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•  A    democracy    must,    in    logic,    be    a 
brotherhood,   or   it   is   not   a   democracy. 
An  affectionate  family  is  a  true  democ- 
racy.— DOROTHY  THOMPSON. 

•  The  best  postwar  planning  we  can  do 
is  to  make  the  United  States  a  working 
model  of   democracy  now. — ROBERT   M. 
HUTCHINS,  president   of  the   University 
of  Chicago,  in  Fortune. 

'  Amongst  us,  too,  there  are  good  men 
who  have  a  burning  faith  in  the  fact  that 
truth  exists  to  be  spoken,  and  it  exists 
only  when  it  is  spoken. — KAJ  MUNK, 
Danish  clergyman,  author  and  poet. 

'  It  is  the  fatal  schizophrenia  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  permits  men  and 
nations  to  call  themselves  "Christian" 
but  makes  no  demand  upon  them  to  live, 
think,  and  worship  as  followers  of  the 
Christ  of  Nazareth.  —  AI.SON  JHSSE 
SMITH  in  The  Christian  Cenlnr\-. 

'  Give  us  education,  O  Lord,  that  we 
may  play  our  part — education  for  our 
youth,  but  above  all  for  ourselves,  upon 
whom  the  weight  of  present  responsibil- 
ity rests.  .  .  .  Open  our  hearts  that  we 
may  hear  the  voice  of  civilization,  a  faint 
small  voice,  sounding  gently  and  persist- 
ently through  the  millennia.  —  AI.VIN 
JOHNSON,  director,  New  School  for  So- 
rifil  Research,  New  York. 


So  They  Say 


•  I   will  let  no  man  drag  me  down  so 
low  as  to  make  me  hate  him. — BOOKER 
T.  WASHINGTON. 

•  It  is  more  difficult  and  calls  for  higher 
energies  of  soul,  to  live  a  martyr  than  to 
die  one. — HORACE  MANN. 

•  There   is  scarcely   a  community   any- 
where   in    the    country   where    the    two 
peoples    (white   and   Negro)    would   not 
live,   work,    associate,    worship    together 
if   it  were   not   for   the  law,  the   police, 
and   the   "pillars  of  society."  —  GEORGE 
SCHUYLER  in  the  Interracial  Review. 

•  But  we  dare  not  acquiesce  in  inequal- 
ity. We  must  place  a  foundation  of  equal 
opportunity  beneath  our  people.  They 
may  grow  as  tall  as  they  please,  provided 
they  do  not  hurt  their  brothers  in  grow- 
ing. Among  these  rights  are  the  right  to 
be  well  born,  the  right  to  a  home,  the 
right  to  an  education,  and  the  right  to 
work — and,  may  I  say,  accompanying 
this  last  right  is  the  universal  obligation 
to  work.  In  fact,  with  every  right  goes 
a  balancing  duty. — G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM, 
htshofi  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Omaha  area. 


•  I   believe   in  national  modesty.   I  do 
not  believe  in  a  national  inferiority  com- 
plex.— SUMNER  WELLES,  former  Vnder- 
Secretary  of  State. 

'  In  accordance  with  your  instructions 
I  have  given  birth  to  twins  in  the  en- 
closed envelop. — From  a  letter  received 
at  a  relief  agency  as  quoted  by  Frank 
Sullivan. 

•  Utopianism    is    one    form    of    Ivory 
Tower,  no  matter  how  scientific  or  dia- 
lectical   the    language    of    its    blueprints 
for  human  happiness. — IRWIN  EDMAN  in 
Philosopher's  Holiday. 

•  The  teachers  of  youth  would  do  well 
to  guide  youth's  passionate  need  for  con- 
flict  toward    those   who   really   threaten 
our  country,  not  against  those  who  are, 
innocently  born  of  darker  color  or  of  a 
certain   blood. — PEARL   S.    BUCK,   in    in- 
troduction  to  "American   Counterpoint." 

'  Strong  muscles  and  solid  bones  are 
still  agreeable  attributes  for  those  who 
possess  them,  but  one  can  direct  a  world 
without  even  having  arms  and  legs,  while 
a  slight  disturbance  of  the  mind  can 
change  the  strongest  man  into  a  pitiable 
object  of  care  or  into  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  society. — DR.  A.  A.  BRILL,  psycho- 
analyst, to  the  Neiv  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 
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A  Weapon  Against  World  Chaos 


By  RILLA  SCHROEDER 


THE  Atlantic  City  conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  was  un- 
dramatic.  There  was  no  sounding  of  trumpets,  no 
flashing  of  steel,  no  brilliant  uniforms.  Color  was  defi- 
nitely absent.  The  only  bit  a  camerman  would  have 
thought  worthy  of  a  shot  was  the  morning  and  evening 
flag-raising  in  front  of  the  Claridge  Hotel  and  the  city 
fathers  of  Atlantic  City  only  thought  of  that  at  the  last 
minute,  hastily  setting  up  a  pole  and  arranging  for  the 
military  to  be  present. 

Hunger  and  disease  are  not  colorful.  They  are  ugly 
things.  There  is  no  glory  in  the  death  of  millions  from 
starvation  and  epidemics.  No  taps  are  sounded;  no  flag 
draped  coffins  lowered  into  graves.  No  bugles  blow. 

Hunger  and  disease,  however,  have  proven  effective 
Axis  weapons.  How  efficiently  they  have  been  used  the 
half  billion  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  countries 
overrun  by  Germany  and  her  partners  bear  witness. 

These  are  the  weapons  by  which  the  Axis,  even  though 
crushed  by  Allied  armed  strength,  might  yet  win  this  war. 
To  the  UNRRA  delegates  gathered  at  the  White  House 
before  their  departure  for  Atlantic  City,  the  President 
said:  "It  would  be  supreme  irony  for  us  to  win  the  victory 
and  then  to  inherit  world  chaos  simply  because  we  were 
unprepared  to  meet  what  we  know  we  shall  have  to 
meet." 

The  United  Nations,  President  Roosevelt  told  the  dele- 
gates, have  met  the  Axis  challenge  of  arms.  It  will  be 
UNRRA's  task  to  forge  the  weapons  to  meet  this  still 
greater  threat.  At  Atlantic  City,  UNRRA  had  to  find 
the  answer  to  chaos. 

The  delegates,  themselves,  were  sober  folk.  Many  of 
them  had  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  ravages  of  war  as 
waged  by  the  Axis.  They  had  no  inclination  toward  the 
fuss  and  feathers  that  usually  attend  an  international  con- 
ference. They  had  a  job  to  do  and  were  there  to  do  it, 
but  they  wanted  to  do  it  quietly  and  quickly.  The  feeling 
of  urgency  was  apparent  even  to  the  casual  observer.  No 
one  of  the  delegates  but  thought  the  war,  at  least  the  war 
in  Europe,  might  end  suddenly.  Should  it  stop  with  no 
plans  made,  the  chaos  of  which  the  President  spoke  would 


be  inevitable.  That  feeling  of  haste  .  .  .  haste  .  .  .  was 
one  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the  conference.  For  several 
days  Atlantic  City  had  high  winds  and  the  very  waves 
that  beat  against  the  shore  seem  to  cry  "hurry,  hurry." 
A  poet  might  have  found  color  there. 

They  did  the  job.  After  three  weeks  they  had  a  pro- 
gram which,  even  if  it  is  a  disappointment  to  some,  means 
that  the  United  Nations  can  face  that  period  immediately 
after  the  peace  with  confidence.  The  disappointed  may 
feel  that  it  falls  short  of  their  dreams,  but  to  millions  it 
means  hope.  They  are  not  looking  for  "brave  new 
worlds,"  those  men  and  women  in  Axis  bondage.  Not 
immediately,  at  any  rate.  They  want  food,  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  clothes  to  replace  their  rags.  Even  now  the 
underground  is  bringing  them  news  of  UNRRA's  pro- 
gram and,  to  them,  it  is  bright  with  promise. 

THE  UNRRA  program  is  realistic.  The  delegates  at 
Atlantic  City  faced  hard  facts.  Their  program,  remem- 
ber, must  be  approved  by  the  governments  they  represented. 
It  must  be  approved  by  the  United  States  Congress.  It  is 
going  to  take  money  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  is  going  to 
take  lots  of  money  and  that  money  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  nations  involved.  It  is  going  to  mean 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  those  nations.  It  is 
going  to  mean  carrying  the  high  resolve  and  spirit  of  war 
over  into  peace. 

It  is  a  lot  of  money,  however,  only  when  viewed  as  a 
lump  sum.  It  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  cost  of  tlir 
war  now  being  waged.  Testifying  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  hearings  on  the 
resolution  authorizing  appropriations  for  UNRRA,  Dean 
Acheson,  an  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  set  the  figure  for 
this  country's  contribution  at  about  $1,350,000,000.  This 
sum,  he  pointed  out,  represents  the  cost  of  just  about  five 
days  of  the  war.  A  committee  member  broke  the  total 
down  to  $10  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation. 
Not  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  security  from  chaos. 

The  Atlantic  City  conference  agreed,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  their  governments,  that  each  uninvaded  UNRRA 
member  nation  would  chip  in  to  a  common  pool  one  per- 


cent  of  national  income.  Before  a  final  decision  was 
reached  on  this  point  it  was  argued  that  a  progressive  rate 
would  be  fairer  as  one  percent  was  in  reality  less  for  the 
wealthier  countries.  Other  suggestions  for  financing 
UNRRA  were  submitted,  but  in  the  end  the  simple 
formula  of  one  percent  of  national  income  was  adopted. 
Again  it  was  a  question  of  haste.  To  wait  to  work  out 
a  system  entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone  might  mean  the 
program  would  be  too  late. 

Invaded  countries  will  be  excused  from  the  one  percent 
levy  but  will  contribute  whatever  they  can  to  the  com- 
mon store.  They  will  pay,  too,  as  far  as  possible  for  their 
own  relief.  Enemy  countries,  non-members  of  UNRRA, 
will  receive  help  but  must  pay  for  it  and  disgorge  the  loot 
they  have  taken.  The  United  States,  Britain,  and  China 
suggested  that  the  Axis  countries  be  required  to  pay  only 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible,"  but  the  suggestion  was 
voted  down.  Russia  voted  with  the  smaller  countries  on 
this  point  and  against  her  three  strongest  allies. 

THE  matter  of  forcing  the  Axis  to  return  the  wealth 
they  have  stolen  was  especially  important  to  those 
delegates  whose  own  countries  have  been  despoiled.  Un- 
derground groups  have  kept  a  careful  tally  and  Germany, 
particularly,  will  have  difficulty  in  evading  the  issue  when 
the  bill  is  presented.  Of  course  much  has  been  destroyed 
or  consumed ;  for  example,  lumber  from  Poland.  Germany, 
however,  has  great  forests  which  she  has  kept  intact.  From 
her  own  store  she  can  replace  what  she  has  stolen  from 
her  neighbor. 

The  decision  to  help  civilians  in  the  Axis  countries  was 
not  based  entirely  on  altruistic  motives.  The  UNRRA 
delegates  were  almost  curiously  free  from  hate,  but  they 
do  not  feel  "neighborly"  toward  their  ravisher.  They 
might  be  willing  to  forego  revenge,  but  they  have  no 
intention  of  turning  the  other  cheek.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  a  favorable  decision  on  helping  Axis 
civilians  would  have  considerable  propaganda  value  in  the 
psychological  warfare  being  waged  to  wean  the  Axis  satel- 
lites away  from  Hitler.  The  governments  of  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  for  example,  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  force 
their  people,  their  hope  of  an  Axis  victory  gone,  to  stand 
firm  if  food  and  other  help  are  assured  once  they  abandon 
their  master.  Another  practical  reason  for  this  part  of  the 
program  is  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  military  authorities, 
leaving  them  more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  purely 
military  matters.  UNRRA,  of  course,  would  move  in 
only  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  army. 

The  total  cost  of  UNRRA's  initial  activities  was  set 
tentatively  at  $2,500,000,000.  The  figure,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  as  no  one  can  tell  in  what  condition  the 
Axis  armies  will  leave  the  countries  they  now  hold  when 
they  withdraw.  Of  the  total  sum  the  contribution  ex- 
pected from  the  United  States  is  admittedly  large.  It  is 
not,  however,  much  more  than  this  country  gave  in 
European  relief  after  the  last  war.  It  is,  in  fact,  far  less 
than  our  actual  contribution.  Then  the  United  States 
gave  away  in  food,  clothing,  raw  materials,  machinery, 
and  other  finished  products  goods  worth  $5,500,000,000. 
We  did  not,  it  is  true,  plan  to  be  quite  so  generous.  The 
first  billion  was  all  we  expected  to  give  outright.  Defaults, 
however,  turned  our  operation  into  a  more  extensive  charity 
than  we  had  planned.  In  the  end  we  were  a  lavish,  if 
somewhat  chagrined  giver. 

Estimates  of  the  probable  need  in  food,  clothing,  medical 


supplies,  and  so  forth  are  subject,  also,  to  revision  and 
almost  certainly  a  revision  upward.  The  report  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Committee  on  Postwar  Requirements,  pre- 
sented to  the  Atlantic  City  conference  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  calls  for  45,855,000 
metric  tons  of  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  report,  however, 
is  seven  months  old  and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  Russia,  the  Axis  countries,  the  Far  East. 
As  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang  told  the  conference,  there  is  no  Leith- 
Ross  report  for  China,  although  a  committee  is  now  work- 
ing on  one.  Sir  Frederick,  himself,  in  submitting  his  re- 
port said,  "The  estimates  are  only  a  target." 

In  establishing  the  policy,  scope,  and  purpose  of  UNRRA 
the  delegates  were  conservative.  If  they  cherished  great 
hopes  of  the  future  of  UNRRA,  they  kept  those  hopes  to 
themselves.  The  immediate  future  was  their  chief  con- 
cern. Herbert  Lehman,  former  governor  of  New  York, 
was  elected  director  general  of  UNRRA.  He  reduced  the 
program  and  policies  to  a  few  simple  sentences  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  when  he  said: 

I  want  to  stress  UNRRA's  three  guiding  principles.  The 
first  is  that  UNRRA  must  at  all  times  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  Without  exception,  the  nations  which  have  suf- 
fered the  direct  devastation  of  war  do  not  want  charity; 
they  want  only  the  chance  and  means  to  work  out  their  o\vn 
problems.  We  must  all  recognize  that  the  life  and  strength 
of  these  countries  can  be  restored  only  if  they  rehabilitate 
themselves  through  their  own  efforts.  The  second  guiding 
principle  is  that  UNRRA's  resources,  greatly  limited  as  they 
will  be  in  relation  to  the  ravages  wrought  by  years  of  modern 
war,  must  be  used  only  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs. 
They  must  not  be  dissipated  in  financing  long  range  recon- 
struction projects,  however  sound  and  praiseworthy  they  may 
be.  The  third  guiding  principle  is  that  the  success  of  UNRJIA 
must  be  measured  by  the  speed  with  which  it  is  able  to 
liquidate  itself;  the  sooner  it  becomes  unnecessary,  the  greater 
will  have  been  its  accomplishments. 

Governor  Lehman  s  summary  was  given  the  House  com- 
mittee's hearty  approval.  This  response  indicated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  delegates'  decision  to  keep  the  program  within 
the  limits  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Reaction  by  the 
press,  too,  was  favorable.  Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
praised  the  Lehman  statement.  The  Journal  saw  in  it 
only  "proper  blueprinting  .  .  .  the  practical  kind,"  and 
gravely  warned  "enthusiastic  visionaries  of  brave  new 
worlds"  to  take  note. 

GOVERNOR  LEHMAN  emphasized  the  insistence  of 
even  the  more  severely  devastated  nations  that  they 
do  not  want  charity,  that  they  only  want  a  helping  hand 
in  the  difficult  period  when  they  are  adjusting  themselves 
to  peace.  Delegates  of  these  nations  left  no  doubt  of  their 
sincerity  on  this  point.  Charity,  even  the  most  generous 
charity,  is  not  desired  in  Poland,  Belgium,  France,  China. 
Those  who  remembered  the  last  war  were  especially  in- 
sistent. They  were  appreciative  of  the  help  given  them, 
but  that  help  carried  with  it  the  stigma  of  a  hand-out. 
They  are  sure  their  "come-back"  this  time  will  be  sounder 
if  they  do  most  of  it  themselves. 

They  admitted  they  must  have  help  in  the  beginning. 
For  about  six  months  or  perhaps  a  year,  they  thought. 
But  once  their  new  crops  were  in,  their  factories  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  they  felt  they  could,  and  wanted  to,  go  it  alone. 
Governor  I>ehman  told  the  congressional  committee  that 
he  thought  UNRRA's  job  could  be  done  in  two  years. 
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If  done  properly,  of  course.  "The  dangers  of  two  little 
and  too  late,"  he  warned  the  committee,  "are  nowhere 
greater  than  in  the  field  of  relief  supplies." 

The  governor  answered  committee  fears  that  UNRRA 
might  become  an  international  WPA.  There  will  be,  he 
said,  some  soup  kitchens  but  as  far  as  practicable,  govern- 
ments will  sell  goods  to  their  own  people,  through  regular 
channels  as  they  have  done  in  North  Africa.  The  local 
currency  thus  obtained  will  be  used  for  further  UNRRA 
activities  in  that  country. 

UNRRA  is  not  going  to  supply  2,000  calories  for  all 
people  in  all  countries,  Mr.  Lehman  said.  In  practice 
it  will  supplement  the  existing  food  supply,  raising  the 
number  of  calories  for  each  individual  to  a  minimum  level 
of  subsistence.  Reports  submitted  to  the  conference  in- 
dicated that  2,000  calories  a  day  would  mean  luxury  to 
the  average  person  now  living  in  an  Axis  controlled  coun- 
try. In  the  majority  of  those  countries  the  food  supply 
has  been  reduced,  by  theft  or  destruction,  to  a  point  where 
about  800  calories  a  day  is  all  the  average  person  receives. 
In  some  areas  of  China,  for  example,  the  amount  is  less  than 
half  of  that.  Two  thousand  calories  a  day  would  mean 
health,  strength,  hope.  It  would  not  mean  an  abundance, 
but  it  would  be  enough  to  put  the  people  back  on  their  feet 
and  give  them  the  courage  to  begin  the  task  of  rebuilding. 

THE  UNRRA  program  recognizes  that  food  for  the 
liberated  people  must  be  the  first  consideration.  Re- 
ports to  the  conference  on  the  famine  and  near  famine 
now  prevailing  in  all  areas  occupied  by  the  Axis  were 
devastating.  The  story,  however,  has  been  told  and  re- 
told. "Our  readers,"  wired  an  editor  to  his  correspondent 
covering  the  Atlantic  City  conference,  "are  bored  with 
starvation.  Keep  it  to  300  words." 

But  among  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
hunger  is  not  a  matter  of  words,  but  of  grim  reality.  As 
the  enemy  armies  retreat,  food  is  the  need  that  must  be  met 
first  of  all.  There  can  be  no  peace  anywhere  until  the  peo- 
ple are  fed.  The  amount  of  food  that  will  be  required,  even 
for  the  months  before  the  native  crops  come  in,  staggers  the 
imagination.  Not  the  United  States,  not  even  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  could  carry  the  burden  alone,  even  if  to  do  so 
were  desirable.  That  much  surplus  food  could  not  be  pro- 
vided on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  very  nature  of  the 
task  demands  that  all  nations  participate.  Even  the  Axis 
must  help. 

It  will  be  UNRRA's  work  to  collect  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  supplies  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
make  certain  that  those  supplies  are  equitably  divided.  At 
the  conference  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  nations  with  cash  on  hand  would  be  permitted 
to  buy  in  the  open  market.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  such 
nations  could  buy,  but  only  after  consultation  with 
UNRRA.  UNRRA's  consent,  of  course,  would  be  based 
on  the  availability  of  the  commodity.  Rationing,  in  other 
words,  but  rationing  on  an  international  basis. 

Some  of  the  occupied  countries,  after  liberation,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  most  or  all  of  the  supplies  they 
will  need.  Others,  with  limited  or  non-existent  resources, 
will  have  to  depend  directly  upon  UNRRA's  financial  as- 
sistance. UNRRA's  purpose,  to  quote  Governor  Lehman 
again,  is  to  make  sure  that  available  supplies  are  allocated 
among  the  liberated  people  according  to  need  and  not  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay.  Said  the  governor,  "The  impor- 
tance of  this  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary 


step  by  which  the  occupied  nations  have  subordinated  their 
competitive  positions  to  the  common  good  of  all  nations." 
UNRRA  will  actually  buy  only  for  those  nations  with- 
out funds  or  facilities  to  buy  for  themselves.  The  pur- 
chasing will  not  be  done  directly  by  UNRRA  unless  the 
nation  has  no  appropriate  agencies  for  the  purpose. 

DIRECT  buying  by  UNRRA  will  be  confined  to  ac- 
cumulating stock  piles  in  anticipation  of  needs.     In 
explaining  this  point  of  the  program  to  the  House  com- 
mittee, Governor  Lehman  said: 

The  necessity  for  creating  now  appropriate  stockpiles  of 
some  urgently  needed  goods  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. ...  A  typhus  epidemic  will  not  wait  while  supplies 
accumulate,  a  starving  child  will  not  be  helped  by  a  promise 
of  food  in  a  few  months.  Food  cannot  be  grown  and  trans- 
ported, clothing  cannot  be  manufactured,  medical  supplies 
and  soap  cannot  be  made  available  in  a  few  days. 

The  experience  of  war  production  has  shown  that  many 
months  are  needed  to  fill  the  pipelines  to  the  front.  The 
time  lag  between  a  decision  to  provide  supplies  and  their 
delivery,  is  long.  It  is  only  by  advance  planning  and  procure- 
ment, by  having  supplies  ready  when  and  where  they  are 
needed,  that  an  effective  job  can  be  done.  Further,  the  need 
for  relief  supplies  may  not  evolve  gradually  but  may  come 
suddenly  in  great  volume.  A  rapid  collapse  of  the  war  in 
Europe  must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  possibility,  with  its 
attendant  need  for  large  quantities  of  supplies.  The  impact 
of  such  needs  must  be  spread  over  as  long  a  period  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  advance  procurement  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  supplies. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  food  will  be  the  liberated 
people's  need  for  medical  supplies.  The  Axis  has  swept 
the  occupied  countries  clean  of  such  commodities.  In 
Poland,  even  medical  books  have  been  destroyed  or  carried 
away  to  Germany.  The  Atlantic  City  conference  was 
warned  of  the  great  and  urgent  danger  of  worldwide 
epidemics.  The  people,  weakened  by  hunger  and  the  ills 
that  accompany  malnutrition,  have  no  resistance.  Shelter 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  food  are  inadequate.  Should  an 
epidemic,  start  it  would  recognize  no  national  boundaries, 
no  barriers  of  land  or  water.  For  selfish  reasons,  if  for 
no  other,  the  United  Nations  must  exert  every  effort  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity. 

There  is  one  very  grave  possibility,  carrying  with  it  the 
threat  of  a  disaster  comparable  to  that  of  war.  The  Axis 
has  sent  into  exile  twenty  or  thirty  million  men,  women, 
and  children.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  these  uprooted 
millions  might  start  home  without  receiving  medical  atten- 
tion. An  epidemic  beginning  in  this  group  would  spread 
like  the  fires  of  Berlin. 

Take,  for  example,  the  eight  million  workers  Grrmany 
has  imported  from  the  occupied  countries.  When  the 
shooting  stops,  the  first  thought  of  this  horde  w.Il  be  home. 
There  will  be  no  stopping  them.  Home,  even  if  it  is  now 
only  a  ditch  beside  a  ruined  field,  will  have  a  pull  that  no 
pleadings,  no  promises  can  overcome.  No  group  is  an  easier 
prey  to  epidemics  than  a  stream  of  such  refugees  lacking 
even  the  rudiments  of  sanitation  or  shelter,  without  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  or  transportation. 

One  of  the  Polish  delegates,  discussing  this  problem, 
frankly  admitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
his  countrymen,  now  in  Germany,  from  taking  the  first 
road  to  Poland  once  the  war  is  over.  "They  are  an  im- 
patient people,"  he  said,  "and  they  have  been  long  from 
home." 
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UNRRA  has  a  plan  for  the  exiled,  and  a  technical  staff 
will  be  available  to  care  for  them  until  they  can  be  re- 
turned in  safe  and  orderly  fashion.  Medical  supplies, 
food,  clothing,  however,  will  be  needed  and  needed  at 
once  or  the  restless  homesick  exiles  will  be  on  the  road, 
fhe  program  for  their  repatriation  must  be  ready  to  be 
put  into  effect  instantly  and  completely. 

UNRRA's  supply  activities  will  not  be  confined  entirely 
to  consumer  goods  such  as  food  and  clothing.  In  addition 
there  will  be  the  need  to  reestablish  essential  production. 
Seeds,  fertilizers,  fishing  equipment,  livestock,  machinery 
and  the  spare  parts  for  machinery,  must  be  provided  to 
put  the  liberated  people  back  on  their  feet.  Only  with 
such  supplies  can  they  be  placed  in  a  position  to  help  them- 
selves at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Only  through  such  a 
program,  Governor  Lehman  told  the  committee,  can 
UNRRA  liquidate  itself  in  the  shortest  possible  period. 

UNRRA's  other  principal  type  of  activity  will  be  in  the 
field  of  expert  and  technical  services.  Said  the  governor: 

During  the  period  prior  to  liberation,  experts  on  UNRRA's 
staff  can  play  an  active  part  in  formulating  careful  plans  for 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  and 
in  the  training  of  necessary  foreign  personnel  and  nationals 
of  the  areas  to  be  liberated,  so  that  they  can  carry  out  these 
plans  when  liberation  comes.  Thus,  with  UNRRA's  as- 
sistance, men  and  women  can  be  schooled  in  advance  in  the 
techniques  of  epidemic  control,  sanitation  and  other  public 
health  measures,  of  essential  relief  and  welfare  services  for 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children  and  other  dependent  groups, 
of  agricultural  rehabilitation  and  other  measures  designed  to 
restore  production  for  essential  relief  needs  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

After  liberation,  experts  on  UNRRA's  staff  and  those 
trained  by  them,  will  go  into  the  liberated  areas,  advising 
and  helping  in  the  many  technical  problems  that  will  be 
presented.  In  some  areas  UNRRA's  staff  need  act  only  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  making  available  when  requested  the 
latest  and  best  technical  information  and  practices.  In 
other  areas,  UNRRA  may  find  it  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  for  a  temporary  period  a  sizable  field  force  to 
engage  in  direct  operations  until  enough  local  personnel 
can  be  trained  to  take  over  their  work. 

The  UNRRA  program  includes  the  help  that,  they  hope, 
will  be  offered  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  operation  of  these  agencies, 
however,  will  be  regulated  by  UNRRA.  Governor  Leh- 


The   forty-four  nations   which   signed   the  UNRRA   agree- 
ment in  the  White  House,  November  9,  1943: 

United  Nations:  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Domini- 
can Republic,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Great  Britain.  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Philippines,  Poland,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  States 
of  America,  Yugoslavia. 

Nations  associated  with  the  United  Nations  in  this  war: 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Iceland,  Liberia,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation. 


man,  after  consultation  with  the  countries  concerned,  will 
outline  for  them  the  part  they  are  to  play.  Luther  Gulick, 
an  administrative  expert  now  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Columbia  University  to  serve  as  a  member  of  UNRRA's 
high  command,  said  in  this  connection :  "A  most  important 
source  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  work  of  UNRRA, 
particularly  as  it  touches  individuals  directly  or  as  mem- 
bers of  a  family  group,  will  be  the  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  their  per- 
sonnel." 

UNRRA  will  accept,  also,  financial  contributions  from 
individuals  or  private  organizations.  These  will  be  used 
as  the  donor  directs,  but  they  will  be  balanced  against  the 
total  of  the  help  given  the  particular  community  or  group 
of  individuals.  UNRRA  will  play  no  favorites  nor  will 
it  permit  others  to  do  so.  The  program  is  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all.  All  will  participate  in  giving  and  all 
will  share  in  receiving,  each  to  the  extent  of  ability  and 
need. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Governor  Lehman  declared  the  success  of 
UNRRA's  program  will  be  a  demonstration  that  coopera- 
tive action  by  the  United  Nations  and  associated  govern- 
ments is  possible.  He  said: 

For  the  first  time,  a  definite  program  of  joint  action  has 
been  outlined.  The  delegates  of  the  governments  have  with 
unfailing  good  will  and  in  a  harmonious  spirit  of  collaboration 
agreed  upon  operating  principles.  These,  however,  are  but 
the  frame  within  which  action  is  to  be  taken.  The  steps  to 
be  taken  now  will  determine  whether  this  undertaking  will 
succeed;  they  may  also  determine  whether  any  common  enter- 
prise of  the  United  Nations  can  succeed,  can  progress  from 
the  talking  stage  to  the  acting  stage. 

If  UNRRA  succeeds,  the  world  will  know  that  international 
cooperation  is  possible,  that  common  interests  can  be  stronger 
than  separate  differences.  Having  done  it  once,  the  United 
Nations  will  have  more  confidence  that  they  can  do  it  again. 
The  habit  will  have  been  formed.  If  UNRRA  should  fail, 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  any  collaboration  of  the  United 
Nations  can  survive  the  test  of  practical  application. 

In  his  address  to  the  delegates  gathered  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  to  sign  the  agreement  creating 
UNRRA,  President  Roosevelt  sent  them  to  Atlantic  City 
with  these  words  ringing  in  their  ears,  "Nations  will  learn 
to  work  together  only  by  actually  working  together." 

Atlantic  City  was  the  first  step  toward  that  "learning 
to  work  together  by  working  together."  The  program  de- 
veloped meant  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  nations 
involved.  It  meant  compromise  for  all  of  them. 

Many  delegates  and  observers  felt  that  some  matters 
•were  overemphasized.  Even  more  strongly,  perhaps,  many 
felt  that  scant  attention  was  given  to  some  urgent  prob- 
lems with  which  the  conference  should  have  come  to  grips — 
the  Bengal  famine,  for  example. 

But  though  few  items  on  the  program  were  wholly  satis- 
factory to  each  of  the  forty-four  nations  represented,  each 
was  willing  to  waive  his  or  her  particular  objection  in  order 
to  maintain  harmony  and  insure  a  plan.  That  one  fact, 
despite  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  critics  of  "vision- 
aries of  brave  new  worlds,"  should  give  those  same  vision- 
aries a  basis  for  further  dreams.  The  infant's  first  step  is 
the  miracle,  be  it  ever  so  halting  and  slow,  for  in  that  first 
step  is  the  promise  of  the  strides  the  man  may  make  if  he 
Wills, 
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The  Red  Gross  in  Manila 

By  CHARLES  H.  FORSTER 

American  Red  Cross  manager  of  the  Philippine  Red  Cross 

Life  in  an  internment  camp  and  the  story  of  the   part  played  there  by  the  Philippine  Red  Cross, 
as  told  by  an  American  who  recently  returned  to  this  country  on  the  exchange  ship,  Gripsholm. 


DURING  our  last  few  days  of  freedom  in  Manila, 
we  Red  Cross  workers  had  to  race  against  time 
getting  ready  a  hospital  ship  to  carry  the  seriously 
wounded  to  Australia.  Those  were  anxious  days.  We 
secured  the  old  inter-island  steamer  "Mactan."  It  had  to 
be  painted  white  with  a  red  band  a  meter  and  a  half  wide 
all  around  the  ship.  Many  changes  were  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  wounded.  Business  in  the  city  was  disorgan- 
ized. Getting  the  paint  and  more  than  a  hundred  men  to 
undertake  the  job  seemed  hopeless.  Many  ships  had  been 
sunk  in  the  bay  and  almost  every  day  the  waterfront  had 
been  bombed.  However,  we  won  the  race.  The  "Mac- 
tan"  sailed  with  the  wounded  men  on  New  Year's  eve. 
On  January  2,  1942,  the  enemy  occupied  the  city  and  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  of  the  Philippine  drama. 

With  no  precedents  or  experience  to  guide  us,  we  entered 
a  period  of  trial  and  suffering  that  presented  an  unparalleled 
demand  upon  the  Philippine  Red  Cross.  I  had  spent 
years  developing  and  administering  the  activities  of  this 
organization  which,  though  founded  and  partly  staffed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  was  in  process  of  becoming  an 
independent  national  Red  Cross.  We  had  a  large  experi- 
enced staff  including  over  300  doctors  and  nurses.  We  had 
large  stocks  of  emergency  supplies.  We  had  a  civilian 
defense  organization  with  over  200  trained  workers.  We 
were  ready.  Would  the  occupying  army  permit  us  to 
work?  Would  they  recognize  the  neutrality  of  the  human- 
itarian activities  of  the  Red  Cross?  During  the  chaos 
and  the  fears  of  the  first  days  of  occupation  we  had  to 
leave  these  matters  to  chance.  Occupying  armies  are  not 
inclined  to  enter  into  discussions  and  negotiations. 

On  January  5,  I  was  interned  with  my  family  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  staff.  Our 
treasurer  and  the  chairman  of  the  Philippine  Red  Cross 
central  committee  were  also  interned.  However,  the  Philip- 
pine Red  Cross  was  allowed  to  function.  The  vice  chair- 
man of  the  central  committee — a  Philippine  lawyer— 
assumed  my  duties  on  the  outside.  A  few  American  work- 
ers, who  had  been  employed  on  temporary  detail,  were 
allowed  to  continue  at  work.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  or  planning  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  who  were 
undertaking  the  round-up  of  Americans  for  internment. 
Some  young  officers,  who  knew  the  Japanese  Red  Cross, 
respected  the  Red  Cross  armbands. 

We  found  ourselves  with  some  three  thousand  others, 
Americans  and  English,  in  Santo  Tomas  University,  with 
no  cots,  beds,  mosquito  nets,  no  food  or  facilities  for  cook- 
ing, and  with  very  inadequate  sanitary  conveniences.  The 
Japanese  made  no  statement  on  how  these  necessities  were 
to  be  provided.  In  fact,  they  herded  us  in  a  camp,  closed 
the  gates,  and  left  us  to  make  our  own  way.  Troops 
had  been  quartered  in  the  university.  The  buildings  were 
dirty  and  the  campus  unkempt.  At  night  the  mosquitoes 
came  in  swarms.  For  the  first  few  nights  many,  old  and 
young,  had  to  sleep  on  cement  floors  with  no  blankets. 


Many  were  without  food.  The  future  was  full  of  fear 
and  uncertainty.  American  ingenuity  came  to  the  front. 
An  internees'  committee  was  organized.  We  had  many 
capable  executives  in  the  camp.  Work  began  almost  imme- 
diately. By  the  end  of  January,  major  difficulties  were 


overcome. 


THE  Philippine  Red  Cross  played  an  important  part  in 
overcoming  these  difficulties.  Under  Japanese  policy, 
Filipinos  were  allowed  their  freedom.  This  was  fortunate 
for  us  for  98  percent  of  the  Red  Cross  professional  staff 
were  natives.  Much  to  their  credit,  Philippine  doctors, 
nurses,  and  relief  workers  entered  the  gates  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  and  passed  the  Japanese  guards  who,  when 
they  saw  their  Red  Cross  armbands,  were  confused  and 
allowed  them  in.  They  were  shown  the  camp  conditions. 
They  received  a  detailed  statement  of  our  needs,  and 
within  less  than  an  hour  mosquito  nets,  mattresses,  cots, 
first  aid  materials,  medicines,  food  and  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  began  to  arrive.  They  were  instructed  to  trans- 
fer the  entire  equipment  of  two  Red  Cross  emergency 
hospitals  to  the  camp.  Red  Cross  doctors  and  nurses 
helped  in  setting  up  these  hospitals  and  assisted  doctors 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  who,  for  the  first  few 
months,  were  in  charge. 

A  Philippine  sanitary  engineer,  who  had  been  assigned  by 
President  Quezon  to  assist  me  in  preparation  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  vulnerable  areas  in  Manila,  entered  the  camp, 
looked  things  over,  and  immediately  took  charge  of  general 
sanitation  and  the  installation  of  sanitary  facilities.  This 
was  done  merely  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  because  we  knew  that  an  attempt  to  get  formal 
approval  would  meet  with  delay.  Our  efforts,  however, 
did  not  run  smoothly.  There  was  plenty  of  petty  opposi- 
tion. Our  trucks,  loaded  with  supplies,  were  often  turned 
back  at  the  gate.  No  reasons  were  given.  Red  Cross 
warehouses  were  sealed.  Withdrawal  of  funds  from  our 
deposits  in  the  Philippine  National  Bank  were  greatly  re- 
stricted. We  expected  that  at  any  time  our  operations 
would  be  stopped. 

At  no  time  did  the  Japanese  military  authorities  give  full 
cooperation.  They  allowed  the  Red  Cross  to  continue  the 
operation  of  three  emergency  hospitals.  These  hospitals, 
which  had  been  established  for  air  raid  victims,  were  use.l 
for  internees  who  were  released  from  internment  on  account 
of  illness.  We  tried,  indirectly,  to  get  official  recognition 
from  the  military  authorities  for  our  activities,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  On  one  day  we  were  allowed  to  go  ahead  : 
the  next  day  we  would  be  halted  in  one  way  or  another. 
When  permission  was  given  for  us  to  take  relief  supplies 
from  our  warehouses  into  the  internment  camp,  Japanese 
soldiers  would  prevent  our  workers  from  assembling  the 
articles  called  for  and,  in  a  most  peremptory  manner,  would 
designate  articles  we  did  not  need.  We  had  more  than 
3,000  persons  to  feed  and  these  unreasonable  actions  hin- 
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dercd  our  efforts.  They  continued,  but  to  a  lesser  extent, 
after  the  commandant  of  the  internment  camp  had  recog- 
nized the  Red  Cross  and  given  us  the  go  ahead  signal. 

We  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  camp  that  the  Red  Cross  was 
to  set  up  a  large  main  kitchen  and  an  annex  for  mothers 
with  children.  This  annex  was  to  contain  a  complete 
kitchen,  adequate  sanitary  facilities,  a  dispensary  and  a 
dental  clinic.  Approval  was  also  given  to  establishing  a 
children's  home  outside  the  camp  in  Holy  Ghost  College, 
which  is  attached  to  a  convent.  One  of  the  newest  and 
most  modern  of  the  college  buildings  was  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  facilities,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  young  Philippine  doctor  who  had 
received  special  training  and  experience  in  the  United 
States  in  the  management  of  children's  institutions.  Nuns 
in  the  convent  organized  and  conducted  a  school  for  the 
children. 

After  these  understandings  regarding  permitted  Red 
Cross  activities,  we  expected  that  the  Japanese  would  facili- 
tate our  efforts  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  the  task 
very  difficult.  They  continued  to  seal  our  warehouses  and 
confiscate  our  supplies.  We  had  assumed  a  responsibility 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Japanese,  for  occupying 
forces  are  expected  to  make  available  every  possible  facility 
to  aid  associations.  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Japanese  authorities.  At  first  they  ignored  my  letter,  but 
finally  answered  it,  stating  that  Japan  had  not  yet  con- 
sented to  the  articles  dealing  with  "the  treatment  of  enemy 
civilians  in  occupied  territory"  adopted  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  Conference  in  1934.  However,  I  felt  that  they 
were  honor  bound  to  recognize  them,  for  Japan — or  the 
better  side  of  Japan — has  always  strained  to  appear  before 
the  world  as  a  highly  civilized  race  (I  think  this  helped 
to  keep  the  forces  entering  Manila  in  restraint).  About 
the  middle  of  January  the  Red  Cross  was  allowed  space, 
and  an  office  was  opened  in  the  internment  camp. 

Among  the  other  areas  of  Red  Cross  service  one  door, 
however,  was  closed  tight.  As  Japan  maintained  she  was 
at  war  to  deliver  Orientals  from  Anglo-Saxon  domination 
and  exploitation,  Americans,  and  American  organizations 
like  the  Red  Cross,  were  not  allowed  to  extend  relief  to  the 
Philippine  people,  including  native  soldiers  who  had  be- 


come prisoners  of  war.  We  were  allowed,  however,  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  to  extend  aid  to  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  to  interned  civilians.  We  expected  the  fall 
of  Bataan  in  the  spring.  We  anticipated  a  very  large 
number  of  sick.  Bataan  was  known  to  be  the  worst 
malarial  section  on  Luzon. 

I,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief  calling 
his  attention  to  the  Geneva  Conventions.  Japan  had  rati- 
fied these  convention!  in  a  law  promulgated  by  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  that  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Red  Cross 
activities  and  officials  administering  these  activities.  I 
asked  to  be  freed,  together  with  my  associates  from  Wash- 
ington, to  direct  any  service  needed  for  American  war 
prisoners,  especially  the  wounded  and  the  sick.  I  heard 
indirectly  that  the  commander-in-chief  at  that  time  had 
given  general  approval,  but  a  change  was  made  in  the  com- 
mand and  my  letter  was  forgotten  or  ignored.  If  the 
letter  had  been  approved  I  believe  we  could  have  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  during  those  terrible  days  that  followed 
the  fall  of  Bataan  when  deaths  of  prisoners  in  Luzon 
ranged  from  400  to  600  a  day.  We  managed,  however, 
to  get  medicines  into  the  prison  camps,  but  the  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  the  little  accom- 
plished required  the  use  of  devious  methods. 

Eventually  the  Japanese  military  and  the  Philippine 
Executive  Commission  made  a  move  to  abolish  what  they 
called  an  "American  connected  Red  Cross."  A  proclama- 
tion appeared  in  the  press  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Philippine  Executive  Commission  confiscating  all  Red  Cross 
funds  and  properties,  including  the  Red  Cross  headquarters 
building.  All  American  personnel  were  turned  out.  A 
new  central  committee  with  Japanese  members  and  officers 
was  appointed.  I,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  staff  who  had  been  assigned  from  Washington 
to  the  Philippine  Red  Cross,  retained  our  status  as  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  We,  of 
course,  could  serve  in  the  internment  camps  but  we  were 
without  resources  to  give  material  assistance. 

This  is  a  very  general  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  under  enemy  occupation.  Obviously  many  details 
must  be  withheld  for  the  sake  of  our  people  still  in  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  for  the  many  Filipinos  who  have 
worked  with  us  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  clangor. 


When  Soldiers  Go  Deaf 

By  LOUISE  NEUSCHUTZ 
Formerly  Principal,  The  Manhattan  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing;  Author  of  "How  to  Help  Your  Hearing"* 


NOT  long  ago  I  visited  a  large  army  hospital  which 
has  set  aside  an  entire  building  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war  deafened.  There  soldiers,  back  from 
the  front  lines  of  war,  are  fighting  their  own  individual 
battles  to  win  their  way  back  to  a  normal  life.  All  of  them 
are  struggling  to  master  the  art  of  lip  reading,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  Some  learn  quickly,  others  slowly, 
but  all  eventually  achieve  some  skill  in  understanding  the 
spoken  word  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  mouth. 
Moreover,  practicing  with  one  another  between  lessons 
helps  them  over  many  a  weary  hour.  Two  of  the  four 
teachers  are  themselves  very  hard  of  hearing,  but  can  read 
lips  fluently.  The  other  two  hear  normally  but  have  had 

•  Harper    and    Brothers,     1940. 


years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  acoustically  handicapped. 
The  first  soldier  to  be  given  a  lesson  the  day  I  was  there 
had  his  hearing  so  badly  impaired  that  he  can  no  longer 
hear  ordinary  conversation.  But  with  two  lessons  a  day, 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  early  in  the  afternoon,  he 
is  learning  to  read  lips  so  well  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  former  occupation  as  an  engineer. 

Deafness  among  soldiers  and  sailors  frequently  results 
from  the  over-stimulation  of  the  auditory  apparatus  by  the 
explosion  of  bombs,  shells,  mines  or  gunfire.  The  violent 
detonations  following  each  other  in  quick  succession  cause 
great  mass  movement  of  air  which  may  rupture  the  ear 
drum  or  bring  about  internal  hemorrhage.  Hearing  is  the 
likeliest  sense  to  suffer  under  the  concussion  effect  of  bom- 
bardment. 
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Ear  injuries  incapacitated  large  numbers  of  soldiers  in 
the  armies  of  all  nations  in  the  first  World  War.  These 
injuries  were  seldom  due  to  missiles  striking  the  external 
ear,  but  were  mostly  results  of  explosion  or  gunfire.  They 
occurred  among  all  classes  of  servicemen,  even  those  who 
had  not  actually  fired  the  guns.  In  the  Allied  armies,  80 
percent  of  all  ear  cases  showed  considerable  impairment  in 
hearing.  Warnings  were  given  to  the  men  under  fire  to 
protect  their  ears  with  wads  of  thick  cotton  dipped  in  paraf- 
fin or  in  liquid  petrolatum ;  but  action  often  had  to  be  taken 
so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  time  available  for  proper  in- 
sertion of  the  cotton  wads.  Early  in  World  War  II  the 
British  Government,  realizing  the  danger  to  hearing  from 
long  continued  bombardment,  issued  ear  protectors  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  the  population  of  bombed  cities.  The  plastic 
plugs,  which  come  in  several  sizes  to  fit  larger  or  smaller 
ear  canals,  are  said  to  have  saved  many  from  acoustic  shock. 

IN  the  last  war,  soon  after  American  boys  went  overseas 
soldiers  suffering  from  hearing  loss  were  sent  back  to 
General  Hospital  No.  11,  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  There  they 
received  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  corrective  treatment 
for  speech  defects  resulting  from  shock  or  defective  hear- 
ing. At  first  the  men  seemed  to  resent  being  transferred  to 
this  hospital  for  lessons  in  lip  reading.  They  were  anxious 
to  return  home.  They  felt  "deaf  and  done  for,"  and  lip 
reading  could  not  restore  their  hearing.  Moreover,  they 
were  sure  it  could  be  learned  only  by  those  with  a  special 
aptitude  for  it.  After  a  week  or  two  of  lessons,  however, 
most  of  them  found  that  reading  the  spoken  words  from  the 
lips  was  rather  fascinating  and  that  it  was  able  to  compen- 
sate in  many  ways  for  the  shortcomings  of  lame  ears. 

Training  in  various  trades  and  vocations,  too,  was  of- 
fered the  deafened  ex-servicemen.  They  could  receive  in- 
struction, for  instance,  in  printing,  cabinet  making,  auto 
mechanics,  bookkeeping,  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, or  some  other  useful  occupation.  Many  of  them  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  when  they  were 
discharged  from  military  service,  were  far  better  equipped 
for  making  a  livelihood  than  they  were  at  the  time  they 
were  inducted  into  the  army. 

That  the  reeducational  work  done  for  the  deafened  was 
not  reserved  exclusively  for  the  quick-witted  is  illustrated 
in  "The  Story  of  a  Rescue,"  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
which  appeared  in  Carry  On,  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  published  during  World  War  I: 

Out  of  the  great  war-storm  there  came  back,  amidst  the 
other  salvage,  a  nameless,  recordless  wreck.  He  was  an 
ignorant  Negro,  a  private,  and  all  that  was  known  of  him 
when  he  landed  in  the  Debarkation  Hospital  from  the  trans- 
port was  that  he  seemed  deaf  and  dumb,  sick,  deeply  depressed, 
semi-hysterical,  and  practically  mindless.  In  fact,  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  mental  defective  of  an  extreme  type,  an  asylum  case. 
All  of  his  papers  were  lost  and  his  identification  tag  was  miss- 
ing. There  was  a  vague  evidence  that  the  name  was  James, 
but  whether  this  was  his  surname  or  given  name  was  uncer- 
tain. Had  he  been  marooned  on  a  desert  island,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  of 
men  around  him. 

Marooning  for  life,  indeed,  might  have  been  his  fate,  had  he 
not  been  formally  adjudicated  to  the  Section  of  Defects  of 
Hearing  and  Speech,  and  sent  to  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital 
No.  11,  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  where  he  came  under  the  care  of 
an  aide  who  sensed,  through  his  melancholy  torpor,  the  glim- 
merings of  a  mind  that  might  yet  be  aroused  to  activity.  She 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  rousing  it. 


The  first  hint  of  reason  came  rather  fortuitously.  Having 
a  gold  thimble  the  aide  held  it  up  to  "James,"  thinking  that 
its  brilliance  might  attract  him.  After  a  moment's  intent  con- 
templation he  slowly  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew 
out  a  large  aluminum  thimble,  which  he  held  up  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  surprised  and  gratified  nurse.  She  immediately 
pronounced  the  word  "thimble"  giving  it  exaggerated  visual 
expression,  and  he  was  able  to  read  it  from  her  lips  and 
identify  the  object;  also  "box,"  "watch,"  and  other  simple 
names  of  objects.  The  mind,  that  seemed  dead  but  was  only 
sleeping,  had  awakened.  A  little  later  in  the  day  he  was  able 
to  write  the  letters  "p,"  "f,"  "t,"  from  dictation.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  rising  tide  of  mentality  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  spelled  out  his  own  name,  and  after  a  concentrated 
effort  of  twenty  minutes  responded  to  the  repeated  suggestion 
"home"  with  the  legend  "Ellenton,  S.  C." 

Thus  began  the  lip  reading  instruction  of  a  man  who 
progressed  rapidly  and  finally  learned  a  trade  before  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service. 

The  three  army  hospitals  now  caring  for  the  men  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  in  this  war  are  the  Deshon  General 
Hospital,  Butler,  Pa.,  the  Hoff  General  Hospital  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  and  the  Borden  General  Hospital  at  Chick- 
asha,  Okla.  A  highly  specialized  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  has  been  worked  out  for  them. 
Medical  rehabilitation  is  the  first  step  on  the  program.  If 
a  soldier's  ear  condition  can  be  improved  by  therapeutic 
measures,  such  measures  are  forthcoming.  Naturally,  his 
social  and  economic  adjustment  will  be  much  easier  if  he 
can  make  use  of  his  residual  hearing. 

A  COURSE  in  lip  reading  is  offered  from  the  outset 
to  each  war  deafened  man.  While  the  degree  of 
skill  acquired  and  the  time  needed  to  gain  proficiency  va- 
ries with  the  individual,  everyone  who  wants  to  is  able 
to  learn  some  lip  reading.  This  study  quickens  the  mental 
faculties  of  attention  and  observation  and  equips  the  learner 
with  a  visual  aid  to  substitute  for  his  lost  auditory  sense. 

Speech  and  voice  correction  are  another  part  of  the  re- 
habilitation program.  With  a  certain  loss  of  decibels  in 
hearing  the  voice  tends  to  become  strident,  too  loud  or  too 
low,  and  speech  may  deteriorate.  Listening  to  good  music 
or  to  lectures  with  the  aid  of  group  earphones  sometimes 
helps  a  person  to  retain  good  voice  qualities,  as  well  as  to 
keep  fresh  the  memory  of  sound.  An  important  part  of 
the  program  is  the  provision  of  hearing  aids  to  all  the  war 
deafened  soldiers  who  can  use  them. 

Audiometer  tests  of  a  patient's  remaining  hearing  deter- 
mine in  decibels  the  amount  of  hearing  left  in  each  ear. 
On  the  basis  of  an  audiogram  thus  made,  the  hearing  aid 
is  prescribed.  A  variety  of  hearing  aids  may  be  tried  out 
by  the  patient  so  that  he  can  choose  the  one  most  suitable. 
A  trial  of  a  week  or  so  determines  this.  With  better  hear- 
ing, the  patient  usually  regains  assurance  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  his  hearing  is  apt  to  improve  with  use  instead 
of  deteriorating  from  disuse. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  also  part  of  the  program  and 
is  supplied  through  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  de- 
gree of  hearing  loss  is  taken  into  account  along  with  the 
man's  previous  calling.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  veteran  to  re- 
turn to  his  old  job,  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  If  not,  re- 
habilitation agents  and  vocational  counselors,  after  giving 
aptitude  tests,  advise  on  training  and  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

Supplementing  the  government  program,  the  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
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and  its  150  local  chapters  scattered  over  the  United  States, 
arc  bending  their  efforts  to  help  the  deafened  veterans  re- 
turn to  normal  life.  The  societies  offer  information,  recrea- 
tion, lectures,  practice  lip  reading  classes,  social  affairs,  and 
contacts  with  persons  who  have  surmounted  the  handicap 
of  deafness  and  have  found  their  niche  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  their  communities. 

The  public  in  general,  however,  has  not  yet  learned  to 
accept  the  hard  of  hearing  and  deafened  at  their  true  value. 
Most  people  underestimate  the  intelligence  of  persons  with 
hearing  difficulties,  being  conscious  of  their  idiosyncrasies 
instead  of  their  capabilities.  Some  people  speak  far  too  loud 
to  a  person  whose  hearing  is  only  partially  lost,  thus  causing 
unnecessary  embarrassment;  or  they  waste  their  energies 
by  shouting  to  the  deafened  who  cannot  hear  at  all.  Others 
become  irritable  when  they  are  not  immediately  under- 
stood and  speak  with  exaggerated  lip  movements  or  with 
distorted  features,  actually  making  things  more  difficult 
in  their  efforts  to  be  more  readily  understood.  It  is  far 
easier  for  the  hard  of  hearing  to  understand  what  is  said 
when  words  are  pronounced  distinctly  and,  perhaps,  a  bit 
more  slowly  than  usual,  and  when  the  speaker's  face  is 
turned  towards  the  light.  A  good  hearing  aid,  together 


with  lip  reading,  usually  simplifies  matters  somewhat. 
However,  the  totally  deaf  cannot  make  use  of  any  mechani- 
cal device. 

Many  a  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing  will  open  up  like 
a  bud  after  the  rain,  if  the  speaker  is  considerate.  How- 
ever, the  newly  deafened,  such  as  the  afflicted  ex-servicemen, 
have  a  severe  adjustment  to  undergo.  To  observe  animated 
conversation  without  any  longer  being  able  to  take  part  in 
it  is  a  grievous  experience.  Listening  with  limited  hearing 
power  to  small  talk  or  lengthy  conversations,  too,  is 
fatiguing.  To  a  war  deafened  person  with  frayed  nerves, 
conversation  is  doubly  trying ;  but  like  everyone  else,  he 
is  dependent  on  it  for  human  contact.  The  attitude  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  towards  his  defect  may  either  help  him 
reconstruct  his  life  or  help  him  to  ruin  it.  Some  persons, 
after  losing  their  hearing,  gradually  develop  personality 
difficulties — an  inferiority  complex,  peculiarities  of  tem- 
perament, hypersensitiveness,  and  suspicion.  Loss  of  hear- 
ing often  requires  reorganization  of  personality,  as  well  as 
common  sense  and  courage.  A  little  encouragement  where 
it  means  the  most — among  family  and  friends — may  be  the 
lifesaver  that  keeps  a  man  from  going  down  under  his  new 
handicap. 


Community  Health  Revival 


By  VIRGINIA  WING 


A    CHEST  X-ray  survey  of  war  workers  now  under- 
way in  Greater  Cleveland  is  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a  "health  revival."  Although  examinations 
in  the  first  plants  began  no  longer  ago  than  October,  the 
demonstration  has  already  shown  that  great  things  can  be 
done  when  the  systematic  cooperation  of  labor,  management, 
public  officials,   the  medical  society,  and  other  groups  is 
enlisted  in  a  communitywide  educational  project. 

The  project  itself  was  born  from  the  very  simple  premise 
that  inasmuch  as  all  persons  entering  the  armed  forces 
received  a  chest  X-ray,  workers  in  industry  on  the  home 
front  ought  to  receive  one  also.  Greater  Cleveland,  at  the 
present  time,  has  something  like  350,000  men  and  women 
engaged  in  industrial  war  work.  So  far  some  30,000  men 
and  women  war  workers  have  had  their  chests  X-rayed. 
During  the  next  twelve  months,  at  least  another  100,000 
workers  will  be  examined,  and  the  number  may  eventually 
run  150,000  or  200,000,  if  additional  equipment  is  obtained 
soon  enough.  Already  among  this  great  mass  of  war 
workers  there  is  obvious  pride  among  those  who  can  say, 
"I've  had  mine,  have  you  had  yours?"  Even  this  early 
in  the  program  our  chief  problem  is  to  placate  union  groups, 
plant  health  committees,  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
managers  and  management  officials  who  must  be  told  that 
it  will  be  two,  three  or  even  six  months  before  their  plants 
can  be  scheduled  for  this  health  service.  Communities  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states 
are  reporting  a  similar  experience.  Application  of  sound 
community  organization  principles  is  resulting  in  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  and  acceptance  of  mass  chest  X-ray 
procedures. 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  was  spent  in  securing  the  good 
will  and  interest  of  Cleveland  war  workers,  the  confidence 
of  their  union  leaders,  and  the  backing  of  other  community 
groups  before  the  actual  resting  began.  This  preliminary 


work  has  proved  a  most  fundamental  factor  in  its  ultimate 
success. 

Admittedly,  of  course,  the  tragic  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
started  a  chain  of  events  in  Cleveland  that  gave  a  favorable 
setting  for  concerted  community  action.  Our  industries 
were  galvanized  into  almost  total  production  with  the  800 
major  plants  which  were  converted  to  war  work  reaching 
a  peak  of  95  percent  at  one  period.  One  of  the  apparent 
problems  was  to  maintain  the  workers'  health  in  order  to 
keep  up  this  production  level.  A  Gallup  poll  had  shown 
that  90  percent  of  days  lost  through  illness  were  due  to 
colds,  influenza,  stomach  upsets,  headaches,  and  other  so- 
called  minor  ailments.  Against  such  a  background  it  was 
obvious  that  a  breakdown  of  bodily  resistance  among  the 
great  mass  of  population  represented  by  war  workers  could 
well  result  in  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  was  the  decision  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League's  board  of  trustees  that  "a  program  of 
health  education  among  workers  in  war  industries  was 
essential  if  men  and  women  are  to  'Keep  Fit — To  Work — 
To  Earn — To  Win."  We  are  supported  in  this  belief  by 
the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States,  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  by  the  Ohio  Public  Health 
Association." 

As  the  league  set  about  organizing  the  health  education 
campaign,  it  was  quickly  seen  that  its  over-all  scope  would 
require  the  support  of  other  community  interests,  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  of  health, 
social  service  and  civic  organizations.  Opportunity  for 
strategic  community  sponsorship  came  through  the  interest 
of  Mayor  Frank  J.  Lausche,  recently  reelected  to  his  second 
term  largely  because  of  his  social  outlook.  The  league  was 
very  glad  to  follow  his  suggestion  that  a  health  committee 
be  set  up  under  the  mayor's  war  production  committee,  on 
which  already  were  serving  representatives  of  management. 
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labor,  civic  groups,  and  military  departments.  As  part  of 
this  plan  Dean  Halliday,  a  public  relations  consultant  of 
wide  and  practical  experience,  and  publicity  director  for 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  health  education  campaign. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  seeking  the  cooperation  of 
the  union  officials  and  through  them  fully  informing  their 
members  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  campaign  before 
other  groups  were  approached.  A  direct  request  to  manage- 
ment for  its  full  approval  was  found  to  be  met  with  the 
counter  query:  "Do  you  have  labor's  full  approval?"  Al- 
most every  social  service  and  health  organization  has  repre- 
sentatives of  banking  and  business  on  their  boards  of 
trustees,  and  few  balance  this  off  with  representatives  of 
labor  who  sit  around  the  same  table.  In  planning  any 
community  project  it  is  often  easier  to  turn  first,  and 
perhaps  exclusively,  to  these  banking  and  business  repre- 
sentatives. Afterwards  the  working  committee  finds  it  hard 
to  understand  why  the  project  or  program  faltered  and  then 
slowed  down  or  collapsed.  "After  all,"  a  rueful  committee 
member  will  say,  "we  did  have  the  approval  and  backing  of 
some  of  our  biggest  people." 

Therefore,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  management  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mayor's  war  production  committee,  man- 
agement, as  such,  was  bypassed  for  the  time  being,  while 
organized  labor,  from  top  to  bottom,  was  being  pre-in- 
formed  and  pre-sold  on  the  entire  plan.  The  endorsement 
of  the  central  labor  bodies  was  by  official  resolutions,  but  of 
still  greater  importance  was  the  fact  that  following  the 
adoption,  the  word  went  out  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
affiliated  locals  and  to  their  membership  that  our  plan  and 
program  were  okay. 

"\I7TrH  the  approval  of  the  central  bodies  of  the  CIO 
and  AFL,  as  well  as  other  organized  labor  groups,  it 
proved  simple  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  its  health  committee.  With  the 
word  going  out  from  labor,  it  was  then  merely  a  matter  of 
mustering  the  time  and  manpower  necessary  to  organize 
the  health  education  campaign  in  one  plant  after  another. 
The  program  has  been  functioning  for  many  months  and 
now  reaches  318  war  plants.  Posters  and  folders  are  sent 
to  them  each  month.  More  than  800,000  pieces  of  health 
information  have  been  distributed  to  war  workers,  including 
issues  of  a  miniature  health  newspaper  called  "The  Home 
Patriot,"  which  carries  food  and  health  facts  into  their 
homes.  Some  220  labor-management  health  committees 
have  been  organized,  and  health  talks  and  health  exhibits 
are  scheduled  at  regular  intervals  through  these  committees. 
During  these  months  of  progress  with  the  health  edu- 
cation campaign,  development  of  plans  for  a  chest  X-ray 
survey  had  been  underway.  Dr.  George  F.  Sykes,  out- 
standing industrial  physician  with  a  record  of  some  twenty- 
two  years  as  chief  of  the  medical  department  of  the  White 
Motor  Company,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
need  for  an  adequate  chest  examination  to  complete  the 
physical  checkups  which  most  war  plants  were  giving  to 
their  workers,  old  and  new.  Early  application  was  made 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  the  loan  of  suitable 
X-ray  equipment  for  the  survey,  through  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  health 
officers  of  the  six  health  districts  of  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County.  Under  wartime  conditions  the  army  and  the  navy 
have  first  call  upon  all  X-ray  equipment  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  has  the  next  call.  State  or  local 


public  health  agencies  can  obtain  such  equipment  only 
through  and  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Few  communities  already  possess  the  mobile  or 
portable  equipment  necessary  and  our  whole  plan,  therefore, 
was  dependent  on  Washington's  approval. 

The  months  of  waiting  for  word  were  not  wasted.  On 
the  lay  side  of  the  program  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
the  war  workers  and  their  union  leaders,  as  well  as  that  of 
personnel  and  management  officials,  was  being  developed 
and  strengthened  by  the  progress  and  success  of  the  health 
education  campaign.  On  the  professional  and  medical  side, 
the  delay  gave  opportunity  for  the  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  league  to  study  all  phases  of  the  involved 
problem  of  conducting  a  communitywide  X-ray  survey  of 
mammoth  proportions  and  the  possible  far-reaching  impli- 
cations. 

Fortunately,  also,  at  this  time  a  renaissance  in  the  tuber- 
culosis program  had  given  Cleveland  the  medical  leadership 
necessary  to  such  a  broad  gauged  undertaking.  New  state 
legislation  had  made  it  possible  for  Cuyahoga  County  to 
purchase  from  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  existing  Sunny 
Acres  Sanatorium  with  its  450  beds  for  the  care  of  tuber- 
culosis patients,  and  to  appoint  a-  board  of  tuberculosis 
trustees  for  its  operation  as  a  county  institution.  The 
board  has  as  its  chairman,  Dr.  R.  H.  Bishop,  Jr.,  long  a 
leader  in  anti-tuberculosis  work,  and  at  present  also  serving 
as  president  of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

This  board  of  trustees  had  appointed  a  new  controller 
of  tuberculosis  for  the  county  in  the  person  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Stocklen,  who,  since  his  own  recovery  from  the  disease,  has 
devoted  his  professional  life  to  fighting  tuberculosis.  In  his 
capacity  as  tuberculosis  controller,  Dr.  Stocklen  represents 
each  of  the  deputy  health  officers  in  charge  of  tuberculosis 
for  each  of  the  six  city  and  county  districts. 

With  the  tuberculosis  work  of  each  health  district  thus 
correlated  under  the  controller,  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cleveland,  which  had  set  up  a  special  committee  to  study- 
the  tuberculosis  needs  of  the  community,  came  forward 
with  full  and  progressive  professional  support.  The  educa- 
tional and  promotional  functions  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  as  a  pioneering  voluntary  organization,  were  clari- 
fied in  their  relationships  to  the  functions  of  the  public 
agencies. 

WITH  these  things  done,  and  proper  committees  ap- 
pointed to  set  the  wheels  within  wheels  in  motion,  all 
concerned  were  ready  for  the  inauguration  of  a  great  cen- 
tralized tuberculosis  control  program.  In  this  interlocking 
program  the  plan  for  a  mass  X-ray  survey  occupied  a  very 
important  part.  From  a  public  health  standpoint,  it  meant 
the  opportunity  for  a  far-reaching  educational  campaign  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  constant  threat  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  great  need  of  concerted  action  for  its  prevention  and 
final  elimination.  It  meant  also  the  opportunity  for  a  rapid 
examination  of  tens  of  thousands  of  apparently  well  people 
through  use  of  the  portable  X-ray  unit,  with  early  detec- 
tion of  previously  undiscovered  cases.  For  most  of  the  cases 
discovered,  it  meant  the  almost  positive  assurance  of  cure 
as  well  as  protection  of  the  public  while  contacts  were  being 
checked. 

Such  was  the  tuberculosis  control  plan  in  Cleveland  last 
summer  when  word  finally  was  received  from  Washington 
that  an  X-ray  unit  for  our  use  was  to  be  forthcoming. 

Some  final  weeks  of  intense  activity  preceded  the  unit's 
actual  arrival.  Because  the  ground  had  been  so  well  and 
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thoroughly  prepared  during  the  preceding  eighteen  months, 
the  final  phase  of  organization  was  quickly  accomplished. 
Organized  labor  and  union  leaders  were  ready  and  waiting 
to  welcome  the  survey.  And  management,  not  to  be  out- 
done now  that  labor  really  wanted  it,  was  also  standing  in 
the  reception  line  anxiously  on  the  lookout  for  the  unit's 
arrival.  The  final  days  of  the  battle  of  priorities,  climaxed 
by  the  unprecedented,  but  officially  authorized,  900-mile 
round  trip  of  a  hired  commercial  truck  (almost  com- 
mandeered by  our  frantic  committee  when  Washington 
failed  to  provide  transportation  for  the  one-ton  X-ray 
machine),  is  a  story  in  itself.  Sufficient  to  say,  that  final 
wild  truck  trip,  by  day  and  by  night,  had  all  the  thrilling 
elements  of  the  kidnapping  of  little  Nell. 

With  the  X-ray  unit  came  an  experienced  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  doctor,  and  on  October  1  of  last  year  Cleve- 
land's mass  chest  X-ray  survey  began  in  the  plant  of  the 
White  Motor  Company,  where  tank  destroyers  are  being 
turned  out  by  the  thousands. 

In  a  little  more  than  two  weeks'  time,  4,200  men  and 
women  workers  were  "put  through"  the  X-ray  machine. 
The  successful  handling  of  this  large  number  of  workers  in 
that  comparatively  short  space  of  time  was  due  to  two 
things:  a  ten-day  pre-selling  campaign  to  the  workers 
within  the  plant  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  the 
public  relations  and  personnel  experts  of  the  company  itself, 
aided  by  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  labor  stewards 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  plant ;  and  the  unflagging 
efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  doctor  and  a 
trained  technician  in  charge  of  the  machine,  assisted  by  the 
untiring  team  work  of  the  four  women  clerks  we  had 
trained  for  the  quick  registration  and  smooth  handling  of 
the  incoming  lines  of  workers. 

In  this  first  plant  we  inaugurated  the  so-called  "flow 
system,"  whereby  the  workers  in  organized  groups  of  ten 
leave  their  machines  or  workbenches,  are  registered,  X- 
•  rayed,  and  are  back  at  their  work  in  an  elapsed  period  of 
only  12  to  15  minutes  of  company  time.  This  includes 
stripping  to  the  waist  before  being  positioned  in  front  of 
the  X-ray  machine.  Men  workers  are  X-rayed  "raw,"  but 
paper  jackets  are  provided  for  the  women. 

We  not  only  tested  our  organization  and  teamwork 
system  in  this  plant,  but  here  we  also  met  and  overcame  the 
only  point  of  opposition  raised,  so  far,  by  labor.  Despite 
the  over-all  approval  of  their  own  union,  the  officers  of  the 
local  union  within  this  first  plant  expressed  fear  that  if  the 
findings  of  the  X-ray  surveys  were  reported  to  management, 
any  disease  or  physical  disability  might  be  recorded  and 
the  workers  involved  laid  off  first  when  and  if  slack  times 
come. 

Frank  conferences  with  the  union  officials,  management 
representatives,  and  the  company's  medical  director  followed 
and  a  "confidential  report"  procedure  was  finally  agreed 
upon.  This  was  ratified  to  the  union  officers  in  an  official 
letter,  excerpts  from  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  examination  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  each  worker. 
It  is  a  free  service. 

2.  Reports  on  each  X-ray  picture  taken  will  be  completely 
confidential    between    the    individual    worker,    the    examining 
doctor   (a  U.  S.   Public   Health   Service   representative),   and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Stocklen,  Cuyahoga  County  Tuberculosis  Controller 
representing  the  Public  Health  Officers. 

It  is  understood  that  these  reports  will  not  be  released  to 
management  or  the  plant's  medical  department. 

3.  Each  worker  whose  lungs  are  found  normal   (this  is  ex- 


pected to  be  a  plus  99  percent)  will  receive  at  his  home  ad- 
dress an  official  report  to  this  effect. 

4.  Where  the  X-ray  picture  reveals  any  suspicious  condition 
of  the  lungs,  the  individual  concerned  will  be  so  advised  pri- 
vately and  confidentially.  A  recheck  may  be  necessary  because 
of  failure  of  the  film  to  make  a  dear  record.  If  this  also 
shows  a  suspicious  condition,  the  individual  will  be  advised  to 
consult  his  private  physician,  or  he  can  make  use  of  public 
health  facilities. 

If  the  final  diagnosis  reveals  an  active  tuberculosis,  the  case 
will  be  referred  to  the  individual's  private  physician,  who  in 
turn  is  required  by  law  to  report  to  the  proper  health  officer. 

Following  this  the  individual  can  remain  under  the  care  of 
his  private  physician  or  obtain  county  sanatorium  care  upon 
the  request  of  his  physician. 

At  all  times  the  X-ray  pictures  and  the  records  of  name 
will  be  in  the  confidential  care  of  the  tuberculosis  controller 
for  the  constituted  health  officers  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  although  the  individual  concerned  will  have  access  to 
his  record  whenever  he  so  desires. 

When  the  program  is  inaugurated  in  the  plant  and  during 
its  entire  operation  we  would  request  that  your  committee 
appoint  a  steward  to  be  present  at  all  times  during  examina- 
tions as  an  official  labor  representative. 

The  X-ray  machine  which  has  been  loaned  to  us  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  a  photofluorographic  unit 
using  35mm  film.  The  unit  is  equipped  with  a  rotating 
anode  tube  and  a  high  speed  screen  which  makes  it  possible 
to  take  the  pictures  at  an  average  rate  of  120  per  hour, 
reaching  a  high  rate  of  150  an  hour  for  short  periods  of 
operation. 

THE  approach  to  the  workers  is  on  a  positive  health 
basis.  The  campaign  slogan  is  "Make  Sure  You're 
Safe."  We  believe  that  in  taking  such  an  approach  we  are 
merely  making  use  of  practical  applied  psychology.  For  this 
reason  we  have  discarded  literature  supplied  from  national 
sources  which  to  our  way  of  thinking  makes  the  negative 
approach.  Examples  are  folders  which  say  "You  May  Look 
Well  But — "  and  are  far  from  encouraging  to  men  and 
women  who  ought  to  have  a  chest  examination. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  in  the  survey  to  give  any  detailed 
report  or  analysis  of  the  findings.  Studies  will  be  published 
at  a  later  date.  We  can  say,  however,  that  the  number  of 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis  being  found  corresponds  to  tin- 
national  average  of  approximately  2  per  thousand  persons 
examined. 

Since  the  X-ray  survey  is  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  health  officers  representing  the  six  health 
districts  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  official  tuberculosis  con- 
troller for  the  same  area,  reports  on  cases  found  are  im- 
mediately meshed  with  the  established  public  health  routine. 
All  persons  whose  chests  are  found  to  be  normal  are  notified 
to  that  effect.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  card  signed  by 
the  six  health  officers  and  the  tuberculosis  controller  which 
informs  the  recipient  that  "The  X-ray  of  your  chest  taken 
on  such-and-such  date  has  been  read  and  is  normal." 

This  report  card  is  sent  to  the  worker's  home  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  under  first  class  postage,  with  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation and  further  health  information.  This  letter  is 
signed  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Sweeney,  chairman  of  the  technical 
advisory  committee  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. 

A  worker  whose  X-ray  shows  anything  suspicious  is 
called  back  for  a  re-take.  The  re-take  is  a  standard  14x17 
X-ray  picture,  which  the  machine  is  also  equipped  to  make. 
A  further  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  large  X-ray,  after 
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which  the  person  is  called  in  for  personal  consultation  with 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  doctor  in  charge  of  the 
X-ray  operations  and  the  tuberculosis  controller.  He  is 
then  given  advice  as  to  his  condition  and  what  should  be 
done  about  it.  Referral  is  made  to  his  private  physician  if 
he  has  one,  and  he  is  also  acquainted  with  the  public  health 
services  which  are  available  to  him  at  the  county  tuber- 
culosis clinic  or  at  the  county  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 


At  this  writing,  the  X-ray  survey  has  been  made  in  a 
dozen  of  our  large  and  small  plants.  Half  a  hundred  more 
plants  are  booked  on  a  schedule  running  well  into  June  of 
this  year,  while  still  other  plants  are  anxiously  waiting  to 
have  dates  set  for  them.  Meanwhile,  requests  for  informa- 
tion and  bookings  continue  to  pour  in  daily  from  labor 
and  management  indicating,  we  believe,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  health  revival. 


Children  in  the  Fields 

By  AMBER  ARTHUN  WARBURTON 
Formerly  on  the  Staff  of  the  Industrial  Division,  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


SOME  day  peace  will  come  again.  With  it,  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  before  our  entry  into 
World  War  II,  knew  no  other  life  than  that  of 
agricultural  day  laborers  will,  as  young  men  and  women, 
return  home  from  the  battlefields  and  the  centers  of  war 
production.  Undoubtedly  they  will  be  more  inquiring 
young  people  than  they  were,  more  alert  to  the  conditions 
of  their  lives  than  when  they  went  away.  They  will  have 
heard  of  the  hopes  held  out  in  the  Atlantic  Charter:  Im- 
proved labor  standards  .  .  .  economic  adjustment  .  .  .  social 
security  .  .  .  freedom  from  fear  and  want.  .  .  . 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Children's  Bureau  ("The 
Work  and  Welfare  of  Children  of  Agricultural  Laborers 
in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,"  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
298)  tells  the  story  of  the  mode  of  life  of  children  of  farm 
laborers  who  harvested  winter  vegetables  in  one  important 
agricultural  area  in  1941.  The  facts  presented  in  this  study 
may  well  serve  as  guideposts  in  considering  plans  for  war 
and  postwar  measures  to  meet  the  problems  and  relieve  the 
want  of  men,  women,  and  children  dependent  on  large 
scale  agriculture  for  a  livelihood. 

The  information  for  this  study  was  obtained  in  inter- 
views with  342  families  of  farm  laborers  who  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  Hidalgo  County — that  tip  of  Texas  bor- 
dered by  Mexico  to  the  south.  These  fertile,  irrigated  lands 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  are  outstandingly  impor- 
tant for  the  production  of  winter  vegetables  and  grapefruit. 
Cotton  and  a  variety  of  other  crops  are  raised  there,  also. 
The  study  describes  the  employment  conditions  of  children 
who  worked  in  the  fields ;  family  earnings ;  schooling ;  health 
problems.  The  situation,  with  certain  variations,  is  typical 
of  areas  with  large  scale  farms  and  field  labor  doing  hand 
work  in  family  groups. 

The  Children's  Bureau  always  has  been  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  children  in  such  agricultural 
areas.  In  increasing  numbers  children  have  been  hired  to 
help  harvest  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  small  fruits. 
The  development  of  enterprises  specializing  in  certain  crops 
has  extended  the  problem.  Employment  in  agricultural 
labor  of  this  sort  is  very  different  from  work  on  a  home 
farm.  Work  under  the  supervision  of  parents  who  regu- 
late tasks  to  the  child's  capacity,  and  to  his  school  program, 
may  be  a  constructive  educational  experience.  But  on  the 
large  scale  farms,  young  wage  earners  often  toil  long  hours, 
doing  strenuous  yet  monotonous  work,  with  inadequate 
periods  for  rest  and  food.  Many  of  the  children  are  de- 
prived of  opportunity  for  normal  school  progress. 

The  998  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  in  the  342  families  interviewed  were  almost  with- 
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out  exception  native  Americans,  born  and  brought  up  in 
Texas,  most  of  them  of  Mexican  stock.  The  parents,  like 
most  of  the  adult  agricultural  field  workers  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  had  crossed  from  Mexico  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  to  make  their  home  in  the  United  States. 
They  came  in  response  to  the  great  demand  for  field  labor 
during  the  years  when  the  dry  ranch  lands  of  the  region 
were  brought  under  cultivation  with  the  extension  of  irriga- 
tion. The  children  of  non-Spanish-speaking  parentage,  as 
well  as  some  of  Mexican  descent,  came  from  families  of 
former  Texas  sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers.  Their 
families  had  become  agricultural  wage  laborers  because  of 
the  boll  weevil,  or  because  the  head  of  the  household  had 
died  or  was  in  poor  health.  Other  families  had  been  "trac- 
tored  out"  of  their  small  holdings. 

THE  children  in  this  study  were  reared  in  segregated 
communities  that  had  grown  up  near  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  packing -houses  along  the  railroad  serving  the  valley. 
Since  these  "Mexican  towns,"  as  they  are  called,  have  their 
own  schools  and  churches,  their  own  main  streets,  movies, 
stores,  and  service  industries,  the  people  who  live  in  them 
have  little  contact  with  the  residents  in  the  other  part  of 
town.  Therefore,  neither  adults  nor  children  have  much 
opportunity  to  learn  English  or  become  assimilated  into  the 
English-speaking  community.  Some  of  the  families  inter- 
viewed were  living  in  transient  settlements  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns,  or  in  the  open  country  along  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

The  homes  of  the  agricultural  workers  visited  were 
usually  crudely  constructed  —  one  or  two-room  houses, 
shacks,  or  huts  overcrowded  by  the  large  families  occupy- 
ing them.  They  had  little  furniture  except  such  basic 
necessities  as  a  stove,  a  bed  or  two,  a  table,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers or  a  trunk,  a  bench  or  chair.  Some  town  families  had 
city  water  from  a  spigot  centrally  located  in  a  yard  between 
the  houses.  The  people  in  the  open  country  usually  dipped 
water  from  the  irrigation  ditches  or  canals,  which  had  open- 
pit  privies,  pigsties,  and  refuse  heaps  along  their  margins. 
Every  family,  in  town  or  in  a  rural  area,  shared  a  primitive 
open-pit  privy  with  several  other  families. 

It  was  often  found  that  the  families  had  lived  in  these 
makeshift  homes  for  years.  When  they  migrated  in  the 
summer  and  fall  to  work  in  other  cotton-producing  areas 
of  Texas,  as  most  of  the  families  in  this  study  did,  they 
usually  returned  to  the  dwelling  they  had  left.  Often  they 
owned  the  house  itself,  although  in  many  cases  they  rented 
the  land  on  which  it  stood.  Hidalgo  County  was  the  per- 
manent home  of  most  of  the  children  in  this  study. 
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'1  he  families  interviewed,  harvested  vegetables  from  No- 
vember through  June.  They  picked  cotton  in  their  home 
valley  in  the  midsummer  months,  and  most  of  them  mi- 
grated for  the  cotton-picking  season  elsewhere  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall.  In  most  of  the  field  work,  even  young 
children  could  take  part  and  so  contribute  something  to 
the  meager  family  earnings. 

Any  morning  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  if  the 
weather  was  suitable,  the  labor  contractor  could  be  seen 
assembling  his  crew  of  field  workers  from  among  his  own 
family,  his  relatives,  and  neighbors.  Infants  in  arms  were 
often  taken  along  because  no  one  was  left  at  home  to  care 
for  them.  Children  six  and  seven  years  of  age  came  along, 
ran  errands  in  the  fields,  and  gradually  learned  to  work. 
By  the  time  they  were  eight  or  nine,  their  earnings  were 
recognized  as  a  contribution  to  the  family  income. 

The  labor  contractor  was  assigned  by  the  packing  shed 
to  harvest  certain  fields  where  the  standing  crop  had  been 
purchased  by  the  shed's  field  agent.  The  contractor  trans- 
ported the  workers  to  and  from  the  fields — twenty-five  or 
more  persons  crowded  in  a  huge  produce  truck. 

The  length  of  the  work  day  varied  with  the  amount  of 
work  assigned  to  the  labor  contractor,  the  time  spent  in 
transportation  and  in  waiting  for  the  contractor  to  transact 
his  business  with  the  packing  shed.  In  a  sample  work  week 
during  the  vegetable  harvesting  season,  children  were  away 
from  home  as  little  as  two  to  as  many  as  sixteen  hours  on 
the  days  they  worked.  Of  the  employed  boys  and  girls  that 
week,  57  percent  averaged  ten  hours  or  more  away  from 
home  on  each  work  day. 

The  low  rates  of  pay  for  adult  workers  and  the  irregu- 
lar employment  led  many  parents  to  put  their  children  to 
work.  The  amount  of  work  available  varied  from  day  to 
day  as  well  as  from  season  to  season,  depending  on  weather, 
market  demands,  and  the  crops  in  season.-  During  the 
sample  work  week  at  the  peak  of  the  winter  harvesting  sea- 
son, nearly  one  half  the  employed  boys  and  girls  worked 
on  three  or  four  days,  while  one  fourth  worked  only  one 
or  two  days;  nearly  one  third  worked  five  or  more  d;i\s. 
Since  the  harvest  crews  worked  in  family  groups,  these  fig- 
^ures  also  show  the  irregularity  of  adult  employment. 

OF  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  study,  69  percent  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  had  worked  ;ir 
some  time  during  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  interview. 
About  25  percent  of  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
and  80  percent  of  those  between  ten  and  fourteen  had  been 
employed.  Nearly  all  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
had  worked  within  the  year ;  most  of  them  were  considered 
regular  family  wage  earners;  some  were  the  chief  bread- 
winners. 

Typical  of  the  work  histories  were  those  of  the  older 
Gonzales  children.  The  family  had  seven  members  living 
at  home — father,  mother  and  five  children.  Juan,  age  four- 
teen, had  worked  since  he  was  eight;  and  Jose,  nine,  since 
he  was  seven.  Their  sister  Luisa,  eleven  years  old,  had 
never  worked  in  the  fields.  She  did  the  housework,  cooked, 
:md  cared  for  the  two  children  aged  six  and  three,  while  the 
mother,  father,  and  two  boys  were  in  the  fields. 

During  the  winter  vegetable  harvest,  the  four  Gonzales 
wage  earners  found  some  work  each  week.  In  the  sample 
work  week,  their  labor  contractor  called  for  them  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  each  of  six  mornings  in  the 
week.  On  five  days  they  returned  home  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  on  Saturday  they  returned  at  noon.  They 


gathered  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips.  The  lather  commented 
that  this  work  was  hard  for  nine-year-old  Jose  so  he 
did  not  do  much  of  it.  Jose  spent  most  of  his  time  count- 
ing vegetables  and  tying  them  into  bunches.  His  father 
added,  "He  is  still  learning  to  work."  In  that  unusually 
good  week  the  family  earned  $7,  somewhat  more  than  did 
most  families  in  the  sample  work  week. 

Mr.  Gonzales  reported  that  his  boys  had  worked  in  fifty 
weeks  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  winter  months  they 
worked  mostly  in  the  carrot,  beet,  and  turnip  fields.  From 
April  through  June  they  picked  tomatoes.  Although  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  were  not  generally  permitted  to  pick 
tomatoes — because  of  the  damage  they  might  do  to  the  vines 
— Jose  was  taken  along  for  tomato  picking  and  managed 
to  be  useful. 

This  family  did  not  remain  in  Hidalgo  County  for  the 
cotton-picking  season,  but  left  with  their  labor  contractor 
in  July  for  northern  and  western  Texas.  They  worked  in 
four  places  on  their  migratory  trek,  which  lasted  tweim- 
three  weeks. 

Most  of  the  families  made  their  living  from  a  cycle  of 
employment  similar  to  that  of  the, Gonzales  family.  Those 
who  had  non-agricultural  as  well  as  farm  work,  generally 
had  higher  incomes.  Migrant  families  also  usually  earned 
more  than  the  non-migrants. 

THE  median  income  of  the  families  in  this  study  was 
$350  for  the  preceding  year.  In  their  fifty  weeks  of 
employment,  the  Gonzales  family  earned  a  total  of  $387. 

On  this  income  the  Gonzales  family  was  barely  able  to 
exist.  The  seven  members  lived  and  slept  in  one  room.  The 
mother  reported  that  all  the  children  had  been  ill  during 
the  past  year  but  had  had  no  medical  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequate  incomes  of  the  families  studied, 
rarely  was  assistance  of  any  kind  available  to  them.  In- 
stances of  discrimination  against  these  people  were  reported. 
One  father  interviewed  told  of  his  experience  in  applying 
for  work  relief  when  his  family  was  desperately  in  need. 
The  director  of  the  office  told  all  the  "American"  appli- 
cants to  line  up  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  when  that 
was  done,  he  told  the  others  to  go  home.  This  man  never 
sought  assistance  again. 

School  records  showed  that  these  children  lacked  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity — the  goal 
of  modern  education.  The  schooling  of  the  Gonzales  chil- 
dren was  typical.  The  fourteen-year-old  lad,  Juan,  was 
considered  beyond  school  age.  He  had  not  been  to  school 
for  two  years  and  had  attended  "very  little  time"  in  each 
of  the  four  previous  years.  Eleven-year-old  Luisa  had  at- 
tended school  for  only  three  months,  the  year  she  was  nine. 
In  the  same  year,  Jose,  who  was  then  seven,  had  gone  to 
school  about  a  month.  The  boy  who  was  six  was  consid- 
ered too  young  for  school.  Mr.  Gonzales  dismissed  the  idea 
of  schooling  for  his  children — "We  are  too  poor,  and  we 
move  around  to  much." 

Although  this  study  was  made  at  a  season  when  the  mi- 
grants had  returned  to  Hidalgo  County  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  area  was  at  its 
peak,  only  488  children,  or  58  percent  of  the  837  who  were 
six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  enrolled  up  to  the  time  of 
the  interview.  Of  the  161  youth  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years,  only  nine  were  in  school.  Eighteen  percent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  aged  six  to  fifteen  and  9  percent  of  those  six- 
teen and  seventeen  had  never  been  to  school. 

l-Y\v  children  began  school  before"  they  were  seven  or  eight 
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\cars  ol  age,  and  the  schooling  of  many  ended  before  they 
were  fourteen.  In  the  years  they  attended,  those  who  mi- 
grated entered  late,  and  a  great  many  missed  school  for 
work  in  the  fields  after  enrolling.  Some  withdrew  early. 
Only  two  fifths  of  the  enrolled  children  had  attended  120 
days  of  the  possible  175  days  in  the  current  school  year,  the 
minimum  required  under  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  enrolled  children  attended  not  more 
than  twelve  of  the  thirty-five  weeks  in  the  school  year. 

Often  the  fact  that  the  children  had  enrolled  meant  little 
or  nothing  so  far  as  their  education  was  concerned.  They 
missed  so  much  time  that  they  could  not  make  normal 
progress.  For  example,  the  school  record  available  for 
Juana  Lopez,  age  thirteen,  showed  that  she  began  school  at 
the  normal  age  of  six,  and  enrolled  in  seven  school  years. 
During  those  years  she  attended  124  days,  96  days,  101 
days,  86  days,  78  days,  97  days,  and  50  days.  In  the  last 
year,  when  she  withdrew  in  December  to  work  in  the  fields, 
she  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Various  responsibilities  often  kept  very  young  children 
from  school.  Manuela  Lopez,  eight  years  old,  had  enrolled 
in  the  current  year  and  also  in  the  previous  year.  The 
school  records  showed  that  she  attended  69  days  in  her  first 
year  and  20  days  in  the  current  year.  In  the  preceding  fall 
she  had  enrolled  on  November  18  when  the  family  returned 
from  migrating  but  had  withdrawn  by  January  20,  to  take 
care  of  her  mother,  who  was  ill.  When  Mrs.  Lopez  was 
better,  Manuela  went  to  work  instead  of  returning  to 
school.  In  the  sample  work  week,  Manuela  was  employed 
in  the  field  on  three  days.  She  earned  30  cents. 

Few  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  left  school  had 
achieved  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  education.  The 
school  records  of  the  out-of-school  youth  of  fourteen  and 
over  showed  that  more  than  half  had  enrolled  in  fewer 
than  five  school  years.  Since  most  of  them  had  a  language 
handicap  and  were  frequently  absent  during  the  years  they 


enrolled,  normal  grade  progress  was  impossible.  One  fourth 
of  the  boys  and  girls  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
in  the  first  grade  when  they  left  school.  Fewer  than  one 
half  had  reached  the  fourth  grade. 

The  crowded  homes  made  it  impossible  for  the  children 
to  have  proper  rest.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  children  slept 
on  the  floor  or  ground,  sometimes  on  a  mattress,  more  often 
on  a  blanket,  a  piece  of  canvas  or  cardboard.  Of  those  who 
slept  on  a  bed  or  mattress,  only  a  few  slept  alone.  Nearly 
two  thirds  slept  with  two  or  three  other  persons,  in  some 
instances,  with  four  other  persons. 

The  diets  of  the  children  consisted  principally  of  pinto 
or  navy  beans,  rice,  potatoes,  and  tortillas.  After  infancy, 
milk  was  used  in  small  amounts  or  not  at  all  by  most  of 
the  children.  Of  the  children  two  years  of  age  and  older, 
about  half  drank  no  milk,  and  half  of  those  who  did  take 
milk  used  it  only  in  tea  and  coffee.  Whether  or  not  children 
at  work  had  lunch  depended  on  whether  the  family  had 
food  tnat  could  be  carried  to  the  fields,  and  whether  they 
felt  they  could  spare  time  to  eat.  Several  children  reported 
eating  while  they  worked  because  so  many  families  wore 
taken  to  the  field  that,  in  order  to  make  "any  money,"  it 
was  necessary  to  work  every  minute. 

Medical  care  was  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  the  fami- 
lies, and  illnesses  were  usually  treated  with  home  remedies. 
One  fourth  of  the  children  born  alive  to  the  mothers  in 
this  study  had  died  before  they  were  eighteen;  many  died 
without  medical  attention. 

American  youth  is  making  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  on  the  agricultural  production  front.  The 
responsibility  falls  upon  the  community  and  the  nation  to 
protect  youth  against  such  child  labor  conditions  as  were 
found  in  Hidalgo  County,  now  and  when  peace  comes. 
Constant  vigilance  and  careful  planning  are  called  for  if 
all  the  children  in  the  land  are  to  share  equally  in  their 
birthright  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 


New  Perspectives  in  Social  Welfare 


Bv  EVELINE  M.  BURNS 


WHAT  will  be  the  role  of  the  social  services  in 
the  postwar  world?     The  reply  depends  in  large 
part  on  social  workers  today.     Out  of  firsthand 
knowledge,  this  professional  group  has  an  urgent  respon- 
sibility to  prove  the  need  for  expanding  social  security  and 
other  social  service  programs.      It  is  time  to  remove  the 
aura  of  widows'  weeds  with  which  these  programs  have 
been  shrouded,  and  to  begin  to  emphasize  their  essential 
and    constructive    function    in    the    complicated    economic 
society  of  today. 

But,  in  facing  this  task,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
social  services  in  a  new  perspective.  We  must  plan  for 
their  extension  not  only  because  they  are  necessary  for 
decent  community  living  and  for  maintaining  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  population,  but  also  because  they  offer 
much  needed  avenues  of  employment. 

The  most  heartening  fact  to  come  out  of  the  war  is 
the  discovery  that  Americans  can,  if  they  wish,  enjoy  a 
national  income  vastly  greater  than  any  one  would  have 
believed  possible  five  or  ten  years  ago.  We  know  that  if 
we  have  the  courage  and  imagination  to  make  full  use 
of  all  our  resources — human,  physical,  and  organizational 
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— we  can  double  the  national  income  of  1932-3  when  we 
allowed  millions  of  workers  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
capital  and  equipment  to  lie  in  wasteful  idleness.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  our  total  national  production  that  will 
determine  the  standard  of  living  of  the  postwar  world. 
Can  we  be  as  successful  in  peace  as  in  war  in  insuring  the 
full  use  of  all  our  resources? 

Further,  it  is  important  to  ask:  Will  this  great  pro- 
ductive potential,  in  and  of  itself,  bring  about  freedom 
from  want  and  an  acceptable  standard  of  living?  There 
are  three  reasons  for  a  negative  reply.  First,  a  policy  of 
full  employment  will  not  assure  income  to  those  who  for 
any  reason  are  unable  to  work.  Their  numbers  are  sur- 
prisingly large.  Even  today,  with  the  fullest  employment 
the  nation  has  ever  known,  about  3,500,000  American 
households  depend  for  all  or  most  of  their  income  on  one 
or  more  of  the  social  security  and  allied  programs.  They 
are  the  households  of  those  who  are  too  old  to  work, 
too  young  to  work,  too  sick  to  work,  and  a  relatively  small 
number  of  those  temporarily  unemployed,  people  who  have 
lost  one  job  and  have  not  yet  located  another. 

Second,  there  is  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether  we 
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shall  succeed  in  maintaining  full  employment  after  the  war. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  pessimist  to  be  somewhat 
skeptical  of  a  high  measure  of  success,  at  least  for  some 
time.  In  the  readjustment  period,  millions  of  men  will 
be  leaving  the  armed  forces.  In  addition,  of  the  12,000,000 
to  20,000,000  engaged  on  war  production  (depending  on 
the  classification  adopted),  some  ten  million  at  least  will 
have  to  be  relocated  in  civilian  production.  All  this  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  simultaneously  with  considerable 
geographical  relocations  of  industry,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  potentialities  of  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  without  the  spur  of  patriotism,  fear  of  the 
enemy,  or  the  stimulating  presence  of  government  as  a 
major  purchaser.  Even  during  the  war,  when  these  in- 
ducements to  speedy  absorption  of  labor  were  all  present, 
there  were  long  delays  for  purely  technical  reasons  in  the 
conversion  of  industry  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing.  It 
is  not  pessimistic,  but  merely  prudent,  to  recognize  that 
this  vast  economic  reorganization  of  the  postwar  period  is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  unem- 
ployment. Nor  is  it  certain  that  even  when  the  read- 
justment has  been  carried  through,  we  can  keep  employ- 
ment and  business  on  an  even  keel.  We  never  were  able 
to  do  so  before  the  war,  and  in  the  postwar  period  we 
shall  have  an  added  problem  in  the  very  fact  of  our  in- 
creased productivity.  For  economists  estimate  that  even  if 
we  maintain  a  postwar  income  of  $130,000,000,000  we 
shall  not  require  all  the  workers  now  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries  to  turn  out  the  volume  of  goods  that 
will  be  demanded  at  that  level  of  income,  unless  there  is 
a  great  change  in  the  distribution  of  income.  Other  avenues 
of  employment,  in  construction,  service  industries,  and  the 
social  services  must  be  opened  up. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  not  all  of  the  things 
essential  to  decent  community  living  and  a  healthy  and 
effective  population,  are  bought  over  the  counter.  Many 
important  components  of  well  being — schools,  hospitals, 
recreation,  civic  beauty,  for  example — are  produced  because 
groups  of  people  get  together  in  voluntary  agencies  or 
through  government,  and  exercise  a  joint  demand.  With- 
out this  demand  these  things  will  not  be  produced  merely 
because  we  have  the  capacity  to  produce  them. 

'"T^HESE  facts  suggest  that  social  planners  must  assume 
A  new  responsibilities.  They  must  recognize  and  get 
others  to  see  that  social  security  measures  are  essential, 
not  merely  in  the  interests  of  the  economically  insecure 
individual,  but  also  as  a  necessary  safeguard  for  the  well- 
being  of  us  all.  Despite  the  many  worthwhile  plans  being 
made  by  private  enterprise  to  assure  full  employment,  the 
possibility  remains  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  successful. 
We  must  have  a  second  line  of  defense.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  the  early 
Thirties  when  a  temporary  recession  of  economic  activity 
became  a  downward  spiral.  A  social  security  structure 
which  would  assure  a  minimum  income  to  all  families 
would  at  the  same  time  provide  a  floor  of  purchasing  power 
on  which  businessmen  could  count.  On  such  a  foundation, 
private  enterprise  could  build  towards  ever  fuller  employ- 
ment. And  the  beneficiaries,  be  it  noted,  would  be  not 
merely  the  economically  insecure  but  all  of  us,  for  all  have 
a  stake  in  maintaining  a  high  national  income. 

Further,  the  extension  of  the  social  services  offers  new 
fields  of  employment.  Too  much  of  the  planning  for 
public  work  in  the  past  has  been  in  terms  of  bricks  and 


mortar.  But  employment  is  created  just  as  surely  when 
we  plan  for  nursing  services,  more  adequately  staffed 
schools  and  hospitals,  better  child  care  centers,  and  the 
like.  Such  employment  is  a  more  adequate  answer  to  the 
problem  than  are  many  types  of  construction  projects.  For 
the  need  is  not  for  temporary  employment;  it  is  in  large 
part  for  the  permanent  placement  elsewhere  of  workers 
for  whom  there  will  be  no  jobs  in  postwar  industry.  Thus, 
in  planning  the  expansion  of  their  agency's  services,  social 
workers  can  feel  that  they  are  contributing  directly  to  the 
solution  of  the  nation's  most  challenging  problem:  how 
to  insure  full  employment  in  the  postwar  period. 

But  if  social  planners  are  to  seize  the  opportunities 
opened  to  them  by  the  potentially  high  national  income, 
they  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship. First,  they  must  possess  themselves  and  create  in 
others  an  awareness  of  the  inadequacies  of  present  arrange- 
ments for  social  security.  The  facts  are  not  far  to  seek, 
but  they  must  be  mastered  and  disseminated.  In  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board's  Report  on  Security, 
Work  and  Relief  Policies,  the  facts  were  spread  on  the  rec- 
ord. That  document  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
first  step  in  sound  planning  is  an  awareness  of  what  already 
has  been  done  and  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  exist- 
ing programs.  The  Report  was  concerned  not  only  with 
the  interests  of  the  economically  insecure,  but  also  with 
the  economic  and  financial  consequences  of  various  policies 
and  with  problems  of  administration.  Unless  all  these 
facts  are  better  known,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  extensions 
of  social  security.  People  will  not  look  with  favor  on 
proposed  changes  until  they  are  convinced  that  what  they 
have  already  is  unsatisfactory. 

Second,  social  planners  must  familiarize  themselves  and 
others  with  the  nature  of  the  proposals  for  change.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  several  documents,  all  of  which 
agree  on  goals  but  which  differ  in  emphasis  or  scope. 
Every  social  worker  has  a  responsibility  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  merit  of,  for  example,  the  proposals 
of  the  National  Resources  Board's  security  report,  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingall  bill, 
and  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Resources  Board  Report 
on  Demobilization  and  Readjustment,  many  of  which  arr 
now  embodied  in  bills  for  ex-servicemen's  benefits  now  be- 
fore Congress.  And  having  made  up  his  mind  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  press  for  action. 

THIS  is  the  time  in  every  community  to  begin  to  plan 
for  needed  expansion  of  social  services.  Many  com- 
munities already  are  taking  inventories  of  local  needs  and 
resources  and  seeing  how  gaps  can  be  filled.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  is  saying  to  its  members,  . 
all  of  whom  are  businessmen:  "Fix  your  mind  on  a  $130,- 
000,000,000  national  income,  and  see  how  many  more 
refrigerators  or  automobiles  or  other  goods  you  could  ex- 
pect to  sell  at  that  level.  Lay  your  plans  accordingly." 
Here  is  a  technique  for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
social  planning:  Fix  your  eyes  on  a  national  income  of 
$130,000,000,000  and  see  how  many  hospitals  and  health 
centers,  schools  and  playgrounds,  clinics  and  visiting  nurses, 
we  could  afford  to  have.  But  social  workers  must  not  do 
their  planning  as  a  narrow  professional  group,  even  though 
their  profession  enables  them  to  realize,  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  most,  the  need  for  new  social  services.  They 
must  disseminate  an  awareness  of  social  needs  among  all 
other  groups  in  their  communities  if  plans  are  to  be  laid 
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upon  a  secure  foundation.  This  kind  of  community  plan- 
ning has  another  advantage.  It  may  put  life  and  content 
into  that  often  misused  phrase  "local  self-government  and 
citizen  responsibility."  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  show 


how  nobly  democracies  can  plan,  how  effectively  the  plans 
can  be  put  into  effect. 

Adapted  from  a  speech  given  at  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  last  November. 


Changing  Emphases  in  Public  Welfare 

By  ANNA  A.  CASSATT 
Supervisor  of  Staff  Development,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 


WHEN  a  public  welfare  system  accepts  the  concept 
that  its  function  is  to  meet  social  welfare  problems 
as  they  arise,  its  program  becomes  flexible,  chang- 
ing emphasis  with  the  pressures  of  national  crises.  Part  of 
this  flexibility  is  to  seize  the  opportunity  in  periods  between 
emergencies  to  move  slowly  and  carefully  into  trouble  areas 
that  require  a  more  deliberate  and  subtle  approach  than  can 
be  afforded  under  pressure.  Today,  with  the  decline  in 
economic  need,  public  welfare  agencies  have  reached  one 
of  these  breathing  spells  in  respect  to  public  assistance.  In 
spite  of  staff  losses,  average  case  loads  per  worker  have 
decreased  to  a  point  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  case- 
worker to  consider  problems  less  emergent  in  nature  than 
the  immediate  prospects  of  hunger  and  cold. 

The  caseworker  also  faces  a  change  in  planning,  for  the 
fact  that  a  smaller  staff  is  handling  fewer  cases  means  that 
she  must  cover  a  larger  geographical  territory,  and  travel 
greater  distances.  Nevertheless,  she  probably  still  has  more 
time  for  each  case.  Heretofore,  pressure  has  forced  her  to 
use  short  cuts  in  recording  and  in  client  contacts.  It  has 
also  made  it  necessary  for  her  frequently  to  work  over- 
time, resulting  in  occasional  lapses  in  promptness  at  the 
office  and  in  a  hurried  examination  of  client  situations.  In 
other  words,  pressure  in  the  past  has  forced  the  caseworker 
into  a  "touch  and  go"  approach  to  her  work.  Now  is  the 
time  to  break  this  pattern  and  develop  a  new  set  of  work 
habits. 

However,  the  present  let-down  in  pressure  does  not 
apply  to  training  camp  areas,  where  caseworkers  are  faced 
with  frequent  emergencies  of  unfamiliar  varieties.  While 
these  new  emergencies  often  involve  financial  difficulties 
this  is  not  always  so,  as  it  was  in  depression  days.  When 
they  do,  the  financial  problems,  too,  are  different.  Now- 
adays the  solution  lies  less  frequently  in  securing  employ- 
ment than  in  tiding  a  family  over  until  payday,  or  helping 
a  wanderer  get  back  home. 

In  areas  where  staff  decline  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  decline  in  work  pressure,  the  problem  of  how  to  give  the 
required  service  becomes  more  acute  than  ever  because  of 
the  time  consuming  nature  of  some  of  the  new  emergencies. 
The  emphasis  for  the  past  several  years  having  been  upon 
establishing  eligibility  for  assistance,  the  worker  has  de- 
veloped skills  mainly  in  budgeting,  finance,  and  verification. 
She  has  had  little  time  to  devote  to  family  problems  of 
another  nature.  Now,  when  war  working  parents  abandon 
or  neglect  their  children,  the  caseworker  is  faced  with  situ- 
ations in  which  she  has  had  little  experience.  In  the  light 
of  new  problems  she  must  reexamine  her  method  of  ap- 
proach, her  skills,  agency  procedures  and  policies,  the  laws, 
the  local  resources.  When  situations  are  urgent  and  the 
staff  is  inadequate,  her  task  is  difficult  indeed. 

In  most  areas,  however,  the  lessening  of  economic  need 
has  cut  down  the  public  welfare  case  load  appreciably. 
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Much  of  the  decrease  has  automatically  followed  the  open- 
ing up  of  employment  opportunities,  but  part  of  it  can  also 
be  attributed  to  community  pressures.  The  community, 
aware  of  changes  in  conditions,  has  switched  its  interest 
from  getting  old  folks  and  children  on  the  assistance  rolls 
to  getting  people  off  relief  and  into  jobs.  Though  by  this 
time  most  of  the  people  left  on  the  rolls  are  there  because 
of  some  kind  of  permanent  disability,  there  is  a  constructive 
side  in  the  community's  interest  in  cutting  the  rolls  still 
further.  The  one  great  advantage  is  that  it  throws  rehabili- 
tation into  the  limelight. 

Such  occurrences  as  the  decreases  everywhere  in  old  age 
assistance  loads  point  up  our  former  shortsightedness  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  The  aged,  who 
have  been  snapping  up  all  types  of  jobs,  have  been  proving 
right  and  left  how  fallible  was  the  caseworker's  disregard 
of  old  persons  as  potentials  for  rehabilitation.  And  as  the 
caseworker  watches  her  other  "unemployables"  drop  from 
the  rolls  she  is  being  treated  to  a  demonstration  that  re- 
habilitation is  possible  in  almost  all  situations  where  some- 
one is  alert  to  the  potentialities. 

Other  services  to  the  aged,  for  which  there  is  now  more 
time,  include  helping  them  in  difficult  adjustments.  Some- 
times old  persons  must  be  taught  to  fit  into  situations  which 
cannot  be  changed.  In  other  instances  the  situations  them- 
selves can  be  adjusted.  For  instance,  many  children  who 
otherwise  cheerfully  care  for  their  parents,  fail  to  recognize 
the  human  need  of  having  some  spending  money  for  a  fe\v 
pleasures  and  unforeseen  necessities.  This  represents  a  job 
of  interpretation  for  the  caseworker.  Then  there  are  the 
arrangements  for  medical  care  which  must  be  made  in  al- 
most every  OAA  case.  Old  folks,  like  everyone  else,  must 
be  physically  comfortable  if  their  morale  is  to  be  maintained. 

NOW  that  caseloads  have  become  somewhat  stabilized 
and  less  time  is  taken  up  establishing  eligibility,  the 
caseworker  can  give  more  of  her  attention  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  harry  public  assistance  families  in  all  the  cate- 
gories. She  can  help  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
find  resources  for  the  treatment  of  the  tonsil,  teeth,  and 
eye  difficulties,  and  the  childhood  diseases  and  nutri- 
tional problems  that  show  up  when  children  enter  school. 
She  can  provide  better  services  to  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
crippled  by  initiating  cooperative  treatment  plans  with  the 
state  bureaus  for  the  handicapped  and  local  service  organi- 
zations. Able  to  spend  a  longer  time  with  her  clients,  she 
can  learn  about  the  things  that  are  bothering  them  within 
their  family  life,  such  as  the  behavior  of  their  children  or 
inability  to  make  a  dollar  stretch  as  far  as  it  should. 

Behavior  problems  are  indeed  coming  more  and  more 
frequently  to  the  caseworker's  attention.  Though  they  often 
demand  a  service  beyond  the  caseworker's  capacities,  she 
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at  least  can  make  referrals  to  other  resources,  such  as  child 
guidance  clinics,  where  they  exist,  or  she  can  plan  ways  of 
getting  acute  cases  to  places  where  the  proper  care  is  avail- 
able. When  the  problem  is  not  acute  or  other  resources  are 
not  available,  the  caseworker  can  offer  the  family  advice 
and  suggestions.  Such  procedure  may  not  be  the  profession- 
al ideal,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  parents  are  leaning  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  public 
welfare  worker  for  aid  in  helping  untangle  the  intricacies 
of  children's  behavior.  War  pressures  on  children  have  so 
multiplied  behavior  problems  that  the  assistance  worker  is 
being  drawn  in  regardless  of  her  professional  qualifications. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  call  for  help 
in  family  budgeting,  particularly  in  cases  where  new-found 
employment  has  reduced  the  assistance  to  a  supplementary 
grant.  Public  welfare  caseworkers  have  had  long  exper- 
ience in  making  budgets  for  families  seeking  financial  aid 
through  the  various  relief  and  assistance  programs  of  the 
past,  but  the  operation  has  usually  been  approached  as  a 
method  of  determining  eligibility.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
many  caseworkers  are  using  budgeting  as  a  means  for  help- 
ing a  family  plan  constructively. 

PUBLIC  welfare  agencies  are  finding  that  applications 
have  risen  markedly  in  one  area  of  service — child  place- 
ment. Strangely  enough  an  increase  in  illegitimacy  and  in 
child  neglect  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  re- 
quests for  children  by  prospective  adoptive  parents.  Study- 
ing a  potential  boarding  or  adoptive  home  is  an  involved 
and  time  consuming  task  requiring  specialized  training. 
Some  local  welfare  departments  have  on  their  staffs  profes- 
sional child  welfare  workers  whose  case  loads  may  be  con- 
centrated on  child  placement  by  transferring  their  relief  and 
other  service  cases  to  staff  members  not  trained  in  child  wel- 
fare. But  many  agencies  do  not  have  specialized  workers 
and  the  regular  staff,  trained  or  not,  must  handle  this 
problem. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  demand  for  adoptive  homes 
has  come  an  increased  demand  for  boarding  homes  for 
children  who  need  temporary  placement.  Home  finding 
requires  staff  time  and  energy  of  varying  degrees,  for  some 
caseworkers  are  more  adept  at  locating  potential  boarding 
homes  than  others.  Naturally,  the  kind  of  district  to  which 
a  caseworker  has  been  assigned  has  a  bearing  on  this.  Then, 
too,  foster  homes  seem  easier  to  locate  in  communities  where 
successful  placements  have  been  made. 

During  the  past  two  years,  public  welfare  agencies  have 
been  witnessing  a  precipitous  rise  in  instances  of  cruelty  to 
and  neglect  of  children.  Parents,  with  war-taut  nerves, 
become  exasperated  easily  and  beat  their  children  until 
neighbors  interfere.  Other  parents,  who  have  war  jobs, 
leave  their  young  children  at  home  alone  all  day  locked  in 
the  house.  Some  children  are  left  to  roam  the  streets  until 
they  are  brought  before  the  courts  for  vagrancy.  Teen-age 
girls,  no  longer  interested  in  teen-age  boys,  are  following 
army  camps.  A  severe  case  of  whipping  reported  in  a  \orth 
Carolina  county  was  perpetrated  by  a  father  who  feared 
that  his  adolescent  daughter  might  get  into  trouble  and 
who  did  not  know  of  any  other  way  of  handling  the 
situation. 

Faced  with  a  tremendous  rise  in  cases  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, child  abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  and  run- 
aways, as  well  as  with  increased  applications  for  adoption, 
the  Juvenile  Courts  are  swamping  public  welfare  agencies 
with  requests  for  facts  about  specific  children.  Some  courts 


request  the  agencies  to  compile  social  histories  while  others 
go  to  the  agencies'  records  for  facts  supplementary  to  their 
own  findings.  Because  the  caseworker  now  has  time  to  give 
close  attention  to  such  requests,  working  relations  between 
the  courts  and  the  agencies  are  being  well  cemented. 

Public  welfare  staffs  are  also  spending  more  time  than 
formerly  in  issuing  work  certificates  to  teen-age  children. 
Local  agencies  are  coping  with  this  problem  in  various 
ways.  In  some  places,  the  county  administrator  issues  all 
work  permits,  in  others  the  service  is  performed  by  the  case- 
workers. A  few  agencies  have  appointed  a  member  of  the 
clerical  staff,  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  child  labor  laws, 
to  issue  work  permits  in  cases  where  no  problem  other  than 
establishing  age  is  apparent. 

Training  the  worker  on  the  job  to  do  the  job  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  The  drain  on  public  welfare  staffs  by 
war  service  agencies  has  made  it  necessary  to  bring  in  un- 
trained, inexperienced  replacements.  Erstwhile  school 
teachers,  nurses,  or  college  students,  now  married  and  with 
families,  join  the  agency's  staff  with  their  mental  suitc;iM--> 
packed  full  of  ideas  about  the  agency's  policies,  its  practices, 
red  tape,  how  people  ought  to  live,  and  family  life.  They 
also  have  their  ideas  about  trained  social  workers.  Their 
first  bit  of  experience  as  social  workers  has  potentialities 
of  disaster  for  both  themselves  and  the  agency.  They  must 
learn  on  the  job  about  human  attitudes  and  behavior,  cleri- 
cal routine,  presenting  cases  to  local  boards,  what  to  say  to 
a  rejected  applicant,  and  all  the  other  intricacies  of  the 
public  welfare  worker's  responsibilities.  In-service  training 
has  become  an  urgent  necessity  to  the  agency's  continued 
operation. 

AGENCY  statistics  are  sure  evidence  of  the  change  in 
public  welfare  emphasis.  At  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  figures  covering 
the  five  quarters  ending  June  30,  1943  show  an  increase 
of  approximately  50  percent  in  the  amount  of  staff  time 
spent  in  serving  persons  other  than  assistance  recipients. 
They  also  show  that  while  the  number  of  old  age  assistance 
cases  and  applications  decreased,  the  time  spent  on  the  OAA 
case  load  increased.  These  time  studies  verify  the  change 
in  emphasis  of  service  from  the  financial  to  the  health, 
morale,  family  relationship  and  situations]  aspects  of  peo- 
ple's problems. 

The  time  given  to  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to 
the  blind  cases  also  increased,  although  the  size  of  the  case 
loads  diminished.  Time  spent  on  general  relief  and  as- 
sistance cases  decreased  in  this  period,  but  the  number  of 
cases  declined  to  a  greater  extent.  The  relief  case  load 
experienced  a  22  percent  drop  during  the  period,  while  the 
time  given  to  service  relief  families  showed  a  decrease  of 
only  14  percent.  Therefore,  service  to  individual  relief  anil 
assistance  cases  actually  increased  during  the  period. 

Thus,  the  events  of  the  war  period  are  proving  that  a 
public  welfare  program  can  be  flexible  and  adjust  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  The  emphasis  now  is  more  and 
more  upon  health  services,  upon  meeting  emergencies  in  the 
area  of  family  relationships,  upon  giving  war  emergency 
service  in  cooperation  with  the  war  service  agencies.  There 
is  also  a  definite  trend  toward  attempting  to  create  an  earn- 
ing capacity  within  families  once  considered  unemployable 
and  therefore  permanently  dependent.  All  this  indicates 
that  public  welfare  is  at  last  beginning  to  act  on  the 
realization  that  the  word  "welfare"  is  a  much  broader  term 
than  "relief"  or  "assistance." 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


Ai  a  Christmas  gift  for  servicemen  the  Senate,  the  week  before  the  holiday, 
passed  and  senuto  the  House  a  measure  calling  for  mustering  out  pay 
ranging  from  $200  -to  $500. 

The  gift  is  generous.  Not  so  generous,  however,  as  individual  members  of 
Congress  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it.  Representative  Brooks  of  Louisiana, 
for  example,  has  a  bill  in  the  House  setting  a  top  of  $1,900  and  Lemke  of  North 
Dakota  is  author  of  a  measure  giving  veterans  their  regular  pay  up  to  twelve 
months  after  discharge.  Mr.  Lemke,  in  fact,  is  disgusted  with  the  Senate  bill. 
"The  administration  labored,"  he  said  "and  brought  forth  a  mouse." 

The  Senate  bill  would  give  $500  to  each  service  man  or  woman  up  to 
and  including  colonels,  who  have  served  eighteen  months  or  more  overseas  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  For  those  whose  overseas  service  had  been  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months,  there  would  be  $400.  Any  overseas  service  less  than  twelve 
months  would  entitle  the  veteran  to  $300. 

Pay  for  post-Pearl  Harbor  service  in  this  country  would  be  $300  for  those 
serving  twelve  months  or  more,  and  $200  for  everyone  else. 
The    bill,    according    to    Senator    Mc- 

On  introducing  the  measure,  Senator 
Wagner  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible at  this  point  to  say  definitely  just 
what  the  total  cost  would  be.  How- 
ever, he  declared,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  the  cost  of  running  the  war  for 
two  weeks  during  the  past  year. 

Senator  Wagner  emphasized  that  the 
bill  is  not  a  substitute  for  his  over-all 
social  security  measure,  S.I  161,  upon 
which  he  will  continue  to  demand 
action. 


Farland   of   Arizona,   does   not   preclude 
later  consideration  of  a  bonus. 


SENATORS  WAGNER,  GEORGE,  AND  CLARK 
are  co-sponsors  of  a  bill  (S.  1545)  trans- 
lating into  legislation  recommendations 
of  the  President's  message  on  social  se- 
curity for  servicemen.  The  bill  is  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  covers  only  two  of  the 
President's  three  suggestions.  Muster- 
ing out  pay,  the  first,  is  provided  in  an- 
other measure. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
George-Clark  bill,  each  member  of  the 
armed  forces  would  be  given  credit  un- 
der the  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance 
at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month  for  each 
month  of  duty  after  September  16,  1940. 
Servicemen  receiving  credit  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  or  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  would  not  be 
eligible.  If  the  serviceman  dies  before 
the  bill  is  passed,  his  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors' benefits  would  be  computed  to  in- 
clude the  provision  of  the  bill. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill 
creates  a  new  title  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  make  available  unemployment  al- 
lowances for  former  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  Every  honorably  discharged 
serviceman,  under  this  title,  would  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  allowances  for 
each  week  of  unemployment  up  to  52, 
occurring  within  fifteen  months  after  de- 
mobilization. He  would  not  receive  this 
allowance  while  receiving  mustering  out 
pay  or  servicemen's  educational  allow- 
ance. (S.  1509). 

The  amount  of  the  weekly  allowance 
would  be:  single  person  $15,  plus  $5  for 
one  dependent,  $7.50  for  two,  and  $10 
for  three  or  more,  less  whatever  wages 
were  earned  in  excess  of  $3  during  that 
week. 


THERE  is  NOT  AND  NEVER  HAS  BEEN 
any  plan  for  the  "drafting"  of  nurses. 
Even  the  proposal  for  the  voluntary  reg- 
istration of  nurses  in  February  is  being 
reconsidered.  Not  that  nurses  are  not 
needed.  They  are,  desperately,  but  the 
War  Department  believes  they  can  be 
secured  through  accustomed  channels. 


THE   100   PERCENT   INCREASE    IN    THE   SO- 

cial  security  tax,  scheduled  for  January 
1,  has  been  postponed  until  1945. 

Actually  the  "freeze"  is  a  part  of  the 
tax  bill  not  yet  voted  by  the  Senate.  In 
light  of  the  near  approach  of  the  January 
deadline,  however,  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, the  middle  of  last  month,  passed  a 
measure  freezing  the  tax  until  March  1. 
To  quote  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  "We  gave  ourselves 
sixty  days  to  get  the  tax  bill  out." 

The  opposition  was  led,  as  in  past 
years,  by  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michi- 
gan. Earlier  the  Senator  had  indicated 
he  was  considering  changing  his  position, 
but  in  the  end  he  declared  himself  un- 
able to  support  the  increase. 

During  the  hearings  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  warned  Congress  that  if  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  present  rate,  gov- 


ernment subsidy  of  benefits  will  be  neces- 
sary. He  pointed  out  that  the  high  level 
of  receipts  taken  in  during  the  past  year 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  gain  since 
an  increase  in  receipts  means  that  a 
larger  number  of  persons  are  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  insurance  programs. 


ON    THE  THEORY   THAT   ONLY    CONGRESS 

can  reform  Congress,  the  Maloney- 
Monroney  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  54; 
proposes  a  twelve-man  joint  committee 
to  investigate  congressional  procedures 
with  the  view  to  bringing  them  up  to 
date.  This  makes  more  sense  than  an 
attempt  to  tell  Congress  offhand  how- 
to  mend  its  ways. 

The  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
Representative  Monroney  has  been 
promised  that  his  measure  will  have  a 
hearing  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


ALL    GOVERNMENTAL    ACTIVITIES    IN     BE- 

half  of  veterans  would  be  consolidated 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  if  S.  1566, 
introduced  by  Senator  Wiley  of  Wiscon- 
sin, received  favorable  congressional 
action. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  to  abolish 
all  veterans  agencies  but  the  agencies 
would  be  left  with  very  little  to  do  if 
it  became  law.  For  example,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  given  authority 
to  create  a  special  veterans  employment 
service,  if  such  action  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  find  jobs  for  discharged  service- 
men and  women.  The  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  has,  of  course,  a  veterans 
employment  division  which  has  been 
functioning  for  ten  years. 

The  bill  has  gone  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  is  due  for  a  hear- 
ing. This  has  been  promised  to  Senator 
Wiley.  He  has  the  support  of  various 
veterans  groups,  including  the  American 
Legion  which,  in  its  recent  convention, 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  such  a  move. 


A   BILL   TO  AMEND  THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY 

Act,  lowering  from  sixty-five  to  fifty- 
eight  the  age  at  which  women  may  re- 
tire and  become  eligible  for  benefits,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kennedy  says  the  measure  was  inspired 
by  fears  that  war  work  would  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  feminine  physical  wel- 
fare and  earning  capacity. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Job  Equality 

THE  fight  of  the  President's  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  to  establish  racial  equality  in  employment 
entered  a  new  phase  last  month  with  the  refusal  of  sixteen 
southern  railroads  to  comply  with  the  FEPC  order  to  aban- 
don their  discriminatory  practices  in  the  employment  of 
Negroes.  In  a  joint  statement,  the  roads  intimated  that 
they  would  carry  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  FEPC  order  followed  a  four-day  hearing  in  Septem- 
ber, in  which  the  testimony  showed  that  the  roads  are  re- 
stricting the  employment  of  Negroes  and  barring  their  pro- 
motion solely  on  the  basis  of  race  (see  "Green  Light  for  the 
FEPC,"  Survey  Graphic,  December  1943). 

Seven  railroad  unions  also  were  directed  by  the  FEPC 
to  "cease  and  desist"  from  discriminating  against  Negroes. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  file  a  reply  paralleling  that  of 
the  carriers. 

Since  the  FEPC  was  created  by  executive  order,  not  by 
statute,  it  has  no  means  of  enforcing  the  directives.  The 
War  Labor  Board  was  similarly  impotent  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  last  summer,  pro- 
vided sanctions.  A  bill  to  make  the  FEPC  a  statutory 
body  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Vito 
Marcantonio  of  New  York,  but  no  action  was  taken  before 
the  Christmas  recess.  At  this  writing,  President  Roosevelt 
has  not  attempted  to  apply  executive  sanctions  to  enforce  the 
FEPC  directive. 

To  the  contention  of  the  carriers  that  for  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  would  "irreparably  impair  the  whole  war 
effort  of  the  country,"  Malcolm  Ross,  FEPC  chairman,  re- 
plied: 

The  FEPC  is  an  American  committee,  trying  to  help  fight 
an  American  war.  Its  duty  is  to  prevent  discriminations 
against  any  worker,  whatever  his  or  her  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tionality, who  would  be  an  acceptable  war  worker  were  it  not 
for  preconceived  prejudice.  We  may  not  be  able  to  wipe  out 
discrimination  overnight,  but  where  war  manpower  needs 
are  at  stake  we  can  and  shall  try. 

The  Railroad  Strike 

BY  the  time  this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly  is  off  the 
press,  the  railroad  wage  controversy  will  have  been 
settled — by  agreement,  or  by  the  government's  taking  over 
of  the  roads.  In  wartime,  a  strike  paralyzing  the  nation's 
major  transportation  system  is  unthinkable. 

There  is  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  labor 
trouble  since  Pearl  Harbor  should  have  arisen  on  the  rail- 
roads, the  one  American  industry  having  mature  industrial 
relations,  long  tested  experience  in  collective  bargaining 
and  agreement  between  employer  and  employe,  the  estab- 
lished habit  of  settling  differences  around  the  table  rather 
than  by  force,  accepted  procedures  and  precedent  for  ne- 
gotiation and  contract.  How,  then,  did  the  crisis  arise? 

The  story  is  long  and  complex  (see  "Trouble  on  the  Rail- 
roads," Survey  Graphic,  December  1943).  Some  of  the 
salient  points  seem  worth  comment  here.  The  need  for 
their  wide  discussion  and  understanding  will  remain. 


though    the   situation    will    have   moved    into   an   entirely 
new  stage  before  this  is  printed.      * 

The  railroad  employes  have  been  trying  for  more  than  a 
year  to  correct  what  seemed  to  them  a  hardship:  an  increas- 
ing disparity  between  their  earnings  and  those  of  workers 
of  comparable  skill  in  war  industry,  notably  in  aircraft 
plants  and  shipyards.  In  September  1942  they  submitted 
their  demand  to  the  orderly  unhurried  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  In  the  many  months 
that  have  elapsed,  they  feel  they  have  been  given  a  "run 
around,"  and  these  are  some  of  the  developments  that  have 
frustrated  and  angered  them: 

The  wage  increase  finally  awarded  in  May  1943  by  an 
emergency  board  to  the  non-operating  employes  was  thrown 
out  by  Stabilization  Director  Vinson,  and  so  was  the  sub- 
sequent agreement  between  carriers  and  men  embodying  the 
same  increase.  The  board  in  the  operating  employes'  case 
based  its  findings,  not  on  testimony  but  on  the  decision  of 
the  stabilization  director.  The  country  was  given  to  un- 
derstand by  Mr.  Vinson  that  the  wage  increase  for  the  non- 
operating  employes  was  inflationary,  though  he  himself  had 
approved  an  increase — figured  on  a  sliding  scale  instead  of 
a  flat  rate — which  worked  out  to  practically  the  same  total. 
(It  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  men  because  it  would  dislo- 
cate the  wage  structure  of  the  industry).  Just  before 
Christmas,  Congress  recessed  without  taking  action  on  the 
Truman  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
have  given  the  "non-ops"  the  additional  8  cents  an  hour, 
awarded  by  the  board,  agreed  to  by  carriers  and  men,  and 
now  the  basis  of  President  Roosevelt's  effort  to  achieve  a 
"Christmas  present"  settlement  of  the  strike  threat. 

In  the  long  months  of  the  settled  and  unsettled  and  re- 
settled and  reopened  controversy,  the  railroads  have  enjoyed 
their  peak  period  of  earnings  and  of  profits.  Due  to  the 
40-hour  week  (the  railroads  have  a  basic  48-hour  week), 
railway  workers  have  seen  a  widening  gap  between  their 
own  wages  and  the  "take  home"  of  other  workers.  Further, 
the  success  of  the  John  L.  Lewis  technique  has  led  this  con- 
servative labor  group  to  question  the  value  of  orderly  in- 
dustrial relations  and  to  feel  that  after  all  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  strong-arm  methods,  even  in  wartime.  "Lewis 
gets  something — we  get  a  run  around." 

Finally,  there  is  the  lack  of  a  federal  labor  policy.  The 
trouble  on  the  railroads  makes  clear  once  more  the  high  cost 
and  the  danger  of  depending  on  opportunism  where  sound, 
consistent  policy  is  required. 

Death  in  India 

WHILE  disease  follows  famine  in  striking  down  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  persons  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  India,  the  numbers  of  dead  have  risen  to  such 
proportions  that  the  figures  no  longer  convey  any  sense 
of  reality.  In  America  as  we  read  of  the  Hundred  Neediest 
Cases  in  our  hometowns,  our  hearts  are  touched  by  human 
suffering.  Then  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  newspaper 
our  attention  is  caught  by  a  half  column  item  telling  of 
1,000  deaths  from  cholera  in  one  week  in  Jessore,  of  50,000 
deaths  from  malaria  in  three  months  in  Faridpur,  of  560 
malaria  deaths  a  week  in  Calcutta  (as  against  a  yearly 
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average  of  650  for  the  last  five  years) — all  in  addition  to 
the  deaths  from  starvation  which,  though  they  have  de- 
creased recently  (having  "dropped"  to  thirty  a  day  in 
Calcutta)  have  so  far  reached  a  total  of  over  1,000,000 
throughout  the  province.  Such  figures  are  not  easily 
translatable  into  men,  women,  and  children,  who  once 
had  the  same  potentialities  for  human  enjoyment,  contem- 
plation, love,  friendship,  suffering  and  despair  as  we,  who 
hold  the  newspaper  in  our  hands.  When  a  few  persons  die 
or  suffer  undue  hardship  we  can  grieve;  when  1,000,000 
die  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  we  can  only  be 
appalled. 

Figures,  of  course,  in  the  past  have  never  been  a  barrier 
to  human  generosity  when  catastrophes  have  occurred  in  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  the  endless 
accounts  in  recent  years  of  widespread  suffering  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  stirring  up 
sympathetic  response.  Else  why  do  so  many  of  us  turn 
the  page  bearing  the  India  story,  with  a  slight  shrug,  say- 
ing: "It's  all  a  part  of  the  war";  "It's  not  our  respon- 
sibility, Britain  should  do  something";  or,  "Well,  what's 
UNRRA  for?" 

In  the  meantime,  political  complications  and  the  pres- 
sure of  war  problems  have  produced  a  situation  in  which 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business  among  the 
nations  and  organizations  that  might  be  expected  to  see 
that  food  and  medical  supplies  are  sent  into  Bengal.  For- 
tunately, the  rice  paddies  will  be  ready  for  harvest  this 
month.  These  crops,  at  least,  will  feed  the  hungry — that 
is,  if  the  harvest  is  not  thwarted  by  the  scarcity  of  able- 
bodied  men. 

Senate  Studies  Delinquency 

/CONGRESSIONAL  cognizance  of  the  rising  popular 
^^  concern  over  juvenile  delinquency  took  form  last 
month  in  public  hearings  held  by  a  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Wartime  Health  and  Education.  Experts  called  to 
testify  by  the  chairman,  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida, 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  were  well  repre- 
sentative of  agencies  touching  many  different  aspects  of 
the  delinquency  problem.  Included  among  them  were 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau; Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center,  Boston ;  Judge  Paul  William  Alexander,  president 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  of  America;  Mark  Mc- 
Closkey,  director  of  the  Office  of  Community  War  Ser- 
vices; Charles  J.  Hahn,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association;  Michael  F.  Morrissy,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police;  Donald 
Deschane  of  the  National  Education  Association;  Father 
Flanagan,  director  of  Boys  Town,  Nebr. ;  David  Arm- 
strong, director  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.  Their 
testimony  brought  forth  evidence  about  the  present  extent 
of  the  problem  and  the  wartime  influences  making  for  its 
increase,  and  many  recommendations  aimed  at  its  preven- 
tion and  control.  Through  much  of  the  testimony  ran 
four  common  threads:  the  desirability  of  federal  aid  and 
direction  through  subsidies,  service,  and  supervision ;  the 
importance  of  coordinating  services  at  all  levels — federal, 
state,  and  local;  the  need  for  trained  personnel  among; 
police  officers  as  well  as  social  workers;  the  practical  neces- 
sity of  giving  War  Production  Board  priorities  for  plant 
and  equipment  to  schools,  recreation,  child  care,  and  other 
service  agencies. 


As  its  next  step,  the  committee  plans  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  ground  in  selected  war  impact  communities,  with 
the  first  taking  place  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press.  For  such  conclusions,  recommendations,  or 
legislative  proposals  as  the  committee  may  make,  there 
awaits  an  eager  audience  among  the  many  social  agencies 
and  planning  committees  that  are  today  trying  to  find 
practical  answers  to  the  questions  "What  to  do,  and  how 
to  do  it." 

To  Thwart  a  Crippler 

JANUARY  has  been  anti-infantile  paralysis  month  in  the 
United  States  ever  since  the  first  birthday  balls  in 
honor  of  President  Roosevelt  were  organized  back  in  1933. 
This  year  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  now  well-established 
tradition.  The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis will  begin  a  March  of  Dimes  drive  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month,  carrying  it  through  to  culmination  in  cele- 
brations of  the  President's  birthday  on  January  31. 

The  importance  of  intensifying  the  fight  against  polio- 
myelitis, a  crippler  that  manifests  a  vicious  preference  for 
children,  was  underlined  by  last  year's  epidemic.  Be- 
ginning in  early  summer,  by  late  fall  it  had  struck  a  total 
of  some  12,000  victims  and  had  developed  into  the  third 
largest  epidemic  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  disease  in 
this  country.  According  to  Basil  O'Connor,  president  of 
the  foundation,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
epidemic  will  not  occur  in  the  infantile  paralysis  season 
of  1944,  for  wartime  crowding  and  mass  movements  of 
people  produce  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  a  spread 
of  the  disease.  Therefore,  it  seems  more  important  than 
ever  for  the  foundation's  fund  raising  campaign  to  meet 
with  success.  Half  the  money  raised  will  remain  in  the 
localities  where  it  is  collected  and  will  provide  treatment 
for  local  paralysis  victims.  The  other  half  will  be  used 
by  the  foundation  for  programs  of  research,  epidemic  aid, 
and  education. 

And  So  On 

TRAVELING  mothers  who  must  change  trains  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  can  find  respite  from  the  strains 
of  mobile  child  care  in  a  between-the-trains  nursery  which 
has  been  set  up  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Old 
Capitol  Hotel,  close  to  the  Union  Station.  The  project, 
which  can  accommodate  ten  children  at  a  time,  is  financed 
by  Lanham  act  funds.  •  •  Of  the  $732,505  recently  raised 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  Wing  of  the  New  York  City 
Committee  of  the  National  War  Fund,  at  least  $11,500 
was  donated  by  persons  whose  origin  was  in  countries  now 
at  war  with  the  United  States.  Japanese  residing  in  the 
city  contributed  more  than  $3,500  to  the  fund ;  Bulgarians, 
$5,000;  Hungarians,  $3,000.  •  •  New  York  City's  neces- 
sarily continuous  drive  against  questionable  "charities"  re- 
sulted last  month  in  action  to  dissolve  the  Federation  of 
Crippled  and  Disabled,  Inc.  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
respectable  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled).  Accord- 
ing to  the  attorney  general,  the  federation's  activities  con- 
sist almost  exclusively  in  fund  raising.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred persons  employed  in  its  "rehabilitation  program,"  ap- 
proximately eighty  are  engaged  in  putting  into  envelopes 
letters  "which  constantly  remind  them  of  their  physical 
defects  and  .  .  .  literally  beg  for  money  from  the  public." 
Last  year  the  federation  raised  $135,000. 
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The  Public's  Health 


jNFLUENZA  was  the  public  health 
A  menace  of  the  month  as  1943  came  to 
a  close.  With  one  out  of 'every  ten  per- 
sons away  from  work  in  some  areas,  it 
was  fortunate  for  them  and  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  that  the  epidemic  was 
not  of  a  virulent  type.  The  mild  attacks 
kept  the  victims  at  home  on  an  average 
of  five  days,  but  this  was  enough  to  dis- 
rupt school  programs,  war  work,  and 
Christmas  rush  department  store  serv- 
ice. The  wave  of  illness  hit  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  from  New  York 
City  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  a  state  of 
emergency  was  declared.  It  even  crossed 
the  border  into  Canada,  keeping  20  per- 
cent of  the  school  children  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  at  home. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  government  de- 
partments were  temporarily  thinned  out 
when  hundreds  of  civil  service  workers 
failed  to  show  up  for  work.  Altogether 
there  were  some  150,000  cases  of  res- 
piratory illness  in  the  nation's  capital. 
In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Bell  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration experienced  a  150  percent  in- 
crease in  absenteeism  within  three  days. 
In  New  York  City,  437  members  of  the 
police  force  of  18,000  were  on  sick  leave 
at  the  same  time  as  were  %l/2  percent  of 
the  fire  department  personnel.  Absen- 
teeism in  the  New  York  schools  was  20 
percent  among  the  pupils  and  8  percent 
among  the  teachers.  Several  communities 
in  neighboring  New  Jersey  closed  their 
schools  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
holidays.  A  Zl/2  percent  drop  in  New 
York  rapid  transit  receipts  during  one 
week  indicated  the  inroads  of  the  illness 
on  the  general  public.  Official  recogni- 
tion of  the  nationwide  epidemic  was 
taken  by  the  War  Production  Board 
which  allowed  emergency  allotments  of 
alcohol  to  be  granted  to  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  for  the  production  of 
medicines  used  in  influenza  treatment. 

Malaria —  Because  they  took  no  precau- 
tions for  six  weeks  against  malarial  in- 
fection in  the  New  Guinea  jungles,  fifty 
American  soldiers  were  recently  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  The  men,  all  pri- 
vates, had  volunteered  to  act  as  guinea 
pigs  in  an  experiment  intended  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  measures  be- 
ing taken  by  the  army  against  a  disease 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  casualties  of  this  war. 
The  undisclosed  number  of  the  volun- 
teers who  contracted  the  disease  received 
prompt  treatment,  according  to  the  War 
Department  announcement,  but  only  af- 
ter thev  had  been  stricken.  During  the 


same  period  two  other  groups  of  soldiers 
participated  in  other  malaria  tests.  One 
group  was  treated  preventively  with 
atabrine  and  the  other  with  a  drug  whose 
efficacy  was  not  kno\vn. 

Public  health  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  introduction  of  new  strains 
of  malaria  into  this  country  by  military 
men  returning  from  the  war  zones.  In 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  California's 
Health,  bulletin  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Health,  Dr.  Stanley  Free- 
born  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
discusses  the  difficulties  that  would  ad- 
here to  any  attempt  to  detect  and  keep 
under  surveillance  all  the  men  who  will 
be  malaria  carriers  when  they  return 
from  the  war.  As  a  counter  proposal  he 
calls  attention  to  a  suggestion  to  guard 
the  public  health  against  the  danger  of 
a  widespread  malaria  epidemic  in  this 
country  by  immediate  action  to  eradicate 
endemic  malaria  where  it  exists  here. 
This  would  be  accomplished  through  an 
all  out  attack  on  the  anapholine  mos- 
quito, without  which  the  disease  cannot 
be  carried  from  one  person  to  another. 
To  counter  charges  that  the  suggestion  is 
visionary,  the  article  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  1880  malaria  was  endemic  in  the 
entire  United  States,  except  the  tip  of 
New  England,  the  crest  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, and  the  semi-arid  parts  of 
the  Far  West.  It  is  now  considered  to 
be  endemic  in  only  the  southeastern 
states.  Already  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  is  taking  steps  in  this  proposed 
direction  by  reversing  the  emphasis  of  its 
Malaria  Control  in  War  Areas  Program 
from  protection  of  military  forces  from 
malaria  incident  to  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  quartered,  to  protection  of  the 
civilians  from  military  malaria  carriers. 
This  is  done  through  concentrated  anti- 
anapholine  programs  around  army  hospi- 
tals and  in  areas  where  explosive  epi- 
demics have  been  innocently  set  off  by  a 
furloughed  or  discharged  serviceman. 

Blood  Wanted — The  army  and  navy's 
1944  quota  for  civilian  blood  is  5,000,000 
pints,  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the 
quota  for  1943.  As  in  the  past  three 
years,  the  blood  will  be  collected  from 
voluntary  donors  and  processed  into 
plasma  and  serum  albumen  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  which  now  operates 
thirty-three  blood  donation  centers  and 
sixty-two  mobile  units  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Last  year's  quota  of 
4.000.000  pints  was  reached  a  montli 
ahead  of  time,  hut  donations  were  neces- 


sarily slowed  up  by  appointment  cancel- 
lations during  the  December  flu  epi- 
demic. This  month  the  Red  Cross  will 
open  two  new  blood  donation  centers, 
one  in  Dallas  and  the  other  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Birth  Control  News — ' '  F  a  m  i  1  y  S  e  - 
curity,  a  Basis  for  World  Security,"  is  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New 
York  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of  this 
month.  For  details  inquire  of  the  fed- 
eration, 501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22.  ...  A  new  member  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  is  in  the  process 
of  organization  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Springfield  Leader  and 
Press,  the  organization  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  service  to  wives  of  service- 
men. .  .  .  The  Maternal  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  recently  changed  its  name 
to  the  Planned  Parenthood  League.  .  .  . 
According  to  a  pamphlet,  "The  Conser- 
vation of  Intelligence,"  by  Dr.  Theodore 
R.  Robie,  650  babies  were  born  in  one 
year  to  the  1,000  patients  on  the  waiting 
list  of  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded 
in  Mansfield,  Mass.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  are  the  only  states  in  the 
union  in  which  the  dissemination  of  hirth 
control  information  is  illegal. 

Public  Aid . 

STATISTICS  for  1943  in  the  re- 
sources  division  of  the  Westchester 
County  (N.Y.)  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  show  that  the  flow  of  funds 
within  a  public  assistance  program  need 
not  be  entirely  in  an  outgoing  direction. 
In  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  the 
department  spent  some  $2,000,000  on  va- 
rious forms  of  relief,  hut  took  in  nearly 
$99,000  in  repayment  from  former  cli- 
ents, their  relatives  or  estates. 

Nearly  half  the  money,  $42,400,  came 
from  the  insurance  of  old  age  assistance 
recipients.  This  was  a  result  of  an 
"eligibility"  requirement  that  all  person* 
receiving  OAA — as  well  as  some  of  the 
chronically  ill  in  other  categories — assign 
their  insurance  to  the  department. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  receipts,  $25,- 
600,  came  from  "clients,  war  allotments, 
survivors'  insurance,  and  responsible 
relatives."  For  the  most  part,  these 
funds  were  in  payment — sometimes  vol- 
untarily, sometimes  by  court  order — for 
children  receiving  foster  home  care.  In 
this  connection  the  department  noted  a 
strange  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
fathers  who  had  gone  off  to  the  wars. 
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Many  of  them,  who  when  civilians  were 
reluctant  to  contribute  to  their  children's 
support,  willingly  made  allotments  from 
their  soldier's  pay  for  their  children's 
care — -though  a  few  specified  that  not  a 
penny  was  to  go  to  the  "Mrs." 

Estates  of  deceased  recipients  or  their 
legally  responsible  relatives  accounted  for 
a  smaller  fraction  of  the  collections, 
slightly  more  than  $7,000.  The  depart- 
ment found  this  money  by  clearing 
against  its  files  all  estates  being  probated 
in  the  Surrogates  Court.  Claims  were 
made  against  those  identified  as  having 
been  left  by  former  recipients  or  their 
legally  responsible  relatives,  except  in  in- 
stances where  the  estates  represented  the 
chief  means  of  support  of  a  widow  or 
a  minor  child. 

The  sale  of  property  of  deceased  old 
age  assistance  recipients  brought  the  de- 

MILLIONS  OF  RECIPIENTS 
2.5 


partment  over  $8,000.  New  York  State 
law  requires  local  public  welfare  com- 
missioners to  take  a  bond  and  mortgage 
on  the  real  property  of  every  OAA  re- 
cipient who  owns  any  real  estate.  The 
recipient  or  his  spouse  retain  the  use  of 
the  property  during  their  lifetime,  but 
when  they  are  gone  the  property  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  welfare  department  in 
order  to  realize  some  repayment  for  the 
relief  given.  "That  this  sum  is  so  small," 
says  Helen  C.  Young,  director  of  West- 
chester's  division  of  old  age  assistance, 
"gives  simple  testimony  to  the  rather 
humble  homes  owned  by  old  age  assis- 
tance recipients,  homes  which  usually 
carry  a  first  mortgage  beyond  the  second 
one  which  ours  becomes." 

A  sixth  category  included  in  the  re- 
covery statistics,  a  "burial  and  suspense 
account,"  amounting  to  some  $8,000,  con- 
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TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  dramatic  effects  of  the  defense  emergency  on  the  general  relief  rolls  become  im- 
mediately apparent  with  a  glance  at  this  chart  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  monthly  periodical  published  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Taking  the  num- 
bers  of  recipients  of  public  assistance  in  the  continental  United  States  from  1936-1943, 
the  chart  shows  graphically  how  general  assistance  has  in  the  past  fluctuated  with  the 
seasons  as  well  as  with  changes  in  general  economic  conditions,  while  the  case  loads  of 
the  other  categories  have  risen  steadily  until  coming  to  a  levelling  off  period  in  1941 
and  1942.  It  also  shows  how  wartime  employment  has  made  inroads  even  on  the  case 
loads  of  those  types  of  assistance  generally  considered  as  being  composed  of  un- 
employable*. 


sists  of  money  taken  in  past  years  and 
disbursed  for  funerals  in  1943.  It  is 
counted  in  with  the  recovered  funds  be- 
cause it  represents  a  savings  to  the  de- 
partment in  burial  expenses. 

Rehabilitation — In  Pittsburgh,  "the 
old,  the  lame,  and  the  halt"  are  taking 
intelligence  and  aptitude  tests  with  the 
view  of  finding  a  niche  for  themselves  in 
the  employment  picture,  according  to  an 
article,  "Relief's  New  Job,"  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin-Index,  local  weekly 
newsmagazine.  The  tests  are  given  by  a 
mobile  training  unit  set  up  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Assistance 
and  the  State  Department  of  Instruction. 
About  one  in  ten  of  the  participants, 
most  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  as- 
sistance rolls,  do  well  enough  on  the 
tests  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  War 
Training  Program  course.  Others  are 
fitted  into  jobs  immediately  because  of 
newly  discovered  abilities  they  had  never 
before  realized. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  has  ex- 
erted special  efforts  toward  getting  as 
many  persons  as  possible  off  its  general 
assistance  rolls  into  jobs.  The  "cam- 
paign" began  a  year  ago  when  local 
boards  sent  notices  to  every  seemingly 
employable  relief  recipient  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-four  telling 
them  that  their  relief  would  be  stopped 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Those  who 
could  not  find  work  within  that  time 
were  granted  appeals  by  special  local 
panels  composed  of  labor  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers  and  executives  of  the 
local  assistance  boards.  At  the  same 
time,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  state 
money  by  the  assistance  boards  were 
somewhat  eased,  allowing  funds  to  be 
used  for  rehabilitative  efforts  as  well  as 
living  expenses.  Last  month,  the  depart- 
ment reported  the  lowest  case  load  in  its 
history.  On  the  sixth  of  the  month  the 
combined  rolls,  including  all  the  cate- 
gories, came  to  153,659,  of  which  24,366 
were  general  assistance  cases.  A  year 
ago,  the  department  announced  that  gen- 
eral assistance  cases  had  reached  an  "all- 
time  low"  of  39,000. 

Home  Relief — All  but  93  persons  on 
New  York  City's  home  relief  load  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month  were  classified 
as  "unemployable,"  according  to  figures 
from  the  city  department  of  welfare. 
Among  the  70.000  relief  recipients,  18,000 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped; 
8,300  are  temporarily  unemployable  be- 
cause of  illness;  11,000  are  women  with 
children  to  care  for;  2,500  are  persons 
receiving  supplementary  relief  because  of 
inadequate  earnings;  1,800  are  young 
persons  over  sixteen  who  are  still  ia 
school  (relief  is  granted  them  because  of 
their  "good  school  records  and  scholastic 
promise").  The  remaining  28,400  are 
school-age  and  pre-school  children. 
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During  the  year  between  November  1942 
and  November  1943,  the  number  of 
home  relief  recipients  in  the  city  was  cut 
in  half,  while  the  case  load  dropped  from 
57,359  to  34,822.  The  cost  of  relief  for 
the  fiscal  year,  1943-44,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $21,000,000  in  comparison  to 
the  $42,000,000  spent  the  preceding  year. 
The  mayor,  however,  has  announced  ap- 
proval of  plans  for  an  increase  of  as- 
sistance grants  in  all  categories  to  cope 
with  increased  living  costs.  The  increase 
will  add  $3,926,316  to  the  yearly  public 
assistance  budget,  representing  an  aver- 
age of  $20.97  more  a  year  for  each  adult 
on  the  rolls.  During  1943  the  average 
monthly  home  relief  grant  per  case  was 
$46.30,  excluding  medical  care. 

Ratios — More  than  one  fifth  of  all  the 
persons  in  this  country  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  over  were  receiving  old  age  as- 
sistance grants  last  July,  according  to 


the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  During  the 
same  month,  aid  to  dependent  children 
reached  18  out  of  every  1,000  children 
in  the  country,  while  59  out  of  every 
100,000  persons  received  aid  to  the  blind. 
Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for 
the  ratio  of  general  assistance  to  the 
total  population,  as  only  thirty-eight 
states  report  to  the  board  on  this  type  of 
aid.  However,  among  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  reporting  states,  520  out  of 
100,000  persons  were  receiving  general 
relief.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  of 
general  relief  to  the  total  population  of 
the  country  is  somewhat  lower,  as  the 
states  which  do  not  report  on  general 
relief  have  comparatively  small  relief 
loads.  Among  the  reporting  states,  New 
York  had  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  its  population  on  general  relief — over 
1,000  per  100,000,  while  Mississippi  came 
at  the  bottom  of  this  list  with  onlv  49. 


Concerning  Children 


T  OOKING  forward  to  action  in  the 
coming  February  session  of  the  Mich- 
igan legislature,  Governor  Kelly's 
Youth  Guidance  Legislative  Committee 
last  month  presented  proposals  for  a 
statewide  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram to  committees  of  both  houses.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  basic  overhauling  of 
present  child  welfare,  child  care,  and 
Juvenile  Court  policies;  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  schools,  courts,  and  social 
agencies;  the  training  of  teachers  to 
identify  maladjusted  children.  It  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  using  trained 
health  and  social  workers  in  any  anti- 
delinquency  program.  The  committee 
had  previously  recommended  that  licens- 
ing for  day  nurseries  be  made  mandatory, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  serv- 
ice given  per  day. 

Part  of  the  background  for  these  pro- 
posals came  from  a  questionnaire  dis- 
tributed to  2,000  local  Michigan  officials, 
including  probate  court  judges,  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  school  superintendents, 
and  sheriffs.  The  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  the  ages  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren, relation  of  the  war  to  the  delin- 
quency situation,  local  facilities  and  lead- 
ership available,  measures  now  under 
way.  There  was  also  a  space  for  re- 
marks as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  de- 
linquency. The  answer  listed  "family 
breakdown"  as  the  prime  cause  of  de- 
linquency. A  frequent  complaint  was, 
"We  have  no  effective  machinery  to  deal 
with  parents  of  delinquent  children." 

For  Negro  Children — Sixty  people  met 
in  Washington  last  month  in  a  two-day 
conference  to  review  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  services  to  Negro  children,  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  further 
action  by  the  bureau  and  the  agencies  as- 
sociated with  it.  Coming  from  eighteen 


states,  members  of  the  conference  in- 
cluded doctors,  nurses,  child  welfare 
workers,  ministers,  educators,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  members  of  civic 
organizations.  Included  among  seventeen 
recommendations  were  requests  that  tu- 
berculosis and  venereal  disease  statistics 
be  broken  down  by  race;  that  the  bureau 
"explore  the  mental  hygiene  implications 
for  children,  both  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority groups,  in  areas  of  racial  tension"; 
and  that  it  prepare  a  manual  "which 
would  interpret  the  subject  of  racial  at- 
titudes and  relationships  among  minority 
groups." 

Sex  Behavior — An  appeal  for  the  "up- 
holding of  highest  standards  of  sex  be- 
havior" was  recently  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  representing  twenty-five  na- 
tional denominations  with  a  combined 
•  membership  of  26,000,000.  Deprecating 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  "last  fling" 
philosophy,  the  statement  urges  the  home, 
the  church,  and  the  school  "to  see  to  it 
that  children  and  young  people  receive 
sound  sex  instruction  and  character 
training."  Parents  and  communities  are 
asked  to  give  special  attention  and  guid- 
ance to  those  among  the  'teen  age  girls 
who  are  in  danger  of  entering  into 
promiscuous  ways  or  drifting  into  prosti- 
tution. "Understanding  of  family  rela- 
tionships, loyalty  to  family  ties,  and  the 
religious  significance  of  family  life"  are 
stressed  as  the  firm  foundation  to  offset 
current  disintegrating  influences. 

Especially  designed  for  widespread  use 
bv  parents  is  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet 
"When  Children  Ask  About  Sex,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America,  221  West  57  Street, 
New  York  19.  Price  20  cents.  Pre- 
pared by  the  technical  staff  of  the  as- 


sociation, the  pamphlet  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  "solution"  of  the  problem  of  sex 
curiosity,  but  to  present  "some  helpful 
suggestions  in  talking  over  with  a  child 
in  a  friendly  manner  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  come  to  his  mind."  Some 
of  the  issues  considered  are :  at  what 
age  the  child  should  be  told  about  sex; 
how  to  answer  his  earliest  questions ; 
when  and  how  to  tell  about  the  father's 
role;  the  approach  to  children  who  never 
ask  questions;  whether  it  is  better  for 
the  father  or  mother  to  tell  a  boy  about 
sex  matters.  The  final  page  carries  a 
selected  bibliography  for  children  and 
young  people,  and  for  parents  and 
teachers. 

Adolescent  Responsibility  -  -  An  in- 
crease of  nervousness,  restlessness,  and 
strain,  in  both  children  and  adolescents, 
"with  juvenile  delinquency  the  natural 
outgrowth"  is  noted  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  Goodrich  Social  Settlement, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  a  means  of  build- 
ing up  a  sense  of  responsibility  In  the 
fifteen  and  sixteen-year-olds,  the  settle- 
ment recommends  "the  small  club  with 
a  good  leader,  used  as  a  settlement  tool 
for  more  than  sixty  years."  The  report 
maintains  that  more  intensive  but  in- 
formal work  with  individual  members  is 
now  necessary,  requiring  added  time,  and 
putting  more  responsibility  on  the  staff. 

At  the  State  Level — A  survey,  made 
jointly  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  reported  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  State  Government,  shows 
that  many  state  welfare  departments 
have  already  played  an  important  role 
in  statewide  planning  for  delinquency 
prevention.  Alabama  began  to  collect  de- 
linquency data  long  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor; California  has  cooperated  with  the 
supervisor  of  probation  in  a  statewide 
survey;  New  York  has  held  special  hear- 
ings in  several  war-impact  communities 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December, 
1943,  page  341)  ;  New  Jersey  has  gath- 
ered data  through  a  special  juvenile  de- 
linquency commission;  Missouri,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Florida,  have  worked  out 
procedures  for  assembling  material  from 
local  sources  and  field  reports.  State 
leadership  to  communities  through  the 
extension  of  child  welfare  services  has 
been  provided  in  Indiana,  Colorado,  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  number  of  other  states. 
Utah  and  Louisiana  have  both  reported 
plans  to  provide  casework  services  to 
Juvenile  Courts. 

Pamphlets  on  Children —  A  companion 
piece  to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau's 
"Controlling  Juvenile  Delinquency"  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  November,  1943, 
page  312),  is  a  recently  issued  pamphlet, 
"Understanding  Juvenile  Delinquency." 
Designed  primarily  for  parents  and  other 
laymen  concerned  with  growing  delin- 
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quency  problems,  this  52-page  booklet  is 
divided  into  two  sections:  "causes"  and 
"treatment."  The  first  discusses  condi- 
tions in  the  family,  schools,  the  neigh- 
borhoods, in  rural  districts,  and  in  spe- 
cial war  created  situations,  that  tend  to 
foster  delinquent  behavior.  The  second 
reviews  the  contributions  that  can  be 
made  toward  prevention  by  the  family, 
schools,  churches,  recreation  agencies, 
child  guidance  clinics,  the  social  services, 
the  police,  and  over-all  community  or- 
ganization. Price  10  cents  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  less  in  quantity. 

Also  published  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  is  a  pamph'let  entitled  "The  Se- 
lection and  Training  of  Volunteers  in 
Child  Care,"  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  It 
covers  the  selection  of  persons  suitable 
for  training,  the  planning  of  a  basic 
course  in  child  development,  placement 
and  in-service  training.  An  appendix  in- 
cludes a  bibliography  on  child  care,  ref- 
erences for  workers  with  older  children 
and  adolescents,  a  list  of  films  for  use  in 
training  classes,  a  self  analysis  sheet  for 
volunteers  and  lecturers.  The  back  cov- 
er contains  a  sample  registration  blank 
for  use  in  organizing  a  class.  Price  10 
cents  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 

From  the  National  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  Elyria,  Ohio,  comes  a 
clearly  written  and  well  illustrated 
pamphlet  on  children  with  cerebral  palsy, 
"The  Farthest  Corner."  In  1940,  state 
registers  of  crippled  children  included  a 
total  of  29,576  children  under  twenty- 
one  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy.  The 
pamphlet  gives  data  about  the  intelli- 
gence of  these  children,  their  response  to 
and  need  for  treatment,  and  suggests  the 
development  of  an  adequate  service  pro- 
gram within  the  framework  of  already 
existent  federal-state  programs  for  crip- 
pled children. 


City  Planning 

'  I  'HE  growing  appreciation  of  the  role 
that  large  scale  operations  and  over- 
all city  planning  must  play  in  postwar 
urban  redevelopment  is  indicated  by  in- 
creasing discussions  in  a  wide  variety  of 
publications.  "Planned  Neighborhoods  for 
194X,"  a  special  issue  of  the  Architec- 
tural Forum,  comes  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  the  shifting  of  the  focus  of 
planning  from  isolated  buildings  to  in- 
tegrated groups  presents  a  new  kind  of 
problem  involving  the  community  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  "Why  City  Planning  is  Your 
Responsibility,"  a  provocative  pamphlet 
as  simple  and  direct  as  the  title  implies, 
published  by  the  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass  Company,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  has  been  widely  commended  by 
civic  organizations.  ...  In  "Administra- 
tion and  Urban  Planning,"  published  by 


Cooper  Union,  Astor  Place,  New  York 
3,  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  director,  reviews 
critically  six  significant  planning  publica- 
tions of  1942.  ...  A  list  of  almost  100 
official  planning  and  postwar  planning 
state  organizations  may  be  had  from 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago  37;  price  $1. 

Postwar  Preferential  Poll — The  Miami 
City  Planning  Board  recently  conducted 
a  newspaper  poll  to  determine  public 
preferential  rating  of  postwar  projects, 
according  to  information  from  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Works  Association.  Sunday 
editions  of  two  papers  carried  a  ballot 
listing  fifteen  projects  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, accompanied  by  illustrations,  draw- 
ings, and  related  reading  matter.  The 
public  was  invited  to  number  the  projects 
in  order  of  preference,  and  mail  the  bal- 
lot to  the  planning  office  for  tabulation. 
Largest  number  of  votes  was  cast  for 
sewage  disposal  and  sewer  extension.  A 
new  railroad  terminal,  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment,  hospital  improve- 
ments, waterworks  supply  source  and 
extensions  followed  in  that  order. 

Planners  Beware — Dangers  of  "piece- 
meal" community  planning  are  under- 
scored in  a  recent  article  in  Fortune 
magazine:  "City  Planning!  Battle  of  the 
Approach."  Says  the  article:  "Genuine 
competence  in  city  planning  involves  an 
extraordinarily  wide  field  both  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  In  addition  to  technical 
training  in  architecture,  engineering, 
landscaping  and  related  professions,  it 
requires  also  familiarity  with  sociology, 
finance,  law,  politics,  public  relations — 
and  a  philosopher's  understanding.  Thus, 
the  first  task  of  any  urban  community 
desirous  of  making  an  all-out  attack  on 
its  problems  is  one  of  staff  organiza- 
tion for  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  plan- 
ning." If  such  an  over-all  approach  is 
lacking,  unfortunate  results  can  be  seen 
"in  things  built  in  the  wrong  places,  im- 
provement in  one  area  that  backfires  in 
another  area,  projects  that  aggravate  al- 
ready severe  traffic  congestion." 

The  article  also  makes  the  point  that 
for  full  effectiveness,  city  planning  "must 
be  based  on  public  control  of  the  use  of 
urban  land — only  a  few  cities  are  act- 
ually in  a  position  to  undertake  this  sort 
of  planning.  None  is  as  yet  fully  equipped 
with  legal  powers  to  carry  it  out — yet 
there  are  many,  not  only  planners,  but 
businessmen,  engineers,  economists,  and 
other  students  of  public  affairs,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  can  be  taken  in 
hand  and  ultimately  a  solution  achieved." 

Louisville  City  Plan — Armed  with  a 
two-year  minimum  budget  of  $100,000, 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Area  Development 
Association  is  moving  toward  an  over- 
all community  planning  effort,  according 
to  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials. One  fourth  of  this  budget  will  be 


met  by  city  and  county  governments,  the 
remainder  by  local  newspapers,  banks, 
utilities,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  radio  stations.  Committees 
on  industrial  conversion,  transportation, 
public  works,  and  other  subjects  will  be 
coordinated  in  a  plan  designed  to  deal 
with  all  aspects  of  the  community's  fu- 
ture development.  The  Louisville  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  after  a  survey  of 
the  postwar  planning  situation  in  several 
cities  and,  while  unique  in  many  respects, 
it  is  believed  to  embrace  the  best  points 
of  the  cities  studied. 


Housing 


*TpHE  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
•*•  Company  has  won  the  first  skirmish 
in  the  battle  over  the  proposed  Stuyvesant 
Town  to  cover  eighteen  blocks  in  New 
York  City.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
June,  page  187,  and  October  1943,  page 
278.)  On  December  2,  by  a  vote  of  4 
to  2  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
confirmed  the  validity  of  the  law  under 
which  the  project  is  made  possible  and 
declared  the  clearing  and  redevelopment 
of  the  area  in  question  a  public  purpose. 
The  plaintiff  (a  group  of  property  own- 
ers in  the  area),  contended  that  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  development  is 
unconstitutional  in  granting  the  benefits 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  a 
private  corporation.  Several  civic 
agencies,  appearing  as  amid  curias,  pro- 
tested against  the  project  as  it  contains 
no  provisions  for  the  control  of  rents, 
finances,  and  other  standards  as  contem- 
plated in  the  constitution. 

In  a  strong  dissenting  .opinion,  Chief 
Justice  Irving  Lehman  declared  that  a 
corporation  which  can  free  itself  of  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  law,  or  sell  its 
property  to  an  unregulated  corporation, 
is  not  a  regulated  body  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  and  therefore  not 
eligible  to  receive  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  The  justice  further  maintained 
that  this  power  may  not  be  granted  to  a 
city  for  taking  over  property  for  trans- 
ferral  to  a  private  corporation. 

The  case  is  expected  to  be  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  another  case  against  the 
project  is  pending  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  second  action  was  brought 
by  a  taxpayer  and  sponsored  by  Citizens' 
Housing  Council  of  New  York,  United 
Neighborhood  Houses,  and  the  Citizens' 
Union.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  city 
from  proceeding  with  condemnation  until 
certain  legal  questions  have  been  re- 
solved. In  addition  to  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  statute,  it  raises  a  number 
of  other  questions  —  among  them  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  discrimination 
against  persons  of  the  Negro  race. 

All  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy agree  on  the  necessity  for  some 
legislation  to  make  possible  large  scale 
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redevelopment  projects  by  private  capital. 
The  disagreement  revolves  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  1942  amendments  to  New 
York  State's  Redevelopment  Companies 
law.  Final  disposition  of  these  cases  will 
constitute  the  first  judicial  procedure  in 
the  country  on  the  constitutionality  of 
such  legislation. 

Improvements — The  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  cooperating  with  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Housing, 
has  announced  greatly  improved  specifica- 
tions for  future  public  housing  projects. 
This  decision  will  immediately  affect 
plans  for  nine  postwar  projects  accom- 
modating some  12,000  people,  and  several 
other  projects  now  under  construction. 
Size  of  master  bedrooms  is  to  be  in- 
creased from  120  to  125  square  feet,  and 
of  secondary  two-person  bedrooms  from 
110  to  115  square  feet.  Closet  room  is 
to  be  increased  and  more  conveniently 
located.  Telephone  facilities  are  to  be 
made  available  for  all  apartments.  Every 
building  is  to  have  switch  controlled  elec- 
tric fixtures,  and  laundry  and  perambu- 
lator rooms.  While  recognizing  that 
these  changes  mean  higher  costs,  the  ac- 
tion is  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  pub- 
lic housing  from  becoming  prematurely 
obsolescent. 

A  Housing  Community —  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  management  of  Addison 
Terrace,  a  public  housing  project  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  bureau  of  social  research 
of  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
made  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  project's  present  and  former  tenants. 
The  study  covers  a  community  of  ap- 
proximately 3,'000  persons  living  in  802 
dwelling  units — 402  of  which  were  al- 
located to  Negro  and  400  to  white  fami- 
lies. Included  is  information  on  size  and 
race  of  resident  families;  rents  paid  in 
projects  and  in  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood; length  of  stay  of  present  and 
former  tenants,  reasons  for  moving,  age 
and  race  of  persons  moving;  age,  sex, 
and  race  of  residents ;  number  of  children 
in  families;  and  the  number  of  births  and 
deaths  during  a  year.  The  tenant  group 
proved  to  be  much  younger  than  the 
population  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  whole, 
their  birth  and  deathrates  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  city  or  in  comparable 
areas.  There  were  certain  striking  con- 
trasts between  white  and  Negro  families, 
particularly  as  to  economic  situation. 
The  two  races  also  gave  different  rea- 
sons for  moving.  The  Negro  families, 
with  less  choice  of  dwellings  in  the  com- 
munity, proved  the  more  permanent  ten- 
ants. Only  three  white  families  gave  bi- 
racial  occupancy  as  a  cause  for  leaving. 
With  this  material  as  a  base,  succeeding 
studies  will  be  made,  since  the  manage- 
ment believes  periodic  collection  and  an- 
alysis of  data  to  be  vital  both  to  good 
adminUtration  and  to  the  planning  of 


future  activities.  The  entire  edition  ol 
the  report  has  already  been  exhausted. 

Looking  Backwards — With  little  effort 
at  documentary  proof,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards  recently 
branded  public  housing  a  mistake.  As  a 
substitute,  NAREB  recommended  pub- 
lic assistance  given  directly  to  families 
through  local  welfare  boards  in  the  form 
of  rent  certificates,  and  called  this  "the 
straightforward  American  way  of  han- 
dling the  problem."  (See  "A  Truce  Upon 
Your  Housing!"  Survey  Graphic,  Janu- 
ary, 1944.) 

Sixteen  measures  designed  to  restrict 
or  discontinue  local  public  housing  ac- 
tivity were  introduced  in  state  or  terri- 
torial legislatures  in  1943.  All  failed 
of  enactment.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and 
forty  bills  dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
with  housing,  with  action  taken,  are 
listed  in  publication  N189  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials. 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago  37;  price  25 
cents. 

War  and  Postwar — The  balance  sheet 
of  the  war  housing  program  begun  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  on  November  I, 
1943,  stood  as  follows:  1,800,000  accom- 
modations provided  in  already  existing 
structures,  763,000  of  them  privately  fi- 
nanced in  new  or  converted  dwellings. 
542,000  of  them  publicly  financed  family 
dwellings  and  dormitories;  230,000  units 
under  construction,  86,400  privately  fi- 
nanced and  144,000  publicly  financed.  Of 
the  grand  total  of  more  than  3,000,000 
homes  provided  for  in-migrant  war  work- 
ers, 21  percent  were  paid  for  with  public 
funds.  Looking  toward  the  day  when 
normal  building  can  be  resumed,  John 
B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  estimates  that 
1,000,000  dwelling  units  can  and  should 
be  produced  annually  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  While  not  indicating 
the  share  that  will  probably  require  pub- 
lic financing,  he  has  warned  that  an 
effective  job  can  be  accomplished  only 
with  the  strengthening  of  cooperation  be- 
tween industry  and  government. 

Against  Crime 

*HpWO  years  after  the  war  ends  the 
effect  of  the  present  teacher  shortage 
will  probably  show  itself  in  a  high  peak 
of  relaxed  discipline,  hoodlumism,  and 
student  rebellions,  says  Professor  Wil- 
lard  Waller  of  Columbia  University's  so- 
ciology department.  Material  from  a  re- 
cent study  made  by  Professor  Waller  in 
cooperation  with  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  of  New  York  schools  re- 
veals that  there  are  today  no  young  men 
in  teacher  training  schools,  and  that  dur- 
ing 1942-1943  about  39,000  teachers, 
mostly  men,  entered  the  armed  forces. 
The  report  maintains  that  male  teachers 


are  essential  to  control  and  discipline, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  athletic  and 
vocational  direction.  The  present  drop  in 
training  school  enrollment,  it  predicts, 
will  result  in  a  decided  teacher  shortage 
after  the  war,  which  in  turn  will  con- 
tribute to  lower  standards  for  postwar 
teachers. 

Police  Education —  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
thirty  members  of  the  police  department 
will  soon  take  a  one-year  police  training 
course  at  the  extension  department  of 
Syracuse  University.  Marks  made  in 
this  course  will  he  considered  along  with 
other  factors  in  making  promotions. 
Three  key  instructors  from  the  police 
department  will  be  assisted  by  the  uni- 
versity staff. 

FBI  Laboratory —  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1943,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  made  193,371  examina- 
tions in  its  technical  laboratory.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  almost  300 
percent  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
laboratory  began  twelve  years  ago  with 
a  single  technician  and  a  single  micro- 
scope. Now  355  people  work  with  equip- 
ment worth  more  than  $1,000,000.  Its 
highly  developed  facilities  for  scientific 
crime  detection  are  used  by  almost  every 
state  and  local  police  agency  in  the 
United  States. 

From  Prison  to  the  Army — Details  of 
procedures  by  which  prisoners  now  may 
be  inducted  into  the  armed  forces 
through  the  selective  service  system  are 
reported  on  in  the  October-November  is- 
sue of  The  Atlantian,  inmate  magazine 
of  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  To  qualify  for  induction,  men 
must  be  eligible  for  parole;  they  must 
volunteer  their  services;  they  may  not 
have  criminal  records  of  a  "heinous"  na- 
ture, nor  of  drug  addiction;  they  must 
be  free  of  detainers;  they  must  have 
shown  a  good  record  during  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  The  men  must  also  be 
mentally  and  physically  healthy.  To  date, 
158  men  at  Atlanta  have  been  listed  as 
"eligible  for  consideration."  Five  have 
already  been  released  for  examination  by 
army  medical  officers. 

Two  pending  amendments  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  would  further  facili- 
tate the  entrance  of  prisoners  into  the 
armed  forces.  The  first  would  put  off 
the  induction  of  pre  -  Pearl  Harbor 
fathers  by  drafting  all  men  over  seven- 
teen and  under  forty-five,  who  are  or 
have  been  in  prison,  and  who  have  not 
been  deferred  after  classification.  The 
second  would  make  possible  the  induction 
of  "habitual  criminals"  to  perform  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  under  conditions  of 
partial  segregation. 

Parole  Publications —  A  convenient  ref- 
erence book  for  parole  administrators 
has  just  been  published  by  the  American 
Parole  Association,  under  the  title 
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"Parole  Directory."  The  information  is 
organized  by  states,  and  includes  names 
and  addresses  of  parole  officials,  a  digest 
of  state  pardon  and  parole  laws,  with  a 
description  of  their  functional  and  ad- 
ministrative set-up.  Since  1935,  more 
than  half  the  states  have  either  estab- 
lished new  parole  systems  or  amended 
previous  ones.  The  directory  includes 
up-to-date  information  on  such  changes. 
Price  $1,  from  the  APA,  135  East  15 
Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Another 
recent  APA  publication,  the  "Report  on 
Recent  Parole  Legislation,"  is  concerned 
with  1943  legislation,  and  a  few  impor- 


tant 1942  measures.  It  shows  that  much 
of  the  parole  legislation  during  the  year 
was  related  directly  to  war  manpower 
and  consisted  in  liberalizing  restrictions 
against  the  eligibility  of  parolees  for  the 
armed  forces  or  for  farm  and  industrial 
labor.  Other  measures  facilitated  parole, 
suspended  supervision,  and  broadened 
parole  board  powers.  Maryland  at- 
tempted to  relieve  personnel  shortages  in 
state  institutions  and  agencies  by  making 
prison  labor  available  to  them.  The  act 
also  forbade  "automatic  disqualification 
of  applicants  for  jobs  in  the  state  civil 
service"  because  of  parole  status. 


Professional 


A  T  long  last,  the  time  and  place  have 
•^  been  set  for  the  1944  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
The  dates  are  May  21-27;  the  setting, 
Cleveland,  with  headquarters  in  the  Ho- 
tel Cleveland.  Howard  Knight,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  conference,  reminds 
social  workers  of  the  wartime  necessity 
of  making  hotel  reservations  well  in  ad- 
vance. As  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned in  this  magazine  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  1943,  page  307), 
the  program  will  this  year  revert  to  the 
old  divisional  plan  of  general,  section, 
committee  and  associate  group  meet- 
ings. Though  the  sessions  will,  as  usual, 
concern  themselves  with  the  numerous 
technical  and  philosophical  phases  of  the 
social  work  function,  emphasis  through- 
out will  be  on  practical  ways  of  coming 
to  grips  with  wartime  and  postwar 
problems. 

Salary  Adjustments  —  Social  agencies 
have  been  released  from  the  necessity 
of  filing  applications  for  approval  of  cer- 
tain wage  and  salary  adjustments  with 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  through 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  board  in 
October  covering  non-profit  organiza- 
tions that  are  exempt  from  income  tax 
and  social  security  payments.  The  reso- 
lution applies  only  to  salaries  under 
$5,000,  and  points  out  that  the  agencies 
will,  nevertheless,  "be  expected  to  observe 
and  abide  by  the  national  wage  and 
salary  adjustment  policy"  in  any  adjust- 
ments made.  Adjustments  of  salaries 
over  $5,000,  and  for  those  employed  in 
a  "bonafide  executive,  administrative,  or 
professional  capacity"  must,  as  formerly, 
be  referred  to  the  nearest  district  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
approval. 

Cooperation — "Have  you  n  problem? 
Don't  go  to  Dr.  Anthony  .  .  ."  says  a 
dodger  which  has  been  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Packinghouse  Work- 
ers Union  in  Chicago.  Purpose  of  the 
leaflet  is  to  make  known  to  the  Pack- 
inghouse Workers  a  service  that  has 
been  set  up  in  their  union  hall.  There, 


two  nights  a  week,  a  desk  is  manned 
on  a  volunteer  basis  by  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  local  of  the  Social  Service  Em- 
ployes Union  which  established  the  ser- 
vice last  spring  on  the  theory  that  or- 
ganized labor  and  social  work  had  much 
to  learn  from  each  other.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  most  problems 
brought  to  the  desk  involved  legal  diffi- 
culties, the  Packinghouse  Workers  Union 
decided  to  retain  a  lawyer  to  advise  its 
members.  Lately,  other  problems  are 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
social  worker  more  frequently  and  are 
being  handled  by  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate community  agencies. 

About  Races — Among  the  courses  being 
offered  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  this  quarter  (January  7- 
March  24)  is  an  analysis  of  the  culture 
and  community  organization  of  racial 
minorities  in  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Negro.  It's  con- 
ductor is  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Howard  University,  who 
in  1935  directed  an  economic  and  social 
survey  of  conditions  in  New  York  City's 
Harlem  for  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  mayor. 

The  Schools — The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis  from 
the  26th  to  the  29th  of  this  month.  The 
meeting  will  give  the  association's  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  for  deliberation 
and  to  report  on  their  progress  for  the 
year.  Of  these,  the  curriculum  commit- 
tee and  the  committee  on  wartime  per- 
sonnel (joint  committee  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
other  professional  organizations),  are 
scheduled  to  have  their  reports  presented 
to  general  sessions  of  the  conference. 
Other  general  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  addresses  on  such  topics  as:  The 
Profession's  Interest  in  Education  for 
Social  Work;  Training  for  Social  Se- 
curity Personnel;  Professional  Educa- 
tion for  the  Social  Services  of  Tomor- 
row; Looking  Forward  in  the  Social 


Sciences.  Among  the  scheduled  speakers 
are:  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers;  Karl  de  Schweinitr, 
former  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work  and  now  with  the  Social 
Security  Board ;  and  Gordon  Hamilton, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  president  of  the 
AASSW. 

Contest — For  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion  The  Family,  journal  of  social  case- 
work published  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10,  is  running  a  case- 
work article  contest,  with  publication  of 
the  winning  papers  and  long  term  sub- 
scriptions to  the  periodical  as  awards. 
This  year  the  contest  will  have  two 
parts,  each  open  to  a  separate  group: 
one  for  casework  practitioners  with  not 
more  than  five  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience; and  the  other  for  supervisors 
and  caseworkers  with  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  experience.  Manuscript* 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  mid- 
night March  15. 

Opportunity — The  State  of  Illinois  ha» 
announced  an  examination  for  superinten- 
dents of  children's  institutions.  Qualifi- 
cations include  college  graduation  and 
six  years  of  experience  in  the  teaching, 
treatment,  and  care  of  normal  or  handi- 
capped children,  three  years  having  been 
in  an  administrative  or  supervisory 
capacity.  Applications  close  February  1. 
Inquire'  of  Florence  Hosch,  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  176  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago. 

In  Print — The  Louisiana  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  inaugurating  a  policy  of 
publishing  books  and  pamphlets  on  social 
welfare  developments  in  Louisiana,  with 
the  view  of  making  available  to  the  pub- 
lic results  of  social  welfare  research 
within  the  state.  First  of  these  pub- 
lications, just  oft  the  press,  is  "Public 
Social  Services  in  Louisiana,"  by  Donald 
V.  Wilson,  an  analysis  of  the  program 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  of  other  public  services  within 
the  state,  including  probation  and  parole, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Confederate 
pensions.  Price  75  cents  from  the  con- 
ference, Box  743,  Monroe,  La.  ...  The 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  has  pub- 
lished a  mimeographed  "Handbook  for 
Guidance  of  Social  and  Health  Coun- 
selors," which  outlines  the  program 
worked  out  with  its  committee  on  co- 
operation with  selective  service,  and  lays 
down  some  guiding  principles  for  the 
social  workers  involved  in  the  program. 
.  The  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis  has 
recently  published  a  ten-year  report 
covering  the  years  1932-42.  Available 
on  request  from  the  institute,  43  East 
Ohio  Street,  Chicaco.  .  .  .  The  Honolulu 
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Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  issued  a 
mimeographed  "Manual  of  Social  Agen- 
cies," to  serve  as  a  directory  of  social 
agencies  in  the  city.  Prepared  in  loose- 
leaf  style,  the  booklet  will  be  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  council  through  the  addi- 
tion of  amended  or  additional  pages  to 
registered  owners  of  the  original  issue. 
.  .  .  "A  Handbook  for  Naturalization 
Workers,"  by  Esther  Beckwith  and 
Helen  M.  Katz,  is  available  from  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  price 
50  cents.  ...  A  handbook  for  the  or- 
ganization of  community  discussion 
groups  and  forums  is  now  available  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Advocating  an 
over-all  community  discussion  council  or 
committee,  the  manual  discusses  steps  to 
take  in  formulating  a  total  community 
program,  leadership  and  technique  for 
small  groups,  forums,  neighborhood 
groups,  and  radio  and  listening  groups. 
Several  appendices  contain  aids  for  or- 
ganizers and  leaders,  sources  for  sub- 
ject matter,  a  selected  list  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  and  a  list  of  suggested 
topics.  Free  on  request  'from  the  uni- 
versity. 

People  and  Things 

"pHROUGH  mid-December,  330  war 
and  community  chests  reporting  to 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
had  raised  nearly  102  percent  of  their 
aggregate  campaign  goal.  Comparison 
with  the  prewar  campaigns  for  1941 
shows  that  about  38  percent  more  is 
being  raised  this  year  for  local  services 
than  was  raised  by  the  same  cities  in 
that  year.  The  number  of  local  chests 
has  increased  from  598  in  1941  to  750 
this  year. 

Toward  Brotherhood — On  the  request 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  President  Roosevelt  has 
issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  ob- 
servance of  the  week  of  February  20- 
26  as  Brotherhood  Week.  Programs  to 
promote  inter-faith  understanding  and 
good  will  are  being  worked  out  by  local 
committees  affiliated  with  the  conference 
in  3,000  communities. 

Changes — William  Vesseltine  Pear  has 
retired,  as  of  January  1,  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  service  as  general  agent  of 
the  Boston  Provident  Association.  His 
successor  is  Donal  Winchester  More- 
land.  Mr.  Pear  will  continue  to  serve 
the  association  as  consultant.  .  .  .  South 
End  House  in  Boston  has  appointed 
Thomas  J.  Turley  associate  head  worker 
to  direct  the  house  in  the  absence  of 
the  headworker,  Richard  S.  Winslow, 
now  in  military  service.  Mr.  Turley 
has  been  boys'  worker  and  director  of 
boys'  activities  at  the  house  for  the  past 


eighteen  years.   .   .   .   The   new   director 
of  the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  is  George 
T.   Kalif,   Ph.   D.,   from    Harvard    Uni- 
versity,   who    has    had    social    work    ex- 
perience   with   the   WPA   in   Louisiana, 
the  New  Orleans  Family  Service  Society, 
and  the  Orleans   Parish  Department  of 
Public   Welfare.    .    .    .   Thorsten    Sellin, 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of    Pennsylvania    and    author   of   several 
well   known   books   on   criminology,    has 
been  named   professor   and   chairman   of 
the  sociology  department  of  Northwest- 
ern   University,    to   begin    his    duties    in 
September.      Professor   Sellin    has    been 
editor   of   the   Annals   of   the    American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
since  1929.  .  .  .  Last  month  Marian  E. 
Rowe  joined  the  Boston  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  as  staff  secretary  for  agen- 
cies   engaged    in    family    and    children's 
work.     For  the  past  twenty  years  Miss 
Rowe  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Family  Welfare 
Society.  .  .  .  The  Longview,  Wash.,  chap- 
ter of   the   American   Red    Cross   has    a 
new     executive     secretary     in     Dorothy 
Pickering  Bartlett,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of    the    USO-Traveler's    Aid    in    Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn.  .  .  .  Henry  Redkey,  until 
recently    vocational    rehabilitation    coun- 
selor of  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  is  now  in  the  army  and  is  un- 
dergoing training  at  the   Civilian  Army 
Training   School   in   Chicago.   .    .   .   The 
Federal    Works    Agency    has    appointed 
Dorothy  S.  Bauman  as  supervisor  for  Re- 
gion  I    (New  York,  Pennsylvania.    Nru 
Jersey  and  the  New  England  States)  in 
charge   of    its   child   care    activities    and 
hospital  and  community  services.     Mrs. 
Bauman    succeeds    Dorothy    Nyswander, 
now  on  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Anniversaries — The  last  months  of 
1943  were  marked  by  silver  anniversary 
celebrations  in  at  least  three  agencies 
which,  though  local  in  their  services,  are 
known  the  country  over  for  the  pioneer- 
ing they  have  done  in  their  various  fields. 
Two,  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  and  the  Educational  Alliance, 
are  located  in  New  York  City.  The 
other,  Kingsley  House  in  Pittsburgh,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlement  houses  in 
the  country. 

JAMES  KIRKE  PAULDING,  New  York 
philanthropist  and  volunteer  social 
worker,  died  last  month  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Mr.  Paulding  began  his  welfare 
activities  over  fifty  years  ago  at  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  where  one  of  his 
pupils  in  an  English  class  was  Jacob 
Epstein,  the  now-famous  sculptor.  For 
many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
board  of  Bellevue  Hospital;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education. 
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William  Hodson  Memorial  Fund 

To  THE  EDITOR:  All  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances will  recall  with  sorrow  the 
tragic  death  of  William  Hodson  last 
January  15.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  air- 
plane crash  in  South  America  while  on 
his  way  to  help  organize  relief  work  in 
North  Africa. 

To  perpetuate  his  name  and  to  help 
carry  on  his  work,  a  group  of  friends 
have  established  a  William  Hodson 
Memorial  Fund  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  his  alma  mater.  The  fund 
will  be  used  (1)  to  provide  an  annual 
lectureship  by  some  distinguished  leader 
in  social  work  or  welfare  administra- 
tion, and  (2)  one  or  more  fellowships 
for  students  in  the  field.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  lectures  will  be  published  for 
wide  distribution. 

Substantial  initial  contributions  have 
already  been  received.  The  Univer- 
sity Regents  have  established  the  fund, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
stands  ready  to  administer  the  program. 
All  depends  now  on  the  final  size  of  the 
sum  that  is  raised.  The  sponsors  have 
set  a  goal  of  $25,000.  To  pass  it,  as  we 
hope  to  do,  there  will  be  need  of  many 
contributions,  small  and  large,  but  every 
gift  will  count. 

Does  not  this  suggest  a  way  to  honor 
a  great  friend  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  social  welfare  work?  A  gift  to  this 
fund  is  one  that  will  go  on  giving 
through  the  years.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  be  designated  for  the  Wil- 
liam Hodson  Memorial  Fund,  and  be 
mailed  to  The  Bursar,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 
Among  the  sponsors  are  Marguerite 
M.  Wells,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Gladys  Har- 
rison, associate  general  counsel,  Federal 
Security  Agency;  Judge  E.  F.  Waite, 
Minneapolis;  Guy  Stanford  Ford,  for- 
mer president,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckenridge,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chicago; 
Charles  C.  Burlingham,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City;  Louis  Towley  of  the  division 
of  social  welfare,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Social  Security;  Frank  J.  Bruno, 
head  of  the  department  of  social  work, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  Rob- 
ert P.  Lane,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City; 
Paul  L.  Benjamin,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON 
University   of  Minnesota 
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Book  Reviews 


"Chicago  Round  Table" 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  IN  WARTIME, 
EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  OoBURN.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  237  pp.  Price  $2.50,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

TN  this  small  volume,  eleven  sociologists, 
•*•  members  present  and  past  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  each  an  authority  to  be  listened  to 
with  respect  in  his  special  field,  review 
the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  life  of 
our  people  through  1942.  The  material 
bristles  with  provocative  statements,  for 
a  full  discussion  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  text. 

Mr.  Ogburn  himself  discusses  the  vital 
statistics  of  wartime,  concluding  that 
"the  result  of  these  measurements  is  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  exaggerated  impres- 
sions of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  popula- 
tion changes."  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  in 
discussing  the  family,  predicts  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  a  large  number  of 
American  girls  is  "destined  to  remain 
single,"  but  that  women  will  have  "more 
of  the  substance  of  equality"  than  they 
did  following  the  last  conflict. 

Lewis  Wirth,  speaking  of  the  urban 
community,  predicts  further  decline  in 
small  businesses,  with  concomitant  re- 
duction in  urban  property  values,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  trek  to  the  cities 
is  "perhaps  irreversibly  urbanizing"  large 
numbers  of  the  rural  population.  He 
believes  the  traditional  role  of  city  and 
suburbs  may  be  reversed,  the  cities  be- 
coming residential  while  their  peripheral 
areas  contain  the  industries. 

Of  the  farmers,  Lowry  Nelson  says 
grass-root  sentiment  is  not  in  line  with 
that  expressed  by  the  farm  bloc.  "All 
the  farmer  asks  is  assurance  that  the 
total  burden  is  being  equitably  shared." 

Ellsworth  Faris  examines  public  opin- 
ion and  propaganda,  and  finds  the  unfail- 
ing source  of  rumors  to  be  suppression 
of  the  actual  news.  He  sees  us  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma:  If  we  postpone 
peace  discussions,  there  will  be  serious 
trouble  after  the  war;  but  if  we  try 
now  to  formulate  our  aims,  "we  run  the 
risk  of  division  and  disunity." 

Robert  Redfield  remarks  drily  that  our 
treatment  of  Japanese  Americans  —  "a 
people  already  set  apart  by  prejudice  and 
discriminatory  legislation" — is  "eloquent- 
ly dissonant  with  what  our  liberal 
leaders  say  today  about  China  and 
India'1;  while  Robert  E.  Park  predicts 
sternly:  "The  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  win  the  peace  will  depend  upon 
their  ability  to  achieve  ...  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  their  attitudes  toward 
alien  and,  particularly,  colored  and 
colonial  peoples." 

Herbert  Blumer,  who  contributes  the 
final  word  to  the  symposium,  is  skeptical 


about  our  emphasis  on  recreation  as  a 
morale  preserver.  'Adjustment,"  he 
says,  "is  not  the  -gateway  to  collective 
morale.  The  converse  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  true.  People  animated 
strongly  by  a  common  aim  have  an  im- 
pressive way  of  enduring  hardship  and 
bearing  grievance."  He  finds  our  morale 
today  "organized  around  a  goal  of  prac- 
tical necessity" — but  in  the  event  of  "the 
emergence  of  a  romantic  or  sacred  goal 
.  .  .  embodying  a  new  dynamic  ideal," 
there  would  ensue  "profound  conse- 
quences for  the  world  order  after  the 
war." 

Other  contributors  are  W.  Lloyd 
Warner  on  "The  American  Town," 
Samuel  A.  Stouffer  on  "Social  Science 
and  the  Soldier,"  and  Edwin  H.  Suther- 
land on  "Crime."  J.  C.  COLCORD 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Beveridge  on  Beveridge 

THE  PILLARS  OF  SECURITY,  AND  OTHER 
WARTIME  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam H.  Beveridge.  Macmillan.  248  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

CIR  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE'S  latest  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  popular  ad- 
dresses and  articles,  almost  all  of  which 
have  been  prepared  since  the  publication 
of  the  now-famous  Report.  Of  the 
twenty-two  papers,  however,  only  ten 
deal  specifically  with  the  Beveridge  plan. 
The  remainder  are  concerned  with 
broader  postwar  issues  or  with  specific 
British  problems  with  which  the  author 
has  been  personally  involved. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  brief  essays 
give  a  revealing  insight  into  the  social 
and  political  philosophy  of  the  world's 
best  known  planner ;  and  also,  it  may  be 
said,  an  appreciation  of  the  amazing 
vigor  and  efficiency  of  a  man  who,  in  the 
course  of  preparing  the  Report,  could 
find  time  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Skilled  Men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  work  out  a  fuel  rationing 
scheme  for  Great  Britain. 

Sir  William  reveals  himself  as  an 
ardent  democrat  with  great  confidence 
in  the  common  sense,  essential  decency, 
and  sense  of  responsibility  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  He  believes  firmly  that  gov- 
ernment is  an  instrument  which  can 
and  should  be  used  by  the  people  to 
insure  that  "a  national  minimum  for 
subsistence  has  priority  over  all  pur- 
poses other  than  national  defense."  His 
theme  is  that  "the  job  of  Britain  and 
of  all  the  United  Nations  is  double:  to 
insure  victory  and  then  use  it." 

Most  of  the  essays  on  the  Beveridge 
plan  are  skilful,  popular  expositions,  en- 
livened by  a  wealth  of  familiar  meta- 
phors. One  of  these,  entitled  "Third 
Time  Lucky,"  is  of  particular  interest. 


for  it  is  the  first  complete  printing  of 
Sir  William's  own  summary  of  his  plan 
which  was  prepared  for  the  armed  forces 
and  then  withdrawn  by  the  Army  Bu- 
reau of  Current  Affairs.  Sir  William 
is  probably  right  in  believing  that  "it  is 
still  the  best  short  account  of  what  I 
intended  and  a  useful  guide  to  the  study 
of  the  Report." 

Readers  of  the  full  Report  will  espe- 
cially welcome  the  papers  entitled  "The 
Pillars  of  Security"  and  "Social  Security 
and  Social  Policy,"  for  in  them  Sir  Wil- 
liam corrects  a  very  common  misinter- 
pretation of  his  position,  a  misinterpreta- 
tion for  which  it  must  be  admitted  Sir 
William  cannot  escape  some  share  of  the 
blame.  In  the  Report  he  undoubtedly 
made  certain  statements  which  appeared 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted his  plan  was  impracticable  unless 
there  was  full  employment.  He  now 
makes  it  clear  that  he  was  using  "the 
word  impracticable  about  one  detailed 
provision  of  my  scheme  in  the  event  of 
mass  unemployment:  namely  the  proposal 
that  when  men  have  been  unemployed 
for  six  months,  if  they  still  remained 
unemployed,  they  should  be  required  to 
attend  at  a  work  or  training  center  as 
a  condition  of  getting  unemployment 
benefit.  .  .  .  But  giving  up  that  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  scheme  would  not 
mean  giving  up  the  whole  scheme.  .  .  . 
What  I  said  in  general  and  not  in  de- 
tail, was  not  that  my  scheme  is  im- 
practicable, if  there  is  mass  unemploy- 
ment, but  that  no  scheme  of  social  in- 
surance is  satisfactory  if  there  is  mass 
unemployment.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  the  two 
statements." 

These  two  chapters,  together  with  one 
entitled  "The  Government  Proposals 
and  the  Beveridge  Report,"  should  be 
required  reading  for  everyone  who 
wishes  to  keep  up  to  date  on  develop- 
ments in  social  security  planning. 

EVELINE  M.  BURNS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  Old  Problem  in  New  Perspective 

BROWN  AMERICANS:  THE  STORY  or  A  JFNTH 
OF  THE  NATION,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree.  Viking. 
248  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.  . 

TN  its  original  version,  written  twelve 
•*•  years  ago,  this  panoramic  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Negro  experience  in  Amer- 
ica was  exciting  and  illuminating.  It 
put  into  challenging  and  hopeful  perspec- 
tive what  previously  had  been  too  often 
presented  either  in  the  dull,  dehumanized 
lineaments  of  sociology  or  the  melodra- 
matically stereotyped  outlines  of  race 
polemics.  The  net  effect  was  a  fresh 
conception  of  the  American  "race  prob- 
lem" as  part  and  parcel  of  the  history 
of  a  slowly  but  inevitably  evolving  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Now,  at  a  most  timely  moment,  it 
reappears,  extensively  rewritten  and 
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brought  up  to  date,  this  time  again 
with  a  fresh  perspective — the  added  di- 
mensions of  the  present  crisis  and  the 
goal  of  world  democracy.  In  such  a 
setting,  this  very  readable  and  balanced 
narrative  of  the  Negro's  group  history 
becomes  an  important  challenge  to  con- 
structive thinking  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  white  majority.  "Brown  Amer- 
icans," says  Mr.  Embree,  "are  still  far 
from  receiving  fair  treatment,  and  time 
is  growing  short.  Our  attitude  toward 
colored  people  is  no  longer  a  question 
that  concerns  America  alone.  It  has 
become  of  world  importance.  The 
colored  peoples  of  the  earth  have  long 
resented  the  arrogance  of  white  men, 
for  the  myth  of  a  'master  race'  was 
held  by  most  white  nations  long  before 
Nazi  Germany  carried  it  to  its  absurd 
conclusion.  Now  hundreds  of  millions 
of  yellow  and  brown  and  black  peo- 
ples, formerly  vassals  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America,  are  becoming  in- 
dustrialized and  powerful.  They  are 
helping  to  win  this  war  and  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  new  world. 
The  day  of  racial  superiority  is  over.  .  .  . 
If  we  are  to  have  a  decent  and  orderly 
world,  we  must  prove  that  we  want 
democracy  for  all  men,  not  merely  for 
white  men.  The  test  of  our  belief  in 
universal  freedom  is  our  practice  at 
home.  The  denial  of  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Negroes  is  the  glaring  sign 
of  our  race  prejudice.  Negroes  have 
been  our  colonials,  and  there  is  no  room 
in  the  new  world  for  colonial  status.  The 
United  States  can  help  create  a  free 
world  only  by  giving  the  full  scope  of 
freedom  to  all  its  people."  Pithy,  pro- 
vocative, and  common  sense  in  its  whole 
approach  and  statement  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Embree's  clarifying  interpretation 
should  have  the  widest  possible  reading 
and  consideration  from  the  general 
public. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

The  TV  A— It's  First  Ten  Years 

THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY— 
A  STfov  IN-  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  by  C. 
Herman  I'ritchett.  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press.  333  pp.  Price  S3. 50,  postpaid  hy 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

*T»  HIS  excellent  picture  of  the  TVA, 
a  new  kind  of  tool  for  the  public 
effectuation  of  important,  constructive 
economic  and  social  purposes,  appears  as 
the  agency  rounds  out  its  first  decade. 
Survey'  Graphic  early  caught  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  TVA  experiment:  the 
series  of  articles  by  the  first  chairman 
on  "Bench  Marks  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley"  were  among  the  first  public 
statements  of  its  high  vision  and  pur- 
pose. The  Valley  in  those  days  save 
a  former  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  .Vrtc'j  a  sense — unique  in 
the  United  States — of  the  "Soviet 
tempo." 

Then    came    years    of    heart-sickening 


discord,  of  concerted  attacks  in  the 
courts,  ultimately  resolved.  And  the 
TVA  dropped  out  of  the  headlines.  Few 
people,  I  imagine,  who  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  TVA  so  excitedly  when 
it  employed  12,000  men  in  1935  are 
aware  that  it  employs  40,000  in  1943; 
that  by  1944  it  will  generate  two  mil- 
lion KWS  of  power;  or  that  in  1941  one 
fifth  of  its  power  was  generated  by 
steam! 

Dr.  Pritchett  writes  flowingly  and  in- 
terestingly, but  restrainedly.  He  ap- 
praises people  and  forces  fairly,  with  a 
liberal  eye  but  without  over-dramatiza- 
tion. He  tells  first  what  the  TVA  has 
done — water  control,  power,  and  regional 
planning  and  development  —  and  then 
highlights  some  administrative  problems 
and  their  solutions.  He  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  over-all  administrative  or- 
ganization (a  surprisingly  interesting 
story)  ;  the  relations  of  the  agency  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
comptroller  general  (basically  important 
in  appraising  the  validity  of  a  regional 
agency  in  a  democratic  society)  ;  and 
stresses  the  striking  and  altogether  un- 
predicted  success  of  the  agency  in  build- 
ing up  a  superior  merit  system  in  the 
face  of  terrific  pressures  without  the 
protection  (or  restrictions)  of  civil  ser- 
vice. 

Dr.  Pritchett  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  TVA  from  within. 
He  has  been  a  special  student  of  the  pub- 
lic corporation.  It  can  honestly  be  said 
that  Dr.  Pritchett's  book  fills  a  long-felt 
want.  This  story  has  not  been  told 
before;  it  is  well  told  here. 

CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
National  Housing  Agency 

Human  Problems  in  Illness 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  IN  MEDICAL  PRAC 
TICE.  bv  Maurice  Levine.  M.D.  Macmillan. 
320  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

*TP  HIS  book  fulfils  a  long  felt  need  for 
a  presentation  of  the  art  of  psycho- 
therapy in  terms  that  can  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  practicing  physician  in  fields 
other  than  psychiatry.  Until  recently, 
the  medical  practitioner  has  been  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  his  own  intuition  and 
common  sense  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
"nervous"  factors,  usually  rather  vague- 
ly defined,  that  everyone  recognizes  play 
such  an  important  role  in  influencing 
the  course  of  many  illnesses,  both  func- 
tional and  organic.  As  in  every  sound 
discussion  of  psychotherapy.  Dr.  Lcvinr 
appeals  to  this  everyday  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  in  a  very  practical  intro- 
ductory chapter  attempts  to  sweep  away 
some  of  the  prejudices  that  interfere 
with  a  common  sense  attitude  toward 
psychiatric  problems. 

There  follow  four  chapters  on  psycho- 
therapeutic  methods.  They  precede  chap- 
ters on  psychiatric  diagnosis,  psychogenic 
factors,  and  choice  of  cases  for  psycho- 


therapy. In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
this  is  the  only  unfortunate  feature  of 
the  author's  otherwise  excellent  presen- 
tation. In  a  discussion  of  psychotherapy, 
the  central  emphasis  should  be  not  upon 
technical  procedures  but  upon  the  psy- 
chological understanding  of  the  patient's 
human  problems  which  should  furnish 
the  orientation  and  guide  for  every  step 
in  the  psychotherapeutic  process.  The 
author  prefaces  this  discussion  by  stat- 
ing: "Even  the  simpler  methods  of  psy- 
chotherapy should  be  preceded  by  some 
attempt  to  understand  the  patient  as  a 
person,  and  his  problems  with  other  per- 
sons and  with  life  situations.  The  em- 
phasis in  every  case  should  first  of  all 
be  on  the  diagnosis,  the  understanding 
of  the  psychological  and  social  problems." 
He  refers  the  reader  to  other  works  for 
a  systematic  discussion  of  "the  princi- 
ples upon  which  such  an  understanding 
can  be  based,"  and  then  by  immediately 
proceeding  to  an  elaborate  enumeration 
and  classification  of  psychotherapeutic 
methods  tends  to  distract  the  reader 
from  the  importance  of  psychological  un- 
derstanding which  is  the  central  issue. 

The  discussion  of  the  several  psycho- 
therapeutic  methods,  however,  is  excel- 
lent and  has  the  great  merit,  among 
others,  of  repeatedly  calling  attention  to 
the  effect  of  the  therapist's  own  emo- 
tional attitudes  upon  the  therapeutic 
process.  The  chapter  on  suicide  is  ex- 
cellent, as  is  a  series  of  very  practical 
chapters  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
human  problems  about  which  such  a 
large  proportion  of  psychiatric  difficul- 
ties revolve:  "Sex  and  Marriage,"  "Basic 
Attitudes  Toward  Children,"  "Problems 
of  Parents  and  Children."  The  book 
concludes  with  a  very  helpful  discussion 
of  the  concepts  of  normality  and  matur- 

ity- 

Chicago       THOMAS  M.  FRENCH,  M.D. 

The  Democratic  School  of  Tomorrow 

NFAV  SCHOOLS  FOR  A  NEW  CULTURE— 
F.XPERIMF.NTAI.  APPLICATIONS  POK  TOMOKHOW. 
hy  Charles  M.  MacConnell,  Ernest  O.  Melbj. 
Christian  O.  Arndt.  Harper.  229  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 


T^HIS  book  is  written  with  a  two-fold 
purpose  in  mind.  It  attempts  to  de- 
scribe an  experiment  "to  teach  democ- 
racy functionally"  in  the  Evanston 
Township  High  School  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  to  outline  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical structure  of  the  school  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  experiment  represents  an  effort 
to  develop  a  relatively  intimate  group- 
ing of  students  out  of  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  school  "as  to  ability,  race. 
color,  economic,  and  vocational  back- 
grounds of  its  parents,"  and  other  fac- 
tors. This  group,  called  the  New  School. 
constitutes  a  school  of  some  210  pupils 
within  the  larger  school.  The  pupil" 
possess  their  own  home  room,  the  center 
of  their  common  life,  and  their  own 


PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

(Affiliated   with   the   University  of   Pennsylvania) 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Interpreting  the  Functional  Point  of  View  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Current  Problems  of  Social  Work 

Day  Nursery  Care  as  a  Social  Service 

A  series  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 

Jessie  Taft. 

Pamphlet,   (now  available) 

Functional  Case  Work  in  a  Medical  Setting 

A  series  of  papers,  with  case  material,  edited  by 
Edith  McComb  Cressman. 
Pamphlet,  (in  preparation) 

The  Nature  of  Policy  in  the  Administration  of  Public 
Assistance 

A  paper,  by  Anita  J.  Faatz 
Pamphlet,   (now  available) 

A  Functional  Approach  to  Family  Case  Work 

A  volume  in  the  Social  Work  Process  Series,  in- 
cluding case  material,  edited  by  Jessie  Taft. 
(In  preparation) 

Address  Inquiries  and  Advance  Orders  to 

Publications  Division 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

2410  Pine  Street,   Philadelphia   3,   Pennsylvania 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1943-44 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  27 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1944 
June  20  to  September  9 

(1)  Full  quarter  credit  courses,  includ- 
ing  Field  Work,  ten   weeks,  June  20-Au- 
gust  26. 

(2)  Special  three  week  courses,  carrying 
University    credit,    for    experienced    social 

workers. 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited   by   EDITH   ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


Social   Case  Workers— Medical   Social  Workers 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers 


specialized  skills  are  needed  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  our  military 
hospitals  at  home  and  on  the  far  Sung 
fighting  fronts. 

Nurses,  internists,  surgeons,  psychia- 
trists have  answered  the  call  to  service.  The 
American  Red  Cross  needs  685  of  you  im- 
mediately to  complete  these  medical  teams 
— social  case  workers,  medical  social  work- 
ers, psychiatric  social  workers. 


Unresolved  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems retard  a  man's  recovery  as  surely  as 
a  second  enemy  bullet. 

You  can  make  social  work  history.  It 
will  bring  you  the  incomparable  satisfac- 
tions of  war  time  service,  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  learn  new  technics, 
and  an  adventurous  professional  experi- 
ence, bound  up  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. 


Apply    to    the    American    Red    Cross 
through  the  following  Personnel  Offices 


NORTH   ATLANTIC  AREA 
300  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  New  York 

MIDWESTERN   AREA 
1709  Wash  ing  ton  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


EASTERN    AREA 

615  North  St.  Asaph  Street 

SOUTHEASTERN  AREA    Alexandria,  Virginia 
230  Spring  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


PACIFIC  AREA 
Civic  Auditorium 
San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 


AMERICAN   RED   CROSS 
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PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Pai*rs,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WRITING  —  RESEARCHES  —  TRANSLA- 
TIONS —  EDITING.  Treatises,  Papers,  Re- 
views, Theses,  Articles,  Addresses,  Essays, 
etc.  Autobiographies,  professional,  academic, 
literary,  industrial  subjects.  Seventeen  years 
highest  standards.  Confidential,  unusual,  diffi- 
cult requirements  fulfilled.  Louis  Marlett 
Associates  (SA),  5403  Black,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Senior  Case  Worker  with  experience 
in  Case  Work  and  Child  Welfare  for  small 
Jewish  Family  organization  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  7925  Survey. 

Case  Worker  by  Jewish  Family  Agency,  South- 
ern city— Completion  of  graduate  school  work 
and  experience  desired.  7923  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  full  or  oart  professional  train- 
ing, in  rapidly  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Middle  West.  Salary  $1800.  to 
$2300.  according  to  qualifications.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Opportunity  for  commu- 
nity leadership.  7917  Survey. 

Case  worker  needed  in  small  agency  which 
studies  integration  of  case  work  and  group 
work  as  applied  to  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency in  boys.  Write  Miss  M.  E.  Hubbard, 
311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ~ 

Child  Worker — Child  Psychologist — wants  new 
location.  Twenty  years  education  and  prac 
tice  in  European  countries.  Three  years  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  since  one  year  with 
major  Welfare  Institution  for  Boys.  Training 
and  experience  for  work  with  superior  chil- 
dren. Fitted  for  executive  work.  Excellent 
references  offered.  7926  Survey. 

M.S.S.W.,  psychiatric,  5  years  casework  experi- 
ence. Age  36,  4F.  Interested  in  child  guid 
ance  clinic  situation.  7924  Survey. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 
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faculty.  The  four  classes,  extending 
from  freshman  through  senior,  are 
divided  into  eight  "core  groups"  of  some 
twenty-five  to  thirty  students,  each  with 
a  core  teacher  who  evolves  a  core  pro- 
gram appropriate  to  his  group  in  genuine 
cooperation  with  his  students.  This  pro- 
gram consumes  two  forty-minute  periods 
daily.  It  aspires  to  no  common  content, 
but  rather  concerns  itself  with  the  or- 
ganization of  work  and  a  manner  of  liv- 
ing together  that  is  designed  to  promote 
the  "funtional"  teaching  of  democracy. 

A  good  share  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  these  efforts,  together 
with  an  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
New  School  and  the  relations  it  has 
stimulated  between  home  and  school 
from  the  layman's  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cator's point  of  view. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  analyze  the  nature  of  democratic  edu- 
cation and  its  implications  for  teacher 
education  and  the  organization  of  the 
school  of  tomorrow.  The  authors  be- 
lieve the  American  school  has  failed  to 
realize  its  democratic  possibilities.  They 
consider  it  autocratic  in  its  organization 
and  European  rather  than  American  in 
its  cultural  orientation.  The  school  of 
tomorrow,  while  no  less  concerned  with 
intellectual  growth  than  the  traditional 
school,  will  stress  a  scholarship  much 
closer  to  the  needs  of  man  and  the  real 
problems  of  the  community  it  serves. 
They  conceive  it  as  ministering  to  a 
wider  range  of  students.  It  will  empha- 
size the  scientific  outlook  ami  American 
backgrounds. 

The  book  is  full  of  suggestions  and 
challenges  for  all  who  seek  to  bring 
American  secondary  education  into  har- 
mony with  the  needs  of  American  cul- 
ture. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in 
striving  to  realize  two  purposes  seem- 
ingly related,  neithei  is  satisfactorily 
achieved.  The  school  man  will  find  the 
description  of  the  New  School  program 
incomplete  as  a  report  and  amazingly 
deficient  when  measured  against  the  out- 
lines of  the  school  of  tomorrow.  Stimu- 
lating and  lively  and  creative  as  the  core 
program  may  be  in  reality,  as  described 
in  this  book,  it  seems  to  stress  self-direc- 
tion to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  experi- 
ences that  promote  a  generous  and  self- 
forgetful  living  in  the  lives  of  others. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  book, 
a  dialogue  between  the  authors,  turns 
to  the  all  importance  of  agrarian  experi- 
ence "as  a  necessary  base  for  any  general 
education,"  and  reveals  the  dependence 
of  the  authors  upon  life  in  the  small 
town  and  the  agrarian  community  of  our 
past  for  a  vision  of  the  democratic  com- 
munity and  the  democratic  school  of  to- 
morrow. Their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
eyes  remain  with  the  past  even  as  their 
words  are  directed  toward  the  future. 

V.  T.  TIIAYER 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ! 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER.  .!S"0  K;i,t  Coliax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
••.  Executive  Secretary, 
<  has.  J.  Kaufman,  M  I).,  Medical  !>;• 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuherculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Snci.il  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New 
\  ork  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
liuild'.ng,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salic  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broa.lway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  K.N.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  si.itistici, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St..  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphjets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ins-  centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write;  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
J.  H.  Upham,  M.U. ;  National  Director. 
D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude 
C.  Pierce.  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    I6th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA-9  6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays   9   A.M.    to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

— 315  Fourtli  Ave..  Xew  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old,  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  ana  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  ;iml 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities;  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  factlitie*. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed    in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
wliv  not? 


Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York 
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•  Too  many  people  don't  care  what  hap- 
pens so  long  as  it  doesn't  happen  to  them. 
—    WILLIAM    HOWARD    TAFT,    former 
President. 

•  It  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences of  war  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
people  tends  to  become  hardened. — THE 
MOST     REVEREND    WILLTAM     TEMPLE, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

•  We  are  producing  for  destruction   all 
over   the  world.     Of  course   this   is    re- 
flected in  a  certain  amount  of  vandalism 
among  boys  and  girls. — MARK  McCLOS- 
KEY,  Director,  Office  of  Community  War 
Services. 

•  Carlyle  once  said,  "It  is  singular  how 
long  the   rotten  will  hold  together  pro- 
vided you  do  not  handle  it  roughly  .  .  . 
so  loath  are  men  to  quit  their  old  ways ; 
and    conquering    indolence    and    inertia, 
venture  on  new."  —  SUMNER  WELLES, 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

•  The  liberties  we  talk  of  defending  to- 
day were  established  by  men  who  took 
their  conception  of  man  from  the  great 
central    religious    tradition    of    western 
civilization,   and   the  liberties  we  inherit 
can    almost    certainly    not    survive    the 
abandonment  of  that  tradition. — WALTER 
LIPPMANN. 


So  They  Say 

If  you  are  planning  for  one  year,  grow 

grain ; 
If  you  are  planning  for  ten  years,  grow 

trees ; 
If  you  are  planning  for  a  hundred  years, 

grow  men. 

CHINESE  PROVERB 


•  If  you  do  what  you  should  not,  you 
must  bear  what  you  would  not. — BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

•  This    war    will    either    bring    a    new 
world,    or    a   new   world    war.  —  Louis 
FISCHER,   to   the   Union  for  Democratic 
Action,  New  York  City. 

•  There  never  was  a  despot  yet  who  was 
free  from  fear,  who  dared  to  walk  un- 
guarded, to  face  the  mob  alone.    Only  a 
fearless  man  dare  allow  freedom  to  an 
opponent. — RUTH    TAYLOR,    of    Charles 
Stelzle,  Inc. 

•  In   the   past,  social   research   has  been 
occupied   almost  exclusively  with   condi- 
tions as  they  are  or  as  they  have  been. 
The  present  need  is  for  a  technique  of 
designing  the  future. — MARY  L.   FLED- 
DERUS  and  MARY  VAN  KLEECK  in  Tech- 
nology and  Livelihood. 


•  We  do  indeed  win  wars.   But  our  rec- 
ord for  winning  the  peace  is  not  good. — 
ALVIN  JOHNSON,  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

•  The   appearance   of   national   disunity 
on  the  outside,  serious  as  it  is,  seems  to 
me  less  evil  than  the  actual  disunity  with- 
in our  ranks. — FRANCIS  BIDDLE,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

•  It  is  not  given  to  the  cleverest  and  most 
calculating  of  mortals  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty what  is  their  interest.    Yet  it  is 
given   to   quite   a  lot  of  simple   folk   to 
know  with  certainty  what  is  their  duty — 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

•  I  understand  that  public  opinion  on  the 
Beveridge  Report  is  divided  among  three 
groups:  those  who  are  against  it,  those 
who  are  for  it,  and  those  who  have  read 
it. — EDITH   ABBOTT,    University   of   Chi- 
cago, School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration. 

'  One  wants  to  remind  atheists  and 
free-thinkers  that  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  real  free  thought  is  tol- 
erated is  in  countries  where  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  has  kept  flowing  a  measure  of 
true  liberality. — REV.  SAMUEL  H.  SHOE- 
MAKER, Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York. 


Courtesy,  United  Seamen's  Service,  Inc. 


FRONT  LINE  FIGHTERS  ON  LEAVE 

For  the  men  who  pass  the  ammunition  across  submarine- infested  seas,  the  worldwide  units  of  the  United  Seamen's 
Service  provide  "the  counterpart  of  the  USO  and  the  Stage  Door  Canteen"  (page  37).  Here  survivors  of 
a  torpedoing  spin  yams  over  their  beer  in  a  Glasgow  USS  hotel  for  officers  and  men  of  our  Merchant  Marine 
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Our  Opportunity-and  Yours 

How,  in  fields  we  cover,  can  Survey  Midmonthly  help  elicit,  channel, 
and  serve  the  creative  leadership  called  for  by   these  changing  times? 


A  progress  report  to  Survey  Readers 
and  to  members  of  Survey  Associates 


LAST  fall  a  group  of  key  people  was  asked  to  serve 
as  initial  members  of  a  new  Editorial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assist  in  the  development  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.    (You  will  see  who  they  are  by  turning  the  page.) 
In  mid-January,  nineteen  of  them  met  with  members 
of  the  staff  and  board  of  Survey  Associates  to  take  stock 
of    immediate   issues,    changing   trends,    opportunities    for 
action — of  the  implications  of  things  happening  today  in 
social  work  and  social  movements. 

Springing  spontaneously  from  the  discussion  comes  the 
announcement  in  this  February  Midmonthly  of  plans  for 
action  and  the  organization  of  a  national  campaign  to  en- 
list broad  support  for  the  program  which  the  committee 
sees  ahead. 

•»••*••»• 

LEADING  UP  TO  THESE  STEPS  WERE  EARLIER  ONES.  IN 
August,  Bradley  Buell  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  had  come  to  us  as 
executive  editor,  bringing  to  Survey  Midmonthly  the  back- 
ground of  a  hundred  swift  community  surveys  of  public 
and  private  activities. 

In  September,  for  a  third  year  we  brought  out  a  special 
number  of  Survey  Midmonthly ,  this  one  focusing  on  city, 
state,  and  national  war  fund  drives;  and  reaching  a  total 
circulation  of  65,000  copies  or  reprints  for  educational  use. 

In  November,  in  line  with  Survey  procedure,  plans  were 
canvassed  with  a  group  of  key  people  in  the  field  of 
behavior,  with  the  result  that  next  month  we  bring  out 
an  opportune  Mid  special  on  "Juvenile  Delinquency." 

We  Discuss  Issues 

THERE  WAS  GIVE  AND  TAKE  AT  FOUR  EXCITING  SESSIONS 
of  our  new  Advisory  Committee  at  its  two-day  meeting 
in  New  York  in  mid-January.  The  participants  drew 
from  their  broad  and  varied  experience  a  panoramic  pic- 
ture of  problems,  issues,  and  responsibilities — old  and  new 


—  challenging  social  welfare,  health,  and  recreational 
leadership  at  every  corner  of  its  responsibilities. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  them : 

When  war  boom  cities  are  demobilized,  how  will  our  settle- 
ment laws  affect  the  many  families  who  may  come  to  need 
emergency  relief? 

Will  veterans'  relief  plans  conflict  with  or  reinforce  steady 
progress  towards  stable  public  welfare  service? 

Will  10,000,000  enlisted  men,  accustomed  now  to  new  re- 
creational opportunities  in  camps  and  communities,  create  a 
vastly  new  demand  when  the  war  is  over? 

What  of  the  permanent  implications  of  the  widespread 
"  'teen-age  clubs"? 

What  of  the  changing  scope  of  public  health  and  medical 
services,  of  the  influence  of  new  medical  discoveries,  and  the 
effect  of  point  rationing  on  nutrition? 

What  is  the  future  function  of  casework  in  our  present  setting 
of  community  services?  Do  some  of  its  new  uses  by  selective 
service  and  industry  give  a  key  to  better  interpretation? 

Where  is  the  fast  moving  emphasis  on  "community  organiza- 
tion" headed? 

Is  increased  participation  by  labor  and  management  changing 
the  traditional  structure  of  social  work? 

What  skills  are  developing  to  meet  the  impact  of  interracial 
conflict  in  all  fields  of  social  work? 

How  can  social  work  move  to  bring  its  experience  to  bear  on 
affirmative  postwar  planning  to  meet  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, housing,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  like? 

We  See  Needs 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE'S  DISCUSSION  WAS  TO 
help  plan  the  part  which  Survey  Midmonthly  should  play 
in  interpreting  needs,  proposals,  developments.  Their  in- 
terest in  it  was  as  a  medium  through  which  to  interpret 
the  whole  field,  rather  than  any  single  part.  They  saw 
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the  "common  denominators" — problems,  issues,  and  methods 
— which  cut  across  functional  and  administrative  lines. 
They  envisaged  the  total  constituency  of  social  work — 
citizens,  laymen  serving  as  board  members,  executives, 
agency  staff  members — all  those  who  need  to  know  not 
only  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  back  yards,  but  also 
trends  and  experiences  in  not-so-different  back  yards  in 
other  fields  and  other  communities. 


THBIR  CONVICTION  GREW  AS  TO  THB  OPPORTUNITY  CON- 
fronting  Survey  Midmonthly  for  an  expanded  role  in  edu- 
cational interpretation. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Survey  Associates 
must  have  more  resources  to  enable  the  Midmonthly  to  fill 
that  role  adequately.  They  were  convinced  that  it  should 
have  added  editorial  staff  for  field  reporting,  for  swift  re- 
search, for  consultative  planning,  for  the  sure  assemblage 
of  materials  and  opinion,  now  and  in  the  future. 

They  saw  the  need  for  $20,000  in  new  memberships  and 
contributions  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  job. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  conference  saw  also  in  the 
existing  working  scheme  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
structure  through  which  they  could  work  toward  this  end. 
Survey  Associates  is  a  membership  corporation,  non-partisan, 
non-profit — not  unlike  colleges  and  philanthropic  societies. 
One  out  of  twenty  of  its  regular  magazine  subscribers  are 
members  contributing  $10  or  more  a  year  to  carry  forward 
its  non-commercial  work  of  exchange,  inquiry,  and  inter- 
pretation. Of  this,  $5  covers  a  joint  annual  subscription 
to  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic. 

We  Plan  a  Campaign 

THIS  REPRESENTATIVE  ADVISORY  GROUP WITH  FULL  AP- 

proval  and  support  of  Survey  Associates — announces  the 
launching  of  a  national  campaign  to  muster  2,000  new 
members  and  contributors  in  behalf  of  its  Midmonthly 
Fund.  Organizing  and  sponsoring  the  campaign  is  a 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  EXPANSION  COMMITTEE 
Pierce  Atwater,  Chicago  Roy  Sorenson,  Chicago 

Co-chairmen 

Paul  T.  Beisser,  St.  Louis 

Dorothy  L.  Bernhard,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck,  New  York  City 

Irene  Farnham  Conrad,  Houston,  Tex. 

Judge  Walter  S.  Criswcll,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  A.  Heckman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harry  O.  Page,  Augusta,  Me. 

C  Whit  Pfciffer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gay  B.  Shepperson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  chairmen  will  be  appointed  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  As  they  accept,  their  names  will  be  reported 
in  the  pages  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  Each  state  chairman 
will  be  responsible  for  appointing  local  chairmen  in  his 
territory. 

Organization  is  to  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
months,  and  the  campaign  itself  will  open  by  mid-April. 

New  York  City,  with  a  head  start,  already  has  an 
organizing  committee,  composed  of  Horace  H.  Hughes, 
chairman;  Dorothy  L.  Bernhard,  Sallie  Bright,  Edith 
Morgan  King,  Natalie  W.  Linderholm,  Ollie  A.  Randall, 
Bent  Taylor,  Ordway  Tead,  and  Clare  M.  Tousley. 


We  Urge  Support 

TWO  THOUSAND  NEW  MEMBERS,  SPREAD  OVER  THE  COUN- 

try,  seems  a  modest  goal.  But  the  added  income  of  their 
contributions,  the  new  vitality  of  their  interest,  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  their  influence,  will  give  social  work  the 
assurance  that  Survey  Midmonthly  can  .and  will  serve 
tellingly. 

Old  friends,  whose  loyalty  through  the  years  has  pre- 
served Survey  Associates'  unique  tradition,  will  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  and  welcome  these  newcomers 
to  their  ranks.  In  their  own  communities,  readers  of  the 
Midmonthly  can  spread  the  word,  and  help  make  the  task 
of  their  state  chairman  just  that  much  easier. 

This  is  a  cooperative  endeavor,  as  has  been  everything 
Survey  Associates  has  ever  done.  With  your  help  Survey 
Associates  undertakes  to — forward  march! 


Surrey  Midmonthly 
Editorial  Advisory  Committee 

Bradley  Buell,  New  York  City,  Chairman 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Pierce  Atwater,  Chicago 

Community  and  War  Fund 

Paul  T.  Beisser,  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  Provident  Association 

Dorothy  L.  Bernhard,  New  York  City 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck,  New  York  City 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Joanna  C.  Colcord,  New  York  City 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Thomas  Devine,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

Lester  B.  Granger,  New  York  City 
National  Urban  League 

A.  A.  Heckman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Family  Service  of  St.  Paul 

Horace  H.  Hughes,  New  York  City 
Maternity  Center  Association 

Russell  H.  Kurtz,  New  York  City 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Robert  T.  Lansdale,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Kirk  E.  Latta,  St.  Louis 

Greater  St.  Louis  War  Chest 

David  M.  Levy,  M.D.,  New  York  City 

Mark  A.  McCloskey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Federal  Security  Agency 

Lucile  Mulhall,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Harry  O.  Page,  Augusta,  Me. 

State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Lillie  M.  Peck,  New  York  City 

National  Federation  of  Settlements 

Howard  L.  Russell,  Chicago 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Gay  B.  Shepperson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

Roy  Sorenson,  Chicago 

National  Council,  YMCA 

Bent  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Clare  M.  Tousley,  New  York  City 
Community  Service  Society,  Inc. 
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For  Merchant  Seamen 

By  DOUGLAS  P.  FALCONER 

Executive  Director,  United  Seamen's  Service 


ALMOST  as  soon  as  the  United  States  Army  took 
over   Palermo,   the  basic  services  of   United   Sea- 
men's Service  were  established  there.    The  agency 
was  hard  at  work  some  time  before  it  could  obtain  quarters 
of  its  own  in  a  city  that  had  been  heavily  bombed  and 
shelled. 

With  comparable  speed,  we  have  raced  into  other  lib- 
erated areas — into  North  Africa  where  we  established  cen- 
ters at  Oran,  Casablanca  and  Algiers  almost  immediately 
after  the  Nazis  had  been  forcibly  evicted;  into  the  South 
Seas  where  we  became  very  busy  indeed  in  New  Caledonia 
and  New  Hebrides,  soon  after  the  marines  had  taken 
Guadalcanal;  and  into  Naples  as  soon  as  a  semblance  of 
order  had  been  restored  there. 

According  to  reports  from  Walter  West,  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  who  is  now  our  Mediterranean  regional  director, 
he  and  his  associates  in  Palermo  were  able  to  give  service 
at  once  to  fifty-nine  merchant  seamen  who  had  lost  their 
ships  in  the  invasion  and  to  approximately  thirty  others 
whose  ships  lay  anchored  in  the  desolate  harbor,  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  Nazi  and  Italian  craft.  A  good  many 
of  these  men  were  hospital  cases,  and  were  sent  to  Algiers 
and  Bizerte  for  further  treatment.  USS  staff  members  vis- 
ited them  in  Palermo  and  took  care  of  as  many  of  their 
requests  as  possible — gave  them  cigarettes  and  reading  mat- 
ter, arranged  to  forward  their  mail,  and  assured  them  that 
upon  discharge  they  would  be  accommodated  at  one  of  the 
North  African  centers.  Many  of  them  were  soon  living  at 
the  Algiers  residential  club,  completing  their  convalescence 
and  awaiting  repatriation  or  new  ship  assignments. 

Later,  sixteen  members  of  an  army  transport  crew,  sep- 
arated from  their  ship  during  the  operations  at  Salerno, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  USS  located  the  ship,  obtained 
transportation  to  it,  and  provided  cigarettes,  candy,  beer, 
magazines,  and  necessary  clothing. 

Between  September  21  and  October  31,  1943,  ships 
reached  Palermo  with  men  suffering  from  a  particularly 
virulent  form  of  dysentery.  Sulfa  drugs  reduced  the  dura- 
tion of  their  attacks  and  they  were  soon  able  to  rejoin  their 
vessels,  in  the  meantime  being  provided  with  various  com- 
forts and  services  by  USS. 

Two  merchant  seamen  given  loans  from  USS  funds  by 
Mr.  West  have  ince  called  at  the  New  York  office  to  re- 
pay the  money  and  to  express  their  thanks.  Others  have 
written  us  in  appreciation  of  the  service  given  in  a  time 
and  place  of  quasi-anarchy. 

This  emergency  field  operation  gives  a  clue  to  what  USS 
is  doing  on  a  truly  global  scale. 

Between  Pearl  Harbor  and  September  1942,  when 
United  Seamen's  Service  was  launched  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the  public  be 
came  conscious  of  the  vital  war  role  of  the  merchant  sea- 
men. Aware  of  their  heroism  as  the  submarine  menace  in- 
tensified, civilians  demanded  that  crews  of  merchant  ships 
have  recognition  and  benefits  comparable  to  those  of  the 
uniformed  forces.  There  was,  in  addition,  a  three-fold 


practical  problem  to  be  faced  in  considering  such  plans: 

1.  New  men  had  to  be  recruited  for  the  Merchant 
Marine,  to  replace  losses  and  to  man  the  vast  flotilla  of 
new  ships. 

2.  The  health  and  welfare  of  the  men  already  enlisted 
had  to  be  safeguarded. 

3.  Their  morale  had  to  be  sustained  and  reinforced. 

USS  was  organized,  as  a  private  non-profit  agency,  to 
help  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  merchant  seamen  in 
wartime. 

The  Service  made  a  general  contribution  to  recruiting 
through  the  establishment  of  its  worldwide  health,  hous- 
ing and  recreation  units,  providing  for  merchant  seamen 
a  counterpart  of  the  USO  and  the  Stage  Door  Canteen. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  since  September  1942,  to 
supplement  the  health  safeguards  previously  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  Since  1793  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  provided  medical  care  for  diseased  and  injured 
merchant  seamen.  When  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
was  established  in  February  1942,  it  included  a  Medical 
Department  to  supervise  general  health  conditions  aboard 
ship.  Not  fully  anticipated,  however,  was  the  growing  toll 
of  overwrought  nerves  due  to  enemy  action  and  wartime 
strain.  The  neurosis  known  to  the  army  as  "shell  shock" 
in  the  last  war  and  "battle  fatigue,"  today,  became  "convoy 
fatigue"  in  the  Merchant  Marine.  Cases  of  physical  ex- 
haustion, with  complicating  nervous  vitiation,  also  appeared 
in  growing  volume.  To  provide  for  these  needs  a  special 
medical  division  was  established  by  the  Recruitment  and  ' 
Manning  Organization  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, under  the  general  supervision  of  that  agency's  medical 
office.  With  the  financial  support  and  cooperation  of  USS, 
the  division  now  operates  five  country  rest  centers  in  the 
United  States,  twelve  port  medical  offices  and  a  medical 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  This  medical  division 
examines  men  before  they  ship  out,  to  determine  their  fit- 
ness for  arduous  voyages.  Nearly  half  the  men  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  are  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Many  of 
them  are  in  their  fifties  and  sixties. 

In  1943,  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  rest  centers 
provided  46,000  days  of  care  for  men  in  residence  from  two 
to  six  weeks.  The  outlook  is  for  a  minimum  of  56,400 
residential  days  in  1944.  This  is  in  addition  to  service 
provided  for  merchant  seamen  at  twenty-five  hospitals  and 
125  clinics  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

An  international  network  of  more  than  sixty  residential 
and  recreation  clubs  for  merchant  seamen  help  safeguard 
both  health  and  morale.  They  are  operated  by  United 
Seamen's  Service,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  In  the  summer  of  1942  shore  condi- 
tions for  seamen  in  most  ports  were  deplorable.  There 
were  no  transient  accommodations  for  men  awaiting  ship 
assignments.  Owing  to  wartime  crowding,  seamen  were 
sleeping  in  hallways,  on  docks  and  in  even  more  dubious 
places — dives,  flophouses  and  brothels — to  the  jeopardy  of 
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their  health  and  spirit.  Even  worse  conditions  prevailed  in 
bombed  out  ports  abroad. 

USS  has  to  a  great  extent  corrected  this  situation.  It 
opened  residential  clubs  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Casa- 
blanca, Oran,  Algiers,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Palermo,  and 
Naples.  It  has  five  centers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
centers  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  Hawaii,  the  south- 
west Pacific,  the  Persian  Gulf,  India  and  the  Caribbean. 
In  the  United  States,  seventeen  centers  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. Most  of  the  USS  centers  are  former  hotels,  operated 
as  residential  clubs,  where  the  men  may  obtain  entertain- 
ment and  comfortable  overnight  accommodations.  They 
pay  cost  prices  for  food  and  lodgings.  Other  facilities  are 
financed  by  public  contributions  through  the  National  War 
Fund. 

During  1943,  USS  provided  some  244,000  days'  lodg- 
ings to  seamen  in  the  United  States.  This  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  468,000  or  more  in  1944.  Abroad,  the 
comparable  figures  are  70,000  for  1943  and  about  200,000 
for  1944.  Total  check-ins  in  recreation  and  residential 
clubs  at  home  and  abroad  were  721,770  in  1943;  in  1944, 
they  are  expected  to  total  at  least  1,260,000. 

SOME  people  think  that  when  it  comes  to  housing,  mer- 
chant seamen  should  be  provided  with  "flophouses,"  at 
about  50  cents  a  day.  USS  proceeds  on  a  very  different 
theory.  In  selecting  its  clubs,  USS  has  considered  the  best 
none  too  good.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  USS 
Andrew  Furuseth  Club,  on  East  37  Street,  is  the  former 
Dartmouth  College  Club,  located  on  the  same  block  as  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  home  and  the  Union  League  Club.  In  New 
York  City,  USS  also  has  the  former  Hotel  Wilshire,  a  mod- 
ern seventeen-story  structure  near  Central  Park.  In  Balti- 
more the  USS  club  is  the  former  Baltimore  Athletic  Club, 
with  a  large  swimming  pool,  gymnasium,  and  sun-lamp 
room  as  well  as  lounging  and  sleeping  rooms.  In  Charles- 
ton the  Villa  Margherita,  recently  a  fashionable  vacation 
house,  has  become  the  USS  club.  Most  of  the  rest  centers 
are  located  on  luxurious  country  estates. 

In  addition  to  these  group  services  the  WSA-USS  medi- 
cal division  gives  individualized  attention  to  the  men,  both 
before  they  are  sent  to  rest  centers  and  after  they  arrive. 
Through  the  Personal  Service  Division,  staffed  by  profes- 
sionally trained  caseworkers,  USS  helps  many  with  personal 
problems.  Most  of  the  seamen,  it  goes  without  saying,  do 
their  jobs  efficiently  and  get  along  comfortably  with  them- 
selves and  their  shipmates.  But  some  of  the  men — the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  runs  into  thousands  of  individuals 
— are  beset  by  wartime  problems. 

Unsolved,  a  personal  difficulty  may  injure  a  seaman's 
effectiveness  as  a  crew  member.  Further,  it  may  make  him 
a  distraught  and  agitated  person  detrimental  to  the  ship's 
morale.  If  the  problem  is  sufficient  to  disturb  a  seaman, 
the  Service  holds,  it  deserves  attention.  Among  the  "prob- 
lems" being  handled  by  the  Personal  Service  Division  are : 
replacing  lost  papers,  locating  friends,  obtaining  shoe  ration 
coupons,  looking  up  telephone  numbers  or  addresses  for 
men  in  an  unfamiliar  locality,  and  so  on. 

Against  the  background  of  war's  tragedies,  putting  a 
man  in  touch  with  a  missing  friend  may  seem  a  small  mat- 
ter. But  if  it  sends  the  man  off  on  his  voyage  in  a  serene 
state  of  mind,  it  is  deemed  useful  by  USS  and  its  sponsors. 
The  Personal  Service  Division  even  helps  locate  lost  pets, 
and  looks  up  special  reading  matter — activities  decidedly 
below  the  level  of  what  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  con- 


cern of  professional  social  work.    Duplicating  the  service* 
rendered  by  other  agencies  is  vigorously  avoided. 

The  task  of  the  Personal  Service  Division  is  to  help  re- 
move obstacles  to  a  man's  efficient  functioning  in  a  setting 
that  involves  bombs,  torpedoes,  frightful  weather  and  long 
periods  of  duty.  The  objective,  in  short,  is  not  negative, 
that  is,  to  forestall  a  state  of  helplessness,  but  positive — 
to  make  the  man  ready  for  dyifamic  action. 

The  Personal  Service  Division  is  well  aware  that  it  is 
operating  in  a  series  of  endless  individual  emergencies,  and 
it  attempts  only  to  render  "short-time"  casework  assistance. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  seeking  to  shape  new  environments 
for  its  clients  nor  to  bring  about  basic  personal  readjust- 
ments. If,  however,  the  seaman's  attitudes  and  desires  seem 
likely  to  frustrate  his  attempt  to  solve  his  problem,  the  Per- 
sonal Service  Division  presents  a  plan  to  him,  based  on  pro- 
fessional experience.  Usually  such  a  plan  is  acceptable  to 
the  seaman,  who  is  anxious  only  that  his  objective  be 
achieved.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  all  our  operations. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  one  of  our  intensive  treatment 
cases.  A  seaman  was  in  a  port  500  miles  from  his  home 
town.  Due  to  sail  within  forty-eight  hours,  he  was  in- 
formed in  a  letter  from  his  wife  that  his  youngest  child  re- 
quired an  immediate  tonsillectomy,  another  child  had  been 
reported  as  a  "behavior  problem"  in  school ;  the  mother 
herself  had  an  infected  tooth.  "What  is  to  become  of  us?" 
she  asked. 

The  seaman  was  going  to  be  out  of  touch  with  his  family 
for  several  months.  Sailing  under  this  load  of  disturbing 
news,  he  would  be  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind  during  the 
voyage.  Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  Personal  Serv- 
ice Division,  through  one  of  its  professional  workers,  ad- 
vised him:  "Take  it  easy.  We're  going  to  handle  this  for 
you." 

The  difficulty  really  was  that  the  man  was  caught  in  a 
mesh  of  unfamilar  circumstances.  Under  peacetime  condi- 
tions, safely  at  home,  he  would  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  But  with  sailing  orders  in  hand,  he  could 
not  even  reassure  his  wife. 

The  personal  service  worker  told  him  that  USS  would 
procure  a  competent  doctor  in  his  home  town  for  Junior, 
recommend  a  good  dentist  for  his  wife  and  see  to  it  that  she 
had  all  her  teeth  X-rayed.  As  to  the  problem  child,  it  in- 
formed him,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment,  that  such  cases 
are  frequent  in  modern  society  and  that  there  are  agencies 
prepared  to  deal  with  them.  As  to  the  expense,  the  Per- 
sonal Service  Division  stood  ready  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary money  as  a  grant,  or  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  later  out  of 
his  wages,  by  installments  if  necessary.  Gradually,  the  sea- 
man relaxed.  He  saw,  without  loss  of  self-esteem,  that  the 
Personal  Service  Division  was  going  to  function  in  his  ab- 
sence as  a  father-surrogate  in  his  family  situation.  He  left 
with  his  ship,  in  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  knowing  that 
a  report  of  what  happened  would  be  waiting  for  him  at  his 
port  of  arrival. 

In  such  a  case,  the  Personal  Service  Division  either  com- 
municates with  its  own  workers  in  the  seaman's  home  town 
or  with  appropriate  local  agencies.  Not  only  will  the  neces- 
sary medical  or  other  type  of  care  be  arranged,  but  a  local 
social  agency  may  be  asked  to  try  to  work  with  the 
mother  to  prevent  future  emergencies,  in  the  hope  that  her 
next  communication  to  her  husband  will  be  a  cheerful  one. 

From  a  simple  case  like  this  there  may  be  big  dividends. 
A  wife  is  likely  to  respond  with  enthusiasm  to  such  assis- 
tance. She  will  communicate  this  enthusiasm  to  her  hns- 
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band.  He  in  turn  will  pass  it  on  to  his  shipmates,  who  then 
realize  that,  far  from  being  neglected  cogs  in  a  vast  im- 
personal machine  of  war,  they  are  being  backed  up  by  the 
folks  at  home.  This  knowledge  enables  the  men  to  face 
their  arduous  jobs  with  new  determination  and  courage. 

What  USS  has  done,  as  the  practiced  eye  can  see,  is 
merely  to  apply  a  developed  casework  technique  in  a  highly 
complicated  and  depersonalized  war  effort.  Our  work  is 
conducted  in  a  setting  differing  greatly  from  much  of  the 
social  service  of  the  last  decade.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  social  depression  or  conditions  due  to  poverty,  the  im- 
pact of  which  have  resulted  in  a  popular  conception  of  case- 
work that  hangs  like  a  shadow  over  all  social  work. 

Very  possibly  all  sections  of  our  society,  in  a  complicated 
transition  period,  need  professional  social  service.  Undoubt- 
edly social  work  should  not  be  confined  in  its  civilian  con- 
text to  the  slums.  Other  areas  have  their  share  of  social 
maladjustment,  as  evidenced  in  divorce  rates,  genteel  dipso- 
mania, bizarre  individual  behavior,  and  general  feelings  of 
discomfort  and  dislocation. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  the  maritime  labor  unions, 
which  are  always  in  close  touch  with  their  members,  this 
program  could  not  have  succeeded.  Long  at  work  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  their  members,  the  dozen  or  so 
unions  in  the  maritime  field,  many  of  them  asking  for  some- 
thing like  USS  long  before  it  was  formed,  have  recognized 
the  value  of  the  work  we  are  doing  and  have  done  much 
to  forward  it.  One  of  the  unions,  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  CIO,  has  its  own  Personal  Service  Division,  with 


which  USS  works  in  close  harmony. 

The  existence  of  services  such  as  these  does  not  mean 
that  people,  seafaring  men  as  well  as  landsmen,  have  lost 
the  capacity  to  fend  for  themselves ;  it  means  only  that  they 
are  living  in  such  a  highly  formalized  and  depersonalized 
community  framework  that  individuals  increasingly  have 
only  functional  contacts  with  each  other.  In  lieu  of  help, 
advice,  or  guidance  from  a  friendly  neighbor,  they  must 
rely  on  formally  constituted  professional  agencies. 

It  was  to  help  remedy  this  condition  in  wartime  that  the 
USO  was  established.  USS  followed  the  lead  of  the  armed 
service  agencies  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  merchant  seamen, 
through  its  Division  of  Volunteers,  which  recruits  hostesses 
from  the  various  USS  centers.  The  men  have  enjoyed 
knowing  these  hostesses,  and  the  hostesses,  all  carefully 
chosen,  have  found  that  merchant  seamen  are  not  as  rough 
and  ready  as  they  have  often  been  represented  to  be.  Like 
any  large  group  of  men,  they  are  a  cross  section  of  many 
types. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  from  the  re- 
ports of  seamen  themselves,  the  work  of  USS  has  been 
successful,  even  though,  like  other  wartime  agencies,  the 
service  has  suffered  manpower  shortages  and  other  difficul- 
ties, multiplied  by  the  wide  geographical  range  of  its  oper- 
ations. And  judged  by  the  public  response  to  our  work,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  recognized  that  these  once-forgotten 
men  as  front  line  fighters  are  entitled  to  personal  consider- 
ation, to  comfort  and  good  times  between  the  long  stretches 
of  duty  and  danger  at  sea. 


Board  Member,  Keystone  of  Philanthropy 

By  D.  PAUL  REED 
Executive  Director,  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc. 


PHILANTHROPY  ranks  in  size  as  one  of  the  big 
ten  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  capital 
assets  of  charitable,  educational,  religious,  and  other 
privately  supported  organizations,  estimated  to  be  well  over 
$10,000,000,000,  before  the  war  were  outranked  in  dollar 
value  only  by  agriculture,  railroads,  oil,  and  electricity. 
Accurate  figures  showing  aggregate  annual  income  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  certainly  well  over  $1,000,000,000— 
more  than  it  took  to  run  our  entire  federal  government 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Part  of  this  annual  income  is  in 
dividends  and  fees,  and  part  of  it  is  in  contributions. 

The  volunteer  board  member  is  the  keystone  of  this  vast 
enterprise.  He  occupies  a  unique  position  of  authority  in 
American  life.  Human  beings,  sometime?  in  desperate  need, 
are  dependent  upon  his  activities.  Professional  staffs  are 
employed  by  him  and  report  to  him.  The  general  public 
contributes  millions  each  year  because  it  trusts  him.  Our 
tax-supported  national,  state,  and  local  governments  recog- 
nize the  special  nature  of  his  trusteeship  by  generally  ex- 
empting from  taxation  the  non-profit  agencies  he  directs. 
The  spirit  underlying  our  philanthropy  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  its  size.  Through  philanthropy  we  are  able 
to  implement  the  ideal  of  "doing  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  do  unto  you."  Voluntarily,  the  more  fortunate 
share  with  those  less  fortunate  in  time  of  need.  By  awaken- 
ing public  interest,  and  demonstrating  usefulness,  private 
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philanthropy  has  also  influenced  greatly  the  advancement 
of  governmental  welfare  work. 

Far  Reaching  Service 

THE    FACT    THAT    THE    SERVICES    AND    RESOURCES    MADE 

possible  by  American  philanthropy  touch  almost  every  one 
of  us  is  not  always  comprehended,  even  by  those  closest 
to  it.  True,  human  beings  whose  need  is  beyond  their 
own  resources  have  been  its  first  concern.  For  them  we 
have  our  many  family  and  child  welfare  societies,  visiting 
nurse  associations,  convalescent  homes,  boys'  clubs,  orphan- 
ages, homes  for  the  aged  and  other  welfare  agencies.  But 
philanthropy's  service  reaches  directly  into  the  families  of 
both  rich  and  poor.  Some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may 
have  been  introduced  to  this  world  in  a  philanthropically 
established  hospital,  or  may  now  be  turning  to  one  for 
care  because  of  serious  illness.  Perhaps  they  or  their  chil- 
dren have  played  in  parks  or  playgrounds  made  possible 
by  voluntarily  contributed  funds.  Perhaps  they  have  bene- 
fited by  the  programs  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  YMCA,  YWCA,  YMHA;  used  philanthropi- 
cally created  libraries;  attended  an  endowed  preparatory 
school,  college,  university  or  professional  training  school. 
Many  may  be  turning  for  recreation  and  inspiration  to 
museums  of  art,  natural  history,  or  industry,  or  to  the  sub- 
sidized performances  of  symphony  orchestras,  opera  com- 
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panics,  and  ballets.  And  all  of  us  are  benefiting  indirectly 
from  the  many  non-profit  research  institutions  in  the  fields 
of  health,  economics,  and  social  welfare. 

Responsibility  for  conducting  all  these  important  charit- 
able and  philanthropic  activities  centers  in  the  individual 
board  member.  Usually  he  is  on  the  board  of  a  small 
organization,  because  few  individual  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  are  large.  But  the  way  he,  and  others 
like  him,  operate  in  this  position  of  trust  determines  the 
quality  of  these  broad  services. 

Good  Board  Members 

ALL    HUMAN    INSTITUTIONS    HAVE   THEIR   WEAKNESSES — 

charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations,  among  them. 
But  their  record,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  has  been  one 
of  notable  achievement.  Governing  boards  generally  have 
been  sound  and  effective,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  be  a  good  board  member.  Many  of  our 
voluntary  services  are  necessary  because  of  social  malad- 
justments, and  the  development  and  administration  of 
voluntary  programs  to  deal  with  these  maladjustments  call 
for  creative  thinking,  individual  initiative  and  group  action. 
Why  have  the  boards  generally  done  so  well?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  important,  for  good  boards  may 
find  in  it  a  guide  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  high 
standards,  and  boards  striving  for  improvement,  a  path  to 
their  goal.  A  brief  answer  cannot  be  complete,  but  certain 
vital  factors  are  clear. 

Personal  Trusteeship 

RANKING  FIRST  IN  IMPORTANCE  HAS  BEEN  A  HIGH  SENSE 
of  personal  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  most  individual  board 
members.  The  roots  of  this  are  in  the  ethics  and  precepts 
of  the  religious  groups,  which  originated  and  sponsored 
early  American  philanthropies.  In  this  tradition  good  board 
members  are  expected  to  know  by  personal  participation 
that  the  organizations  which  they  serve  meet  a  real  need, 
and  are  responsible  and  reasonably  efficient.  They  are 
expected  to  be  interested,  intelligent,  and  willing  to  devote 
personal  time  and  effort  to  the  agency's  affairs.  They  know 
that  they  should  be  informed  about  priority  needs  in  the 
general  field  served  by  their  agency.  They  are  firm  and 
courageous  in  insisting  that  their  organizations  meet  these 
needs  effectively.  They  enforce  full  honesty  and  responsi- 
bility in  fund-raising.  They  recognize  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  they  have  accepted  a  position  in  which  they  are  their 
brothers'  keepers,  in  that  their  trusteeship  is  not  on  behalf 
of  an  organization  or  its  staff,  as  such,  but  rather  on  behalf 
of  the  individuals  they  serve  and  the  community  which 
supports  their  service.  In  this  knowledge,  the  good  board 
member  is  humble. 

Selection 

ANOTHER  FACTOR  WHICH  HAS  GREATLY  INFLUENCED  THE 
quality  of  boards  is  the  tradition  of  careful  selection  of  new 
members.  Voluntary  boards  generally  have  within  them- 
selves the  power  to  provide  for  the  nomination  and,  in 
effect,  the  selection  of  their  associates  and  successors.  This 
process  can  and  does  operate  in  reverse:  bad  and  incom- 
petent boards  may  perpetuate  themselves,  sometimes  neces- 
sitating outside  community  pressure  for  change. 

But  where  the  tradition  of  careful  selection  is  at  its  best 
new  board  members  are  chosen  for  several  of  the  follow- 
ing attributes:  willingness  to  work  on  behalf  of  others; 


reliability  and  responsibility;  intelligence;  leadership  capac- 
ity; community  respect;  generosity;  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity needs;  specialized  abilities  such  as  in  investment, 
administration,  law,  medicine,  education,  public  interpreta- 
tion. Because  few  board  members  can  be  experts  on  all 
phases  of  a  program,  good  selection  must  keep  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  a  teamwork  relationship — with  "backs"  and 
"linemen"  in  proper  proportion  and  in  the  right  places. 

Training 

RANKING  NEXT  IN  IMPORTANCE  TO  SELECTION  is  THE 
training  of  new  board  members,  particularly  in  respect  to 
tested  policies  and  operations.  Frequently  this  is  almost 
an  unconscious  process,  achieved  naturally  through  asso- 
ciation with  oldtimers  on  the  board  and  with  staff  mem- 
bers. Some  boards,  however,  have  developed  a  ladder  of 
progression  from  committee  to  committee,  leading  to  mem- 
bership on  the  over-all  governing  body. 

Formal  courses  are  rare  as  yet,  and  probably  will  not 
develop  except  as  they  are  demanded  by  board  members 
themselves.  The  need  for  them  was  described  by  Sidney 
Hollander,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds  and  member  of  many 
other  social  welfare  boards,  at  the  1939  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work: 

The  factors  involved  [in  board  membership]  are  so  vast 
and  so  intricate  that,  at  best,  we  can  achieve  but  a  superficial 
understanding.  ...  If  special  preparation  is  needed  for  social 
workers,  why  not  for  those  who  plan  their  programs  and 
direct  their  agencies?  Perhaps  you  think  this  is  impracticable? 
It  is  being  done.  Quite  a  number  of  agencies  are  now  con- 
ducting special  courses  for  prospective  board  members,  and 
more  will  take  up  the  plan  as  soon  as  we  realize  that  present 
•onditions  involve  not  only  a  waste  of  human  values  .  .  . 
but  also  a  great  waste  of  money.  .  .  . 

Many  organizations  today  systematically  use  several 
kinds  of  supplemental  aids  to  help  board  members  discharge 
their  board  duties  more  successfully.  Local  councils  of 
social  agencies  or  their  equivalents  provide  individual  boards 
with  that  over-all  view  of  a  community's  needs  and  ser- 
vices which  is  essential  to  the  wise  planning  of  individual 
programs.  Many  national  organizations  render  specialized 
assistance  to  local  agencies  either  affiliated  with  them  or 
working  in  the  same  field.  Board  members  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  attend  local,  regional,  and 
national  conferences  are  bound  to  have  their  own  vision 
and  knowledge  enhanced  through  contacts  with  others  in- 
terested in  the  same  problems  as  they.  Available  also  is 
a  vast  amount  of  literature,  in  the  form  of  special  reports, 
pamphlets,  books  and  magazines.  Judicious  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  pertinent  material  for  circulation  within 
a  board  has  been  found  to  be  a  useful  method  of  keeping 
the  members  informed  about  current  trends  and  issues. 

Protecting  the  Public 

BACKING  UP  THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION  WHICH  HAS  SET 
a  high  standard  of  personal  trusteeship  for  board  members, 
dictated  their  careful  selection,  and  emphasized  provision 
for  continuing  education,  are  a  number  of  non-profit  ac- 
crediting agencies,  established  to  maintain  standards,  which 
exert  practical  pressures  upon  weak,  incompetent  or  morally 
bankrupt  organizations. 

In  the  educational  field,  for  example,  there  are  six  or 
more  regional  or  national  associations  which  rate  colleges 
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in  terms  of  their  curricular  equipment  and  educational 
standards.  Many  a  college  has  mended  its  ways  to  gain 
desired  recognition  from  them.  The  fact  that  many  col- 
leges and  other  organizations  regularly  apply  for  founda- 
tion grants  has  had  a  useful  "accrediting"  influence,  al- 
though most  foundations  probably  would  disclaim  this  as 
a  major  function.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
regularly  rates  hospitals  all  over  the  country,  thereby  stimu- 
lating hospital  boards  toward  high  achievement.  Despite 
the  fact  that  their  power  depends  primarily  upon  public 
opinion  and  the  natural  aspiration  of  boards  for  a  high 
rating,  these  and  other  specialized  agencies  like  them  exert 
a  more  useful  influence  than  is  generally  realized. 

In  the  widespread  field  of  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
there  are  advisory  .services  readily  available  to  almost  any- 
one who  may  be  asked  to  join  a  board  or  contribute  to 
agencies  or  otherwise  support  them.  In  some  600  cities 
a  community  chest,  or  an  affiliated  council  of  social  agencies 
gladly  advises  inquirers  about  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national organizations.  Information  about  local  agencies 
is  available  from  their  own  analyses:  reports  on  the  national 
and  international  agencies,  other  than  religious,  are  obtained 
from  the  National  Information  Bureau,  205  East  42 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  which  was  created  to  per- 
form this  function  for  chests  and  other  organizations  or 
individuals  who  take  out  membership.  In  some  cities  a 
somewhat  comparable  service  is  also  available  from  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  Better  Business  Bureau. 
By  using  these  services  a  person  may  accept  membership 
on  a  board  or  contribute  to  an  agency  with  assurance 
that  he  is  not  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

Bad  Board  Members 

NO   PANORAMA  OF  AMERICAN    PHILANTHROPY  WOULD  BE 

complete  without  some  very  special  attention  to  those 
derelictions  by  board  members  that  are  responsible  for 
some  of  our  ineffective  agencies.  Such  agencies  range  in 
character  of  "badness"  from  incompetence  to  outright  dis- 
honesty. They  are  not  so  numerous  in  local  communities, 
for  most  local  agencies  are  members  of  community  chests 
and  federations,  which  have,  as  one  of  their  most  important 
functions,  supervision  of  the  organizations  receiving  their 
support.  Questionable  organizations  at  the  national  level 
are  more  numerous  than  ought  to  be  the  case.  At  that 
level,  because  joint  financing  is  rare,  there  are  usually  no 
simple  means  of  accrediting  our  many  good  national 
agencies  and  at  the  same  time  warning  the  public  against 
those  that  are  of  dubious  value. 

The  fact  that  we  have  bad  philanthropic  organizations 
is  directly  attributable  to  indifferent,  incompetent  or  bad 
boards.  Perhaps  few  members  of  such  boards  ever  in- 
tended to  be  indifferent  in  their  service,  nor  are  many  of 
them  actually  dishonest.  But  their  careless  disregard  of 
publicly  accepted  responsibilities  permits  and  encourages 
both  incompetence  and  dishonesty  in  organizations  operated 
under  their  names.  The  error  of  their  ways  is  quite  likely 
to  fall  under  one  of  three  classifications: 

Prestige  Conferring 

THERE  is  THAT  CONCEITED  INDIVIDUAL  WHO  CONSIDERS 
himself  solely  as  a  prestige-conferring  board  member.  He 
is  a  letterhead  trustee,  publicly  prominent  but  privately 
inactive.  Year  in  and  year  out,  his  name  is  headlined 
under  the  aura  of  altruism.  What  does  he  give  the  public 
in  return  for  this  specific  trust  and  honor?  Nothing.  A 


theater  manager  who  similarly  headlined  the  name  of 
Helen  Hayes  on  his  billboard  would  be  forced  to  refund 
money  if  she  was  not  actually  participating  in  the  pro- 
duction. Why  should  we  tolerate  in  philanthropy  an 
ethical  standard  lower  than  that  in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness? The  letterhead  trustee  may  not  be  aware  that  he 
is  harboring  under  his  wing  a  bad  or  fraudulent  philan- 
thropy and  is  apt  to  be  most  indignant  if  he  is  publicly 
exposed.  But  it  was  his  business  to  know. 

Habitual  inactivity  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  a  board 
is  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  evil.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  the  public  should  be 
able  to  trust. 

Good  Intentions  Only 

THEN  THERE  ARE  THE  MANY  PROMINENT  INDIVIDUALS 
who  delight  in  joining  or  sponsoring  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions, primarily  because  of  their  enthusiasm  for  high-sound- 
ing purposes.  They  should  be  warned  to  "stop,  look  and 
listen."  Almost  anyone  possessing  paper  and  pencil  can 
write  dozens  of  high-sounding  purposes.  The  National 
Information  Bureau  was  asked  for  reports  on  some  600 
national  philanthropies  last  year,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  a  high-sounding  purpose.  Many  of  them,  nevertheless, 
were  definitely  substandard.  A  good  philanthropic  or- 
ganization must  have  more  than  a  good  statement  of  pur- 
pose. It  must  conduct  an  effective  program  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  Today,  too  often  agencies  presumably  en- 
deavoring to  educate  the  general  public  or  to  render  some 


Inventory  for  Board  Members 

Good  business  organizations,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  take 
periodic  inventory  of  operations,  personnel,  and  finances. 
Good  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  should 
periodically  do  no  less. 

If  your  board  has  not  yet  acquired  this  invaluable  habit, 
why  not  start  it  now?  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
insuring  an  alert,  focused,  and  continuously  useful  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  the  following  questions,  or  a  set  more 
specifically  adapted  to  your  purpose,  might  constitute  the 
basis  of  discussion  at  early  board  meetings: 

1.  Purpose:  As  a  non-profit  organization,  we  should  be 
aiming    towards    certain    specific    accomplishments;    what 
are  they? 

2.  Specific  Activities:   What   program   activities   are   we 
currently  operating?  Are  the  results  what  they  should  be? 

3.  Relationship    to    Comparable    Services:    What    com- 
parable services  (non-profit,  governmental,  or  commercial) 
are  being  conducted  for  the  same  general  group  in  thif 
community?  Is  there  duplication  or  conflict? 

4.  Unmet   Needs:   What   gaps   in   our   type   of   philan- 
thropic service  exist  within  our  community,  and  who  should 
be  meeting  them? 

5.  Finances:   In    our    fund-raising,   are    we   meticulously 
honest  with  contributors  and  the  community  at  large?  Are 
our  financial  reports  audited,  published,  and  in  such  form 
as  to  be  clear  to  all?  Is  our  budgeting  procedure  sound? 

6.  Organizational  Weaknesses:  What  are  our  most  out- 
standing   weaknesses    as    an    organization?    Board , 

Administration   or  Method    ,  Staff Equip- 
ment     ,  Community  Interpretation    ,   Financ- 
ing   ,  Location 

7.  Economies:  Are  there  any  sound  economies  of  rime 
and  money  that  can  and  should  be  made  in  our  trusteeship? 
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kind  of  service  to  veterans  arc  actually  racketeers'  dreams. 
Without  conducting  any  program  beyond  token  advertise- 
ments or  publicity,  a  promoter  can  and  does  fill  his  pockets 
with  thousands  of  dollars  in  easy  money.  His  most  helpful 
partner  in  crime  is  the  prominent  individual  who  does  no 
more  than  "lend  his  name"  because  of  a  naive  belief  in  a 
high-sounding  purpose. 

"Passing  the  Buck" 

A   THIRD   GROUP    ARE    THE    BOARD    MEMBERS    WHO    AUTO- 

matically  assume  that  the  other  "good"  people  on  the  letter- 
head already  have  investigated  the  organization  and  de- 
termined that  it  is  responsible,  honest  and  effective.  The 
board  members  of  this  group  do  more  than  say  "let  George 
do  it."  They  assume  that  George  has  already  done  it. 
The  National  Information  Bureau  frequently  has  traced 
a  whole  series  of  board  members  to  the  initial  presence 
of  one  Mr.  Prominent  Person  who  accepted  membership 
on  a  board  without  checking  up  on  the  organization.  In- 


deed, no  less  than  an  earlier  President  and  a  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  have  been  counted  among  this  group. 
Too  late  they  discovered  that  they  were  the  keystones  of 
an  unsound  philanthropy  which,  because  of  their  names, 
collected  four-figure  contributions  horn  a  number  of  de- 
ceived and  irate  citizens. 

THE    OVER-ALL    RECURD    OF    AMERICA'S    CHARITABLE    AND 

philanthropic  organizations  has  been  excellent,  and  in  their 
achievement  lies  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  many 
voluntary  board  members.  But  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. If  the  members  of  boards  who  are  ineffective  were 
all  to  become  first-rate  board  members,  the  immediate  re- 
sult would  be  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  organizations — an  improvement  refWted  in 
the  enrichment  of  life  for  the  many  in  our  societ)  who 
are  the  recipients  of  their  service.  On  the  board  member 
depend  these  people,  the  contributing  public  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 
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By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 


LITTLE  file  clerk  found  her  way  to  our  offices. 
She  had  broken  a  lens  of  the  glasses  purchased 
a  week  earlier.  The  optician  wanted  three  dol- 
lars to  replace  the  lens.  She  had  only  one  dollar,  and  asked 
if  we  would  make  the  new  lens  for  that.  In  neutralizing 
the  broken  pieces  to  determine  the  prescription,  the  tech- 
nician found  the  lens  to  be  little  more  than  window  pane. 
Surprised,  he  neutralized  the  other  lens.  It  was  the  same. 
We  asked  the  girl  why  the  glasses  had  been  prescribed.  She 
said  she  had  headaches.  Had  her  headaches  decreased  ?  She 
said  they  had  not.  The  doctor  tested  her  eyes  and  found 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  eyes  can  be.  Yet  she  had  been 
sold  a  pair  of  glasses  costing  $13.50.  We  did  not  make 
the  new  lens." 

This  typical  story  is  told  by  the  director  of  the  Optical 
Membership  Plan  of  New  York  City.*  Records  reveal  that 
a  great  many  persons  have  come  to  this  office  wearing 
glasses  quite  unnecessarily.  A  nationwide  survey  undoubt- 
edly would  reveal  that  large  numbers  of  persons  have  been 
fitted  with  spectacles  they  did  not  need  and  that  frequently 
they  could  ill  afford.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  21,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  need 
glasses  and  do  not  have  them.  The  reason,  more  often  than 
not,  is  that  the  price  is  prohibitive. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  frequent  and  sometimes  pas- 
sionate discussion  of  the  question  of  how  medical  care  can 
be  extended  to  those  of  limited  means  and  to  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas,  and  also  how  it  can  be  improved  in  quality. 
The  effort  to  extend  medical  care  has,  however,  not  gen- 
erally included  certain  important  specialties  of  the  health 
services.  Thus  relatively  little  public  consideration  has 
been  devoted  to  the  care  of  eyes  and  teeth.  Such  neglect 
not  only  means  that  millions  of  people  do  not  receive  needed 
eye  and  dental  service,  but  it  also  enlarges  the  problems  of 
blindness,  oral  pathology,  and  systemic  disease  for  which 
care  subsequently  must  be  furnished. 

•The  Optical   Membership   Plan   has  no   affiliation   with   any  of  the  several 
purely  commercial  optical   plans. 


Various  experiments  in  these  specialties  have  been  under- 
taken by  individuals  or  groups  seeking  to  make  service  avail- 
able to  more  persons  or  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  those  in 
the  low-income  brackets.  Some  of  these  experiments  are 
known  to  so  few  persons  that  they  do  not  receive  the  com- 
munity support  permitting  them  to  render  service  to  the 
maximum  number  of  patients,  or  to  demonstrate  their 
worth  as  desirable  patterns. 

This  article  offers  a  report  of  one  experiment,  now  almost 
four  years  old,  in  caring  for  the  eyes  of  members  of  low- 
income  groups.  The  author  has  no  participation  in  the  plan, 
except  as  a  subscriber,  but  because  of  her  long  interest  in 
how  professions  may  be  made  to  serve  social  needs  more 
effectively,  she  has  been  provided  with  every  opportunity 
to  watch  its  growth  and  development.  The  project  has 
emerged  from  its  early  struggles  and  uncertainties  com- 
petent to  serve  large  numbers  of  New  Yorkers  with  expert 
eye  service  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  point  a  way  for 
other  communities,  large  and  small,  to  provide  more 
adequate  eye  care. 

The  Optical  Membership  Plan  is  the  creation  of  Mrs. 
I.eila  Ettinger,  whose  husband  was  an  independent  optical 
manufacturer  and  later  president  and  general  manager  of 
an  optical  company  in  Chicago,  subsidiary  of  a  nationally 
known  firm.  Often  Mr.  Ettinger  told  his  wife  how  ex- 
orbitant he  considered  the  prices  of  eye  glasses ;  how  unrea- 
sonable the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  price 
to  the  consumer.  At  the  time  of  his  early  death,  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  methods  of  dispensing  spectacles 
which  he  considered  to  be  inefficient,  as  well  as  unjust. 

Mrs.  Ettinger  decided  to  carry  on  his  work.  How  could 
she  provide  a  completely  safe  procedure  in  examining  eyes 
and  prescribing  glasses,  at  a  fee  proportionate  to  slender 
purses?  She  carried  the  question  to  ophthalmologists  and 
other  physicians,  to  medical  economists,  and  those  operating 
group  health  plans.  Particular  help  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  which  in  1932  had 
published  its  report  on  Optometrists. 
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Optometrists  are  entirely  competent,  wrote  the  Commit- 
tee, to  perform  the  visual  part  of  an  examination,  refrac- 
tion; frequently  they  are  not  adequately  trained  to  diagnose 
diseases  of  the  eye.  Ophthalmologists,  medical  eye  speci- 
alists, on  the  other  hand,  are  too  highly  trained  to  spend 
their  time  in  refraction.  The  public  generally  has  to  choose 
between  the  two.  The  person  who  visits  an  optometrist 
will  be  measured  for  refractive  error  and  the  proper  lenses 
prescribed,  but  serious  pathological  conditions  may  be  over- 
looked. The  patient  visiting  an  ophthalmologist  who  pre- 
scribes lenses  as  well  as  makes  medical  examinations  prob- 
ably will  have  to  pay  a  large  fee  for  a  service  that  might,  in 
part,  be  rendered  equally  well  by  a  less  highly  trained  man. 
The  solution  lay,  the  Committee  concluded,  in  the  working 
together  as  a  team  of  several  optometrists  and  an  ophthal- 
mologist. Thus  proper  eye  examinations  could  be  assured 
while  costs  were  reduced  through  the  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  time  and  training  of  practitioners,  and  through 
decrease  in  overhead. 

Mrs.  Ettinger  reasoned  that  these  methods  for  lowering 
costs  could  be  extended  a  step  farther.  Why  should  patients 
be  provided  with  a  prescription  that  they  must  then  take 
to  an  optician's  shop?  The  maintenance  of  such  shops 
would  add  to  the  price  of  glasses,  even  though  the  cost  of 
medical  eye  examinations  and  of  refraction  were  reduced. 
But  if  the  preparation  of  lenses  and  the  fitting  of  spectacles 
were  done  within  her  own  workshop,  the  economies  could 
be  passed  on  to  the  patient. 

Still  further  assistance  was  furnished  by  the  example  of 
the  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  City.  Here 
group  enrollment,  and  prepayment  for  hospital  care,  based 
on  sound  insurance  practice,  had  rapidly  led  to  the  building 
up  of  a  large  membership  at  a  reasonable  fee  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

Mrs.  Ettinger  opened  her  office  in  the  centrally  located 
Salmon  Tower  on  Forty-Second  Street.  Without  sponsors 
and  only  an  untested  service  to  offer,  she  went  out  to  solicit 
group  memberships.  Early  success  in  winning  the  interest 
of  the  personnel  director  of  a  large  chain  of  stores  brought 
her  subscriptions  from  30  percent  of  the  employes,  and  also 
self-assurance  and  courage.  She  learned  that  only  about 
one  of  these  employes  in  a  hundred  had  ever  had  an  ex- 
amination by  an  ophthalmologist.  She  learned,  too,  that 
those  who  had  bought  glasses  had  paid  from  25  to  50  per- 
cent more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  through  the  Optical 
Membership  Plan. 

MANY  groups  have  been  added.  They  are  as  varied  as 
New  York  itself — for  example:  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  a  well-known  trust  company,  an  insurance 
company,  a  large  tug  and  towing  company,  a  candy  fac- 
tory, the  Welfare  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  So- 
cieties, Actors  Equity  Association,  the  American  Federation 
of  Radio  Artists. 

Total  membership  is  at  present  some  35,000,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individual  members  included  in  the 
count.  Field  visits  to  enroll  individuals  are  too  time  con- 
suming to  be  profitable,  but  anyone  who  wishes  to  subscribe 
is  welcome. 

The  technique  of  the  plan  is  very  simple.  If  you  are 
one  of  a  group  that  wishes  to  participate,  you  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication blank  to  which  you  attach  a  dollar.  You  receive 
a  membership  card,  good  for  one  year  both  for  you  and 
your  immediate  family.  Unlike  many  health  service  plans, 


the  fee  is  the  same  for  the  individual  as  for  the  group  sub- 
scriber, but  the  family  of  the  individual  member  is  not 
included. 

Examination  is  preferably  by  appointment.  This  saves 
the  time  both  of  staff  and  patient.  The  medical  examina- 
tion is  given  by  an  ophthalmologist  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  For  many  years  he 
was  associated  with  outstanding  New  York  hospitals  and 
clinics;  since  the  inception  of  the  plan  he  has  been  employed 
by  it  on  a  full-time  salaried  basis.  He  works  in  an  air  con- 
ditioned office  with  all  the  necessary  scientific  and  technical 
equipment.  Should  he  find  some  pathological  condition  of 
the  eye  or  indication  of  systemic  disease,  he  would  refer 
you — since  the  plan  does  not  engage  in  medical  care — to 
your  family  physician  or  to  the  county  medical  society  for 
advice  concerning  treatment.  If  your  eyes  are  normal  ex- 
cept for  the  possibility  of  defective  vision,  one  of  the  uni- 
versity trained  optometrists,  likewise  employed  on  a  full- 
time  salaried  basis,  makes  a  further  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  you  need  glasses.  As  is  frequently 
true,  you  may  be  told  that  they  are  unnecessary.  If  their 
use  is  recommended,  the  optometrist  writes  a  prescription 
for  the  required  lenses  and  fits  the  frames  selected.  The 
total  charge  up  to  this  point  is  the  one  dollar  subscription 
fee  already  paid.  That  fee  also  entitles  you  to  as  many 
examinations  during  the  year  as  you  wish. 

WHAT  you  must  pay  for  a  pair  of  glasses  depends 
upon  the  strength  and  complexity  of  the  prescription, 
and  upon  the  type  of  frame  you  select.  Only  first  quality  of 
lenses,  mountings,  and  frames  are  used.  Prices  generally 
range  from  six  to  nine  dollars.  Bifocals,  tinted  lenses,  and 
luxury  frames  cost  somewhat  more.  Prices  are  substantially 
less  than  in  most  other  places  where  materials  of  equal 
quality  are  used. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  subscriber,  this  plan  has  much 
to  offer.  Even  the  person  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  ophthalmologist  and  an  optometrist  auto- 
matically receives  a  medical  eye  examination.  The  fact  that 
both  ophthalmologist  and  optometrists  are  employed  on  a 
salary  basis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  safeguards  against 
exploitation.  The  practitioners  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
prescribing  unneeded  glasses;  they  receive  no  commissions; 
they  are  under  no  compulsion  to  sell  a  daily  quota  of 
spectacles. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  ownership  and  management  the 
picture  is  less  favorable.  Mrs.  Ettinger  has  invested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  private  capital  in  the  plan,  and  she 
has  worked  unceasingly  for  its  success.  That  it  should  have 
been  able  to  meet  all  operating  expenses  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment for  so  young  and  relatively  unknown  an  or- 
ganization, but  its  owner  has  deducted  nothing  for  her 
services  or  as  interest  on  her  investment. 

No  foundation  or  other  organization  has  made  a  tem- 
porary grant  that  would  have  aided  the  plan  in  expanding 
membership  and  in  becoming  stronger  financially.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  author,  the  service  provided  has  been  too 
generous.  For  a  membership  fee  of  one  dollar,  the  privilege 
of  examination  probably  should  not  be  extended  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  group  subscriber.  The  current  practice  of  per- 
mitting a  person  who  does  not  use  the  plan  during  his 
membership  year  to  obtain  a  subsequent  examination  with- 
out subscription,  should  be  abolished.  Individual  members 
should  be  charged  a  somewhat  larger  subscription  fee. 
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Probably  the  greatest  handicap  is  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ettinger  cannot  advertise,  nor  publish  the  names  of  her 
staff.  The  leaflet,  "Your  Eyes  Are  Priceless,"  is  the  only 
descriptive  literature  available  for  distribution.  It  includes 
the  statement  that  the  names  of  the  ophthalmologist  and 
the  optometrists  do  not  appear,  because  such  publication 
would  violate  the  ethical  standards  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  other  professional  organizations  to 
which  they  belong.  Adherence  to  this  ruling  is  essential  if 
the  plan  is  to  maintain  men  of  professional  stature  on  its 
staff,  but  it  places  the  organization  at  a  disadvantage  in  ob- 
taining members.  Occasionally  someone  has  spoken  about 
the  plan  over  the  radio  or  in  the  press.  A  brief  flurry  of 
new  members  has  always  resulted.  If  Mrs.  Ettinger  were 
able  to  use  the  radio  to  announce  her  services  and  prices, 
as  do  certain  commercial  organizations  of  opticians,  her 
membership  problem  probably  would  be  solved. 

To  achieve  reasonable  financial  security,  the  number  of 
subscribers  needs  to  be  doubled  and  the  provisions  for  mem- 
bership somewhat  revised.  Operating  within  a  professional 
service  that  frowns  upon  advertising,  the  plan  can  only  in- 
crease its  membership  if  it  is  able  to  devote  more  attention 
to  an  educational  program,  or  if  interested  persons  with 
ready  access  to  the  radio,  the  press,  and  the  platform  as- 
sume responsibility  for  speaking  in  its  behalf.  What  would 
probably  yield  the  largest  results  in  the  long  run  would 
be  financial  assistance  from  some  appropriate  foundation, 
sufficient  to  permit  addition  to  the  staff  of  one  or  two  com- 
petent persons  who  could  devote  their  entire  time  to  educa- 
tional and  promotional  work. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  professional  support,  Mrs. 
Ettinger  appeared  two  years  ago  before  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Ophthalmological  Public  Relations  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County  of  New  York.  After  describing 
the  Optical  Membership  Plan  in  some  detail,  she  invited  an 
investigation  of  records  and  facilities.  She  believed  that 
such  an  investigation  might  yield  helpful  suggestions,  while 
any  approval  or  recommendation  by  the  Committee  would 


be  a  decided  asset.  After  many  months,  the  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Society  reported  that  the  Committee  had  decided 
to  study  the  plan.  No  examination  has  yet  been  instituted, 
perhaps  because  the  war  has  reduced  the  size  and  the  avail- 
able time  of  the  Committee. 

To  buttress  organizational  structure  and  encourage  com- 
munity support  of  the  plan,  several  advisers  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  Optical  Membership  Plan  be  incorporated 
as  a  non-profit  organization,  with  a  board  of  directors. 
Mrs.  Ettinger  immediately  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  is 
making  active  efforts  to  put  it  into  effect.  She  is  also  or- 
ganizing an  advisory  committee  and  a  group  of  sponsors. 

Unless  membership  can  be  increased,  with  enlarged  pro- 
fessional and  community  support,  the  Optical  Membership 
Plan  is  likely  to  find  itself  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with 
the  combined  forces  of  practitioners  who  examine  eyes  and 
measure  vision,  and  optical  shops  that  sell  glasses.  Thus 
far  these  groups  have  offered  relatively  little  opposition. 
The  war  has  brought  plentiful  money,  and  decreasing  num- 
bers of  optometrists.  The  Optical  Membership  Plan,  more- 
over, has  been  small  and  relatively  little  known,  and  has 
had  a  woman  as  chief  executive.  They  could  afford  to  re- 
main silent  and  wait.  But  the  plan  keeps  growing  stronger, 
and  ugly  threats  begin  to  be  heard:  threats  that  avenues 
of  communication  through  the  press  and  radio  will  be 
closed,  that  the  plan  is  now  doomed  to  extinction. 

Three  groups  in  society  have  a  stake,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  in  the  outcome  of  this  experiment:  the  staff  of  the 
Optical  Membership  Plan ;  those  persons,  whether  members 
or  not,  who  want  the  privilege  of  obtaining  really  good 
eye  service  at  modest  fees;  and  those,  even  if  they  do  not 
wish  the  service  for  themselves,  who  want  to  see  such  op- 
portunities available  to  others.  The  first  group  is  prose- 
cuting its  task  assiduously.  The  second  and  third  groups 
have,  as  yet,  done  little.  If  they  wish  the  experiment  to  suc- 
ceed, and  to  influence  the  planning  of  similar  services  else- 
where, it  would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
should  prepare  to  demonstrate  the  efficacv  of  social  action. 


Without  Benefit  of  Settlement 

By  GLEN  LEET 
Administrator,  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  Rhode  Island  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


RHODE  ISLAND  is  the  first  and  only  state  in  the 
union  to  have  abolished  state  and  local  residence 
laws.  Neither  the  state,  nor  any  city  or  town  in  the 
state  imposes  any  settlement,  residence  or  citizenship  re- 
strictions upon  eligibility  for  any  type  of  public  assistance. 
The  elimination  of  the  settlement  and  state  residence  re- 
quirements for  general  public  assistance  was  accomplished 
in  the  Rhode  Island  General  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1942. 
State  residence  and  citizenship  requirements  for  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind 
were  eliminated  in  1943. 

Following  close  on  the  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  famous  Edwards  case,  these 
steps  were  taken  on  the  theory  that  the  United  States  is 
"one  nation,"  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  state  or  local 
trade  barriers,  settlement  laws,  or  similar  restraints  on  free 
movement  of  its  people. 

Even  the  most  superficial  observation  of  public  welfare 
activities  reveals  that  public  assistance  social  workers  are 


accustomed  to  indulging  in  a  most  elaborate  set  of  inherited 
motions  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  basic  objectives  of 
public  assistance  laws  or  the  welfare  of  recipients.  The 
Rhode  Island  General  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1942  was 
designed  to  eliminate  some  of  these  useless  motions  as  far 
as  general  public  assistance  was  concerned.  This  act  threw 
out  all  conditions  of  eligibility  for  relief  except  need. 

As  soon  as  the  settlement  requirement  for  general  as- 
sistance was  done  away  with  it  became  apparent  that  no 
useful  purpose  was  served  by  continuing  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children.  In  fact,  such  requirements  worked 
to  the  financial  disadvantage  of  the  state,  for  when  they 
were  struck  out  it  became  possible  to  transfer  to  the  cate- 
gories, where  the  state  received  50  percent  federal  reim- 
bursement, a  number  of  general  assistance  cases,  in  which 
the  state  and  cities  and  towns  were  paying  the  entire  cost. 

Rhode  Island's  experience  so  far  has  indicated  that  the 
supposed  advantage  of  settlement  laws  is  almost  completely 
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fictitious.  In  the  first  place  in  almost  every  state  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  actually  denied  assistance  because 
of  lack  of  settlement  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  assistance  burden.  The  problem  seems  large  only 
because  so  many  of  the  states  do  not  have  any  satisfactory 
method  of  meeting  it.  This  was  discovered  in  Rhode  Island 
when  the  state,  under  a  transitionary  law  enacted  in  1940, 
agreed  to  reimburse  cities  and  towns  100  percent  of  costs 
incurred  in  assisting  persons  who  had  lived  within  their 
borders  less  than  five  years.  During  the  two  years  this  law 
was  in  operation  it  cost  the  state  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total  general  relief  expenditures.  It  seemed  then,  that  in 
Rhode  Island  at  least,  the  complete  elimination  of  local 
settlement  and  state  residence  requirements  would  not  im- 
pose any  unreasonable  burden. 

MANY  persons  used  to  contend  that  if  the  state  were  to 
eliminate  residence  requirements  people  would  flock 
into  Rhode  Island  from  other  states  in  order  to  secure  as- 
sistance. Experience  has  indicated  that  this  fear  was  with- 
out foundation.  To  date  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
has  been  unable  to  locate  a  single  individual  who  has  moved 
into  the  state  in  order  to  secure  assistance.  This  was  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  Rhode  Island  monthly  public 
assistance  grant  of  $34.89  is  the  second  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  is  substantially  higher  than  the  average  grants 
in  the  adjoining  states  of  Massachusetts  ($28.12)  and  Con- 
necticut ($28.89).  Since  the  year  following  the  elimination 
of  the  settlement  requirement  corresponded  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  boom  in  wartime  employment  the  general 
public  assistance  rolls  were  considerably  reduced  by  47.2 
percent,  and  the  experience  of  the  year  cannot  be  pointed 
to  as  a  significant  indication  of  what  can  normally  be  ex- 
pected following  the  abrogation  of  settlement  laws.  How- 
ever the  fact  that  Rhode  Island's  drop  in  general  assistance 
was  just  a  little  bit  more  than  the  drop  of  42.4  percent  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  people 
were  not  moving  into  the  state  to  secure  relief  during  this 
period. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  people  have  moved  to 
Rhode  Island  in  order  to  secure  jobs.  These  newcomers 
provide  manpower  for  shipyards,  for  the  torpedo  station, 
and  for  the  machine  tools  industry.  Some  of  them  have 
come  from  New  York,  some  from  Vermont,  some  from 
New  Hampshire,  some  from  Maine,  some  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  some  from  Connecticut.  It  is  true  that  a  small 
proportion  of  them  have  become  sick,  or  have  required  pub- 
lic assistance  for  other  reasons.  Rhode  Island  has  given  this 
gladly.  It  would  have  been  contemptible  if  the  state,  after 
depriving  other  states  of  their  most  valuable  assets,  their 
working  men  and  women,  had  taken  the  position  that  it 
was  going  to  deny  assistance  to  those  who  had  run  up 
against  hard  luck. 

When  a  state  repeals  its  residence  laws  and  agrees  to  as- 
sist all  persons  in  need  within  its  borders,  it  actually  ab- 
solves itself  of  all  legal  responsibility  for  persons  who  leave 
it.  However,  Rhode  Island  has  been  guided  by  a  good 
neighbor  policy  in  order  to  prevent  hardship.  This  policy 
was  embodied  in  a  statement  sent  by  the  State  Director  of 
Social  Welfare  to  public  welfare  agencies  in  other  states, 
which  said  in  part: 

As  a  matter  of  being  a  good  neighbor  to  other  states,  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  recommends  to  cities  and 
towns  that  they  grant  authorizations  to  return  persons  to 
Rhode  Island  in  any  situation  where  it  is  apparent  that  such 


a  return  is  socially  desirable,  and  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  person  concerned.  This  policy  is  effective  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  the  time  which  a  person  has  been  away 
from  the  state  or  the  length  of  time  which  the  person  resided 
in  the  state  previously.  Rhode  Island  will  not  ask  any  other 
state  to  authorize  the  return  of  any  needy  person  unless  such 
return  is  considered  socially  desirable,  and  will  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  person  concerned. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Edwards  case,  Rhode  Island  will  not  authorize  the 
return  of  any  person  and  will  not  request  an  authorization 
from  another  state  unless  such  a  return  is  desired  by  the 
person  concerned. 

Although,  as  previously  indicated,  Rhode  Island  has  no  legal 
obligation  to  care  for  any  person  who  has  left  the  state,  please 
be  advised  that  we  desire  to  work  in  terms  of  the  closest 
cooperation  with  other  states,  and  it  is  the  Rhode  Island 
policy  to  interpret  social  desirability  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  not  work  a  hardship  on  other  states. 

Thus  our  policy  is  based  upon  "social  desirability"  rather 
than  upon  rigid  legal  conceptions.  It  has  been  applied  to 
institutional  care  as  well  as  to  public  assistance. 

We  find  that  states  which  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
ciding questions  of  settlement  on  a  strictly  legal  basis  are 
somewhat  baffled  when  they  have  to  deal  with  a  state  which 
is  concerned  only  with  the  question  of  "social  desirability." 
For  example,  one  state  sent  us  a  court  ruling  by  a  judge 
that  it  was  socially  desirable  that  a  certain  family  be  re- 
turned to  Rhode  Island.  The  authorities  in  that  state 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  our  attitude  when  we  would 
not  recognize  a  statement,  even  though  from  a  judge,  which 
was  unsupported  by  any  social  data.  We  would  gladly 
have  accepted  evidence  which  would  have  established  the 
fact  that  in  Rhode  Island  the  family  would  have  better  op- 
portunities for  employment,  would  be  enabled  to  live  with 
friends  or  relatives,  would  have  better  housing,  or  would 
be  better  off  in  any  other  way,  but  we  were  totally  unim- 
pressed by  a  court  ruling. 

SOME  people  think  the  settlement  problem  can  be 
solved  by  simplifying  laws.  This  is  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lusion. I  have  tried  over  a  period  of  ten  years  to  draft  a 
simple  settlement  law.  Once  I  thought  I  had  succeeded. 
A  legislature  passed  my  simple  law.  The  most  uncom- 
fortable weeks  of  the  following  year  were  those  which  I 
spent  in  trying  to  work  out  reasonable  administrative  in- 
terpretations of  this  statute.  Settlement  laws  represent  a 
Gordian  knot.  They  cannot  be  untangled,  simplified,  or 
made  uniform.  The  only  practical  solution  is  to  cut  the 
knot  and  abolish  them  completely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  problem  involved  in  elimi- 
nating settlement  laws  need  not  be  complicated.  A  state 
could  accomplish  this  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  stated  as 
simply  as  the  following: 

"No  person  who  is  otherwise  eligible  shall  be  denied 
assistance  by  the  state  or  by  any  of  its  political  subdivisions 
because  of  lack  of  residence  or  settlement.  All  acts  or  parts 
of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

Some  states  might  find  it  desirable  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  their  reimbursements  to  political  subdivisions  for 
public  assistance  purposes. 

But  if  a  state  wishes  to  remove  artificial  restrictions  to 
migration,  it  should  go  beyond  abolishing  its  settlement 
laws.  In  Rhode  Island  we  have  done  this  by  providing  that 
a  person  receiving  assistance  who  wishes  to  move  out  of  the 
state  may  do  so  and  continue  to  receive  aid  as  long  as  his 
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need  continues.  The  desirability  of  taking  this  step  was 
made  apparent  by  a  situation  which  arose  directly  out  of 
the  war  emergency.  In  one  war  impact  area  certain  work 
vital  to  the  whole  war  program  was  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  additional  housing 
facilities  for  war  workers.  Some  recipients  of  old  age  as- 
sistance had  expressed  the  desire  to  move  from  this  over- 
crowded area  in  order  to  live  with  relatives  in  other  states 
where  there  was  less  congestion.  But  under  state  policies 
at  that  time  they  would  have  had  to  forfeit  their  rights 
to  old  age  assistance  if  they  were  absent  from  the  state  for 
more  than  three  months.  This  three  months'  limit  has 
now  been  lifted,  and  several  old  age  assistance  recipients 
have  moved  away  to  join  relatives,  thus  making  their  for- 
mer living  quarters  available  to  house  vitally  needed  war 
workers. 

How  can  a  state  afford  to  do  this?  As  far  as  we  can 
determine,  it  has  not  cost  anything,  other  than  the  shock 
''nvolved  in  disposing  of  some  long  established  traditions. 
During  the  past  month  the  amount  which  Rhode  Island 
spent  on  old  age  assistance  recipients  living  outside  the  state 
came  to  only  1  percent  of  our  total  old  age  assistance  ex- 
penditures. If  we  had  not  liberalized  our  policy,  probably 
most  of  these  persons  would  have  remained  in  war  con- 
gested areas,  where  the  cost  of  assistance  would  certainly 
not  have  been  less.  We  believe  this  policy  has  brought  ad- 
vantages to  the  community,  to  our  war  industry  and  to  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  our  senior  citizens  to  whom 
it  has  meant  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  measure  of  free- 
dom and  security. 


We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  persons  who  are  now 
receiving  assistance  in  Rhode  Island  would  have  been 
ineligible  had  our  settlement  and  residence  requirements 
not  been  abolished.  The  reason  we  do  not  know  is  because 
the  whole  expensive  time-consuming  administrative  work 
involved  in  determining  settlement  and  residence  has  been 
eliminated.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  as- 
sisting the  nesvcomers  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  involved  in  attempting  to  establish  settle- 
ment or  residence  for  every  individual  applicant  for  as- 
sistance. Moreover,  with  war  depleted  staffs  we  probably 
could  not  have  maintained  a  high  level  of  social  service 
if  we  still  had  to  fritter  away  our  time  on  settlement  in- 
vestigations. We  do  know  that  the  elimination  of  settle- 
ment restrictions  has  prevented  hardship  in  some  instances 
and  that  it  has  been  possible  to  give  assistance  where  needed 
much  more  promptly. 

There  are  critics  who  say  it  may  be  all  very  well  to 
eliminate  settlement  laws  during  the  war  period,  but  it  will 
not  be  practical  when  the  war  is  over.  They  ask:  What 
will  the  situation  be  when  the  torpedo  station  closes,  when 
the  shipyards  have  contracts  canceled,  when  war  industry 
no  longer  needs  machine  tools?  In  Rhode  Island  we  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  think  our  policies  will  prove  just  as  prac- 
tical in  the  postwar  period  as  at  the  present  time.  Many 
war  workers  who  came  here  from  other  states  have  left 
their  families  behind  and  will  want  to  return  to  live  with 
them.  However,  if  they  go  back  home  it  will  be  because 
they  want  to  resume  pre-war  associations  and  not  because 
we  pushed  them  out  of  Rhode  Island. 


The  USO  in  War  Industry  Communities 


Hy  E.  CLARK  WORMAN 
National  Industrial  Services,   USO-YMCA 


THE  village  of  "X"  was  a  cross-roads  center  in  a  rich 
farming  community.  Its  800  people  were  small  shop 
keepers,  a  few  professional  folk,  retired  farmers,  and 
workers  in  various  surrounding  fields  and  towns.  They 
were  simple,  friendly  people.  They  loved  their  homes, 
were  proud  of  their  town,  were  loyal  to  their  churches, 
and  paid  their  taxes  to 'keep  up  a  good  school,  a  good 
sanitary  system  and  good  village  institutions. 

Like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  came  the  news,  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  that  a  huge  defense  plant  was  to  be 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  village — and  a  powder  plant 
at  that!  The  government  would  spend  $90,000,000  for 
the  plant;  $600,000  for  a  new  school;  $210,000  for  new 
housing;  $250,000  for  sewer  and  water  extension ;  $706,000 
for  paving,  curbs  and  gutters;  and  over  $1,000,000  for 
up-to-date  highways!  Millions  of  dollars  were  coming  in — 
but  the  town  did  not  like  it.  "X"  did  not  want  to  be  made 
over. 

Months  passed.  Came  Pearl  Harbor.  A  huge  war 
plant  sprawled  over  the  countryside  for  miles.  Some 
29,000  construction  workers  moved  in — and  then  moved 
on.  Another  wave  of  workers  rolled  in,  10,000  strong, 
people  who  had  come  to  stay.  Many  were  persons  of 
education  and  culture — teachers,  clerks,  technicians.  Seep- 
ing into  the  village  homes,  they  filled  every  possible  sleep- 
ing space — spare  rooms,  porches,  attics,  closets,  garages, 
chicken  houses  and  even  the  village  jail. 

What   happened    to   X    has   happened    to   hundreds  of 


cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States:  to  Warner 
Robins,  Ga.,  where  a  village  of  forty-six  people  was  en- 
gulfed in  a  flood  of  10,000  new  workers;  to  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  whose  population  of  15,000  was  doubled  over  night; 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  the  population  rose  from  78,000 
in  1940  to  around  250,000  in  1943;  to  San  Pablo,  Calif., 
where  30,000  people  moved  in  on  3,000 ;  to  Vallejo,  Calif., 
with  100,000  new  people  in  housing  projects. 

There  never  has  been  anything  like  this  in  American  life 
before  and  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  social  consequences 
may  be  in  time.  The  social  facts  are  ugly.  Children  suffer 
first.  Working  mothers,  day  or  night,  add  to  child  prob- 
lems. Other  mothers  become  lonely  in  the  trailer  camps  or 
housing  units.  Young  people  in  their  teens  are  deprived 
of  the  normal  outlets  for  high  spirits.  They  may  have 
money,  but  what  is  the  good  of  money  if  you  can't  spend 
it?  The  nearest  movie  is  miles  away. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Negroes  in  some  of  these 
areas.  Thousands  of  Negroes  work  in  the  navy  yards  of 
Bremerton,  Wash.  In  stores  and  restaurants  signs  have 
quickly  appeared  —  "Only  white  people  served  here." 
"What's  the  good  of  a  job,"  the  Negro  says,  "if  you  can't 
find  a  place  to  eat?" 

What  USO  Does 

FROM  THE   START  THE    UNITED   SERVICE   ORGANIZATIONS 

were  committed  to  serving  war  workers  and  their  families. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  service  to  the  armed  forces 
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rightly  took  first  place.  But  because  of  what  was  hap- 
pening in  and  to  these  new  communities,  local  committees 
and  industrial  leaders  began  to  call  for  help.  The  morale 
of  workers  had  to  be  kept  up  if  war  production  needs  were 
to  be  met.  Someone  must  care  for  children  and  provide 
wholesome  occupation  for  the  spare  time  of  youth.  Four 
of  the  cooperating  agencies  in  the  USO  tackled  the  task 
and  now  there  are  210  war-impact  areas  where  one  or 
more  of  the  agencies  are  at  work.  Of  these  there  are 
forty-five  in  which  work  is  carried  on  for  both  industrial 
workers  and  servicemen. 

The  USO  entered  these  communities  usually  after  a 
careful  study  had  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  and  at  the  request  of  some  organized 
body  of  citizens  in  the  community.  Workers  addressed 
themselves  to  the  obvious  need  of  helping  people  get  ad- 
justed to  their  new  ways  of  living.  The  simplest  personal 
services  were  given.  Organization  came  later.  No  two 
communities  need  the  same  thing,  but  methods  of  approach 
to  the  problems  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  illus- 
trations: 

Trailer  Camps  Need  Everything         , 

"I'M  SORRY,  MlSS,   BUT  THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  PLACE  WE  CAN 

talk.  My  husband  is  sleeping,  so  I  work  over  here.  Do 
come  in." 

It  was  the  laundry  for  a  trailer  camp  of  132  units 
located  on  a  bleak  hill  top  near  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  far  from 
shops,  schools,  and  other  community  interests.  In  the 
friendly  talk  that  followed,  the  USO  caller  learned  that 
bathing  the  baby  in  the  sink  is  not  easy  or  pleasant ;  the 
disposal  of  garbage  a  headache;  there  was  no  play  space 
for  the  children,  especially  since  night  workers  had  to 
sleep  daytimes;  there  was  no  place  to  meet  the  neighbors, 
no  place  to  spend  an  evening  with  friends  and  no  place  to 
get  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  life. 

The  visitor  moved  immediately  to  get  help.  She  begged 
the  federal  authorities  for  two  extra  trailers  for  a  USO 
center  and  got  them.  The  people  themselves  supplied 
tables,  chairs,  a  radio  and  a  sewing  machine.  Curtains 
were  put  up  at  the  windows.  There  was  an  "opening"  of 
the  new  center  and  soon  activities  were  in  full  swing. 
Pre- school  children  gathered  here  daily  for  supervised  play 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  volunteer.  Their  mothers 
— wives  of  steel  workers  and  workers  in  other  plants — 
used  the  sewing  machine  to  make  clothes  for  themselves 
and  the  children.  The  women  met  for  hot  luncheons  which 
they  prepared  themselves.  Here  they  held  their  parties 
and  planned  for  recreation  activities  in  the  camp.  This 
was  to  them  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  whole  community. 

Another  USO  worker  was  visiting  families  in  the  trailer 
camps  near  Morganfield,  Ky.,  where  she  found  the  wife 
of  a  worker  who  was  seriously  ill.  The  woman  needed  a 
difficult  operation,  but  was  fearful  of  what  would  happen 
to  her  three-year-old  child  during  her  six  weeks  in  the 
hospital.  The  USO  made  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
the  child  in  a  local  orphanage,  thus  relieving  the  mother's 
mind  and  making  possible  her  full  recovery. 

Helping  to  Get  Acquainted 

ONE  DAY  THE  BULLETIN  ROA&DS  OF  THE  GREAT  AIRCRAFT 

plants  around  Inglewoo<!,  Calif.,  carried  this  unprecedented 
bit  of  news:  "State  Parties — Iowa,  New  York,  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma."  The  news  was  electric.  Here  were  these 


1UO.OOO  new  people  from  all  over  the  map — scattered  in 
housing  projects,  trailers  and  camps — people  who  were 
utter  strangers  to  each  other  and  to  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  were  to  be  given  a  chance  to  get  together  in 
groups  that  made  sense.  Somebody  from  home  might  be 
there — someone  they  knew.  The  USO  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  got  together  and  the  parties  began. 

Iowa  was  typical.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women 
and  children  from  Iowa  came  together.  Some  had  been 
in  the  community  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  fourth 
of  them  had  been  there  less  than  a  year.  The  oldest  was 
ninety-five  and  the  youngest  was  one  year  old.  But  they 
were  all  from  Iowa  and  that  was  what  counted.  After 
a  plentiful  basket  supper,  the  fun  began.  They  crowded 
around  a  large  Iowa  map  on  the  wall  and  wrote  their 
names  in  their  respective  counties.  In  a  browsing  corner 
many  looked  through  papers  and  publications  from  Iowa. 
In  a  quiz  on  Iowa  a  twelve-year-old  stumped  the  chair- 
man on  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  state.  Prizes  were 
home  baked  pies.  Old  town,  new  town,  trailer  town  were 
forgotten — as  they  went  back  home  in  memory  to  the  state 
that  mothered  them  all. 

Helping  People  to  Help  Themselves 

MORE  THAN  50,000  OF  THE  MIGRANT  ARMY  WERE  MOVING 
into  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  one  of  the  great  steel  centers 
of  the  United  States.  Hurriedly,  twenty-two  housing 
projects  with  from  250  to  1,000  fairly  comfortable  homes 
were  built,  for  the  most  part  on  waste  land,  away  from 
normal  communities  and  miles  from  the  plant.  As  the 
families  settled  into  these  closely  built  government  areas, 
problems  quickly  arose.  They  had  to  live  together  happily, 
but  how  could  they  go  about  it? 

The  Federal  Housing  director  asked  the  USO  director 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  An  experiment  was  tried  in 
three  projects.  The  USO  director  talked  with  likely 
leaders,  found  what  they  most  wanted  to  do,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  form  a  single  organization  which  would 
be  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  project.  They 
formed  a  group  of  about  thirty  men  and  women,  calling 
it  a  Tenants'  Council.  The  council  learned  that  mothers 
wanted  a  nursery,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  sewing  club.  The 
children  wanted  a  movie.  Men  wanted  horseshoes  and 
discussions.  Young  people  wanted  to  dance.  Boys  wanted 
baseball  and  football.  "We  don't  want  money,"  thev 
said.  "We'll  pay  for  it  if  you'll  show  us  how  for  a  while." 
And  so  they  assessed  themselves,  devised  money-making 
affairs,  and  soon  were  self-supporting  except  for  the  time 
of  the  USO  workers  and  the  first  costs  of  movie  films. 
They  built  playgrounds,  bought  dishes,  put  fans  in  their 
meeting  rooms,  cleared  out  storerooms  and  put  in  games. 
They  bought  a  public  address  system  and  built  up  a  library 
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In  two  years,  the  USO  had  helped  to  establish  twenty- 
two  such  Tenants'  Councils,  most  of  which  were  successful 
experiments  in  democratic  living.  There  are  scores  of 
other  activities  that  help  to  make  life  more  livable  in  the 
war  industry  communities.  They  vary  with  the  type  of 
community,  the  facilities  available,  and  the  level  of  local 
leadership.  The  USO  may  be  housed  in  a  federal  build- 
ing or  a  renovated  residence  or  store,  or  perhaps  have  only 
an  office  from  which  to  work.  Whatever  the  base,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  with  the  resources  at 
hand.  Activities  can  be  grouped  roughly  as  personal  ser- 
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vice,  social  adjustment,  informal  education,  religious  coun- 
seling, music,  arts,  drama,  and  physical  activities. 

Personal  Services 

IN  CHILDERSBURG,  ALA.,  ONE  DAY,  ONE  OF  THE  USO 
workers  went  into  the  ladies'  room  and  found  a  mother 
scrubbing  her  three-year-old  son  in  the  wash  bowl.  The 
embarrassed  mother  explained  that  they  lived  in  one  room, 
without  running  water,  and  she  could  not  work  in  the  room 
while  her  husband  slept.  She  had  been  coming  to  the 
USO  and  staying  until  four  o'clock  when  the  man  got  up 
to  go  to  work.  The  worker  made  the  woman  feel  at 
home  and  explained  that  the  USO  was  there  for  just  such 
needs. 

Women  come  to  the  USO  to  wash  and  iron  their  cloth- 
ing, to  sew  and  knit.  Newcomers  are  helped  to  find 
homes. 

In  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  job  seekers  were  arriving  at  the 
railway  station  before  sunrise.  The  place  was  closed 
and  there  was  no  one  there  to  advise  or  direct.  By  the 
time  the  employment  office  at  the  plant  was  open,  the  new 
workers  were  so  discouraged  that  many  went  back  home. 
The  USO  put  on  a  special  worker  to  meet  the  early  train. 
The  building  was  open  and  warm.  Coffee  and  food  were 
available.  There  was  a  place  for  the  children  to  sleep. 

Social  Adjustments 

THE  SOCIAL   NEEDS  OF   YOUTH   AND  ADULTS  ARE   MET   IN 

many  ways.  Boy  meets  girl  in  wholesome  environment  at 
daytime  and  evening  dances  and  parties. 

At  San  Diego,  Calif.,  nearly  1,000  employes  participate 
each  week  in  a  swing  shift  dance  from  2  to  6  A.M. 

In  Vallejo,  Calif.,  teen-age  groups  meet  for  club  ac- 
tivities in  a  firehouse,  where  the  firemen  move  the  apparatus 
out  to  make  room  for  the  club  activities.  There  are  mature 
counselors  who  help  with  vocational  and  personal  prob- 
lems. Hundreds  of  girls  are  trained  as  hostesses  and  helpers 
in  the  many  activities  in  the  unit. 

Informal  Educational  Programs 

THESE  PROGRAMS  ARB  FOUND  IN  MOST  USO  CENTERS. 
Some  groups  meet  in  the  USO  building  while  others  get 
together  in  the  housing  centers  and  dormitories.  Spanish 
and  French  classes,  arts  and  crafts,  postwar  planning, 
critical  community  problems,  all  find  a  place  in  this  type 
of  activity. 

Today  an  educational  program  for  adults  is  being  set 
up  for  the  whole  of  San  Diego  County.  Leaders  are  being 
trained  and  groups  are  being  enlisted  in  widely  scattered 
areas. 

Libraries  are  found  in  all  units  and  where  local  libraries 
are  available,  the  USO  books  and  magazines  are  supple- 
mented from  local  resources.  Visual  education  programs 
are  widespread  but  of  varying  value  in  quality. 

Religious  Counseling 

RELIGIOUS  FORUMS  AND  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES  ARE 
a  part  of  work  programs.  The  three  cooperating  faiths 
are  represented  and  each  deals  with  its  own  adherents. 

Music,  Art  and  Drama 

THESE  ARE  FEATURES  OF  MANY  CLUBS.  THERE  ARE  SYM- 
phony  orchestras,  jazz  bands,  rhythm  bands,  choruses  and 
glee  clubs.  Art  classes  and  exhibitions  are  arranged,  with 


trained  local  leadership.  Dramatic  groups  and  radio  broad- 
casts are  emphasized.  Music  appreciation  groups  use  rec- 
ords selected  by  a  national  music  director.  Every  unit  has 
its  period  for  community  singing  either  in  the  club  house 
or  in  connection  with  outdoor  affairs  in  summer. 

Physical  Activities 

MATURE  WOMEN  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  "KEEP  FIT''  CLASSES, 
bowling  and  swimming.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  join 
in  swimming  and  skating  parties,  bicycling,  ping  pong, 
basketball  and  tennis.  Square  dancing  attracts  both  young 
and  old.  Industrial  recreation  councils  are  being  organized 
and  include  representatives  of  management  and  labor  in 
plants,  leaders  in  the  social  agencies  and  in  public  recrea- 
tion. San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  an  outstanding  organization 
with  countywide  activities. 

Guiding  Policies 

THE  BASIC  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  MILITARY  AND  THE 

industrial  service  of  the  USO  is  that  the  former  is  centered 
primarily  in  the  USO  club  near  the  military  establishment, 
while  the  latter  is  centered  in  the  community  itself.  The 
military  use  community  resources  in  many  ways  for  the 
benefit  of  servicemen.  The  industrial  service  enlists  and 
trains  leaders  for  community  affairs.  It  develops  local  or- 
ganizations which  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  It  encourages  local  financing  of  many 
activities  so  that  people  may  grow  in  self-reliance.  All 
of  these  things  make  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  democratic 
•itizenry. 

National  policies  for  the  industrial  services  of  the  USO 
are  worked  out  by  a  national  committee  set  up  for  that 
purpose.  They  must  have  the  final  approval  of  top 
executives. 

Four  of  the  six  cooperating  agencies  in  the  USO  par- 
ticipate in  this  industrial  service.  The  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association  offers  casework,  travel  service,  informa- 
tion and  assistance  with  the  grave  housing  problems  of 
workers.  The  National  Catholic  Community  Service, 
Women's  Division,  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation address  themselves  to  the  problems  of  women  and 
girls.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  works 
primarily  with  men  and  boys.  All  are  concerned  with 
family  life  and  the  total  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  locations  in  which  the  agencies  work  are  determined 
by  a  national  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  six  agencies.  In  some  of  the  large  war  industry  areas  all 
four  agencies  unite  in  what  is  called  a  joint  agency  op- 
eration. One  agency  is  given  the  directorship  and  the  others 
provide  staff  members. 

Looking  to  the  postwar  period,  the  USO  seeks  to  trans- 
fer progressively  its  responsibility  for  program  to  the  es- 
tablished agencies  in  the  community.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  war  the  USO  will  not  have  to  turn  something  over  to 
the  local  community,  but  the  local  community  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  project  with  capable,  well  trained  volunteer 
leadership.  It  will  in  fact  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
community.  They  will  have  established  local  procedures 
and  in  some  instances  provided  most  of  the  funds.  In 
some  centers  the  work  may  be  absorbed  by  an  existing  local 
program,  public  or  private.  If  it  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  organization — a  public  recreation  center  or  a  new 
agency  unit — it  can  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  local 
citizens  what  form  or  name  the  agency  is  to  take. 
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Opportunity  to  Learn 

By  ELIZABETH  E.  HOYT 

Professor  of  Economics,  Iowa  State  College 


WHEN  President  Roosevelt  aroused  the  country  by 
saying  that  a  third  of  the  nation  was  ill  fed,  ill 
clothed  and  ill  housed,  he  might  well  have  added 
another  item  to  his  catalogue  of  want.  The  same  third  of 
the  people  are  ill  educated  to  raise  their  standards  of  living 
— they  are  the  ones  seldom  reached  by  adult  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  nutrition  and  household  man- 
agement. The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  poverty;  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  affording  suitable  opportunity  to  learn  to 
those  who  need 'it  most.  The  huge  figures  of  those  who 
participate  in  adult  education  projects  are  impressive;  but, 
more  closely  scrutinized,  the  figures  show  that  it  is  people 
from  the  "two  thirds"  who  swell  the  numbers  by  being  edu- 
cated over  and  over  again.  Those  who  need  help  most  are 
much  less  frequently  in  the  picture. 

A  year  ago  at  Iowa  State  College  we  set  out  to  discover 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  widespread  condition.  Since 
the  state  extension  services  represent  the  largest  adult  edu- 
cation program  in  the  country,  our  first  inquiries  were  di- 
rected to  them.  Leaders  in  the  Iowa  rural  extension  service 
freely  admitted  that  the  150,000  families  reached  by  their 
home  economics  education  program  included  relatively  few 
of  the  poorest  in  the  state.  The  same  was  true  almost  every- 
where. Only  in  a  few  states  like  Wyoming,  where  some- 
thing like  democratic  frontier  conditions  still  prevail  on  the 
ranges,  did  it  appear  that  the  poorest  third  participated  as 
fully  as  the  higher  income  groups.  Leaders  in  urban  work 
reported  the  same  weakness.  The  people  who  came  out  to 
be  educated  were  generally  from  the  middle  and  upper  in- 
come groups.  Even  the  federal  WPA  educational  program 
for  homemakers,  expressly  set  up  to  reach  the  poorest 
families,  actually  had  functioned  very  largely  among  other 
groups. 

An  extensive  study  of  fifty  families  who  were  living  in 
the  poorest  section  of  Ames,  Iowa,  revealed  some  of  the 
reasons.  None  of  the  women  in  these  families  was  enrolled 
in  the  three  classes  for  homemakers  conducted  in  the  city, 
though  one  of  the  classes  was  held  in  the  very  section  where 
they  lived.  None  of  them  listened  to  the  popular  home- 
makers'  program  broadcast  daily  by  the  college  radio  sta- 
'tion.  When  asked  why,  we  were  given  some  surprising 
answers. 

"We  don't  need  to  know  any  more.  All  we  need  is  more 
money."  This  answer  was  the  most  typical  reply — made 
by  half  of  the  women  interviewed.  It  came,  for  example, 
from  a  mother  whose  family  had  eaten  pork  chops  the 
day  before  but  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables.  It  came  from 
a  mother  who  could  not  sew  and  whose  children  were  all 
wearing  rags.  It  came  from  a  mother  who  could  never  find 
time  to  make  the  beds,  and  from  another  whose  children 
were  fretful  all  day  long.  Yet  at  our  first  suggestion  that 
knowledge  as  well  as  money  would  sometimes  help,  these 
fifty  women  were  able  to  think  of  only  twenty-eight  prob- 
lems that  they  could  not  solve  with  funds  alone.  How- 
ever, as  the  investigator  kept  on  talking  in  a  friendly  way, 
every  woman  brought  up  problems  that  funds  would  not 
solve,  until  finally  they  had  presented  us  with  a  total  of  457. 
The  most  common  questions  were  connected  with  the  prop- 


er selection  of  food,  but  almost  all  the  women  also  brought 
up  problems  of  family  health,  of  management  of  time  and 
money.  From  this  we  concluded  that  our  first  business  was 
to  find  ways  of  making  the  families  conscious  that  educa- 
tion could  help  them. 

Arousing  interest,  important  as  it  was,  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  half  the  task.  In  some  cases  our  women 
had  been  enrolled  in  classes,  but  later  dropped  them.  The 
usual  explanations  were:  "I  went  to  a  class,  but  I  didn't 
like  it";  "The  teaching  was  too  high-up";  "It  wasn't  for 
people  like  us ;  I  didn't  feel  at  home."  Their  real  reasons 
were  more  difficult  for  them  to  define.  Some  were  tied  up 
with  the  fact  that  others  in  the  class  had  known  more,  had 
been  better  dressed,  or  had  failed  to  accept  the  poorer  ones 
into  their  circle.  Again,  the  teachers  had  assumed  that 
everybody  in  the  class  had  a  certain  set  of  conventional 
standards.  While  meaning  to  be  sympathetic,  they  were 
not  personally  familiar  with  the  standards,  the  values  and 
the  limitation  of  resources  among  poorer  people.  They 
could  teach  subject  matter  but  their  frame  of  reference  was 
faulty.  "I  took  little  Walter  along  with  me  to  class,  and 
the  teacher  said  we  hadn't  fed  him  right ;  she  said  he  needed 
braces,"  one  woman  said.  "She  didn't  know  what  a  healthy 
child  he  is."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  woman,  at  this 
stage,  felt  that  her  child  in  braces  would  be  a  stigma  for 
the  child  and  a  public  confession  of  the  family's  failure. 

IN  this  connection,  a  sympathetic  teacher  told  us  how 
frequently  she  had  come  up  against  a  social  inferiority 
complex.  Women  were  too  sensitive  to  speak  of  their 
greatest  problems,  especially  where  their  family  pride  was 
involved.  "But  that  is  not  all,"  this  teacher  said.  "With 
more  limited  resources  than  other  people,  they  often  see 
no  way  to  make  an  improvement  without  upsetting  some- 
thing they  think  more  vital  still.  We  have  to  realize  that 
and  respect  their  point  of  view.  One  of  my  women  had 
four  children  and  used  only  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  I 
asked  her  if  some  of  the  money  spent  for  candy  could  not 
provide  more  milk.  'Oh,  no!'  she  answered.  'My  husband 
would  never  listen  to  that.  He  says  it's  the  candy  that 
makes  the  children  love  him.'  " 

Yet  the  failure  to  reach  low  income  families  has  not 
been  universal.  In  a  few  cases,  at  least,  the  needs  of  the 
families  have  been  successfully  met.  What  can  we  learn 
from  the  successful  cases? 

On  one  thing  all  leaders  agree.  Nothing  is  more  valu- 
able at  the  beginning  than  the  right  kind  of  personal  con- 
tacts. The  Farm  Security  Program,  now  largely  aban- 
doned, offers  an  excellent  example. 

The  supervisors  relied  almost  wholly  on  personal  con- 
tacts to  arouse  and  keep  the  interest  of  their  clients.  They 
met  the  women  in  their  own  homes  and  at  their  own 
level.  Further,  they  visited  homes  not  once,  but  again 
and  again ;  at  times  as  a  demonstration,  they  even  cleaned 
their  clients'  houses.  But  such  intensive  help,  of  course, 
could  reach,  relatively  speaking,  only  a  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jeanes  system  for  and  by  colored 
people  in  the  South  makes  use  of  home  visits  chiefly  in  the 
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beginning  and  is  much  less  expensive.  The  teachers  trust 
to  an  initial  home  visit  to  make  the  families  feel  they  have 
something  to  gain  by  taking  part  in  group  meetings.  The 
Jeanes  teachers  also  aim  to  reach  families  by  interesting 
<chool  children  first.  After  these  initial  contacts  the  teach- 
ers rely  on  the  program  itself  to  maintain  the  interest. 

In  one  county  in  Iowa  we  found  a  county  home  econ- 
omist who  had  formerly  worked  for  Farm  Security.  "I 
made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  "that  whomever  else  I  reached, 
or  did  not  reach,  I  would  reach  the  hired  men's  families. 
From  my  Farm  Security  experience  I  learned  that  personal 
contact  was  the  first  essential.  They  have  to  feel,  first,  that 
they  are  wanted,  and  then  they  will  feel  that  they  have 
something  to  get."  She  found  two  ways  of  making  these 
contacts.  A  county  home  economist  is  usually  too  busy  to 
make  many  personal  calls,  but  this  woman  made  a  point  of 
calling  on  the  poorest  families.  First  of  all  she  talked  about 
the  children's  interest  in  Four-H  work  and  urged  the 
mothers  to  let  their  boys  and  girls  take  part  in  the  club 
work. 

Children  responded  warmly  enough;  the  support  of  their 
parents  followed,  and  finally,  from  this  beginning,  the 
women  themselves  wanted  to  join  the  groups.  This  county 
home  economist  also  kept  suggesting  to  the  local  organizers 
that  they  seek  the  help  of  able  women  from  the  poorer 
families.  These  women  drew  in  their  friends  and  the  word 
got  around  that  everybody  was  really  welcome.  In  fact, 
the  personal  contacts  of  the  members  of  the  class  may  be 
just  as  important  as  the  contacts  made  by  the  leaders.  In 
the  city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  for  example,  a  nutrition  class  did 
reach  the  most  needy  by  drawing  them  in  at  the  start  and 
making  them  the  nucleus  of  the  group.  In  practice,  adult 
classes  serve  something  more  than  an  intellectual  purpose. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  undercurrent  of  social  har- 
mony in  the  group,  and  the  motive  that  draws  members  to 
the  class  is  partly  social. 

AFTER  initial  interest  has  been  aroused,  the  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  program  will  keep  the  women 
coming?  That  question  is  best  answered  by  successful  ex- 
amples. An  outstandingly  good  one  is  an  experiment  car- 
ried on  by  a  class  in  home  economics  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  the  class  of  a  very  unusual  teach- 
er. In  nearby  Scott's  Run,  a  mining  village,  the  students 
capitalized  on  an  existing  community  spirit  to  get  the 
women  out  to  classes.  From  then  on  the  problem  was  to 
set  up  programs  that  would  meet  the  needs  the  women 
themselves  could  most  readily  see.  In  foods,  for  instance, 
the  students  proposed  no  fancy  meals  beginning  with  fruit 
cocktail  and  ending  with  snow  pudding.  Instead,  they  first 
went  into  the  homes  of  the  miners  and  observed  that  the 
commonest  meal  was  fried  pork,  cornbread,  and  greens. 
Such  a  menu  then  became  the  backbone  of  their  teaching — 
how  to  improve  the  food  by  better  cooking  and  saving  more 
vitamins  in  the  greens;  how  to  add  to  the  meal  such  things 
as  milk  products  to  bring  about  a  more  balanced  ration. 
The  fried  pork  was  not  condemned  but  the  students  trieil 
to  make  other  foods  appear  more  attractive.  In  cooking, 
moreover,  the  students  started  out  by  using  the  kind  of 
utensils  the  women  used  themselves:  the  familiar  iron  skil- 
let, the  old  enamel  coffee  pot.  New  kinds  of  equipment, 
when  superior  to  the  old,  were  introduced  first  as  a  novelty 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  clothing  classes  the  students  were  equally  realistic. 
They  went  into  the  stores  of  Morgantown  where  the 


miners'  wives  bought  the  families'  clothes,  talked  over  the 
problem  with  the  managers  of  the  stores,  and  secured  the 
loan  of  such  garments  as  the  families  were  actually  buying. 
Then  the  students  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  garments 
that  were  good  buys,  and  those  that  were  not.  They  gave 
tests  for  quality,  using  the  actual  garments  with  which  the 
women  were  most  familiar. 

OIMILAR  in  principle  \vas  a  successful  effort  to  improve 
^~J  home  interiors,  used  by  the  Jeanes  teacher  in  Chris- 
tian County,  Ky.  In  the  initial  visits  to  homes,  the  teacher 
pointed  out  that  great  improvement  could  be  made  with 
small  sums  of  money  and  presently  found  a  very  poor  home 
where  the  family  was  anxious  to  start  on  new  ideas  at 
once. 

She  gave  the  family  instructions  about  making  rugs 
and  draperies  from  burlap  sacks,  showed  them  how  to  ap- 
ply whitewash  and  paint  walls  and  furniture,  then  how  to 
make  simple  furniture  from  orange  boxes.  The  home  be- 
came a  demonstration  center  for  the  neighborhood,  and 
when  it  was  finished  open  house  was  held  and  families  from 
far  and  near  came  to  see  the  transformation.  In  Alabama, 
a  similar  experiment  included  improvement  of  the  exterior 
and  planting  around  the  grounds,  with  a  community  field 
day  to  celebrate  its  success. 

In  these  three  examples,  food,  clothing  and  housing  were 
taught  in  the  most  realistic  way  possible,  against  the  back- 
ground of  family  experience.  At  no  point  did  the  women 
feel  uneasy  because  they  were  losing  contact  with  their  own 
lives.  The  new  idea  in  every  case  was  not  what  the  teach- 
ers could  see  the  families  needed,  but  what  the  families 
could  see  themselves. 

All  leaders  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  agree 
that  a  response  from  the  low  income  groups  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  personnel  of  the  teachers ;  and  the  basic 
choice  of  people  is  even  more  important  here  than  in  many 
other  teaching  fields.  At  Scott's  Run,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  classes  actually  carried  on  by  students 
though  under  mature  direction.  The  girls  did  not  inspire 
the  awe  in  the  miners'  wives  that  might  have  been  the  case 
with  older  and  more  privileged  teachers.  The  students, 
a  little  insecure  themselves,  concentrated  on  the  first  essen- 
tial, namely,  to  get  a  real  response  from  the  women  in  the 
area. 

The  success  of  the  Jeanes  programs  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  been  chosen  because  they 
could  enter  into  the  real  lives  of  those  whom  they  teach. 
The  first  Jeanes  teacher,  Virginia  Randolph,  whose  influ- 
ence on  the  program  has  been  immense,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  bred  in  the  greatest  poverty.  She  used  her  own 
small  salary  for  the  materials  with  which  she  taught  those 
whose  experiences  she  knew. 

A  great  asset  in  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pro- 
gram was  that  its  supervisors  had  the  best  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  through  it  the  point  of  view  of  the  lower  in-, 
come  groups.  People  with  this  background  are  now  entering 
other  fields  of  adult  education.  As  one  woman  said:  "I 
have  worked  in  the  state  extension  service  for  five  years,  but 
we  always  spent  our  time  with  people  like  ourselves  who 
came  asking  aid.  Until  I  went  into  Farm  Security  I  was 
not  even  conscious  of  the  other  big  group  that  we  missed." 
Here  is  a  source  of  available  personnel  with  the  vision  and 
imagination  necessary  to  reach  the  lower  income  groups  in 
large  numbers.  Enough  has  been  done  already  to  point  the 
wav. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  President's  budget  message  of  January  13  calls  for  re-reading.    News- 
paper headlines  generally  concerned  themselves  with  the  colossal  figures 
involved,  and  overlooked  or  played  down  significant  paragraphs  outlining 
the  Administration's  peace  and  postwar  proposals. 

They  were  comprehensive  paragraphs.  Special  writers,  who  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  them  than  they  received  on  the  front  pages,  saw  in  them  the  most  com- 
plete statement  yet  made  on  the  Administration's  program  for  postwar  readjust- 
ment and  preparation  for  peace.  They  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  includ- 
ing contract  termination,  disposal  of  surplus  property,  industrial  reconversion, 
manpower  demobilization  and  re-employment,  public  works  planning,  veterans' 
legislation,  social  security,  and  international  relations.  Very  little  was  startlingly 
new  but  this  was  the  first  time  the  President  had  tied  them  together  in  one 
package. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  reiterated  his  conviction  that  military  victory 
in  this  war  is  not  enough.  He  said :  "We  shall  not  have  completed  the  defense 
of  our  way  of  life  until  we  solve  the  second  task,  the  reconstruction  of  an  econ- 
omy in  which  everyone  willing  to  work 

"The  right  to  a  good  education." 
The  President's  recommendations  on 
national  service  legislation  were  so 
bundled  up  with  equally  strong  recom- 
mendations for  other  legislation  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  Congress  will  accept  them. 
Congress's  reported  "coldness"  on  the 
subject  was  a  reflection  of  its  views  on 
these  other  matters  rather  than  the  so- 
called  labor  draft.  And  the  President 
made  it  very  clear  that  a  national  ser- 
vice act  would  be  valueless  minus  four 


can  find  for  himself  a  place  in  productive 
employment.  Victory  will  be  not  only  a 
cause  for  joy  over  an  accomplishment 
but  at  the  same  time  a  challenge  to  an- 
other great  undertaking.  You  and  I  [he 
meant  Congress  by  the  'y°u']  have  the 
responsibility  to  prepare  for  victory  and 
for  peace.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the 
budget,  the  government's  work  plan, 
erves  both  ends," 

In  the  President's  earlier  message  on 
'the  state  of  the  Union"  (January  11) 
bis  suggestion  for  a  national  service  act 
aised  such  a  commotion  that  the  real 
neat  was  lost.  The  national  service  angle 
s,  of  course,  important,  but  it  would 
e,  if  adopted,  only  a  war  measure.  The 
nessage  also  outlined  what  the  Presi- 
dent termed  a  second  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
new  basis  for  security  and  prosperity. 
These  rights,  as  "self-evident"  as  those 
to  free  speech,  free  worship,  and  a  free 
press,  included: 

"The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunera- 
tive job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or 
farms  or  mines  of  the  nation. 

"The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  clothing  and  recrea- 
tion. 

"The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise 
and  sell  his  products  at  a  return  which 
will  give  him  and  his  family  a  decent 
living. 

"The  right  of  every  business  man, 
large  or  small,  to  trade  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  from  unfair  competition  and 
domination  by  monopolies  at  home  or 
abroad.  , 

"The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home. 

"The  right  to  adequate  medical  care 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
^ond  health. 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection 
from  the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sick- 
ness, accident,  and  unemployment. 


other  points:  "realistic"  tax  laws,  re- 
negotiation of  war  contracts,  cost  of  food 
law  and  reenactment  of  the  stabilization 
statute  of  October  1942.  These  five 
measures,  he  said,  together  form  a  just 
and  equitable  whole.  "I  would  not 
recommend  a  national  service  law  unless 
the  other  laws  were  passed  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living,  to  share  equitably  the 
burden  of  taxation,  to  hold  the  stabiliza- 
tion line,  and  to  prevent  undue  profits," 
he  declared. 

Congress  would  like  to  pass  a  national 
service  act  by  itself.  They  may  do  so, 
but  they  know  they  will  be  courting  a 
veto. 


THE    EIGHTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 

Social  Security  Board,  just  submitted  to 
Congress,  recommends  a  federal  insur- 
ance system  covering  health  and  dis- 
ability. In  the  opinion  of  the  board  the 
lack  of  such  a  system  is  the  most  serious 
gap  today  in  our  social  security  program. 
"Average  achievements  in  health  secur- 
ity," says  the  report,  "have  little  meaning 
to  a  particular  individual;  what  matters 
to  him  is  his  own  chance  to  live  a  full 
life  unhampered  by  sickness  or  incapacity. 
The  average  conceals  the  fact  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  are  groups 
whose  chances  of  survival  are  no  greater 
than  those  which  existed  in  the  United 


States  sixty  years  ago.  Some  places  in 
the  United  States,  especially  rural  areas, 
are  almost  without  access  to  modern 
facilities  to  prevent  and  cure  sickness." 

The  board's  recommendations,  with- 
out being  specific  in  every  particular,  fol- 
low the  provisions  of  Section  IX  of  the 
Wagner-Murray  Bill,  S.  1161.  "Such 
provisions,"  the  Board  insists,  "must  pre- 
serve free  choice  of  doctor  or  hospital 
and  the  personal  relationship  between 
physician  and  patient."  They  should 
maintain  professional  leadership,  insure 
adequate  remuneration  to  all  practi- 
tioners and  institutions,  and  guarantee 
the  continued  independence  of  non-gov- 
ernmental hospitals. 

Other  recommendations  in  the  report 
are  identical  with  those  previously  sub- 
mitted. [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1943,  page  201.] 


THERE  is  A  GOOD  CHANCE  THAT  THE  RE- 
port  of  the  committee  investigating  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  may  give 
that  much  maligned  set-up  a  clean  bill 
of  health  if  not  a  pat  on  the  back.  The 
committee  has  concluded  its  hearings  and 
the  report  is  in  the  process  of  being 
written.  It  should  be  ready  for  the 
House  by  the  end  of  this  month  at  the 
latest. 

Matters  looked  dark  for  the  FSA 
when  the  committee  went  to  work.  Its 
chairman,  Congressman  Harold  Cooley 
of  North  Carolina,  had  been  one  of  the 
agency's  bitterest  critics.  He  had  de- 
nounced it  on  and  off  the  floor  innumer- 
able times.  However,  about  that  time 
former  Congressman  Frank  Hancock, 
also  of  North  Carolina,  took  over  as 
FSA's  new  boss  and  Hancock  and 
Cooley  are  old  friends.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hancock  was  able  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Cooley  some  of  FSA's  contributions  to 
national  interests. 

The  understanding  reached  by  Mr. 
Hancock  and  Mr.  Cooley  does  not  in- 
clude any  apologies  on  the  latter's  part 
for  his  former  remarks.  Mr.  Cooley  has 
not  changed  his  mind  on  Mr.  Tugwell, 
former  head  of  FSA  and  now  governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  nor  on  the  agency's  re- 
settlement projects.  Mr.  Tugwell,  how- 
ever, has  been  eliminated  from  the  pic- 
ture and  the  resettlement  program  is 
being  liquidated.  FSA's  two  other  major 
activities,  rehabilitation  and  tenant  pur- 
chase, apparently  always  had  Mr. 
Cooley's  approval.  The  report  will  urge 
their  continuation  and  suggest  that  FSA's 
lending  programs  be  combined  with  two 
types  of  Farm  Credit  Administration 
loans. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Demobilization — From  Now  On 

A  CCORDING  to  figures  now  generally  available, 
-**•  635,000  men  were  honorably  discharged  from  the 
army  in  the  two-year  period  December  1941  to  December 
1943.  Current  discharges  are  reported  at  a  rate  of  seventy 
to  eighty  thousand  a  month.  Battle  injuries  accounted  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  men  discharged  up  to  last  De- 
cember— only  10,000.  Two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
released  because  they  were  over  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
most  of  the  others  for  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

The  fact  that  during  the  months  from  December  1918 
to  August  1919,  following  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the 
demobilization  monthly  average  was  only  250,000  should 
make  us  realize  that  demobilization  problems  are  here  and 
now — rather  than  merely  a  matter  of  postwar  planning. 

The  January  Federator,  published  by  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  considerable  complexity  of  services 
organized  for  the  discharged  man  in  a  local  community. 
Pittsburgh's  selective  service  boards  have  appointed  volun- 
teer rehabilitation  officers  to  assist  men  who  have  difficul- 
ties in  returning  to  their  former  positions.  The  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  has  a  full  time  veterans'  representative  in 
the  main  Pittsburgh  office.  The  Home  Service  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Army  Emergency  Relief,  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Assistance  all  offer  case- 
work service  and  relief.  Other  agencies  are  also  reporting 
discharged  service  men  among  their  case  loads.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  handles  the  adjudication  of  claims, 
and  rehabilitation  training  for  those  with  service  connected 
disabilities,  after  compensation  claims  have  been  rated  and 
approved.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  men 
returning  to  Allegheny  County  have  been  discharged  on 
neuropsychiatric  grounds.  Psychiatric  and  psychiatric  social 
work  services  are  very  limited. 

Dangers  of  piecemeal  planning  are  apparent.  Now  is  the 
time  to  work  for  coordination,  adequacy,  and  justice — in 
Washington,  and  in  the  local  communities  to  which  the 
10,000,000  men  of  our  armed  services  eventually  will  re- 
turn. Utterly  tragic  would  be  anything  less  than  the  full 
use  of  present  experience  to  perfect  plans  that  will  not  only 
provide  the  right  service  for  men  who  need  help  in  making 
the  inevitably  difficult  adjustments  to  civilian  life,  but  will 
provide  that  service  without  confusion  and  delay. 

The  World  and  Its  People 

"T  T  7"HAT  is  to  be  done  with  and  for  the  people  of  the 

VV  world?" 

This  question,  basic  to  a  solution  of  all  other  postwar 
problems,  was  posed  last  month  to  a  panel  of  experts  by 
Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  at  the  twenty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
Nobody  had  a  pat  answer,  though  all  agreed  that  as  long 
as  some  countries  are  so  densely  populated  that  they  can- 
not supply  a  minimum  subsistence  to  all  their  people,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  living  on  a  powder  keg. 

Ely  Culbertson,  author  of  the  "World  Federation  Plan," 
maintained  that  overpopulation  cannot  be  solved  by  migra- 
tion, but  only  through  positive  controls  based  on  "a  broad 


program  of  education  .  .  .  linked  up  with  the  medical 
and  public  health  services  of  each  country."  On  the  other 
hand,  Clarence  Streit,  president  of  Federal  Union,  Inc., 
looked  with  foreboding  on  the  prospect  of  slowed  up  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  democracies  while  in  overcrowded 
countries  under  despotic  rule  the  population  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Warren  Thompson,  director  of  the 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population  Problems, 
who  pointed  to  the  great  differentials  of  population  growth 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  maintained  that  migration 
could  be  an  effective  relief  for  overcrowded  countries  but 
that  "peace  will  fail  if  we  do  not  learn  to  control  popula- 
tion growth."  And  Pennington  Haile,  executive  director 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  asked:  "Can  we  hope 
that  the  pace  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  need  to 
control  the  world's  population  can  keep  pace  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years  with  that  very  growth  of  popu- 
lation?" 

"Population"  became  "people"  again  when  Frank  Note- 
stein,  director  of  the  Office  of  Population  Research,  Prince- 
ton University,  reminded  the  assembled  company  that 
planned  parenthood,  the  scientific  means  of  population  con- 
trol, cannot  be  forced  upon  people  who  are  not  ready  to 
accept  it.  Suggesting  that  the  first  steps  must  be  towards 
raising  educational  and  health  standards  through  "political 
and  economic  modernization,"  he  said :  "The  rational  con- 
trol of  fertility  can  only  develop  in  the  presence  of  rising 
levels  of  living,  new  vistas  of  human  welfare,  and  that 
reasonable  prospect  for  healthy  survival  that  gives  the  in- 
dividual, child  and  adult,  importance  to  himself  and  his 
family." 

Skeletons  in  the  Closet 

]\/riSTREATMENT  of  children  by  the  New  York 
-L » A  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
became  front  page  news  again  last  month  on  release  of 
the  report  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court's  investigating 
committee.  The  findings  themselves  were  bad  enough: 
"The  society  has  failed  in  its  obligation  to  the  child  in 
every  aspect  of  its  shelter  operation,  has  wrought  incalcul- 
able harm  to  thousands  of  children  entrusted  to  its  care. 
.  .  .  Children  were  confined  as  long  as  two  days  and  two 
nights  in  a  basement  coop  ...  no  special  care  is  provided 
for  pregnant  girls,  although  some  are  there  as  long  as  five 
months." 

Worse  than  the  report  itself  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  the  SPCC  has  enjoyed  public  condemnation. 
(See  Survey  Midmonthly,  November  1943,  page  294.) 
Eight  years  ago  the  city  commissioner  of  accounts  reported 
on  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel,  and  the  general  inade- 
quacy of  its  program.  Long  since,  informed  social  workers 
in  New  York  City  have  known  what  was  happening  to 
children  entrusted  to  the  society's  care.  Yet  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  closing  the  shelter  or  improving  its  standards. 

New  York  City  is  better  equipped  than  are  most  towr 
with    planning    councils,    professional    associations,    state 
agencies  responsible  for  inspection,  and  national  agencie 
all  concerned  with  better  planning,  raising  standards,  ir 
proving  service  in  this  and  other  fields.   The  city  of  New 
York  itself  pays  to  this  society  $90,000  of  its  $115,000  an- 
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nual  expenditure,  and  presumably  expects  to  get  value  re- 
ceived for  its  money.  Each  of  the  above  groups  can  give 
legitimate  reasons  for  its  part  in  the  inability  to  cope  prac- 
tically with  this  particular  agency.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  this  skeleton  stayed  in  the  social  work  closet  until 
an  internal  riot  and  a  blast  by  the  newspaper  PM  brought 
it  once  again  into  public  view. 

Here  is  a  place  for  real  heart  searching,  that  need  not 
be  limited  to  New  York  City.  There  are  plenty  of  similar 
skeletons  scattered  about  these  United  States.  When  some- 
one rudely  pulls  them  out,  their  bones  inevitably  beat  out 
the  question :  "When  planning  comes,  why  must  action  lag 
so  far  behind?"  There  is  no  simple  answer,  but  national 
leaders  as  well  as  local  community  organizers  must  keep  the 
search  for  a  solution  persistently  in  the  forefront  of  their 
responsibilities.  For  in  the  public  mind  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  there  is  an  interlocking  conception  of  all  social 
work,  public  as  well  as  private.  The  undermining  of  pub- 
lic confidence  which  results  from  an  exposure  such  as  this 
is  felt  on  every  front  of  good  and  honest  work. 

Music  for  Everyone 

IT  is  heartening  to  know  that  even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
plans  can  be  made  for  the  extension  of  those  things  that 
enrich  human  lives  beyond  mere  animal  comfort.  Strangely 
in  contrast  to  the  violent  news  items  surrounding  it  came 
the  announcement  last  month  that  Leopold  Stokowski,  one 
of  this  country's  greatest  orchestra  conductors,  is  to  devote 
his  future  to  bringing  good  music  to  the  people.  At  the 
tivitation  of  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski  will  organize  and  conduct  a  full-sized  orchestra, 
he  New  York  City  Symphony,  which  will  perform  low- 
priced  concerts  at  hours  convenient  for  working  people. 

Auditions  for  the  orchestra  personnel,  which  is  to  be 
open  to  both  sexes  and  all  races,  are  now  underway,  and 
the  concerts  are  scheduled  to  begin  early  next  month.  The 
orchestra's  musical  policy  will  be  tj  present  selections  from 
the  world's  best  music  as  well  as  to  give  a  hearing  to  new 
American  composers.  There  will  be  popular  concerts  and 
series  for  children  and  young  people.  One  plan  is  to  hold, 
in  addition  to  evening  performances,  short  concerts  at  5 :30 
so  that  people  can  hear  music  on  the  way  home  from  work. 

Mr.  Stokowski  is  donating  his  services,  which  he  expects 
to  take  up  the  major  portion  of  his  future  time,  to  this 
effort  to  make  it  possible  for  people  less  than  "well-to-do" 
to  hear  the  highest  quality  of  music  often.  The  orchestra 
will  be  financed  by  the  City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama. 
Under  the  law  it  must  become  self-liquidating. 

A  Step  Ahead 

LAST  month  there  occurred  in  New  York  City's  Har- 
lem an  event  which,  though  it  received  little  notice, 
may  be  just  as  important  to  the  future  of  race  relations 
in  this  country  as  the  much  publicized  riots  of  last  summer. 
This  was  the  reorganization  of  Sydenham  Hospital,  which 
thereby  became  the  first  voluntary  hospital  in  the  United 
States  to  function  on  a  completely  interracial  basis.  The 
medical  staff  is  composed  of  both  Negro  and  white  physi- 
cians. There  are  colored  and  white  nurses,  colored  and 
white  technicians,  colored  and  white  maintenance  workers. 
Phe  board  also  consists  of  members  of  both  racial  groups. 
The  reorganization  of  the  hospital,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  and  the  greater  New  York 
Fund,  was  carried  through  by  an  interracial  committee  or- 
ganized by  the  New  York  Urban  League. 


A  School  Step 

ANOTHER  significant  break  in  the  Jim  Crow  line  in 
the  North  was  achieved  in  New  Jersey  last  month, 
with  a  decision  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  that  the  segre- 
gation of  Negro  school  children  in  that  state  is  unlawful. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  two 
Trenton  mothers  who  applied  for  a  court  order  requiring 
local  school  authorities  to  permit  the  transfer  of  their 
children  to  a  more  conveniently  located  junior  high  school 
which  was  restricted  to  white  pupils.  The  two  Negro 
children  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  New  Lincoln 
School,  which  has  an  all-Negro  student  body,  and  which 
is  located  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  their  homes. 
Further,  the  parents  submitted,  the  New  Lincoln  School 
is  an  old,  overcrowded  building,  and  its  curriculum  is  nar- 
rower than  that  of  Junior  High  School  No.  2,  from  which 
their  children  had  been  barred. 

Justice  Newton  H.  Porter,  who  wrote  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  stated:  "The  sole  question  presented  is  the 
legal  right  of  the  respondent — Trenton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion— to  refuse  these  children  admission  in  the  school 
nearest  their  residences.  The  only  reason  the  admission 
sought  is  denied  them  is  because  of  their  race.  We  think 
it  clear  that  the  children  are  unlawfully  discriminated 
against." 

A  Great  Citizen 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  of  Emporia,  Kans., 
who  died  in  his  home  town  on  January  29  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  was  a  newspaper  editor  who,  from  a 
middlewestern  Main  Street,  became  known  throughout  the 
country  and  overseas  as  a  great  American. 

Descended  from  a  line  of  New  England  preachers  and 
town  clerks,  son  of  a  country  doctor  who  migrated  from 
Massachusetts  to  Kansas  before  the  Civil  War,  William 
Allen  White  grew  up  with  the  new  country.  He  helped 
support  himself  as  a  typesetter  when  he  was  a  college 
student,  and  left  the  University  of  Kansas  before  gradua- 
tion to  go  into .  newspaper  work.  At  twenty-two,  he  was 
an  editorial  writer  on  The  Kansas  City  Star.  Three  years 
later  he  purchased  the  Emporia  Gazette. 

Best  known  and  best  loved  as  a  Kansas  newspaperman, 
William  Allen  White  crowded  many  other  activities  into 
his  long,  busy  life.  Never  ambitious  for  public  office,  he 
ran  for  governor  of  Kansas  in  1924,  in  protest  against  the 
Republican  nomination  of  a  candidate  whom  he  charged 
with  Ku  Klux  Klan  affiliations.  Mr.  White  was  not 
elected,  but  he  rolled  up  the  amazing  vote  of  149,811. 
In  season  and  out,  he  urged  liberal  policies  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  Party.  In  the  first  World  War  he 
toured  Europe  on  a  Red  Cross  mission.  He  went  to 
Haiti  in  1930,  as  a  member  of  President  Hoover's  com- 
mission to  shape  a  program  for  the  ending  of  American 
intervention.  In  1933,  he  visited  Moscow,  sending  back 
stories  to  The  New  York  Times  and  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  He  contributed  to  many  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  was  the  author  of  a  dozen  widely  read 
books.  The  editorial  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  his  beloved 
young  daughter,  Mary  White,  is  regarded  as  a  classic. 
But  perhaps  he  will  be  remembered  longest,  not  as  writer 
or  editor,  but  as  a  great  citizen — tolerant,  wise,  courageous, 
with  unfailing  zest  for  life  and  new  experience,  and  the 
conviction  that  Americans  fight,  and  ask  no  quarter,  when 
a  principle  is  at  stake. 
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Community  Affairs 


FINAL  returns  from  1944  community 
and  war  chest  campaigns  give  evi- 
dence of  philanthropic  giving  on  a  scale 
previously  unheard  of,  a  broader  base  of 
contributor  support,  the  organization  of 
many  new  chests,  and  a  wider  inclusion 
of  local  services,  according  to  Esther 
McClure  Moore  in  the  January  issue  of 
Community.  The  total  of  $149,345,000 
reported  raised  in  378  local  communities 
is  102  percent  of  their  combined  goal, 
and  reflects  an  average  increase  of  17 
percent  over  amounts  raised  locally  last 
year.  Approximately  37  percent  of  the 
total  will  go  to  the  foreign  relief  agencies 
that  are  members  of  the  National  War 
Fund.  Ten  cities  had  goals  of  $2,500,000, 
or  more,  and  a  total  of  thirty-six  cities 
had  goals  over  $1,000,000.  Regionally, 
chests  in  the  Southeast  led  with  a  60 
percent  median  increase  over  last  year; 
the  Pacific  Coast  showed  a  40  percent 
median  increase,  and  the  Southwest  36 
percent. 

Mrs.  Moore  forecasts  that  sound  and 
careful  preparation  will  be  needed  for 
future  campaigns  to  offset  the  inevitable 
loss  of  freshness  and  spontaneity,  which 
has  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  this 
second  war  chest  year.  Employe  solicita- 
tion, for  example,  presented  more  difficul- 
ties in  1943  than  in  1942.  Solicitation 
had  to  be  organized  in  the  face  of  man- 
power shortages,  crowded  production 
schedules,  and  high  personnel  turnover. 
Recommendations  for  preparation  of 
1944  campaigns  include  emphasis  on  em- 
ploye education  and  participation,  culti- 
vation of  management  interest  and  un- 
derstanding, increased  attention  to  year 
round  educational  work  in  the  schools, 
and  campaign  openings  of  a  civic  nature 
instead  of  the  traditional  dinners. 

Interracial  Code — The  Detroit  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  recently  adopted 
an  interracial  code  for  use  by  itself  and 
its  member  agencies  in  a  re-examination 
of  administrative  and  service  practices. 
According  to  its  provisions,  clients  should 
be  served  without  respect  to  race,  and 
the  existence  of  a  special  racial  agency 
should  not  keep  them  from  receiving  simi- 
lar service  from  other  agencies.  Staff 
should  be  employed  and  promoted  on 
the  basis  of  ability  regardless  of  race. 
Emotional  acceptance  and  intellectual  un- 
derstanding of  minority  groups  should  he 
a  prerequisite  for  all  staff  members. 
Boards  should  include  members  from 
any  racial  group  consistently  represented 
in  the  community.  In  general,  staff  and 
board  members  should  be  encouraged  to 


participate  in  interracial  activities ;  group- 
work  agencies  should  promote  interracial 
understanding;  leadership  should  plan  for 
the  elimination  of  segregation;  training 
schools  should  include  courses  designed 
to  give  interracial  perspective;  agencies 
should  give  field  work  training  to  stu- 
dents with  different  racial  backgrounds. 

Streamlining  Goodwill —  Organization 
of  community  goodwill  in  eight  Michigan 
counties  is  reported  in  the  January  Bul- 
letin of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Promotional  work  was  undertaken  last 
summer  and  fall  by  Professor  O.  Ulrey 
of  Michigan  State  College  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Michigan  Council  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Education.  Lo- 
cal committees  were  organized  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  larger  planning  meeting 
of  representatives  from  church,  labor, 
civic,  management,  farm,  and  other 
groups.  County  conferences  were  or- 
ganized on  a  round  table  pattern  with 
discussion  under  adept  leadership  and 
no  set  speeches,  no  resolutions,  and  no 
plans  for  action.  An  initial  general  meet- 
ing at  each  conference  chose  topics  for 
the  round  tables  which  were  to  follow 
on  succeeding  days.  Favorite  subjects  in- 
cluded employment,  wages  and  prices, 
juvenile  delinquency,  racial  tensions,  in- 
dustrial conflicts.  The  conferences  were 
usually  held  in  a  camp  or  summer  resort 
conveniently  near  an  industrial  or  farm- 
ing center. 

For  the  Demobilized — In  announcing 
the  organization  of  a  new  vocational 
service  center,  the  YMCA  of  the  City 
of  New  York  emphasizes  its  plans  to 
render  service  both  to  returning  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  to  demobilized  industrial 
workers.  According  to  the  announcement 
the  new  center  will  "help  young  men  find 
employment  in  which  they  may  use  their 
abilities  to  the  fullest."  By  merging  into 
a  central  agency  vocational  services  pre- 
viously available  in  five  branch  Y's,  the 
association  can  offer  a  full  battery  of 
resources,  including  vocational  guidance 
with  laboratory  facilities  for  psychologi- 
cal testing,  placement  counseling  through 
practical  connections  with  employers  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  areas,  coach- 
ing in  job  hunting  skills,  a  special  library 
with  literature  descriptive  of  all  types 
of  occupations  and  professions,  and  credit 
extension  to  young  men  who  are  without 
funds.  Its  director  is  Elmer  Galloway, 
formerlv  executive  director  of  the  East 
Third  Street  Branch,  who  will  have  a 
itaff  of  eipht  associate*  with  special  train- 


ing and  experience  in  vocational  and 
placement  counseling.  Already  in  full  op- 
eration, the  center  offers  its  services  with- 
out cost  to  those  who  use  them. 

In  Boston  a  Community  Information 
and  Counseling  Center  for  discharged 
service  men  and  women  was  recently 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  financed 
by  the  United  War  Fund.  Administered 
by  a  committee  including  representatives 
of  business,  education,  vocational  guid- 
ance, social  service,  and  health  agencies, 
the  center  employs  interviewers  to  give 
information  about  insurance,  taxes,  em- 
ployment, and  other  matters.  Referrals 
are  made  to  the  appropriate  agency  when 
special  help  is  necessary.  Ultimately  the 
center  expects  to  serve  displaced  indus- 
trial workers  as  well  as  service  men. 

The  Public's  Health 

INDIANA  has  set  up  a  new  division 
I  of  tuberculosis  control  within  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  with  Dr.  Hol- 
land Thompson  as  director.  Immediate 
responsibilities'  of  the  division  are  to  find 
undetected  cases,  and  to  secure  treat- 
ment for  known  cases.  The  new  division 
will  attempt  to  keep  a  control  upon  the 
many  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  car- 
riers who  have  left  their  own  communi- 
ties, where  they  were  identified,  and  be- 
come lost  in  war  industry  areas.  The 
division  will  encourage  extensive  surveys 
by  chest  X-rays,  and  will  offer  consulta- 
tion service  and  interpretation  to  rural 
practitioners.  It  expects  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Indiana  State  Tu- 
berculosis Association,  and  with  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  which  furnishes 
technicians  and  portable  X-ray  machines 
for  surveys  in  war  industry  areas. 

Postwar  Medicine —  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Arthur  Freeborn  Chace  re- 
ported on  the  progress  of  the  academy's 
Committee  on  Medicine  and  the  Chang- 
ing Order,  which  was  formed  early  in 
1943  to  study  trends  and  possible  devel- 
opments in  medicine  and  public  health,  in 
relation  to  the  postwar  world.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  fourteen  fellows 
of  the  academy  and  thirty-one  outsiders, 
representative  of  labor,  law,  social  work, 
nursing,  medical  education,  dentistry,  and 
public  health. 

After  a  year  of  study  the  committee 
has  become  convinced  that  planning  by 
government,  industry,  labor  and  con- 
sumers will  greatly  influence  the  pattern 
of  the  future,  and  that  the  academy  must 
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help  in  the  adjustment  of  medicine  and 
public  health  to  this  pattern.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  preparing  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  medical  practice,  hospitals, 
medical  research,  industrial  and  labor 
medicine,  medical  insurance,  and  preven- 
tive medicine.  Further  monographs  are 
in  the  planning  stage,  and  will  be  con- 
cerned with  such  subjects  as  medical  edu- 
cation, rural  medicine,  the  specialist  and 
group  practice,  community  development, 
state  and  national  medical  services,  psy- 
chosomatic medicine,  and  medical  social 


Nursing  Evaluation — After  a  year's 
study  of  the  society's  nursing  service,  the 
Institute  of  Welfare  Research,  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York 
City,  has  issued  a  report,  "Family  Health 
Service,"  a  study  of  the  society's  depart- 
ment of  educational  nursing  which  de- 
scribes the  scope  and  content  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  formulates  criteria  for  evaluating 
its  quality.  The  study  was  prepared  by 
Margaret  L.  Shetland,  who  was  taken  on 
the  research  staff  for  this  purpose.  She 
found,  among  other  things,  that  in  gen- 
eral the  quality  of  the  nursing  service 
was  high;  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
effectiveness  was  in  families  which  re- 
sponded early  in  the  contact  and  to  which 
service  was  continued  for  at  least  six 
months ;  that  most  satisfactory  results 
were  yielded  by  cases  in  which  the  nurse 
had  an  understanding  of  the  reasons  un- 
derlying health  behavior,  and  geared  her 
work  to  family  needs  and  responses. 
From  the  society,  105  East  22  Street, 
New  York  10.  Price  $1. 

Birth  Control —  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  reported  on  con- 
traceptives. The  report,  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  the  magazine  for  Decem- 
ber 18,  1943,  has  been  in  preparation  by 
the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
since  1942.  The  information  is  presented 
for  physicians,  and  contains  criteria  of 
acceptability  on  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  contraceptive  preparations.  A 
further  report  on  mechanical  contracep- 
tives by  the  Council  on  Physical  Therapy 
is  now  in  process. 

Commonwealth  Fund —  During  its 
twenty-five  years  of  existence,  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  has  given  $41,000,000 
to  local  communities  for  the  promotion 
of  physical  and  mental  health,  according 
to  the  organization's  1943  annual  report. 
Such  gifts  were  responsible  for  pioneer 
work  in  the  development  of  child  guidance 
clinics,  continued  support  of  mental  hy- 
giene projects,  demonstrations  in  child 
health  service,  the  'building  up  of  rural 
hospitals,  and  the  expansion  of  medical 
research.  The  fund's  assets  in  1943  were 
$49,000,000.  Its  income  of  $1,500,000 
was  the  smallest  it  has  ever  reported. 
Of  this,  $324,000  was  spent  for  medical 


research  through  appropriation  to  numer- 
ous colleges,  hospitals,  and  special  re- 
search units;  $198,000  went  for  public 
health;  $163,000  for  mental  health,  and 
$24,000  was  appropriated  for  special 
county  health  studies  in  Tennessee,  Okla- 
homa, and  Mississippi. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

THE  problem  of  the  "white  "collar" 
worker,  and  others  living  today 
largely  on  fixed  incomes  rather  than  on 
war  industry  wages,  was  laid  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  on  January  25  at 
the  first  day's  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee's inquiry  into  living  costs.  Abram 
Flaxer,  president  of  the  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, CIO,  held  that  such  workers  need  at 
least  a  25  percent  increase  in  salary  to 
enable  them  to  live  above  a  "bare  essen- 
tial" standard.  The  subcommittee  has  no 
bill  before  it  at  this  writing,  and  appar- 
ently has  not  attempted  to  formulate  a 
solution  for  the  problem.  The  current 
hearings  are  exploratory. 

Women's  War  Wages — The  question 
of  the  high  wages  earned  by.  women  in 
war  industry  is  explored  in  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Division  of  Women  in 
Industry  and  Minimum  Wage  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
This  points  out  that  the  average  woman 
working  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  New  York  State  earned  $29.97  a  week 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1943,  including 
both  straight  time  and  overtime.  This 
marks  an  advance  over  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  same  group  in  1939,  which 
amounted  to  $17.46.  The  statement 
points  out,  however,  that  rising  living 
costs  and  taxes  have  largely  absorbed  the 
increase  in  earnings.  The  annual  cost 
of  living  survey,  just  completed  by  the 
division,  showed  that  the  average  woman 
worker,  living  as  a  member  of  a  family 
group,  needs  $1211.13  a  year  for  an 
"adequate"  living  ($23.10  a  week).  But 
"in  order  to  include  income  taxes,  addi- 
tional social  security  taxes,  and  war  bond 
deductions,  this  figure  should  be  raised 
to  $1,599.91  ($30.71  a  week)."  The 
greatest  increase  in  living  costs  in  the 
past  year,  the  survey  showed,  was  in 
food,  with  raw  food  prices  up  9.7  per- 
cent, and  lunches  in  restaurants  22.7  per- 
cent higher.  Clothing  advanced  5.3  per- 
cent, and  housing,  including  fuel  and 
light,  3  percent. 

Labor  Parley — The  first  world  confer- 
ence of  trade  unions  will  meet  in  Lon- 
don on  June  5.  The  conference  will  in- 
clude representatives  of  British  and 
American  labor  bodies,  trade  unions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Latin-American  Labor,  and 
refugee  representatives  of  organized 


labor  in  Nazi-occupied  countries.  Deci- 
sions at  the  conference  will  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  participating  organizations, 
but  will  be  subject  to  ratification  through 
their  regular  procedures.  It  is  planned 
to  hold  a  two  weeks  session,  the  first 
week  confined  to  United  Nations'  prob- 
lems including  the  war  effort,  labor  par- 
ticipation in  the  peace  conference,  and 
post-war  adjustments;  and  the  second 
week  dealing  with  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion after  the  war  and  the  rebuilding  of 
a  European  labor  movement.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, it  is  believed  that  representa- 
tives of  neutral  governments  will  be  able 
to  take  part  at  least  in  the  second  half 
of  the  meeting. 

Industry's  Casualties — The  labor  press 
last  month  featured  some  figures  on 
war  industry  casualties  given  out  by  the 
OWI  in  mid-January.  These  figures 
showed:  That  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
January  1,  1944,  there  were  37,600  work- 
ers killed  in  industry,  7,500  more  than 
the  military  fatalities  for  that  period ; 
that  210,000  were  permanently  disabled, 
60  times  more  than  the  military  wounded 
and  missing;  that  injuries  account  for 
four  times  as  many  lost  man  hours  as 
strikes,  and  that  50,000  workers  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  are  absent  every 
day  because  of  accidents ;  that  deaths  and 
injuries  on  the  job  are  occurring  now  at 
the  rate  of  270,000,000  lost  man  days  a 
year,  the  equivalent  of  the  withdrawal 
of  900,000  workers  for  a  full  year  from 
production.  In  connection  with  these  fig- 
ures, safety  experts  point  out  that  fatal 
accidents  are  only  two  thirds  as  frequent 
per  100,000  workers  employed  as  in 
World  War  I,  due  to  modern  safety 
practices. 

Negroes  in  War  Industry—  In  a  "prog- 
ress repdrt"  on  the  employment  of 
Negroes,  the  Committee  on  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  in  Defense  Industries,  of 
which  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  is  chairman, 
views  the  present  situation  as  hopeful. 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  efforts 
made  by  various  groups  to  integrate  the 
Negro  into  war  production  industries 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  encouraging," 
the  report  states.  However,  the  commit- 
tee points  to  six  urgent  "factors  still  to 
he  met":  More  adequate  opportunities 
for  technical  and  scientific  training,  in 
which  "some  states  are  still  backward"; 
the  failure  of  some  Negro  workers  to 
take  full  advantage  of  up-grading  op- 
portunities ;  "a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  divisions  of  management  to  com- 
pare the  productive  levels  of  new,  inex- 
perienced Negro  workers  with  those  of 
white  workers  of  long  experience" ;  dis- 
criminations against  Negroes  by  some 
unions;  discriminatory  practices  within 
government;  "the  further  development  of 
techniques  and  procedures  for  controlling 
factors  responsible  for  racial  riots  in 
heavily  populated  industrial  centers,  and 
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the  creation  of  a  more  active  and  intelli- 
gent public  opinion." 

International  Conference — The  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  will  hold  its 
twenty-sixth  session  in  the  United  States, 
probably  in  Philadelphia,  beginning  April 
20.  The  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  only  functioning 
residue  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  ILO  in  London  in  late  De- 
cember. The  conference  is  expected  to 
last  three  to  four  weeks.  The  Govern- 
ing Body  fixed  an  agenda  of  seven  items: 
The  future  policy,  program  and  status 
of  the  ILO;  recommendations  to  the 
United  Nations  for  present  and  post-war 
social  policy;  the  organization  of  em- 
ployment in  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace;  social  security;  principles  and 
problems  arising  out  of  the  war;  mini- 
mum standards  of  social  policy  in  the  de- 
pendent territories;  reports  on  Conven- 
tions; director's  report. 

British  Strikes — There  were  more 
strikes  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  in  the  war  year  of  1943  than  in 
any  year  since  the  Labor  Ministry  began 
to  keep  records  in  1893.  The  total  was 
1,775  strikes,  according  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  Gazette,  with  a  loss  of  1,800,- 
000  man  days,  the  heaviest  loss  of  man 
days  through  strikes  since  1937.  Com- 
paring the  British  figures  with  those  for 
this  country,  James  B.  Reston,  writing 
in  The  New  York  Times,  points  out  that 
Britain  averaged  148  strikes  a  month  in 
1943,  with  an  average  monthly  loss  of 
150,000  man  days,  while  the  United 
States  averaged  309  strikes  a  month,  with 
an  average  monthly  loss  of  1,275,000  man 
days.  "Taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  three  •  times  as 
many  workers  as  Britain,  the  American 
strikes  have  in  general  been  fewer,  but 
have  been  costlier."  The  majority  of  the 
British  stoppages  have  been  "wildcat" 
strikes,  without  the  consent  of  the 
unions,  more  than  half  of  them  in  coal 
mines.  British  labor  experts,  this  writer 
states,  ascribe  the  outbreak  of  short,  un- 
authorized strikes  largely  to  "four  years 
of  strain  and  overwork." 

Social  Protection 

BECAUSE  of  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  venereal  disease  among 
Negroes,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  recently  held  in  New  York 
a  conference  with  Negro  leaders  on 
Wartime  Problems  in  Venereal  Disease 
Control.  In  addition  to  prominent 
Negroes,  there  were  present  government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  of  public  and  private  health 
agencies  to  discuss  the  serious  handicap 
venereal  disease  brings  to  health  and 
efficiency,  and  the  socio-economic  factors 


leading  to  its  prevalence  among  Negroes. 
Out  of  the  conference  emerged  a  pro- 
gram proposing:  the  preparation  of  a 
manual  of  facts  on  venereal  disease  to  be 
used  by  interested  organizations ;  release 
of  a  statement  by  Negro  leaders  on  the 
importance  to  the  Negro  of  venereal  dis- 
ease control,  and  the  need  for  his  help 
in  any  control  program ;  conferences  on 
the  subject  with  federal  and  state  offi- 
cials, voluntary  agencies  and  groups;  and 
the  stimulation  of  Negro  and  bi-racial 
committee  action  to  spread  appropriate 
information  about  venereal  disease,  se- 
cure adequate  case  finding  and  diagnosing 
facilities,  promote  repression  of  prostitu- 
tion, extend  and  improve  the  opportunity 
for  and  quality  of  professional  training 
for  Negroes,  and  further  the  use  of 
Negro  personnel  in  all  phases  of  control. 
One  suggestion  made  was  that  state 
health  departments  might  re  -  evaluate 
their  control  programs  in  terms  of  va- 
rious groups  in  the  population,  and  allo- 
cate funds  on  the  basis  of  need  rather 
than  population  ratios,  or  less  important 
factors.  The  conference  appointed  a  con- 
tinuation committee  to  follow  up  its 
recommendations. 

Casework  and  V.D. —  Late  in  1943 
three  family  agencies  in  Pittsburgh  col- 
laborated on  a  study  requested  by  the 
department  of  health,  which  points  to  a 
possible  broadening  of  agency  patterns 
and  methods.  Its  goal  was  to  learn  if 
girls  and  women  referred  for  venereal 
disease  treatment  by  the  Morals  Court 
to  the  Municipal  Hospital  could  and 
would  use  casework  help  in  redirecting 
their  lives.  During  one  month  forty-five 
clients  were  interviewed  by  three  case- 
workers. On  the  whole,  the  women, 
despite  the  difficult  setting  for  inter- 
views, seemed  to  accept  them  as  a  help- 
ful experience.  Fifteen  women  requested 
service  from  social  agencies,  and  several 
of  them  asked  for  the  name  of  the  inter- 
viewer for  future  reference,  although 
they  did  not  ask  agency  help. 

Local  Action — In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a 
citizens'  advisory  committee,  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  has  worked  toward  venereal 
disease  control  through  three  subcommit- 
tees: on  education,  on  social  protection 
and  detention,  and  on  law  enforcement 
and  prosecution.  It  has  received  close 
cooperation  from  the  city  health  and 
police  departments.  The  education  sub- 
committee released  news  stories,  edi- 
torials, and  feature  articles  on  health ; 
Save  a  series  of  broadcasts  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  health  department;  put  on 
a  poster  campaign;  and  held  a  contest 
through  high  schools  for  a  slogan  for  a 
bus  panel.  It  distributed  85,000  pamph- 
lets throughout  200  industrial  plants  in 
the  community,  and  sent  out  25,000  ad- 
ditional pamphlets  with  public  utility 
bills.  The  subcommittee  on  social  protec- 
tion devoted  itself  to  improvement  of  city 


jail  facilities,  provision  of  housing  for 
younger,  uninfected  girls,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  full-time  medical  social 
worker  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  first 
offenders,  arrested  on  sex  charges. 

City  health  department  reports  show 
the  results  of  this  program  through  a 
decrease  between  1941  and  1942  of  47 
percent  in  "infectious  syphilis"  and  28 
percent  in  gonorrhea  cases.  The  rate 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1943  is 
still  below  the  1941  level.  The  citizens' 
committee  recommends  continued  activity 
ior  control  and  prevention  including  pro- 
vision of  suitable  housing,  continued  re- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  close  super- 
vision of  taverns,  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  prevent  unaccompanied  women 
from  entering  taverns  after  7  P.  M. 

Here  and  There — Alabama  has  cm- 
barked  upon  a  venereal  disease  control 
program,  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  a  year.  The  program  is  to  be  de- 
veloped on  a  county  by  county  basis,  with 
probably  only  five  or  six  counties  reached 
during  this  fiscal  year,  but  with  the  goal 
of  eventual  examination  of  every  person 
in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  fifty.  One  objective  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  more  clinics  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  ...  In  California 
the  incidence  of  congenital  syphilis  has 
dropped  from  a  total  of  928  cases  in 
1938  to  739  in  1942.  The  reduction  oc- 
curred entirely  in  the  age  group  below 
fifteen.  The  drop  in  cases  of  infant 
syphilis  is  particularly  noticeable:  from 

163  cases  in  1938  to  74  in  1942 Cases 

of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  re- 
ported to  the  New  York  City  health  de- 
partment rose  steadily  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1943.  From  January 
through  June  an  increase  of  over  90  per- 
cent was  registered  in  the  15  to  19  year- 
old  age  group,  and  of  34  percent  in  the 
20  to  24  age  group.  Increases  occurred 
only  at  these  ages,  and  the  total  number 
of  venereal  disease  cases  declined  from 
the  1942  level. 

War  and  Welfare 

WITH  numerous  local  plans  for 
pre-induction  screening  of  psycho- 
neurotics  from  selective  service  regis- 
trants now  in  operation,  social  service  ex- 
changes can  look  forward  to  a  clearance 
of  about  seventy  names  per  draft  board 
per  month,  according  to  Dr.  Luther 
Woodward  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  His  estimate  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  about  300,- 
000  men  a  month  will  be  inducted  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1944. 

In  New  York  City  nearly  500  volun- 
teers, attached  to  local  draft  boards,  are 
operating  the  screening  program.  Called 
medical  field  agents,  these  volunteers  are 
trained  social  or  health  workers.  They 
have  the  same  status  on  the  draft  boards 
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as  the  board  members,  or  the  cooperating 
physicians.  About  a  month  before  a  se- 
lectee's scheduled  induction,  his  name  is 
given  to  the  medical  field  agent  at  his 
local  board.  A  check  is  made  against  files 
of  state  mental  institutions,  and  also 
against  files  of  the  social  service  ex- 
change, to  discover  whether  any  social 
agency  can  throw  light  on  his  physical  or 
mental  health.  A  check  is  also  made  of 
his  school  record.  In  order  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  selectee,  the  information 
thus  gathered  is  made  available  only  to 
the  local  board  physician  and  to  the  medi- 
cal officer  at  the  induction  center. 

For  the  Blind — One  of  the  first  things 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
does  for  a  blinded  veteran  is  to  send  him 
a  Braille  watch,  inscribed  with  his  name. 
According  to  the  foundation's  annual  re- 
port, which  emphasizes  its  work  among 
the  armed  forces,  "learning  to  tell  the 
time  on  these  watches  is  almost  the  first 
step  in  the  readjustment  of  these  boys 
to  their  new  life  .  .  .  time  weighs  heavily 
with  them."  The  foundation  distributes 
other  equipment  useful  to  newly  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and,  through  per- 
sonal contact,  acquaints  them  with  the 
services  available  to  them  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  foundation  has 
plans  for  raising  a  $100,000  fund  for  a 
research  laboratory  to  develop  special 
appliances  for  the  blind  after  the  war. 
Such  work,  says  the  report,  cannot  be 
left  to  commercial  concerns,  as  there  is 
no  profit  incentive. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  a 
non-profit  allocating  agency  for  govern- 
ment orders  for  goods  made  by  the  blind, 
has  received,  and  paid  out  to  its  work- 
men, more  than  $1,000,000  in  wages  for 
war  work.  Fifty-six  non-profit  work- 
shops are  now  busy  in  thirty-two  states. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  continue  these 
plants  after  the  war,  giving  employment 
to  3,000  blind  workers. 

New  Movie — In  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  the  division 
of  recreation,  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  has  released  a  short  film, 
"When  Work  is  Done,"  which  tells  the 
story  of  a  small  town  into  which  the  war 
brought  thousands  of  new  people,  and  of 
how  it  solved  its  recreation  problem 
through  organized  planning.  Agencies 
and  organizations  wishing  to  use  this 
film  should  address  requests  to  the  OWI 
film  distributor  nearest  their  community. 
Length,  9  minutes;  size  16  mm. 

Jewish  Veterans —  The  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
both  organizations  accredited  by  the  U. 
S.  Veterans  Administration  to  serve  vet- 
erans in  connection  with  benefit  claims, 
recently  formed  a  single  Veterans  Service 
Committee,  to  deal  with  Jewish  veterans' 
problems.  The  committee  will  accept  re- 
ferrals by  the  JWV,  and  will  urge  vet- 


Probably  one  of  the  most  intricate 
jobs  in  the  whole  field  of  social  wel- 
fare was  laid  in  the  lap  of  Mary  Craig 
McGeachy,  until  recently  first  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Embassy  in  the 
United  States,  when  late  last  month 
she  was  named  chief  of  the  welfare 
division  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Adminstration.  In 
her  new  position  Miss  McGeachy  will 
be  responsible  for  the  planning,  super- 
vision, and  organization  of  essential 
relief  for  distressed  persons  and 
dependent  groups,  such  as  children, 
pregnant  women,  and  the  aged  in  the 
liberated  areas.  She  will  also  assist  in 
redeveloping  national  and  community 
welfare  organizations  in  these  areas. 
In  thus  becoming  the  first  woman 
to  receive  an  appointment  of  major 
importance  on  UNRRA's  staff,  Mi» 
McGeachy  seems  to  be  following  a 
recent  trend  in  her  career  in  achieving 
"firsts,"  for  when  she  wa»  appointed 
to  the  British  Embassy  in  1940  «he 
became  the  first  British  woman  ever 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

MARY  CRAIG  McGEACHY 

to  gain  diplomatic  rank.  In  the  ten 
years  between  1930  and  1940,  Miss 
McGeachy  was  a  member  of  the 
permanent  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  assigned  to  the  League's 
work  in  public  health,  social  welfare, 
and  economic  studies. 


erans  who  have  not  already  joined  this 
organization  to  do  so.  In  recruiting  the 
committee's  professional  staff,  the  JWB 
will  give  preference  to  veterans,  especi- 
ally JWV  members. 

Work  for  the  Handicapped — Absen- 
teeism, labor  turnover,  and  accident  rates 
among  handicapped  workers  are  the  same 
as  or  lower  than  among  the  able  bodied, 
and  productivity  is  the  same  or  higher, 
according  to  a  majority  of  more  than  100 
employers,  included  in  a  recent  survey 
by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  commission,  urging  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped,  suggests  that  employ- 
ers send  for  its  "Manual  for  Placement 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,"  query 
its  regional  medical  officer,  or  write  the 
medical  director,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
manual  is  obtainable  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C. 

White  Collar  Troubles — Since  Pearl 
Harbor  over  40  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  asked  help  from  the 
Jewish  Social  Service  Association  in  New 
York  City  have  been  "white  collar"  peo- 
ple. The  increase  in  applications  from 
this  group  is  predominantly  related  to 
war  pressures,  the  association  reports. 
Although  most  of  the  requests  do  not 
involve  financial  help,  but  are  for  assis- 
tance in  meeting  a  personal  or  family  dif- 
ficulty, the  rise  in  cost  of  living  tends 
to  bring  many  such  difficulties  to  a  head. 
Mothers,  thinking  of  working  for  the 
first  time,  need  help  in  planning  for  their 
children.  Older  people,  faced  with  new 
hardships,  and  families  needing  to  move 


in  with  relatives  or  friends,  come  for 
guidance  necessary  in  unstable  situations. 
Says  Frances  Taussig,  executive  director 
of  the  association:  "The  white  collar 
group,  whose  situations  have  been  com- 
paratively stable  in  the  past,  are  show- 
ing an  increased  and  thoughtful  use  of 
casework  help  to  consider  their  difficul- 
ties more  clearly  and  work  out  the  neces- 
sary readjustments  for  themselves." 

Nurse  Registration — A  nationwide  reg- 
istration of  all  graduate  nurses  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission during  the  second  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  to  be  known  as  Nurses 
Mobilization  Week.  The  25,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  act 
as  registrars. 

The  1944  registration  has  been  planned 
in  order  to  gather  up  to  date  informa- 
tion on  the  more  than  400,000  graduate 
nurses  in  the  United  States,  only  half 
of  whom  are  in  active  service — 40,000 
in  the  armed  forces  and  170,000  in  civil- 
ian nursing.  The  WMC  has  announced 
that  the  number  of  nurses  needed  in  the 
armed  services  is  rapidly  increasing, 
while  on  the  home  front,  crowded  cities, 
overtaxed  community  facilities,  long 
working  hours,  and  lack  of  recreation 
tend  to  be  a  drain  on  civilian  health,  with 
a  like  increase  in  the  need  for  nurses. 

Refugees  in  Spain — The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  estimates 
that  there  were  approximately  10,000 
refugees  in  Spain  toward  the  close  of 
1943.  Throughout  last  summer  and  fall 
the  refugee  situation  in  Madrid  was  in 
a  state  of  flux.  Large-scale  liberation 
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trom  tne  internment  camp  at  Miranda 
started  in  March,  but  toward  the  end  of 
May  government  policy  was  reversed, 
and  in  August  the  camp  was  again 
crowded  with  people.  Recent  indications, 
however,  are  that  Spain  is  willing  to  co- 
operate in  working  out  a  solution  for 
refugees,  anil  plans  for  their  evacuation 
are  moving  forward. 

About  2,000  refugees  are  "stateless," 
and  are  the  special  concern  of  the 
Friends,  who  are  cooperating  with  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Unitarian  Service  Com- 
mittee. The  "stateless"  include  Jewish 
people  repudiated  by  Nazi  countries,  and 
political  refugees  who  cannot  make  use 
of  their  own  embassies. 

Concerning  Children 

THE  Federal  Works  Agency  reports 
that  2,065  child  care  centers  operat- 
ing throughout  the  country  were  receiv- 
ing Lanham  Act  funds  as  of  December 
15,  1943.  Of  these,  1,345  were  centers 
for  pre-school  children,  720  for  school 
age  children.  This  is  nearly  double  the 
number  of  centers  in  operation  in  August, 
when  the  total  was  1,047:  67?  for  pre- 
school children  and  368  for  those  of 
school  age.  Altogether,  58,682  children 
were  enrolled  in  all  centers  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  compared  with  28,041  enrolled 
on  August  3.  Total  cost  of  center  projects 
as  of  the  end  of  November  is  estimated 
at  $34,231,000,  of  which  $18,629,000  was 
supplied  through  federal  funds,  and  $15,- 
601,000  by  local  contributions. 

A  special  study  of  pupil  costs  shows 
an  average  expenditure  of  one  dollar  per 
day  per  child  in  centers  caring  for  pre- 
school children,  operating  a  standard  ten 
to  twelve  hour  day,  six  days  a  week. 
Variations  of  from  10  to  15  percent  from 
the  average  occur  locally  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  local  circumstances.  Centers 
for  school  age  children  show  an  average 
pupil  cost  per  day  of  50  cents,  with  about 
the  same  percentage  variation. 

ADC  Problems — "There  is  no  simple, 
universal  answer  to  the  question:  should 
mothers  with  children  seek  employment?" 
says  Margaret  K.  Bishop  of  the  division 
of  research  and  planning,  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  in  a 
report  on  an  analysis  of  the  department's 
aid  to  dependent  children  caseload.  Com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
three  months,  338  ADC  mothers  secured 
jobs  with  sufficient  income  to  permit  dis- 
continuance of  the  grant,  she  continues, 
"The  agency  is  aware  of  two  sides  of 
the  problem."  On  the  one  hand,  "en- 
trance of  housekeepers  into  industry 
brings  new  social  problems  in  its  wake." 
On  the  other  are  "the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  bill  for  public  as- 
sistance." 


At  present  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
count  of  individuals  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Philadelphia  department  are 
members  of  families  receiving  ADC 
grants,  while  back  in  1935  members  of 
ADC  families  made  up  only  1.5  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving 
aid. 

For  Working  Mothers — Though  fed- 
eral funds  for  services  to  working 
mothers  are  available  only  for  day  care 
centers,  counseling  or  foster  family  day 
care  are  regarded  as  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  command  local  support  in  thirteen 
cities  selected  for  a  quick  survey  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.  A  summary  of  the 
study  released  last  month  gives  facts 
about  the  organization,  financing,  use 
and  conduct  of  these  two  kinds  of  serv- 
ice to  working  mothers  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lynchburg,  Va.: 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.:  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Little 
Rock,  Ark. ;  Davis  County,  Utah ;  Port- 
land, Ore.;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Counseling  services  were  provided  in 
twelve  of  these  communities,  foster  fam- 
ily day  care  in  ten. 

Despite  personnel  shortages  ways  and 
means  had  been  found  to  staff  these  serv- 
ices with  competent  people.  Foster  fam- 
ily day  care  services  usually  were  licensed 
and  supervised  by  the  state  welfare  de- 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

March  9  to  April  9  are  the  dates 
set  for  the  annual  Easter  Seal 
Sale  of  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
The  money  raised  will  be  used 
for  the  support  of  local  societies 
for  crippled  children  throughout 
the  country.  The  goal  of  these 
organization!  is  to  bring  every 
crippled  child  five  opportunities: 
to  get  well,  to  go  to  school,  to 
play  with  other  children,  to  learn 
a  trade  or  a  profession,  to  work 
for  a  living.  The  seals  cost  a 
penny  apiece  or  Si  for  a  sheet 
of  100. 


partments.  The  services  were  financed 
by  city  or  county  funds,  community 
chests,  state  welfare  funds,  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  ways.  Fees  for  foster  fam- 
ily day  care  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $10 
a  week,  and  averaged  about  $1  per  day 
for  each  child.  Finding  suitable  homes 
presented  no  insuperable  difficulties  in 
most  of  the  communities  studied.  A  gen- 
eral increase  in  demand  for  both  counsel- 
ing and  day  care  was  noted. 

Courses — In  Michigan,  the  school  of  so- 
cial work  at  the  state  university  in- 
augurated on  January  third  a  six-weeks 
course  for  child  welfare  workers.  With 
a  class  limited  to  fifteen  students,  who 
have  agreed  to  work  two  years  for  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare,  the 
course  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  class 
work  three  days  a  week,  and  field  expe- 
rience in  nearby  counties.  Students  will 
receive  $160  a  month  for  the  first  six 
months,  and  after  that  rates  range  from 
$180  to  $220,  according  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice classification. 

In  Indiana  a  state  plan  for  training 
day  nursery  workers  <  uiiNi>t<  of  a  num- 
ber of  special  courses  given  in  local  com- 
munities. Evansville  and  Indianapolis 
were  the  first  two  cities  selected  by  the 
State  Committee  on  Care  of  Children, 
under  whose  auspices  the  project  is  de- 
veloping. Teaching  specialists  are  re- 
cruited from  Purdue,  Indiana  University, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Each 
course  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  two-hour 
sessions,  held  in  the  evening,  and  cover- 
ing such  subjects  as  child  development, 
play  and  play  materials,  health,  nutrition, 
and  parent-teacher  cooperation. 

SBLI 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  ended  its  year 
with  a  favorable  mortality  experience  re- 
sulting in  a  savings  of  $1,455,508  avail- 
able for  addition  to  surplus  and  for  divi- 
dends to  policyholders.  SBLI  is  the  low- 
cost,  over-the-counter  insurance,  avail- 
able to  small  policyholders  through  local 
savings  banks,  under  a  scheme  worked 
out  by  the  late  Justice  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis.  The  favorable  "balance"  in  Massa- 
chusetts due  to  a  total  mortality  for  the 
year  of  only  39.7  percent  of  the  expected 
morality  was  in  spite  of  22  death  claims 
totaling  $54,857  resulting  from  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  fire,  and  38  war  casual- 
ties representing  $92,432  insurance. 

In  Connecticut —  At  the  close  of  its 
second  year  of  operation  in  Connecticut, 
SBLI  has  a  total  of  $2,244,683  insurance 
in  force  through  the  eighteen  savings 
banks  identified  with  the  system.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  business  written  has 
been  in  banks  located  in  the  three  large 
industrial  cities  of  Bridgeport.  New 
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Haven,  and  Waterbury.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  applications  were  for  $1,000 
or  less  of  insurance.  About  52  percent 
of  the  applications  show  that  the  appli- 
cant !iad  no  previous  insurance.  During 
1943  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  war  workers  and  chil- 
dren making  application  for  insurance. 

New  York  Anniversary — In  celebra- 
tion of  the  issuing  of  the  first  SBLI 
policy  in  New  York  State,  a  dinner  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  honoring  the  administrative  staff 
and  members  of  the  state  SBLI  govern- 
ing council.  It  was  announced  that  there 
was  more  than  $36,000,000  insurance 
then  in  force. 

Professional 

PRODDED  by  the  current  person- 
JT  nel  shortage  in  social  agencies,  the 
Social  Workers  Placement  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  in  California 
recently  lowered  its  barriers  against  the 
professionally  untrained  to  admit  for 
registration  college  graduates  who  have 
majored  in  social  welfare.  The  move 
was  adopted  on  resolution  of  the  place- 
ment service's  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  prominent  California 
social  workers,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  service  would  be  unable  to  fill 
from  available  registrants  the  many  po- 
sitions referred  to  it.  In  the  resolution 
the  committee  specified  that  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
be  asked  to  designate  those  universities 
and  colleges  which  offer  acceptable  un- 
dergraduate programs. 

Tests — With  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  recently  established  a 
merit  system  unit  to  prepare  written  ex- 
aminations for  various  positions  in  the 
public  health  field.  Already  available 
from  the  unit  is  test  material  for  the 
positions  of  administrative  health  officer, 
public  health  nurse,  and  laboratory  work- 
er. Similar  material  for  the  positions  of 
sanitarian  and  sanitary  engineer  is  in 
the  process  of  preparation.  The  examina- 
tions, which  have  been  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  public  health  workers  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  field,  are  offered 
for  sale  by  the  APHA,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19. 

Examination — The  California  State 
Personnel  Board  has  announced  an  ex- 
amination for  "social  welfare  agent"  to 
be  held  March  23.  Final  application  date 
is  March  9.  Qualifications  include  grad- 
uation from  college  and  one  year  of  grad- 
uate work  in  public  administration  or 
social  work  plus  three  years  of  expe- 
rience in  social  work  or  social  research, 
including  one  year  in  the  field  of  public 


LT.  COL.  W.  C.  MENNINGER 

New  director  of  the  ncuropsychiatry 
division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
is  Lieut.  Col.  William  C.  Menninger, 
who  succeeds  the  late  Col.  Roy  D. 
Halloran,  M.C.  Colonel  Menninger 
is  on  military  leave  from  his  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  Menninger 
Sanitarium  in  Topeko,  Kans.,  where 
he  has  been  associated  with  his 
father,  Dr.  C.  F.  Menninger,  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  in 
the  operation  of  the  Menninger 
Clinic.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  which  was 
organized  in  1941  to  promote  re- 
search and  education  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry.  Outside  of  psychiatry 
one  of  Colonel  Menninger's  main 
interests  is  Boy  Scout  work.  Since 
1935  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


welfare.  The  entrance  salary  is  $185. 
Inquire  of  State  Personnel  Board,  1015 
L  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Lectures —  In  New  York  the  fourth 
semester  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture's John  L.  Elliott  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Relations  will  run  through  February 
and  March  and  include  three  series  of 
lectures.  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity professor  and  author  of  the  fa- 
mous sociological  studies  "Middletown" 
and  "Middletown  in  Transition,"  is  con- 
ducting a  six  weeks  course  entitled  "Can 
Democracy  Plan?"  A  discussion  series 
entitled  "Americans  Must  Choose"  which 
includes  consideration  of  the  future  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  housing,  science,  law  and 
education,  has  as  its  moderator,  V.  T. 
Thayer,  educational  director  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  Schools. 

Union  Bulletin —  "Welfare  in  Action," 
is  the  title  of  the  new  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Social  Service  Di- 
vision, United  Office  and  Professional 


Workers  of  America,  CIO.  Addressed 
to  "the  entire  field  of  social  work"  the 
publication  is  planned  "to  present  welfare 
problems  and  discuss  welfare  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  CIO." 
Volume  I,  Number  1,  which  appeared 
in  January,  contains  articles  discussing 
social  work's  place  in  increasing  war  pro- 
duction, views  on  a  child  care  program, 
the  use  of  psychiatrists  within  unions, 
experiments  in  offering  social  agency  re- 
ferral services  within  unions.  Subscrip- 
tion, $1  a  year  from  the  National  Social 
Service  Division,  UOPWA,  8  West  40 
Street,  New  York  18. 

AASSW — Education  for  social  work 
was  discussed  in  detail  at  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  held  in 
Indianapolis,  January  27-29.  The  atten- 
dance of  well  over  100,  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  forty-two  member 
schools  and  guests  from  other  profession- 
al associations  and  national  agencies. 
Highlight  of  the  meeting  was  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
professional  Education  which  had  con- 
siderable discussion  in  open  committee 
and  at  a  general  session.  Along  with 
Karl  de  Schweinitz's  presentation  of  the 
topic,  "Training  for  Social  Security  Per- 
sonnel," this  report  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  controversial  issues  in  this 
area.  A  round  table  for  teachers  of  case- 
work ended  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Indianapolis  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  addressed 
by  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  AASSW  execu- 
tive secretary,  on  "The  Profession's  In- 
terest in  Education  for  Social  Work." 

The  Curriculum  Committee  reported 
on  the  results  of  its  three-year  study  of 
basic  curriculum  content.  This  report 
was  discussed  in  a  general  session  along 
with  related  administrative  problems.  At 
a  dinner  meeting  Friday  night,  Frank  J. 
Bruno  of  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
Gordon  Hamilton  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, traced  professional  education's 
progress  in  the  last  quarter  century  and 
presented  proposals  as  to  its  nature  in 
the  future.  The  meeting  ended  Saturday 
with  F.  Stuart  Chapin's  discussion  on 
"Looking  Forward  to  the  Social  Sci- 
ences." Gordon  Hamilton  has  been  re- 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 

People  and  Things 

HIGH  praise  for  the  National 
Refugee  Service's  plan  of  operation 
and  for  its  accomplishments  was  accorded 
by  President  Roosevelt  last  month  in  a 
letter  to  the  service's  retiring  president, 
William  Rosenwald,  well  known  philan- 
thropist and  member  of  the  board  of 
Survey  Associates.  The  President  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Rosrnwald  for  his  ten 
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Pach  Bros. 

GLADYS  A.  LaFETRA 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  Gladys  A. 
LaFetra  died  in  New  York  City  last 
month.  A  pioneer  in  the  public  hous- 
ing movement  of  this  country  she  was 
a  leader  who  was  contributing  much 


to  the  formulation  of  a  housing  pro- 
gram and  to  the  bringing  about  of 
more  effective  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  initiative  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  city  planning. 

A  constructive  thinker  and  a  cour- 
ageous doer  she  had  had  a  diversified 
experience  in  her  chosen  profession. 
As  first  director  of  New  York  City's 
largest  public  housing  project,  Red 
Hook,  she  helped  develop  principles 
and  practices  of  public  housing  ad- 
ministration, but  at  the  same  time 
kept  her  interest  in  problems  of  in- 
dividual families.  She  was  a  founder 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing, and  served  as  its  executive  vice 
president.  Her  final  project  was  aq 
extensive  survey  and  report  under  the 
auspices  of  NCH  on  postwar  housing 
needs  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  LaFetra  will  be  remembered 
by  many  not  only  because  of  her 
statesmanlike  qualities  but  also  be- 
cause of  her  dynamic  personality  and 
her  warm  concern  for  the  individual. 


years  of  leadership  in  refugee  work  and 
referred  to  the  service  as  providing  "a 
model  of  constructive  absorption  of  im- 
migrants into  the  American  life."  Mr. 
Rosenwald  has  been  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  organization.  Succeed- 
ing him  as  president  is  Charles  A.  Reigel- 
man,  New  York  attorney. 

Honored — Harold  S.  Buttenheim, 
editor  of  "American  City"  and  president 
of  Citizens  Housing  Council  of  New 
York,  recently  became  the  recipient  of 
the  fourth  Annual  Award  for  Meritori- 
ous Housing  Service  of  the  United  Ten- 
ants League  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
award  was  made  in  a  ceremony  in  the 
auditorium  of  Red  Hook  Houses,  New 
York  City's  largest  public  housing  de- 
velopment. 

First  honorary  membership  in  the 
thirty-eight  year  old  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  was  recently  awarded 
to  Jan  Masaryk,  Vice  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mr.  Masaryk  was  presented  a 
certificate  by  the  league's  executive  sec- 
retary, Harry  W.  Laidler,  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak consulate  in  New  York. 

Adele  Franklin,  in  charge  of  the  All 
Day  Neighborhood  Schools  undertaken 
experimentally  in  two  New  York  City 
schools  this  year,  received  the  Edward 
L.  Bernays  $1,000  Award  for  Demo- 
cratic Education  at  the  regional  meeting 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
in  New  York  this  month.  The  nine-to- 
five  programs  are  in  P.S.  33,  in  a  lower 
West  Side  area  of  poverty  and  high 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  in  P.S.  194, 
in  the  heart  of  Harlem.  Both  schools 


have  over  1,000  pupils.  Miss  Franklin 
was  formerly  a  classroom  teacher  in  the 
City  and  Country  School.  In  presenting 
the  award,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
urged  that  the  vital  work  of  educators 
should  be  recognized  in  increased  income 
and  status. 

Changes — Last  month  Dean  A.  Clark, 
surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
was  named  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
newly  established  physical  rehabilitation 
section  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  Dr.  Clark  has  been  serving  as  chief 
of  the  emergency  medical  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  well  as  chief 
of  the  hospital  section  of  the  medical  di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
.  .  .  The  American  Association  for  So- 
cial Security  has  secured  Harvey  Le- 
brun  to  serve  as  its  acting  executive  di- 
rector, with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Lebrun  has  been  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Consumers 
Association  during  the  past  year.  .  .  . 
The  newly  organized  Charity  Associa- 
tion in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  as  its  ex- 
ecutive secretary  Cleta  W.  Davis,  who 
was  recently  field  representative  for  the 
United  War  Chest  of  Texas.  Prior  to 
going  to  Texas  last  fall  Mrs.  Davis  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross 
chapter  in  Marianna,  Fla.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
munity Chest  and  Council  in  Portland. 
Me.,  has  a  new  executive  secretary  in 
Forrest  W.  Campbell,  who  went  there 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
finance  secretary  of  the  Community  Fund 
and  Council.  In  Portland  Mr.  Campbell 
succeeds  John  D.  Wellman,  who  has  be- 


come executive  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
Eloise  Walton,  who  for  six  years  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Portland,  recently  joined  the  public  rel- 
lations  staff  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.  During  the  past  summer 
and  fall  Mrs.  Walton  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  War  Fund.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Bissell  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  as  its  national  director 
of  volunteer  special  services  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Dwight  Davis  who  recently  re- 
signed because  of  ill  health.  .  .  .  Edith 
H.  Smith,  dean  of  the  school  of  nursing, 
Syracuse  University,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Council's  committee  on  recruitment 
of  student  nurses.  She  succeeds  Kath- 
arine Faville,  who  has  chaired  the  com- 
mittee since  the  fall  of  1941.  .  .  .  Prof. 
Listen  Pope  of  the  Divinity  School,  Yale 
University,  is  the  new  editor  of  Social 
Action,  progressive  magazine  published 
by  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches.  .  .  .  Florence  Taylor  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labop 
Committee  as  assistant  secretary  for  re- 
search and  publicity.  Mrs.  Taylor  served 
the  committee  in  a  similar  capacity  dur- 
ing the  last  war  but  left  in  1918  to  go  to 
Siberia  with  her  husband,  Graham  R. 
Taylor.  From  1937  to  1938  she  was  as- 
sistant executive  secretary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers,  senr- 
ing  as  editor  of  the  association's  monthly 
publication.  The  Cniiif 


Deaths 


EUGENE  WARNER,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  in  Buffalo  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  Long  interested  in  the  field 
of  social  service,  Mr.  Warner  served  on 
the  boards  of  both  local  and  national 
agencies.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds,  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  the 
National  Refugee  Service,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  for  Social  Service 
in  Buffalo  and  of  the  Buffalo  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

IDA  M.  TARBELL,  noted  author,  in 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Though  Miss  Tarbell  was  chiefly 
famed  for  her  expose  of  the  large  trusts 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  —  par- 
ticularly for  her  "History  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company"  —  her  activities  also 
took  her  close  to  the  domain  of  social 
work.  In  1919  she  was  a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  Industrial  Conference 
and  later  of  President  Harding's  Unem- 
ployment Conference.  As  a  lecturer  she 
spoke  frequently  in  favor  of  sex  equality 
and  industrial  amelioration  and  backed 
many  movements  for  social  reform. 
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Book   Reviews 


Psychiatric  Study 

MATERNAL  OVERPROTECTION,  by  David 
M.  Levy,  M.D.  Columbia  University  Press. 
417  pp.  Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THE  psychiatric  world  is  once  more 
indebted  to  David  Levy.  His  new 
book  titled  "Maternal  Overprotection" 
represents  the  dynamic  product  of  years 
of  fruitful  effort  in  a  field  of  research 
and  psychotherapy. 

For  many  years  other  psychiatrists 
have  been  concerned  with  the  therapeutic 
problems,  reflected  in  the  infantile  per- 
sonality difficulties  of  children  and  adults, 
which  have  been  caused  by  parental  mis- 
handling. Dr.  Levy  now  furnishes  us 
with  clinical  evidence  of  specific  patterns 
of  causation  in  this  group  of  difficult 
problems. 

In  the  late  nineteen  twenties  and  early 
nineteen  thirties  Dr.  Levy's  work  at  the 
Institute  of  Child  Guidance  was  directed 
towards  the  formulation  of  fundamental 
theses  which  have  become  the  backbone 
and  structure  of  psychotherapeutic  theory 
and  practice  in  the  area  of  child  guidance. 
In  this  volume,  he  furnishes  the  field  of 
psychiatry  with  the  most  complete  com- 
pilation of  all  of  his  work  in  the  area 
of  "overprotection."  He  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  spinning  of  beautifully- 
woven  theories.  His  careful  gathering 
of  case  material,  which  contains  rich  con- 
tent for  workers  in  all  the  social  psychi- 
atric fields,  makes  this  a  source  book  long 
needed  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  author  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents in  brief  review.  But  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  few  could  read  the  chapters 
titled  "Excessive  Contact,"  "Infantiliza- 
tion,"  "Prevention  of  Social  Maturity," 
and  "Maternal  Control"  without  being 
impressed  with  their  richness  and  fun- 
damental soundness. 

The  chapter  on  "Treatment,  Prognosis 
and  Psychopathology"  represents  an 
effort  to  evaluate  the  psychodynamic 
process  of  treatment  available  in  a  child 
guidance  unit  experience.  His  choice  of 
cases  with  the  inherent  psychopathology 
found  in  difficult  parent-child  equations 
offers  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a  broad  insight  into  cause  and  effect  re- 
lationships in  the  treatment  processes. 
The  objective  evaluation  of  treatment 
outcome  reflected  in  the  author's  five- 
fold classification  of  results  forms  a  use- 
ful criteria  for  other  workers  for  judg- 
ing the  results  of  their  own  therapeutic 
efforts. 

The  final  contribution  in  this  fine  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "Case  Studies  of 
Treatment  and  Follow-up."  This  chap- 
ter is  based  on  interviews  with  nineteen 
•patients  several  years  after  the  Institute 
contacts.  Each  case  sttidv  is  followed  bv 


pertinent  comments,  which  in  themselves 
are  rich  in  psychodynamic  material. 

This  book  should  be  on  the  "must" 
list  for  all  workers  in  the  clinical  field 
of  childhood  problems. 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

We- Psychology 

IN  SEARCH  OF  MATURITY— AN  IHQDIM 
INTO  PSYCHOLOGY,  RELIGION,  AND  SELF-EDU- 
CATION, by  Fritz  Kunkel,  M.D.  Scribner's.  292 
pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

DR.  KUNKEL  has  written  another 
book  which  combines  the  prin- 
ciples of  depth  psychology  with  religious 
insights  and  spiritual  awakening.  Again, 
he  brings  to  the  fore  his  special  type  of 
social  psychology  which  he  names  We- 
Psychology  and  carries  further  the  ter- 
minology which  he  has  used  to  describe 
his  techniques  and  philosophy.  In  his 
foreword  and,  by  implication  all  through 
the  book,  he  lays  down  the  principle  that 
"the  We-Psychology  is  nearer  to  art 
than  to  science.  Only  the  deviations  and 
diseases  of  the  human  mind  are  proper 
objects  of  exact,  scientific  research.  The 
positive  side  of  the  human  mind,  its  crea- 
tivity, love,  courage  and  faith,  cannot  be 
described,  and  even  more  important  can 
neither  be  invoked  nor  controlled  by 
scientific  methods."  That  does  not  mean 
that  thinking  must  succumb  to  "sloppy" 
methods;  it  must  be  even  more  carefully 
controlled,  logical,  objective.  Deductions 
must  come  from  a  sufficiently  large  and 
unselected  number  of  "cases."  The  au- 
thor may  seem  at  times  to  reach  conclu- 
sions that  are  unwarranted,  given  the 
above  requirements,  but  he  has  brought 
into  his  system  the  importance  of  religion 
which  other  analysts  have  mentioned 
casually  or  as  an  addendum. 

The  book  ends  with  a  stimulating  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  religious  self- 
education  which,  added  to  a  controlled 
understanding  of  depth-psychology,  can 
give  spiritual  strength  and  develop  an  al- 
truistic concern,  thus  modifying  ego  con- 
centration. EI.EAXOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Individual  and  Group 

GROUP  EXPERIENCE.  THE  DEMOCRATIC  WAY, 
by  Bernice  Baxter  and  Rosalind  Cassidy.  Har- 
per. 218  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

TWO  West  Coast  educators  go  all 
out  for  democracy,  group  experi- 
ence and  the  community,  while  making 
a  downright  useful  volume  for  those 
preparing  to  guide  youth.  The  authors 
hope  their  efforts  will  bring  teachers  and 
group  workers  closer  together.  There 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
do  just  this. 


Two  thirds  of  this  moving  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  group  and  its  leadership. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  outline  of  major 
premises.  What  such  leadership  takes  in 
the  way  of  qualities,  attitudes,  and  orien- 
tation is  brought  out  through  statements 
of  democratic  faith  that  are  almost  tele- 
graphic in  their  simplicity,  though  they 
involve  insight  into  social  and  group 
work  process.  They  are  accompanied  by 
creative  outlines  and  charts  together  with 
case  material. 

The  authors  maintain  that  the  face-to- 
face  group  is  a  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  which  they  desig- 
nate as  democracy's  first  concern.  They 
under-emphasize  the  part  that  can  be 
played  by  the  group  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  society,  especially  in  the  face  of  this 
national  crisis  in  which  individuals  are 
being  sacrificed.  Even  in  peace  time,  sit- 
uations frequently  arise  in  schools  and 
elsewhere  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
group  takes  precedence  over  the  welfare 
of  a  particular  individual. 

The  book  classifies  and  briefly  describes 
methods  of  studying  individuals  in  groups, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  at  critical  evalu- 
ation. The  need  for  such  a  future  study 
seems  evident  to  this  reviewer. 

Part  II,  which  comprises  the  final 
third  of  the  volume,  further  develops  the 
basic  hypothesis  of  an  interdependent 
world.  The  strong  summary  emphasis  on 
the  potentials  of  the  public  school  build- 
ing used  under  wise  communitv  leader- 
ship is  a  reminder  of  the  crusading  spirit 
of  Mary  Follette. 

The  volume  is  well  documented  and 
has  a  valuable  "what  to  read"  section. 

WILBER  I.  NEWSTETTER 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Technique  for  Understanding 

GET  TOGETHER  AMERICANS,  bv  Rachel 
Davis  DuBois.  Harper.  182  pp.  Price  $1.75, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  fact  that  our  group-to-group 
tensions  have  increased  during  war- 
time has  startled  many  observers.  One 
might  assume  that  the  existence  of  an 
external  danger  would  tend  to  bring 
about  cohesion  and  unity  among  groups, 
as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  Britain.  One 
explanation  of  the  reverse  situation  in 
this  country  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  national  unity  is  proportionate  to 
real  danger:  the  British  have  seen  this 
danger  and  they  have  suffered ;  we  have 
neither  seen  the  danger  face  to  face,  nor 
are  we  anticipating  great  suffering.  An- 
other explanation  derives  from  psychi- 
atry in  maintaining  that  civilians  have 
increased  their  group  hostilities  because 
they  have  no  other  outlet  for  their  latent 
aggressiveness.  These  are,  no  doubt, 
valid  explanations,  but  I  should  like  to 
add  one  more:  our  current  group  ten- 
sions seem  to  me  to  be  the  consequence 
of  a  long  neglect.  We  have  assumed  that 
good  human  relations  would  come  into 
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existence  automatically,  without  conscious 
attention  and  without  the  development  of 
appropriate  techniques.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  false  assumption.  In  a  conglom- 
erated nation  such  as  ours,  it  seems  to 
me  particularly  true  that  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  needed  if  group  tensions  arc 
to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Mrs.  DuBois  has  been  directing  her 
attention  at  one  sector  of  this  problem 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  She  may  be 
called  an  expert  in  that  sphere  of  human 
relations  which  involves  persons  of  di- 
vergent racial,  religious,  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  She  knows  how  to  brin^ 
these  diverse  peoples  into  harmonious  re- 
lationships. Her  technique,  which  she 
calls  the  festival,  and  which  deserves  a 
more  vivid  name,  has  been  demonstrated 
numerous  times  and  under  widely  differ- 
ing circumstances  in  many  sections  of  the 
nation.  All  she  requires  for  her  experi- 
ment is  a  small  room  and  a  group  of 
diverse  people.  The  spirit  of  unity  is 
precipitated  as  the  end-result  of  a  mutual 
experience.  All  of  this  is  humbly  and 
aptly  described  in  this  small  book  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  testimony  of  her  own 
life  and  thought.  It  is  primarily  a  book 
for  persons  who  are  through  with  mere 
talk  about  social  tensions  and  are  pre- 
pared for  action.  But,  like  many  other 
practical  books,  this  one  contains  also 
the  essence  of  a  philosophy.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  a  philosophy  with  which  I  find 
myself  in  full  accord. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Wartime  Conferences 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  SELECTED 
PAFIKS.  SEVENTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING.  WAI 
REGIONAL  CONFERENCES,  1943.  Columbia  Uni- 
rersity  Press,  491  pp.  Price  $5,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

READING  selected  papers  from  a 
wartime  conference  eight  months 
after  the  event  is  like  watching  a  chip 
float  forward  in  a  swiftly  moving  stream. 
The  chip  remains  the  same,  but  one 
realizes  that  the  vantage  point  for  ob- 
servation must  be  ever  different. 

Last  year's  National  Conference  meet- 
ings were  concerned  with  families  and 
children — with  their  security,  their  em- 
ployment, their  adjustments,  their  be- 
havior, their  welfare  and  health.  This 
year's  Conference  no  doubt  will  be  equal- 
ly concerned  about  these  same  things. 
But  last  year  the  United  States  was 
still  hewing  out  new  policies  for  the 
mobilization  of  its  manpower,  for  the 
faster  recruiting  of  its  huge  military 
force,  for  waging  total  war.  Social  work 
still  was  struggling  to  find  new  footholds 
from  which  to  aid  these  national  policies. 
Many  of  these  selected  papers  are  con- 
cerned with  how  to  use  social  work 
skills  better  to  serve  men  in  camps  and 
industry,  families  and  children  of  women 
expecting  to  enter  industry,  aliens  and 
refugees  likely  to  he  swept  aside  by  the 
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flood  of  nationalism.  They  reflect  a 
spirited  groping  in  an  unknown,  about 
which  much  more  is  now  known.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  are  valuable 
for  the  record.  One  may  hope  that  they 
will  be  used  as  a  background  against 
which  to  check  our  present  knowledge, 
and  to  forecast  again  this  year  the  nature 
of  things  to  come. 

The  Conference  editorial  committee 
was  faced  with  the  unusual  task  of  se- 
lecting papers  from  three  conferences  in- 
stead of  one.  Their  forty-five  choices 
seem  ably  made,  and  are  certainly  well 
edited  and  classified.  Little  specific  ma- 
terial from  the  recreational  and  group- 
work  field  is  included,  but  this  no  doubt 
reflects  the  conference  program  rather 
than  any  qualitative  discrepancy.  All 
other  interests  of  health,  welfare,  and 
community  organization  are  well  repre- 
sented. BRADLEY  BUELL 

Without  Hearing 

DEAFNESS  AND  THE  DEAF  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  by  Harry  Best.  Macmillan. 
675  pp.  Price  $6.50.  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THIS  book  is  a  mine  of  information 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  deaf.    It  is  a  painstaking,  scientific 
study  covering   an   immense   amount  of 
ground. 

Readers  will  remember  Mr.  Best  as 
the  author  of  a  previous  volume  on  the 
physically  handicapped,  "Blindness  and 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  a  work 
that  won  him  distinction.  The  present 
study  is  to  some  extent  a  revision  and 
expansion  of  an  earlier  book,  "The  Deaf : 
Their  Position  in  Society  and  the  Pro- 
vision for  their  Education,"  published  in 
1914.  It  examines  and  sums  up  the  va- 
rious problems  involved  in  deafness  and 
the  persons  afflicted  with  this  handicap, 
including  those  who  because  they  were 
born  deaf  or  acquired  deafness  in  in- 
fancy, have  been  called  the  "deaf  and 
dumb." 

Part  I  investigates  the  causes  of  deaf- 
ness and  its  possible  prevention.  Heredity 
and  the  infectious  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood  are  cited  as  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  early  loss  of  hearing.  As 
a  former  educator  of  deaf  children  the 
author  has  had  wide  experience  with  the 
acoustically  handicapped  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  approach  their  problems 
with  deep  understanding  and  a  sym- 
pathetic spirit. 

Other  chapters  describe  the  physical 
and  mental  aspects  of  the  deaf,  their 
means  of  communication,  their  social  and 
economic  conditions,  and  organizations 
for  their  welfare.  Part  IV  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  education  of 
deaf  and  partially  deaf  children.  Ex- 
haustive lists  of  residential,  day  and  pri- 
vate schools  are  provided. 

This  work  should  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  deaf — otologists,  teachers,  social 
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workers,  and  others.    It  should   make  a 
valuable  addition  to  any  library  as  a  ref- 
erence volume   to  be  consulted   by   par- 
ents or  friends  of  the  deaf. 
\etv  York  City         LOUISE  NEUSCH 

Mental  Rehabilitation 

I'RINi  Il'I.r.S  AND  PRACTICE  OF  RE- 
HABILITATION, by  John  Eisele  Davis.  M.A.. 
Sc.D.  A.  S.  Barnes.  211  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

I^HE  chief  criticism  of  this  book  is 
that  the  title  promises  more  than 
the  book  delivers  —  a  fault  shared  by 
many  authors  or  publishers — one  never 
knows  which.  If  the  title  were  changed 
to  "Some  Principles  and  Practices  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Mentally  111,"  and 
if  the  first  half  of  the  book  were  short- 
ened up,  one  could  offer  little  negative 
criticism.  The  latter  half  of  the  book, 
which  describes  therapeutic  and  rehabili- 
tative methods  used  with  psychotic  pa- 
tients, has  a  feel  of  reality.  By  virtue  of 
the  author's  large  volume  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  psychotic  patients,  he  is 
able  to  offer  in  clear,  systematic  form 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  this  group.  His  emphasis  on  the 
patients'  feelings,  on  the  need  of  finding 
and  using  patient  interest,  the  utilization 
of  appropriate  and  progressive  levels  of 
interest  and  activity,  and  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  personality  of  the  therapist 
and  his  relationship  to  the  patient,  prom- 
ises much  for  practitioners  who  attempt 
to  follow  the  procedure  suggested. 

The  author  has  a  sound  eclectic  view- 
point and  has  obviously  drawn  heavily 
from  the  psychiatric  approach  with  its 
emphasis  on  feeling  and  on  the  individual 
patterns  of  patients.  The  description  of 
the  various  types  of  mental  and  neurotic 
illnesses  appears  quite  accurate,  as  do  his 
explanations  of  the  various  mental  mech- 
anisms. What  the  reader  looks  for,  but 
does  not  find,  are  detailed  plans  for  ot 
descriptions  of  treatment  of  the  neurotic 
and  psychoneurotic  groups. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  psychological  ap- 
proach, the  author  refers  to  writings 
dating  back  twenty  years  or  more,  hut 
completely  omits  any  reference  to  the 
Rorschach  test.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  test  has  been  standardized  and  ti^rr) 
widely  with  psychotics,  being  regarded 
by  many  clinicians  as  a  most  helpful  tool 
in  differential  diagnosis,  the  reader  may 
he  disappointed  in  this  omission. 

In  spite  of  its  omissions,  the  book  pre- 
sents a  viewpoint  and  method  which  if 
put  in  practice  would  invalidate  the  oft 
repeated  criticism  that  much  recreational 
and  vocational  therapy  has  hern  more 
concerned  with  units  of  training  and 
work  than  with  improvement  in  the 
patient.  The  author  states  pointedlv  that 
"one  must  study  what  is  happening  to 
the  patient,  as  well  as  what  is  happening 
to  the  reed  which  is  gradually  being 
transformed  into  a  basket." 

Th*    author's   demand    for   adequately 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 

For  positions  of  responsibility  in  social  work,  professional  education  is  essential.  The  following 
schools  constitute  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Schools  offering  a  curriculum  of  one  year  are  indicated  by  *.  Schools  not  so  marked  offer  two 
years  or  more.  Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is  recommended.  For  information  re- 
garding the  Association  address  the  Secretary,  Miss  Leona  Massoth,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

126  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Book,  Acting  Director 
BOSTON   UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

84  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
BBYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 

Economy  and  Social  Research 

Mildred  Fail-child,  Director 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

University   Campus,  and  25   Niagara  Square 

Niles   Carpenter,  Dean 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Department   of  Social    Welfare 

Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Director 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department   of  Social   Work,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head  of  Department 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School   of   Social   Work,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  Dean 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

Helen  Wright,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver,  Colorado 

School  of  Social  Work 

Florence  W.  Hutsinpillar,  Director 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

134  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  E.   King,  Dean 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

Ferris  F.  Laune,  Director 
•HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Graduate  Division  of  Social  work 

Inabel  Burns  Lindsay,  Acting  Director 

INDIANA   UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Training   Course   for   Social  Work 
Louis  E.  Evans,  in  charge 

•LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 
Earl  E.  Klein,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Graduate  Division  of  Social  Administration 
John  J.  Cronin,  Director 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Roman  L.  Haremski,  Acting  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 

in   Social   Work,  60   Farnsworth   Avc., 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Robert  W.  Kelso,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF   MINNESOTA,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Graduate  Course  in  Social  Work 

Gertrude  Vaile,  Associate  Director 
THE    MONTREAL   SCHOOL   OF    SOCIAL   WORK 

3600  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Dorothy  King,  Director 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Lucian  L.  Lauerman,  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Frank  Z.  Click,  Director 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia   University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Roy  M.  Brown,  Director 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 
Charles  C.  Stillman,  Director 

•UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 
J.  J.  Rhyne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  I'M. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
W.  I.  Newsletter,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rev.  A.  H.  Scheller,  SJ.,  Director 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  Director 
SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Florence  R.  Day,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Arlien  Johnson,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 
Stuart  K.  Jaffary,  Director 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 
Elizabeth  Wisner,  Dean 

•UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  School  of  Social  Work 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Arthur  L.  Beeley,  Dean 

•STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Bertha  Gerber,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Grace  B.  Ferguson,  Acting  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

George   Warren   Brown,   Dept.  of  Social  Work 

Frank  J.  Bruno,  Head  of  Department 
WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Michigan 

School  of  Public  Affairs  &  Social  Work 

Lent  D.  Upson,  Director 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
School   of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Dean 

•WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Department  of  Social  Work 
E.  M.  Sunley,  Head  of  Department 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  Richmond.  Va. 
George  T.  Kalif,  Director 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

CAMP  BUILDING  WANTED 

By  American  Friends  Service  Committee:  a 
bouse,  camp,  school  or  institution  capable 
accommodating  50  persons,  within  100  miles 
New  York  City  for  three  months,  June  15 
to  September  15.  Facilities  for  swimming 
and  sports  desirable.  Address  reply  130  E. 
70  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
article*.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures. Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WRITING  —  RESEARCHES  —  TRANSLA- 
TIONS —  EDITING.  Treatises,  Papers,  Re- 
views, Theses,  Articles,  Addresses,  Essays, 
etc.  Autobiographies,  professional,  academic, 
literary,  industrial  subjects.  Seventeen  years 
highest  standards.  Confidential,  unusual,  diffi- 
cut  requirements  fulfilled.  Louis  Marlett 
Associates  (SA),  5403  Black,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

MARY  DOUGLAS,  Experienced  Literary  Ad- 
viser. Criticism,  editing,  revision,  research. 
Theses,  articles,  papers,  novels,  books.  430 
West  119th  Street,  New  York  City  27.  UN  4- 
0400. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  ol  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
,St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

PAROLE  OFFICER— New  York.  Must  have 
at  least  bachelor's  degree.  Provisional  posi- 
tions replacing  men  on  military  and  other 
leaves.  Must  be  New  York  State  residents. 
Vacancies  now  exist  in  New  York  Citv.  Others 
may  occur  in  Buffalo,  Albany,  etc.  Beginning 
salary,  $2400.00,  plus  $180.00  war  emergency 
compensation.  Send  full  background  of  edu- 
cation, experience,  draft  status,  to  David 
Dressier,  547  Broadway,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

CASE  WORKER  with  experience  in  dealing 
with  children's  problems,  to  create  and  take 
charge  of  institutional  program.  $2080  to 
$2500.  Submit  qualifications.  7935  Survey. 

Lutheran  case-worker,  for  full  or  part  profes- 
sional training,  in  a  Pennsylvania  Children's 
Agency.  Salary  $1,800  to  $2,100,  according 
to  qualifications.  Opportunity  for  community 
organizing.  7927  Survey. 

HEADWORKER — man  or  woman— for  neigh- 
borhood house  in  Eastern  seaboard  city.  Suit- 
able salary,  challenging  situation.  7934  Survey. 

Aged  Home  and  Chronic  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  175  beds,  seeking  Superintendent 
with  highest  administrative  qualifications.  A 
challenging  opportunity.  Send  history  to: 
Rosenblatt,  109  E.  Redwood  Street.  Baltimore  2, 
Maryland,  in  order  to  secure  application  form. 
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trained  personnel  is  equally  wholesome. 
He  points  to  the  importance  of  "trained 
personnel  first  in  practical  psychiatric 
techniques  and  secondly  in  recreational 
skills."  Says  he:  "One  does  not  have  to 
be  an  athlete  to  be  effective  in  this  field, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  well 
grounded  in  a  socio-psychiatric  ap- 
proach." LUTHER  E.  WOODWARD 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
New  York  City 

The  Growth  of  a  Great  Profession 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  NURSES,  by  UAIEL 
MAITLAND  STEWAUT,  R.N.,  A.M.  Macmillan. 
399  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

'"IP HE  publication  of  a  short,  well  or- 
*•  ganized  statement  of  the  development 
of  nursing  from  its  informal  beginnings 
in  the  household  and  its  early  confusion 
with  religious  and  charitable  enterprises 
into  the  modern  profession  of  fine  stand- 
ing and  recognized  social  significance 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  timely 
moment.  This  is  the  year  when  federal 
support  of  nursing  education  is  being 
given  on  a  large  scale,  when  colleges  and 
universities  are  interesting  themselves  as 
never  before  in  the  basic  scientific  back- 
ground, and  when  the  public's  attention 
is  focused  on  nursing  because  of  the  war 
and  the  resultant  shortage  in  every  com- 
munity. 

Miss  Stewart's  book  gives  an  authori- 
tative, condensed  account  of  the  early 
emergence  of  nursing,  the  development 
of  the  Nightingale  system,  the  compli- 
cated issues  and  conflicts  involved  in  es- 
tablishing the  education  of  nurses  on  a 
sound  basis,  the  movement  toward  stand- 
ardization of  schools  of  nursing,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  profession  in  sociological 
meaning,  and  the  needs  for  inspired  edu- 
cational leadership.  Miss  Stewart  is 
eminently  qualified  to  write  this  book 
by  her  position  as  a  leader  in  the  pro- 
fession, her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
moting greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  of  nursing  and 
of  its  great  and  rewarding  opportunities 
for  those  engaged  in  it.  Her  book  is 
organized  to  be  read  as  a  textbook  for 
students  in  nursing  schools — with  a  sum- 
mary, suggested  questions,  and  a  list  of 
reference  reading  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter;  but  it  is  also  written  with  a 
vitality  and  clarity  which  make  it  a 
good  book  for  lay  readers  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  concerning  the  nurs- 
ing profession. 

Members  of  hospital  and  training 
school  boards,  public  health  officials, 
leaders  in  nursing  education  should  read 
this  book  because  here  the  issues  which 
still  must  be  faced  by  the  profession  are 
clearly,  concisely,  and  fairly  stated.  Un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fession will  grow  with  this  book. 

Dean  of  Women  ALICE  C.  LLOYD 

University   of  Michigan 


Directory  of  Social 

Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3*00  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical, 
educational,  vocational,  occupational,  psy- 
chological, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Huilding,  Harold  Greenspun,  director:  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N.. 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine.  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St..  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed 
birth  control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
J.  H.  Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Director, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude 
C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA  9  6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.-4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.   to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits 
gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  everybody  in  America,  young  or  old.  an 
opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most  satis- 
fying recreational  use  of  leisure  time  through 
participation  in  music,  drama,  sports  and 
games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities:  and 
to  help  secure  adequate  playground,  recrea- 
tion centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches,  ath- 
letic field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Child  Worker — Child  Psychologist — wants  new 
location.  Twenty  years  education  and  prac- 
tice in  European  countries.  Three  years  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  since  one  year  with 
major  Welfare  Institution  for  Boys.  Training 
and  experience  for  work  with  superior  chil- 
dren. Fitted  for  executive  work.  Excellent 
references  offered.  7926  Survey. 

Adaptable  women  with  B.A.  decree,  also  some 
post  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences  and 
fifteen  years  of  experience  in  private,  public 
and  medical  social  work  wishes  pjosition,  7936 
Survey. 

Woman  with  college  degree  and  t  wen  tv- nine 
years  experience  in  juvenile  institutions  desires 
a  position  as  Superintendent  of  a  juvenile  insti- 
tution. 7937  Survey. 
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•  More  people  are  bored  and  irked  by  life 
than    are   hurt    by    it. — THE   REV.    JOSEPH 
FORT  NEWTON,  Philadelphia. 

•  We  are  born  for  cooperation,  as  are  the 
feet,  the  hands,  the  eyelids   and   the   upper 
and    lower    jaws. — MARCUS   AURELIUS    in 
Meditations. 

•  All   fair-minded   Americans   must   oppose 
bigotry  not  only  from  a  sense  of  justice  but 
also  from  a  sense  of  safety,  for,  if  tolerated, 
it  can  be  directed   at  any  race   or   religion 
and  then  may  rebound  against  all  of  them. — 
ARCHBISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  SPELLMAN. 

•  In  the  fundamentals  of  international  re- 
lationships   there    is    nothing    more    fatally 
dangerous  than  the  common  American  fal- 
lacy that  the  formulation  of   an  aspiration 
is  equivalent  to  the  hard  won  realization  of 
an    objective. — SUMNER    WELLES    in    "Pre- 
faces to  Peace." 

•  While  the  old  order  is  destroying  itself, 
a  new   relationship  of  men  and  of  nations 
is  already  beginning  its  slow  but  sure  evolu- 
tion.   It  is  based  not  on  fear,  on  greed,  and 
on  hate,  but  on  mutual  trust  and  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.    It 
socks  neither  to  divide  nor  to  destroy.     Its 
aim  is  brotherhood,  its  method  cooperation. 
—MACKENZIE    KING,    Prime    Minister    of 
Canada. 


They 


•  Cheap  care  of  children  is  ultimately  en- 
ormously expensive. — White  House  Confer- 
ence  on   the   Care   of  Dependent   Children, 
1909. 

•  An  overwhelming  proportion  of  [juvenile] 
delinquency  is  taught  in  the  home. — JUDGE 
PAUL    W.    ALEXANDER    in    Educational 
Forum. 

•  If   there   are   too   many   children   on   the 
dangerous  edges  of  sidewalks  and  the  calen- 
dars of  police  courts  it  is  because  we  have 
too    many   parents   .   .    .   playing   truant   to 
the    future. — Editorial    in    the    New    York 
Herald  Tribune. 

•  All  persons  who  bear  the  blessed  title  of 
"parent"  have  the  personal  responsibility  to 
see  that  their  children  are  growing  up  fully 
appreciative  of  the  rights  of  God  and  their 
fellowmen. — J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 

•  When   we   are   dealing  with   a   fourteen- 
year-old  camp  follower  we  cannot  close  the 
case  with  "client  will  not  cooperate."    Too 
much    tragedy    is   involved.    -  -    HELEN    D. 
PIGEON,  American  Parole  Association,  to  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wel- 
fare Conference. 


"...  Most  people  take  the  war  more  se- 
riously than  they  think  most  people  take  it. 
— Editorial  in  The  New  York  Times. 

•  The    Moscow   manifesto   is   a   diplomatic 
Gettysburg,   accomplishing  much   and   leav- 
ing much  yet  to  be  done. — Editorial  in  The 
Christian  Century. 

•  Because  we  have  cherished  our  prejudices, 
our  evil  inhibitions  from  an  old  world  which 
our  ancestors  forsook  in  order  to  be  free, 
we  have  postponed  the  day  of  peace  upon 
the  earth. — PEARL  S.  BUCK,  in  introduction 
to  American  Counterpoint. 

•  Whether  you  like  it  or  not  the  social  wel- 
fare of  people  is  the  basic  substance  of  the 
major  political  issues  of  our  generation. — 
CHARLES    LIVERMORE,    Assistant    Director, 
National  CIO   War  Relief  Committee,  to 
the  New   York  State  Conference   of  Social 
Work. 

•  No  small  part  of  the  cruelty,  oppression, 
miscalculation,  and  general  mismanagement 
of  human  relations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
our  dealings  with  others  \ve  do  not  see  them 
as  persons  at  all,  but  only  as  specimens  or 
representatives  of  some  type  or  other  .  .  . 
We   react  to  the  sample  instead  of  to  the 
real  person. — ROBERT  J.   MAC!VER,  Profes- 
sor  of  Political   Philosophy   and   Sociology, 
Columbia   University. 
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The  Challenge  to  All  of  Us 

Juvenile    delinquency    can    be    prevented   and  controlled  only  if  those  tasks  are 
shouldered  as  round-the-clock  responsibilities  by  every  member  of  the  community. 


WE    HAVE    NOT    DONE    VERY    WELL    SO 

far  with  our  problem  of  wartime  de- 
linquency in  this  country,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  began  to  do  something  ef- 
fective about  it. 

Someone  has  used  the  term  "adult  de- 
linquents," but  we  adults  would  better 
be  called  juvenile  delinquents  unless  we 
mend  our  ways.  We  are  "juvenile"  if  we 
become  excited  or  hysterical  over  the 
problem  and  act  as  though  the  country 
were  in  the  grip  of  some  awful  epidemic. 
We  are  "delinquent,"  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  serious  problem  and  fail  to  take  ef- 
fective steps  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  navy  we  used  to  have  some  lines 
of  doggerel  that  went  like  this: 
When  in  danger,  when  in  doubt, 
Run  in  circles,  yell  and  shout. 
That  is  what  many  of  us  have  been  doing 
about    delinquency,    and    it    is    time    we 
stopped.  We  are  not  going  to  talk  it  to 
death,  and  we  can  find  better  use  for  our 
hands  than  to  keep  on  wringing  them. 

A  Serious  Problem 

IT    WILL     HELP     CLEAR    THE     GROUND 

for  a  vigorous,  sustained,  and  effective 
attack  on  the  problem  of  delinquency  if 
we  stop  arguing  about  how  much  it  has 


AUSTIN  H.  MacCORMICK 

— By  one  of  our  ranking  penologists, 
whose  lifework  has  been  with  the  grim 
end-results  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Now 
executive  director  of  the  Osborne  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  MacCormick  was  for  six 
years  commissioner  of  correction  in  New 
York  City,  and  from  1929  to  1933 
assistant  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

increased  during  the  war  period  and  face 
what  seems  to  be  a  set  of  simple  and 
inescapable  facts:  that  we  had  more  juve- 
nile delinquency  before  the  war  than  we 
should  have  had  and  did  not  do  as  much 
as  we  should  to  combat  it;  that  it  has 
increased  considerably,  although  at  a 
varying  rate,  since  we  entered  the  war; 
that  some  types  of  delinquency  have  in- 
creased alarmingly. 

Moreover,  such  statistics  as  we  do 
have  are  disturbing  enough.  The  nearest 
thing  to  nationwide  figures,  those  pub- 
lished by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
show  an  estimated  delinquency  increase 
from  1940  to  1942  of  1 1  percent  for  boys 
and  38  percent  for  girls.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  figures  are  compounded  of  low 
rates  in  some  communities  and  very  high 
ones  in  boom  towns,  war  industry  cen- 
ters, and  areas  where  large  army  and 
navy  establishments  have  been  located. 


For  example,  New  Jersey's  small  increase 
of  8.8  percent  from  1941  to  1942,  when 
broken  down  reveals  a  range  from  a  150 
percent  increase  in  one  county  to  a  30 
percent  decrease  in  another.  The  1943 
figures  seem,  in  general,  to  show  a  sharper 
rise  than  those  for  1940-42.  While  the 
figures  from  large  cities  need  careful  an- 
alysis and  the  index  used  is  not  always 
the  same,  the  fact  remains  that  the  num- 
ber of  alleged  delinquency  cases  received 
in  the  Children's  Court  of  New  York 
City  increased  50  percent  from  1941  to 
1943,  and  the  Children's  Court  in  Chi- 
cago shows  an  apparent  increase  of  50 
percent  for  boys  and  about  100  percent 
for  girls  in  the  same  period.  Finally,  if 
one  needs  statistics  to  convince  even  the 
most  stubborn  die-hard  do-nothing,  those 
available  from  indisputable  sources  about 
the  shocking  increase  in  venereal  disease 
among  young  girls  should  be  sufficient. 

What  Is  Delinquency? 

SUCH    FIGURES    AS    THESE    ARE    SOBKR- 

ing,  but  also  exciting.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned enough  over  the  problem  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  in  our  excitement  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  one  fact:  the  naturalness  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Those  of  us  who  were 
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brought  up  in  the  country,  without  bene- 
fit of  police  or  courts,  were  never  labeled 
juvenile  delinquents.  Nevertheless  we  did 
the  same  things  as  city  boys  and  girls  and 
had  the  same  impulses  and  drives:  rest- 
lessness and  recklessness,  disregard  of 
other  people's  feelings  and  rights,  love  of 
excitement  and  thrills,  the  show-off  spirit, 
the  indefinable  and  complicated  feelings 
of  insecurity,  and  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional changes  of  adolescence.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  boys  or  girls  to  get  into 
trouble  in  normal  times  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  does  not  mean  that  they  are  de- 
praved little  devils.  It  is  doubly  easy  in 
wartime,  when  they  have  the  same  drives 
and  urges,  the  same  lack  of  balance  and 
judgment,  supercharged  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times.  And,  unfortunately, 
just  when  they  need  it  most,  there  is  less 
parental  control  over  many  boys  and  girls 
and  they  have  more  chances  than  ever  to 
get  into  trouble. 

But  there  are  some  phases  of  the  de- 
linquency problem  for  which  the  prescrip- 
tion is  not  quite  so  simple.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  roots  of  delin- 
quency run  in  a  tangled  network  very 
deep  into  the  emotional  life  of  the  boy  or 
girl,  and  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  to  assume 
that  their  problems  can  be  solved  by  such 
simple  methods  as  providing  more  recrea- 
tion. They  can  be  solved,  if  at  all,  only 
by  the  prolonged  and  intensive  efforts  of 
wise  and  skilled  persons  with  highly  spe- 
cialized training.  Even  the  boy  or  girl 
who  seems  quite  uncomplicated  and  for 
whom  better  home  conditions,  improved 
recreational  facilities,  and  other  simple 
remedies  seem  sufficient  is  frequently  a 
case  for  the  specialist.  In  one  of  its  re- 
ports, the  Massachusetts  Child  Council 


said  that  it  was  interested  in  "the  child 
who  is  a  problem  and  the  child  who  has 
a  problem."  More  often  than  not  they  are 
one  and  the  same  child. 

Community  Planning 

IN    MY  OPINION    THE    JOB   OF  GETTING 

down  to  brass  tacks  and  actually  dealing 
with  the  delinquents  and  pre-delinquents 
as  human  beings  is  primarily  a  job  for 
the  local  community.  It  is  well  that  this 
is  so,  for  it  is  not  a  job  to  be  done  on  a 
coldly  impersonal,  remote  control  basis. 
When  one  is  dealing  with  human  be- 
havior, and  especially  with  the  behavior 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  situation  calls  for 
a  personal,  neighborly,  understanding  ap- 
proach. When  the  community  is  very 
large  or  is  divided  into  areas  that  are 
widely  divergent  on  social,  economic,  and 
racial  lines,  it  is  usually  wise  to  organize 
programs  by  neighborhoods,  with  an  over- 
all organization  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  community  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  each 
constituent  area. 

The  best  illustrations  of  how  a  com- 
munity or  a  country  must  attack  the 
problem  of  delinquency  are  found  in  the 
field  of  public  health.  Yellow  fever,  for 
example,  was  brought  under  control  by 
first  segregating  and  treating  those  who 
had  it.  Then  when  the  discovery  was 
made  that  it  was  transmitted  by  mosqui- 
toes, houses  were  screened  and  mosquitoes 
killed  whenever  they  got  in.  Finally  the 
swamps  and  stagnant  pools  where  the 
mosquitoes  bred  were  drained. 

This  is  the  way  we  must  attack  de- 
linquency. Obviously,  there  is  no  germ  to 
isolate,  no  single  carrier  like  the  mosquito 
to  exterminate.  Rut  the  principles  of  ef- 


Wendell  MacRai-  f..r  the  IliK  Hrothi-r  M..> 
High  delinquency  areas  are  usually  heavily  populated  sections  without  play  facilities 
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Are  You   Responsible? 

fective  public  health  administration  hold 
good  here:  programs  of  control  and  pre- 
vention must  go  on  together;  attempts 
must  be  made  by  careful,  scientific  study 
to  discover  causes,  the  conditions  that 
tend  to  breed  and  foster  disease,  the  ways 
in  which  it  spreads,  the  methods  by  which 
it  can  be  cured  and  controlled.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  by  ordinary  precautions 
and  home  remedies,  but  there  is  need  also 
for  professional  and  technical  services  and 
personnel.  The  program  of  control  and 
prevention  must  be  well  organized,  well 
rounded,  systematic,  and  sustained. 

Get  Facts:  The  accepted  way  to  begin  to 
make  a  community  plan  for  prevention 
and  control  is  first  to  analyze  the  problem 
and  to  prepare  delinquency  spot  maps  and 
clearly  worded  statements  and  tables  that 
show  not  only  how  much  delinquency  the 
community  has  and  what  types,  at  what 
times  the  rate  is  highest,  and  in  what 
areas,  but  also  the  kind  of  homes  de- 
linquent children  come  from.  Such  facts 
as  these  need  to  be  kept  year  in  and  year 
out.  They  are  the  guide  posts  to  better 
planning  and  the  measurement  of  results. 

Organize  Services:  The  next  step  should 
be  to  so  organize  the  community  that  all 
who  show  delinquent  or  pre-delinquent 
tendencies  will  receive  the  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  that  they  need.  This 
must  involve  an  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sources which  the  community  has  to  meet 
the  problem.  Most  communities  will  find 
wide  gaps  in  these  resources. 

There  will  be  time  gaps:  insufficient 
attention  to  the  summer  vacation  months, 
or  to  the  long  hours  when  the  school 
buildings  are  dark,  or  to  the  late  hours 
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when  girls  who  are  mere  children  are 
hanging  around  railroad  and  bus  stations. 

There  will  be  geographical  gaps:  high 
delinquency  areas  without  supervised 
playgrounds,  wrong-side-of-the-railroad- 
track  neighborhoods  without  boys'  clubs, 
districts  with  substandard  housing,  a  high 
disease  rate  and  no  health  center,  heavily 
populated  sections  with  insufficient 
schools,  and  so  on. 

There  will  be  functional  gaps  affecting 
every  part  of  the  community  in  greater 
or  less  degree. 

The  gaps,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be 
filled  in  systematically  and  steadily,  even 
if  it  takes  decades  for  a  community  to  do 
it.  I  once  saw  a  man  whose  back  had 
been  terribly  burned.  The  surgeons  had 
grafted  little  islands  of  skin  all  over  it, 
and  they  were  slowly  growing  toward 
each  other.  In  time  his  back  would  be 
completely  covered  with  healthy  tissue. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way,  we  can  plant 
islands  of  wholesome  influence — facilities, 
programs,  people — at  various  points  in  a 
community.  If  we  place  them  close 
enough  to  each  other  and  make  sure  that 
they  have  a  strong  and  steady  growth, 
they  will  finally  cover  the  whole  com- 
munity with  healthy,  protective  tissue. 

Enforce  the  Law:  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  organization  of  direct  services  to  de- 
linquents should  be  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment to  stamp  out  places  that  breed  de- 
linquent behavior,  to  drain  them  of  their 
bad  influence  just  as  the  swamps  are 
drained  of  the  stagnant  pools  in  which 
mosquitoes  breed.  The  dark  corners  of 
the  community  -  -  disorderly  rooming 
houses,  cheap  dance  halls,  bars  and  grills 
that  never  ask  the  client's  age,  unregu- 
lated movie  houses — must  be  eliminated 
or  brought  under  supervised  control  by 
a  police  force  that  not  only  knows  how 
to  deal  with  their  proprietors,  but  which 
also  knows  how  to  handle  with  sympathy 
and  intelligence  the  boys  and  girls  who 
get  in  trouble  at  these  places. 

Build  Character:  Finally,  community 
planners  can  take  heart  in  the  knowledge 
that  much  of  what  we  call  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  a  wholly  natural  thing.  It 
is  not  like  some  mysterious  malady  for 
which  we  must  find  a  new  and  striking 
remedy.  The  greater  part  of  our  troubles 
can  be  cured  before  they  start  to  become 
real  troubles,  by  the  use  of  tried-and- 
true  home  remedies,  with  the  ordinary 
dose  doubled  or  trebled  when  necessary. 
So  the  systematic  development  of  an 
understanding  adult  leadership  in  our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  parent  associa- 
tions, our  boys'  clubs,  community  centers, 
and  other  character  building  institutions 
needs  to  be  part  of  any  well  rounded 


Ralph  Crane  for  Black  Star.    Courtesy  of  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
Opportunities  for  interesting  and  healthful  activities  help  build  bodies  and  characters 


community  plan.  Here  are  the  educational 
forces  to  build  up  the  resistances  to  temp- 
tation, in  the  same  way  that  health  edu- 
cation builds  up  physical  well-being  as 
the  best  resistant  to  disease. 

Federal-State  Planning 

ALTHOUGH  OUR  FRONT  LINE  OF  AT- 
tack  upon  delinquency  is  in  the  com- 
munity, there  are  some  things  which  the 
federal  government  can  and  should  do. 
It  may  well  accept  temporary  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  in  areas  badly  disrupted 
by  war  activities  and  unable  to  cope  with 
their  new  problems.  Similarly,  some  prob- 
lems are  statewide  in  nature,  just  as 
others  are  nationwide.  State  and  federal 
help  will  be  needed  in  financing  some 
programs,  in  giving  impetus  and  direc- 
tion to  others. 

In  a  complete  and  well-rounded 
program  of  prevention  and  control  there 
is  a  chance  for  all  of  us  to  do  something: 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker,  the  teacher  and  the  preacher,  the 
policeman  and  the  psychiatrist,  the  athlete 
and  the  artist,  the  caseworker  and  the 
clubwoman.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
neighborhood  councils  arc  those  that  have 
brought  together  humble  and  academic- 


ally ignorant  residents  of  the  area  and 
outsiders  who  were  professionally  trained 
but  did  not  take  a  superior  attitude.  De- 
linquency can  perhaps  be  controlled  from 
above  and  outside,  perhaps  even  by  peo- 
ple who  take  a  holier-than-thou  attitude 
toward  the  delinquent,  his  family,  and 
his  neighborhood.  But  it  can  assuredly 
never  be  prevented  that  way,  and  the 
most  effective  and  least  wasteful  method 
of  control  in  the  long  run  is  prevention. 

Concerted  and  Sustained  Action 
OUR  ATTACK  ON   DELINQU  KXfY   MUST 

be  sustained,  not  sporadic;  it  must  be  con- 
certed, not  piecemeal  action.  Delinquency 
does  not  take  a  vacation  or  observe  the 
holidays  or  subside  on  Sunday.  We  need 
to  intensify  our  efforts  at  certain  hours 
and  times  of  the  year,  but  we  cannot 
afford  ever  to  stop  them  entirely.  A  care- 
ful study  in  New  Jersey  showed  that  the 
delinquency  rate  is  highest  in  the  late 
afternoon  hours  and  in  the  early  and 
middle  evening  hours.  But  the  experi- 
enced chief  probation  officer  who  com- 
piled those  figures  knows  that  delinquency 
is  a  twenty-four  hour,  365-day  problem, 
and  that  nothing  but  an  unremitting  at- 
tack on  it  will  succeed. 
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How  to  Begin 


A  report  from  Community  X which  met  disturbing  rumors  and  figures  on  juvenile 

delinquency  with  conference,  planning,  and    with    assigned    responsibility    for   action. 


YESTERDAY,    i\    COMMUNITY    \- 


Johnny  d'Amico  was  hailed  to  Juvenile 
Court  for  raising  a  rumpus  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  public  library.  Around 
the  corner,  Steve  Strebenski's  parents  were 
visited  by  the  school  attendance  officer. 
Over  in  the  next  block,  Mary  Kelly  was 
brought  home  late  last  night  by  a  plain- 
clothes  man  from  the  crime  prevention 
bureau.  And  downtown,  the  police  are  still 
wondering  what  to  do  about  Daisy  Miller, 
who  stepped  off  the  bus,  met  a  soldier  on 
the  next  corner,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  nearest  hotel — for  dinner,  she  thought. 

This  morning  the  Express  carries  a 
front  page  story  about  the  increase  in  ju- 
venile delinquency.  The  juvenile  judge, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  secretary  of  the  YWCA,  the 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
all  think  the  situation  is  serious.  All  agree 
that  something  should  be  done.  Each 
iiKikes  a  different  recommendation. 

This  afternoon  the  war  services  branch 
of  the  defense  council  is  calling  a  confer- 
ence, jointly  with  the  council  of  social 
agencies.  It  will  be  attended  by  all  the 
people  interviewed  in  the  morning  Ex- 
press, and  many  other  representatives  of 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation  agencies. 
The  purpose  is  to  take  stock — find  out 
why  the  things  already  done  in  the  com- 
munity have  not  brought  delinquency  un- 
der better  control — and  to  plan  for  the 
future  in  the  light  of  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  the  adjustment  problems  of 
young  people  are  not  going  to  disappear 
next  year,  or  even  the  year  after. 

Where  to  Begin 
COMMUNITY  X- 


•  COULD  BE  ALMOST 

any  community  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  working  conference— to  make  plans, 
assign  responsibility  for  action.  Where 
shall  it  begin? 

The  conference  can  keep  its  feet  on 
the  ground  if  it  will  concern  itself  with 
finding  out  who  these  youngsters  are,  and 
ho\v  the  right  things  can  be  done  to  help 
keep  them  from  getting  into  further 
trouble.  Planning  based  on  the  systematic 
discovery,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  certain  kinds  of 
ill  health  has  been  a  keystone  in  the  de- 
velopment of  preventive  health  programs. 
Such  planning  is  also  a  keystone  in  pre- 


BRADLEY  BUELL 

— By  the  executive  editor  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  who  has  a  varied  back- 
ground in  community  organization. 
Formerly  field  director  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  he  is  now 
serving  as  consultant  to  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  and  to  the  Syracuse 
postwar  planning  project  sponsored  by 
Fortune  magazine. 

venting  delinquency  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  social  breakdown. 

So  the  conference  should  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Rumors  have  been  rife 
of  pregnant  school  girls,  of  "door  key" 
children,  of  child  labor,  of  burglaries  and 
petty  larceny  by  young  boys.  If  these  ru- 
mors have  any  truth  in  them,  someone 
must  have  found  particular  boys  and  par- 
ticular girls  who  were  in  these  particular 
troubles  at  some  particular  time. 

Early  Discovery 

WHO  FINDS  THEM?  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

conference  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
be  of  help  before  trouble  has  become  seri- 
ous. They  will,  indeed,  earmark  this  as 
one  of  the  principles  on  which  to  base 
their  long  time  preventive  program. 
Therefore,  they  should  ask:  Are  these 
contacts  with  youth  just  chance,  or  part 
of  a  systematic  community  plan  to  locate 
cases  of  difficulty  at  an  early  stage? 

By  the  Schools:  The  schools  are  reporting 
increased  truancy,  irregular  attendance, 
children  dropping  out  in  their  early  teens. 
There  have  been  scandalous  rumors  about 
the  girls  of  the  junior  high — unconfirmed 
and  nndenied.  Various  people  in  the  school 
system  know  the  particular  boys  and  girls 
who  are  the  occasion  of  these  general  re- 
ports. The  attendance  officer  or  visiting 
teacher  knows  the  truants,  the  classroom 
teacher  the  child  who  is  "difficult,"  the 
principal  the  real  troublemakers. 

By  the  Social  Agencies:  The  conference 
will  think  of  other  agencies  that  know 
young  people  in  trouble:  the  public  wel- 
fare department  that  knows  the  problems 
of  the  children  in  its  families;  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society,  whose  worker  is  watching 
the  bus  stations  for  young  girls  and  famil- 
ies come  to  town  to  work,  or  to  "see  a 
solilier" — or  just  to  "come";  the  Red 
Cross,  in  contact  with  families  of  service- 
men ;  the  Salvation  Army,  with  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  underprivileged  ;  the  Scouts ; 


the  Y's ;  the  boys'  club ;  and  other  organi- 
zations or  neighborhood  clubs,  in  which 
are  enrolled  nearly  25  percent  of  the  teen- 
age boys  and  girls  of  community  X ; 

the  churches,  where  many  children  are  on 
the  Sunday  school  rolls ;  and  other  groups. 
The  contacts  of  all  of  these  agencies  give 
them  an  intimate  knowledge  of  individual 
boys  and  girls  who  seem  to  be  thrown  off 
balance  by  the  social  repercussions  of  the 
war.  In  the  main,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  these  discoveries  early — before  seri- 
ous trouble  has  set  in. 

!!y  I  he  I'fjlift-:  Everyone  knows  that  today 
the  cop  on  the  beat  gets  acquainted  with 
the  juvenile  population  of  community  X 
-  aged  six  and  over.  He  has  directed 
traffic  for  boys  and  girls  on  their  wax- 
to  school.  He  knows  their  names,  and 
where  they  live.  If  they  "break  and 
enter,"  he  must  track  them  down.  He 
patrols  the  taverns  and  the  honky-tonks, 
keeps  track  of  loitering  girls  and  boys, 
watches  out  for  stolen  cars,  keeps  bicycles 
off  the  sidewalk.  His  primary  function  is 
to  uphold  the  law,  but  clearly  also,  "Mr. 
Policeman"  must  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  community's  plan  for  discovering  those 
in  trouble,  or  those  likely  to  get  into  it. 

Recording  and  Clearance:  At  this  point  it 
should  be  apparent  that  in  addition  to  the 
cooperation  of  all  these  agencies,  other 
things  are  essential  to  a  good  case-finding 
plan.  Because  all  this  knowledge  about  in- 
dividual youngsters  and  their  families  is 
not  very  useful  if  it  is  kept  in  the  heads  of 
individual  policemen,  teachers,  clergymen, 
or  social  workers,  some  systematic  record- 
ing is  obviously  important.  Next,  some 
kind  of  systematic  clearance  is  called  for. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  these 
various  contacts.  The  same  boys  and  girls 
go  to  school,  meet  the  police,  are  members 
of  clubs,  and  of  families  served  by  social 
agencies.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
juvenile  delinquents  seems  such  ;\  stag'-cr- 
ing  problem  to  community  X —  -  is  that 
the  multiple  generalizations  by  different 
agencies  are  based  on  many  of  the  same 
I.  Appropriate  committees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies  should  be  assigned 
the  task  of  improving  both  of  these  pro- 
cedures. 

With  this  action,   the  conference  may 
well  adjourn  this  day's  session,  for  it  has 
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defined  and  discussed  the  first  step  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  its  community 
'  plan  :  the  systematic  discovery  of  cases  that 
need  help. 

Screening 

WHEN  THE  CONFERENCE  RECONVENES, 
its  members  must  face  the  fact  that  when 
the  policeman,  or  teacher,  or  clergyman 
discovers  a  case  of  seeming  trouble,  he 
must  decide  whether  anything  should  be 
done  about  it,  and  if  so,  what.  Being  sen- 

•,  sible  people,  they  will  know  that  some  of 
these  cases  represent  no  real  trouble  and 
call  for  no  formal  procedure  in  their 
handling.  Others  are  more  serious,  and 

!  if  improperly  handled  may  lead  on  to  fur- 
ther difficulti'es.  Some  stand  out  undeni- 
ably as  trouble  with  a  capital  T.  If  all  a 
teen-age  youngster  has  done  is  to  put  a 
baseball  through  a  window,  perhaps  Mr. 
Policeman  need  do  no  more  than  point 
out  the  error  of  his  ways  and  tell  his  par- 
ents that  they,  too,  might  offer  some  good 
advice.  Perhaps  a  chance  to  have  some 
fun  in  a  boys'  club  or  Y  is  all  he  needs. 
But  many  cases  are  not  so  simple.  A 
boy's  or  girl's  behavior  may  be  due  to  fam- 

i  ily  neglect  or  abuse,  to  circumstances 
and  conditions  calling  for  expert  help.  So 
the  decision  that  the  discoverer  of  the 
trouble  must  make,  is  important.  He 
needs  all  the  wisdom  he  can  command. 

Perhaps  the  conference  will  decide  that 
a  committee  of  the  defense  council  ought 
to  plan  short  courses  or  institutes  for  these 
key  people,  covering  such  subjects  as  child 
psychology,  juvenile  behavior,  the  avail- 
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able  services  of  social  agencies.  If  com- 
munity X is  a  fairly  large  city,  they 

should  go  one  step  further.  There  ought 
to  be  someone  connected  with  the  schools, 
probably  in  the  attendance  office,  whose 
training  and  experience  make  for  even 
greater  wisdom ;  similarly,  in  the  juvenile 
aid  division  of  the  police  department ;  per- 
haps in  the  personnel  departments  of  large 
industries.  These  experts  would  not  serve 
as  "social  diagnosticians,"  or  give  unlim- 
ited service  to  particular  cases.  Rather, 
they  would  assist  the  teacher,  the  officer 
on  the  beat,  the  counselor  of  the  personnel 
department,  to  screen  the  cases,  and  help 
direct  those  that  spell  real  trouble  to  the 
agencies  equipped  to  make  a  careful  diag- 
nosis. 

On  the  staffs  of  the  service  agencies  in 
community  X—  -  there  are  people  who 
have  this  trained  competence.  Faced  with 
a  general  shortage  of  trained  social  work- 
ers, the  conference  may  well  decide  that 
some  of  the  few  available  can  be  of  great- 
est value  to  the  community  as  "specialists" 
in  key  spots.  For  here  are  the  places  where 
a  stitch  in  time  may  save  nine — nine 
youngsters  who  never  need  have  gone  to 
the  Juvenile  Court,  or  nine  agencies  which 
have  to  waste  precious  time  and  energy  in 
deciding  that  this  or  that  case  never 
should  have  come  to  them  at  all.  Again,  a 
committee  from  one  of  the  central  plan- 
ning bodies  must  assume  responsibility  for 
practical  action  and  negotiation. 

An  appropriate  time  for  adjournment 
has  now  come,  for  the  conference  has  ex- 
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plored  the  second  thing  essential  to  a  good 
plan:  the  intelligent  and  discriminating 
referral  of  cases  after  they  are  discovered. 

Social  Diagnosis 

THE   QUESTION    BEFORE   THE   CONFER- 

ence  when  it  reconvenes  is  to  whom  the 
specialist  or  teacher,  policeman  or  club 
leader,  priest,  personnel  counselor,  or  shop 
steward,  should  turn  when  he  sees  evi- 
dence of  complicated  factors  that  require 
more  expert  help  than  he  can  give.  It 
will  be  easier  to  answer  this  question  if 
four  things  are  understood.  First,  con- 
structive help  for  Johnny,  Steve,  Mary, 
Daisy,  and  their  families,  must  be  based 
on  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  their 
trouble  and  the  reasons  for  it,  by  people 
who  have  more  than  a  common  sense 
knowledge  of  juvenile  behavior  and  fam- 
ily breakdown — that  is,  a  social  diagnosis 
by  the  best  professional  skill  available. 

Second,  while  the  concern  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  has  seemed  to  be 
with  children  and  young  people,  they  have 
known  all  along  that  Johnny's  rumpus  at 
the  public  library  is  probably  as  much  due 
to  his  mother's  leaving  him  there  as  to  in- 
nate mischievousness ;  and  that  Steve  is 
setting  up  pins  in  the  bowling  alley  be- 
cause his  family  encourages  him  to  earn 
money  instead  of  to  concentrate  on  getting 
the  most  out  of  his  schooling. 

In  other  words,  the  agency  making  the 
social  diagnosis  of  Johnny's  difficulty  must 
be  equipped  to  study  the  entire  problem 
of  Johnny  and  his  family,  not  just  the 
problem  of  his  mischievousness,  not  just 
the  problem  of  his  working  mother,  not 
just  the  problem  of  their  having  come 
to  town  recently — but  all  of  these.  For  in 
this  combination  lie  some  of  the  roots  of 
Johnny's  delinquent  tendencies. 

Third,  as  a  practical  matter  the  police 
and  others  have  to  refer  some  of  the  cases 
they  discover  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  or  its 
probation  staff.  For  families  wilfully 
neglecting  their  children,  boys  stealing, 
girls  guilty  of  sex  delinquency,  official 
action  is  required,  either  by  law  or  com- 
munity attitude.  But  for  many  others, 
this  is  not  necessary.  Their  problems  can 
be  referred  directly  to  the  appropriate 
agency  for  study  and  diagnosis. 

Fourth,  both  the  official  or  court  cases 
and  those  that  do  not  go  to  court  need 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  diagnostic  study. 

If  community  X is  a  small  or  rural 

county,  the  department  of  public  welfare 
probably  will  have  the  only  staff  with 
more  than  a  layman's  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are  making  for  trouble  with 
Johnny  and  his  family.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  child  welfare  specialist  attached  to  that 
staff.  Perhaps  a  psychiatrist  from  the 
state  hospital  comes  in  occasionally  for 
consultation.  Certainly  the  department 
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COMMUNITY  PLAN  FOR  THE 


Discovery,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Behavior 


Type  of  Case 


Discovery  and  Screening 


Social  Diagnosis 


Treatment 


Social  Casework 

Medicine 

Psychiatry 
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Essentials  of  a  complete  community  program,  showing  the   flow  of  cases  from  one  specialized  function  to  another 


can  turn  to  health  department  or  hospital 
clinics  to  secure  medical  examination 
where  that  is  needed.  A  larger  com- 
munity X may  have  family  and  chil- 
dren's casework  agencies,  or  a  child  guid- 
ance clinic,  specializing  in  the  social  and 
psychiatric  diagnosis  of  families  with  ad- 
justment and  behavior  problems.  In  any 
event,  the  conference  must  decide  which 
agency  or  agencies  are  best  equipped  to 
come  at  these  problems,  and  then  plan  to 
use  effectively  such  casework  and  psychi- 
atric personnel  as  it  can  put  its  hands  on. 
For  these  are  the  people  who  have  more 
trained  knowledge  and  diagnostic  skill 
than  the  rest  of  us  possess. 

Having  made  this  decision,  the  confer- 
ence will  see  that  it  must  charge  the  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies  or  defense  council 
with  responsibility  for  working  out  re- 
ferral agreements  with  the  police,  schools, 
churches,  personnel  counselors.  The  peo- 
ple who  discover  young  people  and  fami- 
lies in  trouble  need  to  understand  to  what 
agency  the  cases  beyond  their  own  com- 
petence should  be  referred  for  study. 

Particularly  will  the  juvenile  judge, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  conference,  insist 


that  these  agreements  be  based  on  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  the 
court  and  its  relation  to  the  diagnostic 
agency  or  agencies.  At  present  he  feels 
that  too  many  cases  are  dumped  in  his 
lap.  Families  "grossly  and  wilfully" 
neglecting  their  children  should  be 
brought  to  him,  of  course.  So  should  boys 
and  girls  who  have  broken  the  law.  Au- 
thoritative action  in  these  instances  is 
necessary. 

Role  of  the  Judge 

BUT  THE  JUDGE  SEES  NO  REASON  WHY 

every  family  wishing  to  place  a  child 
need  come  to  him  for  a  commitment  in 
order  to  receive  assistance  from  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department.  Nor  why  a  lot 
of  "nuisance"  cases  of  misbehavior  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  wilful  lawbreaking) 
should  be  mixed  up  with  his  more  serious 
problems,  especially  when  someone  else 
could  handle  them  better.  Nor  why  he 
should  handle  cases  of  ordinary  truancy. 
Moreover,  he  knows  that  he  ought  to 
have  before  him  when  he  hears  a  case, 
either  officially  or  unofficially,  the  best 
possible  study  of  that  whole  family  situ- 


ation. He  is  entirely  willing  to  direct  h 
probation  officer  to  turn  to  a  competen 
designated  agency  for  assistance  in  makii 
such  a  social  diagnosis,  but  he  wants  1 
be  sure  that  this  assistance  can  and  wi 
be  forthcoming.  Otherwise,  he  must  ti 
to  add  specially  trained  social  workers  i 
his  staff,  and  provide  for  the  diagnost 
consultation  of  psychiatrists,  although  1 
realizes  that  separate  facilities  of  his  ow 
will  be  difficult  to  build  up,  and  that  a 
uneconomical  duplicate  service  may  resu! 
In  arrangements  for  diagnostic  hel 
moreover,  the  judge  would  like  to  s< 
much  better  use  made  of  the  detentic 
home.  Too  many  children  are  dumpe 
there  because  his  probation  staff  or  tl 
police  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  wit 
them.  If  the  agency  or  agencies  to  whic 
the  cases  are  to  be  referred  for  study  wi 
act  promptly;  if  they  will  cooperate  wit 
him  and  the  police  in  making  immediai 
temporary  plans  for  care  (in  their  ow 
homes  or  in  foster  homes)  while  the  it 
vestigation  is  in  process,  the  detentio 
home  would  be  used  only  for  the  purpoi 
for  which  it  was  intended :  short  tin 
care,  while  other  plans  are  being  made. 
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The  conference,  so  far,  has  made  genu- 
ine progress.  It  has  called  the  roll  of  the 
institutions  and  individuals  most  likely  to 
uncover  the  troubles  of  young  people  and 
their  families.  It  has  agreed  upon  the 
agencies  best  qualified  to  study  the  more 
complex  situations.  It  has  decided  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  referral  of  these 
cases.  One  further  task  must  be  reserved 
for  a  final  meeting:  From  whom  will 
Johnny,  Steve,  Mary,  Daisy,  and  their 
families  receive  the  services  their  needs  re- 
quire? Are  those  services  available? 

Treatment — the  Services  Required 

THE  FINAL  SESSION  WILL  START  WITH 

the  clear  understanding  that  the  problems 
shown  by  the  study  of  Johnny,  Steve, 
Mary,  and  Daisy  define  the  services  that 
they  need.  If  some  of  their  difficulties  are 
due  to  poor  household  management,  or  to 
lack  of  guidance  by  their  parents,  or  to 
their  mother's  working,  or  to  loss  of  in- 
come, or  a  broken  home,  they  need  social 
service. 

If  Johnny  spends  too  much  time  alone, 
or  if  tough  Steve  is  inclined  to  "gang" 
with  other  "toughies,"  they  may  also  need 
groupwork  service — a  planned  association 
with  other  boys  that  will  draw  out  the 
one,  and  chip  rough  edges  off  the  other. 
If  part  of  their  trouble  goes  back  to 
father's  tuberculosis,  or  to  their  own  ade- 
noids, or  to  venereal  infection,  there  must 
be  medical  service. 

If  any  of  their  troubles  are  due  to  gross 
neglect,  or  if  one  of  them  has  been  guilty 
of  serious  infraction  of  the  law,  authorita- 
tive supervision  must  step  in,  backed  by 
the  legal  powers  of  the  court. 

And  if  the  boy  or  girl  is  an  old  offender, 
too  far  along  the  path  of  habitual  anti- 
social behavior,  correctional  training  'in 
an  institution  may  offer  the  best  chance 
for  rehabilitation.  The  conference  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  the  reasons  back 
of  any  case  of  delinquent  behavior  are 
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seldom  so  simple  as  to  require  only  one 
kind  of  service.  Almost  always  a  combi- 
nation of  several  is  needed. 

If  community  X is  a  small  town  or 

rural  community,  a  relatively  few  agencies 
will  be  administering  many  different  kinds 

of  service.  In  a  larger  community  X , 

the  conference  will  find  many  agencies, 
but  with  service  gaps  between  them,  and 
the  danger  of  overlap  and  duplication. 

In  any  case,  the  conference  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  task  of  listing,  classifying, 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  available  serv- 
ices. 

Social  Service 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BEGIN  IS  TO  LIST  THE 

agency  or  agencies  that  are  or  should  be 
equipped  to  give  casework  service  to  the 
whole  family  of  any  of  the  youngsters 


found  to  be  in  trouble.  The  discussion 
has  emphasized  repeatedly  that  Steve's  ab- 
sence from  school,  the  quarrels  between 
his  father  and  mother,  his  father's  heavy 
drinking,  his  sister's  "wild  ways,"  the  re- 
current lack  of  money  to  pay  the  rent,  are 
all  of  one  piece.  No  piecemeal  service  will 
rehabilitate  the  family. 

The  agencies  to  provide  service  are  very 
likely  to  be  the  same  ones  already  selected 
to  make  the  diagnosis,  for  both  study  and 
care  require  caseworkers  equipped  by  un- 
derstanding and  competence  to  work  with 
the  entire  family  group.  The  large  city 

community  X will  place  high  on  its 

list  the  private  family  agencies,  today  in 
a  much  better  position  in  both  small  and 
large  communities  to  give  a  generalized 
casework  service  than  they  were  when 
burdened  with  the  overwhelming  relief 
loads  of  the  depression  Thirties. 

But  these  generalized  agencies  them- 
selves require  other  more  specialized  so- 
cial service  resources  with  which  to  meet 
some  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
families  of  youth  in  trouble. 

For  Working  Mothers:  In  some  cases  the 
mother  will  be  working  in  war  industry. 
Perhaps  she  has  always  had  to  work  out- 
side her  home.  Her  inability  to  find  suit- 
able day  care  for  her  younger  children, 
or  after  school  care  for  the  older  ones, 
may  be  directly  responsible  for  their  dif- 
ficulties, as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
general  breakdown  of  family  morale. 

For   "Broken"    or   "Neglected"   Homes: 

Courtesy  "of  Austin,   Texas.   Recreation   Department   Hmk('"      '1OmCS      Illa-V      bc      tllC      reaSO11      ((" 
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They  may  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock, 
or  one  or  both  parents  may  be  dead,  or 
separated.  In  some  cases,  the  parents  may 
be  incompetent,  guilty  of  "habitual  am) 
wilful  neglect."  The  child's  best  oppor- 
tunity for  a  normal  life  may  be  in  a  se- 
lected and  supervised  foster  home.  The 
department  of  public  welfare  may  provide 
this  service,  or  a  private  child  care  agency  ; 
or  it  may  be  part  of  the  service  of  a  gen- 
eral casework  agency.  Community  X 

also,  no  doubt,  has  children's  institutions. 
Here  are  resources  if  foster  homes  are  un- 
available, or  for  children  who  would  be 
better  off  in  an  institutional  environment. 

For  Unmarried  Mothers  and  the  Tran- 
sient :  Perhaps  community  X has  dis- 
covered that  more  girls  are  now  "in 
trouble"  than  before  the  war  boom  came. 
Perhaps  it  has  found  more  girls  or  fami- 
lies in  transit,  presenting  the  community 
with  problems.  In  any  case,  it  will  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  its  casework 
agencies  are  satisfactorily  serving  these 

complex  needs.   If  community  X is  a 

large  city,  it  probably  has  specialized 
agencies  to  which  transient  families  and 
wayward  girls  can  be  referred. 

In  listing  the  agencies  equipped  to  pro- 
vide generalized  casework  services,  and 
these  essential  supplemental  resources,  the 
conference  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
important  contribution  of  the  psychiatrist 
to  the  treatment  of  neuropsychiatric  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  diagnosis  of  behavior 
difficulties.  The  conference  will  know  it 
needs  as  much  of  that  service  as  it  can 
get  —  for  both  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Except  in  large  communities,  able  to  af- 
ford a  specialized  mental  hygiene  clinic, 
the  conference  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that 
this  service  will  be  most  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  agencies  carrying  the 
main  responsibility  for  study,  diagnosis, 
and  general  service  to  family  units. 

Groupwork  Service 

COMMUNITY  X ,  EVEN  IF  NOT  OF 

great  size,  has  many  agencies  serving  the 
recreation  and  leisure  time  needs  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  adults  as  well.  These  prob- 
ably include  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  boy's  clubs,  YM  and 
YWCA's,  Catholic  and  Jewish  youth  or- 
ganizations, settlements,  and  neighborhood 
agencies,  which  reach  all  types  of  people 
and  offer  varied  opportunities  for  normal, 
wholesome  association.  All  this  helps  give 
healthy  release  from  the  tensions,  tempta- 
tions and  strains  that  today  are  pulling 
children  and  young  people  towards  anti- 
social action. 

But  for  Johnny,  Steve,  Mary,  Daisy, 
and  the  others  whose  troubles  are  deep 
seated,  casual  participation  in  these  pro- 


grams is  not  enough.  Indeed,  if  pre- 
delinquent  or  delinquent  young  people  are 
wrongly  placed,  their  association  and  ac- 
tivities may  intensify  rather  than  dissipate 
their  difficulties.  The  club  which  they 
may  be  persuaded  to  join  must  have  a 
leader  who  will  understand  them.  Its 
other  members  must  be  boys  or  girls  with 
whom  they  can  get  along  in  harmony.  Its 
activities  must  be  such  as  to  give  them 
genuine  satisfactions. 

And  so  the  task  before  the  conference 
is  not  merely  to  list  its  recreation  agencies. 
It  must  go  farther  and  be  sure  that  to 
someone  is  assigned  the  task  of  finding  out 
what  agencies  have  what  clubs  or  groups, 
with  what  kinds  of  leaders  and  programs, 
to  which  particular  boys  and  girls  can  be 
referred  for  assistance  in  making  satisfac- 
tory social  adjustments. 

Medical  Service 
COMMUNITY  X- 


HAS   MEDICAL 

services,  although  without  doubt  enlist- 
ment of  its  doctors  and  nurses  in  the 
armed  services  has  put  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  those  remaining.  Ill  health  from 
any  cause  is  often  an  important  factor 
contributing  to  family  breakdown.  Are 
there  general  clinics  to  which  particular 
children  and  their  families  can  be  re- 
ferred? In  the  event  that  serious  illness 
is  disorganizing  the  family's  life,  can  hos- 
pitalization  be  arranged,  and  will  the  hos- 
pital or  the  department  of  public  welfare 
meet  costs  beyond  the  family's  ability  to 
pay?  For  mothers,  married  or  unmarried, 
what  are  the  agencies  that  will  provide 
prenatal,  maternal,  and  infant  service?  Is 
there  a  nursing  agency  on  which  to  call 
when  there  is  illness  in  the  family?  The 
conference  will  want  to  be  sure  that  there 
are  suitable  clinics  in  the  health  depart- 
ment, the  hospitals,  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  disease  contracted 
by  girls  or  boys,  or  by  the  adults  in  their 
families. 

Authoritative  Supervision 

HERE   THE   CONFERENCE    WILL    NOT 
need    to   list    numerous   agencies,   for   in 

community   X this  is  the  exclusive 

function  of  the  probation  department  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  Often  the  court's  au- 
thority is  loosely  exercised,  tempered  with 
friendly  counsel,  advice,  and  help  to  the 
youngster  and  his  family.  But  to  families 
who  are  neglecting  or  abusing  their 
younger  members,  for  teen-age  boys  and 
girls  who  have  broken  the  law,  whose 
behavior  is  seriously  antisocial,  such  au- 
thority is  an  essential  addition  to  the  other 
services  they  may  need.  The  very  fact 
that  this  relationship  is  authoritative  is 
potent  reason  for  a  probation  staff  with 
understanding,  knowledge,  .and  skill.  For 


without  these  qualities,  the  use  of  au- 
thority is  likely  to  breed  difficulties  in- 
stead of  helping  to  cure  them. 

Correctional  Training 

AMONG     THE     YOUNG     PEOPLE     IN 

community  X whose  troubles  come 

to  its  attention,  the  court  will  find  some 
who  must  be  committed  to  one  of  the 
state's  correctional  institutions,  because  of 
repeated  offenses  or  the  seriousness  of  their 
misbehavior.  Obviously,  the  better  the 
local  services  in  the  community,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  cases  where  the  judge 
feels  compelled  to  make  this  disposition. 
But  the  conference  must  know  about  these 
institutions,  and  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  state  authority,  which  administers 
them.  Well  conducted,  they  may  fulfill 
the  role  for  which  they  are  intended — 
discipline  with  sympathy  and  intelligence, 
education  and  vocational  training,  social 
and  psychiatric  treatment  of  emotional  dis- 
orders. Poorly  conducted,  they  may  return 
these  young  people  as  the  sure  criminals 
of  tomorrow. 

THE    CONFERENCE    HAS    FINISHED    ITS 

review.  As  every  community  must,  it 
started  with  what  it  knew  about  its  young 
people  who  were  getting  into  trouble. 
And  also,  as  every  community  must,  it  has 
begun  to  plan  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
services  now  at  hand  to  help  these  young- 
sters. Starting  with  the  police,  the  teach- 
ers, the  clergy,  and  others  who  come  in 
contact  with  troubled  people,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  thorough  diagnosis,  re- 
viewing the  various  types  of  service  which 
may  be  required  and  the  agencies  prepared 
to  provide  them,  the  conference  has 
studied  the  community  problem  of  de- 
linquent behavior,  and  the  resources  that 
can  be  mobilized  to  assist  children,  youth, 
and  families  in  trouble. 

But  the  members  will  see  that  this  is 
really  only  a  beginning.    They  will  have 

seen  that  community  X is  woefully 

lacking  in  some  of  the  needed  services, 
that  more  and  better  trained  people  are 
required  in  some  of  the  key  agencies. 
They  will  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  different  services  rendered  at 
different  times  to  the  same  family  fall  far 
short  of  the  mark  unless  they  are  so  co- 
ordinated as  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
real  reasons  behind  the  troubles  of 
Johnny,  Steve,  Mary,  and  Daisy.  They 
have  seen  that  a  strong,  representative, 
and  well  administered  community  council 
must  carry  out  the  plans  which  they  have 
initiated.  And,  above  all,  they  will  have 
acquired  the  conviction  that  continuous, 
systematic  planning  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  a  systematic  testing  of  results. 
They  will  want  to  know,  a  year  from 
now,  what  progress  can  be  measured. 
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New  Role  of  the  Police 

How  law  enforcement  officers  are  locating  "trouble  spots"  and  dealing  with 
"corner  kids"  before  they  become  delinquent.  What  more  the  police  can  do. 


POLICE  OFFICERS  AND  OTHERS  RESPON- 

sible  for  law  enforcement,  today  are 
pushing  forward  the  community  battle- 
line  against  juvenile  delinquency.  They 
are  patroling  streets,  taverns,  dance  halls, 
bus  stations,  and  vacant  lots — not  merely 
to  "catch"  juvenile  offenders  but  also  to 
prevent  these  places  from  becoming  de- 
linquency breeding  spots. 

Twelve  months  ago  most  police  officers 
and  sheriffs,  if  they  thought  about  it  at 
all,  considered  that  they  were  doing 
enough  to  prevent  delinquency  when 
they  followed  their  established  procedures 
for  generally  preserving  the  peace,  detect- 
ing crime,  and  apprehending  boys  and 
girls  after  the  offense  had  taken  place. 
But  in  the  last  year  they  have  seen  juve- 
nile problems  fester  and  spread  under  cir- 
cumstances well  known  to  the  officer  on 
the  beat.  These  officers  have  had  a 
unique,  day  to  day  opportunity  to  see 
what  goes  on  in  places  where  young  peo- 
ple get  into  trouble.  They  know  the 
owners,  and  they  know  about  the  conduct 
of  the  businesses.  There  has  been  steadily 
growing  realization  among  enforcement 
officials  that  within  their  reach  were 
some  of  the  chief  factors  contributing  to 
delinquency. 

Also,  enforcement  officials  are  seeing 
another  important  place  where  they  can 
help  further  the  attack  on  delinquency. 
The  police  officer  not  only  knows  the 
places  where  delinquency  is  bred;  he 
knows  the  particular  boys  and  girls  who 
are  delinquent,  or  in  danger  of  becoming 


ELIOT  NESS 

so.  And  so  instead  of  merely  apprehend- 
ing young  delinquents  as  offenders,  he  is 
being  trained  to  refer  individual  cases  to 
the  proper  social  agencies  for  guidance 
and  care. 

This  close  cooperation  between  the  po- 
lice and  social  agencies  is  helping  open  up 
new  opportunities  for  constructive  social 
service.  Frequently  the  service  of  social 
agencies  has  been  rendered  mainly  in 
those  instances  where  real  trouble  exists, 
or  at  least  after  youngsters  were  making  a 
considerable  nuisance  of  themselves.  Al- 
though the  agencies  have  been  generally 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children, 
they  have  lacked  the  machinery  to  reach 
out  and  discover  cases  in  the  earlier,  pre- 
delinquent  stages,  when  the  services  they 
have  to  offer  can  be  put  to  their  most  con- 
structive use. 

What  the  Police  Can  Do 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AUTHORITIES 

have  the  machinery  and  methods  to  help 
buttress  the  community's  attack  on  de- 
linquency not  only  at  these  important 
points,  but  also  at  many  others.  They 

— By  the  director  of  the  social  protec- 
tion division,  Office  of  Community  War 
Services.  As  director  of  safety  in  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Ness  reorganized  the  police 
on  a  modern  two-way  radio  basis,  won 
three  national  safety  awards.  Former 
police  stations  became  "Boys  Towns," 
and  the  Cleveland  crime  rate  was  cut 
in  half. 


conduct  an  around-the-clock  operation, 
and  are  on  the  job  not  only  during  the 
day  but  also  during  the  night  hours,  when 
many  of  the  most  flagrant  outbreaks  of 
delinquency  occur.  They  have  a  mobile 
personnel  which  moves  rapidly  and  as  a 
matter  of  routine  into  areas  where  the  so- 
cial agency  would  find  unhampered  move- 
ment difficult.  With  this  equipment  they 
are  helping  forge  links  in  the  chain  that 
will  bring  delinquency  under  better  con- 
trol by : 

1.  Regularly  patroling  public  places — 
streets,  taverns,  bus  stations,  parks,  roller 
skating  rinks,  dance  halls,  moving  picture 
houses,  and  so  on. 

2.  Investigating  the  operators  of  pub- 
lic establishments   to  determine   whether 
or  not  they  should  be  granted  licenses. 

3.  Investigating  complaints  about 
young   people   who   are   unlawfully   em- 
ployed as  minors,  exposed  to  solicitation, 
or  otherwise  being  exploited. 

4.  Searching  for  missing  boys  and  girls, 
unprotected    children,    truants    and    run- 
aways   from    homes,    courts   and    institu- 
tions. 

5.  Warning   juveniles   who   have   vio- 
lated  city  ordinances   by  hopping  street 
cars  or  buses,  trespassing,  making  exces- 
sive noise,  or  who  are  guilty  of  similar 
disorderly    acts;    and    giving    the    same 
warning  to  their  guardians. 

6.  Enforcing  curfew  laws  in  commu- 
nities where  they  have  been  enacted. 

7.  Investigating  all  juvenile  cases 
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touncl  in  the  course  of  patrol,  or  other- 
wise brought  to  the  attention  of  the  po- 
lice, and  referring  them  to  the  proper  so- 
cial agencies  for  study  and  treatment. 

8.  Cooperating   with   military,   health, 
and  other  government  authorities  in   lo- 
cating juveniles   with   venereal   infection 
who  have  been  reported  to  the  health  de- 
partment. 

9.  Cooperating    with   other    groups   in 
various  community  recreation  activities. 

10.  Collecting  data,  stimulating  juve- 
nile protective  measures,  and  working  to 
improve  general  community  conditions. 

Few  of  these  activities  are  completely 
new  to  the  police.  But,  today,  the  threat- 
ening rise  in  juvenile  offenses  is  impress- 
ing upon  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
importance  of  making  them  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated plan  for  delinquency  preven- 
tion. 

How  They  Are  Doing  It 

INITIAL  STEPS  WHICH  CAN  BE  TAKEN 
vary  from  community  to  community,  in- 
fluenced by  existing  needs,  current  new- 
ideas,  and  available  personnel. 

The  sheriff  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  for  ex- 
ample, has  succeeded  in  keeping  minors 
out  of  taverns  and  bars.  He  has  organ- 
ized the  youth  of  the  county  in  a  junior 
sheriff's  organization,  with  a  junior 
sheriff  and  a  number  of  deputy  junior 
sheriffs  in  each  school  in  the  county.  Once 
a  month  the  sheriff  himself,  or  his  assist- 
ant, visits  the  schools  and  talks  to  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  about  the  need 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  prevention 
of  crime.  Kenosha  citizens  believe  that 
the  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the 
law  developed  by  this  group  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  reduction  of  auto- 
mobile law  violations  and  many  other 
minor  offenses  throughout  the  county. 

In  Appleton,  Wis.,  the  police  and  the 
county  sheriff  are  strictly  enforcing  all 
liquor  laws,  including  a  recently  enacted 
state  law  making  it  illegal  for  a  minor  to 
enter  a  tavern. 

Police  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  are  enforc- 
ing a  city  ordinance  which  stipulates  that 
auto  courts,  hotels,  and  trailer  camps  shall 
immediately  report  the  registration  of 
minors  at  their  places  of  business. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the  surround- 
ing East  Bay  area,  police  recently  called 
together  local  tavern  owners  and  bar- 
tenders to  tell  them  that  they  must  do 
their  share  in  controlling  juvenile  delin- 
quency, on  penalty  of  the  suspension  or 
revocation  of  their  licenses.  The  liquor 
sellers  assured  the  police  that  they  would 
cooperate  in  this  program. 

Police  in  many  communities  have  gone 
farther  in  the  development  of  their  plans, 
and  have  established  special  juvenile  aid 
units  within  their  departments.  Ham- 


mond, Ind.,  for  example,  has  a  unit  headed 
by  a  juvenile  aid  officer  who  works  with  a 
representative  community  council,  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  dealing  with 
children  and  their  parents  on  minor  of- 
fenses, this  unit  has  kept  many  juvenile 
cases  from  going  to  court. 

The  Chicago  police  department's  crime 
prevention  bureau  is  taking  these  special 
patrol  measures.  Extra  policewomen  are 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  naval  pier 
from  8  A.M.  to  midnight.  In  the  busi- 
ness district,  twelve  are  stationed  during 
the  day,  and  others  go  on  duty  from  4 
P.M.  to  4  A.M.,  the  two  shifts  thus  cover- 
ing twenty  hours.  Plainclothes  men  are 
stationed  in  bowling  alleys,  cocktail 
lounges,  and  similar  places.  All  members 
of  the  uniformed  force  give  particular  at- 
tention to  amusement  parks,  roller  skat- 
ing rinks,  downtown  drugstores,  and 
other  places  where  young  people  gather. 
The  Chicago  department  gives  its  police- 
women a  special  twelve  weeks  course  of 
instruction  in  handling  juveniles,  and  re- 
ferring them  to  social  agencies. 

Social  Protection 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  GIVEN  BY  po- 
lice authorities  to  "place-finding"  and 
"case-finding"  in  connection  with  the  fed- 
eral government's  program  for  the  repres- 
sion of  prostitution  and  sexual  promis- 
cuity as  a  means  for  controlling  venereal 
disease. 

In  many  communities,  police  today 
know  more  about  where  infection  is  coin- 
ing from  than  ever  before,  because  mili- 
tary establishments  furnish  local  or  state 
health  departments  specific  information 
regarding  servicemen's  contacts.  The 
health  departments,  in  turn,  are  giving 
the  police  detailed  facts  about  where  and 
when  the  pick-up  or  the  initial  meeting 
and  the  sexual  intercourse  took  place. 

If  Joe's  Tavern  appears  from  the  re- 
cords as  the  place  where,  for  example, 
thirty  pick-ups  were  made  the  past  month, 
the  police  department  will  probably  is- 
sue a  warning  to  the  proprietor,  and 
keep  close  watch  on  his  activities.  If  mili- 
tary reports  show  that  the  tavern  con- 
tinues to  be  a  center  of  contact  or  ex- 
posure, and  the  operator  is  unwilling  to 
change  his  ways,  the  police  will  move 
promptly  to  close  the  tavern.  Similarly, 
if  a  city  park,  a  particular  address,  or  a 
certain  lane  shows  up  on  health  depart- 
ment records  as  a  setting  where  many  ex- 
posures to  venereal  disease  occur,  police 
diligently  patrol  this  area. 

In  the  past,  these  departments  have  had 
to  rely  largely  upon  supposition  based 
upon  persistent  rumor  or  individual 
charges  in  their  efforts  to  locate  the  sore 
spots  of  a  community.  The  statistical 
records  of  today  are  far  more  revealing 


and  far  more  damaging  as  evidence  against 
places  permitting  unwholesome  practices. 

While  the  venereal  disease  foci  of  a 
community  do  not  always  involve  minors, 
yet  a  tavern,  bar,  or  moving  picture  house 
that  permits  adult  promiscuity  or  prosti- 
tution is  very  likely  to  encourage  such 
promiscuity  and  drinking  by  minors.  In 
cleaning  them  up,  police  departments  are 
throwing  their  weight  behind  delinquency 
prevention.  The  need  for  venereal  dis- 
ease control  has  impelled  many  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  gear  their  activities 
into  broader  and  integrated  community- 
wide  plans.  In  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
law  enforcement  agency,  the  health  de- 
partment, the  social  agencies  and  civic 
groups  are  to  be  found  working  together. 
An  increasing  number  of  programs  ap- 
plicable to  all  kinds  of  juvenile  cases  are 
growing  out  of  these  undertakings.  This 
stimulation  of  closely  knit  cooperation  and 
case  referral  is  no  small  part  of  the  con- 
tribution of  law  enforcement  authorities 
to  the  whole  program  for  the  prevention 
of  delinquency. 

National  Leadership 

STEP  BY  STEP,  PROCEDURES  FOR  LAW 

enforcement  are  being  advanced  and  im- 
proved. Many  improvements  are  being 
formulated  and  promoted  by  the  federal 
security  administrator's  National  Advis- 
ory Police  Committee  on  Social  Protec- 
tion, made  up  of  outstanding  enforcement 
officers  working  closely  with  the  social 
protection  division  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  In  the  near  future  this  commit- 
tee will  issue  a  manual,  "Techniques  for 
Law  Enforcement  in  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency,"  which  should 
help  unify  and  stimulate  enforcement 
policies  and  practices. 

Meanwhile,  police  departments  are 
facing  serious  personnel  needs.  The\ 
need  larger  staffs,  and  are  losing  men  to 
the  armed  forces  and  to  war  industry. 
They  need  more  policewomen.  They 
want  to  give  better  training  both  to  po- 
licewomen and  to  police  officers  in  handl- 
ing juvenile  cases,  and  to  develop  their 
skill  in  making  referrals  to  social  agencies 
for  care  and  treatment.  They  want  sep- 
arate detention  quarters — outside  the  city 
jail — for  juvenile  offenders  who  must  be 
kept  overnight.  They  know  that,  as 
these  needs  are  met,  the  police  can  be  in- 
creasingly effective  in  helping  to  bring 
juvenile  delinquency  under  control. 

Police  officers  and  sheriffs  are  not 
miracle  men.  Alone,  as  they  well  know, 
they  cannot  prevent  delinquency.  But  in 
many  ways  and  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities, law  enforcement  officers  are  help- 
ing meet  the  problem  of  youth  in  danger 
and  in  trouble. 
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Four  Crown -Ups  and  a  Child 

A  profile  of  the  four  adults  every  child  should  know  —  parent,  teacher, 
clergyman,  group  leader;  their  opportunities,  shortcomings,  wartime  programs. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 


A  NEW  TERM,  "ADULT  DELINQUENCY," 
has  found  its  way  into  current  usage.  The 
implication  is  that  many  children  wander 
into  bypaths  because  the  grown-ups  who 
should  be  guiding  them  along  the  road 
to  full  development  have  fallen  down  on 
their  job.  The  phrase  is  not  too  apt, 
for  it  is  likely  to  conjure  up  pictures 
of  Fagins,  fences,  dealers  in  "white 
slavery,"  or  drink-crazed  brutes.  Such 
sinister  characters  do  exist  and  take  their 
toll  in  warped  lives  among  the  children 
who  cross  their  paths.  But  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  proportion  of  the  adults 
who  commit  sins  against  children.  "Adult 
delinquency"  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mat- 
ter of  omission,  rather  than  commission ; 
of  ignorance,  rather  than  deliberation. 

Almost  every  child,  in  the  gradual 
process  of  growing  up,  comes  into  close 
contact  with  four  types  of  adults,  all  of 
whom  have  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
his  life.  The  closest  and  most  influential, 
of  course,  are  his  parents.  Next  to  his 
parents  and  other  relatives  in  the  home, 
he  sees  his  school  teacher  most  often. 
Then,  if  he  comes  from  a  religious  fam- 
ily, he  may  see  a  Sunday  school  teacher, 
or  some  other  representative  of  the  church 
or  synagogue  regularly.  In  addition,  the 
child  often  finds  leisure  interests  with 
a  group  of  other  children  led  by  an  adult 
known  among  social  workers  as  a  group 
leader.  All  these  grown-ups  have  a  hand 
in  unfolding  the  child's  personality,  but 
unless  each  handles  this  precious  human 
material  with  care  and  some  understand- 
ing of  what  the  other  is  doing,  damage 
may  occur. 

I.  PARENTS 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  MAY  NOT  YET 
have  dug  out  all  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency  nor  the  exact  combination  of 
situations  that  produce  behavior  devia- 
tions, but  it  has  revealed  some  of  the 
basic  needs  of  children  —  psychological 
vitamins,  the  lack  of  which  will  almost 
surely  stunt  a  child's  personality  growth. 
Unfortunately,  this  knowledge  is  too  often 
reserved  for  application  only  after  signs 
of  twisted  development  have  appeared. 
The  parent,  too  frequently,  is  not  let  in 
on  the  secrets  of  child  psychology  until 
little  Johnny  begins  to  throw  rocks 
through  people's  windows. 

Some  parents,  of  course,  have  a  sixth 
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sense  in  regard  to  their  children's  needs, 
and  others  make  an  effort  to  find  out  all 
they  can  by  subscribing  to  parent  maga- 
zines, joining  parent  groups  or  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  reading  books  on 
child  development.  The  230,000  requests 
for  information  received  by  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  in  1943  are  evidence 
that  many  parents  want  more  knowledge 
about  children  than  their  own  instincts 
or  experience  provide.  The  bureau's 
booklet,  "Child  Management,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1925,  has  had  a  total  circula- 
tion of  over  2,000,000  while  a  later  book- 
let, "Guiding  Adolescents,"  has  reached 
over  660,000.  Evidence  from  a  volun- 
tary agency  that  parents  want  the  advice 
of  experts  is  the  700,000  monthly  circula- 
tion of  Parents  Magazine,  published  by 
the  Parents  Institute  in  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATION 
which  gets  knowledge  across  to  parents  is 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
in  New  York  City,  which  furnishes  lead- 
ers for  parent  discussion  groups,  trains 
volunteers  to  lead  such  groups,  operates  a 
family  guidance  and  consultation  service, 
and  uses  all  these  local  services  as  meth- 
ods for  learning  facts  about  parents  and 
children  to  be  made  a  basis  for  later  pub- 
lications. The  association  also  conducts 
institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
at  local  request.  A  few  similar  organiza- 
tions operate  on  a  local  basis,  such  as  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Association  for  Family  Living  in 
Chicago.  A  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  special  summer  parent  edu- 
cation programs,  a  notable  example  being 
Vassar  College's  Institute  of  Euthenics. 

Parent  associations  and  parent-teacher 
associations,  the  latter  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  2,512,345,  are,  of  course,  the 
great  potential  of  parent  education.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  scratched  the 
surface  of  what  they  might  do  in  this  di- 
rection, though  many  of  them  have  had 
leadership  quick  enough  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity for  broadening  an  understanding 
of  children's  behavior  and  to  seize  it  by 
forming  child  study  groups.  Individual 
associations  are  constantly  urged  to  such 
action  by  their  district  councils  or  over- 
all city  organizations,  as  well  as  by  the 
National  Congress  on  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers with  which  most  PTA's  are  affiliated. 

In  the  decade  preceding  Pearl  Harbor, 
there  was  a  gradual  trend  toward  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  for  parent  edu- 
cation by  state  education  departments. 
This  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
war  because  of  a  combination  of  budget 
economies  and  unavailability  of  staff. 
However,  a  few  state  education  depart- 
ments still  employ  a  person  to  promote 
and  lead  parent  discussions.  Some  local 
school  boards  have  included  parent  edu- 
cation in  their  adult  education  programs, 
but  these,  too,  have  been  affected  by  war- 
time changes. 

Reaching  the  Disinterested 

BOOKS,     PAMPHLETS,     MEETINGS,     AND 

discussions  reach  only  those  parents  who 
are  interested  enough  in  child  development 
to  read  about  it  or  to  attend  a  meeting. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  many  parents  who 


love  their  children  take  their  welfare 
pretty  much  for  granted.  They  do  not 
realize  that  successful  child  development 
demands  efforts  beyond  provision  of  phy- 
sical care  and  schooling.  The  question  of 
how  they  can  be  reached  before  their  chil- 
dren begin  to  show  symptoms  of  malad- 
justment is  one  that  has  long  remained  un- 
answered. But  various  experiments  are 
underway  which  suggest  partial  solutions. 

Some  Experiments 

THOSE       THAT       HAVE       SPREAD      THE 

farthest  (though  no  one  knows  how  deep) 
have  been  commercially  sponsored.  Almost 
simultaneously  three  moving  picture  com- 
panies have  made  films  on  the  dangers 
faced  by  children  and  adolescents  in  war 
impact  areas.  [See  page  88.]  Necessarily 
fragmentary,  they  may  nevertheless 
awaken  some  adults  to  the  realization  of 
what  neglect  can  do  to  children. 

New  ventures,  too,  are  underway  in 
reaching  out  to  parents  through  the  radio. 
Biggest  and  most  exciting  to  social  work- 
ers is  the  current '  series  "Here's  to 
Youth,"  sponsored  on  a  nationwide  net- 
work by  ten  national  youth  serving 
agencies.  These  dramatizations,  while 
playing  up  the  services  available  from  local 
agencies,  embody  a  definite  attempt  to  de- 
fine some  of  the  basic  needs  of  children. 

Numerous  efforts  to  reach  the  non- 
reading,  non-meeting  parent  are  taking 
place  on  the  local  level.  School  authori- 


ties and  parent  associations  are  using  the 
radio  more  and  more.  Child  guidance 
clinics  and  mental  hygiene  societies  are 
stressing  parent  education  as  a  part  of 
their  function  and  are  spending  a  greater 
part  of  their  time  and  effort  in  publicizing 
some  of  the  things  they  know  about  chil- 
dren. A  method  under  experimentation  is 
to  sponsor  mental  hygiene  classes  in  high 
schools  for  the  parents  of  the  future. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Child  Study 
Association  has  given  courses  in  child  psy- 
chology to  public  health  nurses  with  the 
view  of  making  them  transmitters  of 
modern  theories  of  child  management.  In 
Cleveland,  the  Associated  Charities  views 
its  role  in  delinquency  prevention  not 
only  as  providing  treatment  for  those  who 
need  it,  but  also  as  publicizing  widely  the 
elements  of  good  parent  -  child  relation- 
ships. Among  the  channels  in  use  are  the 
popular  "love-lorn  columns"  in  the  news- 
papers, and  letters  to  clergymen  asking 
them  to  call  attention  to  the  "particular 
care  and  supervision"  required  of  parents 
in  wartime.  In  rural  areas,  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  has,  and  uses,  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  acquaint  mothers 
with  children's  needs. 

But  nowhere  has  there  been  a  coordi- 
nated attempt  to  popularize  knowledge  of 
a  child's  basic  personality  needs  compar- 
able to  the  great  health  education  cam- 
paigns that  have  played  such  a  large  part 
in  lowering  disease  rates. 


II.  THE  TEACHER 


THE     BEST    PARENT    EDUCATION     PRO- 

gram  would  be  no  guarantee  that  all  chil- 
dren's personalities  would  grow  straight. 
Even  good  homes  need  cooperation  from 
the  outside.  And  some  parents,  because 
of  a  twist  or  lack  in  their  own  personali- 
ties, are  handicapped  in  their  attempts  to 
deal  with  children.  Upon  the  school  teach- 
er falls  the  responsibility  of  backing  par- 
ents' efforts  to  nurture  the  child's  per- 
sonality growth  or  even  sometimes  of 
supplying  the  nourishment  lacking  in  the 
home. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  teach- 
er's primary  function  is  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  'rithmetic  has  given  way  in 
the  minds  of  educational  theorists  to  the 
conception  of  education  as  a  preparation 
for  living.  How  far  this  has  permeated 
down  to  the  classroom  could  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  survey  too  extensive  to  be 
undertaken.  Even  if  it  had  and  all  teach- 
ers were  willing  to  admit  that  their  du- 
ties entailed  more  than  getting  facts  out 
of  books  into  small  heads,  the  teacher's 
job  of  living  up  to  this  mandate,  with  the 
large  number  of  children  in  most  class- 
rooms, would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

What  the  teacher  can   do  depends  on 


her  own  personality  adjustment,  her  grasp 
of  the  fundamentals  of  child  behavior,  and 
her  skill  in  the  application  of  educational 
methods.  But  it  also  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  educational  set-up  under  which 
she  functions  and  the  aids  at  her  disposal. 

Teachers'  Aids 

IF  SHE  HAS  LITTLE  LEEWAY  IN   IMPOS- 

ing  an  unimaginative  curriculum  on  chil- 
dren who  vary  widely  in  their  ability  and 
background,  she  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
make  demands  upon  her  whole  class  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  some  of  the  children, 
too  easy  for  others,  and  uninteresting  to 
them  all  because  it  is  unrelated  to  life  as 
they  know  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
is  furnished  curriculum  suggestions,  but 
allowed  enough  flexibility  to  adapt  the 
work  to  the  children's  everyday  interests 
and  to  adjust  demands  upon  individual 
children  according  to  their  varying  abili- 
ties or  readiness,  the  processes  of  teaching 
and  learning  become  more  interesting  to 
herself  and  her  pupils. 

Forward-looking  school  authorities,  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  teacher  opportunity 
for  such  a  constructive  approach,  are  lean- 
ing more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 


"activities  programs."    Such  programs 
tegrate    recreational    activities    with 
children's  current  studies,  and  the  stud 
with  their  life  experiences.   The  child 
are  divided  into  groups  within  the  classes, 
each    child    working    on    something 
which  he  is  "ready." 

Few  public  school  systems  have 
all-out  in  this  direction,  but  many  a 
gradually  modernizing  their  programs  to 
the  extent  that  staff  shortages,  cramped 
budgets,  and  community  opinion  will  per- 
mit. In  New  York  City  two  public  dem- 
onstration schools,  called  the  All  Day 
Neighborhood  Schools,  have  been  given 
free  rein  to  develop  along  these  lines  into 
what  many  people  believe  are  models 
"the  school  of  the  future." 


Recognizing  Early  Symptoms 

IN  ADDITION  TO  AN  IMAGINATIVE  C 

n'culum  policy,  an  important  aid  to  the 
teacher  is  an  effective  child  guidance  pro- 
gram. School  systems  in  some  large  cities 
have  programs  including  clinical  facilities 
and  psychiatric  staff,  as  well  as  a  staff  ot 
school  social  workers.  In  other  areas 
community  clinical  facilities  are  tapped 
for  school  use. 

Though  set  up  primarily  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disturbed  children,  guid 
ance  clinics  perform  a  larger  service,  foi 
through  conferences  on  the  problems  of  ; 
referred  child,  they  bring  teachers  ahc 
school  principals  information  on  principle: 
of  human  behavior  that  apply  to  all  chil 
dren.  Many  schools  that  have  no  sue! 
facilities  available  find  case  conference 
of  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and  th' 
school  social  worker  useful  in  this  respect 

Whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  equippei 
to  recognize  early  symptoms  of  troubl' 
depends  largely  on  her  training.  Ther< 
are  probably  many  teachers  in  our  school 
who  have  studied  little  psychology.  How 
ever,  teacher  training  standards  have  beer 
steadily  improving  in  recent  years  and  to 
day  seventeen  states  have  a  minimum  re 
quirement  of  four  years  of  training. 

Not  a  few  city  systems  base  teachers 
salary  increments  on  additional  worl 
taken  in  evening  courses  or  in  the  summer 
Some  school  authorities  have  been  callinj 
in  neighboring  psychiatrists  or  using  thei 
own  guidance  personnel  to  give  lectures  t< 
teachers  under  board  of  education  auspices 

Developing  Good  Citizens 

A  GOOD  CITIZEN   HAS  A   MORE  POSITIV 

role  than  the  avoidance  of  law  breaking 
Accordingly,  the  teacher  who  trains  fo 
citizenship  goes  beyond  the  negative  rol 
of  awareness  of  incipient  trouble.  Sh 
tries  to  help  children  to  understand  on 
another  and  to  imbue  them  with  a  sens! 
of  values  based  on  ideas  other  than  th 
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satisfaction  of  instincts.  In  some  schools 
she  is  helped  in  this  task  by  a  program  that 
involves  inspirational  assemblies,  com- 
munity service  projects,  and  even  classes 
in  mental  hygiene  and  in  ethics.  Service 
projects  have,  of  course,  been  tremend- 
ously in  vogue  since  the  war,  which  has 
provided  numerous  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  do  things  for  others  or  for  a  cause. 
Even  when  aided  by  other  programs, 
the  classroom  teacher  carries  the  chief  re- 
i  sponsibility  within  the  school  of  helping 
children  find  the  values  that  make  living 


worthwhile.  If  she  is  skillful,  she  does 
this  by  seizing  the  numerous  occasions 
presented  within  a  curriculum,  as  well  as 
within  situations  that  occur  in  the  class- 
room. She  teaches  children  to  probe  into 
the  "why"  of  the  historical,  biological,  so- 
ciological, or  literary  happening  under 
discussion.  She  can  do  this  without  en- 
croaching on  the  religious  province  of  the 
home  or  church.  But  if  she  has  before  her 
a  group  of  children  already  bolstered  by 
some  religious  training,  her  job  may  be 
that  much  easier. 


III.  THE  RELIGIOUS  LEADER 


ONE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY'S  MOST 
eminent  psychiatrists  has  outlined  four  es- 
sentials to  the  development  of  a  rich  and 
and  stable  personality  in  children.  They 
are  purposeful  work;  creative  play;  some- 
thing to  love;  something  to  believe  in. 
"Religion"  is  a  shorter  term  for  "some- 
thing to  believe  in,"  but  the  psychiatrist 
may  have  avoided  its  use  because  of  its 
associations  with  theological  controversies. 
Religion  is,  after  all,  not  something  in  a 
building  or  a  book,  but  something  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  which  makes  him  see  the 
essential  worth  of  his  fellowmen  even 
while  witnessing  the  horrors  and  indigni- 
ties they  can  heap  on  one  another. 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  this  thing  was  planted  in  man's 
heart,  the  churches  and  synagogues  of 
this  country  have  been  a  tremendous  force 


in  keeping  it  alive  and  helping  parents  to 
nurture  it  in  their  children.  It  is  an  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  their  spiritual 
leadership  has  been  a  deterrent  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  for  surely  their  contribution 
is  more  positive.  Yet  time  and  again 
studies  of  young  offenders  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  offenses  have  had  no  re- 
ligious training. 

Granted  a  place  for  church  leaders  in 
the  child's  life  other  than  in  offering  vari- 
ous forms  of  secular  service,  the  question 
remains:  Are  they  doing  enough  for  all 
children?  The  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  an  organization  of 
various  Protestant  denominations,  has  es- 
timated that  one  half  the  children  in  the 
United  States  have  no  religious  affiliation 
of  any  kind.  Among  the  unaffiliated  un- 


doubtedly are  some  who  receive  religious 
nourishment  in  their  homes.  Neverthe- 
less, we  know  that  countless  children  are 
left  to  grope  their  own  way  to  spiritual 
values  in  surroundings  rife  with  adult 
prejudices  and  materialistic  concepts. 

Reaching  the  "Churchless" 

CHURCH  LEADERS  OF  EVERY  FAITH 
have  always  made  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
the  churchless,  but  in  the  past  these  were 
most  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  proselytizing 
rather  than  a  united  effort  to  spread  a 
sense  of  religious  values  as  such.  How- 
ever, one  type  of  cooperative  effort,  begun 
thirty  years  ago,  has  been  spreading  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  Local  in  character, 
it  involves  attempts,  usually  on  the  part 
of  an  inter-faith  board  of  religious  educa- 
tion, to  arrange  with  school  authorities 
permission  for  children  to  be  excused  from 
school,  on  the  request  of  their  parents,  to 
attend  religious  classes  within  the  faith  of 
their  choice.  Such  arrangements  are  now 
in  effect  in  hundreds  of  communities  with- 
in forty-three  states. 

"Released  time,"  as  this  practice  is 
called,  has  been  hotly  opposed  by  many 
persons  and  groups  who  see  in  it  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Its  supporters,  however, 
maintain  that  since  the  religious  classes  are 
not  compulsory  and  do  not  require  the  use 
of  school  funds,  no  such  principle  is  at 
stake.  It  has  been  pushed  strongly  by 
Protestant  groups,  who  point  out  that  25 
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percent  of  the  children  who  attend  the 
Protestant  weekday  classes  have  not  pre- 
viously had  formal  religious  training. 
Catholic  authorities  find  in  it  a  means  of 
giving  Catholic  children  who  attend  pub- 
lic schools  some  of  the  training  afforded 
children  in  parochial  schools. 

Not  so  enthusiastic  are  Jewish  religious 
leaders,  though  they  go  along  with  the 
plan  wherever  it  is  in  operation.  Week- 
day classes  in  religion  have  always  been 
available  after  school  hours  to  Jewish  chil- 
dren in  most  communities.  Where  school 
authorities  have  adopted  the  released  time 
policy,  Jewish  leaders  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  promoting  additional  classes 
during  this  time  for  those  children  who 
wish  to  be  excused  from  school  "with  the 
other  kids."  Moreover,  in  school  districts 
where  the  Jewish  population  is  small,  they 
sometimes  have  the  choice  of  arranging 
classes  for  two  or  three  children  or  watch- 
ing Sammy  or  Ruthie  go  along  to  the 
Protestant  or  Catholic  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, in  some  large  cities  Jewish  released 
time  classes  attract  many  children,  par- 
ticularly girls,  not  otherwise  enrolled  in 
religious  classes. 

Church  leaders  are  also  exerting  special 
efforts  to  reach  out  to  children  in  war  im- 
pact areas,  particularly  to  those  in  trailer 
camps  and  war  housing  projects  where 
church  facilities  are  not  conveniently 
available.  The  Protestant  churches  have 
been  making  a  combined  effort  in  this  di- 
rection through  the  Christian  Commission 
on  Camp  and  Defense  Communities, 
which  sends  out  clergy  and  lay  leaders  to 
such  areas  to  conduct  religious  services 
and  to  rally  volunteer  leadership  for  or- 
ganizing Sunday  schools  and  vacation 
church  schools.  In  some  communities,  lo- 
cal churches  have  planned  jointly  to  ex- 
tend services  of  both  religious  and  secular 
nature  to  migrant  families. 

Making  Religion  Real 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  ARE  CONCERNED, 
too,  with  actually  reaching  the  child  who 
attends  religious  classes,  so  that  he  will 
see  that  religion  has  a  close  relationship 
to  life.  Their  first  step  often  is  to  make 
religion  interesting  by  meeting  the  child 
on  his  own  level.  This  involves  various 
techniques.  For  example,  a  Catholic  or- 
ganization puts  out  a  magazine  in  the 
"comic"  format,  illustrating  the  lives  of 
Biblical  persons  and  Christian  martyrs. 
Another  "comic"  is  "Picture  Stories  from 
the  Bible,"  published  by  a  Jewish  layman 
who  consults  with  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  three 
major  faiths.  It  is  widely  distributed  by 
the  newsstands  of  the  nation.  The  Inter- 
national Council  on  Religious  Education 
advises  Sunday  school  teachers  to  use  dis- 
cussion of  incidents  in  popular  movies  as 


an  entrance  to  the  topic  of  the  day.  Social 
activities  are,  of  course,  promoted  in  in- 
numerable churches  and  synagogues,  not 
only  as  a  secular  service  to  the  young  peo- 
ple but  also  as  a  method  of  interesting 
them  in  the  church. 

Many  religious  leaders  recognize  that 
one  test  of  whether  a  child  will  carry  his 
religious  lessons  into  his  daily  life  is  in 
the  curriculum.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
movement  to  stress  the  meaning  of  re- 
ligious ideals  to  the  child's  everyday  ac- 
tions and  attitudes  and  to  the  happenings 
within  communities  and  among  nations. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  a  renewed  accent  on 
the  "Christian  life,"  or  the  "Jewish  life," 
as  it  may  be  called. 

Todays'  Dilemmas 

THE    CHURCH    HAS   TWO    MAIN    PROB- 

lems  in  its  efforts  to  make  children  see 
that  religion  has  something  to  do  with  liv- 
ing. The  first  is  the  necessity  of  explain- 
ing away  the  conflict  between  the  destruc- 
tivcness  of  war  and  the  teaching,  "Thou 
shall  not  kill."  The  second  is  the  neces- 
sity of  practicing  what  it  preaches.  Of 
the  two,  perhaps  the  first  is  easier,  though 
it  involves  the  task  of  helping  a  child's 
mind  to  grasp  the  difference  between 
hating  an  idea  and  hating  a  man. 

Practicing  what  is  preached  may  entail 
conflict  with  strongly  entrenched  com- 
munity attitudes.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
some  church  leaders  teach  brotherhood 
with  tongue  in  cheek — telling  children  to 
"love  thy  neighbor,"  but  not  allowing 


little  black  Rufus  to  step  across  the  church 
threshold — they  can  hardly  expect  chil- 
dren to  understand  just  which  "Christia 
ideals"  relate  to  everyday  life  and  which 
do  not. 

This  dilemma  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  region.  There  are  churches  in  the 
North  just  as  "white"  as  churches  in  the 
South,  though  they  may  occasionally  make 
a  gesture  to  "race  relations"  by  inviting 
young  Negroes  in  for  discussion,  or  sched- 
uling a  sermon  on  the  topic.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  white  church  leaders  refuse  to 
discriminate  against  any  human  being,  and 
welcome  Negroes  to  their  churches  as 
members  or  guests. 

No  matter  what  a  child  learns  within 
the  church,  religion  is  not  likely  to  become 
an  everyday  affair  to  him  unless  he  sees 
and  hears  about  it  in  his  everyday  sur- 
roundings. On  this  theory,  leaders  in  all 
three  faiths  are  emphasizing  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  the  home.  This  emphasis 
involves  the  church  in  a  form  of  parent 
education  that  includes  discussion  not  only 
on  ways  of  presenting  religious  ideas  to  a 
child  but  also  on  the  adult  attitudes  and 
actions  that  affect  a  child's  thought. 

So  important  do  some  Protestant  lead- 
ers regard  this  move  that  they  are  pro- 
posing a  recasting  of  the  whole  church  pro- 
gram to  entail  "more  intensive  training 
for  young  people  for  marriage  and  home- 
making,  better  counseling  of  those  seek- 
ing marriage  in  the  church,  and  finer  and 
more  constant  help  given  to  parents  in  a 
task  which  is  primarily  their  task." 


IV.  THE  GROUP   LEADER 


ALMOST  ALL  OLDER  CHILDREN  AND 
adolescents  find  some  sort  of  leisure  time 
leadership  outside  the  home.  This  will  be 
wholesome  or  destructive,  depending  on 
whether  the  strongest  minded  child  in  the 
gang  uses  his  ingenuity  in  a  constructive 
way;  whether  the  child  lives  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  adults  are  available  with 
the  time,  skill,  and  interest  to  help  chil- 
dren find  creative  activity;  or  whether  a 
local  tough  guy,  with  few  scruples  but  a 
natural  tendency  to  enjoy  admiration,  has 
become  the  neighborhood  hero. 

Youth-serving  agencies  in  various  forms 
provide  constructive  leadership  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people  in  the  pursuit  of 
leisure  time  interests.  Groups  of  children 
and  young  people  are  carrying  on  discus- 
sion and  creative  and  cultural  activities 
in  neighborhood  houses,  churches,  schools, 
and  recreation  centers.  They  are  having 
their  characters  built  through  service 
projects  and  instructive  pursuits  in  Scout 
troops,  Camp  Fire  groups,  and  the  various 
forms  of  Y  clubs.  They  are  undergoing 
pre-induction  and  pre-vocational  training 
in  Boy's  Clubs.  They  are  learning  to  be 


good  farmers  and  future  farmers'  wives  in 
4-H  clubs.  And  they  are  jitterbugging  to 
jiving  juke  boxes  in  teen-age  centers.  In 
all  these  activities  they  have  adult  leader- 
ship available  to  help  them  with  ideas  and 
to  show  them  how  to  do  things  (except 
possibly  the  jitterbugging). 

Leader  Shortages 

VIEWS    ON     LEADERSHIP    RANGE     FROM 

"give  the  child  something  he  likes  to  do 
and  he  won't  get  into  trouble,"  to  the  de- 
mand that  every  person  who  leads  a  group 
must  have  two  years  in  a  school  of  social 
work.  In  between  comes  the  generally 
applied  formula  of  using  volunteers  as 
leaders  under  professional  supervision  or 
at  least  with  a  modicum  of  professional 
consultation  available.  Settlements,  neigh- 
borhood houses,  and  Jewish  centers,  while 
using  volunteers  under  supervision,  tend 
to  lean  toward  professional  lines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  national  "character  build- 
ing" agencies  are  dependent,  except  for  ad- 
visory service,  almost  wholly  on  volun- 
teers who  have  only  a  very  limited  amount 
of  training,  if  any.  Yet  their  membership* 
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Rath  Nichols  for  the  Big  Brother  Movement 
Small  club  groups  give  children  and  adolescents  opportunities  for  practicing  democracy 


have  increased  steadily  since  the  war, 
while  many  neighborhood  agencies  have 
been  watching  their  enrolments  decline. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon without  guessing.  It  may  have 
to  do  with  program — the  character  build- 
ing agencies  have  gone  in  strong  for  war 
service  projects — or  it  may  be  related  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  underprivileged  neigh- 
borhoods young  people,  who  long  had  to 
take  the  kind  of  recreation  offered  them, 
now  have  money  in  their  pockets  and  can 
go  out  and  buy  what  they  want.  Nearly 
all  agencies,  however,  find  that  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  are 
enrolled  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Even  where  membership  has  declined, 
staff  and  volunteer  shortages  have  been 
so  great  that  agencies  have  been  severely 
handicapped.  The  most  serious  shortages, 
of  course,  are  in  young  men  to  lead  boys' 
groups,  but  there  has  also  been  a  shortage 
of  girl  and  women  leaders  because  of  the 
competition  of  more  direct  war  services. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  group  leader 
shortages,  but  also  on  demand  of  the 
young  people  concerned,  programs  have 
been  veering  away  from  the  small  group 
or  club  to  larger  groups  or  mass  activities. 
Professional  group  workers  who  used  to 
think  that  nothing  constructive  could  ever 
be  accomplished  en  masse  are  going  along 


with  the  times  and  are  opening  up  teen- 
age canteens  with  a  vengeance.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  300  to  500  of  these  youth 
"hang-outs,"  as  the  young  people  call  them, 
are  scattered  across  the  Country,  sponsored 
by  YWCA's,  churches,  settlement  houses. 
Jewish  community  centers,  school  boards, 
public  recreation  commissions,  or  indepen- 
dent committees.  Where  they  have  been 
most  successful,  the  young  people  them- 
selves have  had  a  large  part  in  their  plan- 
ing, with  good  adult  leadership  on  hand 
but  in  the  background. 

Professional  group  workers  have  not 
completely  made  up  their  minds  what 
they  think  of  this  fad,  but  they  are 
"watching."  Jewish  community  centers 
and  YWCA's  have  reported  success  in 
using  the  canteens  as  a  sort  of  "vestibule 
through  which  new  young  people  are  in- 
troduced to  the  agency  and  integrated  into 
the  agency  program."  But  at  least  one 
skeptic  suggests  that  perhaps  young  people 
are  tired  of  being  "constructively  over- 
scheduled  every  minute  of  their  lives"  and 
want  the  fun  of  "anonymously  disappear- 
ing in  a  large  mob." 

Neglected  Children 

MOST    GROUP    WORK     PROGRAMS,     AM- 

bitious  or  simple,  call  for  a  meeting  place 
and  a  leader.  Innumerable  children  and 
young  people  all  over  the  country  have 


neither  available  to  them.  They  live  in 
neglected  areas  of  cities  and  towns,  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,  in  overcrowded  trailer 
camps  and  war  housing  projects,  or  out  in 
the  country  far  from  any  town.  Attempts 
made  to  reach  them  have  been  far  from 
sufficient. 

In  order  to  eliminate  "unserved"  city 
areas,  a  few  large  cities  have  well  ordered 
public  recreation  programs  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  numerous  facilities  for 
play  and  constructive  recreation,  also  pro- 
vide leaders  to  organize  and  run  the  small 
club  groups  that  give  children  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  to  get  along  with  others. 
Some  still  engage  in  the  practice,  in- 
itiated by  the  WPA  in  the  public  field,  of 
sending  leaders  out  to  neglected  areas  to 
bring  gangs  or  "cellar  clubs"  into  super- 
vised playgrounds,  churches,  or  school 
buildings  to  pursue  athletic  or  other  in- 
teresting activities. 

This  type  of  work  also  has  been  carried 
on,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  private  agencies. 
In  Cleveland  the  Council  Educational  Al- 
liance, an  affiliate  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  has  experimented  in  an  isolated 
area  with  promoting  club  groups  to  meet 
in  children's  homes,  an  arrangement  which 
could  hardly  be  successful  in  areas  where 
homes  are  overcrowded. 

The  big  character  buildinsr  agencies  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  101) 
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Good  Ideas  at  Work 

"How   they   do   it" — practical   suggestions   from    thirty    communities   where 
useful  ways  of  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  delinquency  have  been  developed 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. — A  new  division 
of  community  service  created  within  the 
Kansas  City  Welfare  Department,  has 
sent  out  "coordinators"  to  promote  com- 
munity councils  within  each  high  school 
district  of  the  city.  Each  council  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  parent 
teacher  association,  neighborhood  social 
and  health  agencies,  churches,  and  busi- 
ness associations.  Among  the  projects 
launched  are  teen-age  clubs  and  com- 
munity centers,  where  these  have  been 
lacking.  Several  councils  have  taken 
action  to  eliminate  hazards  to  young  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  and  to  provide  additional 
playgrounds  where  needed. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — After  gathering 
considerable  information  on  the  problems 
of  children  from  all  the  schools  within 
the  national  capital,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  set 
up  an  advisory  committee  on  wartime  and 
postwar  problems  of  the  child.  Composed 
of  some  thirty  persons,  representing  public 
and  voluntary  organizations  concerned 
with  children,  this  committee  includes  six 
subcommittees,  each  of  which  has  reported 
on  things  which  need  to  be  done.  In  ad- 
dition, individual  schools  have  set  up  ad- 
visory councils  made  up  of  school  person- 
nel and  other  persons  "chosen  for  their 
understanding  of  and  interest  in  civic  pro- 
grams." 

PORTAGE  COUNTY,  OHIO. — The  first 
step  of  the  newly  established  Portage 
County  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, a  semi-official  body  composed  of 
public  school  and  court  officials,  was  to 
hold  an  institute  for  peace  officers  on  ju- 
venile law  enforcement.  In  addition  to 
protection  of  children  and  law  enforce- 
ment, the  commission  is  concerned  with 
education,  recreation,  and  research.  At 
present  it  is  conducting  a  weekly  question- 
and-answer  column  in  the  local  newspaper 
for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  young 
people  and  parents.  Plans  are  also  under- 
way for  a  mobilization  drive  to  enlist  vol- 
unteers to  serve  as  group  leaders  in  youth 
serving  agencies. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— With  a  $60,000 
gift  from  the  New  York  Foundation,  the 
board  of  education  of  New  York  City 
has  set  up  demonstration  projects  in  three 
Harlem  schools — a  girls'  high  school,  a 
boys'  high  school,  and  an  elementary 


school.  Main  emphases  in  these  projects 
are  the  provision  of  psychiatric  and  social 
work  services  for  the  treatment  of  poten- 
tial delinquents,  the  education  of  teach- 
ers to  the  principles  of  child  behavior,  the 
provision  of  supervised  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  deprived  children. 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY,  S.  C. — In  an 
effort  to  awaken  parent  and  community 
"consciousness  and  conscience"  in  regard 
to  children's  problems,  the  Juvenile  Coun- 
cil of  Greenwood  County  has  been  foster- 
ing parent-teacher  programs  on  mental 
hygiene  through  its  working  committee 
on  education.  The  committee  has  also 
made  a  study  of  the  need  of  special  edu- 
cational facilities  for  retarded  children 
and  is  now  stumping  for  the  establishment 
of  ungraded  classes  and  of  a  trade  school 
within  the  public  school  system. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO. — Two  representa- 
tives each  from  104  social,  religious,  fra- 
ternal, service,  and  civic  organizations  in 
Hamilton  form  an  over-all  coordinating 
council  to  attack  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  coordinating  council 


works  through  an  executive  committee, 
standing  committees  on  adjustment,  en- 
vironment, and  character  building,  and 
special  functioning  committees.  Among  its 
accomplishments  is  the  establishment  of  a 
demonstration  neighborhood  program  pro- 
moted by  the  special  committee  on  com- 
munity organization.  The  project,  which 
is  financially  supported  by  the  local  Elks 
Lodge,  is  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
neighborhood  people,  with  the  operations 
being  carried  out  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  YWCA  and  YMCA  working  on 
a  cooperative  plan  with  the  assistance  of 
a  local  church. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  --  The  Catholic 
Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  division  of 
delinquency  prevention,  to  coordinate 
services  to  children  and  young  people 
within  the  parishes.  A  new  feature  of  the 
division  will  be  a  youth  counseling  service 
which  will  provide  casework  services  to 
adolescents  and  work  closely  with  the 
judges  and  probation  officers  of  the  chil- 
dren's and  adolescents'  courts. 


Neighborhood  Approach 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  —  Ten  years  ago, 
Cleveland's  Tremont  area  had  one  of  the 
highest  delinquency  rates  in  the  city.  In 
1936  the  welfare  federation  began  a  care- 
fully planned  program  which  included 
participation  by  neighborhood  leaders,  the 
consolidation  of  casework  services  in  the 
area,  cooperation  with  the  police  juvenile 
bureau,  schools,  and  recreation  agencies. 
Steady  improvement  has  resulted. 

Los  ANGELES,  CALIF.  -  -  Ten  private 
recreation  agencies,  working  under  a  co- 
ordinator, have  combined  forces  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  populated  by  100,000 
Negroes  and  140,000  Mexicans,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  others  of  Latin  American 
stock.  An  appropriation  of  $234,000  by 
the  war  chest  will  triple  the  services  of 
agencies  in  this  area.  Plans  are  being 
worked  out  through  the  groupwork  sec- 
tion of  the  council  of  social  agencies  in 
close  cooperation  with  public  recreation 
officials,  the  schools,  and  social,  religious, 
and  other  groups. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. — The  South  Side  Com- 
munity Committee  sponsors  four  neigh- 
borhood centers,  with  full  recreation  and 


leisure  time  programs,  in  an  area  where 
ten  years  ago  twenty  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred boys  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
were  going  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  In 
addition,  last  year  the  committee  planned 
special  services  for  392  individual  delin- 
quents, most  of  whom  came  to  its  atten- 
tion through  the  contacts  of  the  centers. 

MIUUI.ETOWN,  OHIO.  —  The  Greater 
Middletown  Recreation  Commission  ex- 
pects to  employ  a  full  time  director  to 
stimulate  "neighborhood,  family,  and  com- 
munitywide  programs  for  children  and 
adults."  Representatives  of  citywide 
agencies,  and  of  the  schools,  management, 
labor,  racial,  and  other  groups  make  up 
the  commission.  Use  of  school  buildings 
and  other  appropriate  neighborhood  sites 
for  athletics,  games,  dramatics,  and  other 
activities  are  part  of  the  program. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. — Recognition  that 
"delinquency  is  in  many  respects  essenti- 
ally a  neighborhood  disease"  was  brought 
home  to  Hartford  in  connection  with  its 
1934  community  survey.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  neighborhood  units  have 
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been  established  in  all  three  trouble  areas 
identified  by  the  survey,  with  programs 
extending  and  coordinating  neighborhood, 
casework,  groupwork,  health,  and  other 
services.  Recently  Hartford  settlements 
have  developed  an  "extension  service"  to 
areas  not  covered  by  these  units. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. — Four  years  ago 
the  YMCA  moved  into  Five  Points,  one 
of  the  high  rate  delinquency  areas  of  the 
city,  and  put  a  trained  boys'  worker  on 
the  job.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
churches  and  other  groups,  athletic 
leagues,  clubs,  and  many  different  kinds 
of  activities  were  organized.  Local 
"gangs"  of  boys  were  cultivated,  and  of- 
fered supervised  resources.  Special  effort 
was  made  to  discover  problem  cases  and 
work  with  other  agencies  to  make  unnec- 
essary their  referral  to  the  courts.  In  re- 
cent months  no  serious  case  of  delinquency 
has  been  reported  from  Five  Points. 

Youth  Participation 

GARY,  IND.  -  -  Fifteen  thousand  boys 
and  girls  between  seven  and  fifteen,  mem- 
bers of  Ail-Out  America  (AOA),  the 
junior  civilian  defense  corps  of  the  local 
defense  council,  have  assisted  in  scrap 
metal,  used  clothing,  war  bond,  and  other 
war  drives.  War  stamp  sales  are  cur- 
rently averaging  $40,000  a  month.  Chil- 
dren enroll  in  AOA  through  the  schools, 
each  of  which  has  a  teacher  sponsor. 
Pupils  elect  a  captain  for  each  grade, 
and  a  major  and  adjutant  for  the  entire 
school.  These  latter  officers  become  mem- 
bers of  the  AOA  general  staff,  headed  by 
a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  adjutant, 
and  finance  officer  who  are  appointed  by 
the  city  civilian  defense  director.  Under 
the  general  staff  are  twelve  activity  com- 
mittees, each  with  a  teacher  sponsor,  to 
plan  programs  in  junior  police  work, 
training  in  home  economics,  care  of  small 
children,  and  many  other  fields. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  —  Under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  YM  and  YWCA,  teen- 
age young  people  have  organized  the 
Flamingo  Club,  the  Penguin  Club,  the 
Sahara  Club,  Fun  Fest,  and  others,  in 
different  sections  of  the  city.  Rooms  or 
buildings  have  been  taken  over,  equipment 
installed,  dances,  games,  discussions,  par- 
ties, and  other  activities  planned  and 
carried  out. 

OMAHA,  NEB. — Elimination  of  vandal- 
ism in  public  parks  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Miller  Park  Improvement  Society,  a 
neighborhood  organization  of  boys  and 
girls  with  adult  advisors.  Each  member 
signs  a  pledge  to  be  a  good  citizen  and 
work  against  destruction  of  park  property. 


TRAVIS  COUNTY,  TEX. — The  Third 
Travis  County  barbecue  "will  be  an  all 
out  gathering  of  rural  youth."  Ground- 
work began  two  years  ago  at  a  meeting 
of  farmers  and  their  wives,  school  teachers 
and  trustees,  ministers,  and  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  agencies,  held 
on  one  of  the  farms  in  the  county.  Fol- 
lowing that  meeting  a  youth  counselor 
was  employed,  who  has  been  working  with 
rural  school  supervisors,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  parent  conferences,  4-H  clubs, 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  in  building 
up  youth  participation  in  community  fun 
nights,  club  programs,  and  other  social 
activities. 


DETROIT,  MICH. — In  the  old  fire  sta- 
tion of  Ladder  Company  13,  neighbor- 
hood boys  and  girls  have  established  a 
"hangout"  which  they  operate  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  YWCA.  Juke 
box,  snack  bar,  lounge,  pingpong,  powder 
room,  badminton,  shuffleboard,  are  includ- 
ed in  the  facilities.  "Jitterbugs  are  wel- 
come and  there  is  no  ceiling  on  noise." 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — The  Jefferson 
(High)  School-Door  Canteen  is  open  for 
dances  and  parties  three  Fridays  of  every 
month.  Admission  is  seventeen  cents. 
Music,  refreshments,  "floor  shows,"  and 
entertainment  are  planned  by  the  students. 


Referral  Services 


PASSAIC,  N.  J. — Since  1937  the  schools 
and  police  have  joined  forces  through 
the  Passaic  Children's  Bureau,  which 
functions  as  a  child  study  and  treatment 
agency.  All  boys  and  girls  apprehended 
by  the  police  are  referred  to  the  bureau, 
as  are  school  cases  involving  classroom 
failure,  truancy,  or  behavior  problems. 
Operated  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  bureau  has  a 
staff  consisting  of  a  director,  who  is  also 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
charge  of  guidance;  three  plainclothes 
policemen,  a  policewoman,  two  attendance 
officers,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  and 
a  psychologist. 

DETROIT,  MICH. — Policewomen  of  the 
women's  division  of  the  police  department 
investigate  cases  and  refer  them  to  social 
agencies  for  treatment.  With  casework 
agencies  now  overburdened,  they  are  using 
the  counseling  and  guidance  division  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  Big  Sister  or- 
ganization, and  church  workers  for  some 
less  serious  cases. 

ORANGEBURG,  S.  C. — Since  a  1937-38 
study  of  juvenile  offenders  showed  that 
nine  white  and  forty-nine  Negro  boys  had 
been  held  for  as  long  as  102  days  in  the 
county  jail,  all  arrested  juveniles  have 
been  referred  to  the  department  of  public 
welfare.  Handled  originally  by  a  male 
caseworker  added  to  the  staff  for  this 
purpose,  these  cases  are  now  carried  by 
the  regular  child  welfare  workers. 

PEORIA,  ILL. — Two  hundred  and  six 
"key  points,"  where  unattached  women 
and  girls  who  come  to  Peoria  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Camp  Ellis  are  most  likely 
to  be  "discovered,"  have  been  identified 
by  the  council  of  social  agencies.  They 
include  restaurants,  hotels,  bus  stations, 
courts,  churches,  and  social  agencies. 
Referral  of  cases  to  social  agencies  by 
people  at  these  points  is  encouraged. 


DENVER,  COLO.  —  Supervision  of  the 
casework  service  of  the  Denver  Detention 
Home  by  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare was  brought  about  by  assigning  one 
of  its  staff  as  a  resident  caseworker  in  the 
Home.  The  department  also  works  closely 
with  the  Juvenile  Court  and  police  on 
cases  in  which  they  are  involved. 

ROSCOMMON  COUNTY,  MICH. — 
Teachers  in  the  schools  make  lists  of  chil- 
dren who  seem  uninterested  in  their  work. 
These  are  referred  to  the  county  agent  of 
the  state  welfare  department  who  sees  the 
parents,  and  when  necessary  and  feasible 
takes  the  child  to  the  mental  clinic  at 
the  Traverse  City  state  hospital. 

LOWNDES  COUNTY,  GA.  —  When  a 
child  is  picked  up  for  any  offense,  the  chief 
of  police  immediately  notifies  the  county 
welfare  director  or  the  child  welfare 
worker,  calling  her  in  to  discuss  the 
problem. 

MUSKEGON,  MICH. — The  county  agent 
of  the  state  department  of  public  wel- 
fare acts  as  chief  probation  officer  for 
the  Juvenile  Court,  handles  all  intake, 
assigns  cases  to  the  probation  staff,  and 
supervises  their  casework. 

MADISON,  Wis. — The  work  permit  di- 
vision of  the  board  of  education  refers 
non-resident  girls  and  boys  to  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  for  counseling  service. 

MIDLAND  COUNTY,  MICH. — A  chil- 
dren's counselor  and  school  attendance 
officer,  who  works  closely  with  the 
police,  sheriff,  and  boys'  and  girls'  scout- 
masters, is  employed  by  the  juvenile  coor- 
dinating council. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII — A  special  work- 
er in  the  schools  refers  problem  cases  to 
the  Child  and  Family  Service  Society  for 
social  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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A  Look  at  Ten  Communities 

An  expert  observer,  traveling  for  the  Children's  Bureau  reports  at  firsthand  on  the 
effect  of  war  on  youthful  behavior,  and  on  parents,  homes  and  community  services. 


GENEVIEVE  GABOWER 


IN    AN    ATTEMPT    TO    LEARN    WHAT    1 

could  about  the  fire  behind  the  smoke  of 
publicity  on  juvenile  delinquency,  I 
visited  ten  war  impacted  communities 
during  the  past  year.  They  included  large 
industrial  centers  now  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  war  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  sleepy  towns  that  became  teem- 
ing cities  overnight.  I  interviewed  some 
200  persons:  school  superintendents, 
judges,  probation  officers,  police  officers, 
directors  of  councils  of  social  agencies 
and  community  chests;  administrators,  su- 
pervisors, and  caseworkers  in  public  and 
private  child  welfare  agencies;  parents, 
recreation  leaders,  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, clergymen,  and  representatives  of 
service  clubs.  1  also  observed  children  in 
the  streets,  in  schools,  and  in  places  of 
amusement  and  employment. 

Community  Attitudes 

NONE   OF  THE   AREAS    HAD    BEEN    PRE- 

pared  for  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  moved  in.  Apparently  neither  em- 
ployers nor  governments  foresaw  that  peo- 
ple must  eat  and  sleep  as  well  as  work; 
nor  that  the  families  of  industrial  work- 
ers would  come  to  live  with  them;  nor 
that  servicemen  would  be  visited  by  rela- 
tives and  friends.  As  large  numbers  of 
people  quickly  flooded  small  areas,  alarm 
suddenly  developed  over  the  conditions 
thus  created. 

Every  community  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  behavior  of  children  and 
young  people.  Boisterous  boys  and  girls 
congregated  on  corners.  Little  girls  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  strolled  along  late 
at  night  in  twos  and  threes  and  sometimes 
even  alone.  Speakers,  newspapers  and 
national  magazines,  pressing  home  the 
fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  was  in- 
creasing, often  used  figures  without  due 
explanation  of  their  fallibility.  Rumors 
were  widespread.  For  example,  one  chief 
of  police  maintained  that  more  than  65 
percent  of  the  shipyard  workers  in  his 
town  had  FBI  records,  although  his  esti- 
mate was  based  on  arrests  made  rather 
than  on  a  sampling  of  all  the  people  in 
the  plants. 

This  general  apprehension  was  charac- 
terized by  a  common  tendency  to  blame 
someone  else,  and  by  a  resistance  to 
change. 

Thousands  of  navy  men  had   recently 


— By  a  consultant  to  the  social  service 
division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Miss  Gabower's 
special  assignment  is  the  child  with  be- 
havior problems,  and  she  works  with 
social  agencies,  juvenile  courts,  and 
police  departments  in  developing  plans 
and  procedures.  From  1936  to  1942, 
Miss  Gabower  was  director  of  social 
work  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


arrived  in  one  northern  city  where  an 
army  post  had  been  situated  for  years. 
The  townspeople  said,  "We're  used  to  the 
army.  The  soldiers  don't  make  us  any 
trouble;  it's  the  navy  that  upsets  things." 
In  another  seacoast  city,  for  years  accus- 
tomed to  the  navy,  it  was  the  shipyard 
workers  who  had  changed  things.  In  still 
another  community,  where  an  old  army 
camp  had  been  enlarged,  the  citizens 
maintained  there  was  as  yet  no  delin- 
quency problem.  However,  they  feared 
that  their  young  people  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  bad  example  of  "idle  army 
wives,"  many  of  whom  were  considerably 
younger  than  the  marrying  age  to  which 
that  community  was  accustomed.  Old 
timers  in  communities  long  static  disliked 
the  new  ways  that  came  with  the  town's 
sudden  growth.  To  many,  delinquency 
meant  any  behavior  differing  from  their 
own  conventions  as,  for  example,  couples 
walking  on  the  street  with  arms  about 
each  other. 

Sometimes  these  attitudes  toward  new- 
comers produced  distressing  results.  A 
printer  refused  to  print  a  recreation  pro- 
gram for  the  USO.  Children  of  new- 
comers frequently  said  they  could  not  get 
on  with  teachers  or  other  local  children 
because,  "Father  works  in  the  war  plant," 
or,  "I  live  in  a  trailer." 

As  Seen  by  Community  Agencies 

MANY  PEOPLE,  HOWEVER,  HAD  BECOME 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  situation.  They 
no  longer  assumed  that  bad  community 
conditions  affected  only  children  from 
"across  the  tracks."  They  were  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  their  own  children, 
and  particularly  about  girls  who  were  in- 
trigued with  the  idea  of  associating  with 
men  in  uniform. 

Each  community  agency  in  close  con- 
tact with  young  people  saw  the  prob- 


lem from  a  different  point  oi  view,  but 
with  equal  concern. 

Police  and  Juvenile  (Courts:  Police  and 
Juvenile  Court  reports  showed  an  increase 
in  girls'  cases  in  all  areas.  Arrests  for  il- 
legal sex  relationships  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  that  increase.  Police  in 
every  area  told  the  same  story.  Both  home 
girls  and  girls  from  out  of  town  were  in- 
terested in  the  servicemen.  The  increased 
effort  to  discover  cases  of  venereal  disease 
had  led  to  many  arrests.  Some  girls  came 
expecting  to  marry  immediately,  but  upon 
arrival  found  the  men  unwilling.  Others 
did  marry  immediately,  but  not  infre- 
quently the  husbands  moved  on  and  failed 
to  send  their  new  addresses.  These 
stranded  girls  often  remained  in  the  town, 
spending  much  of  their  time  loitering  on 
the  streets  or  in  taverns. 

Despite  this  general  concern  about 
young  girls  arrested  on  sex  complaints, 
police  records  showed  that  the  number 
under  eighteen  was  actually  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  girls  and 
women  arrested  on  this  charge.  But  dra- 
matic individual  cases  like  the  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  involved  in  a  rape  case  and 
the  sixteen-year-old  who,  during  three 
months,  was  supported  by  several  serv- 
icemen, inevitably  occupied  the  limelight. 

Boys'  cases  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  police  increased  in  three  cities,  stayed 
about  the  same  in  five,  and  decreased  in 
two.  Most  police  officers  believed  the 
number  of  boys  arrested  was  kept  down 
because  so  many  older  boys  had  gone  into 
service  and  others,  who  might  have  stolen 
because  they  did  not  have  money,  were 
now  earning  for  themselves.  Several  said 
that  the  boys  arrested  were  younger  than 
formerly.  There  were,  however,  no  con- 
clusive figures  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 

Generally,  the  police  saw  little  change 
in  the  types  of  acts  for  which  boys  were 
arrested.  Stealing,  still  the  top  ranking 
complaint,  ranged  from  petty  pilfering  in 
dime  stores  to  taking  valuable  articles 
from  warehouses  and  homes.  Several 
judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  boys' 
acts  were  more  serious  than  they  used  to 
be,  although  one  referee  pointed  out  that 
now  the  less  serious  cases  were  being 
dealt  with  by  social  agencies  and  did  not 
come  to  the  court. 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Social  Agencies:  The  opinion  in  public 
and  private  social  agencies  was  that  unsat- 
isfactory behavior  had  increased,  although 
in  some  instances  the  number  of  their  own 
service  cases  had  not.  When  financial  aid 
was  not  needed,  people  did  not  come  to 
agencies  so  readily  for  help  with  other 
problems.  Social  workers  were  finding 
more  sex  problems  in  both  their  old  and 
new  cases  of  girls,  but  did  not  know 
whether  this  reflected  an  increase  in  such 
problems  or  merely  an  increased  awareness, 
sharpened  by  the  current  publicity.  The 
anticipated  increase  in  cases  of  unmarried 
mothers  had  not  taken  place.  In  fact,  a 
decrease  was  reported  by  some  agencies. 
A  two-fold  explanation  by  one  executive 
was  that  people  now  had  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  confinement  or  that  more 
girls  were  marrying  young. 

Many  social  agencies  had  more  cases 
of  runaway  children,  truants  from  school, 
and  adolescents  staying  out  late  at  night. 
In  one  area  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities had  recently  opened  up,  many 
new  workers  came  to  the  city  without 
their  children.  Later  they  wanted  their 
children  near  them  but,  unable  to  find 
housing  accommodations,  they  sought  fos- 
ter home  placement  for  them.  Recreation 
agencies  reported  restlessness  among  chil- 
dren, instances  of  unwise  expenditure  of 
money,  and  desire  for  exciting  forms  of 
entertainment. 

Schools:  Everywhere  school  people  were 
concerned  about  an  increase  in  restless- 
ness, irregular  attendance,  tardiness,  and 
a  tendency  to  drop  out  of  school. 


It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  most 
restless  group  was  the  older  boys,  soon  to 
be  called  into  the  armed  forces.  Some 
school  people  observed,  however,  that  in 
general,  children  were  applying  them- 
selves more  seriously  to  their  lessons.  The 
content  of  courses  was  keenly  scrutinized 
for  later  utility  in  military  service  or  em- 
ployment. 

Irregular  attendance  and  tardiness 
were  common.  Children  were  left  to 
themselves  to  awaken,  prepare  breakfast, 
and  get  to  school.  Older  children  were 
kept  at  home  to  care  for  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters  while  their  mothers  worked. 
Still  others  were  kept  out  to  take  trips 
with  their  parents  or  to  visit  relatives. 
For  many  it  was  the  first  time  the  family 
income  had  allowed  such  expenditures. 

Total  school  enrolment  remained  about 
the  same.  Elementary  school  enrolment 
generally  grew  with  the  rise  in  popula- 
tion, but  these  increases  were  balanced  by 
a  loss  in  enrolment  of  older  children 
dropping  out  of  school  to  take  jobs.  One 
exception  was  a  Negro  high  school  where 
enrolment  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
It  was  said  that  Negro  families  had  more 
money  than  formerly  and  were  no  longer 
keeping  their  children  from  school  for 
economic  reasons. 

Important  Factors 

IN     ALL     THESE     COMMUNITIES     FOUR 

major  factors  stood  out  as  intensifying 
the  problems  confronting  children:  lack 
of  parental  supervision,  inadequate  hous- 
ing, school  shortages  of  space  and  teach- 
ers, employment. 


Lack  of  Parental  Supervision:  More  than 
a  fourth  of  the  persons  interviewed  agreed 
that  there  had  been  a  general  lessening  of 
parental  supervision.  The  cases  of  James 
and  Marie  are  typical.  James,  aged  ten, 
was  taken  to  court  for  stealing.  When 
found,  he  had  been  away  from  home  for 
three  days  without  either  parent's  know- 
ing it.  The  mother  worked  on  a  day 
shift,  the  father  on  a  night  shift,  and 
each  thought  the  other  knew  the  child's 
whereabouts.  In  another  family,  Marie, 
aged  five,  the  oldest  of  three  children,  was 
found  by  neighbors  trying  to  make  toast 
for  the  others  over  an  open-flame  oil  stove. 
People  in  each  area  had  noticed  that  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  women 
in  industry  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  children's  absences  from  school 
and  in  the  cases  of  neglect  received  by 
various  agencies.  Anyone  who  has  ob- 
served the  tired,  nodding  women  in 
packed  buses  traveling  long  distances  from 
work  at  the  end  of  day,  can  sense  their 
fatigue  and  readily  believe  that  some 
mothers  are  unable  either  before  or  after 
work  to  plan  and  care  for  their  children 
and  to  give  them  attention  and  direction. 

Inadequate  Housing:  All  the  areas  visited 
lacked  housing  facilities.  Children  and 
young  people  were  crowded  at  school,  at 
home,  and  at  work.  Newcomers  em- 
ployed in  shipyards  and  industrial  plants 
usually  moved  into  already  overcrowded 
sections  of  the  city  or  lived  in  trailer 
camps.  Frequently  houses  were  in  poor 
repair. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


Birmingham,  Ala. — Pittsburgh  of  the 
South,  with  steel  mills  going  night  and  day 
to  fill  war  orders,  the  city  numbers  among 
its  newcomers  many  persons  from  desolate 
rural  counties  who  are  experiencing  city 
life  for  the  first  time. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — In  this  great  industrial 
center  the  normal  metropolitan  population 
of  more  than  1,000,000,  including  people 
of  innumerable  nationality  backgrounds, 
has  been  so  swollen  by  in-migration  that 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  has  had 
to  ask  employers  to  turn  down  job  appli- 
cants not  already  settled  in  the  city. 

Columbus,  Ga. — Seven  miles  from  this,  the 
South's  second  largest  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturing center,  where  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  people  work  in  mills,  lies  one 
of  the  country's  biggest  army  camps  with 
a  population  somewhat  larger  than  the 
town  itself  attracting  the  usual  proportion 
of  camp  followers  of  every  description. 

Detroit,  Mich. — With  its  famous  automo- 
bile plants  producing  vital  war  equipment, 


The  Ten  Cities 

this  huge  magnet  for  industrial  workers  has 
attracted  -swarms  of  people  of  widely  di- 
verse backgrounds.  Social  tensions  have 
already  snapped  once,  letting  loose  all  the 
ugly  violence  of  racial  hatred. 

Gary,  Ind. — Approximately  15  percent  of 
the  mill  workers  are  women  in  this  steel 
center,  which,  though  less  than  half  a 
century  old,  contains  more  than  110,000 
people.  Something  like  600  steel  workers 
are  sixteen  and  seventeen-year-old  boys 
whose  first  jobs  are  bringing  them  #30  to 
#40  a  week. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Seaport  and  nearest 
metropolis  to  numerous  army  and  navy 
centers,  this  city  early  in  the  defense  era 
found  its  social  resources  inadequate  to 
meet  overcrowding,  camp  following,  and 
concomitant  confusion. 

Mobile,  Ala. — This  Gulf  port,  in  the  heart 
of  the  "easy-going"  South,  now  seethes 
with  shipbuilding  and  naval  activity.  With 
a  population  that  has  more  than  doubled 


in  less  than  two  years  the  community  has 
had  acute  attacks  of  social  growing  pains. 

Portland,  Me. — Never  replete  with  social 
facilities,  this  city  of  some  100,000  people 
found  itself  in  a  state  of  almost  helpless 
confusion  when,  turned  suddenly  into  * 
shipbuilding  center  and  naval  depot,  it 
became  jammed  with  migrant  war  workers 
and  sailors  on  leave. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  newcomen  who 
have  nearly  doubled  the  population  of  this 
old  Spanish  city,  with  its  sharp  contrasts 
of  beauty  and  squalor,  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  people  come  to  work  at  the 
surrounding  army  training  stations  or  to 
be  near  their  soldier  relatives. 

Sparta,  Wis. — Normally  a  quiet  village 
of  6,500  people,  this  town  saw  its  popula- 
tion jump  to  11,000.  Meanwhile  a  nearby 
army  post  swelled  to  many  times  its 
former  size,  bringing  the  fairly  homo- 
geneous townspeople  the  problem  of 
learning  to  understand  men  of  different 
racial  backgrounds  from  their  own. 
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Children  stay  in  the  movies  rather  than  go  home  to  empty  houses 


A  nursery  school   playground  keeps  youngsters  out  of  trouble 


"CHILDREN  OF  MARS" 
RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc. 
"This  is  America"  Series 
Playing  time,  20  minutes 


Documente 

Concern  over  what 
dren  and  adolesce 
motion  picture  coi 
of  the  social  factc 


Teen-agers  have  harmless  fun  in  a  supervised  night  club  of  their  own 


A  neighborhood  gang  of  boys  thinks  up  trouble  in  a  shack  hang-out 


School  facilities  available  all  day  offer  constructive  activities 


In  trailer  town,  even  fair  weather  playing  space  is  drab  and  meager          Obscene  books  sold  by  unscrupulous  shopkeepers  fascinate  adolescents 


/  the  Movies 

ning  to  American  chil- 
'  has  prompted  three 
:o  become  interpreters 
inter  into  delinquency 


Three  scenes  from 
"YOUTH  IN  CRISIS" 

March  of  Time 
Playing  time,  19  minutes 


An  adventure  begun  in  light-hearted  irresponsibility  ends  in  tragedy 


A  scene  from 
"WHERE  ARE 

YOUR 

CHILDREN" 

Monogram  Pictures 

Feature  length  story 

with  plot 


Young  people  involved  in  serious  trouble  appear  in  Juv 


(Continued  from  page  87) 
Typical  of  conditions  was  one  street 
called  Riverside  Drive — a  winding,  rutted 
road  of  red  clay  dust  overlooking  a  muddy 
river.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  but  a 
few  feet  apart,  were  rows  of  gray  one- 
story  frame  houses,  each  identical  with 
the  next,  with  three  rooms  apiece,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  Each  house  usually  held 
two  families.  A  bed  could  be  seen  from 
each  open,  unscreened  front  door.  The 
houses  had  never  known  paint  nor  the 
yards  planting.  Children  idled  or  played 
in  yards  scattered  with  garbage,  mostly 
watermelon  rinds,  and  a  few  clumps  of 
grass.  Ragged  laundry  was  slung  over 
fences  and  broken  down  porch  rails.  The 
only  bright  spots  were  a  few  sturdy  zin- 
nias growing  in  the  clay  banks,  or  a  few 
petunias  blooming  in  battered  lard  cans 
set  out  on  the  worn  porch  steps.  For 
these  "dwellings"  the  inhabitants  were 
paying  from  40  to  50  percent  of  their 
income. 

Many  houses  had  someone  sleeping  in 
them  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  chil- 
dren were  prevented  from  normal  indoor 
play  and  were  driven  into  the  streets. 
Teen-age  army  wives,  with  newborn 
babies,  lived  in  single  bedrooms,  where 
they  slept,  prepared  their  food,  did  their 
laundry,  and  cared  for  the  babies.  In  one 
house  thirty-five  girls  were  sharing  the 
use  of  one  bath.  In  another,  five  mar- 
ried couples  and  a  single  girl  were  oc- 
cupying one  room  in  which  there  were 
five  double  beds  and  a  cot. 

School  Shortages:  In  many  areas  visited, 
school  equipment  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increases  in  elementary  school  enrol- 
ment. This  resulted  in  children  being 
out  of  school  entirely,  in  overcrowding 
within  school,  and  in  two-session  days. 
One  school  had  stopped  accepting  children 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  term  be- 
cause of  insufficient  buildings,  teachers, 
and  equipment. 

The  wartime  teacher  turnover  also 
was  a  serious  problem.  One  fourth  of 
the  positions  were  vacant  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  one  school,  and  in  an- 
other a  school  psychologist  attributed  the 
unruliness  of  a  class  to  the  absence  of  its 
regular  teacher  and  the  use  of  a  series  of 
substitutes.  Teachers  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  the  physical  sciences  were 
hard  to  find ;  and  one  school  had  to  close 
its  vocational  shops  because  teachers  were 
not  available. 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  handling 
larger  classes,  most  teachers  were  assum- 
ing other  duties.  Many  were  assisting 
with  the  issuance  of  ration  books.  Some 
were  working  on  the  4  to  8  P.M.  and  8 
to  12  P.M.  shifts  in  war  plants.  Ill  ef- 
fects were  not  always  apparent,  but  one 


school  omcial  feared  the  teachers'  fatigue 
would  later  react  unfavorably  on  the 
children. 

Employment  of  Children:  Everywhere  I 
found  children  leaving  school  to  take  em- 
ployment. Others  were  working  part 
time  while  carrying  full  school  programs. 
In  one  area  work  permits  issued  in  1942 
had  increased  more  than  300  percent  over 
1940.  In  a  high  school  in  an  upper  in- 
come neighborhood  800,  or  21  percent  of 
the  3,800  young  people  enrolled,  were 
employed. 

A  variety  of  jobs,  some  apparently  un- 
regulated and  others  for  which  regula- 
tions recently  had  been  relaxed,  attracted 
children  and  young  people.  Small  boys 
with  shoe-shining  boxes  were  seen  on  the 
streets  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  until 
late  at  night;  children  as  young  as  nine 
or  ten  were  getting  out  of  bed  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  be  picked  up 
by  trucks  and  taken  to  army  camps  about 
eight  miles  away  to  sell  papers;  a  bill  was 
pending  in  a  legislature  to  reduce  the 
minimum  age  for  selling  newspapers  from 
thirteen  to  eleven  years. 

In  one  city,  steel  mills  had  reduced  their 
employment  age  from  eighteen  to  six- 
teen, and  600  boys  were  working  full  or 
part  time.  The  hours  of  some  who 
worked  in  war  plants  were  from  4  to  10 
P.M.  or  3  to  11  P.M.,  or  sometimes  until 
early  morning.  Setting  up  pins  in  bowl- 
ing alleys  was  one  of  the  occupations  that 
most  frequently  kept  children  up  until 
late  hours.  In  one  area,  fifty  children 
were  found  working  at  such  jobs  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  one 
alley  providing  beds  on  the  premises. 
Girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  working  in  dime  stores,  drugstores, 
and  restaurants  on  various  shifts,  and 
many  had  "graduated"  from  such  em- 
ployment to  jobs  in  honky-tonks  or  in 
restaurants  where  liquor  was  sold. 

Many  children  were  engaged  in  work 
that  was  a  poor  substitute  for  continued 
schooling  or  that  threatened  their  health 
or  general  welfare.  School  superinten- 
dents pointed  out  that  children  with  ap- 
titudes making  for  success  in  skilled  occu- 
pations and  professions,  were  leaving 
school  for  routine  jobs.  Many  would 
probably  never  return  for  further  train- 
ing. Young  workers  were  developing 
poor  work  habits,  changing  jobs  fre- 
quently, because  they  were  "not  near 
enough  to  the  war  effort";  or  "the  job 
was  too  far  from  home";  or  "the  work 
was  too  dirty";  or  they  "didn't  like  the 
boss" ;  or  they  were  "not  making  enough 
money." 

Frequently  work  thrust  upon  young 
persons  more  responsibility  for  their  own 
behavior  than  they  were  able  to  manage. 


Such  was  the  case  of  Jane,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  girl  whose  employer  had  failed 
to  verify  her  age.  After  a  few  days  work 
in  a  restaurant  she  was  reported  missing. 
It  was  learned  she  had  left  work  one 
night  at  eleven-thirty  with  older  girls  who 
took  her  to  some  "joints."  Six  weeks  later 
she  was  picked  up  intoxicated  at  4  A.M. 
She  acknowledged  having  had  sex  rela- 
tions with  a  number  of  men  whose  namei 
she  could  not  remember. 

Inadequacy  of  Resources 

No  COMMUNITY  VISITED  HAD  ALL  THB 

social  services  needed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems it  was  facing.  There  had  never  been 
enough,  but  the  seriousness  of  some  of  the 
present  problems  and  the  immediate  atten- 
tion required  by  others  highlighted  the  in- 
adequacies. Staff  shortages  were  general 
and  agencies  were  unable  to  fill  vacancies, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  staff  additions. 

Police  in  most  areas  were  completely 
occupied  with  emergency  calls  and  had 
little  time  for  preventive  work.  In  two 
areas  police  officers  frankly  admitted  that 
they  could  go  out  any  night  and  round  up 
a  crowd  of  young  people  actually  violating 
the  law,  but,  they  added:  "What  shall 
we  do  with  them  after  we  bring  them  in  ? 
There's  no  one  to  take  care  of  them." 
Many  children  were  detained  because  so- 
cial services  were  not  available  to  arrange 
for  their  return  to  their  own  homes,  or 
for  care  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  special 
detention  facilities  were  far  from  desir- 
able. 

In  five  areas  girls  and  boys  were 
held  in  jails  and  police  stations,  in  cells 
or  cell  blocks  intended  for  adults.  They 
were  either  alone  or  crowded  in  with 
many  older  and  more  experienced  men  or 
women.  At  eight  o'clock  one  morning 
when  I  visited  one  jail,  nine  girls,  ranging 
in  age  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years,  were 
leaning  against  the  wall  shivering.  There 
was  no  heat,  although  it  was  early  March. 
The  only  furnishings  in  the  room  were  six 
filthy,  thin  mattresses  on  the  damp  floor. 

The  shortage  of  medical  care  was 
heightened  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  de- 
tecting venereal  disease.  Frequently,  after 
arrest,  girls  were  transferred  from  the 
police  to  medical  authorities  and  held  in 
detention  for  examination.  Generally, 
physical  examinations  were  made  once  or 
twice  a  week.  As  several  days  must  elapse 
before  the  results  of  the  examinations  are 
determined,  girls,  subsequently  found  to 
be  noninfectious,  were  known  to  have 
been  held  at  least  ten  days  before  release. 

Courts  were  hard  pressed.  Two  ju- 
venile judges  had  gone  into  military  serv- 
ice and  were  being  replaced  by  substitutes. 
Another  judge  worried:  "The  police  tell 
me  they're  going  to  bring  in  a  crowd  of 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


What  Do  We  Know  About  Delinquency? 

Here  two  outstanding  criminologists  show  what  we  must  learn  and  do  it 
we   are  to  understand   and  prevent  the  warping  of  young  personalities. 

SHELDON  AND  ELEANOR  GLUECK 


CHARACTERISTIC  OF  PRESENT  CONCERN 
over  the  rising  tide  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  the  blame  placed  by  proponents 
of  various  theories  and  viewpoints  on  the 
church,  the  home,  the  factory,  the  eco- 
nomic system,  the  non-correcting  correc- 
tional system,  the  war,  and  the  like.  They 
point  to  empty  churches,  broken  homes, 
parental  neglect,  cheap  commercialized 
recreation,  sex-stimulating  movies,  the 
great  mobility  of  population,  illiteracy, 
malnutrition,  feeblemindedness,  mental 
disease,  glandular  imbalance,  bad  eye- 
sight, infected  teeth — in  fact  to  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  "kingdom  of  evils." 

Each  stresses  his  particular  "cause" 
of  misconduct.  In  times  of  economic  de- 
pression, some  point  to  low  income  as  a 
cause,  while  in  times  of  high  wages,  as 
at  present,  others  find  the  cause  in  the 
fact  that  people  have  more  money  than 
they  know  how  to  spend. 

War  Stresses  and  Strains 

THESE  DIFFERENT  EXPLANATIONS  FRE- 
quently  are  accompanied  by  astonishment 
at  the  increase  in  juvenile  and  adolescent 
crime.  Actually,  it  was  inevitable  that 
props  to  "good  behavior,"  already  wobbly 
in  our  times,  would  be  further  weakened 
by  the  social  stresses  and  strains  resulting 
from  the  war.  Today,  children  see,  hear, 
and  read  of  violence  all  about  them.  The 
toys  they  play  with  are  in  imitation  of 
lethal  weapons.  Aggression  and  sex  are 
featured  in  their  entertainment.  In  the 
face  of  such  conditions  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  young  people  to  develop  any 
sound  conception  of  "law  and  order,"  or 
of  "decency." 

The  fact  that  many  parents,  teachers, 
and  others  have  failed  to  instruct  and 
condition  youngsters  in  the  law  abiding 
management  of  their  natural  impulses 
makes  this  even  more  difficult.  The  war, 
for  example,  has  brought  on  a  great  in- 
crease in  sexual  license  among  youth,  ra- 
tionalized in  part  by  the  claim  of  "pa- 
triotic duty."  This  mismanagement  of  the 
sexual  impulse  would  not  be  so  wide- 
spread if  the  same  conduct  were  not  so 
apparent  among  adults.  A  vicious  circle 
making  for  future  delinquency  has  been 
set  up  that  will  be  hard  to  break,  for  part 
of  our  next  generation  of  children  will 
grow  up  in  families  founded  on  the  shakv 
structure  of  today's  promiscuity. 


— By  the  professor  of  criminology  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  his  wife  who 
is  his  research  assistant.  Their  studies  of 
delinquents,  made  under  die  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  at  Harvard,  are  classics  in 
the  field:  "Five  Hundred  Criminal 
Careers"  (1930);  "Five  Hundred  Delin- 
quent Women"  (1934);  "One  Thousand 
Juvenile  Delinquents"  (1934);  "Later 
Criminal  Careers"  (1937);  "Juvenile 
Delinquents  Grown  Up"  (1940). 


Thus,  while  we  now  know  enough 
about  the  causes  of  delinquency  to  be 
sure  that  war  brings  an  inevitable  increase 
in  antisocial  behavior,  we  also  know  that 
many  of  the  underlying  causes  are  as  yet 
undetermined.  Much  current  confusion 
about  "what  to  do"  stems  from  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  superficial  "causes"- 
or  of  particular  "causes"  artificially  iso- 
lated from  the  combination  of  root  forces 
that  generate  crime.  Proposals  for  cure, 
based  on  such  superficial  assumptions  of 
causation  are  merely  guesswork,  or  a 
special  pleading  for  some  program. 

Complicating  Factors 

To  BE  SURE,  CAREFUL  STUDIES  OF  THE 

careers  of  juvenile  delinquents  reveal  that 
they  are  usually  accompanied  by  all  of 
the  evil  conditions  which  society,  through 
its  neglect  and  shortsightedness,  has  per- 
mitted to  develop  and  spread.  But  the 
mere  presence  of  these  factors  tells  us 
little.  This  same  tempestuous  sea  of  eco- 
nomic dependency,  bad  housing,  inade- 
quate recreation  and  health  facilities,  will 
throw  one  child  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
criminalism  and  another  on  the  pleasant 
fields  of  wholesome  and  happy  citizen- 
ship. The  serious  cases  of  delinquency, 
about  which  we  are  here  concerned,  per- 
mit of  no  easy  explanation. 

Criminology  is  as  yet  a  very  young 
discipline,  dependent  for  its  growth  upon 
a  very  much  greater  development  of  its 
supporting  sciences  of  medicine,  psychia- 
try, psychology,  anthropology,  and  soci- 
ology. It  does  not  pretend  to  have  all 
the  answers.  The  respective  weights  and 
position  of  different  factors  that  cause 
delinquency,  much  less  their  permutations 
and  combinations,  have  as  yet  hardly  been 
delineated.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  is  a 
first  essential  in  building  our  practical 
programs  for  prevention.  To  pretend  to 


know  more  than  we  actually  do  know  is 
unsound  and  makes  for  confusion. 

However,  when  we  examine  all  of 
the  seemingly  contradictory  explana- 
tions of  the  causes  of  delinquency  we 
find  that  they  do  have  one  common  de- 
nominator. That  is  in  the  inability  of  the 
child  to  meet  the  obligations  or  tempta- 
tions of  a  particular  situation  without 
resorting  to  violation  of  the  criminal  law. 
As  we  recognize  that  common  denomina- 
tor, moreover,  we  find  that  we  know  a 
number  of  very  fundamental  things  that 
help  us  understand  its  nature. 

A  Few  Things  We  Know 

1.  "Human  behavior"   is  the  product 
of   a   continuous   and   dynamic   interplay 
between  the  human  organism  and  its  en- 
vironment. 

2.  This  interplay  necessitates  constant 
adaptations  to  the  prohibitions  and  con- 
ventions imposed  by  society. 

3.  For  many,  these  adaptations  are  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult. 

4.  Children  are  not  born  with  a  ten- 
dency  to   law-abidingness.   The   opposite 
is  more  nearly  true.  Only  by  hard  and 
continuous    effort    will    they    succeed    in 
conducting  themselves  in  conformity  with 
standards  set  by  the  law,  home,  school, 
and  church. 

5.  Some  youngsters  are  relatively  im- 
pervious to  deleterious  influences.  Others 
are   easily    affected    by   them.    Some   are 
mentally  tough  skinned.   Others  have  a 
porous  mental  skin  and  a  resilient  con- 
science. 

6.  All  humans — children  and  adults — 
have  a  breaking  point  at  which  the  de- 
mands of  legally  organized  society  could 
prove  too  strong  for  their  inhibitory  me- 
chanism.   Many,    however,    never    reach 
that  extremity. 

What  We  Need  to  Learn 

THE    AUTHORS    OF   THIS    ARTICLE    ARE 

now  engaged  in  research  which  they  hope 
will  make  some  contribution  to  a  scienti- 
fic explanation  of  why  different  children 
react  so  differently  to  the  same  broad  en- 
vironmental influences.  Here  is  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  the  causation  of 
delinquency  which  will  give  us  a  more 
precise  guide  for  planning. 

We  need  to  know  just  how  factors  in 
the  environment  are  transformed  into  the 
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mental  food  which  motivates  wrongdo- 
ing. We  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  outer  and  inner  world  of  children. 
We  need  to  demonstrate  the  interplay  of 
biologic  tendencies  and  social  forces;  the 
combination  of  causes  which  create  de- 
linquency at  a  particular  time.  Such  re- 
search calls  for  a  painstakingly  careful 
comparison  between  factors  in  the  careers 
of  a  large  sample  of  delinquents  and  an 
equally  large  control  group  of  non-de- 
linquents. Its  ultimate  objective  will  be 
to  establish  the  patterns  of  factors  and 
interplays  which  almost  inevitably  make 
for  delinquency  and  crime. 

Research  in  this  direction  should  en- 
able preventive  programs  to  bear  richer 
fruit — just  as  medical  research  into  the 
causes  of  disease  has  steadily  enriched  the 
applied  programs  of  disease  prevention. 
With  a  surer  knowledge  of  causes,  these 
programs  can  better  be  focused  on  the 
things  that  must  be  remedied,  instead  of 
expended  on  factors  which  only  seem  to 
be  causal  or  which  are  causal  only  when 
combined  with  other  factors.  Practical 
programs  can  be  more  clearly  directed 
towards  needed  modification  in  our  social 
institutions — schools,  home,  and  church. 
The  people  in  these  institutions  will  know 
better  how  to  give  children  the  guidance 
and  direction  that  they  need.  Prophylac- 
tic and  remedial  services  for  delinquents 
can  be  provided  with  greater  assurance. 

Much  Can  Be  Done  Now 

THE    FACT   THAT    SCIENTIFIC    KNOWL- 

edge  of  the  causes  of  delinquency  is  in- 
complete should  not  discourage  practical 
efforts  to  do  something  about  the  present 
situation. 

On  the  contrary,  long  experience  in  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine  teaches  us 
that  much  good  can  be  accomplished  be- 
fore causal  problems  are  solved.  Edward 
Jenner's  discovery  of  smallpox  vaccination 
in  1798  has  given  us  a  method  for  con- 
trolling that  disease,  even  though  the 
specific  cause  of  smallpox  is  still  not 
definitely  established.  Quinine  was  used 
by  the  Peruvian  Indians  to  treat  fever 
before  Cinchona  bark  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Jesuits,  and  Sydenham 
discovered  that  malaria  responded  to  its 
use  while  non-malarial  fevers  did  not. 
The  actual  cause  of  malaria  was  not 
known  until  250  years  later  when  the 
French  army  surgeon,  Laveran,  in  1880 
discovered  and  described  the  malarial 
parasites  in  the  red  blood  cells.  To  cite 
still  another  example,  the  discovery  by  a 
commission  of  the  United  States  Army 
that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  the  mosquito  resulted  in  the  virtual 
eradication  of  that  disease  from  the 
world,  although  its  exact  cause  remains 
unknown  to  this  day. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
diseases  in  which  the  etiologic  agents  and 
epidemiologic  factors  are  quite  well 
known — gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  for  ex- 
ample— yet  control  and  eradication  are 
still  far  from  complete. 

The  public  health  approach  to  the 
control  of  diseases,  the  causes  of  which 
are  not  clearly  established,  suggests  sev- 
eral principles  that  are  quite  applicable 
to  crime  prevention.  Take  influenza,  for 
example.  So  far,  medical  science  has  bee;i 
unable  to  isolate  an  influenza  "germ." 
Public  health  teaches  therefore: 

Adopt  measures  that  seem  to  promise 
control  of  its  spread — "boil  drinking  wa- 
ter, keep  away  from  crowds,  call  in  a 
physician  even  at  the  first  sign  of  what 
looks  like  a  simple  cold,"  and  so  on. 

Make  plans  which  are  systematic,  wide- 
spread and  comprehensive,  rather  than 
haphazard  or  limited  to  only  one  device. 

Do  not  assume,  or  let  the  public  as- 
sume, that  palliative  measures  will  result 
in  a  large  scale  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Continually  check  up  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

Measuring  Rods 

IN     THE     SAME     WAY     WE     ARE     WAR- 

ranted  in  adopting  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  deliquency  that  seem  to 
give  promise  of  controlling  it,  so  long  as 
we  make  no  unwarranted  assumptions  and 
honestly  and  persistently  check  our  re- 
sults. It  would  seem  that  better  housing, 
higher  standards  of  living,  more  imagina- 
tive schools,  better  recreational  facilities, 


ought  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
which  make  for  juvenile  maladjustment. 
A  soundly  organized  welfare  program 
ought  to  catch  in  its  net  children  in  dan- 
ger of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  socially 
acceptable  behavior.  The  support  and  aid 
of  those  services  ought  to  counteract  some 
of  that  danger. 

Moreover,  even  our  limited  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  factors  that  make  for 
delinquency  gives  us  two  clues  that  should 
help  us  plan  and  evaluate  our  delinquency 
prevention  programs. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  in  our  high- 
ly complex  society  children  must  form 
strong  habits  of  self-management  in  or- 
der to  control  their  basic  instincts  and 
early  acquired  dynamic  impulses,  in  .1 
law-abiding  fashion.  We  also  know  that 
these  instincts  need  opportunity  for  out- 
lets through  attractive  and  socially  harm- 
less (if  not  socially  constructive)  chan- 
nels. Therefore  one  test  to  put  to  our 
preventive  programs  is  this:  Do  they  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  training  of  the 
emotional-impulsive  aspects  of  the  person- 
ality from  birth  to  adult  maturity? 

This  is  the  great  challenge  today  to 
educators,  clergy,  mental  hygienists,  youth 
leaders,  and  all  others  who  guide  youth. 
It  is  essentially  an  educational  problem. 
But  it  is  not  educational  in  the  superficial  : 
sense  of  cramming  the  three  R's  or  other  j 
miscellaneous  information  into  the  un- 
willing mind  of  the  child.  Nor  is  it  edu- 
cation in  "free  expression."  Children  need 
no  training  in  giving  vent  to  their  de- 
(Continued  on  page  103 
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Federal  and  State  Action 

What   government   is   doing — federal,   state,    and   local — and   what   more 
it  should  do  to   assure  the  new  generation   protection  and  opportunity. 


WARTIME  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
registers  our  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  and  youth.  This  failure  is  so 
serious  that  not  only  local  communities 
but  state  and  federal  governments  must 
each  play  an  important  role  in  assuring 
for  every  new  generation  that  fair  chance 
in  life  which  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

Such  delinquency  is  largely  a  result  of 
serious  breakdown  in  family  security  and 
parental  guidance — but  also  in  safeguards 
and  services,  public  and  private.  Services 
to  children  and  youth  are  primarily  func- 
tions of  the  local  community. 

The  state,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, has  legal  powers  to  provide  such 
safeguards  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
all  children  and  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
children  lacking  adequate  parental  care. 
Moreover,  it  can  stimulate  and  further 
community  programs  and  carry  on  such 
direct  services  as  it  can  best  provide. 

Efforts  of  the  federal  government  are 
directed  primarily  toward  encouraging 
and  reinforcing  states  and  communities. 

This  is  not  as  cumbersome  a  system  as 
it  sounds.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  proved 
a  flexible  working  scheme  especially  suit- 
able under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment— so  long  as  there  is  initiative  at  the 
local  level,  and  concern  at  state  and  fed- 
eral capitals  that  discharges  itself  in  re- 
sponsible action. 

The  connecting  link — or  rather  the 
stimulating  current  that  makes  it  a  going 
concern  nationally — is  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  by  the  federal  government, 
and  also  by  the  states  in  growing  num- 
bers, through  which  our  united  resources 
are  brought  to  bear  at  points  of  need.  A 
great  crisis  not  only  reveals  the  gaps  and 
weaknesses  in  such  a  decentralized  system 
— but  can  be  the  means  for  setting  it 
going  in  high,  especially  if  public  con- 
cern is  roused  generally. 

Evidence  and  Urgency 

THAT  is  CLEARLY  THE  CASE  IN  THE 
outcropping  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
wartime.  The  front  pages  of  newspapers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  are  not  ex- 
actly mute  testimony  to  its  liveness.  Our 
federal  Children's  Bureau  studies  in  ten 
characteristic  American  centers  bore  wit- 
ness not  merely  to  the  breakdown  of 
ordinary  provisions,  but  to  mounting  lo- 
cal feeling.  What  was  done  methodically 
in  fact  gathering,  gave  place  to  an  ex- 


KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 

— By  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Miss 
Lenroot  went  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  1915,  where  she  served  under  her 
two  predecessors  in  her  present  post, 
Julia  Lathrop  and  Grace  Abbott.  Miss 
Lenroot  was  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1935, 
executive  secretary  of  the  1940  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy. 

traordinary,  countrywide,  and  all  but 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  evidence  and 
urgency  at  the  hearings  in  Washington 
last  November,  before  a  Senate  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida.* 

It  will  again  be  necessary  for  the 
friends  of  American  childhood  to  make 
their  weight  felt  in  constructive  legisla- 
tion, for  added  provision  for  grants  to 
states  is  needed  if  the  country  is  to  face 
and  meet  its  wartime  responsibilities  for 
the  welfare  of  children. 

First,  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  reach  more  children 
and  provide  more  adequate  benefits.  Such 
a  move  would  be  an  important  preventive 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Second,  the  foundation  of  services  al- 
ready laid  under  Title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  for  children  in  need  of  care, 
protection,  and  training,  whether  or  not 
living  in  families  suffering  from  economic 
need,  should  be  extended  to  all  areas  of 
the  country  as  soon  as  possible,  and  broad- 
ened in  scope. 

Third,  federal  participation  in  financ- 
ing care  for  children  of  employed  mothers 
should  be  put  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis,  and 
should  help  to  support  a  broad  range  of 
services,  including  information  and  advice 
for  mothers,  nursery  schools  and  extend- 
ed school  programs,  day  care  centers,  and 
foster  home  care. 

It  is  a  charge  on  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  situation  and  followed  the 
steps  to  date  to  share  with  others  our 
convictions  as  to  the  caliber  and  urgency 
of  the  legislation  called  for.  Action  should 
be  taken  this  year,  for  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren cannot  wait. 

Federal  grants-in-aid,  with  their  stand- 


*  As   this    issue   goes   to   press   these    hearings    are 
being  resumed   in   Washington. 


ards  and  incentives,  have  demonstrated 
their  worth  during  the  last  thirty  years 
in  integrating  a  national  program  with 
the  range  of  state  and  community  serv- 
ices; in  stimulating  citizen  participation; 
and  in  encouraging  state  and  local  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  soundly  and 
sharing  in  the  cost.  No  other  form  of 
federal  financing  is  so  well  adapted  to 
achieve  these  ends. 

Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  these  advances, 
we  know  that  inadequate  federal  provi- 
sions for  developing  services  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  are  directly 
related  to  the  increase  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  a  long  range  sense,  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  federal  assistance  to  states 
for  general  educational  purposes  is  part 
of  the  same  picture — assistance  that  would 
assure  real  schooling  for  every  child  in 
the  country.  A  specific  factor  contributing 
to  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  the  War 
Production  Board's  policy,  under  the 
pressure  of  military  needs,  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  material  to  construct 
additional  classrooms  in  communities 
where  population  has  mushroomed  under 
war  conditions.  This  policy  has  required 
200  percent  use  of  school  buildings,  whjch 
means  severe  overcrowding,  half-day  ses- 
sions, or  both. 

Expansion  of  educational  guidance, 
mental  hygiene  service,  and  visiting  teach- 
er work  is  indicated.  Medical  social  serv- 
ice in  public  health  and  hospital  care 
programs  should  be  generally  available. 
All  these  services  have  an  important  re- 
lation to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

A  Seven-Point  Program 
THERB  is  NEED,  BEYOND  ALL  PERAD- 
venture,  for  the  immediate  expansion  of 
children's  services  through  state  and  local 
public  welfare  departments,  partly  fi- 
anced  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Some  400  counties  or  other 
local  areas,  of  which  about  70  are  war- 
affected,  now  have  such  services.  These 
reach  directly  about  40,000  children  each 
year,  approximately  40  percent  of  them 
living  in  their  own  homes.  Other  coun- 
ties have  child  welfare  workers  paid 
wholly  from  state  or  local  funds.  As  part 
of  this  program,  twelve  states  this  year 
have  made  special  provision  for  the  study 
and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  eleven  states  have  special  state  con- 
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sultants  in  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems, or  special  workers  assigned  to  state 
training  schools  for  delinquent  children. 
A  broadened  program  of  federal  aid 
permitting  the  expansion  of  state  and 
local  services  for  children,  which  will 
reach  every  county  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  should  include: 

1.  Individual  guidance  for  maladjusted 
children,   developed   in  cooperation   with 
police,    courts,   schools,    and    other   com- 
munity agencies. 

2.  Assistance  to  coordinating  and  plan- 
ning bodies. 

3.  Advisory  service  in  relating  recrea- 
tional and   leisure  time  programs  to  in- 
dividual needs. 

4.  Cooperation    with   state   labor   de- 
partments and  other  state  and  local  agen- 
cies in  the  supervision  and  protection  of 
employed-    youth,     particularly     in     the 
amusement  and  refreshment  industries. 

5.  Operation  in  areas  where  they  are 
not  now  available,  of  facilities  for  tempo- 
rary   care    of    children,    chiefly    through 
boarding  homes. 

6.  Cooperation    with   state   and    local 
training  schools  and  other  institutions  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  minors  found  to  be 
delinquent  or  in  need  of  public  protec- 
tion and  care. 

7.  Assistance  in  developing   resources 
to  train  personnel  for  child  welfare  work 
and  for  children's  services  in  police  de- 
partments. 

Team  Play  at  Washington 

.THE  OFFICE  OF  COMMUNITY  WAR 
Services  is  the  federal  coordinating  agency 
for  wartime  efforts  affecting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  civilians.  Under  its 
auspices,  information  has  been  assembled 
concerning  the  work  of  each  federal 
agency  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency 
or  seeking  to  safeguard  youth,  and  con- 
cerning the  problems  and  programs  of 
individual  communities.  Staff  conferences 
and  special  committees  in  Washington 
and  in  the  regional  offices  explore  trends 
and  developments.  Close  contact  is  main- 
tained between  agencies  serving  children 
and  those  concerned  with  housing,  man 
power,  agriculture,  public  works,  mili- 
tary service,  and  with  nationwide  private 
organizations. 

Cooperation  calls  for  direct  inter- 
agency  action,  and  is  stimulated  by  a  gen- 
eral coordinating  program  of  this  sort. 
Genuine  progress  in  such  cooperation  has 
been  achieved  during  the  war,  though 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  One  of 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee  was  that 
a  new  coordinating  body  be  set  up  to  deal 
especially  with  delinquency.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  such  new  machinery  is 
not  needed.  Rather,  the  work  of  existing 


agencies  and  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services  should  be  strengthened  and 
more  amply  financed. 

To  help  crystallize  opinion  and  policy, 
a  Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime 
was  set  up  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  the  spring  of  1942.  This  commission 
adopted  a  Children's  Charter  and  has 
worked  out  suggestions  for  state  and  local 
action.  Through  the  Commission  and 
through  advisory  committees  and  special 
conferences,  the  programs  and  policies  of 
the  federal  government  and  cooperating 
state  agencies  are  brought  into  close  re- 
lation with  the  activities  of  nationwide 
private  organizations  that  in  turn  influ- 
ence state  and  local  programs. 

The  Role  of  the  States 

A  STATE'S  PART  IN  DEALING  WITH  DE- 
linquency  is  inherent  in  its  responsibility 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  children  and 
to  provide  opportunities  for  their  health 
and  education,  their  welfare  and  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  chief  state  agencies  con- 
cerned are  the  departments  of  health, 
education,  labor,  and  public  welfare. 
There  are  few  state  agencies  for  recrea- 
tion, though  as  a  wartime  measure  many 
states  have  set  up  recreation  committees. 
The  states  have  major  responsibility  for 
providing  legal  safeguards  for  children. 
For  long,  they  have  undertaken  the  care 
and  treatment  of  children  who  cannot 
receive  specialized  care  in  local  areas — 
such  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  mentally 
deficient.  All  states  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  delinquent  children  and 
provide  training  schools  for  them.  But  in 
many  instances  these  institutions  need  to 
be  modernized  and  integrated  more  close- 
ly with  state  and  community  welfare  and 
educational  services.  State  institutions  for 
the  mentally  deficient  should  be  part  of 
comprehensive  statewide  programs  which 
include  provisions  not  only  for  care  and 
training  but  for  supervision  of  those  in 
the  community  whose  handicaps  and  be- 
havior may  be  a  threat  to  others — espe- 
cially to  juveniles. 

State  agencies  also  develop  standards, 
and  give  advisory  service  to  child-caring 
institutions,  agencies,  boarding  homes, 
and  other  types  of  activities  which  bear 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  are  subject 
in  some  measure  to  state  supervision. 
These  state  services  should  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

Experience  proves  that  state  aid  to  lo- 
cal units  of  government  to  stimulate,  sup- 
port, and  reinforce  services  to  children 
(supplemented  when  necessary  by  federal 
aid)  is  the  most  effective  way  to  safeguard 
them  the  country  over.  Aid  to  dependent 
children,  assisted  by  federal  and  state 
funds,  is  now  established  in  nearly  all 
the  states.  At  present,  such  aid  fails  to 


reach  all  children  needing  it,  and  is  usu- 
ally inadequate  in  amount.  To  extend  and 
liberalize  this  plan,  both  through  federal 
and  state  legislation  and  administrative 
action,  would  improve  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  least  secure  children  and 
thus  again  help  prevent  delinquency. 

Similarly,  we  should  extend  and  im- 
prove child  welfare  services  for  girls  and 
boys  who  are  handicapped  in  their  physi- 
cal or  mental  development  or  in  their 
home,  school,  and  community  relation- 
ships, or  who  need  foster  care.  This  i> 
possible  only  with  state  assistance  to  the 
local  communities,  and  that  in  turn  with 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states. 

Responsibility  for  state  services  to 
children  is  usually  divided  among  sev- 
eral state  departments.  These  often  func- 
tion with  little  interchange  of  experience 
or  joint  planning.  Some  opportunity  to 
view  the  needs  of  children  as  a  whole  and 
to  bring  specialized  departments  and 
agencies  into  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship were  afforded  by  state  commissions 
for  the  study  and  revision  of  children's 
laws  during  and  after  the  first  World 
War.  State  councils  were  organized  in 
some  states  after  the  1930  White  Honst 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion ;  and  state  White  House  Conference 
follow-up  programs  were  developed  after 
the  1940  conference.  But  as  a  rule  these 
state  organizations  have  lacked  resources 
tor  essential  staff  and  equipment. 

Statewide  Coordination 

THE  WAR  SOON  EMPHASIZED  THE 
need  for  more  comprehensive  and  efficient 
state  planning  and  the  new  state  councils 
of  defense  afforded  a  channel  for  it.  In 
August  1942,  the  Children's  Bureau's 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime  sug- 
gested "A  Program  of  State  Action,"  and 
recommended  that  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  leadership  be  fixed 
in  some  representative  state  group,  prefer- 
ably by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
such  a  state  council. 

The  federal  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
helped  stimulate  the  formation  of  these 
committees  which  now  exist,  with  broad 
programs,  in  at  least  a  third  of  the  states. 
Some  have  stirred  interest  in  problems  of 
delinquency  and  supplied  leadership  in  de- 
veloping programs  of  control.  Among  the 
states  in  which  active  work  of  this  kind 
is  going  forward  under  state  defense 
councils  are  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Washington. 

In  Michigan,  a  Youth  Guidance  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  governor, 
following  a  statewide  study  of  delinquency 
which  he  initiated.  Similar  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Oregon.  The  Kansas 
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Council  for  Children,  which  is  a  White 
House  Conference  follow-up  committee, 
has  a  section  on  delinquency,  which  the 
governor  recently  requested  to  serve  as 
the  defense  council's  committee  on  chil- 
dren in  wartime.  But  few  states  have  suf- 
ficiently staffed  these  wartime  commit- 
tees, and  without  staff  it  has  been  difficult 
to  go  beyond  planning  and  get  results.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  all  state  planning 
for  juvenile  delinquency  control  should  be 
developed  as  part  of  or  closely  related  to 
the  general  planning  of  the  state  for  its 
children  and  youth. 

Recruitment  and  Trained  Personnel 

THE  INNER  STRENGTH  OF  AN  AGENCY 

is  as  important  as  its  team  play  with  other 
agencies,  and  this  hangs  on  staff.  War- 
time shortage  of  man  and  womanpower 
has  naturally  affected  the  personnel  needed 
to  handle  educational,  health,  and  social 
welfare  programs.  This  need  has  been 


recognized  in  the  teacher  training  provi- 
sions ot  the  vocational  education  acts  and 
in  bills  before  Congress  providing  aid  for 
general  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. Meanwhile,  educational  leave  for 
professional  study  has  been  provided  un- 
der the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  taken  the  lead  in  train- 
ing physicians  and  nurses  for  public 
health  work. 

Although  public  welfare  programs  have 
had  to  be  curtailed  in  many  instances  be- 
cause of  lack  of  trained  personnel,  pro- 
posals for  special  federal  appropriations 
for  training  social  and  recreational  work- 
ers for  wartime  needs  have  still  to  be 
adopted. 

With  the  best  spirit  of  team  work, 
the  most  admirable  of  human  ma- 
terial, our  loose  jointed  scheme  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  collaboration  could 


scarcely  have  functioned  before  the  days 
of  postal  systems  and  railroads,  in  such 
complex  fields  as  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  The  system  has  still  a  long  way 
to  go  in  coverage  and  content,  but  every 
advance  from  the  telegraph  to  radio  and 
movies  makes  its  work  more  feasible. 

Spreading  the  Facts 

THE      IMPORTANCE      OF      WIDESPREAD 

information  about  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  children  was  rec- 
ognized more  than  thirty  years  ago  when 
Congress  created  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Through  many  avenues  the  Bureau  has 
gathered  and  given  out  data  showing  the 
conditions  in  which  children  live,  the  im- 
pact upon  them  of  major  emergencies  such 
as  depression  and  war,  and  the  services 
provided  for  the  health,  protection,  and 
well-being  of  the  oncoming  generation. 
Thus  today,  information  for  the  Bu- 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


These  Federal  Agencies  Serve  Children 

Their  Resources  are  Available  to  States  and  Local  Communities 


U.   S.   DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR:   CHILDREN'S  BUREAU, 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief 

Provides  suggestions,  outlines,  and  standards  for  use  by  com- 
mittees in  general  planning  for  children,  and  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  child  care,  youth  employment  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Has  regional  consultants  who  work  with  state  agencies. 
Also  specialists  in  child  health,  child  labor,  recreation,  juvenile 
delinquency,  child  placement,  and  care  of  unmarried  mothers. 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner 
of  Education 

Advises  about  school  problems,  including  program  adjustment, 
clinical  procedure  for  handling  children's  behavior  problems, 
methods  of  instruction  for  people  with  special  needs.  Serves  day. 
residential,  and  training  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD:  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  Director 

Concerned  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  normal  family  life 
for  children  deprived  of  parental  support — especially  for  the 
approximately  800,000  children  living  with  parents  or  relatives 
who  can  receive  cash  payments  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Regional  staff  assists  states  in 
developing  their  provisons  for  such  children. 

U.   S.   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE,   Thomas   Parran,   Surgeon 
General 

Gives  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  state  and  local  health 
departments  in  meeting  community  health  problems. 

OFFICE     OF     COMMUNITY     WAR     SERVICES,     Mark     A. 
McCIoskey,  Director 

Is  the  federal  coordinating  agency  for  wartime  problems  affect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the  civilian  population,  including 
children.  Under  its  auspices,  information  has  been  assembled 
concerning  the  work  of  each  of  the  federal  government  agencies 
concerned  with  juvenile  delinquency  and  safeguards  for  youth. 


OCWS— RECREATION  DIVISION,  Sherwood  Gates,  Director 
Through  seventy  field  representatives  advises  communities  on 
meeting  recreation  needs  through  best  use  of  facilities,  services, 
funds,  and  training  of  leaders.  Provides  exchange  of  experience 
through  bulletins  and  pamphlets.  Assists  communities  in  securing 
federal  funds  in  war  impact  areas  where  local  resources  are  not 
sufficient. 

OCWS— SOCIAL      PROTECTION      DIVISON,      Eliot      Ness, 
Director 

Assists  local  communities  through  a  field  staff  of  forty  people 
in  repressing  prostitution  and  preventing  sexual  promiscuity.  Works 
in  close  cooperation  with  army,  navy,  health  officers,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  other  interested  groups. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  General 
Concerned  with  crime  prevention.  Through  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  protects  local 
communities  from  the  depredations  of  federal  law  violators  and 
from  individuals  or  groups  who  seek  to  disrupt  the  war  effort. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS— U.  S.  PROBATION  SYSTEM, 
Richard  A.  Chappell,  Chief 

Investigates  social  background  and  advises  courts  on  the  treat- 
ment of  youthful  offenders  coming  before  the  federal  courts. 
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WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman 
Cooperates  with  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Office  of 
Education  in  developing  standards  for  part  time  school  and  work 
programs.  Through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  makes  contacts 
with  employers  to  determine  job  requirements  and  examine  work- 
ing conditions  offered. 

WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY,  D.  S.  Myer,  Director 

Responsible  for  the  relocation,  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
persons  removed  from  designated  areas  in  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

Summarised  from  a  forthcoming  publication  "Citiiens  of  Tomorrow, 
Wartime  Challenge  to  Community  Action."  Office  of  Community  War  S< 
ces,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  TROUBLES  WITH  THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS  HAD  TO 
come  to  a.  head  sometime,  and  the  tax  bill  became  a  ripe  occasion.  Those  who  felt 
the  President's  veto  message  an  insult  to  Congress  are  matched  by  those  who  felt  the 
emasculated  bill  itself  was  an  affront  to  the  American  people. 

Senator  Barkley  and  others  spoke  as  though  the  President  had  no  right  to  veto  a  tax 
bill.  Admittedly  it  was  unusual,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  making  a  rev- 
enue measure  sacrosanct.  If  the  President  did  not  like  the  bill  it  was  his  right  and 
duty  to  say  so,  in  language  that  would  get  his  reasons  across  to  the  public — the  vast 
majority  of  whom  had  never  read  the  bill. 

Take  his  most  controversial  phrase  in  the  light  of  the  "freezing"  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  at  its  present  low  level.  When,  for  heaven's  sake,  are  we  to  find  so  likely 
a  time  as  this  to  raise  that  tax  to  the  point  where  reserves  might  be.  built  up  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  insurance  program  as  provided  by  the  original  legislation?  Congress 
intended  the  tax  to  be  raised  sometime,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  spot.  The 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  act  can  have  only  one  explanation,  and  the  President  seems 
to  have  put  his  ringer  on  it  in  making  clear  that  this  easing  of  the  tax  burden  was  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  "needy." 


In  attacking  the  veto  message,  neither 
Senator  Barkley  nor  anyone  else  has  at- 
tempted to  make  more  than  a  weak  de- 
fense of  the  bill  itself. 


THE  THOMAS  BILL  ON  VETERANS 
education  is  on  the  Senate  calendar  and 
should  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  near 
future.  Senator  Thomas  is  waiting  for 
the  opportune  moment.  On  the  House 
side,  hearings  are  under  way  on  the  Bar- 
den  bill  which  is  similar  although  not 
identical  to  the  Thomas  measure.  The 
passage  of  both  is  practically  a  certainty. 
The  differences  will  be  ironed  out  in 
conference. 


IN    HIS    ANNUAL    REPORT,    SECRETARY 

of  the  Interior  Ickes  announced  that  his 
department  has  blueprinted  a  vast  public 
works  program,  much  of  which  could  be 
put  into  effect  within  thirty  days  after  de- 
mobilization. 

The  program  includes  power  and  irri- 
gation projects  which  would  give  work 
immediately  to  about  480,000  discharged 
veterans  or  ex-war  workers  and  keep  them 
reasonably  busy  for  at  least  three  years. 
The  projects,  when  completed,  would 
open  farm  settlement  opportunities  for 
165,000  families. 

444 

PAUL  V.  McNuTT,  FEDERAL  SECURITY 
director,  has  asked  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate $50,000,000  a  year  to  provide  school 
lunches.  The  request  went  up  to  the  Hill 
in  a  letter  accompanying  his  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
program,  if  approved,  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  that  agency.  Federal  aid,  under 
the  proposal,  would  be  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  in  the  state  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults. 


SENATOR  WAGNER  OF  NEW  YORK  is 
sponsor  of  a  bill  (S.  1721 )  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $80,000,000  for  school 
lunches.  The  funds  would  be  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bill 
has  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

444 

THE  DIES  COMMITTEE  HAS  AN- 
nounced  that  it  will  investigate  the  CIO's 
Political  Action  Con.initr.ee.  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  chairman  of  the  committee  (CIO 
and  not  Dies),  asks  to  be  excused.  His 
records  and  books,  says  Mr.  Hillman,  are 
open  at  any  time  to  the  FBI  or  any  prop- 
erly authorized  congressional  group  but 
to  Mr.  Dies,  "No." 

Mr.  Dies,  or  his  men,  are  muttering 
that  they  will  take  the  matter  to  the 
House  for  a  decision.  Mr.  Hillman  and 
his  committee  are  willing. 

4-44 

SENATOR  GEORGE  HAS  REPENTED  OF 
his  hasty  criticism  of  the  Baruch-Hancock 
report  as  by-passing  Congress,  and  he  now 
finds  no  conflict  between  it  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  own  committee.  He 
says  that  he  had  not  read  the  report  in 
full  when  he  made  his  original  statement. 

However,  he  feels  the  report  needs 
legislative  support.  To  meet  the  need  he 
is  co-sponsor  of  a  bill  with  Senator  Mur- 
ray to  give  it  congressional  sanction.  The 
bill  follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
George  committee  report  more  closely 
than  it  does  the  program  outlined  by  Mr. 
Baruch  and  Mr.  Hancock,  but  the  two 
are  not  irreconcilable. 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
his  advisers,  President  Roosevelt  has 
named  William  L.  Clayton  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  surplus  war  prop- 
erty administrator,  and  Brigadier  ( ii-iu-ral 
Frank  T.  Hines  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 


ministration as  director  of  postwar  re- 
training and  reemployment.  Both,  it  is  un- 
derstood at  present,  are  to  be  policy  mak- 
ing rather  than  operating  bodies.  Actual 
operations  will  continue  in  the  hands  of 
existing  agencies. 

444 

ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
Stettinius  says  that  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  "reexamining  in  light  of  existing 
circumstances"  the  possibility  of  sending 
food  to  occupied  Europe.  His  comment 
followed  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  reso- 
lution on  the  same  subject  asking  that  the 
United  States  work  out  a  relief  system 
for  "all  stricken  and  hungry  countries 
where  the  need  is  now  the  most  acute." 
The  resolution  is  merely  advisory. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Stettinius'  state- 
ment, it  is  assumed  that  discussions  on  the 
matter  are  being  reopened,  or  continued, 
with  the  British  government.  It  has  been 
that  government's  opposition,  chiefly,  that 
has  blocked  the  proposal. 

444 

THE  WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  department's  chief. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  has  another  troublesome 
problem  to  handle.  The  White  House  an- 
nouncement said  that  the  transfer  was  de- 
signed to  bring  WRA  under  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer and  to  simplify  administration. 

444 

DISMISSAL  PAY  AND  HIGH  POSTWAR 
job  priorities  for  war  workers  has  been 
recommended  by  Clinton  Golden,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. Chairman  McNutt  of  the 
\VMC  approves  the  plan  in  principle,  and 
his  staff  is  preparing  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Golden  believes  his  plan  would  be 
helpful  in  curbing  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over. He  says:  "I  am  informed  that  ab- 
senteeism mounts  with  every  announce- 
ment of  good  news  from  the  fighting 
front.  The  workers,  believing  the  end  of 
the  war  is  near,  take  time  off  to  look  for 
peacetime  jobs." 

The  Golden  plan  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  legislation  and  its  chances 
are  poor.  Congress  under  no  circum- 
stances would  be  more  generous  with  the 
war  worker  than  the  veteran,  and  the 
mustering-out  pay  already  in  effect  is  far 
from  lavish.  Mr.  Golden's  proposal,  how- 
ever, could  be  based  on  a  cost-plus  ar- 
rangement with  industry.  This  has  been 
suggested  but  has  not  been  given  an  over- 
favorable  reception. 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  Common  Welfare 


The  American  Red  Cross 

THIS     MONTH     THE     AMERICAN     RED 

Cross  begins  a  campaign  to  raise  $200,- 
000,000,  largest  goal  in  its  history  and 
probably  the  largest  amount  ever  asked 
of  the  American  public  by  any  voluntary 
organization.  But  the  sum  is  not  un- 
realistic when  set  beside  the  present  Red 
Cross  operations,  for  never  before  have 
they  been  so  vast.  To  list  the  services 
rendered  by  the  organization  to  the  armed 
forces  both  here  and  overseas  during  the 
past  year  would  face  the  reader  with 
lengthy  statistics.  And  to  these,  to  give 
a  complete  picture,  would  have  to  be 
added  the  innumerable  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross's  continuing  and  expanding  ci- 
vilian services:  disaster  relief,  home  ser- 
vice, public  health  nursing,  and  others. 

To  attempt  to  appraise  the  meaning  of 
these  services  would  be  futile.  It  is  prob- 
ably necessary  to  be  a  homesick  soldier  in 
an  isolated  overseas  outpost  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  Red  Cross 
recreation  hut.  It  is  perhaps  necessary 
to  have  lost  home  or  family  in  a  flood  or 
tornado  to  know  the  real  meaning  of 
disaster  relief.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  watch  a  man  return  to  life  to  catch 
the  whole  significance  of  the  Red  Cross 
blood  donor  service.  However,  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  enough  of  what  these 
services  do  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
supporting  them  to  the  utmost. 

Of  the  1944  goal,  $140,000,000  is 
needed  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  finance  its  national  and  inter- 
national activities.  Plans  are  to  allocate 
85  percent  of  this  to  services  to  the  fight- 
ing forces.  The  remaining  $60,000,000 
is  needed  by  the  3,756  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters for  work  in  their  local  communities, 
particularly  for  assistance  to  servicemen 
and  their  families. 

When  They  Come  Home 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

to  meet  the  responsibility  that  confronts 
them  in  helping  returned  war  veterans  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life  is  sounded  in  a 
bulletin,  "Marching  Home,"  recently 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation at  'Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Morse  A.  Cartwright,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  sees  the  problem  as 
almost  wholly  local.  The  first  thought 
of  those  demobilized  by  the  armed  forces 
and  by  war  industry  will  be  to  "go 
home,"  and  it  is  the  hometown  that  must 


face  the  task  of  helping  these  returning 
millions  to  shape  their  plans,  to  secure 
needed  training  or  education,  to  find  their 
jobs  and  their  places  in  the  community. 

Using  actual  cases,  the  survey  shows 
the  urgent  need  for  immediate  community 
planning  to  provide  facilities  on  an  adult 
level,  affording  the  veteran  and  his  family 
"adjustment,  guidance,  education,  voca- 
tional training,  social  orientation,  medical, 
psychiatric  and  psychological  assistance, 
and  social  care,  perhaps  family  relief — in 
short,  all  those  services  essential  to  his 
well  being  and  that  of  his  family." 

This  university  publication  underscores 
the  importance  of  trained  personnel  to 
staff  these  community  services.  It  points, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  danger  of  "such 
public  menaces  and  influencers  of  people 
as  fake  psychologists,  untrained  vocational 
counselors,  group  counselors,  radio  coun- 
selors, and  the  like";  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  harm  that  can  be  done  by  well 
meaning  but  inept  service. 

The  solution  here  offered  is  for  col- 
leges and  graduate  schools  immediately  to 
begin  to  work  on  programs  for  the  "train- 
ing of  leaders  of  all  types  of  veterans 
adult  education  and  allied  activities." 

Plans  for  Attack 

FOLLOWING  A  RECENT  CONFERENCE  ON 
venereal  disease  among  Negroes,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion and  various  government  agencies  [see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1944,  page 
56],  several  Negro  associations  have 
agreed  to  put  their  weight  behind  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  for  venereal 
disease  control.  Among  them  are  the 
Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churches, 
the  National  Urban  League,  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  the  National 
Negro  Publishers  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Life  Insurance  Association. 

The  joint  sponsors  of  the  campaign,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  have 
pointed  out  that:  "Public  health  measures 
to  find,  treat  and  prevent  venereal  disease 
are  well  established.  What  is  lacking:  is 
adequate  public  information  about  these 
measures,  and  about  the  menace  of 
venereal  diseases,  their  prevalence,  their 
symptoms,  and  treatment."  Public  health 
authorities  have  long  known  that  their 
usual  procedures  in  some  communities  fall 
short  in  reaching  the  Negro  residents. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  include  the 
distribution  of  material  through  each  of 


the  cooperating  associations,  and  through 
the  Negro  press.  Local  Negro  leaders 
will  be  encouraged  to  get  together  with 
public  health  officers,  study  the  venereal 
disease  situation,  and  plan  local  action. 

Raymond  Clapp,  formerly  with  the 
social  protection  division  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion to  assist  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
is  lending  its  Negro  specialist  in  social 
protection,  John  M.  Ragland. 

An  Opportunity  Missed 

THE  RECENT  STATEMENT  ON  POSTWAR 

housing  by  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  was  most  significant,  in  the  eyes 
of  both  the  enemies  and  proponents  of 
public  housing.  Appearing  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  on  the  subject  of  postwar 
policies  and  public  works,  Mr.  Blandford 
predicted  that  private  initiative  would 
stand  ready  to  meet  nearly  all  the  coun- 
try's housing  needs. 

Indicating  that  a  much  smaller  public 
housing  program  is  in  the  cards  for  the 
future,  he  said:  "The  postwar  situation 
will  be  very  much  like  the  prewar  situ- 
ation [when  95  percent  of  all  the  housing 
in  the  country  was  privately  financed],  in 
accord  with  the  peacetime  capacity  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  needs  of  the  country." 
When  peace  comes,  he  added,  "We  will 
find  that  more  lower  income  groups  than 
ever  before  may  be  served  by  private  en- 
terprise through  new  methods,  new  tech- 
niques, and  through  types  of  aid  not  yet 
utilized  but  still  representing  smaller  gov- 
ernmental commitments  than  public  hous- 
ing." 

Advocates  of  public  housing  question 
the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  supply 
all  the  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  homes  that 
will  have  to  be  built  every  year  for  a 
decade  after  the  war,  at  rents  the  people 
who  need  them  can  afford.  While  they 
do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Blandford's 
statement  that  "the  main  postwar  task  of 
the  federal  government  should  be  to  help 
develop  those  conditions  which  will  en- 
able private  enterprise  to  expand  as  far 
as  possible  toward  meeting  the  total  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  country,"  they  are  in- 
dignant because  he  made  no  attempt  to 
interpret  the  need  for  postwar  public 
housing  and  completely  ignored  the  pre 
war  accomplishments  in  public  housing. 
Proponents  of  public  housing  apparently 
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have  failed  to  make  the  authorities  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  behind  them.  But  they  feel 
that  this  hardly  explains  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  administrator's  testimony.  In  the 
meantime,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  an  organization  of  pri- 
vate builders,  has  distributed  several  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  a  bulletin  con- 
taining Mr.  Blandford's  statement  in  con- 
densed form. 

Miss  Kirchwey  and  The  Nation 

"LIBERALS  MEET  IN  WASHINGTON 
these  days,  if  they  can  endure  to  meet  at 
all,  to  discuss  the  tragic  outlook  for  all 
liberal  proposals,"  said  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  last  month. 
But  the  1,300  persons  to  whom  he  spoke 
in  New  York  had  not  come  together 
with  such  a  dismal  purpose,  for  they  had 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  a  person,  who, 
as  Dorothy  Thompson  put  it,  "for 
twenty-five  years  has  fought  to  throw 
light  into  dark  places  and  to  defend  the 
people  versus  those  interests  that  in  our 
society  have  repeatedly  striven  to  de- 
feat the  full  realization  of  the  promises 
of  Democracy."  This  was  Freda  Kirch- 
wey, editor  of  The  Nation,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  the  celebration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversity  of  her  association  with 
that  magazine  of  opinion. 

Other  speakers  were  Thurman  Arnold, 
associate  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals;  the  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary ; 
and  Raymond  Swing,  radio  commentator, 
who  acted  as  chairman.  They  all  rein- 
forced Mr.  MacLcish's  plea  to  liberals 
not  to  accept  "the  inevitability  of  re- 
action." 

That  The  Nation  does  not  intend  to 
do  so  was  clearly  evident  from  Miss 
Kirchwey's  outline  for  using  the  $25,000 
check  presented  her  at  the  dinner.  On 
its  immediate  program  she  listed  cross- 
country reporting  of  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  elections  which  "will  lay  in 
the  lines  of  America's  course  for  the  rest 
of  the  war  and  for  the  whole  reconstruc- 
tion period,"  and  an  editorial  "program 
of  action"  in  foreign  affairs  to  include: 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  Re- 
publican government  in  Italy;  recognition 
of  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation ;  the  support  of  Free  People's 
Movements  in  occupied  countries;  the 
"open  door"  in  the  United  States  for 
European  refugees ;  aid  to  democratic  rule 
in  Latin  America. 

Miss  Kirchwey  is  astute  and  full  of 
energy — qualities  that  will  stand  her  in 
good  stead  in  carrying  forward  such  a 
program  for  a  magazine  that  has  long 
been  "a  potent  force  in  influencing  those 
who  influence  others." 


Membership  Campaign  Progress 


LAST  MONTH  WE  ANNOUNCED  NEW 

plans  for  Survey  Midmonthly,  includ- 
ing the  launching  of  a  national  cam- 
paign for  2,000  new  members  of  Survey 
Associates.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1944,  page  35.]  Initiated  by 
our  Editorial  Advisory  Committee,  the 
practical  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to 
strengthen  our  Midmonthly  Fund  with 
"additional  resources  for  editorial  re- 
porting, swift  research,  the  sure  as- 
semblage of  materials  and  opinions." 
Thus  the  campaign  will  reinforce  the 
Midmonthly' s  educational  purpose  of 
interpreting  the  vital  welfare,  health, 
and  recreational  issues  today  confront- 
ing all  persons — especially  agency  board 
members,  executives,  and  staff  —  who 
have  responsibility  for  charting  health 
and  welfare  policies  or  carrying  for- 
ward programs. 

This  month  the  two  co-chairmen  of 
the  expansion  committee,  Pierce  At- 
water,  director  of  the  Community  and 
War  Fund  of  Metropolitan  Chicago, 
and  Roy  Sorenson,  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  YMCA,  are  able  to  report  good 
progress  in  building  that  campaign  or- 
ganization. 

Quotas  have  been  assigned  to  every 
state.  Outstanding  people  are  being 
asked  personally  wherever  possible,  and 
otherwise  by  correspondence,  to  serve 
as  state  chairmen.  Simple  instructions 
have  been  worked  out  to  guide  state 
chairmen  in  their  appointment  of  local 
committees  to  divide  the  task  so  that 
no  one  person  will  be  overburdened  in 
these  days  of  heavy  responsibilities. 

The  early  response  has  been  en- 
couraging. Already  it  is  clear  that 
Survey  Midmonthly  has  many  friends 
who  see  the  importance  of  strengthen- 
ing its  ability  to  play  an  interpretive 
role  in  these  challenging  and  changing 
times.  Equally  is  it  clear  that  many 
new  as  well  as  old  friends  stand  ready 
to  give  money,  good  will,  and  also 
time  and  energy — in  their  own  com- 
munities— to  make  possible  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  of  2,000  new  mem- 
bers. 

State  Chairmen 

STATE  ORGANIZATION  MUST  COME 
first,  however,  in  order  that  the  cam- 
paign may  be  organized  effectively  in 
all  communities.  To  date,  the  follow- 
ing have  pledged  themselves  to  under- 
take this  responsibility: 

Alabama — Bess  Adams 

State    Department    of    Public    Wei- 
fare,  Montgomery 

California — Archibald     B.     Young,     Pasa- 
dena 

Connecticut — Helen  M.  Alvord 

Community      Chest      and      Council, 
Greenwich 


Florida — Judge  Walter  S.  Criswell 

Juvenile    Court    of    Duval    County, 
Jacksonville 

Georgia — Angela  Cox 

Family  Welfare  Society,   Atlanta 

Illinois — Mabbett  K.  Reckord 

Illinois   Children's   Home   and   Aid 
Society,  Chicago 

Indiana — Louis  Evans 

Indiana    University,    Indianapolis 

Massachusetts — Harry  M.  Carey 

Greater   Boston    United    War   Fund 

Minnesota — A.  A.  Hcckman 

Family  Service  of  St.  Paul 

Missouri — Paul  T.  Beisser 

St.    Louis    Provident    Association 

Nebraska — Louis  W.  Home 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Lincoln 

New  York,  upstate — Scotia  R.   Ballard 

Council    of   Social    Agencies,    Syra- 
cuse 

New    York   City — Horace   H.   Hughes 
Maternity    Center    Association 

North  Carolina — Fred  L.  Huffman 

Community  and  War  Chest,  Char- 
lotte 

Oklahoma — Lucile  Mulhall 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Tulsa 

Pennsylvania — Paul  L.  Benjamin 

Public  Charities  Association,   Phila- 
delphia 

South   Carolina — Mary   Phelps  Wheeler 

School   of   Social   Work,   Columbia 

A.  A.  Heckman,  who  early  accepted 
the  Minnesota  chairmanship,  reports 
his  state  organization  well  under  way. 
Assisting  him  will  be  Spencer  Brader, 
St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment ;  Stacy  A.  Bowing,  Duluth  Com- 
munity Fund;  Louise  M.  Clevenger, 
St.  Paul  Community  Chest  and  Coun- 
cil; Frank  J.  Hertel,  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Minneapolis;  Alice 
Leahy  Shea,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Fred  D.  Thomas,  Children's  Service, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul;  and  Louis  Towley, 
State  Welfare  Department,  St.  Paul. 

Your  Opportunity 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  is  A  co- 
operative society,  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian,  contributions  to  which  are 
deductible  under  federal  and  state  in- 
come tax  laws. 

One  out  of  every  twenty  Survey 
readers  is  a  member  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, contributing  $10  or  more  each 
year  to  our  educational  work  of  ex- 
change, inquiry,  and  interpretation. 

Every  membership  includes  a  $5 
joint  subscription  to  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  Survey  Graphic.  The 
memberships  enlisted  in  this  campaign 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Midmonthly 
Fund.  Our  hope  is  that  this  will  bring 
into  participation  many  new  friends 
and  supporters. 
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Book  Reviews 


Democracy's  Problem 

RACE  RIOT,  by  Alfred  McClung  Lee  and  Norman 
Daymond  Humphrey.  Dryden  Press.  $1.50. 

TO  STEM  THIS  TIDE— A  SURVEY  OF  RACIAL  TEN- 
SION AHEAS  IN  THE  TJ.  S.,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson 
and  Associates.  Pilgrim  Press.  Fifty  cents. 

MOST  OF  THE  EVIL  THAT  COMES  FROM 

social  antagonisms  is  due  not  to  the  de- 
liberate wickedness  of  people;  rather  it  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  indifference. 
These  two  books  are  a  real  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  the  problem.   Both 
books  are  short,  easy  reading,  and  inex- 
pensive.   Both  would  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  discussions  in  high  schools  and 
in  groups  in  community  centers,  Y's  and 
churches.    Government  officials,  including 
mayors,    police    chiefs    and    community 
leaders,  would  find  them  most  suggestive. 
Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Wayne 
University,    have    drawn    their    material 
chiefly  from  the  Detroit  riot.   They  have 
collected    descriptive    material    from    the 
press  and  special  investigations  so  that  the 
reader  can  have  a  day  to  day  description 
of  what  the  riot  of  1943  meant  in  terms 
of  human  behavior. 

In  the  introductory  section,  the  authors 
present  their  theories  of  the  psychology 
of  group  behavior  in  conflicting  situations. 
They  discuss  fascist  mindedness,  the  po- 
litical exploitation  of  prejudices,  and  the 
scapegoat  techniques  of  demagogues  as 
causal  factors  in  heightening  racial  ten- 
sions. They  stress  the  role  which  atti- 
tudes, propaganda  and  rumors  play  in 
precipitating  the  outbreak  of  violent  con- 
flict. They  contribute  an  estimate  of  what 
riots  cost  in  terms  of  individual  insecurity, 
fear  and  distrust;  in  social  paralysis  and 
the  tightening  of  social  controls  against 
change;  in  the  degradation  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea  and  the  use  of  this  breakdown 
of  democratic  relationships  by  Axis  propa- 
ganda agencies;  in  the  weakening  of 
democratic  defense  through  disunity  and 
wasteful  internal  conflict. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  the 
recommendations  of  individuals,  such  as 
R.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  committees,  not  only  in  Detroit 
but  in  other  cities,  indicate  specific  pro- 
grams of  civic  education  and  civic  action. 
The  authors  emphasize  the  lessons  of 
the  riot:  that  where  Negro  and  white 
share  the  same  dwellings  (live  together) 
and  the  same  schoolrooms  (learn  to- 
gether), and  the  same  workbenches  (work 
together),  the  understanding  and  unity 
between  human  beings  offset  the  divisive- 
ness  of  rumor  and  propaganda  and  ten- 
sions and  conflict. 


"To  Stem  This  Tide,"  by  Dr.  John- 
son and  his  associates,  is  not  as  dramatic 
as   "Race   Riot"   because   it   is   not   con- 
centrated  on   one   community.      He   has 
gathered    actual   case   material    from   all 
over  the  United  States  and  has  arranged 
the    material    so    that    it    is   simple    and 
interesting  reading.     He  has  grouped  the 
material  so  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
gain  an  insight  into  causation.    Thus  the 
diagnosis  and  suggestions  of  remedy  flow 
directly  from  the  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems.     The    main   chapter   headings    in- 
dicate   the    areas    of    racial    tension:    in 
industry     (hiring,     training,     promotion, 
wages,    working    conditions,    and    union 
membership)  ;  in   rural  areas;  on   public 
carriers;   in    housing;   in    politics,    police 
policy  and  practice;  in  treatment  in  the 
armed  forces.     The  book  offers  a  stimu- 
lating discussion  of  morale  and  a  courage- 
ous and  practical  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  discrimination.    The  program 
of  recommendations  worth  special  study 
and  consideration  deal  with  migration  and 
population  control  and  regional  planning. 
They  concern  employment  training,  place- 
ment and  postwar  reconversion. 

The  authors  recommend  a  Negro  and 
white  personnel,  carefully  chosen  to  carry 
out  the  program.  They  suggest  tech- 
niques of  action  for  agencies  and  govern- 
ment and  for  citizens'  organizations  and 
citizens  who  have  within  them  the  de- 
sire to  help  solve  this  most  vexing  and 
urgent  of  democracy's  problems. 

ALGERNON  D.  BLACK 
Executive  Leader 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  New  York 

Five  Years  Later 

CRIMINAL  CAREERS  IN  RETROSPECT,  by 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glucck.  The  Commonwealth 
Fund.  $3.50. 

THIS    IS    THE    THIRD    IN    A    SERIES    OF 

five  year  follow-up  studies  of  former  in- 
mates of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
whose  sentences  expired  in  1921-22.  The 
first  study  by  the  Gluecks  was  entitled 
"500  Criminal  Careers"  and  the  second 
"Later  Criminal  Careers." 

This  latest  book,  written  in  the  usual 
lucid,  effective  Glueck  style,  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I  presents  several 
interesting  case  histories  and  an  examina- 
tion of  environmental  circumstances,  fam- 
ily relations  and  economics,  work  and  use 
of  leisure,  and  criminal  activities  of  the 
men.  Consideration  is  given  in  this  part 
to  the  differences  between  the  reformed 
and  unreformed  offenders  and  the  reasons 
for  relapse  into  delinquency. 

Part  II  sheds  light  orr  the  very  prac- 


tical problem  of  the  responses  of  offenders 
to  peno-correctional  treatment,  both  in- 
tramural and  extramural.  The  small 
number  of  probation  "successes"  available 
for  study  somewhat  limits  the  conclusive- 
ness  of  the  data  presented  on  probations. 
This  section  of  the  book  partially  meets 
a  need  long  recognized  by  correctional  ad- 
ministrators :  an  appraisal  of  our  methods. 

Part  III  of  the  volume  presents  some 
highly  intriguing  data  for  predicting  be- 
havior. The  authors  point  out  that  the 
tables  presented  "are  to  be  regarded  as 
only  illustrative  and  experimental."  This 
reviewer  hopes  that  judges,  parole  boards, 
and  probation  officers  will  experiment  in 
their  use.  Just  as  instruments  are  an  aid 
in  flying,  well  conceived  prediction  tables 
should  be  an  aid  in  shaping  sentences  and 
in  determining  appropriate  treatment  for 
offenders. 

While  some  accredited  crime  statisti- 
cians will  quarrel  with  the  accuracy  of 
parts  of  the  data  presented  by  the  authors, 
it  is  believed  that  this  latest  book  will 
prove  to  be  highly  significant  and  useful 
to  correctional  workers  and  students.  In 
presenting  this  new  work  the  Gluecks 
have  placed  us  yet  deeper  in  their  debt. 
RICHARD  A.  CHAPPELL 
Chief  of  Probation,  Administrative  Office 

of  the  United  States  Courts 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Choosing  a  Vocation 

CAREER  GUIDE:  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND 
ALL  WHO  COUNSEL  THEM,  by  Esther 
Eberstadt  Brooke  and  Mary  Roos.  Harper.  $3. 

THE     AUTHORS     OF     THIS     BOOK     FOR 

"young  people  and  all  who  counsel  them" 
do  a  good  job  of  proving  that  vocational 
salvation  depends  upon  discovering  one's 
vocational  assets  early,  developing  them 
wisely,  and  marketing  them  skilfully  in 
an  occupational  field  where  they  will  be 
particularly  useful. 

Clues  to  the  nature  of  his  abilities  are 
provided  for  the  reader  through  lively  de- 
scriptions of  the  behavior  of  other  young 
people,  and  through  tests  and  questions 
provided  with  scoring  devices.  There  fol- 
lows discussion  of  high  school  and  college 
programs  suitable  for  the  development  of 
specific  abilities  and  of  work  which  will 
utilize  them.  An  "over-all  view"  shows 
the  proportions  of  the  population  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  work,  "educational," 
"medical,"  "social,"  and  considers  the 
present  opportunities  in  each  and  the  prob- 
able future  trends.  The  last  and  most 
persuasive  sections  of  the  book  discuss  the 
importance  of  personal  traits  and  habits 
and  ways  of  improving  them,  and  outline 
steps  in  job  hunting,  from  the  letter  of 
application  to  the  interview. 

Sound  viewpoints  constantly  balance 
the  book's  tendency  to  over-simplification. 
Insistence  on  early  specialization  is  sup- 
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-N.  Y.   HERAID   TR/BUNE 


WOMEN  IN  CRIME 

by  Florence  Monahan 

(Superintendent,  Washington  State  School  for  Girls) 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  has  given  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  and  handling  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  who  has  pio- 
neered in  a  more  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem.  A  story 
of  absorbing  interest  and  timeliness  now. 


With  an  introduction  by  Lewis  E.  Lawes 


$2.75 


IVES  WASHBURN,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


Single  Copies  lOc 

Send  today  for  our  latest  Announcement  of  current 

PUBLIC    AFFAIRS     PAMPHLETS 

— lively,  brightly  illustrated,  easy  to  read. 

— practical  discussions  of  vital  wartime  problems — postwar 
issues — consumer  problems — citizenship  education. 

— invaluable  in  program  planning  of  public  health  and  welfare 
groups,  educational  organizations,  both  Government  and 
private,  throughout  the  country. 

Quantity  purchases  of  selected  titles  may  be  made  at  very 
little  cost  .  .  .  please  write  us  for  our  schedule  of  discounts. 

Public   Affairs   Committee    Inc. 

30   Rockefeller   Plaza  New  York  20,   N.   Y. 


in  i  i:\in;iis 

By 

A.  M.  Carr-Saunder* 

Hermann  Mannheim 

E.  C.  Khndes 


An  Enquiry  into  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Here  is  a  detailed  and  revealing  report  on  the 
investigation  of  two  thousand  cases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
information  about  the  parents,  homes,  environ- 
ments, and  other  important  factors  will  prove 
of  tremendous  value  to  those  concerned  with 
conditions  responsible  for  criminal  tendencies 
among  the  young  in  this  country.  #1.75 


The  Macmillan  Company     60  Fifth  Avenue      New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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plemented  by  recognition  of  the  value  of 
broad  interests  and  of  the  capacity  of 
young  people  for  change  and  development. 
The  reader  is  warned  that  the  "patterns" 
of  ability,  so  clear  on  the  printed  page, 
may  not  show  up  with  such  convenient 
clarity  in  the  individual  human  being;  he 
is  urged  to  be  on  the  alert  for  secondary 
as  well  as  primary  interests  and  to  take 
into  account  the  likelihood  and  also  the 
significance  vocationally  of  "combinations" 
— for  example,  high  technical  ability 
coupled  with  social  skills.  While  they 
classify  occupational  fields  in  terms  of 
kinds  of  people  and  abilities  which  may 
be  supposed  to  fit  them  best,  the  point  is 
made  that  opportunities  exist  for  the  use 
of  almost  any  kind  of  ability  in  almost 
every  occupational  field. 

Finally,  the  authors  show  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  career  choosing  for 
young  people  is  actually  something  more 
than  a  matching  of  the  results  of  our 
present  devices  for  self-analysis  with  job 
requirements.  Most  young  people,  they 
point  out,  need  help  in  evaluating  them- 
selves objectively  and  wish  to  consult 
some  person  with  whom  they  can  discuss 
questions  which  arise  in  connection  with 
their  vocational  problems.  The  authors 
urge  the  reader  to  supplement  his  reading 
through  further  tests  and  discussion  with 
guidance  teachers  or  counselors. 

The  book  should  be  stimulating  and 
useful  to  vocational  guidance  workers  as 
well  as  to  leaders  of  young  people's 
groups.  HELEN  R.  SMITH 

Director,  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 
New  York 

AASGW  Yearbook 

GROUP  WORK  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCENE 
TODAY.  Published  by  the  Association  Press  for 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Group 
Work.  Seventy-five  cents. 

THIS  AASGW  PROCEEDINGS  AND 
yearbook  for  1943  is  timely,  practical  and 
provocative.  It  represents  points  of  view 
of  a  large  number  of  leaders  in  group 
work.  Its  special  contribution  is  along 
four  lines:  a  description  of  individual  and 
community  needs  that  group  work  can 
help  meet;  a  review  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  group  work  and  its  function  in 
wartime;  an  account  of  new  procedures 
for  the  preparation  of  volunteer  leaders; 
an  analysis  of  clinical  group  work  with 
children. 

Several  of  the  papers  emphasize  the  in- 
dividual's need  for  a  sense  of  belonging, 
for  companionship,  for  opportunity  for 
creative  expression;  and  show  how  par- 
ticipation in  group  activities  contributes  to 
the  individual's  progressive  growth  and 
provides  a  channel  for  emotional  energy 
that  might  otherwise  be  expended  in  ag- 
gressive acts  and  other  forms  of  delin- 
quency. 

MJDHOMTHLYJ 


Other  chapters  indicate  ways  in  which 
the  primary  objective  of  group  work — to 
provide  persons  with  experiences  in  demo- 
cratic living  "at  their  own  level  of  under- 
standing and  capacity"  •  —  is  being  trans- 
lated into  wartime  programs  and  will  con- 
tribute to  new  community  patterns. 

In  one  of  the  most  concretely  helpful 
chapters,  Ronald  Lippitt  describes  new 
techniques  that  are  being  developed  in 
training  courses  for  volunteer  leaders.  A 
chapter  by  Fritz  Redl  describes  clinical 
group  work  with  children  provided  as  a 
supplement  to  casework  and  play  therapy. 

For  a  view  of  group  work  in  its  social 
setting  and  its  contribution  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  children  and  youth,  for  an 
understanding  of  wartime  trends  in  group 
work,  and  for  an  introduction  to  certain 
new  methods  and  techniques,  this  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  both  volunteer  and 
professional  group  workers. 
Professor  of  Education  RUTH  STRANG 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


FOUR    GROWN-UPS    AND    A 
CHILD 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 


vise  their  local  councils  to  reach  out  to 
newcomers  in  war  impact  areas,  but  or- 
ganizational work  is  expensive  and  local 
groups  are  not  all  anxious  to  spend  funds 
on  "the  migrants."  Moreover,  these  areas 
are  often  on  the  periphery  of  large  cities — 
beyond  the  council's  normal  jurisdiction 
or  near  small  towns  that  never  had  a  coun- 
cil. Some  group  organization  has  been 
done  by  field  staff  of  the  agencies'  national 
headquarters,  bnt  because  these  staffs  are 
small  this  has  hardly  been  on  more  than 
a  token  basis. 

The  United  Service  Organizations  car- 
ries on  and  promotes  work  with  children 
in  some  war  industry  areas.  In  many  in- 
stances, USO  staffs  have  been  able  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  work  with  adoles- 
cents among  wartime  volunteers  that  may 
be  a  permanent  asset  to  communities  once 
backward  in  this  respect.  But  these  activi- 
ties cannot  be  compared  in  coverage  to  the 
USO's  program  for  servicemen.  In  many 
military  areas,  communities  have  USO 
clubs  which  are  standing  empty  and  the 
staff  idle  until  evening,  though  innumer- 
able children  have  no  place  to  go  after 
school. 

Communities  have  varied  in  ability  and 
willingness  to  meet  the  situation  from 
within.  What  they  have  done  has  de- 
pended largely  on  how  well  they  were 
previously  organized,  though  outside  stim- 
ulation from  federal  agencies  has  been 
able  to  produce  some  action.  Migrant 
children  have  been  best  served  in  cities 
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where  they  live  within  the  same  areas  as 
the  rest  of  the  population,  though  in  some 
of  these  it  took  trouble  on  a  large  scale 
to  produce  an  effective  plan.  Children  of 
periphery  areas  beyond  the  reach  of  long 
established  local  organizations  have  been 
a  particular  worry  of  the  recreation  sec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  whose  field  representatives  have 
been  working  hard  to  promote  indigenous 
leadership  in  housing  projects  and  trailer 
camps  in  rural  or  semi-rural  areas. 

Children  in  rural  areas  have  never  had 
as  great  a  variety  of  group  opportunities 
available  to  them  as  city  children.  On 
the  whole  they  have  received  little  atten- 
tion from  voluntary  agencies.  However, 
since  the  introduction  of  consolidated 
schools,  Y  clubs,  Scout  troops,  and  the  like 
are  becoming  more  common  among  them. 
The  most  widespread  group  opportunities 
available  to  rural  children  are  the  4-H 
clubs,  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  promoted  by  the 
county  agent  with  the  help  of  volunteer 
leaders.  These  are  character  building 
groups  with  a  decided  emphasis  on  im- 
proved farm  production. 


Individuals  in  Groups 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     EXTENDING     GOOD 

leadership  to  children  is  not  completely 
solved  by  making  it  available.  Some  chil- 
dren have  been  so  buffeted  around  that 
they  keep  themselves  encased  in  a  shell  of 
toughness  and  distrust.  The  settlements 
and  boys  clubs,  located  in  areas  where 
such  toughness  is  part  of  the  social  cli- 
mate, have  been  most  successful  in  bring- 
ing these  children  into  group  activities. 
One  of  their  problems  now  is  that  with 
the  absence  of  older  boys  to  set  an  example 
of  how  to  be  hard  boiled  and  at  the  same 
time  interested  in  dramatics  or  music, 
younger  boys  are  apt  to  be  resistant  to 
cultural  programs. 

Group  leaders  have  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  teachers  for  recognizing  symp- 
toms of  maladjustment  and  for  doing 
something  about  it.  Often  all  that  is 
called  for  is  adjustment  to  the  group, 
which  can  be  accomplished  through  giving 
the  child  special  responsibilities  or  devising 
activities  that  will  in  other  ways  meet  his 
needs.  But  sometimes  the  problem  is 
deeper.  Whether  or  not  the  leader  has 
the  ability  to  recognize  symptoms  that  in- 
dicate a  need  for  outside  services  depends 
largely  on  his  training  and  the  supervision 
available  to  him. 

The  problem  of  the  obstreperous  child, 
(In   anivttring  tdvrrtiiemrnti   plrair   mrtttif*   Ri!mrFr   MTDMONTHI.V,) 
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whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  break  up 
the  group,  involves  the  question  of  how 
much  responsibility  the  leader  owes  to  the 
group  and  how  much  to  the  individual. 
Similar  is  the  problem  of  the  young  person 
who  translates  into  action  strong  racial  or 
religious  antagonisms.  Probably  few  lead- 
ers would  throw  a  child  out  of  the  group 
at  the  first  signs  of  untoward  aggressive- 
ness. Most  of  them  make  some  attempt 
to  find  out  what  his  trouble  is  and  to  work 
with  him  accordingly.  But  even  those 
leaders  who  try  hardest  to  give  the  dif- 
ficult child  the  benefits  of  group  expe- 
rjence  are  aware  of  their  responsibility  to 
other  individuals  in  the  group.  In  some 
cities  experiments  are  under  way  in  form- 
ing special  groups  for  the  obstreperous  as 
well  as  for  the  extremely  shy. 

Group  leaders  have  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  train  children  in  the  ways  of  demo- 
cratic living.  The  national  character 
building  agencies  shape  their  programs 
with  this  purpose  and  tell  the  children  so 
through  codes  and  manuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  group  workers  in  neighborhood 
agencies  are  apt  to  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  a  real  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  living  comes  to  chil- 
dren not  so  much  through  precept  as 
through  working  and  playing  together 
with  a  leader  available  who  can  help  the 
process.  In  either  case  a  fundamental  pre- 
requisite to  success  is  an  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  essentials  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  part  of  the  leader  himself. 


GETTING  TOGETHER 

COME    THE    MILLENNIUM,    WHEN 

teachers,  religious  leaders,  and  group  lead- 
ers are  perfect  and  abundant,  to  be  effec- 
tive they  will  still  have  to  know  the  child 
with  whom  they  are  working.  "Tech- 
niques," a  wise  man  said  recently,  "can't 
be  applied  in  mid-air."  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  beginning.  For  really  to 
know  a  child  and  what  is  happening  to 
him,  it  is  necessary  for  these  people  to 
know  his  parents,  as  sometimes  they  do. 
Likewise,  if  the  parents  are  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job,  they  should  probably  know  some- 
thing of  the  other  adults  who  are  playing 
a  large  part  in  their  child's  life. 

We  talk  much  about  coordination  for 
effective  action,  by  which  we  usually 
mean  that  representatives  of  this  and  that 
must  sit  down  together  and  find  out  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  community.  Or- 
ganized community  groups  can  campaign 
for  more  and  better  parent  education, 
more  well  trained  teachers  within  moder- 
nized school  programs,  a  greater  spread 
of  religious  ideals,  more  constructive  rec- 
reational opportunities  under  more  and 
better  group  leaders.  But  unless  there  is 
some  coordination  among  the  persons  who 


actually  deal  with  the  same  children,  little 
Johnny  is  apt  to  find  himself  pushed  and 
pulled  in  several  directions  at  once.  This 
would  seem  to  call  for  a  getting  together 
of  parent,  teacher,  clergyman  or  Sunday 
school  teacher,  scoutmaster  or  whoever 
is  the  leader  of  the  child's  outside  inter- 
ests. If  they  cannot  meet  in  a  group, 
which  may  be  impractical,  they  can  at 
least  learn  something  of  one  another 
through  individual  effort,  thus  opening 
an  opportunity  for  a  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas,  not  only  about  what  is  good  for 
children  in  general  but  also  about  what  is 
good  for  Johnny  himself. 


WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW? 
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sires.  Nature  teaches  them  that.  Rather, 
it  is  the  educational  task  of  teaching 
growing  children  and  youth  how  to  disci- 
pline their  desires  without  on  the  one 
hand  sliding  into  delinquency,  or  on  the 
other  too  greatly  sacrificing  the  zest  for 
life.  This  educational  training  must  begin 
in  the  family  group,  continue  in  the 
school,  be  extended  to  the  church  and 
other  social  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. The  program  must  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  activities  that  engage  the 
interests  and  conditions  the  behavior  of 
children  from  a  very  early  age. 

A  few  of  our  "youth,"  "parent  educa- 
tion," "character  building,"  "crime  pre- 
vention," and  other  community  programs 
meet  this  test.  Many  do  not.  Many  more 
could  if  their  efforts  were  reoriented  to- 
ward this  specific  goal. 

In  this  enterprise,  it  is  the  elders  who 
must  first  be  taught.  Parents,  schoolmas- 
ters, boys'  club  workers,  shop  foremen, 
police  officers,  prosecutors,  judges — all 
need  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
mental  hygiene  and  in  the  simpler  de- 
vices for  conditioning  desirable  behavior 
and  checking  undesirable  tendencies.  But, 
further,  these  elders  who  have  the  temer- 
ity to  teach  youngsters  what  is  right  and 
proper  must  recognize  and  be  prepared 
to  discharge  their  role  as  living  symbols 
of  authority  and  emulation.  Where  guid- 
ance is  given  youth  without  emotionally 
congenial  example,  there  is  little  stimulus 
to  self-discipline  and  wholesome  self- 
propulsion. 

Society  must  provide  norms  for  con- 
duct which  have  some  solidity,  clarity, 
consistency,  and  reliability.  Otherwise  the 
"standards"  of  the  law,  the  church,  the 
home,  will  have  no  meaning.  Where  con- 
tradictions are  numerous  within  or  be- 
tween these  social  institutions,  how  is  the 
growing  child  to  know  just  what  is  right 
and  proper?  He  becomes  confused  and 
does  not  know  what  goals  he  should  strive 
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for  or  which  adult  leaders  he  should 
emulate.  Too  frequently  today  the  sources 
of  authority  upon  which  individuals  in 
the  past  have  confidently  relied  for  guid- 
ance, have  become  weakened  and  occa- 
sionally besmirched. 

So  it  is  vitally  important  that  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  behavior  be 
made  in  concert.  Fluid  and  confused 
though  the  present  social  scene  may  be, 
people  still  have  to  live  together  with 
other  people  in  the  home,  the  factory,  the 
neighborhood,  the  community  itself.  Chil- 
(ln  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,) 
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dren  have  to  learn  to  give  consideration 
to  the  welfare  of  the  group  and  the 
community  as  well  as  to  their  own  na- 
tural selfish  interests.  When  the  law,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  parent,  and  the 
adult  leaders  of  the  social  institutions  of 
the  community  band  together  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  give  the  help  needed  by 
their  young  people,  they  are  stepping  in 
a  direction  to  breed  confidence  in  the 
solidity,  consistency,  and  reliability  of  the 
"rules  of  the  game." 

We  do  not  know  too  much  about  the 
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causes  of  delinquency.  But  we  know 
enough  to  keep  from  being  led  astray  by 
any  simple  explanation.  We  know  that 
we  need  more  research  to  give  scientific 
direction  to  our  programs  for  prevention. 
We  know  that  we  must  systematically 
plan  to  use  all  resources  that  seem  likely 
to  be  of  help.  Particularly  do  we  know 
that  adults — those  who  are  their  brothers' 
keepers— need  fundamental  education  in 
the  deeper  understanding  of  the  impulses 
and  desires  of  childhood.  They  also  need 
better  training  in  the  skills  required  to 
manage  and  direct  those  impulses. 


A  LOOK  AT  TEN 
COMMUNITIES 
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juveniles  any  day  now.  If  they  do,  I 
don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do  with 
them.  We  have  no  way  of  taking  care 
of  them."  Some  courts  had  only  a  few 
probation  officers  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  hundreds  of  children. 

Recreation  activities  for  boys  suffered 
noticeably.  In  one  year's  time  a  Boy 
Scout  organization  had  lost  all  but  three 
of  its  twelve  workers.  One  summer  camp 
for  children  with  behavior  problems  closed 
because  of  shortage  of  staff  and  because 
of  difficulties  in  providing  transportation 
and  supplies.  One  club  had  lost  two  lead- 
ers who  had  been  there  for  many  years. 
After  they  left,  the  club  that  the  boys  had 
previously  taken  such  pride  in  was  "not 
the  same  place."  Stealing  became  com- 
mon, the  clubroom  was  unkempt,  the  fur- 
niture damaged.  Other  agencies  were 
having  similar  difficulties. 

Community  Leadership 

SUCH     WERE     THE     PROBLEMS.      OVER 

the  period  of  a  year,  during  which  I  ob- 
served these  ten  areas  at  various  intervals, 
changes  were  constantly  going  on.  Com- 
munity leaders  were  aware  of  this  even 
before  agency  records  reflected  it.  At  first 
they  were  confused.  Even  before  the  war, 
agency  staffs  had  been  overburdened.  It 
was  no  new  experience  to  see  problems 
with  which  they  could  not  fully  cope. 
But  as  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinarily 
critical  situation  facing  young  people  be- 
came clear,  small  groups  took  hold  with 
thought  and  determination.  They  began 
to  analyze  their  community  problems,  in- 
stead of  debating  whether  or  not  they 
existed. 

No  two  communities  attacked  their 
difficulties  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Rather,  each  was  taking  hold  where  it 
saw  the  greatest  need.  They  were  making 
such  practical  adjustments  as  they  could, 
and  earnestly  trying  to  meet  at  least  some 
of  the  problems  of  children  that  war  had 
intensified. 


The    Problems   of 
City    Boys 

BOYS  IN 
MEN'S  SHOES 

BY  HARRY  E.  BURROUGHS 


The  achievements,  aims,  and  scope 
of  Boston's  famous  Burroughs  News- 
boys Foundation  and  its  affiliated 
Agassiz  Village  in  Maine  are  told  in 
this  book  by  its  founder,  a  Russian 
immigrant  newsboy  of  the  early 
1900's. 

He  knows  how  to  appeal  to  boys,  to 
interest  them  in  games  and  hobbies, 
to  turn  bullies  into  leaders,  to  bring 
out  the  shy  ones,  to  encourage  am- 
bition, and  to  send  boys  into  college 
and  useful  occupations  with  a  new 
sense  of  values. 

This  is  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
problems  of  enterprising  and  inteli- 
frent  boys  fighting  a  man's  battle  be- 
fore they  are  grown  up. 

$3.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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— is  a  question  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  minds  of  Social  Workers 
today  .  .  . 

Dr.  Clara  Harrison  Town's 

FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

is  a  book  that  may  throw  important 
light  on  this  subject  at  this  time.  The 
emphasis  is  less  on  heredity  than  on  the 
need  of  improving  environments  for  the 
submerged  and  mentally  handicapped  in 
any  community 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or  direct 
from  the  publisher 


FOSTER     & 

210   Ellicott  Street 


STEWART 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 
BUY  WAR  BONDS 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
ACTION 

(Continued  from  page  95) 


reau's  series  of  juvenile  court  statistics, 
begun  in  1927,  is  now  received  from  eight 
state  agencies,  and  from  individual  courts 
in  nineteen  other  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — a  total  of  about  500  courts 
from  which  figures  are  received  periodic- 
ally. This  statistical  reporting  should  not 
only  be  extended  but  broadened  to  include 
other  agencies  dealing  with  conduct  prob- 
lems— the  police,  the  schools,  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  child  welfare  agencies. 

Other  information  compiled  regularly 
or  from  time  to  time  by  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  pertains  to  children 
under  institutional  care;  children  in  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes;  federal  juvenile 
offenders.  The  data  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  based  on 
fingerprint  records,  relate  in  the  main  to 
the  upper  teen-age  group,  while  the  top 
limit  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  in  most 
states  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  younger. 

Statistics  afford  only  the  general  frame- 
work for  discussion  of  social  problems. 
The  figures  will  take  on  flesh  and  blood 
reality  only  as  we  secure  more  intimate 
and  complete  data  from  child  guidance 
clinics,  casework,  educational,  and  group- 
work  agencies  and  institutions;  firsthand 
studies  of  conditions  in  homes  and  com- 
munities ;  appraisals  of  the  administration 
and  results  of  community  services. 

Both  statistics  and  studies  of  juvenile 
delinquency  uncover  only  a  small  segment 
of  what  we  need  to  know  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand and  control  it.  A  steady  flow  of 
nationwide  information  based  on  continu- 
ing research  is  required  on  such  subjects 
as: 

Coverage  and  adequacy  of  benefits  of 
social  insurance  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

School  attendance,  juvenile  employ- 
ment, and  education. 

Housing,  health  services,  and  medical 
care. 

Employment  of  mothers  and  child  care 
services  for  their  children. 

Foster  home  and  institutional  care. 

Migration  and  special  problems  of 
racial  minorities. 

Such  information  is  imperative  if  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  policies  are  to  be 
based  soundly. 

The  gathering  and  analysis  of  the  facts 
of  child  life  lead  directly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aims  and  guides  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  social  action.  The  White 
House  Conferences  on  Children  held 
every  ten  years  since  1909  have  served  to 

(In  answering 


GIRL  RESERVES  are  the  younger  members  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  instill  in 
these  girls,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  spirit  of  service 
toward  their  families,  their  friends,  and  the  community.  .  .  .  Through 
supervised  play  of  the  girls'  own  choosing,  frank  group  discussion  of 
subjects  near  to  their  hearts,  and  jobs  that  help  others,  the  Y.W.C.A. 
encourages  the  young  girl  to  keep  healthy  in  body  and  mind. 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


uso 

Travelers  Aid 
Service 


As  part  of  a  service  to  moving 
people,  military  and  civilian, 
USO  Travelers  Aid  Service  is 
cooperating  in  the  Social  Pro- 
tection program  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration. 

Casework  service  to  non-resi- 
dent girls  in  difficulty  is  avail- 
able thru  USO  Travelers  Aid 
Units  in  146  camp  and  indus- 
trial centers. 

Nat'l  Travelers  Aid  Association 

425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  (16) 


Psychoanalysis 

applied  to  the  study  of  delin- 
quent children,  illustrated  by 
actual  case  histories  from  the 
author's  famous  child-guidance 
clinic  and  training  school  in 
Vienna. 

"I  consider  Aichhorn's  work 
one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  manage- 
ment and  treatment  of  the 
problem  child." 

—A.  A.  Brill,  M.D. 

WAY  WA  R  D 

YOUTH 

By 

August  Aichhorn 

With     a     foreword 
by  Sigmund  Freud 

The  Viking  Press       $2.75 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 
Happy,  healthy  activities  for  children 

COUNCIL    HOUSES   AND    RECREATION   CLUBS   in   big   citiei   oll«r   game*    rooms,    art* 

and  crafts,  singing,  dancing,  special  programs. 

COUNCIL'S  BIG  SISTERS  help  girls  of  10  to  18  with  sodal  and  family  probUms.  health. 

recreation,  education,  and  employment. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  bring  into  the  outdoors  little   children   who  could  have   no  vacation 

otherwise. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS  keep  ambitious  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

215  Council  Sections  in  United  States.    100  /unior  and  CounciJeffe  Sections 
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FOR    timely   knowledge   about 
our"  "new"   neighbor   to   the 
North  turn  to  the  special  128 
page     Survey      Graphic      entitled 
American    Russian    Frontiers:    An 
American    Approach    to    Common 
Understanding. 

All  of  the  twenty-three  contribu- 
tors, save  Henry  A.  Wallace,  have 
been  to  Russia.  All  approach  it 
from  the  American  point  of  view. 

Table  of  contents — 

They  show  how  a  Soviet  Middle 
East  smacks  of  our  Middle  West 
.  .  .  how  we  all  but  touch  hands 
where  Alaska  reaches  out  .  .  .  how 
postwar  air  routes  will  make  us 
neighbors.  They  scan  new  horizons 
in  Russian  life  and  labor — in  arts, 
folklore,  race  relations;  among 
youth  and  women,  workers  and 
scientists;  in  heaJth  and  things  of 
the  spirit.  Then  comes  War  Relief 
and  Lend-Lease.  Other  contribu- 
tors take  up  traits,  education,  trade; 
stumbling  blocks  and  stepping 
stones;  and  those  talks  at  Moscow 
and  Teheran. 


".  .  .  all  the  things 
we  ought  to  know 
about  Russia  are 
discussed  here  by 
writers  well  known 
for  honest,  search- 
ing work" — Harry 
Hansen  in  New 
York  World-Tele- 
gram. 


The  contributors  include 

Walter  Duranty,  Lewis  Gannett, 
E.  C.  Carter,  Vera  Micheles  Dean, 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Andrew  J. 
Steiger,  Louis  Fischer,  Maurice 
Hindus,  Helen  Iswolsky,  Mary  van 
Kleeck,  Edgar  Snow,  Harriet 
Moore,  Ruth  Gruber,  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  William  Lancaster  and 
others  with  Richard  B.  Scandrett, 
Jr.  and  Albert  Rhys  Williams  as 
Special  Editors. 

This  special  number  looks  like  a 
magazine,  but,  to  quote  further 
from  Harry  Hansen's  review — "act- 
ually it  is  a  book  in  paper  binding." 

Despite  rising  production  costs, 
the  price  has  been  held  to— 

3  COPIES  FOR  ONLY  $1 

(Regularly  50c  each) 

Copies  may  be  mailed  to  different 
addresses. 

To  conserve  paper  we  have  print- 
ed only  a  limited  number  of  extra 
copies.  Like  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  our  popular  wartime  Call- 
ing America  Series,  American  Rus- 
sian Frontiers  will  probably  sell  out. 
Order  your  copies  today! 


ORDER 

your  copies  today 
— use  this  handy 
Order  Form  before 

it  is  too  late. 
Edition  limited. 


Surrey  Graphic,   112  East   19  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

For    the    enclosed    ,'•> send    copies    of 

American  Russian  Frontiers  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  one  or  three 
copies  for  fl. 

(Attach    list    if    copies    are    to    be   mailed    to    different    addresses.) 

Name  

Address 
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crystallize  public  opinion  and  define  stand- 
ards and  goals.  The  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  with  the  aid  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  special  conferences,  has  helped 
formulate  standards  in  such  special  fields 
as  legislation,  juvenile  court  administra- 
tion, institutional  care. 

Thus,  during  the  war,  special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  standards  and 
policies  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
This  has  required  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  federal  agencies, 
national  organizations,  and  citizens' 
groups.  Some  of  these  standards  have  been 
incorporated  in  statements  issued  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  and  in  the 
policies  regarding  youth  employment 
adopted  by  the  army,  navy,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  other  agencies. 

For  the  Future 

To      AXTICIPATE       FEDERAL      SERVICES 

which  will  be  required  in  the  postwar 
period  calls  for  canvass  of  special  needs 
which  are  likely  to  develop  and  also  of  the 
most  appropriate  forms  of  service.  Tin's  in 
turn  will  call  for  revaluation  of  our  war- 
time experiences  with  respect  to  direct 
federal  service,  grants-in-aid,  and  other 
types  of  financial  assistance. 

Of  major  importance  in  relation  to  ju- 
venile delinquency  will  be  provisions  for 
young  people  below  draft  age  who  have 
left  school  for  war  industry  jobs.  If,  af- 
ter the  war,  they  are  to  resume  their  in- 
terrupted schooling  they  will  need  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  guidance.  Courses 
will  have  to  be  adapted  to  special  needs. 
For  some,  work  experience  combined  with 
schooling,  or  some  form  of  supervised  pub- 
lic employment  may  be  required.  Unless 
such  plans  are  developed  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  advance  of  demobilization,  the 
postwar  delinquency  problem  may  exceed 
that  of  today. 

Wartime  pressures  have  disclosed  many 
weaknesses  in  home  and  community  life, 
many  gaps  and  inadequacies  in  state  and 
national  programs.  Often  we  have  been 
slow  in  "doing  something  about  it."  In 
other  instances,  hastily  improvised  pro- 
grams have  failed  to  make  use  of  normal 
channels  for  organized  effort,  or  have 
fallen  far  short  of  what  is  needed. 

The  awakened  interest  in  children  on 
the  part  of  legislators,  government  of- 
ficials, and  the  public  generally,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  die  out  as  the  nation  faces 
the  "change  over."  Child  neglect  will 
have  even  more  serious  results  in  the  post- 
war period  than  in  these  years  of  united 
war  effort.  We  must  take  steps  now  to 
see  to  it  that  for  children  and  youth  peace 
will  ring  in  both  protection  and  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 

For  positions  of  responsibility  in  social  work,  professional  education  is  essential.  The  following 
schools  constitute  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Schools  offering  a  curriculum  of  one  year  are  indicated  by  *.  Schools  not  so  marked  offer  two 
years  or  more.  Correspondence  with  individual  schools  is  recommended.  For  information  re- 
garding the  Association  address  the  Secretary,  Miss  Leona  Massoth,  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  Director 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Book,  Acting  Director 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 
Mildred  Fairchild,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
University  Campus,  and  25  Niagara  Square 
Niles  Carpenter,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Director 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  Head  of  Department 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
Helen  Wright,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver,  Colorado 
School  of  Social  Work 
Florence  W.  Hutsinpillar,  Director 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
134  East  39th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Miss  Anna  E.  King,  Dean 

*THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Ferris  F.  Laune,  Director 

"HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 
Inahel   Burns   Lindsay,  Acting  Director 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
Louis  E.  Evans,  in  charge 

"LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
School   of  Social   Welfare 
Earl  E.  Klein,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Graduate   Division  of  Social  Administration 
John  J.   Cronin,  Director 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Roman  L.  Haremski,  Acting  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Ave., 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
School  of  Social  Work 
Gertrude  Vailc,  Associate  Director 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  L'niversity  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
Dorothy  King,  Director 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  Lucian  L.  Lauerman,  Director 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Frank  Z.  Click,  Director 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OE  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of 

Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Roy  M.  Brown,  Director 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 
Charles  C.  Stillman,  Director 

"UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 
J.  J.  Rhyne,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
W.  I.  Newsletter,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Rev.  A.  H.  Scheller,  S.J.,  Director 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  Director 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Florence  R.  Day,  Director 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Arlien  Johnson,  Dean 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 
Stuart  K.  Jaffary,  Director 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 
Elizabeth  Wisner,  Dean 

"UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  School  of  Social  Work 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Arthur  L.  Beeley,  Dean 

"STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wa«h. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Bertha  Gerber,  Director 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Grace  B.  Ferguson,  Acting  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

George  Warren  Brown,  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

Frank  J.  Bruno,  Head  of  Department 
WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Michigan 

School  of  Public  Affairs  &  Social  Work 

Lent  D.  Upson,  Director 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

School   of   Applied   Social   Sciences 

Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Dean 
"WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Department  of  Social  Work 

E.  M.  Sunley,  Head  of  Department 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  Richmond,  Va. 
George  T.  Kalif,  Director 
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Booklets 


Pamphlets 


Periodicals 


WHO  IS  DELINQUENT? 

Outline  of  a  community  program  for  the 
welfare  of  young  people.  Raises  the  ques- 
tions which  any  community  must  answer  if 
it  ii  to  make  an  intelligent  attack  on  the 
problems  giving  rise  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
A  clear,  well-rounded  presentation,  wel- 
comed by  social  workers  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  by  lay  groups. 

5c   per  copy,   $4.00   per   100 

FROM 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

1134   Ey*  Strwt,    N.W.,   Waihington  6,    0.   C. 


CROUP     WORK     TODAY 

1.  Ju*t  off  the  prets— the  1943  Yearbook  "GROUP  WORK  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
SCENE  TODAY",  96  pages,  edited  by  Dorothea  Sullivan.    Articles  and  reports 
on  impact  of  the  war  on  social  ife  and  agencies  engaged  in  group  work,  trends 
in  methods  and  objectives,  youtli  in  wartime,  volunteer  training,  etc. 

2.  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  A.A.S.G.W.  ($3  per  year)  includes  a  free  copy  of  the 
Yearbook  and   Proceedings  and  a   16-page  quarterly,  "The  Group" — filled  with 
current  views  and  news  on  group  work.    Memberships  invited. 

3.  NEW   PROFESSIONAL   LEADERS   IN   U.S.O.,   youth   agencies,   recreation, 
education  and  social  work  should  send  for  reduced  price  list  of  pamphlets  and 
books  of  recent  years. 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CROUP  WORK 

670  Lexington  Avc.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Two  booklets  for  every  citizen  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  which  wartime 
conditions  are  having  on  the  security 
and  stability  of  our  young  people  .  .  . 

Understanding    Juvenile    Delinquency 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  300 
and 

Controlling  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  301 

These  simply  written  discussions  of  the 
causes  and  cure  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
represent  the  best  thinking  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  lived  close  to  and  worked 
long  on  problems  of  boys  and  girls  in 
trouble. 

Individual  copies  of  each  publication  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  purchased  for  10  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington. 
D.  C.  (Do  not  send  stamps  or  checks.) 


YOUR  OWN   STORY 

By  Marion  Faegre,  co-author  of  Child 
(.are  and  Training.  The  story  of  human 
reproduction  written  especially  for  mothers 
to  read  to  children.  Recommended  for 
distribution  by  snrial  aeen<-if*. 
Single  copies.  50c;  10-1000  copies,  25  c; 

1000   and   up,   15c. 

UNIVERSITY  OF   MINNESOTA  PRESS 
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•  The  difficult  we  do  at  once ;  the  impossible 
may  take  a  little  time. — YWCA  motto. 

•  Ignorance    is    seldom,    if    ever,    a   source 
of   effective   good   will. — WILLIAM    HENRY 
CHAMBERLAIN  in  Harper's. 

•  The  war  for  freedom  will  never  really  be 
won  because  the  price  of  freedom  is  constant 
vigilance  over  ourselves  and  over  our  gov- 
ernments.— ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT. 

•  The  aim  which  makes  a  people  civilized  is 
an  ideal,  something  which  they  hope  they  can 
achieve  but  which  they  do  not  now  possess. 
— ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  Fortune. 

•  The    best    way    to    have    interracial    de- 
mocracy is  to  practice  it.  ...  The  least  de- 
sirable means  are  those  which  treat  inter- 
racial   relationships    as    if    they    were    race 
problems  and  as  though  they  were  theoreti- 
cal and  abstract. — Two  YWCA  Secretaries 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

'  Show  me  an  impoverished  soil,  and  I  will 
show  you  an  impoverished  people.  .  .  .  The 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  is  largely  a 
record  of  economic  exploitation  resulting 
in  an  impoverished  soil. — DR.  MARK  A. 
DAWBER,  Secretary  of  the  National  Home 
Missions  Council,  in  "Mountain  Life  anil 
Work." 


So  They  Say 


•  It  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness. — OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

•  Beaten    paths    are    for    beaten    men.    — 
Editorial  in    The  Journal  of  the   National 
Education  Association. 

'  The  black  man  who  cannot  let  love  and 
sympathy  go  out  to  the  white  man  is  but 
half  free.  The  white  man  who  retards  his 
own  development  by  opposing  a  black  man 
is  but  half  free. — LOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

•  We  have,  I  believe,  at  long  last,  learned 
the  lesson  that  we  cannot  grow  richer  if  the 
rest  of  the  world  becomes  poorer;  and  that 
the  surest  guaranty  of  our  prosperity  is  the 
prosperity  of  others. — SUMNER  WELLES,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  For- 
dgn  Policy  Association. 

•  No  nation  can  close  its  frontiers  and  hope 
to  live  secure.  We  cannot  have  prosperity  in 
one    country    and    misery    in    its    neighbor, 
peace    in    one    hemisphere    and    war   in    the 
other.  .  .  .  We  shall  never  find  security  or 
progress    within    heavily    defended   national 
fortresses ;  we  shall  only  find  them  by  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  cooperation. — 
ANTHONY  EDEN. 


•  Into  the  closed  mouth  the  fly  does  n«t  get. 
— Philippine  Proverb. 

•  The  battle  station  for  youth  is  the  school- 
room.— COL.    HANS   CHRISTIAN    ADAMSON, 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces. 

•  The  war  of   arms  will  go,   but  the  war 
of  the  human  race  for  a  higher  destiny  lies 
before  us.  —  FIELD  MARSHAL  JAN  CHRIS- 
TIAN SMUTS. 

•  In   the   degree   that   a   man   walls   in   his 
soul    against    his    neighbor,    his    personality 
shrinks    and   he   loses  his   capacity   for   the 
fullness  of  life. — The  Commission  on  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  of  The  Catholic  University. 

•  One  must  never  forget  when  misfortunes 
come  that  it  is  quite  possible  they  are  saving 
one   from   something  much  worse;   or   that 
when  you  make  a  mistake  it  may  very  easily 
serve    you    better    than    the    best    advised 
decision. — WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 

•  There  is  grave  danger  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  contradictory  position  of  sup- 
porting a  world  movement  for  freedom  of 
oppressed   peoples,  while   at   the  same   time 
demonstrating  in  our  own   society  that  we 
Jo  not  possess  the  quality  we  would  bestow 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world. — DR.  NOBLE  Y. 
BBALL  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  in  The  Ne\i'  York  Times. 


NEW  HOMES-NEW  FRIENDS 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  evacuated  from  the  West  Coast  two  years 
ago  have  gone  out  from  relocation  centers,  like  that 
at  the  left,  to  resume  normal  ways  of  living  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Center,  children  of  a  re- 
settled family  find  new  friends;  below,  boys  and 
girls  attend  the  local  high  school  in  a  midwestern 
community.  (See  "Our  Racial  Refugees,"  page  117.) 
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Jobs  for  Mental  Patients 

The  use  of  outside  employment  as  a  tool  in  rehabilitation  is  described  by  the 
psychiatric  social  worker  of  the  Worcester    State    Hospital    in    Massachusetts. 

OLIVE  E.  DORMAN 


DURING  THE  PAST  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 
seventy-five  patients  from  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  State  Hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill  have  been  placed  in  private  employ- 
ment outside  the  hospital.  Many  of  them 
are  working  in  war  connected  industries, 
adding  directly  to  the  industrial  man- 
power of  the  community.  Experience 
with  all  of  them  is  demonstrating  methods 
of  training,  placement,  supervision,  and 
industrial  cooperation  that  indicate  how 
we  can  cope  with  the  vocational  prob- 
lems of  the  increasing  number  of  mental- 
ly ill  men  and  women  unable  to  with- 
stand the  wartime  tensions  of  military 
and  civilian  life. 

Thirty-three  of  these  patients  were 
diagnosed  as  dementia  praecox;  eleven, 
manic  depressive;  seven,  alcoholic  psy- 
chosis; seven,  psychosis  with  psychopathic 
personality;  six,  psychoneurosis ;  and  the 
remainder  with  various  other  forms  of 
mental  illness.  Sixty-nine  were  men,  and 
six  women.  Their  ages  ranged  from  six- 
teen to  seventy-one  years,  and  the  posi- 
tions which  they  are  filling  range  all 
the  way  from  newspaper  work  to  chicken 
plucking,  with  the  largest  number  em- 
ployed in  machine  shops,  hospitals,  and 
restaurants.  Residence  in  the  hospital 
previous  to  placement  varied  from  five 
weeks  in  one  case  to  eleven  years  in 
another. 

Only  six  of  the  seventy-five  have  had 


to  return  to  the  hospital,  two  because  of 
physical  illness,  and  four  because  of  a 
recurrence  of  their  mental  symptoms. 
Fifteen  have  been  completely  discharged 
after  making  satisfactory  adjustments  for 
a  full  year;  fifty-four  are  still  under 
supervision,  with  from  one  to  six  months 
still  remaining  of  their  year's  trial.  Nine 
have  received  promotions  or  substantial 
increases  in  pay.  Only  two  have  changed 
their  jobs,  both  moving  to  other  cities 
for  reasons  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
the  hospital  and  their  employers. 

Human  Drama 

The  problems  of  these  seventy-five  peo- 
ple are  packed  with  human  drama,  and 
their  backgrounds  are  as  varied  as  life 
itself. 

Bernard,  for  example,  has  been  a  ma- 
chinist for  many  years,  a  master  mechanic 
in  fact.  About  five  years  ago  he  retired 
to  a  small  farm,  from  which  he  planned 
to  support  his  family.  But  they  could 
not  accept  the  radically  reduced  income, 
began  to  nag,  and  he  in  turn  started  to 
drink  heavily,  and  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  spent  two  years.  Thirteen 
months  ago  Bernard  was  able  to  leave 
the  hospital,  returning  to  his  old  trade 
in  a  defense  plant.  His  employer  is  nou- 
begging  for  more  men  like  him.  Bernard 
has  decided  that  this  is  no  time  to  retire, 
sees  that  he  is  needed  to  make  parts  for 


machine  guns — perhaps  for  his  two  sons 
to  use  in  North  Africa.  His  eyes  sparkle 
as  he  tells  how  he  has  supported  his 
family,  paid  off  the  farm  mortgage,  and 
bought  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  war  bonds  thus  far.  Discharged  from 
the  hospital  books  a  month  ago,  he  has 
had  a  year  of  excellent  adjustment,  with 
no  drinking. 

Woodrow,  an  illegitimate  child,  under- 
sized and  appearing  much  younger  than 
his  years,  was  filled  with  feelings  of  in- 
feriority when  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
He  had  wanted  to  finish  high  school,  but 
when  he  was  fifteen  his  stepfather  insisted 
that  he  secure  a  work  permit  and  go  to 
work.  When  he  did  so,  the  stepfather 
took  his  pay  envelope,  giving  the  boy  a 
quarter  once  in  awhile.  Feeling  himself 
caught  in  a  trap,  Wood  row  attempted 
suicide.  He  was  sent  to  the  state  hos- 
pital from  a  general  hospital.  In  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  became  less  interested  in 
ending  it  all,  and  psychological  tests 
showed  a  capacity  that  warranted  further 
schooling,  a  job  was  found  for  him  in 
a  defense  plant,  where  he  could  work 
afternoons  and  Saturdays,  and  attend 
high  school  in  the  morning.  Earning  $32 
per  week,  he  had  more  than  25  cents 
in  his  pocket  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
With  some  guidance  on  his  budget,  he 
was  able  to  buy  war  bonds,  clothing,  and 
help  a  younger  stepbrother  remain  in 
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school,  with  no  expense  to  the  stepfather. 
Woodrow  is  now  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  and  will  graduate  from  high 
school  in  June  of  next  year.  His  feelings 
of  inferiority  are  gone,  and  he  has  found 
his  place  in  the  world. 

Gerald  is  a  boy  of  nineteen,  of  limited 
intelligence,  from  a  poor  and  unhappy 
background,  unwanted  by  a  stepmother, 
and  by  his  weak,  alcoholic  father.  A 
total  misfit  in  school,  and  unsuccessful  in 
numerous  jobs,  he  finally  felt  "he  would 
be  better  off  dead,"  and  attempted  suicide. 
He  was  a  serious  behavior  problem  in  the 
hospital,  but  an  attendant  became  con- 
vinced that  Gerald  had  the  ability  to 
learn  a  trade  of  some  kind.  After  voca- 
tional tests,  the  psychologists  felt  that 
common  labor  was  about  all  that  he  could 
do.  Gerald,  however,  was  willing  to  do 
anything,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  war 
plant.  He  is  now  working  happily,  help- 
ing to  build  chains  for  Uncle  Sam's 
biggest  anchors,  "maybe  for  a  warship," 
as  he  says,  and  adds,  "Ain't  that  some- 
thing? And  I  bought  four  war  bonds 
so  far,  and  got  a  few  dollars  in  the 
bank."  He  definitely  does  not  wish  to 
die. 

Roger  always  liked  to  tinker  with 
clocks,  radios,  and  electrical  things,  but 
usually  succeeded  only  in  pulling  them 
apart.  His  family  had  little  patience,  and 
constantly  tried  to  mold  him  into  an 
exact  replica  of  his  superior  and  orderly 
brother.  Confused  and  resentful,  Roger 
finally  decided  they  were  banded  together 
to  do  him  actual  harm.  An  attack  on 
the  brother,  whom  he  had  come  to  dis- 
like and  distrust,  resulted  in  hospitaliza- 
tion.  He  was  very  ill  for  several  months, 
received  shock  treatment,  and  made  a 
good  recovery.  At  his  own  request  he 
was  given  work  in  the  hospital  radio 
room.  Then  he  decided  he  would  like 
to  do  radio  repairing.  After  a  course 
at  a  school,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
small  radio  repair  business  which  is  now 
running  very  successfully.  He  is  in  great 
demand,  of  course,  and  his  4-F  classifica- 
tion assures  his  neighborhood  of  good 
radio  repair  service  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Preparing  the  Patient 

In  reviewing  the  success  achieved  in 
returning  these  people  who  have  been 
mentally  ill  to  normal  and  satisfactory 
vocational  life,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
single  factor  accounts  for  the  successful 
results.  Success  in  each  instance  came 
from  a  systematically  planned  procedure, 
beginning  as  soon  as  the  patient  entered 
the  hospital,  and  utilizing  every  available 
skill  and  resource. 

An  employment  history  is  carefully 
compiled  for  every  patient  at  the  time 
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of  his  admittance.  The  patient's  ambi- 
tions, aims  and  ideals,  work  preference, 
as  well  as  his  reaction  to  past  work  situa- 
tions are  studied,  and  any  connection  be- 
tween his  former  employment  situation 
and  the  present  mental  illness  is  dis- 
covered. The  employer  is  interviewed 
and  his  interest  enlisted  from  the  first 
in  the  recovery  and  possible  reemploy- 
ment  of  his  former  employe. 

The  patient  is  assigned  to  work  within 
the  hospital,  an  assignment  that  is  written 
out  and  treated  as  a  prescription  from  a 
doctor.  This  work  prescription  is  de- 
termined by  the  occupational  therapist 
and  the  psychiatrist,  who  keep  in  mind 
the  practical  opportunities  offered  by  the 
hospital's  set-up,  the  patient's  work  his- 
tory, preference,  needs  at  the  time,  and 
the  work  he  hopes  to  do  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital  on  trial.  Often  this  prescrip- 
tion is  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
patient  progresses.  When  he  is  well 
enough  to  be  placed  in  a  parole  ward, 
and  have  the  freedom  of  the  grounds, 
he,  himself,  assumes  responsibility  for  re- 
porting daily  to  his  work,  instead  of 
being  called  for  by  the  therapist. 

Careful  grading  of  the  daily  work  of 
each  patient  is  an  important  part  of  the 
plan.  All  employes  of  the  hospital,  under 
whom  the  patients  work,  understand  that 
they  are  helping  carry  out  a  plan  of 
treatment,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
psychiatrists,  the  occupational  therapists, 
and  other  trained  technicians. 

The  Trial  Visit 

The  social  worker  is  in  touch  with  pa- 
tients and  relatives  during  all  this  period 
of  hospital  treatment  and  training.  As 
early  as  possible  the  patient  is  encouraged 
to  begin  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
future  work  outside  the  hospital. 
If  his  old  work  is  not  advisable  he  is 
given  to  understand  that  he  may  learn 
in  the  hospital  to  do  many  things  which 
will  equip  him  for  work  on  the  outside — 
as  porter,  attendant,  gardener,  dairy  man, 
laborer,  kitchen  man,  engine  room  helper, 
painter,  tailor,  fanner,  baker,  and  others. 

When  the  staff  decides  that  the  patient 
is  ready  to  go  out  on  a  trial  visit,  the 
social  worker  talks  with  him  about  his 
work  preference.  If  he  wishes  to  return 
to  his  old  job,  and  there  is  no  reason 
\vliv  he  should  not  do  so,  the  social 
worker  contacts  the  employer,  who  may 
come  to  the  hospital  for  a  conference. 
If  there  will  be  financial  strain  in  the 
family  until  the  first  week's  pay  check  is 
received  (often  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
after  the  work  begins)  some  temporary 
assistance  usually  can  be  arranged 
through  a  social  service  agency.  If  the 
patient  is  single,  he  may  receive  a  loan 


from  a  fund  given  the  hospital  by  a 
former  patient. 

If  for  any  reason  the  patient  must 
seek  a  new  field  of  employment,  the  social 
worker  discusses  various  possibilities  with 
him,  and  when  he  reaches  a  decision,  she 
contacts  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
or  the  employment  manager  of  a  factory, 
restaurant,  or  other  place  of  business.  Al- 
though the  diagnosis  in  the  case  is  held 
in  strict  confidence,  she  tells  of  the  hos- 
pital's interest  in  the  patient,  explains 
his  apparent  skills  and  work  preferences, 
and  the  strains  that  must  be  avoided. 
The  patient  then  goes  to  the  employment 
office  with  a  note  introducing  him  to  the 
person  with  whom  the  worker  has  talked, 
and  who  is  already  interested  in  him. 
Since  the  patient  understands  this,  this 
knowledge  serves  to  remove  from  his 
mind  the  apprehension  that,  sooner  or 
later,  his  employer  will  find  out  about 
his  having  been  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Usually  no  one  but  the  employment 
manager  in  the  prospective  work  place  is 
told  about  this. 

Supervision 

The  social  worker  continue  to  see  the 
patient  at  least  once  a  month  for  a  year, 
sometimes  more  often  for  the  first  two 
months.  She  also  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  employer.  Thus  many  small  diffi- 
culties in  adjustment,  if  they  exist,  can 
be  ironed  out  in  the  beginning.  The  em- 
ployer is  helped  to  see  danger  signs  signal- 
ing a  recurrence  of  illness,  and  may  con- 
sult the  social  worker  or  patient's  physi- 
cian at  any  time. 

The  patients'  leisure  time  problems 
usually  have  been  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily within  the  first  month  or  two,  al- 
though some  cases  have  presented  prob- 
lems. Many  of  them  have  joined  the 
YMCA,  some  have  taken  evening  courses 
which  would  assist  them  in  their  work. 
One  young  man  is  taking  charge  of  the 
small  boys  game  room  at  the  Boys'  Club, 
one  girl  takes  an  evening  course  in  hair 
dressing,  two  girls  work  as  nurses'  aids 
three  evenings  a  week,  one  man  plays  in 
an  orchestra  twice  a  week,  and  a  young 
man  is  finishing  high  school  in  evening 
school. 

Employment  in  defense  plants  brings 
a  tremendous  lift  to  many  men,  de- 
pressed by  their  4-F  classification  under 
selective  service.  Even  men  working  in 
restaurants,  on  farms,  and  in  other  places 
where  they  are  replacing  men  in  service, 
feel  that  they  are  being  of  some  help  to 
the  war  effort.  Nearly  all  of  these  former 
patients  have  been  buying  a  substantial 
number  of  war  bonds  and  stamps — one 
has  purchased  $1,900  worth  in  eleven 
months.  The  opportunity  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  to  have  good  clothes  is  also 
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a  new  and  uplifting  experience  for  many. 

Patients  report  back  regularly  to  the 
hospital  while  they  are  out  working  and 
their  success  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
others  not  yet  well  enough  to  go  out. 
They  encourage  and  help  the  other  pa- 
tients to  put  forth  a  greater  effort  to  get 
well,  in  order  that  they  also  may  go  out. 

Tribute  is  due  the  employment  man- 
agers and  foremen  in  the  factories,  and 
the  personnel  men  at  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  who  have  cooperated  with 
the  state  hospital  in  the  program.  These 
are  unusual  times,  and  never  before  has 
industry  been  so  willing  to  take  mental 
patients.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  the  hospital  to 
show  industry  that  mental  patients  can 
be  valuable  to  industry  in  peace  as  well 
as  war.  The  patients  realize  also  that 
the  attitude  of  their  employers  depends  on 
their  efforts. 

Industrial  Cooperation 

Out  of  their  experience,  employment 
managers  who  hire  these  men  and  women 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  hospital  must  give  the  em- 
ployer adequate  facts  about  the  patient. 
This  makes  for  better  understanding,  and 
prevents  the  employer  from  giving  the 
patient  too  much  responsibility,  or  the 
wrong  kind  of  job.  Also,  the  employer 
needs  to  understand  that  he  may  consult 
the  psychiatrist  and  the  social  worker  at 
any  time.  With  the  patient  himself,  these 
make  a  team  of  four  working  together  to 
enable  a  sick  person  to  become  a  valuable 
industrial  asset. 

2.  State  hospital  patients  make  excel- 
lent workers.   They  have  been  trained  in 
the   hospital   set-up   in    punctuality,   effi- 
ciency,  and   initiative.    They   remain   on 
the  job. 

3.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  so- 
cial   worker    and    psychiatrists   over   spe- 
cific questions  have  given  the  employers 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  mental 
illness,  as  well  as  of  the  behavior  of  other 
employes  who  have  never  been  in  a  men- 
tal hospital. 

The  program  has  created  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  a  real  interest  in  occupational 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill,  which 
should  make  it  easier  to  develop  sound 
plans  for  the  industrial  absorption  of  men 
with  neuropsychiatric  disabilities,  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces.  Indus- 
trial and  other  community  leaders  have 
seen  that  careful  preparation  for  a  job, 
good  supervision  during  a  trial  period, 
and  close  cooperation  between  the  em- 
ployer, patient,  psychiatrist,  and  social 
worker,  produce  good  results.  Here  is  a 
pattern  for  the  future  in  which  the  city 
can  have  confidence. 


Our  Racial  Refugees 

ANNE  O.  FREED 

A  community  analyst  for  the  War  Relocation  Authority  tells  why  indi- 
vidual  attention  is  necessary  in  replanting  lives  uprooted  in  the  mass. 


TWO    YEARS    HAVE    PASSED    SINCE    OUR 

government  sanctioned  the  first  large  scale 
forcible  movement  of  population  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  country — the  evacuation 
by   the   army  of    110,000   Japanese   and 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  to  the  in- 
terior from  their  long  established  homes 
on  the  West  Coast.    [See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly:  "Evacuation,  American  Style," 
April  1942,  "Evacuation,  American  Style, 
Part    II,"    October    1942,    "In   the    Re- 
location    Centers,"    January     1943,     by 
George   D.   Nickel;  and   "From   Barbed 
Wire  to  Communities,"  September  1943, 
by   Clarence  E.   Pickett  and   Homer  L. 
Morris.]    Announcements   from    the   be- 
ginning indicated  that  though  the  evacuees 
were  to  be  held  in  camps  without  regard 
to  their  citizenship  or  record  of  loyalty, 
such  internment  would  be  only  temporary. 
Yet  today  the  large  majority  of  per- 
sons,   both    Americans    and    aliens,    who 
were  thus  uprooted  in  the  spring  of  1942 
are    still    living    in    segregated    colonies, 
known  as  relocation  centers.     This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  since  October  1942 
the  government,  through  its  administra- 
tive   agency,    the    War    Relocation    Au- 
thority, has  been  bending  efforts  to  help 
the  evacuees  (except  a  few  "disloyal"  and 
their  families,  who  have  been  congregated 
in   one   camp),    to   take   up   normal   life 
again  in  normal  communities  away  from 
the  Western  Defense  Command.     What 
is  it  that  makes  this  progress  of  resettle- 
ment so  slow? 

A  Problem  of  Individuals 

Social  workers  will  perhaps  not  be  too 
puzzled  by  this  question,  for  they  know 
that  any  program  involving  people  as  in- 
dividuals cannot  produce  results  over- 
night. And  "the  powers  that  be"  have 
found  that  though  it  was  possible  to  up- 
root with  ease  in  the  mass,  replanting 
can  only  be  effected  successfully  on  an 
individual  basis.  Thus  the  government 
finds  itself  involved  in  an  intricate  job 
of  social  work. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  WRA 
initiated  its  resettlement  program,  it  was 
thought  that  jobs  and  the  promise  of  a 
receptive  public  were  all  that  was  needed 
to  induce  the  evacuees  to  pull  up  stakes 
again  and  leave  the  centers.  But  events 
proved  otherwise.  Even  when  the  man- 
power shortage  made  jobs  plentiful  and 
lessened  antagonisms,  the  numbers  leav- 


ing the  centers  remained  small.  Those 
who  did  venture  forth  tended  to  go  out 
singly,  leaving  their  families  behind. 

It  became  clear  that  consideration  had 
to  be  given  to  deeper  and  more  basic 
factors  if  the  program  was  to  be  suc- 
cessful— that  it  would  not  amount  to 
anything  if  approached  on  an  unindivi- 
dualized,  mass  basis.  To  break  down 
resistance  of  the  evacuees  toward  going 
out  in  the  world  again,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  reckon  with  the 
effects  of  evacuation  on  individuals  and 
families. 

From  1884  until  the  Oriental  Ex- 
clusion Act  of  1924  the  Japanese  freely 
emigrated  to  this  country.  Most  of  them 
came  as  laborers.  By  1940,  approximately 
110,000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  residing  on  the  West  Coast,  70  per- 
cent of  them  American  born  and  thus 
American  citizens.  Most  of  the  citizens 
had  never  been  to  Japan,  few  knew  the 
language,  and  on  the  whole  they  were 
an  Americanized  group.  The  non-citizens, 
or  issei,  who  had  been  born  in  Japan, 
had  finally  achieved  a  modicum  of  se- 
curity after  years  of  struggle  in  this 
country.  They  were  pleased  to  witness 
the  graduation  of  their  children  from 
American  schools  and  universities,  and 
the  exercise  by  their  children  of  their 
privileges  and  rights  as  American  citizens. 
The  issei  could  not  be  naturalized,  since 
our  laws  prohibited  that.  Nevertheless, 
they  could  point  with  pride  to  their  low 
delinquency  and  relief  rates  and  the  high 
educational  achievements  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor!  The  Jap- 
anese Americans  were  as  stunned  and 
shocked  as  the  rest  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  were,  in  addition,  gripped  with 
fear.  They  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  hostile  attitudes  of  many  persons  on 
the  West  Coast  would  most  likely  be- 
come more  crystallized.  But  when  the 
evacuation  was  ordered  several  months 
later  it  was  more  than  they  had  expected. 
The  nissei,  the  American  citizens,  were 
to  be  included.  This  they  had  never  an- 
ticipated. 

The  blow  was  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  exodus  from  the  West  Coast 
they  sustained  serious  economic  losses. 
Their  properties,  which  they  struggled 
years  to  develop,  had  to  be  leased  or 
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sold,  usually  at  a  loss.  Their  personal 
belongings  had  to  be  stored  away.  Their 
businesses  had  to  be  dissolved  permanently 
or  suspended  for  the  duration. 

Some  of  them  questioned  the  con- 
sistency of  evacuation  wirh  our  demo- 
cratic principles;  others  KM.  .ed  on  the 
movement  as  a  necessary  and  e\  en  a  pro- 
tective act.  But  all  were  shocked  by 
the  new  life  before  them  in  the  isolated 
relocation  centers.  Their  economic  se- 
curity was  gone.  Their  sensitivity  to 
racial  discrimination  was  intensified  and 
deepened. 

The  Relocation  Centers 

These  new,  artificial  communities  are 
leaving  an  imprint  on  the  people  and  con- 
tributing to  their  resistances  to  resettle- 
ment. The  real  insecurity  of  the  evacuees 
is  camouflaged  by  the  superficial  security 
found  in  the  dependent  life  of  the  center. 
Ironically,  its  inhabitants,  feeling  that 
the  centers  offer  them  economic  and 
social  security  against  the  outside  world, 
are  developing  a  wardship  attitude  toward 
the  government.  Their  search  for  se- 
curity is  paramount  in  their  motivations. 

The  type  of  life  a  relocation  center 
offers  is  not  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  independence.  It 
tends  rather  to  deter  individuals  from 
resettling.  It  does  this  first  by  bringing 
to  a  halt  the  progress  toward  assimilation 
into  American  life,  at  a  time  when 
anxieties  and  tensions  have  been  height- 
ened and  exaggerated.  Then  it  threatens 
family  standards  through  overcrowding 
and  poor  housing  conditions,  and  in  many 
instances  economic  destitution,  and  the 
result  is  a  weakening  of  parental  control. 
Parents  are  beginning  to  observe  for  the 
first  time  the  development  in  their  chil- 
dren of  delinquency  and  anti-social  be- 
havior patterns.  School  interests  and 
work  habits  are  deteriorating.  Finally, 
center  life  encourages  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  a  caste  system  setting  off  the 
Caucasian  appointed  personnel  from  the 
evacuees. 

These  factors  have  heightened  the  peo- 
ple's insecurity  and  have  paralyzed  their 
ability  to  plan  their  future  for  them- 
selves. Instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity 
to  leave,  they  build  up  a  resistance  to 
resettlement.  Many  have  become  sus- 
picious. They  fear  the  unknown.  They 
prefer  to  sit  and  wait.  They  fail  to 
recognize  resettlement  as  a  practical  op- 
portunity to  regain  their  democratic 
rights. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  these 
resistances  to  resettlement,  WRA  has  re- 
cently inaugurated  a  counseling  program 
at  each  of  the  nine  relocation  centers. 
Social  workers  are  now  employed  to  work 
with  families,  thus  giving  them  oppor- 


tunities to  discuss  individual  attitudes, 
fears,  and  needs.  This  attempt  to  ex- 
tend help  on  an  individual  basis  to 
evacuees  facing  the  problems  involved  in 
the  readjustment  is  a  new  and  important 
step  in  the  WRA  program. 

Strangers  in  Town 

Hut  the  counseling  and  social  work 
begun  at  the  relocation  center  cannot  end 
when  families  leave  the  center.  When 
they  enter  new  communities,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  they  are  faced  with  numcio:^ 
problems  of  adjustment  to  the  world  out- 
side, a  world  which  has  changed  radically 
since  they  left  it.  Since  adjustments  are 
not  easy  to  make,  the  assistance  that  can 
be  rendered  by  community  social  agencies 
will,  in  many  instances,  be  needed. 

Many  of  the  evacuees,  of  course,  are 
able  to  handle  their  own  problems.  But 
some  are  bound  to  be  confused  by  the 
complexities  and  difficulties  of  their  new 
life.  They  arrive  in  a  strange  city  fear- 
ful of  an  antagonistic  public,  hesitant  to 
introduce  themselves  to  the  people,  sensi- 
tive, yet  wishing  desperately  to  become 
integrated  into  the  community.  Having 
suffered  discrimination  on  the  West 
Coast,  having  lived  in  "Little  Tokyos" 
in  many  of  the  cities,  and  having  been 
subjected  to  evacuation,  they  naturally 
expect  to  meet  with  antagonisms.  Ac- 
tually, many  of  them  have  found  a  more 
receptive  attitude  in  the  Middlewest  and 
Fast  than  they  had  previously  experienced 
in  the  West.  Even  so,  the  fear  often 
persists,  underlying  all  the  individual's 
actions. 

Many  nissei  have  developed  the  opin- 
ion that  no  more  "Little  Tokyos"  should 
be  built  up,  and  that  they  themselves 
should  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Caucasian  dominated  community.  This 
fundamentally  sound  goal  may  for  some 
nissei  develop  into  an  obsession,  and  lead 
them  to  a  complete  rejection  of  their  own 
group.  For  others,  who  are  insecure 
with  Caucasians,  it  may  lead  to  an  avoid- 
ance of  social  contacts  in  spite  of  an 
inner  longing  for  acceptance. 

The  parents  of  the  nissei  naturally  find 
it  hard  to  accept  this  point  of  view.  Al- 
though they  recognize  the  tragic  sig- 
nificance of  the  establishment  of  "Little 
Tokyos,"  they  suffer  when  they  see  their 
children  dispersed.  They  wonder  where 
their  daughters  will  find  husbands;  their 
sons,  wives.  They  too,  wish  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  American  community  along 
with  their  children.  But  they  realize 
because  they  are  "aliens"  they  will  never 
be  assimilated  and  accepted.  All  they  ask. 
is  the  opportunity  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies and  to  live  among  a  few  friends 
with  whom  they  can  share  old  memories 
and  a  common  language. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  nissei  usually 
do  not  know  how  to  approach  com- 
munities which  are  new  to  them.  They 
are  not  an  aggressive  group.  They  need 
adequate  social  expression,  as  well  as 
good  housing  and  a  satisfactory  job,  but 
they  will  not  take  the  initiative  in  finding 
the  means  for  such  expression.  Until  the 
organizations  in  the  community  step  for- 
ward and  invite  them  to  participate,  they 
will  remain  aloof.  They  need  assurame 
that  they  will  be  accepted. 

On  Their  Own 

Because  so  many  nissei  have  left  their 
families  behind  and  are  tackling  resettle- 
ment by  themselves,  their  youthfulness 
poses  a  serious  problem,  requiring  atten- 
tion and  assistance.  Most  of  them  have 
never  before  been  away  from  home. 
Their  strong  paternalistic  families  kept 
them  close  to  the  family  group.  1  )e- 
cisions  and  discussions  were  made  on  a 
family  basis.  Now,  upon  relocation,  they 
find  themselves  alone.  Their  families 
have  remained  in  the  projects  waiting  to 
see  how  they  make  out  in  the  world  out- 
side. Still  hardly  more  than  adolescents, 
they  are  faced  with  the  newness  of  their 
independence  as  well  as  a  strange  en- 
vironment. In  some  cities  a  few  of  them 
have  taken  up  the  ways  of  "zoot  suiters," 
a  reaction  which  is  symptomatic  of  the 
conflict  taking  place  within  them. 

It  is  not  only  in  their  social  adjust- 
ment that  these  very  young  nissei  ex- 
perience difficulty.  Facing  responsibility 
without  parental  guidance  is  new  to 
them.  For  many,  the  jobs  which  they 
take  up  in  the  new  communities  are  their 
first.  They  were  in  school  just  prior  to 
evacuation  or  had  just  begun  to  work, 
and  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  and  demands  of  a  job. 
With  their  new  jobs,  too,  comes  the 
necessity  of  knowing  how  to  manage 
money  and  to  budget  and  plan  for  them- 
selves. 

These  problems  are  typical  problems 
of  adolescence,  but  the  nissei  in  numerous 
instances  face  them  alone,  with  no  guid- 
ance. To  be  sure,  many  of  them  manage 
very  well.  But  others  need  help  before 
they  will  be  ready  for  full  independence. 
Even  some  older  nissei  face  these  prob- 
lems, to  a  lesser  degree,  as  they,  too,  are 
experiencing  their  first  complete  separa- 
tion from  their  parents.  From  now  on. 
as  the  evacuees  resettle  in  family  groups 
rather  than  singly,  some  of  these  prob- 
lems may  be  eliminated.  But  there  will 
probably  always  be  the  conflict  between 
the  second  generation  children  and  their 
foreign  born  parents. 

In  addition  to  the  social  and  per- 
sonality needs  of  resettling  evacuees,  their 
economic  needs  must  he  considered.  After 
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a  year  or  more'  on  a  project,  family 
finances  have  in  many  cases  been  depleted. 
Although  grants  are  given  by  VVRA  on 
the  basis  of  need  to  persons  leaving  the 
center,  amounts  are  small.  Many  evacuees 
need  an  entirely  new  wardrobe,  money 
for  the  first  month's  rent,  and  for  food 
until  the  first  pay  check  comes  in.  Some- 
times, where  furnished  apartments  are 
hard  to  find,  they  need  money  for  furni- 
ture. Furthermore,  they  have  no  pro- 
tection against  illness. 

Local  public  agencies  can  obtain  funds 
through  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
help  both  citizens  and  aliens  of  Japanese 


ancestry  when  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. But  few  Japanese  Americans  were 
ever  on  relief  before  evacuation,  and  they 
dread  such  an  experience  now.  Except 
in  cases  of  illness,  only  in  rare  instances 
have  those  who  have  resettled  turned  to 
the  public  agencies  for  assistance.  How- 
ever, the  number  may  unavoidably  in- 
crease until  such  a  time  as  these  uprooted 
people  have  been  able  to  integrate  them- 
selves into  the  community  and  build  up 
their  resources. 

The  adjustment  of  the  evacuees,  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  their  alien  parents,  is 
not  only  an  individual  problem,  but  one 


of  concern  to  the  entire  American  com- 
munity. Every  institution  and  agency  in 
a  community  to  which  they  come  to  seek 
a  new  life  has  an  obligation  to  help  the 
newcomers  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  welcome  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  churches,  the  social  agencies, 
and  the  business,  labor,  and  social  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  These  people  are 
returning  to  American  life,  to  contribute 
to  our  society  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  fascism.  They  are  a  part 
of  our  country.  They  are  our  racial 
refugees,  but  they  have  something  to  offer 
to  the  community. 


Acquiring  the  Habit  of  Change 

DORIS  D.  SWAIN 

How  one  social  agency  adapted  itself  to  new  needs,  as  told  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Children's  Home,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  EARLY  SPRINT.  OK  1940, 

passengers  on  the  streamline  train  riding 
through  the  industrial  town  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  might  have  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  a  large,  graystone 
building,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
on  two  sides  and  a  tall  hedge  in  front. 
They  might  even  have  seen  that  this  was 
the  Children's  Home.  But  that  momen- 
tary glimpse  could  have  given  them  no 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  fifteen  boys  and 
fifteen  girls  who  were  rattling  around  in 
high  ceilinged  rooms  devoid  of  color  and 
furnishings,  nor  of  the  half  of  the  rooms 
that  were  not  in  use,  nor  of  the  well 
meaning  matron  and  her  two  assistants 
who  were  attempting  to  do  what  they 
could  for  this  segregated  colony  of  the 
oncoming  generation. 

Four  years  ago  life  went  on  in  that 
institution  unchanged,  day  in  and  day 
out,  just  as  it  had  for  many  years,  just 
as  it  has  gone  on  and  is  still  going  on  in 
many  old  and  honorable  children's  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  world 
changes,  new  community  needs  develop, 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  for  children 
increases,  but  innumerable  institutions 
stand,  with  their  glimpse  of  the  passing 
scene  no  less  fleeting  than  that  of  the  rail- 
road passengers. 

Rut  the  past  four  years  of  this  New 
Brunswick  Children's  Home  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  need  not  be;  that 
flexibility  of  program  can  substitute  for 
the  rigidity  of  tradition,  that  change  itself 
can  become  an  accepted  habit. 

The  Beginning 

In  1940  the  Children's  Home  had  a 
small  budget.  It  would  only  take  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve.  No 


more  than  ten  new  children  had  come  in 
during  the  previous  year.  Because  new 
legislation  had  made  possible  more  flex- 
ible policies,  the  public  agency  was  tak- 
ing care  of  many  children  who  formerly 
would  have  come  to  the  Home.  At  times, 
the  staff  of  the  Home  was  desperate  for 
more  children. 

Yet  there  was  no  other  private  chil- 
dren's agency  in  New  Brunswick.  Need 
for  the  foster  care  of  children  under  fixe 
years  was  steadily  increasing.  The  com- 
munity was  gradually  becoming  aware  of 
gaps  in  its  services  for  children.  A  com- 
munity committee  had  been  appointed  to 
study  the  general  situation. 

Although  the  board  of  the  Home  was 
ingrown,  with  vacancies  usually  filled 
from  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
agency  was  fortunate  to  have  as  its  new 
president  a  young  matron  with  a  Master's 
degree  in  psychology.  She  came  into  office 
in  the  traditional  manner,  both  her  father 
and  her  mother  having  been  members  of 
the  board.  But  she  had  vision  and  fore- 
sight. She  had  children  of  her  own,  and 
knew  something  about  the  kind  of  care 
that  children  needed. 

The  New  Plan 

Under  the  new  leadership,  the  board 
came  to  see  something  of  the  community 
needs  that  were  not  being  met,  and  to 
learn  of  the  national  trend  towards  fos- 
ter home  care  and  the  use  of  institutions 
as  study  homes  for  the  observation  of 
cases  presenting  complicated  problems. 
The  board  members  decided,  therefore, 
to  sell  their  building,  purchase  a  modern 
house  in  the  residential  section  of  the  city, 
and  adopt  a  two-fold  program  to  care  for 
children  in  foster  homes  and  use  the  new 


building  as  a  study  home  for  a  limited 
number  of  cases. 

The  plan  for  the  study  home  made  it 
easier  for  the  board  to  accept  the  whole 
idea.  The  members  did  not  see  this  as 
much  different  from  their  old  institutional 
program,  except  that  a  smaller  number 
of  children  would  be  under  care.  More- 
over, it  gave  a  ready  answer  to  the 
troublesome  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  matron  and  her  assistants,  who  had 
been  with  the  agency  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years. 

So  in  January  1941,  the  agency  moved 
into  the  new  residence.  The  old  staff  wa> 
put  in  charge  of  the  study  home,  and  a 
trained  social  worker  brought  in  to  de- 
velop the  foster  home  program. 

Overcoming  Difficulties 

Of  course  there  were  a  great  main 
difficulties,  and  the  days  ahead  were  try- 
ing ones.  The  old  members  of  the  staff 
resented  the  presence  of  a  new  worker 
who  was  constantly  moving  children  out 
of  the  institution  into  foster  homes.  The 
budget  was  not  sufficient  to  develop  either 
the  foster  home  or  the  study  home  pro- 
gram to  a  point  which  would  make  an 
impression  on  the  community.  The  com- 
munity had  difficulty  in  understanding  a 
foster  home  program  operated  by  an 
agency  which  seemed  to  be  running  an 
institution. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact — which  early  became  obvious — that 
the  study  home,  as  the  board  had  con- 
ceived it,  was  not  needed  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. This  was  carefully  pointed  out  at 
various  board  meetings,  but  the  board  had 
committed  itself  to  this  program,  invested 
the  agency's  money  in  a  building,  and 
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saw  no  other  course  than   to  proceed   as 
planned. 

Interpretation  of  the  foster  home  pro- 
gram proved  the  thread  that  unraveled 
at  least  a  part  of  these  difficulties.  In 
meeting  after  meeting  the  social  worker 
gave  case  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  were  coming  to  the  agency. 
Gradually  the  board  members  became 
aware  of  the  needs  of  children  about 
whom  they  had  previously  known  little. 
They  were  finally  sold  on  casework,  and 
in  January  1942  an  additional  caseworker 
was  added  to  the  staff. 

Interpretation 

This  was  not  done  by  maintaining  that 
the  casework  method  was  the  only  method 
to  use  in  working  with  children.  It  was 
accomplished  by  bringing  facts  constantly 
to  the  attention  of  the  board;  by  telling 
the  story  of  what  each  child's  situation 
was  before  and  after  he  left  the  institu- 
tion; by  explaining  the  practice  of  care- 
fully selecting  foster  homes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  children.  The  board 
was  told  how  the  children  themselves 
were  full  of  all  sorts  of  weird  ideas  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  them  in  foster 
homes,  and  how  no  placements  were  made 
until  the  confidence  of  the  child  had  been 
obtained.  The  worker  pointed  out  that 
some  children  were  permitted  to  visit 
their  friends  who  had  gone  to  foster 
homes,  while  others  in  foster  homes  fre- 
quently came  back  to  the  institution  for 
meals  and  visits,  so  that  the  whole  proc- 
ess was  a  gradual  one,  as  drastic  moves 
for  children  must  always  be. 

Members  of  the  board  came  to  under- 
stand that  the  children's  own  parents  had 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Most  parents,  it 
was  explained,  were  apt  to  feel  guilty  at 
the  proposal  to  place  their  children  with 
a  substitute  parent.  They  were  more  re- 
sistant than  the  children  themselves,  and 
it  took  long  interviews  to  explain  the  ad- 
visability of  the  plan.  In  many  instances, 
their  child's  own  request  was  the  influ- 
encing factor.  Some  parents  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  care  of  their  own  chil- 
dren which  worked  out  to  the  child's  ad- 
vantage. Members  of  the  board  were 
amazed  to  see  how  frequently  relatives 
turned  up  at  a  time  when  plans  were  be- 
ing made  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  in- 
stitution and  put  him  in  a  foster  home. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  show  the 
board  that  a  larger  case  load  could  be 
carried  in  a  foster  home  program  than  in 
the  institution.  Foster  homes  could  take 
care  of  whole  families,  including  infants, 
whereas  the  institution  had  been  forced 
to  close  its  eyes  to  younger  children.  The 
board  members  saw  that  the  new  pro- 
gram was  more  successfully  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  the  community. 


While  all  this  had  been  accomplished 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  there  still 
remained  the  study  home.  It  was  clear 
that  this  part  of  the  plan  had  not  worked 
out  satisfactorily.  The  old  staff  had  not 
accepted  the  idea  of  foster  home  place- 
ment, and  could  not  look  upon  the  chil- 
dren as  individuals.  It  was  not  able  to 
handle  difficult  children,  nor  to  adjust 
to  a  changing  population.  There  was  no 
psychiatric  help.  A  psychological  clinic 
was  available,  but  the  staff  could  not  al- 
ways carry  out  the  treatment  plans  sug- 
gested. The  practical  result  was  that 
most  of  the  children  in  the  institution 
were  children  with  ordinary,  everyday 
problems  who  could  easily  be  placed  in 
foster  homes.  In  the  summer  of  1941  the 
home,  with  a  capacity  of  twelve,  was 
housing  only  three  children.  The  fall  of 
the  year  brought  a  few  more  children, 
and  raised  the  population  to  eight  or  nine. 
In  June  1942,  the  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  foster  home  program  on  the  part  of 
the  institutional  staff  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  the  matron,  assistant 
matron,  and  housekeeper.  The  board, 
however,  was  still  attached  to  the  study 
home  plan,  and  engaged  a  new  house 
director,  with  the  hope  that  she  could 
make  it  work. 

Although  she  had  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  childhood,  the  new 
house  director  was  not  equipped  to  make 
the  careful  studies  indicated.  The  board 
was  not  willing  to  pay  the  salary  neces- 
sary for  more  highly  trained  personnel. 
To  handle  additional  children  in  the 
study  home  would  require  additional 
casework  facilities,  and  the  budget  would 
not  permit  this.  As  a  result,  again  in  the 
summer  of  1942  the  study  home  housed 
only  two  children.  The  overhead  still 
continued,  and  the  community  was  not 
willing  to  finance  a  house  with  a  capacity 
for  twelve  which  contained  only  two  chil- 
dren. The  situation  called  for  realism, 
and  the  board  was  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  about  future  plans. 

Another  Change 

By  November  1942  the  present  war 
was  well  under  way.  and  the  agency  was 
getting  many  requests  for  care  of  children 
of  working  mothers.  This  expanded  com- 
munity need  seemed  to  offer  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  A  proposal  to  convert 
part  of  the  study  home  into  a  day  care 
center  for  children  of  working  mothers 
was  placed  before  the  board.  The  plan 
was  accepted  unanimously,  and  the  com- 
munity seemed  eager  to  go  along  with  it. 

However,  the  plan  still  called  for  six 
beds  to  be  used  for  children  for  study 
purposes,  for  the  board  was  as  yet  un- 
willing to  scrap  the  study  home  program 
completely.  However,  the  board  mem- 


bers were  willing  and  anxious  to  use 
their  building  for  a  war  emergency  pro- 
gram. The  community,  on  its  part,  was 
not  willing  to  put  up  additional  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  study  home,  but 
was  willing  to  invest  funds  to  engage 
a  nursery  school  teacher  to  meet  a  need 
which  was  clearly  evident. 

Fortunately,  it  was  easy  to  adapt  the 
study  home  for  use  as  a  day  care  center. 
Few  alterations  were  necessary  and  it  was 
possible  to  cut  down  the  adult  equipment 
to  pre-school  size  at  a  low  cost.  By 
March  of  1943,  the  day  care  center  pro- 
gram had  become  so  successful  that  the 
board  was  more  than  willing  to  abandon 
the  study  home  program  entirely. 

In  May  of  1943,  the  Community  Chest 
upon  which  the  agency  depends  for  its 
financial  assistance  was  willing  to  provide 
funds  for  an  additional  caseworker  and 
nursery  school  teacher.  Measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  alone,  the  agency  had 
progressed  from  an  operating  budget  of 
a  little  more  than  $9,000  in  1939  to  one 
of  $21,000  for  1943,  with  a  proposed 
budget  of  $27,000  for  1944.  The  com- 
munity had  been  willing  to  pay  for  a 
program  which  seemed  necessary. 

The  Habit  of  Change 

Progress  in  this  community  agency  has 
been  rapid,  but  there  has  been  a  natural 
sequence  in  the  steps  taken.  It  might  not 
have  been  possible  to  take  any  of  them 
if  the  time  had  not  been  right.  Quite 
probably  they  would  not  have  been  taken 
if  interested  persons  had  not  used  every 
available  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
leadership,  and  been  willing  to  make  dras- 
tic decisions  when  necessary. 

The  agency  is  now  operating  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  Its  resources  are  being 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community.  The  community  un- 
derstands and  accepts  the  program.  The 
vested  interests  of  the  board  are  satisfied 
— its  building  is  being  fully  utilized. 
Hoard  members  have  come  and  gone,  but 
each  is  more  fully  aware  of  the  job  to  be 
done  and  of  his  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity. The  staff  members  are  aware  of 
their  contribution  and  work  together  on 
the  job  with  the  needs  of  each  child  ever 
before  them.  The  function  of  the  agency 
is  primarily  foster  home  placement,  with 
day  care  added  as  a  war  emergency 
program. 

After  the  war — what?  That  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  we  are  sure  that  this  is 
one  agency  sufficiently  sensitive  to  change 
to  meet  new  demands  as  they  arise.  It  is 
hard  to  forecast  what  those  will  be  in  the 
postwar  world.  However,  an  agency, 
having  once  acquired  the  habit  of  change, 
is  bound  to  move  with  the  changing  needs 
of  childhood. 
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Looking  at  Ourselves 

LAURA  COLBY  BARRETT 

Some  of  the  danger  spots  in  social  work,  reviewed  by  an  intake  super- 
visor of  the  Central  Queens  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  New  York. 


SOCIAL  WORK  TODAY  is  LIKE  A  TOMATO 
plant  reaching  green  leaves  toward  the 
sun  while  some  of  its  large  red  fruit  rots 
quietly  at  its  base.  It  is  in  the  brightest 
and  the  potentially  darkest  period  of  its 
life  as  a  young,  not-wholly-accepted  pro- 
fession. It  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  prove 
itself  because  in  the  present  wide  demand 
for  its  service  it  is  meeting  a  large  sector 
of  the  public.  But  it  is  in  a  dangerous 
position  because  of  serious  soft  spots. 

One  of  these  spots  is  its  social  con- 
nection with  "charity."  Social  agencies 
should  know  by  this  time  that  a  nation 
that  has  always  believed  in  independence 
and  self-help  hates  the  idea  of  "charity," 
of  being  given  something  for  nothing. 
Yet  we  continue  to  enhance  our  agency's 
handicap  by  clinging  to  ancient  titles  in 
which  "charity"  is  the  most  prominent 
word.  At  the  same  time,  we  try  to  put 
across  the  idea  that  we  do  more  than 
hand  out  funds  to  the  indigent,  as  the 
titles  of  our  agencies  loudly  and  explicitly 
proclaim.  Then  we  complain  that  we 
cannot  make  the  public  understand  that 
social  workers  a/e  trained  professional 
people  who  are  able  to  give  practical  help 
with  personal  problems. 

Moreover,  the  offices  of  many  social 
agencies  scream  "charity"  by  their  very 
appearance.  I  have  gone  about  enthusi- 
astically slapping  gay  travel  posters  on 
bare  walls  of  my  own  offices,  but  that 
was  not  enough  to  dispel  the  heavy  air 
of  discouragement  and  punishment.  Some 
agencies  have  improved  within  the  last 
decade  in  this  respect,  but  not  enough  of 
them. 

Wrong  Attitudes 

Another  soft  spot  is  in  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  clients.  Too  often,  the 
manner  in  which  the  client  is  received 
into  the  agency — particularly  into  a  pub- 
lic welfare  office — is  lacking  in  profes- 
sional dignity,  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary 
graciousness  and  decency.  Applicants  in 
some  offices  are  treated  as  though  they 
had  committed  a  major  social  sin,  under 
a  system  that  regards  them  as  guilty  (ap- 
plying spuriously)  until  they  are  proven 
innocent  (honestly  in  need). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  workers 
qualify  eminently  in  courtesy,  but  have 
a  terrible  politeness,  a  terrible  objectivity. 
Objectivity  is,  of  course,  a  professional 
rule  or  "imperative."  but  it  is  sometimes 


carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  younger 
workers  feel  a  great  sense  of  guilt  if  they 
"over-identify"  with  a  client.  Since 
warmth  (or  ability  to  "identify  with") 
is  also  an  imperative,  the  worker  becomes 
embroiled  in  conflict  over  the  balance  be- 
tween these  two  requirements.  The  cli- 
ent in  the  meantime  is  out  in  the  cold. 
Perhaps  there  would  not  be  so  much 
stigma  attached  to  applying  for  public 
funds  (or  to  private  agencies)  for  the 
basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
if  each  applicant  had  always  been  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect.  A  man  may 
go  through  intense  agony  when  he  must 
call  in  the  public  fire  department,  not  be- 
cause he  is  asking  for  public  assistance 
and  cannot  bear  the  social  stigma,  but  be- 
cause his  house  is  burning  down.  But 
when  his  personal  house  is  on  fire,  and 
he  must  ask  for  assistance,  he  suffers  be- 
cause he  is  hungry  and  cold,  sick  and  up- 
set, and  also  because  of  the  damning  place 
such  application  gives  him  in  our  social 
system.  The  social  work  profession  must 
take  some  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
affairs. 

Flexibility  Needed 

A  conversation  I  chanced  to  hear  re- 
cently illustrates  another  "soft  spot," 
which  is  our  lack  of  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing new  needs.  Two  social  workers  were 
talking  together  in  a  restaurant.  (You 
could  tell  they  were  social  workers  be- 
cause the  same  words,  "neurotic," 
"guilty,"  "hostilities,"  "problem,"  "case- 
work" recurred  resolutely  throughout  the 
entire  meal.)  The  one  with  a  green 
feather  in  her  hat  said : 

"The  Northtown  Bureau  of  Charities 
phoned  us  the  other  day  because  a  soldier 
on  furlough  had  applied  for  a  loan  to 
help  his  wife  until  his  next  payday.  The 
agency  was  doing  casework  with  his  wife, 
who  was  very  neurotic.  They  told  him 
they  couldn't  lend  him  the  money,  but 
they  could  give  it  to  him.  He  insisted, 
'But  I  just  want  to  borrow;  I  want  to 
pay  it  back!'  When  they  said  they  were 
sorry  they  couldn't  give  loans,  the  soldier 
said  he  didn't  want  anything  from  them. 
So  they  wanted  to  refer  the  whole  case 
to  us  for  one  week!" 

The  one  in  blue  said,  "You  mean  they 
would  put  the  family  through  all  the 
paces  of  making  another  application  so 
that  they  could  get  help  on  a  loan  bas's?" 


The  green  feather  said,  "Uh,  huh.  I 
asked  them,  'For  heaven's  sakes,  isn't 
your  agency  able  to  give  a  loan  ?'  The 
worker  told  me,  Til  have  to  ask  my  su- 
pervisor. It's  not  our  policy.'  I  said, 
'Well,  supposing  someone  to  whom  you've 
given  money  wants  later  to  pay  it  back?' 
She  said,  'I  don't  know.  We've  never 
been  faced  with  that  problem.'  Can  you 
beat  that?  I  said  to  her  as  politely  as  I 
could,  'Nuts  to  you.'  " 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  in- 
flexibility, but  it  would  take  another  ar- 
ticle. Mores  are  rapidly  changing.  If  so- 
cial agencies  are  going  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's current  and  future  needs,  they  must 
be  ready  for  anything.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  paddle  out  from  the  backwashes 
of  precious  discussions  of  casework  meth- 
ods, theories,  and  outmoded  policies.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  realistic 
contact  with  what's  going  on  in  the  main 
stream. 

Our  Quarrels 

Our  fourth  danger  spot  is  lack  of 
coordination  within  the  profession.  Al- 
though "cooperation"  and  "coordination 
of  services"  are  words  we  use  a  lot,  social 
workers  have  actually  not  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  respect.  Councils  of  so- 
cial agencies  have  been  organized  in  a 
number  of  places,  but  within  them  there 
is  often  a  noticeable  lack  of  cooperative 
spirit.  It  is  trite  to  observe  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  inter-agency  quarrels. 
Yet  this  is  one  of  the  main  dangers  at 
present.  The  most  vitriolic  hostilities  be- 
tween private  and  public  agencies,  group- 
work  and  casework,  children's  agencies 
and  family  agencies,  often  take  place  un- 
der a  thin  veil  of  amenities  and  verbiage 
which  fools  neither  of  the  warring  par- 
ties. 

Private  agencies  that  have  been  the 
forerunners  in  establishing  good  casework 
standards  are  sometimes  suspicious  of  rap- 
idly growing  emergency  organizations 
that  have  had  to  accept  less  well  trained 
people  because  of  the  shortage  in  pro- 
fessional workers.  Yet  some  of  these  em- 
ergency agencies  have  more  prestige  out- 
side the  profession.  In  such  suspicion, 
some  agencies  reflect  the  insecurity  of  the 
profession  and  their  own  resentment  at 
the  wartime  agency's  high  status  in  the 
community.  It  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fear  that  professional  standards,  hardly 
won,  will  be  pulled  down. 

Sometimes  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is-crystal- 
lized  when  a  referral  is  made.  Objec- 
tions are  raised  because  too  many  cases 
are  referred  to  an  agency,  or  because  not 
enough  are  referred.  The  crucial  point 
in  inter-agency  quarrels  seems  to  be  that 
where  money-giving  is  involved,  enthusi- 
asm is  slight;  where  there  is  no  question 
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of  relief,  but  only  of  casework  services, 
clients  achieve  a  sudden  popularity. 

This  queer  attitude  toward  money- 
giving  seems  to  indicate  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  on  a  subject  which  badly  needs 
clearing  up.  If  the  profession  is  to  gain 
in  stature,  and  possibly  even  to  exist,  hos- 
tilities between  agencies  must  be  resolved 
or  held  in  check  in  the  interests  of  a  good 
working  relationship,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  social  worker  must  submerge  any 
antipathies  she  might  feel  toward  a  client. 
A  good  working  relationship  means  toler- 
ance and  helpfulness,  friendly  offering  of 
assistance  in  consultation,  and  an  eager- 
ness to  use  all  community  resources. 

The  need  for  coordination  of  services 
is  particularly  acute  today  in  order  for 
social  work  to  be  of  service  to  ex-service- 
men. Their  experience  with  social 
agencies  now  and  after  the  war  will  have 
vital  significance  for  the  profession.  The 
experience  of  future  ex-servicemen's  fami- 
lies now  has  the  same  significance.  If, 
because  of  lack  of  coordination,  an  ex- 
serviceman  receives  five  welcome  home 
letters  but  no  service,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  profession  to  thrive  on  esteem. 

Telling  Our  Story 

A  fifth  danger  spot  has  been  a  head- 
ache to  the  profession  for  years.  We  no 
longer  live  in  a  primary  society  where 
people  in  the  community  come  face  to 
face  with  the  pitiful  plight  of  the  Widow 
Jones  and  her  eight  children.  In  our 
secondary  society  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
tear-jerking  stories  (called  by  the  late 
Captain  William  Henderson,  "manipu- 
lation of  pathos")  to  get  people  to  help 
out  such  unfortunates.  We  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  people  have  to  cry  before 
they  give.  Our  money  raisers  must  make 
them  feel  sympathy  and  pity  for  some- 
one they  have  never  seen.  Therefore,  the 
man-in-the-street  still  thinks  of  the  social 
worker  in  terms  of  the  stereotyped  flat- 
footed  reformer  who  helps  the  poor  and 
needy  with  a  somewhat  dour  hand ;  or  he 
thinks  of  her  as  a  Lady  Bountiful  sweep- 
ing through  the  slums  in  perfumed  furs." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  social  workers 
think  of  ourselves  as  clear-eyed  profes- 
sionals who  are  able,  through  natural 
bent  and  professional  training,  to  help 
people  help  themselves.  We  see  financial 
need  as  merely  part  of  main  inextricably 
interwoven  problems.  At  our  best  we 
make  fullest  use  of  our  capacity  to  help 
other  people,  and  get  as  much  satisfaction 
out  of  using  this  talent  as  the  artist. dors 
his. 

But  how  to  bridge  the  horrible  gap  be- 
tween what  we  do,  and  what  the  money 
raisers  have  to  say  we  do?  Somehow, 
helping  people  to  help  themselves  has  got 
ro  be  made  as  interesting  and  vital  as  giv- 


ing out  cash  and  tears  to  Widow  Jones. 

We  social  workers  have  ventured  only 
a  little  way  in  explaining  the  full  purpose 
and  content  of  our  profession.  True,  so- 
ciety has  not  been  ready  to  listen,  and 
we  have  not  wanted  to  bore  anyone. 
Maybe  the  story  of  what  we  do  is  boring 
compared  to  the  Widow  Jones.  If  so,  we 
must  find  a  way  around  it. 

Now  and  after  the  war,  personal  prob- 
lems will  reach  a  fantastic  high.  Sources 
of  practical  help,  such  as  consultation  bu- 
reaus manned  by  social  workers,  will  be 
able  to  help  only  if  they  can  secure  sup- 
port on  a  realistic  basis.  Now,  when  in- 
numerable problems  are  besetting  people 
from  all  sections  of  society,  the  public 
may  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  social  work  than  before. 

Standards  and  Working  Conditions 

A  sixth  soft  spot  lies  in  the  danger  of 
lowering  professional  standards  in  this 
period  of  staff  shortages  and  expanded 
activities.  Emergency  organizations  must 
be  careful  to  hire  supervisors  who  are 
professionally  trained  and  who  are  able 
to  give  thoughtful  supervision  and  help 
to  those  with  lesser  professional  back- 
ground. They  should  make  it  possible 
and  easy  for  those  who  need  additional 
training  to  get  it. 

"There's  a  war  on"  is  not  a  justifiable 
answer  to  low  wages,  and  overtime  in 
unreasonable  amounts.  If  workers  are 
overworked  and  underpaid,  they  will  be 
unable  to  do  good  work  and  to  interpret 
what  they  do  properly.  Listening  intently 
to  people's  problems  day  in  and  day  out 
is  an  emotional  strain  of  considerable  pro- 
portions. If  a  worker  is  tired,  irritation 
will  creep,  willy-nilly,  into  the  calm  even 
voice  recommended  in  her  training. 

The  national  emergency  can  be  used 
against  the  profession  as  it  has  been  used 
against  labor.  "But  this  is  war!"  is  often 
an  effective  cover  for  unwillingness  to 
pay  wages  commensurate  with  education 
and  training  and  with  value  received. 
Social  workers  long  have  been  underpaid 
in  relation  to  other  professionals.  Now 
is  the  time  to  bury  once  and  for  all  the 
mildewed  attitude  that  "charity  workers" 
should  work  for  nothing — a  hangover  of 
the  era  when  benefits  were  doled  out 
indiscriminately  by  untrained  people. 

Of  course,  we  social  workers  realize, 
as  all  professional  people  must,  that  the 
needs  of  human  beings  cannot  be  forced 
into  a  time-clock  schedule  and  that  rhere- 
tore  our  hours  will  probably  always  be 
irregular  and  include  a  certain  amount 
of  overtime. 

The  social  work  profession  cannot  be 
completely  acquitted  of  blame  for  the  low- 
status  of  the  public  welfare  programs  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Part  of  the 


difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  ad- 
ministrators will  not  stand  by  their  own 
programs.  For  example,  there  is  the  pub- 
lic welfare  director  who  remarked  re- 
cently that  it  was  a  "disgrace"  for  the 
serviceman's  family  to  receive  public  as- 
sistance. This  statement  unwittingly  re- 
flected society's  attitude  to  his  agency's 
disadvantage.  It  also  negated  the  hard 
won  social  work  principle:  public 
tance  is  a  right.  If  public  welfare  of- 
ficials will  not  stand  by  their  own  pro- 
grams, and  see  that  they  are  administered 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  a 
disgrace,  who  will? 

The  rise  of  any  profession  is  possible 
only  when  a  sizable  sector  of  society  val- 
ues its  services.  The  first  sector  to  es- 
teem the  services  of  trained  social  work- 
ers was  the  "upper  stratum"  which 
viewed  social  work  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  administering  relief  to  the  needy 
in  the  "lower  stratum"  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  With  the  depression 
and  the  spread  of  need,  relief  became, 
theoretically  at  least,  a  right.  But  even 
then,  if  a  "self-respecting"  man  went  out- 
side the  close  group  of  family  and  friends 
for  help  with  personal  problems  (financial 
or  otherwise)  he  was  thought  to  be  on 
the  downward  path. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Home  Service  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  shown  promise  of  be- 
coming the  spearhead  of  the  professional 
thrust.  No  loss  of  self-respect  is  attached 
to  calling  at  its  offices.  f  The  social  work- 
ers in  its  employ  have  a  special  privilege 
and  burden  ...  of  carrying  social  serv- 
ices to  a  large  unselected  group  of  people. 
The  way  they  handle  their  responsibili- 
ties will  immeasurably  help  or  harm  the 
profession. 

Gaining  Public  Confidence 

War  cuts  across  all  strata  of  society, 
and  war  finally  ends,  bringing  further 
problems  of  readjustment.  No  one  agency 
can  bear  the  entire  burden,  or  should. 
Community  agencies,  with  their  resources 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  should  share 
equally  the  responsibility  of  showing  the 
public  the  value  of  professional  services. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  (whether 
for  reasons  of  morale,  humanitarian  val- 
ues, professional  integrity,  or  the  profes- 
sion's advancement)  that  our  nation's 
people  get  the  personal  attention  and  help 
that  we  social  workers  think  we  can  give 
better  than  anyone  else.  That  social 
work  can  play  an  important  role  in  the 
community  will  be  proved  if  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  meet  it  find  it  good. 

An  outstanding  example  in  moderniz- 
ing social  work  is  the  Consultation  Serv- 
ice of  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  which  has  established 
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a  program  designed  to  serve  all  income 
groups.  [See  "Fee  for  Casework  Serv- 
ice," by  Frances  T.  Levinson  and  Joseph 
Stein,  Survey  Midmonthly ,  December 
1943.]  Its  offices  are  attractive.  There 
is  no  hint  of  condescension  in  its  name 
nor  in  its  reception  of  clients.  There  is 
a  sliding  scale  of  fees.  Social  work,  there, 
is  not  a  charity,  but  a  service  worthy  of 
being  bought. 
Today  social  work  is  at  the  height  of 


its  opportunity  for  gaining  public  confi- 
dence. Through  the  war  this  not-yet- 
wholly-accepted  profession  is  being  given 
an  accelerated  thrust  into  a  position  for 
which  it  has  long  been  preparing  -  -  a 
chance  to  prove  itself  to  a  large  sector  of 
society.  Social  work  will  not  prove  itself 
through  programs  of  interpretation  to  a 
breathlessly  waiting  audience,  but  through 
rubbing  shoulders  with  a  great  many 
more  people,  from  all  strata. 


Planning  for  Youth 

NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

The  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City  discusses  the  need  for  planning  and  how  to  make  it  effective. 


SOME     YEARS     AGO     SEVERAL     STUDIES 

were  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
that  gave  more  and  better  facts  about 
young  persons,  sixteen  to  twenty -four 
years  old,  than  had  ever  been  available 
before.  I  refer  to  the  American  Youth 
Commission's  reports  and  the  study  of 
youth  in  New  York  made  by  the  research 
bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City.  A  paragraph  from  the  Wel- 
fare Council  study  gives  an  indication 
of  what  they  found  : 

In  spite  of  all  that  New  York  City  has 
to  offer — its  incomparable  cultural  ad- 
vantages, its  expanding  and  improving  pub- 
lic recreation  program — its  young  people, 
especially  after  they  leave  school,  spend 
their  leisure  largely  in  the  narrow  routine 
of  reading  newspapers  and  magazines,  ra- 
dio listening,  and  going  to  the  movies.  The 
number  who  have  a  stimulating  out-of-door 
activity,  a  creative  or  constructive  leisure 
occupation,  and  adequate  social  contacts 
may  seem  large  until  it  is  compared  with 
the  number  who  do  not.  Few,  compared 
with  the  number  that  should,  have  any  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  sports;  few  have  any 
other  fun  or  diversion  than  the  movies; 
almost  none  have  any  hobbies  or  recreational 
skills  with  which  to  fill  the  unoccupied 
hours.  Few  have  any  organized  or  group 
interest.  Very  few  are  reached  by  the 
character  building  organizations,  and  very 
few  belong  to  any  organization  that  has  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good  for  an 
objective.  Youth  as  a  whole  has  little  to 
do  with  the  arts,  either  as  producer  or  con- 
sumer. Almost  all  the  reading  done  is 
pastime  reading  and  largely  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Only  19  percent  of  the  boys  and  only 
11  percent  of  the  girls  have  a  satisfactory 
leisure,  measured  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  balanced  ration. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1935  when 
many  young  persons  were  unemployed 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  barriers  to  jobs  and  to  marriage 
that  blocked  their  growth  and  develop- 


ment. The  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion's studies  show  that  New  York  was 
not  peculiar  in  these  respects." 

Now  the  scene  has  shifted  violently. 
Military  service,  jobs,  marriage  are  at  the 
front  of  the  stage.  The  youth  population 
has  come  to  be  highly  valued.  But  some- 
how we  still  are  not  convinced  that  this 
constitutes  the  answer  to  whatever  it  was 
that  really  bothered  us  ten  years  ago.  We 
thought  then  that  life  was  not  meaning 
all  that  it  could  to  young  persons  because 
jobs  were  hard  to  get  and  many  family 
incomes  were  meager  and  insecure.  Now 
we  again  ask  whether  life  means  all  that 
it  should  to  youth,  even  though  the  de- 
pression has  passed  and  we  are  in  a  hey- 
day of  job  opportunity. 

Our  Problem 

Although  we  often  talk  about  young 
people  as  if  they,  per  se,  were  a  problem, 
we  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  so. 
True,  youth  is  a  time  in  life  when  per- 
sons are  more  liable  to  certain  disastrous 
experiences  than  at  other  times,  but  not 
every  young  person  falls  victim  to  these 
dangers.  We  know  that  young  persons 
are  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than 
are  older  ones,  and  we  know  that  a  high 
proportion  of  crimes  are  committed  by 
the  young.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as- 
tonishingly few  young  people  succumb  to 
these  evils.  Nevertheless,  we  somehow 
sense  an  erosion  of  interests  and  abilities 
rather  than  the  approach  of  any  wide- 
spread disaster  brought  about  by  youth 
itself. 

Our  concern  perhaps  arises  first  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  young 
people  are  thinking  about  themselves  and 
about  their  part  in  the  future  and  the 
civilization  that  we  are  handing  on  to 
them.  And,  secondly,  we  are  oppressed 
by  our  failures  in  calling  attention  effec- 
tivelv  to  the  best  that  we  know  and  have 


learned  and  in  showing  up  the  hollow- 
ness,  chicanery,  and  deceit  of  some  ways 
of  living.  If  we  only  knew  what  young 
people  were  thinking,  perhaps  we  could 
do  a  better  job  in  impregnating  that 
thinking  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
true  and  lasting  values  in  life. 

But  perhaps  we  can  learn  what  they 
are  thinking  and  direct  it  toward  the 
values  we  admire.  It  is  upon  parents  and 
teachers  —  and  I  include  with  teachers 
those  who  specialize  in  religious  instruc- 
tion and  in  informal  education  in  the 
groupwork  agencies — that  this  task  de- 
volves in  the  first  instance,  but  it  must 
be  carried  out  individually  or  in  very 
small  and  intimate  groups. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot, 
in  describing  the  ways  by  which  offenders 
are  brought  back  to  acceptable  habits  and 
ways  of  living,  wrote  in  italics:  "Some- 
one should  come  to  know  and  to  under- 
derstand  the  man  in  so  intimate  and 
friendly  a  way  that  he  comes  to  a  better 
understanding  of  himself  and  to  a  truer 
comprehension  of  the  world  he  lives  in." 

In  order  for  parents  and  teachers  to 
achieve  such  understanding,  they  must 
study  methods  at  least  as  conscientiously 
and  systematically  as  they  learn  map 
reading,  bookkeeping,  cooking,  dressmak- 
ing, law,  medicine,  management,  golf, 
bridge,  or  any  other  of  the  activities  in 
which  they  engage. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  that  anyone  not  wholly  sure  of 
himself  wants  a  sponsor,  wants  someone 
who  will  stand  by  him  until  he  can  stand 
alone.  Parenthood  is  nature's  provision 
of  care  in  infancy  and  sponsorship  in 
youth.  But  many  parents  find  it  very 
hard  to  convey  to  their  young  a  sense  of 
security  along  with  the  sense  of  respon- 
sible freedom  necessary  to  development. 
Frequently  a  teacher  can  become  an  effec- 
tive collaborator  and  friend,  but  some- 
times neither  parent  nor  teacher  can  cope 
with  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  job  of  any  casework  agency  that 
deals  with  youth  in  trouble  is  to  find  out 
who  it  is  that  stands  in  the  relation  of 
sponsor  or  liberating  mentor,  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  really  performing 'his  func- 
tions. If  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be  enabled 
to  do  so,  and  some  other  person  cannot 
be  found  who  can  and  will  substitute  for 
him,  then  the  agency  itself  must  supply 
this  steadying  hand. 

On  the  whole,  the  essential  problem  of 
youth  to  the  community  is  one  of  making 
parents,  teachers,  and  group  leaders  more 
effective  and  of  finding  next  friends  when 
these  are  wanting.  All  the  technical  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  in  health,  vocational 
education,  and  employment,  are  needed 
as  aids  to  these  close  -  in  relatives  and 
friends.  . 
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When  we  start  to  talk  of  planning,  we 
often  get  into  the  Jehovah  frame  of  mind 
and  begin  by  saying,  in  effect,  "Let  there 
be"  whatever  it  is  that  we  think  we  want 
at  the  moment.  But,  obviously,  planning 
for,  by,  and  with  mortals  is  somewhat 
more  laborious  than  that.  Planning  no 
less  than  other  purposeful  human  activi- 
ties falls  under  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  It  is,  of 
course,  highly  advisable  to  have  a  fairly 
exact  description  of  the  problem  toward 
the  solution  of  which  planning  is  to  be 
directed.  But  what  is  done  next? 

Democratic  Planning 

If  we  conceive  that  our  task  is  in  es- 
sence to  arm  parents  and  teachers  with 
more  effective  means  of  guiding  the  young 
people  for  whom  they  have  direct  re- 
sponsibility, of  providing  understanding 
sponsorship  for  those  whose  parents  and 
teachers  are  unable  to  act  and  for  those 
who,  in  the  natural  process  of  emancipa- 
tion, are  having  a  hard  time,  and  of 
building  up  aids  to  parents  in  the  form 
of  cultural  resources,  we  have  to  figure 
out  the  methods  by  which  these  aids  to 
parents  and  to  the  young  persons  them- 
selves are  to  be  extended. 

What  means  are  we  now  employing 
to  learn  of  the  young  people  whose  pres- 
ent behavior  is  such  as  to  concern  their 
parents  and  to  baffle  their  teachers? 

What  steps  are  we  taking  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  young  people  whose  behavior 
is  not  such  as  to  cause  alarm  but  who 
conceivably  might  get  into  trouble? 

Are  we  energetically  seeking  out  prob- 
lem situations  and  bringing  to  bear 
knowledge  and  guidance  of  the  older  per- 
sons as  well  as  the  young  persons? 

What  is  our  method  for  doing  these 
things? 

Do  we  know  what  constitutes  skill  in 
dealing  with  young  persons? 

Do  we  have  any  idea  as  to  the  volume 
of  service  that  would  be  required  to  reach 
all  the  parents,  teachers,  and  boys  and 
girls  who  stand  in  need  of  it? 

Do  we  know  how  much  it  would  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  provide  that  much 
education  and  guidance? 

What  do  we  know  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  using  more  effective  group  meth- 
ods of  instruction  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers? 

How  can  we  achieve  maximum  effi- 
ciency for  a  given  expenditure? 

These  I  conceive  to  be  the  inescapable 
questions  that  must  be  answered  if  plan- 
ning is  actually  to  occur.  Planning  is 
more  than  wishing. 

Here  in  America  we  tend  to  talk  a  lot 
about  democracy  in  planning.  What  we 
mean  by  that  is  not  always  clear,  but  it 


somehow  connotes  that  anyone  who  has 
a  contribution  to  make  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  it;  that  all  genuinely  good  ideas 
are  cordially  welcomed  and  their  source 
acknowledged.  On  the  other  hand,  de- 
mocracy gains  nothing  from  efforts  to  get 
participation  where  there  is  no  basis  of 
interest  or  competence. 

The  elements  of  democracy  seem  to  me 
to  consist  of  hospitality  to  all  positive 
and  creative  ideas  as  plans  are  taking 
shape,  and  careful  consideration  of  them 
after  they  are  in  form  to  be  considered. 
Widespread  participation  in  the  decisions 
to  put  them  into  effect  is  essential. 
Councils  of  social  and  health  agencies  are 
effective  meeting  places  for  those  who 
have  ideas  on  solutions  of  problems. 
Budget  committees  in  public  and  volun- 
tary bodies  are  apt  to  be  the  places  at 
which  decisions  on  the  adoption  of  plans 
are  reached. 

Councils  and  committees  can  be  oper- 
ated as  closed  corporations  or  can  main- 
tain genuinely  open  avenues  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  most  directly  affected 
by  issues  and  decisions  in  question.  Well 
grounded  decisions  are  the  results  of  a 
fusion  of  technical  knowledge  and  expert 
opinion  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  wis- 
dom and  good  sense  on  the  other.  Neither 
expert  nor  layman  should  be  on  top. 
They  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  Neighborhood  in  Planning 

In  most  city  planning  there  seems  to 
be  agreement  that  a  neighborhood  is  that 
area  and  block  of  families  that  can  be 
served  by  one  elementary  school. 

The  people  who  live  in  smaller  towns 
have  at  least  one  great  advantage  over 
those  of  us  who  live  in  cities.  The  ad- 
vantage of  life  in  the  town  lies  in  the 
opportunity  that  it  affords  to  see  the 
community  in  its  entirety  and  to  know 
how  steps  are  taken  to  effect  changes  in 
it.  In  cities  most  people  have  little  op- 
portunity to  get  an  understanding  of 
these  conditions.  They  cannot  see  their 
community  in  the  sense  that  they  know 
what  is  going  on  throughout  all  of  its 
parts.  Without  understanding,  intelligent 
action  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

However,  it  is  possible  for  social  and 
health  organizations  to  divide  a  city  into 
residential  areas  with  sizable  population 
and  bounded  by  natural  physical  features 
and  to  cultivate  neighborhood  conscious- 
ness in  the  people  within  them.  It  is 
possible  to  know  what  the  health  and 
welfare  conditions  are  in  such  areas  and 
to  invite  the  neighborhood  people  to  study 
the  data.  As  people  come  to  know  about 
their  own  conditions,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, they  are  prepared  to  help  in 
the  planning  for  necessary  changes.  By 
knowing  conditions,  I  mean  a  command 


of  bedrock  facts,  not  merely  a  collection 
of  opinions  or  even  of  statistics  super- 
ficially conceived  and  carelessly  collected. 
A  not  insignificant  result  of  viewing 
an  urban  community  in  terms  of  its 
neighborhoods  is  the  bringing  to  light  of 
the  facts  on  the  distribution  of  each  type 
of  social  and  health  service.  This  dis- 
secting of  the  total  body  of  welfare  serv- 
ice, voluntary  as  well  as  public,  is  usually 
revealing  and  often  puzzling. 

Big  Dams  and  Little  Dams 

WE  ARE  USED  TO  MEDICAL  METAPHORS 

in  our  talk  of  social  planning,  but  per- 
haps better  analogies  can  be  found  in 
agriculture.  There  comes  to  mind  an  ex- 
cellent government  booklet  called  "Little 
Waters,  A  Study  of  Headwater  Streams 
and  Other  Little  Waters,  Their  Use  and 
Relation  to  the  Land."  It  contains  the 
following  paragraph  on  soil  erosion  and 
wasteful  exploitation  of  natural  resources: 

The  things  that  must  be  done  to  restore 
this  harmonious  relationship  with  nature 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  indifferent  and 
haphazard  actions.  There  must  be  a  policy 
and  plans,  and  a  common  understanding  of 
these.  Many  things  must  be  done  by  indi- 
viduals, others  by  private  organizations, 
while  some  can  be  done  effectively  by  gov- 
ernments only.  The  motive  of  self-interest 
must  be  strengthened  and  enriched  by  the 
motive  of  national  welfare;  and  all  the 
strength  of  science,  education,  and  organiza- 
tion brought  to  bear  on  the  problem. 

These  words  might  as  pertinently  have 
been  written  of  social  erosion  and  the 
waste  of  human  resources. 

Another  agricultural  analogy  may  be 
observed  in  the  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  the  big  dams  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  system  of  little  dams  as 
measures  of  conservation.  Somehow  I 
find  myself  temperamentally  on  the  side 
of  the  little  dam  program — it  sounds  al- 
together more  human  and  safe. 

The  little  dams  are  not,  of  course,  as 
spectacular  as  the  big  developments.  But 
socially  speaking,  a  system  of  little  dams 
is  perhaps  more  significant  than  the  great 
physical  constructions.  It  means  that  peo- 
ple have  come  to  know  their  own  water- 
sheds and  have  acted  in  concert  in  sur- 
veying and  controlling  them.  Erosion  is 
not  controlled  by  a  few  little  dams. 
There  must  be  a  widespread  system  of 
them  and  they  all  have  to  be  seen  in  re- 
lation to  each  other.  In  our  social  wel- 
fare scheme  the  little  dams  are  the  re- 
sourceful truant  officer  and  school  prin- 
cipal, the  effective  parent-teacher  associ- 
ation, the  intelligent  neighborhood  house, 
the  good  casework  agency  webbed  in  with 
other  intimate  services,  the  unpretentious 
and  helpful  probation  officer,  and  the 
capable  church  group. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  big  dams  are 
apt  to  silt  up  without  a  program  of  little 
dams  behind  them.  And  the  power  they 
generate  can  easily  fall  into  the  control 
of  a  few  people. 

John  Dewey  at  one  time  wrote  that  we 
live  our  way  into  our  thinking  rather 
than  think  our  way  into  our  living.  I 
remember  that  statement  each  time  I  see 
a  reference,  which  is  not  infrequently,  to 
plans  gathering  dust  upon  the  library 
shelves. 

I  ask  myself  whether  that  is  the  way 
man  must  behave.  Then  I  wonder 
whether  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  plans  themselves  that  made  them 
wallflowers,  or  whether  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  their  debut. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  Some  people 
just  do  not  like  community  planning  and 
regard  even  the  smallest  amount  of  it  as 
a  threat  to  freedom  of  initiative.  Though 
they  may  join  a  council  of  social  agencies 
and  attend  meetings,  they  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  good  is  accom- 
plished for  the  greatest  number  if  each 
person  and  each  agency  is  left  alone  to 
apply  whatever  resources  it  can  amass 
in  any  way  it  sees  fit  at  any  time  it 
chooses  to  take  action.  This  underlying 
reluctance  to  submit  to  any  controls  may 
account  for  some  of  the  dust  on  plans. 

These  people  may  be  right.  We  have 
no  way  of  really  knowing  what  would 
be  the  result  if  other  methods  were  fol- 
lowed •  •  if  the  specific  programs  of 
agencies  were  evolved  by  means  of  a  co- 
operative process  in  which  a  set  of  larger 
objectives  were  envisioned  and  agencies 
deliberately  agreed  to  assume  specific  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  realization  of 
those  objectives.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  procedure  in  which  there  is  the  as- 
signment of  duties,  not  from  a  higher 
authority,  but  by  the  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  a  defined  part 
of  the  larger  program.  Such  a  procedure 
would  have  to  have  as  a  firm  foundation 
some  generally  agreed  upon  standards  of 
workmanship  and  accountability,  for 
trouble  lies  ahead  when  an  agency  as- 
sumes responsibilities  that  are  beyond  its 
powers. 

The  Time  to  Start 

In  planning,  we  must  always  start  with 
what  we  have ;  and  the  better  that  is,  the 
better  will  be  the  service  which  our  plan- 
ning operations  will  promote  and  facili- 
tate. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  start  imme- 
diately toward  the  goal  of  a  more  effec- 
tive program  for  youth  is  by  asking  our- 
selves individually  whether  we  are  act- 
ually occupying  and  effectively  cultivating 
the  field  that  our  organization  has  pre- 
empted. We  must  be  able  to  see  and 


willing  to  admit  how  far  short  our  or- 
ganization falls  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities it  has  assumed. 

This  self-evaluation  is  a  preliminary 
step,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  an  effec- 
tive meeting  of  minds  as  to  next  steps. 
We  must  have  honest  inventories  of  pres- 
ent resources  for  helping  young  people 
and  candid  appraisals  of  present  methods 
of  dealing  with  them  before  we  can  really 
move  toward  improvement. 

If  we  are  genuinely  interested  in  youth 
and  if  we  have  flexible  programs,  the 
time  is  always  ripe  for  strengthening  our 
services.  As  we  become  more  civilized 
and  practical,  we  will  see  that  since  now 
is  the  only  time  we  can  be  sure  of,  it 
devolves  upon  each  of  us  and  each  of  our 
agencies  to  start  now  to  plan  and  put  into 
effect  an  adequate  program  of  youth  con- 
servation. The  right  to  influence  and  to  a 
place  within  the  planning  forces  is  earned 
by  doing  and  by  giving  real  thought  to 
these  problems.  If  groups  of  agencies  are 


willing  to  think  about  their  common 
problems,  about  their  common  goals,  and 
about  helping  each  other  make  the  most 
of  their  aggregate  resources,  planning 
habits  emerge  almost  before  we  are  aware 
of  what  is  going  on.  Planning  and  the 
execution  of  plans  will  be  part  of  every- 
day living,  the  only  condition  under 
which  agencies  can  achieve  basic  reality. 
But  unless  personnel,  both  staff  and 
board,  can  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  agency  concerns,  there  is  no 
basis  for  common  planning. 

If  we  can  define  our  social  water- 
sheds, that  is,  our  neighborhoods,  and 
know  their  conditions,  if  we  can  see  the 
practicable  and  efficient  division  of  labor 
and  responsibility  between  persons  in  their 
private  capacities,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
governments,  we  shall  be  well  on  our 
way  toward  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  myriad  little  dams  that 
will  stop  wastage  of  youth. 


Entertaining  Sick  Soldiers 

WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER 

How  music  came  to  a  camp  hospital,  told  by  a  Red  Cross  volunteer, 
Survey  Associates'  business  manager,  and  a  leisure  time  violinist. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  STAGE  AND  FLOOR 
shows,  hospitalized  soldiers  look  for  girls, 
personality,  headline  artists,  informality, 
audience  participation,  humor,  familiar 
music,  eye  appeal,  variety,  Americans. 
That  is  what  six  months'  experience 
taught  a  volunteer  recreation  committee. 
Now  attractions  under  consideration 
which  check  four  or  more  of  these  ten 
points  on  our  program  yardstick  are 
booked  with  full  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  please  the  boys  at  Camp  Shanks, 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City. 

The  project  began  in  September  1943. 
The  professional  Red  Cross  recreation 
worker  at  the  hospital  called  on  the 
Northern  Valley  Camp  and  Hospital 
Committee  of  the  Tappan  Zee  Council, 
American  Red  Cross,  to  supplement  her 
work.  A  recreation  division  was  formed, 
and  the  co-chairmen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alois 
Havrilla,  selected  from  the  community 
twenty  volunteers  on  the  basis  of  recrea- 
tion skills  and  experience  in  social  and 
civic  work.  One  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers directed  a  rest  area'  in  France  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  Among  the  others 
are  a  radio  announcer,  a  director  of  pub- 
lic school  music,  the  editor  of  a  music 
magazine,  an  actress,  a  play  reader,  a 
former  opera  star,  an  orchestra  director, 
a  motion  picture  producer,  a  dancer,  a 


music  critic,  an  advertising  executive. 
The  chairman  of  volunteer  special  ser- 
vices arranged  for  the  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  to  transport  artists  from  door  to 
door,  and  for  the  canteen  to  serve  light 
refreshments.  All  artists  were  to  volun- 
teer their  services,  as  no  funds  were  al- 
located to  our  division.  Then  we  rolled 
up  our  sleeves. 

To  produce  one  hour  stage  and  floor 
shows  in  the  Red  Cross  Hut  was  our 
major  and  immediate  job.  We  agreed 
to  take  over  one  evening  a  week,  but  the 
response  of  the  boys  soon  convinced  us 
that  the  work  should  be  expanded — and 
it  was.  To  supplement  the  extensive  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  professional  Red 
Cross  recreation  staff,  it  seemed  obvious 
that  music  should  form  the  backbone  of 
our  project. 

Successful  Singers 

After  making  a  few  mistakes  we  found 
what  the  boys  liked.  Jean  Carlton  is 
young,  attractive,  talented,  informal.  She 
checks  seven  on  our  program  yardstick. 
Vivienne  Simon  has  just  left  the  original 
cast  of  "Oklahoma."  Olga  Coelho  is  a 
beautiful  Brazilian  night  club,  concert, 
and  radio  star  who  plays  accompaniments 
on  her  guitar.  Edna  Truitt  is  a  Negro 
American  blues  singer  and  boogie-woogie 
pianist.  Their  songs  were  varied — "Com- 
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in'  Through  the  Rye,"  "One  Fine  Day" 
from  "Madame  Butterfly,"  hit  numbers 
from  "Oklahoma,"  "St.  Louis  Blues," 
'  Mairzy  Doats,"  "Shoo-Shoo  Baby," 
Latin  American  airs.  Each  artist  ended 
her  program  by  asking  the  boys  to  shout 
out  requests,  u-hich  they  did  joyously. 

The  women  on  the  programs  are  asked 
to  wear  evening  gowns,  for  the  boys  love 
this  touch  of  feminine  elegance.  There 
seems  to  be  a  preference,  too,  for  long 
bobbed  hair-do's  instead  of  the  upsweep. 

Albert  Spalding,  distinguished  Amer- 
ican violinist,  presented  the  full  hour's 
entertainment  one  Sunday  evening.  This 
was  an  innovation,  for  at  least  two  at- 
tractions are  usually  required  for  a  suc- 
cessful program.  But  Mr.  Spalding  fully 
justified  our  faith.  He  chatted  and  told 
anecdotes  across  the  footlights  and  also 
played  superbly  two  movements  from 
Lalo's  "Symphonic  Espagnole,"  several 
short  Kreisler  numbers,  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne, De  Falla's  "Spanish  Dance," 
"Moonlight,"  by  Debussy,  and  a  Brahms' 
waltz.  Mr.  Spalding  described  his  audi- 
ence as  wonderful  and  responsive. 

Adolph  Busch,  another  famous  vio- 
linist, successfully  entertained  with  two 
fifteen-minute  groups  of  old  Italian 
music  and  dance  melodies  by  Brahms  and 
Dvorak. 

We  learned  quickly  that  the  boys 
would  not  stand  for  incompetent  per- 
formers in  any  field.  They  are  more 
likely  to  tolerate  mediocre  musicianship 
from  a  girl  than  a  man. 

Harlem  Night,  an  all  Negro  show, 
was  very  popular.  Aubrey  Pankey,  bari- 
tone, sang  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria," 
"None  But  the  Lonely  Heart,"  "Amer- 
ica," "Meadowland,"  and  a  group  of 
spirituals.  Luckey  and  Lena  Roberts, 
pianist-composer  and  a  singer  of  blues 
and  other  jazz  forms,  swept  the  men  off 
their  feet,  and  the  Mary  Bruce  tap 
dancers  stood  them  on  their  heads.  Half 
the  show  was  repeated  in  the  hospital 
wards.  One  of  the  patients  told  me  after- 
ward: "None  of  the  medicine  I  have 
taken  has  made  me  feel  as  fine  as  I  do 
at  this  minute." 

Other  Headliners 

In  striking  contrast  was  the  evening 
when  Garbousova,  the  world's  foremost 
woman  'cellist,  played  for  forty  minutes. 
Her  audience  listened  in  breathless 
silence.  One  boy,  hearing  a  'cello  for 
the  first  time,  remarked:  "I  suppose  this 
is  what  you  call  a  man's  soul — and  it's 
beautiful." 

Rudolf  Serkin  was  the  first  artist  to 
play  on  the  Steinway  Grand  piano,  a 
gift  to  the  hospital  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Englewood,  through 


a   member   of    the    recreation    committee. 

Dancers  and  magicians,  as  well  as 
music-makers,  came  to  the  Hut,  and 
proved  very  popular.  Argentinita  and 
her  ensemble,  famous  Spanish  dancers, 
performed  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the 
army.  I  urged  the  boys  to  shout  "Ole" 
whenever  they  saw  anything  that  pleased 
them.  They  caught  on  quickly,  as  our 
pre-curtain  rehearsal  proved.  The  first 
time  Argentinita's  dress  swung  out  at 
nght  angles  to  her  body  the  boys  "Ole-d," 
loud  and  long.  Thereafter  they  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  have  their  say. 
The  dancers  were  immensely  pleased  by 
the  enthusiasm. 

The  Trapp  Family  Singers  presented 
a  program  that  touched  another  set  of 
emotions.  This  famous  Austrian  group 
of  seven  daughters,  their  mother,  Baro- 
ness von  Trapp,  dressed  in  their  Tyrolean 
costumes,  and  Dr.  F.  Wasner,  their  di- 
rector, presented  Christmas  music  with 
the  baroness  weaving  the  strands  of  vocal, 
recorder,  and  spinet  music  together  with 
delightful  commentary. 

Other  popular  evenings  included  a 
quiz  program  conducted  by  Frances  Scott, 
offering  prizes  to  winners;  Captain  Tim 
Healy's  talk  on  stamp  collecting;  a 
woman's  fashion  show  sent  over  by  a 
New  York  City  department  store,  featur- 
ing attractive  young  Powers'  models; 
Rube  Goldberg,  cartoonist;  Dr.  Sigmund 
Spaeth,  the  "tune  detective" ;  the  Harlem 
Highlanders,  four  Negroes  dressed  in 
kilts  for  a  dancing-singing  act;  Pegleg 
Hates,  one  legged  dancer;  Lead  Belly, 
Negro  minstrel ;  a  Russian  evening  which 
offered  the  Olga  Tarassova  Ballet  Com- 
pany, Sarah  Gorby,  singer  of  Russian 
folksongs,  and  William  S.  Gailmor  who 
spoke  on  Russia;  popular  songs  sung  and 
played  by  their  composers,  through  the 
Songwriters'  Protective  Association ;  Don- 
ald Sawyer  and  his  ballroom  dancing 
partners;  the  Swoboda  Ballet  Dancers; 
Frank  Novak  and  his  dance  band;  St. 
Mary's  Horseshoers,  a  barber  shop  quar- 
tet dressed  in  Gay  Nineties  costumes; 
Sophia  Delza,  Spanish  dancer ;  Jorie  Liv- 
ingston, singer  -  comedienne ;  Leonard 
Ware  Jazz  Trio ;  Bella  Reine,  dance 
mime ;  Robert  Peirce,  tenor ;  Lucie  Bige- 
low  Rosen,  thereminist. 

In  the  show,  which  must  of  necessity 
appeal  to  broad  interests,  we  try  to 
achieve  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  most 
tastes.  For  example,  when  Paul  Witt- 
genstein, world  "famous  left  hand  pianist, 
plays  Liszt  and  Wagner  for  the  first 
half  hour,  we  announce  at  the  outset  that 
Huapala  and  her  Hawaiian  Dancers  will 
take  over  the  last  half  of  the  program. 
Thus  we  feel  that  we  extend  the  horizon 
of  some  members  of  the  audience  and  at 


the  same  time  satisfy  the  majority.  We 
never  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  are  there  to  entertain. 

The  question  frequently  arises:  What 
about  the  minority  whose  recovery  can 
be  speeded  by  appealing  to  their  special 
ized  interests?  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence at  Camp  Shanks,  our  committee 
holds  that  if  a  boy  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  dramatics,  stamp  collecting,  book  re- 
viewing, current  events,  drawing,  music 
appreciation,  and  particularly  if  his  as- 
sociates recognize  his  achievements,  that 
boy  has  taken  a  stride  toward  health. 
In  small  rooms  adjoining  the  main  hall, 
regular  programs  have  been  maintained 
under  capable  leadership  along  all  these 
lines.  The  rapidly  changing  clientele 
makes  continuity  difficult,  but  group 
leaders  arrange  their  material  so  it  is 
complete  in  one  session  or  in  units  of 
a  course. 

The  Object 

In  its  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams we  provide  are  helping  restore  sick 
soldiers  to  health.  In  dealing  with  a 
large  convalescent  audience  suffering  from 
various  physical  and  mental  ailments,  we 
are  convinced  that  we  are  most  suc- 
cessful when  we  make  our  listeners  cheer- 
ful. Through  music  and  entertainment 
we  seek  to  carry  them  back  to  their 
happy,  normal,  peacetime  youth. 

When  misfortune  is  the  common  lot, 
as  it  is  in  hospitals,  the  tragedy  of  the 
individual  experience  becomes  less  poig- 
nant. Good  cheer  generates  energizing 
emotion  and,  as  a  consequence,  speeds 
tecovery.  To  work  in  this  direction,  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital  Staff  has  available 
not  only  the  resources  of  this  and  othei 
active  camp  and  hospital  committees  of 
this  council  but  also  the  volunteer  talent 
offered  by  the  United  Theatrical  War 
Activities  Committee  and  the  American 
Theater  Wing. 

In  general,  we  have  found  that  music 
of  pronounced  rhythmic  and  melodic  line, 
serious  or  popular,  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  camp  hospital  program.  Sick 
soldiers  love  the  good  old  standbys  from 
the  family  music  album.  They  also  love 
sentimental  ballads;  musical  comedy  hits; 
songs  by  Victor  Herbert,  George  Gersh- 
win, Sigmund  Romberg;  Chopin's  ma- 
zurkas, waltzes,  and  preludes  and  some 
of  his  nocturnes;  Strauss'  waltzes;  Saint 
Saens'  "Swan";  Brahms'  "Lullaby," 
Mendelssohn's  "On  Wings  of  Song." 
Schubert's  "Ave  Maria"  is  the  Hut's 
most  played  and  most  loved  classic.  In 
program  making  we  always  keep  in  mind 
that  lively  music  stimulates,  slow  music 
calms. 

As  for  jazz   and   boogie-woogie — any- 
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one  who  sees  how  it  causes  a  man  to 
stamp  out  the  rhythms  and  to  experience 
a  sense  of  physical  well  being  realizes  that 
it  deserves  a  hearing.  We  give  the  boys 
plenty  of  it.  Moreover,  popular  songs 
offer  a  confined  soldier  a  means  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  so  boring  to  modern 
youth  as  a  stale  Hit  Parade  winner. 

Familiarity  with  classical  music  goes 
with  the  best  type  of  morale,  whereas 
familarity  with  jazz  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  musical  idioms  seems  to  make  for 
a  listless  attitude  toward  life.  Every 
month  or  so  we  offer  a  concert  of  familiar 
short  classics  to  satisfy  those  who  hold 
that  good  music  is  "evidence  of  the 
divinity  of  man." 

Community  singing  and  whistling  give 
everyone  the  feeling  that  he  belongs. 
When  it  works  it  is  wonderful.  The  bill 
of  fare  for  community  "sings"  includes 
"When  Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling,"  "My 
Wild  Irish  Rose,"  "In  My  Arms," 
"Home  on  the  Range,"  "Let  Me  Call 
You  Sweetheart,"  "God  Bless  America," 
"Alouette,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," and  other  well  known  tunes. 
But  if  the  boys  do  not  care  to  sing  or 
whistle  we  never  force  them. 

In  the  Wards 

Within  the  hospital  ward  the  problem 
is  somewhat  different,  for  audiences  are 
small,  the  setting  is  intimate,  the  sickness 
more  pronounced,  and  groups  are  divided 
according  to  ailment.  Young  sopranos 
and  contraltos  are  in  constant  demand, 
especially  if  they  are  willing  to  sing  the 
boys'  "requests." 

In  the  wards,  particularly,  we  keep  in 
mind  that  our  function'is  to  radiate  hope 
and  courage.  Certain  types  of  ailments, 
for  example,  respond  to  a  program  of 
simple  folk  music,  familiar  short  classics 
and  popular  music,  equally  divided  and 
presented  in  that  order.  We  like  to  begin 
with  middle  register,  soothing  numbers 
and  work  up  to  gay  and  louder  music.  It 
is  best,  moreover,  to  avoid  sorrow,  death, 
blues,  and  regret  songs  and  to  stress  the 
more  affirmative — "Look  for  the  Silver 
Lining,"  "Sylvia,"  "Bend  of  the  River," 
"Invictus." 

Especially  successful  in  ward  programs 
are  Jack,  Joan  and  Lucy  Allison,  record- 
ing artists  who  sing  American  folk  songs 
and  ballads;  Jules  Lande  and  his  talking 
violin;  Count  Dmitri,  lightning  sketch 
artist;  magicians  who  baffle  the  bedrid- 
den patient,  literally  "under  his  nose." 
A  funny  story  generally  serves  as  a  sure- 
fire conclusion  to  a  twentyjminute  ward 
program,  for  it  is  bound  to  leave  the  boys 
cheerful. 

That,  above  all,  is  the  goal  of  every 
program. 


Membership    Campaign    Progress 

Organization  Under  Way  in  Thirty  States 


1  here  is  good  news  in  reports  from 
the  members  of  Survey  Midmonthly's 
expansion  committee,  who  are  organiz- 
ing our  national  campaign  for  2,000 
new  members  of  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.  [See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1944,  page  35.]  State  chairmen 
added  to  those  listed  in  the  March 
issue  bring  the  total  to  thirty.  Lead- 
ing social  workers  or  laymen,  they  are 
at  work  building  state  organizations 
to  prepare  for  the  active  recruitment 
of  members  during  the  coining  weeks. 
The  new  chairmen  are: 

Arizona — Dewey  W.  Swihart 

YMCA.  Phoenix 
Arkansas — Lillian  McDermott 

Family  Service  Agency,  Little  Rock 
Colorado — Lee  A.  Moe 

YMCA,  Denver 

Delaware — B.  Ethelda  Mullen 
The  Family  Society,  Wilmington 

Louisiana — Maude  T.  Barrett 

State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
Baton  Rouge 

Mississippi — F.  C.  Willcoxon 
YMCA,  Vicksburg 

Montana — Florence  Carney 

State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
Miles  City 

Ohio — Charles  C.  Stillman 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Rhode  Island — John  D.  Wellman 

Providence  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Tennessee — Walter  L.  Stone 

Council  of  Community  Agencies,  Nash- 
ville 

Territory  of  Hawaii — Louis  Meillette 
YMCA,  Honolulu 

Utah — Norma  Queen 

State    Child    Welfare   Service,    Brigham 

City 
Washington — Faber  Stevenson 

Seattle  Community  Fund 

West  Virginia — Helen  B.  Laughlin 

Children    and    Family    Service    Associa- 
tion, Wheeling 

Local  Committees  Organized 

Appointment  of  local  chairmen  and 

committees  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  a 

number  of  the  states. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Under  the  state 
chairmanship  of  Bess  Adams,  Birming- 
ham will  be  canvassed  by  a  local  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Frances  Gassman, 
Jefferson  County  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare;  Dr.  George  A.  Denison, 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Health ; 
and  Florence  S.  Adams,  Community 
Chest  of  Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  Judge  Walter  S. 
Criswell,  state  chairman,  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Leland  W.  Hiatt  and  Eunice 
L.  Minton,  State  Welfare  Board ; 
Sherwood  H.  Smith,  Community  Chest 
of  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County; 


and  Marcus  C.  Kag^,  Children's 
Home  Society. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Rabbi  Emil  W. 
Lcipziger  of  Touro  Synagogue,  long  a 
lay  leader  in  social  work,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  local  committee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Louise  A.  Root, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  has  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship,  and  will  or- 
sjanize  the  Milwaukee  committee. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — As  chairman  of  the  local 
committee,  Kirk  E.  Latta,  general 
manager  of  the  Greater  St.  Louis 
War  Chest,  will  assist  state  chairman 
Paul  T.  Beisser. 

Over  the  Top 

Harry  M.  Carey,  Massachusetts 
state  chairman,  has  turned  in  the  first 
report  of  a  local  chairman  who  has 
finished  his  job.  Assigned  a  quota  of 
two,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Whiteman  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  promptly  responded 
with  two  signed  pledge  cards  and  a 
check  for  $20.  New  local  chairmen: 
Worcester,  Lyscom  A.  Bruce,  Com- 
munity Chest;  in  Holyoke,  Alice  K. 
Lucey,  Community  Welfare  League ; 
and  in  Springfield,  John  L.  Irwin, 
Community  Chest. 

In  Nebraska,  state  chairman  Louis 
W.  Home  has  appointed  the  following 
state  committee  to  help  in  the  state 
organization:  Fred  C.  Williams,  Ne- 
braska Welfare  Association,  Lincoln ; 
C.  F.  McNeill,  Omaha  Welfare  Fed- 
eration and  Community  Chest. 
Omaha;  Neil  C.  Vandemoer,  Depart- 
ment of  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare. 
Lincoln ;  Evelyn  Osborne,  Nebraska 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers;  and  Dr.  Frank  Z. 
Click,  University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Social  Work,  Lincoln.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Paul  L.  Benjamin,  state 
chairman,  will  have  the  assistance  of 
James  B.  Bamford,  Community  and 
War  Chest  of  Berks  County;  and 
Wilbur  F.  Maxwell,  Pennsylvania 
War  Fund.  In  West  Virginia  Helen 
B.  Laughlin,  state  chairman,  will  be 
assisted  by  Jess  W.  Speidel,  Jr.,  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Wheeling. 

The  Impelling  Motive 

Said  Judge  Criswell  in  a  letter  tu 
some  200  people  who  will  be  ap- 
proached by  his  Jacksonville  com- 
mittee: "A  '$10  Cooperating  Mem- 
bership in  Survey  Associates'  is  an  in- 
vestment in  interpretation  in  a  field 
where  the  need  is  great  for  under- 
standing." 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Senate  has  approved  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  (S.  1767)  which  is  to 
be  known,  officially,  as  the  Servicemen's  Aid  Act  of  1944.  More  familiarly,  it 
has  already  been  dubbed  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Roughly  the  bill  ties  up  in  a  bundle  a  number  of  measures  already  introduced  for 
the  serviceman's  benefit.  It  includes,  for  example,  the  Thomas  bill  on  education,  the 
Wagner  bill  on  unemployment  compensation,  and  a  modified  version  of  the  Wiley 
resolution  giving  the  Veterans  Administration  an  interest  in  veterans  employment. 
All  three  senators,  Thomas,  Wagner,  and  Wiley,  supported  the  new  bill  and  agreed 
to  forget  their  own  pet  measures. 

There  is  no  mention,  however,  of  that  part  of  the  Wagner  bill  which  dealt  with 
the  serviceman's  rights  under  the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  clause  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  New  York  senator  will  introduce  a  separate  bill  covering  that 
point.  The  Wiley  resolution  is  boiled  down  to  a  provision  setting  up  a  Veterans 
Placement  Service  Board  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  with  the  Veterans 
Administrator  as  chairman.  The  board  will  be  solely  a  policy  making  body,  with  actual 
operations  left  to  the  federal  agency  administering  the  USES,  at  present  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

During  the  House  debate  Gwynne  of 
Iowa  said,  "The  order  of  responsibility 
for  any  individual  should  be  this;  first 
the  individual  himself;  second,  his  rela- 
tives; third,  his  community;  fourth,  his 
state;  and  last,  the  national  government." 
The  majority  of  the  bill's  opponents 
expressed  themselves  in  somewhat  the 
same  language.  A  few,  like  Hoffman  of 
Michigan,  viewed  the  program  as  just  an- 
other attempt  to  make  "sissies  and  panty- 


Unemployment  compensation  allow- 
ances are  fairly  generous.  The  former 
serviceman  will  be  entitled  to  this  pro- 
tection for  fifty-two  weeks.  Weekly  pay- 
ments will  be  made  at  the  following  rates: 
$15  plus  $5  for  one  dependent,  $8  for 
two  and  $10  for  three  or  more,  less  any 
earnings  in  excess  of  $3  for  that  week. 
This  part  of  the  bill  also  places  adminis- 
trative responsibility  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Another  feature  of  S.  1767  and  one 
that  had  been  covered  in  other  bills  is  a 
system  of  loans,  not  to  exceed  $1,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  homes  or 
business  property,  or  purchasing  farms 
and  farm  equipment.  Also  provided  is 
an  extensive  hospitalization  program  in 
addition  to  facilities  already  available  to 
the  veteran. 

As  a  rule,  omnibus  bills  are  tricky  legis- 
lative matters  and  difficult  to  get  through. 
There  is  always  the  matter  of  committee 
jurisdiction  and  committees  are  apt  to  br 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  other  interested  committees 
waived  their  rights  and  gave  the  bill 
their  blessings. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  President's 
signature  since  the  measure  in  effect 
merely  put  into  legislative  form  recom- 
mendations already  made  by  the  White 
House. 

*      •»      «. 

ACTION  BY  THE  HOUSE  IN  VOTING 
down,  136  to  54,  an  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  Appropriation  bill  earmark- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for 
federal  participation  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams would  seem  to  write  finis  to  the 
matter.  The  amendment  was  fought  and 
defeated  chiefly  on  the  point  of  \\hefher 
or  not  school  lunches  were  a  matter  of 
federal  concern. 


waists"  of  American  children. 

The  old  liberal  guard,  Vborhis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Murdock  of  Arizona,  Sabath  of 
Illinois,  and  their  fellows  spoke  for  the 
amendment,  but  their  arguments  were 
lost  in  the  rush  to  wipe  such  practices  off 
the  federal  books. 


A    BILL   DESIGNED  TO    HUT   AN    END  TO 

the  "baby  broker"  racket  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  passed  the  House  and 
is  on  its  way  to  Senate  approval. 

The  issue  is  an  old  one  in  the  District, 
and  for  a  decade  there  has  been  a  futile 
fight  to  push  such  a  measure  through. 
The  bill  requires  that  all  child  placement 
agencies  be  licensed  and  creates  a  com- 
mittee to  define  conditions  under  which 
children  may  be  placed. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
District  subcommittee,  details  of  the 
racket  were  submitted  by  various  repre- 
sentatives of  District  welfare  agencies — 
for  example,  a  baby  "sold"  for  the  neat 
sum  of  $1,000. 

+      4      + 

THE    TAX    BILL    FREEZES    THE    SOCIAL 

Security  tax  for  the  third  time,  but  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  the  legis- 
lator   most     responsible    for    the    triple 
freeze,  sees  its  increase  as  inevitable. 
In  a  recent  statement,  the  senator  de- 


clared that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
reserve  fund  formula  is  not  going  to  be 
sufficient  when  the  real  load  of  social  se- 
curity payments  falls  due.  This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  argument  of 
Chairman  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  when  he  testified  at  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  tax  hearing. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said,  furthermore, 
that  he  believed  that  Congress  must  con- 
sider expansion  of  social  security  cover- 
age, which  also  was  asked  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  recommended  strongly 
by  the  President  in  his  "second  Bill  of 
Rights"  message  to  Congress  in  January. 

The  President's  program  has  been  put 
into  legislative  form  by  Senator  Wagner 
of  New  York,  sponsor  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  The  senator,  how- 
ever, has  failed,  thus  far,  to  receive  any 
assurance  from  his  colleagues  that  his  bill 
would  be  given  consideration  this  Con- 
gress. 

»      •»      •» 

THE  ARMY  HAS  SET   UP  AT   FORT  DlX, 

X.  J.,  the  tirst  of  what  it  hopes  will  be  a 
limited  number  of  "separation  centers." 
The  idea  is  to  center  as  far  as  possible  the 
point  from  which  soldiers  are  discharged. 
At  present  they  receive  their  papers  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  be,  hospital,  camp,  or 
what  have  you. 

The  "separation  centers"  will  conduct 
a  counseling  service  designed  to  set  the 
veteran  thinking  of  his  future  and  to 
prepare  for  him'  a  written  record  of 
everything  the  army  has  been  able  to  find 
out  about  him.  It  definitely  will  not  be 
a  placement  service. 

•»••»•        4- 
U'lTH     AN     EYE     TO     DEMOBILIZATION 

Day,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
is  making  a  building  suncv. 

Under  last  year's  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  FHA  could 
go  ahead  immediately  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  or  sooner  if  the  men  and  ma- 
terials were  available,  with  insurance 
loans  for  construction  and  repairs.  It  is 
authorized  to  spend  some  $2,000,000,000 
for  the  former  and  $3,000,000,000  for 
the  latter,  a  program  which,  it  estimates, 
would  put  4,000,000  men  to  work  with- 
in a  year. 

The  survey  is  chiefly  to  put  the  finger 
on  the  workmen.  Construction  gangs 
have  been  widely  scattered  and  it  will  be 
helpful,  when  the  day  comes,  to  know 
just  where  and  how  quickly  they  can  be 
reassembled 
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The  Common  Welfare 


The  Right  to  Vote 

WHEN  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  on  April  4 
that  qualified  Negro  citizens  cannot 
legally  be  barred  from  voting  in  primary 
elections,  it  upset  a  1935  decision  of  con- 
trary effect,  and  followed  the  rule  laid 
down  in  May  1941,  in  the  case  of  U.  S. 
v.  Classic.  In  the  latter  decision,  the 
Court  held  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  regulate  primary  as  well  as  general 
elections. 

The  current  case  was  brought  to  the 
Court  by  Lonnie  E.  Smith,  a  resident  of 
Texas,  who  presented  a  poll  tax  receipt 
in  the  1940  primary,  but  was  denied  a 
ballot  because  of  his  race  and  color.  He 
sued  two  election  officials  of  Harris 
County,  Tex.,  asking  for  a  "declaration 
judgment"  upholding  the  right  of 
Negroes  to  vote  in  the  primaries.  First 
lieard  by  the  Court  in  November,  the 
case  was  reopened  in  January  to  permit 
the  State  of  Texas  to  offer  arguments. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  written 
by  Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed,  a  Ken- 
ruckian.  It  was  an  eight-to-one  decision, 
with  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  (Pennsyl- 
vania-born) dissenting.  Justice  Roberts 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  1935  case.  The 
Court  held,  in  the  latest  case: 

The  United  States  is  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. Its  organic  law  grants  to  all  citi- 
zens a  right  to  participate  in  the  choice  of 
elected  officials  without  restriction  by  any 
state  because  of  race. 

This  grant  to  the  people  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  is  not  to  be  nullified  by  a 
state  through  casting  its  electoral  process  in 
a  form  which  permits  a  private  organization 
to  practice  racial  discrimination  in  the  elec- 
tion. Constitutional  rights  would  be  of  little 
value  if  they  coulil  be  thus  indirectly  denied. 

With  this  a  campaign  year,  primaries 
and  elections  in  the  offing,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  the  first  quotations  gathered 
from  southern  political  leaders  at  national 
and  state  capitals  should  focus  sharply 
on  ways  to  get  around  the  decision  in  the 
name  of  "white  supremacy."  There  is 
resentment  of  Reconstruction  days  in  the 
South  on  the  part  of  an  older  generation, 
a  tradition  of  racial  inequality ;  but  new 
forces  are  at  work  there,  pro  and  con, 
and  searching  debate  on  a  broader  level 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  months  ahead. 

Meanwhile,  radio  and  press  comment, 
outside  that  area  of  tension,  has  not 
failed  to  catch  the  deeper  significance  of 
such  an  affirmative  step  through  our  con- 


stitutional processes.  And  that  step  is 
taken  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war,  when 
the  American  scheme  of  self-government 
is  subject  not  so  much  to  cynicism  as  to 
anxious  scrutiny,  as  all  civilization  looks 
at  us — through  its  hopes  and  fears.  There 
was  historic  perspective  on  the  Court's 
opinion  in  the  words  of  The  New  York 
Times:  "We  are  a  little  nearer  to  a 
more  perfect  democracy,  in  which  there 
will  be  but  one  class  of  citizens,  not  two 
or  more  classes." 

New  Name — New  Policy 

THE  Progressive  Education  Associa- 
tion, since  1919  the  spearhead  of  the 
drive  to  carry  "progressive"  principles 
and  practices  into  American  classrooms, 
has  now  become  the  American  Education 
Fellowship.  It  has  suspended  publication 
of  its  liberal  monthly,  Frontiers  of  De- 
mocracy, edited  by  Harold  Rugg  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
It  has  issued  a  statement  of  new  policy 
and  program,  the  board  is  being  recon- 
stituted, and  the  Fellowship  expects  to 
change  the  name  of  its  second  publication, 
Progressive  Education. 

Educators  who  have  opposed  the  "prog- 
ressive" wing,  notably  the  Essentialist 
Committee  headed  by  William  C.  Bag- 
ley,  editor  of  School  and  Society,  see  in 
these  changes  the  "surrender"  of  the 
progressive  education  movement.  But  the 
Fellowship  itself  views  the  new  moves 
as  a  continuing  support  of  progressive 
principles  through  a  broadened  program. 

According  to  the  recent  statement  of 
policy,  the  Fellowship  will  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  individual  child,  more 
with  "aspects  of  the  community  which 
surround  the  child  and  curriculum,  and 
which  largely  determine  whether  the 
schools  are  or  are  not  to  function  as  peo- 
ple's schools." 

The  new  program  includes  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  local  branches  of 
the  Fellowship ;  an  expanded  publication 
service  ;  research  in  educational  practices  ; 
more  frequent  conferences;  establishment 
of  a  community  service  bureau  to  work 
with  communities,  and  "to  promote  adult 
forums  and  discussion  groups  throughout 
America."  At  the  same  time,  spokesmen 
for  the  Fellowship  state,  the  organization 
intends  to  protect  the  constructive  gains 
that  have  been  made  by  the  followers  of 
John  Dewey.  Among  these  they  list: 
"freeing  the  child  from  'school  master- 
ism'  ";  enriching  the  curriculum  ;  improv- 


ing professional  training,  salaries,  and  se- 
curity of  teachers;  cooperative  planning 
of  educational  policy  in  the  schools. 

"The  Races  of  Mankind" 

TWO  university  anthropologists  wrote 
a  simple,  readable  statement  sum- 
marizing modern  information  about  race. 
It  was  published  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  a  non-profit  educational 
agency  sponsored  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation.  The  pamphlet,  "The  Races 
of  Mankind,"  was  intended  to  help  cor- 
rect the  ignorance  and  misinformation 
which  underlie  race  prejudice  in  this 
country,  as  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion purchased  50,000  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  for  distribution  ;n  YMCA- 
operated  USO  units.  Chester  I.  Barnard, 
president  of  USO,  banned  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  in  the  clubs,  and  his 
stand  was  ratified  by  board  action.  The 
Morale  Division  of  the  army  ordered 
55,000  copies  of  "The  Races  of  Man- 
kind" as  source  material  for  its  orienta- 
tion courses.  Representative  Andrew  J. 
.May,  chairman  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  blocked  use  of  the 
pamphlet  by  the  army. 

In  a  statement  explaining  his  action, 
Mr.  Barnard  said:  "There  would  seem 
little  doubt  of  general  agreement  that 
USO,  appealing  to  the  entire  American 
people  for  the  benefit  of  all  servicemen, 
ought  not  to  be  involved  in  any  political 
effort.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  equality  of 
races  runs  directly  counter  not  only  to  so- 
cial practice  in  large  sections  of  this  coun- 
try but  also  to  definite  legal  prescriptions. 
Some  of  these  are  at  this  time  matters  of 
undoubted  political  action.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  think  that  any  pamphlet  on  any  side 
of  this  subject  can  be  sponsored  or  dis- 
tributed by  USO  without  breach  of  faith 
toward  millions  of  USO  supporters." 

Representative  May  based  his  stand  on 
the  inclusion  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  re- 
sults of  intelligence  tests  given  in  World 
War  I,  which  showed  that  opportunity, 
not  race,  determines  the  progress  or  back- 
wardness of  a  group  or  individual. 

The  theory  of  a  super-race  is  the  first 
article  in  the  brutal  creed  of  the  Nazis. 
In  today's  total  war,  ideas  are  weapons 
along  with  guns  and  tanks.  In  helping 
overcome  the  Nazi  "supermen,"  our  sol- 
diers need  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
no  inborn  racial  characteristics  which 
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make  OIK-  human  being  the  superior 
or  the  inferior  of  another  in  mind  or 
spirit.  Clean/  it  is  a  disservice  to  de- 
mocracy's cause  to  withhold  or  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  understanding. 

YMCA:  1844-1944 

IN  the  spring  of  1844,  in  London, 
•*•  twelve  young  men  met  in  George 
Williams'  little  upper  bedroom  to  organ- 
ize a  society  for  "the  improvement  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  young  men  en- 
gaged in  the  drapery  and  other  trades.'' 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Seven  years 
later  the  first  American  associations  were 
organized  in  Boston  and  Montreal. 

The  association  is  making  of  this  cen- 
tennial year  an  opportunity  to  look  for- 
ward from  the  background  of  its  rich 
and  worldwide  experience  in  service  to 
young  men.  The  "Centennial  Guide  to 
YMCA  Planning"  points  out  the  need 
"for  a  vital  religion,  for  world  thinking 
and  world  action,  for  citizenship  educa- 
tion, for  racial  justice."  It  underscores 
the  need  for  practical  services  in  connec- 
tion with  demobilization  and  reconver- 
sion, in  extending  leadership  to  youth 
movements,  in  rural  as  well  as  urban 
communities,  in  the  development  of  skill- 
ful methods  of  working  with  young 
people  in  small,  informal  groups.  It 
points  to  the  importance  of  a  broader 
membership  base,  and  of  the  increased 
participation  by  organized  labor  in  its 
councils.  It  places  emphasis  on  cooper- 
ative planning  with  other  agencies  that 
are  also  serving  youth. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  "Y"  to  look 
backward  in  a  spirit  of  complacent  con- 
gratulation at  its  service  in  four  wars,  at 
its  tremendous  capital  plant  and  invest- 
ment, at  the  many  specialized  areas  in 
which  it  has  pioneered — for  railroad  men, 
for  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  Negro, 
for  students.  But,  characteristic  of  its 
tradition  and  prophetic  of  the  usefulness 
of  its  service  as  it  begins  the  next  hundred 
years,  is  the  keynote  question  of  this  cen- 
tennial, "What  needs  of  young  men  can 
we  best  serve?" 

"A  Public  Trust" 

LAST  month,  just  before  adjournment, 
the  New  York  state  legislature  put 
through  the  Hampton-Devany  resolution, 
which  may  be  a  forerunner  of  similar 
moves  throughout  the  country.  If  it  is 
affirmed  next  year,  the  resolution  will 
bring  before  the  voters  at  the  following 
election  an  amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution, giving  veterans  of  all  wars 
who  pass  civil  service  examinations  un- 
limited preference  (with  a  "super-prefer- 
ence" for  disabled  veterans)  in  appoint- 


ments and  promotion,  regardless  of  their 
standing  on  the  eligible  list.  Thus,  if 
tin-  voters  approve,  the  state  will  be  un- 
able to  take  into  its  service  a  non-veteran 
who  makes  99  or  100  on  an  examination 
until  all  veterans  who  make  a  passing 
grade  are  first  appointed;  nor  will  it  be 
able  to  take  an  uninjured  veteran  with 
above  average  ability  until  all  passing 
disabled  veterans  have  been  appointed. 
The  same  system,  in  reverse,  would  hold 
true  of  dismissals.  When  cuts  have  to 
be  made  in  staff,  the  newly  hired  veteran 
will  not  be  laid  off  until  after  the  non- 
veteran  who  may  have  had  long  and 
valuable  experience  in  the  job. 

Similar,  though  not  so  drastic,  is  the 
Starnes  bill  in  regard  to  federal  jobs,  now 
before  Congress.  This  would  give  pref- 
erence credits  to  disabled  veterans,  wives 
of  disabled  veterans,  unmarried  widows 
of  deceased  ex-servicemen  and  honorably 
discharged  servicemen  and  women,  and 
would  empower  the  President  to  desig- 
nate certain  federal  jobs  to  be  filled  by 
veterans  only,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  immeasur- 
able debt  the  American  public  owes  the 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services, 
who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
But  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  public  job.  Is  it  a  "plum"  to  be 
used  as  a  reward  or  a  hand-out  or  is 
it  a  responsibility  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
person  best  equipped  to  carry  it  ably  and 
efficiently?  Before  trying  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  veterans  through  the  civil 
service  system,  we  should  perhaps  ponder 
the  words  of  The  New  York  Times: 

"When  official  posts  are  held  by  those 
who  have  shown  in  competitive  tests  that 
they  are  less  qualified  than  others,  the 
whole  quality  of  the  government  service 
must  suffer,  and  the  great  majority  of 
returned  veterans  in  our  civil  life  will  be 
injured  with  the  rest  of  the  country." 

Postwar  and  Public  Housing 

IF  ADVOCATES  of  slum  clearance 
mean  business,  they  must  work  for 
and  get  a  postwar  home  building  program 
at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  dwellings  a  year 
for  fifteen  years,  the  National  Housing 
Conference  resolved  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis  on  March  24-25.  The  1,- 
500,000  total,  almost  double  the  figure 
for  the  peak  year  of  pre-depression  build- 
ing, must  come  from  both  private  and 
public  enterprise. 

The  conference  reaffirmed  its  belief 
that  the  size  of  the  public  program  should 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  population 
not  served  adequately  by  private  build- 
ers. In  the  past  this  has  amounted  to 
about  half  the  people  of  our  country. 

Much   concern    was   in    evidence   over 


the  growing  attack  on  the  low  rent  pub- 
lic housing  program  from  private  inter- 
ests. This  attack,  which  is  led  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  has  as  its  goal  the  turn- 
ing over  of  slum  clearance  to  private  in- 
terests —  along  with  much  handsomer 
subsidies  from  federal  and  local  treasuries 
than  the  current  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  public  housing  of  about  $65 
a  year  for  each  family. 

Just  what  this  might  mean  was  shown 
by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  analyzed  the  real  estate  boards' 
proposal  to  amend  the  income  tax  law  to 
exempt  both  private  investment  and  pri- 
vate income  from  slum  reclamation 
projects.  The  senator  reported  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  if  an  investor  in 
the  80  percent  income  tax  bracket  cleared 
slums  and  built  $4,000  houses  on  expen- 
sive $2,000  sites,  the  tax  remission  for 
each  house  would  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment $4,000  (capital  grant)  and  $110 
a  year  (subsidy).  Such  houses  would 
have  to  rent  for  $45  a  month  to  meet  all 
charges  and  thus  would  serve  families  in 
the  $2,700  income  group.  Under  the 
present  public  housing  program,  the  same 
houses  would  rent  for  $16  to  families 
with  $860  annual  income — without  any 
capital  grant,  and  with  a  maximum  fed- 
eral and  local  subsidy  of  $150  a  year. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that, 
in  the  postwar  picture,  even  though  pri- 
vate industry  achieves  housing  at  consid- 
erably lower  rents  than  ever  before,  there 
would  still  be  need  for  an  extensive  pub- 
lic housing  program  for  sonic  time  to 
come. 

And  So  On  .  .  . 

THE  University  of  Iowa  announces  a 
new  series  of  graduate  courses  com- 
bining study  in  radio,  journalism,  and 
child  welfare.  The  program  will  prepare 
students  for  "professional  degrees  in  com- 
munication of  child  welfare  information 
through  the  radio,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers," and  will  be  administered  by  the 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  in 
cooperation  with  the  school  of  journalism 
and  the  department  of  speech.  •  •  Tin- 
poll  tax  repeal  bill  (HR  7)  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  in  the  Senate  for  debate  and 
a  vote  on  April  17,  the  day  Congress 
returns  from  the  Easter  recess.  •  •  Fed- 
eral-state expenditures  for  public  assist- 
ance in  1943  dropped  to  less  than  one 
third  the  amount  spent  in  1938,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  decline  was  mainly  attribu- 
table to  liquidation  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  Two  thirds  of  the  1943 
expenditures  went  for  old  age  assistance, 
where  costs  have  been  steadily  increasing. 
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Education 


A  VASTLY  expanded  program  of 
adult  education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  700,000  veterans  to  be  discharged  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  those  who  cut 
short  their  education  to  take  war  indus- 
try jobs,  is  recommended  in  a  comprehen- 
sive report  recently  issued  by  a  commit- 
tee of  thirty  educators  and  civic  leaders 
speaking  for  the  New  York  Adult  Edu- 
cation Council,  254  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10.  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
William  H.  Kilpatrick,  professor  emer- 
itus at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, headed  the  committee. 

The  report  points  out  that  360,000 
men  and  women  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  in  New  York  City  have  never  gone 
to  school,  and  that  3,000,000  (65  per- 
cent) of  the  adult  population  did  not  go 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Yet  the  evening 
elementary,  high,  and  trade  schools  en- 
rolled only  23,490  students  last  year,  and 
the  evening  and  extension  courses  in  the 
city  colleges,  14,557. 

The  report  maintains  that  many  of  the 
returning  veterans  will  have  outgrown 
the  schools  they  left.  Holding  that  spe- 
cial programs  for  veterans  are  likely  to 
retard  their  adjustment  to  civilian  life, 
the  report  therefore  stresses  the  need  for 
increased  adult  education  facilities  avail- 
able alike  to  veterans,  former  war  work- 
ers, and  others.  It  suggests  that  the 
broadened  educational  program  for  the 
general  adult  population  should  include 
counseling  service ;  college  preparation ; 
elementary  and  high  school  training; 
English;  preparation  for  naturalization; 
training  for  citizenship;  and  should  be 
offered  in  both  all-day  and  evening 
schools.  The  report  urges  that  one  school 
official  be  made  responsible  for  all  pro- 
grams and  services  for  adults,  and  that 
there  be  established  at  once  qualifications 
and  standards  for  a  nucleus  of  full  time 
teaching  and  administration  personnel  for 
adult  work. 

Opportunities  for  Negroes — Recommen- 
dations to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  broader  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  are  included  in  the  four- 
volume  report  on  higher  education  among 
Negroes,  based  on  a  survey  sponsored  by 
Congress.  Among  the  recommendations, 
written  by  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  senior 
specialist  in  the  education  of  Negroes  in 


trie  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  are  pro- 
posals that:  state  authorities  take  steps  to 
assure  that  equalization  funds  reach  the 
source  for  which  they  are  intended ;  states 
take  steps  to  provide  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  Negroes;  the  fed- 
eral government  participate  in  developing 
high  grade  university  education  for 
"either  the  Negro  or  white  race  or  both, 
wherever  in  the  country  it  cannot  be  done 
from  other  public  or  private  sources" ; 
that  competent  Negroes  be  utilized  to  an 
increasing  extent  in  formulating  educa- 
tional policies  and  administering  educa- 
tional programs  on  a  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional basis ;  that  Negro  institutions  of 
higher  learning  assume  leadership  in  de- 
veloping "minority  group  strategies"  in 
attacking  interracial  problems,  encourag- 
ing civic  responsibility,  and  removing  "the 
stigma  of  inferiority." 

School  Drop-outs — The  drop  in  high 
school  enrollment  since  1939  has  now 
reached  a  total  of  1,000,000  children  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Prompted  by  this 
trend,  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee initiated  a  study  of  the  Chicago  situ- 
ation more  than  a  year  ago.  Preliminary 
findings  of  the  study,  made  by  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  are  now  available. 
Eight  schools  were  selected,  representing 
the  city's  geographical,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic factors.  Home  visits  were  made 
to  380  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  left  school  in  June  1942  with- 
out graduating.  It  was  found  that  jobs 
at  high  wages  were  the  reason  for  most 
of  the  drop-outs,  as  78  percent  of  the  380 
children  were  gainfully  employed.  The 
young  people  were  not  a  retarded  group; 
nevertheless  the  majority  (55  percent) 
had  completed  only  the  first  year  of  high 
school  or  less.  Of  the  380,  there  were 
112  who  were  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old  when  they  left  school.  Under 
the  Illinois  law,  children  may  leave  school 
at  fourteen  if  they  are  legally  employed. 
Intensive  study  of  the  297  at  work 
showed  that  the  jobs  of  207  were  of  the 
dead-end  variety.  Wages  were  relatively 
high,  206  of  these  inexperienced  young 
workers  earning  from  $20  to  $35  a  week, 
and  29  from  S3 5  to  $60  a  week.  The 
majority  worked  less  than  48  hours  a 
week,  but  the  weekly  hours  of  37  percent 
were  48  or  more  ;  31  in  this  group  worked 


50  hours  or  more,  eight  of  them  over  60 
hours.  More  than  half  of  the  297  em- 
ployed had  no  work  permits.  Some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  had 
never  heard  of  work  permits,  though  they 
had  worked  in  several  places. 

In  Print — A  summary  of  current  pro- 
posals for  "Axis  reeducation"  is  given  in 
the  March  18  issue  of  Information  Serv- 
ice, bulletin  issued  by  the  department  of 
research  and  education  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, 297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
Price,  5  cents. 

"Play  Centers  for  School  Children," 
by  Adele  Franklin  and  Agnes  E.  Bene- 
dict (Morrow,  153  pages)  is  a  practical 
handbook  on  the  operation  of  out-of- 
school  recreation  centers  for  children  in 
wartime.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by  Sur- 
vey Associates. 

The  full  report  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tion of  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Defense  of  De- 
mocracy Through  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  is  now 
available  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  as- 
sociation, 1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

For    Veterans 

WITH  reports  from  the  Selective 
Service  System  that  discharges 
from  the  armed  forces  now  number  some 
10,000  a  week,  numerous  communities 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  service  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II  is  not  entirely 
a  postwar  problem.  Among  the  locali- 
ties already  shouldering  some  responsi- 
bility toward  helping  the  ex-serviceman 
adjust  to  civilian  life  is  New  York  City 
which,  the  first  of  this  month,  is  opening 
a  veterans  service  center  to  give  the  vet- 
eran opportunity  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  community's  social  serv- 
ices, medical  care  and  counseling  re- 
sources. The  center  is  to  be  staffed  by 
volunteer  physicians,  psychiatrists,  medi- 
cal social  workers,  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, employment  counselors,  vocational 
guidance  workers,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  rehabilitation  division  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
Another  service  recently  opened  in 
\cw  York  is  the  Veterans  Counseling 
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Service  of  New  York  University,  which 
has  the  purpose  of  planning  educational 
programs  for  ex-servicemen,  taking  into 
consideration  their  military  and  naval  oc- 
cupations. The  service  has  prepared  an 
extensive  chart  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  armed  forces,  showing 
the  relation  of  service  occupations  to  civil- 
ian occupations  in  the  professions,  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  teaching. 

In  Detroit,  a  city  rehabilitation  board 
has  been  established  to  serve  as  a  co- 
ordinating agency  for  all  groups  inter- 
ested in  veterans  reemployment  and  re- 
habilitation. The  board  is  making  plans 
to  facilitate  aid  not  only  for  the  200,00(1 
servicemen  expected  to  return  to  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  also  for  the 
500,000  war  workers  who  will  be  dis- 
placed. The  board  has  appointed  two 
subcommittees,  one  to  survey  present  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  problem,  and 
the  other  to  set  up  a  returned  veterans 
information  center  in  a  city  park. 

Cleveland  has  also  established  a  cen- 
tral committee  to  coordinate  local  activi- 
ties for  returned  servicemen.  One  of  its 
first  jobs  will  be  the  printing  of  a  direc- 
tory showing  what  agencies  deal  with 
what  problems. 

Preparing  the  Home  —  Last  month,  the 
New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  inaugurated  a  course  on 
war  psychoses  for  home  nursing  instruc- 
tors. Conducted  by  six  prominent  psy- 
chiatrists, the  course  is  intended  to  give 
rhe  instructors  knowledge  of  what  will 
be  required  of  families  and  friends  in  the 
readjustment  of  servicemen  discharged  for 
neuropsychiatric  reasons.  The  instructors 
are  expected  to  pass  this  knowledge  on 
to  women  taking  home  nursing  courses. 

Aids  from  Industry  —  In  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  a  board  of  sixty  business  men  and 
industrial  officials  is  operating  a  place- 
ment service  for  discharged  servicemen. 
Members  of  the  board  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  interviewing  commit- 
tee and  have  set  aside  a  room  for  con- 
ferences in  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building.  On  weekday  afternoons 
any  ex-serviceman  may  go  to  this  room 
for  an  interview,  which  frequently  ends 
in  a  referral  to  a  local  industry  for  pos- 
sible employment.  So  far,  about  100  men 
have  been  placed  through  this  service. 
The  board,  which  does  not  guarantee 
employment  to  every  applicant,  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  men  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  directly  from  school,  who 
acquired  new  education  and  training  in 
the  armed  forces,  or  who  cannot  return 
to  former  jobs  because  of  disabilities. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Brown  Instrument 
Company,  a  manufacturer  of  industrial 


precision  instruments,  is  providing  e\<-rv 
draft  board  within  a  thirty-five  mile 
radius  of  its  plant  with  weekly  lists  of 
jobs  open  at  the  plant  and  the  experi- 
ence required,  so  that  the  positions  may 
be  made  known  to  discharged  servicemen 
reporting  to  the  boards.  Qualified  vet- 
erans are  offered  an  opportunity  for  in- 
struction in  the  Brown  school  in  the  ser- 
vicing, operation,  ami  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial instruments. 

Insurance — Members  of  the  armed  forces 
from  New  York  State  are  now  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance  under  an  act 
passed  last  month  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  act  provides  that  returning  service- 
men will  be  eligibld  for  a  maximum  of 
$360  in  unemployment  compensation  at 
a  rate  of  $18  a  week  for  twenty  weeks, 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  covered  em- 
ployment before  entering  the  service.  The 
federal  mustering  out  pay  of  $200  or 
$300  will  not  be  counted  against  the  state 
insurance  payments,  though  any  federal 
unemployment  compensation  which  may 
later  be  provided  for.  will  be  deductible. 

Toward  Jobs — The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  has  established  experimental  vet- 
erans employment  centers  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  Philadelphia;  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Houston,  Texas ;  Denver ;  and 
Los  Angeles.  Besides  offering  counseling 
and  placement  opportunities  to  discharged 
servicemen  in  these  areas,  the  purpose  of 
the  centers  is  to  develop  methods  of  ren- 
dering effective  service  to  veterans  for 
later  adoption  in  all  the  1,500  offices  of 
the  USES.  Such  service  will  provide  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  va- 
rious federal,  state,  and  community 
agencies ;  show  the  civilian  occupations 
which  are  related  to  military  and  naval 
jobs;  show  the  occupations  suitable  to  the 
physical  capacities  of  disabled  veterans ; 
provide  current  information  on  job  op- 
portunities, wage  scales,  living  conditions, 
:md  other  factors  affecting  employment; 
provide  special  aptitude  tests  to  determine 
the  types  of  jobs  for  which  individual 
veterans  are  best  fitted  or  the  nature  of 
further  training  needed. 

The  activities  of  the  experimental  cen- 
ters are  closely  coordinated  with  the  hos- 
pital interviewing  program  of  the  USES's 
Veterans  Employment  Service.  This  pro- 
gram was  begun  late  in  1942  when  the 
VES,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  navy,  un- 
dertook to  interview  and  register  disabled 
naval  personnel  at  navy  hospitals  prior 
to  their  discharge,  referring  them  to  the 
local  employment  offices  of  the  communi- 
ties to  which  they  planned  to  return.  The 
program  proved  so  successful  that  it  was 
later  extended  to  the  armv. 


Other  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
helping  the  discharged  servicemen  back  to 
a  job  are:  the  Selective  Service  System, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  requiring 
former  employers  to  reemploy  men  who 
left  their  services  to  join  the  armed 
forces ;  the  Veterans  Administration,  re- 
sponsible for  the  vocational  training  of 
veterans  with  service  connected  disabili- 
ties; the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  responsible 
for  training  through  state  agencies  vet- 
erans and  others  with  non-service  con- 
nected disabilities;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  maintains  representatives 
in  USES  offices  to  acquaint  qualified  vet- 
erans with  employment  opportunities  in 
the  federal  service. 

Coordinator —  In  line  with  recent  recom- 
mendations of  postwar  planner  Bernard 
Baruch,  the  administration  has  created 
an  agency  within  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
numerous  others  dealing  with  problems 
of  demobilization.  Heading  the  coordi- 
nating agency,  with  the  title  of  adminis- 
trator of  retraining  and  reemployment.  is 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years  director  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Among  his  plans  is  the 
promotion  in  communities  of  locally  con- 
trolled veterans  information  centers  to 
apprise  returned  servicemen  and  women 
of  their  rights  and  the  resources  available 
to  them.  Working  with  General  H;nc> 
is  a  policy  board  including  representatives 
of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments, the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  Selective 
Service,  Veterans  Administration,  and 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Retraining — Three  hundred  ex-service- 
men are  now  enrolled  in  special  voca- 
tional classes  operated  by  the  vocational 
division  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  other  interested  agencies, 
the  board  is  developing  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  veterans  which,  when  devel- 
oped, will  consist  of  two  divisions:  The 
first  will  be  devoted  to  the  retraining  of 
servicemen  and  women  who  have  suffered 
disabilities  of  10  percent  or  more;  the 
second  to  veterans  whose  disabilities  are 
comparatively  minor.  Provisions  are  al- 
ready available  to  care  for  5,000  men  at 
once,  with  the  expectation  that  these  may 
be  increased  to  a  capacity  of  10,000. 
Special  schools  with  no  more  than  ten 
students  to  an  instructor  will  be  set  up 
for  the  seriously  disabled.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  less  seriouslv  disabled  will  be  as- 
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signed  to  the  division's  War  Industries 
Training  Classes,  but  as  their  numbers 
increase,  they  will  be  sent  to  separate 
schools  to  be  known  as  Institutes  for 
Veterans. 

Mental  Health — A  neuropsychiat ric 
clinic  for  discharged  servicemen  and 
women  and  draft  rejectees  of  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  has  been  opened  at  the 
Salem  Hospital  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene. The  clinic  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  veterans  or  rejectees  suffering 
from  bodily  complaints  for  which  no  phy- 
sical basis  can  be  found.  .  .  Discharged 
servicemen  have  comprised  one  third  of 
the  patients  of  the  psychiatry  clinic  for 
war  related  problems,  established  by  the 
Boston  Psychoanalytic  Institute  last  fall. 
Another  third  were  selective  service  re- 
jectees or  men  about  to  be  called  up  for 
induction. 

In  Print— A  bulletin  (OCD  Publication 
3635)  issued  last  month  by  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  is  designed  to  interpret 
the  federal  programs  for  the  training,  re- 


employment,  and  rehabilitation  of  ser- 
vicemen demobilized  from  the  armed 
forces.  It  contains  a  formal  statement  of 
the  services  available  from  eight  federal 
agencies.  They  are:  the  war  department, 
including  the  army  educational  program 
and  army  hospitalization  and  rehabilita- 
tion; the  navy  department,  including  the 
navy  educational  program,  hospitalization 
and  rehabilitation;  the  Selective  Service 
System ;  the  Veterans  Administration ;  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  including 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service;  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency;  Consultant  Service  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Office  of  Education; 
Veterans  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  The  bulletin  also  con- 
tains a  statement  of  programs  and  ser- 
vices offered  by  seven  private  national 
agencies:  the  bureau  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  American  Legion;  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Association;  American 
Physiotherapy  Association;  American  Red 
Cross ;  Council  on  Rehabilitation ;  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans;  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 


Concerning     Children 


TjMFTY-SIX  of  the  eighty-five  nursery 
•I  centers  in  Los  Angeles  are  being  used 
to  capacity,  and  have  a  combined  waiting 
list  of  470  children,  according  to  George 
D.  Nickel,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Child  Care  Coordinating  Committee. 
Most  of  the  twenty-nine  centers  not 
showing  capacity  use  have  been  opened 
only  recently.  Chief  reasons  reported  for 
the  increased  use  are  the  pending  draft 
of  fathers,  and  word  of  mouth  publicity 
by  satisfied  mothers  who  have  used  the 
centers. 

The  day  care  centers  for  older  children 
do  not  show  the  same  capacity  use — only 
eight  having  a  waiting  list.  The  expla- 
nation may  be  in  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors. They  are  not  so  well  staffed,  housed, 
or  operated  as  the  nursery  centers;  the 
program  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children ;  and  parents  do 
not  recognize  the  importance  of  after- 
school  supervision. 

For  Delinquent  Parents  —  After  ten 
months  of  operation  the  San  Francisco 
Parental  School,  for  parents  of  delinquent 
children,  has  been  officially  incorporated 
in  the  adult  education  program  of  the 
school  department.  Originally  started  by 
George  A.  Jarrett,  executive  secretary  of 
the  coordinating  council,  the  school  was 
planned  for  parents  referred  by  the  judges 
of  the  juvenile  and  other  courts  handling 
cases  of  delinquency,  neglect,  domestic 


difficulties,  and  the  like.  Attendance  is 
made  a  part  of  the  terms  of  probation. 
Classes  are  held  one  night  a  week,  and  the 
curriculum  covers  the  following  topics: 
legal  responsibility  of  the  parent ;  parental 
responsibility  for  child  health ;  parents'  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  an  adequate 
recreational  program;  community  facili- 
ties for  recreation ;  school  careers  of  chil- 
dren; the  relationship  of  the  church  to 
the  home;  the  child's  emotional  life;  the 
importance  of  a  job  for  children. 

Teen-Town  Club —  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
opening  a  large  recreation  center,  financed 
from  public  and  private  funds,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Teen-Town  Club."  Poli- 
cies of  the  club,  hours  it  will  be  open, 
types  of  programs,  and  other  administra- 
tive duties,  will  be  determined  by  a 
"mayor"  and  "youth  commission"  of 
eighteen  persons,  elected  by  the  1,100 
members  of  the  organization,  who  will 
be  given  adult  counsel  by  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  City  officials  plan 
to  use  policewomen  to  push  the  club's 
program. 

Isolated  Day  Care — In  Minneapolis,  the 
public  health  service,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  child  care  committee,  has  arranged 
for  a  wing  of  the  city  hospital  to  be  used 
as  an  isolation  center  for  nursery  school 
children  with  minor  illnesses.  Each  morn- 
ing a  public  health  nurse  makes  the 


rounds  of  the  eleven  Minneapolis  nursery 
schools,  and  collects  the  children  with 
sniffles  or  other  minor  ailments.  Three 
rooms  are  set  aside  for  this  isolation 
nursery  school,  and  three  trained  nursery 
school  teachers  are  in  charge,  with  doc- 
tors and  nurses  available  when  needed. 
The  main  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
this  center  was  to  take  care  of  children 
whose  mothers  work,  and  who,  because 
of  slight  illness,  cannot  remain  in  the 
regular  nursery  schools. 

Camping,  1944 — Increased  enrollment  in 
camps  this  summer,  with  greater  difficulty 
in  securing  staff  personnel,  is  predicted 
by  the  Pacific  Camping  Association,  after 
a  survey  of  sixty  West  Coast  camps.  Dis- 
charged veterans,  school  teachers,  and 
parents  will  be  used  to  fill  the  personnel 
gaps  caused  by  military  service  and  war 
industry.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  building  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  campers  to  help  them  better 
withstand  wartime  strains. 

"Camps  must  teach  children  to  accept 
the  wounded  veteran  without  question,  as 
a  normal  human  being,"  said  Dr.  Hedley 
S.  Dimock,  dean  of  George  Williams 
College,  and  coordinator  of  training  for 
the  USO  at  the  camp  conference  held  in 
New  York  last  month  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association  and  Camping 
World.  He  predicted  also  a  postwar  ex- 
pansion of  camping  experience  for  all 
youth,  made  possible  by  use  of  govern- 
mental supplies  -  -  beds,  blankets,  tents, 
and  jeeps. 

Utopia — A  new  center  for  children  of 
working  mothers,  called  Utopia,  opened 
in  New  York  City's  Harlem  district  last 
month  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Utopia  Neighborhood  Club,  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  College  Women,  and  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Wartime  Care  of  Chil- 
dren. Plans  are  to  keep  the  center  open 
in  the  evening  as  a  recreation  place  for 
older  boys  and  girls,  and  a  meeting  place 
for  parents.  Each  floor  of  the  renovated 
building  is  painted  a  different  color. 

Between  Trains — The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  recently  entered  into  the  child 
care  field  with  the  installation  in  its 
Thirtieth  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia 
of  a  three-room  nursery  for  the  use  of 
traveling  mothers.  According  to  the  rail- 
road's announcement,  the  nursery  is  a 
forerunner  of  others  to  be  established  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  other  large 
cities.  Washington  already  has  a  between- 
the-trains  child  care  center  operated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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luinbia  Child  Care  Committee  [sec  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly.  January  1944,  page 
21],  and  located  in  the  United  Nations 
building  across  from  Union  Station.  A 
small  nursery  in  the  Union  Station  at 
St.  Louis  is  maintained  by  all  the  lines 
served  by  that  depot. 

Inadequate  Grants  —  One  of  the  main 
reasons  why  home  relief  is  necessary  to- 
day is  because  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren grants  of  $18  a  month  for  a  mother 
and  one  child,  plus  another  $12  for  each 
additional  child,  arc  not  enough  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  medical 
care,  according  to  the  Chicago  Welfare 
Administration.  About  50  percent  of  the 
34,000  persons  receiving  relief  grants  in 
Chicago  are  in  the  ADC  families,  where 
supplemental  aid  is  necessary.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  relief  re- 
cipients are  "either  too  old  or  too  young 
or  too  sick  to  work,"  and  are  ineligible 
for  assistance  under  the  various  social  se- 
curity programs. 

War  and  Welfare 

THE  Army  Service  Forces  recently 
announced  the  establishment  of  a 
Personal  Affairs  Division  to  serve  the 
personnel  of  the  service  forces  and  the 
ground  forces  and  their  dependents;  dis- 
charged personnel  and  their  dependents; 
and  the  families  of  deceased  personnel. 
The  new  division's  main  function  will  be 
to  dispense  information  through  field 
branches  on  problems  pertaining  to  emer- 
gency financial  aid,  allowances,  arrears 
in  pay,  war  bonds,  gratuity  pay,  insur- 
ance, pensions,  legal  assistance,  employ- 
ment, vocational  rehabilitation,  hospital- 
ization,  housing,  and  personal  effects.  A 
volunteer  women's  committee  has  been 
formed  in  conjunction  with  the  division 
to  organize  volunteer  units  of  women 
relatives  of  army  personnel  to  aid  in 
special  problems. 

Food  for  Europe — In  a  recent  survey  of 
the  probable  food  needs  of  Europe  after 
the  war,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion recommends  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
United  States  now  and  in  the  future  to 
assure  "well  planned  domestic  and  for- 
eign food  production  programs,"  with 
the  smallest  possible  inconvenience  to  the 
diet  of  the  American  people.  The  report 
estimates  that  the  total  necessary  food  im- 
ports needed  in  Europe  in  the  first  year 
after  defeat  of  Germany  will  be  about 
8,500,000  to  9.000,000  tons,  but  predicts 
that  "On  a  pure  tonnage  basis  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  United  States  will  have 
to  supply  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  food  which  Europe  will  need  to 
import."  "If  the  United  States."  the  re- 


port says,  "can  preserve  temporarily  the 
emphasis  (in  Europe)  on  production  of 
vegetable  foods,  Europe  should  be  able 
to  supply  from  four  fifths  to  seven  eighths 
of  her  minimum  food  needs  in  the  first 
two  years  after  Germany's  defeat." 

A  breakdown  of  estimated  European 
needs  for  fats  and  oils,  meat,  milk,  and 
other  foods,  is  included  in  the  report, 
with  the  probable  effect  of  these  needs 
upon  civilian  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these  categories,  the  milk 
needs  only  are  a  comparatively  severe 
threat  to  our  average  consumption.  The 
report  looks  toward  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  with  the  UNRRA 
in  the  distribution  of  relief.  From  the 
National  Planning  Association,  800  21 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

War  Prisoners — The  latest  report  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  on  aid  to  pris- 
oners of  the  Japanese  tells  of  the  un- 
loading of  half  of  their  second  relief 
>hipment  at  Manila  on  last  November  8, 
and  says  that  the  other  half  reached 
Yokohama  a  week  later.  This  shipment 
was  by  diplomatic  exchange  vessels,  and 
was  transferred  from  the  Gripsholm  to 
the  Teia  Maru  in  September.  Their  first 
relief  shipment  reached  Yokohama  on  the 
(iripsholm  in  August  1942,  shortly  after 
the  Japanese  agreed  to  accept  such  cargoes 
on  diplomatic  exchange  vessels. 

Diplomatic  exchange  shipments  are  re- 
garded as  only  temporary  expedients,  how- 
ever, and  ARC  is  continuing  its  efforts 
ro  "establish  a  regular  route  for  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
internees  in  the  Far  East."  In  February 
a  year  ago,  the  ARC  proposed  that  it 
turn  over  to  the  Japanese  in  mid-Pacific, 
a  fully  loaded  ship,  which,  after  the 
distribution  of  the  supplies  by  the  Jap- 
anese Red  Cross,  would  be  returned 
empty.  On  its  return,  the  Japanese  crew 
would  pick  up  a  second  fully  loaded  ship. 
No  reply  to  this  proposal  lias  been  re- 
ceived. 

However,  the  Japanese  government  has 
indicated  it  would  consider  accepting 
supplies  sent  on  Soviet  ships  to  Vladivo- 
stok. The  Russian  government,  in  late 
August  1943,  agreed  to  carry  1,500  tons 
of  supplies  monthly  to  Vladivostok.  The 
first  shipment  has  been  there  for  some 
time  awaiting  pick-up  b\  the  Japanese. 

Further  shipments  are  ready  in  this 
country,  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  been  accepted. 

India  Relief —  A  five-months  old  or- 
ganization, the  India  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mittee, approved  by  the  President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board,  is  attempting  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  in  India,  where 
the  famine  has  by  no  means  completely 


subsided.  In  Bengal  alone,  the  number 
of  deaths  above  normal  due  to  famine 
and  disease  is  estimated  to  be  around 
3,500,000  during  the  past  year.  The 
task  of  rebuilding  the  health  and  stamina 
of  the  survivors  will  take  years. 

The  committee's  immediate  plans  in- 
clude a  $400,000  program,  $100,000  of 
which  was  collected  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  and  has  al- 
ready been  shipped  in  supplies  of  evapo- 
rated milk.  Of  this,  $50,000  was  a  dona- 
tion by  British  War  Relief,  and  $25,000 
came  from  the  Church  Committee  on 
Overseas  Relief  and  Reconstruction.  The 
remainder,  which  will  carry  the  commit- 
tee's work  through  April,  is  National 
War  Fund  money.  Of  this,  British  War 
Relief  contributed  $200,000,  and  the  war 
relief  committees  of  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO,  $100,000. 

The  Friends  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  India.  Their  foreign  service 
secretary,  James  G.  Vail,  is  now  there, 
working  with  the  British  Friends  Am- 
bulance Unit  and  with  Indian,  British, 
and  American  groups.  His  reports  of 
further  Indian  needs  will  partly  de- 
termine the  IFRC's  program. 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration covers  areas  suffering  from  famine 
and  disease  as  well  as  liberated  territory. 
India  can  be  included  in  UNRRA  plans. 
Action  by  UNRRA  in  India  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  paper  possibility  as  yet,  for 
indications  are  that  UNRRA  machinery, 
when  set  up,  will  give  primary  attention 
to  relief  of  liberated  countries. 

The  Public's  Health 

THE  most  extensive  comparison  be- 
tween dental  fees  and  costs  ever  to 
be  made  in  this  country  is  included  in 
"Dental  Care  for  Adults,"  a  study  pre- 
pared by  Dorothy  Fahs  Beck  and  Marv 
Frost  Jessup,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
socio-economics  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Dentists.  Based  on  rec- 
ords of  485  patients  of  the  Dental  Health 
Service  of  New  York  City,  the  analysis 
is  unique  in  distinguishing  between  in- 
itial care  and  maintenance  care  in  regard 
to  the  costs  and  time  elements  in  services 
to  adults.  The  results  of  this  breakdown 
indicate  that,  at  present,  dental  practice 
is  leaning  too  heavily  for  its  income  on 
dentures  and  X-ray  service  and  too  little 
upon  maintenance  and  preventive  services. 

The  authors  point  out  that  if  c\ 
adult  in  the  country  received  as  adequate 
care  as  the  patients  under  study,  the  vol- 
ume of  service  would  greatly  exceed  the 
maximum  that  could  be  rendered  by  all 
the  dentists  and  their  assistants  in  the 
United  States.  But  thev  add:  "There  is 
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no  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of 
dentists  is  greatly  out  of  line  with  effec- 
tive demand  for  care." 

The  study  produces  striking  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  saving  teeth  through 
regular  maintenance  care.  The  loss  of 
teeth  among  the  patients  who  had  re- 
ceived such  care  was  considerably  lower 
than  among  adults  of  the  same  ages  in 
the  general  population  with  family  in- 
comes of  $5,000  or  over.  Thus  there  is 
indicated  the  need  for  a  widespread  health 
education  program  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  dental  care. 

But  the  report  also  finds:  "If  the  cost 
of  essential  maintenance  care  for  our  pa- 
tients were  added  to  that  of  adequate 
medical  care,  the  total  would  be  paid  at 
lower  income  levels  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, if  at  all." 

In  exploring  possibilities  of  meeting 
this  difficulty,  the  authors  suggest  that 
rhough  the  insurance  principle  cannot  be 
a  solution  to  the  initial  costs  problem,  it 
might  be  applied  successfully  to  main- 
tenance needs. 

Price  $1.50  (paper),  from  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Dentists,  4952  Maryland 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Penicillin — By  July  21,  the  thirteen 
American  and  two  Canadian  firms  which 
are  now  manufacturing  the  new  magic 
drug,  penicillin,  will  be  producing  at  full 
capacity,  according  to  reports  from  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  In  spite  of 
greatly  increased  production,  the  army 
and  navy  do  not  have  as  much  of  the 
drug  as  they  need,  and  are  restricting  use 
of  penicillin  to  wounds  or  diseases  which 
do  not  respond  to  sulfa  treatment.  Of 
the  present  supply,  86  percent  goes  to  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  remainder  to  or- 
ganizations which  are  carrying  on  clinical 
research  and  chemical  investigation.  A 
committee  of  five  outstanding  specialists 
in  chemotherapy,  headed  by  Dr.  Chester 
S.  Keefer,  Evans  Memorial  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  responsible  for  distribu- 
tion of  penicillin  for  clinical  research 
among  civilians.  Requests  for  civilian  use 
must  be  made  of  Dr.  Keefer. 

Medical  Care — A  new  plan  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  medically  indigent,  devised 
by  the  East  Providence  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  division  of  public 
assistance  of  the  Rhode  Island  St;ate  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  is  now  in 
operation  on  an  experimental  basis  in 
Kast  Providence. 

Under  the  plan,  public  assistance  re- 
cipients may  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  medical  and  dental  care,  when 
needed,  with  confidence  that  their  assis- 
tance grants  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
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The  candidate  for  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1945 
is  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  physician,  social 
worker,  and  warm  human  being.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years,  Dr.  Potter  has  suc- 
cessfully jinked  her  two  professional  in- 
terests into  one  job  as  director  of  medicine 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  to  which  she 
has  added  a  host  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, all  involving  service  to  others.  Some 
of  her  present  responsibilities  are  those  of 
chairman,  joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association;  chairman, 
New  Jersey  child  care  committee;  member, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Services  for  Children. 

Dr.  Potter  will  be  inducted  into  her  new 
office  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence which  is  to  take  place  in  Cleveland. 
May  21-27. 


additional  expenses  involved.  In  line 
with  the  policy  which  provides  cash  to 
the  assistance  recipient  for  his  other  needs, 
the  medical  care  program  trusts  him  with 
the  responsibility  of  paying  his  own  medi- 
cal bills.  Schedules  of  allowable  costs  and 
services  have  been  worked  out. 

Says  "Medical  Care  Booklet,"  a  bul- 
letin issued  to  inform  recipients  of  the 
plan:  "Do  not  delay  in  considering  any 
emergency  medical  care,  because  the  cost 
of  such  emergency  care  can  always  be 
considered  in  determining  the  amount  of- 
your  assistance  payment." 

Persons  who  are  able  to  meet  normal 
expenses  but  are  unable  to  meet  the  costs 
of  medical  care  can  apply  to  the  welfare 
department  for  medical  care  grants  alone. 

Food  Handlers — Over  2,600  persons  at- 
tended a  special  course  for  food  handlers 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted  by  the 
Baltimore  City  Health  Department  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  department's  Bureau  of 
Food  Control,  the  course  was  introduced 
because  of  the  increasing  turnover  among 
restaurant  employes.  During  a  two-hour 
session,  instruction  was  given  in  elemen- 
tary bacteriology,  personal  hygiene,  uten- 
sil disinfection,  refrigeration,  and  insect 
and  rodent  eradication.  Though  attend- 
ance was  voluntary,  restaurant  proprie- 
tors often  helped  make  arrangements  and 
urged  their  staffs  to  attend. 

British  Health — Now  under  debate  in 
rhe  British  Parliament  is  the  first  White 
Paper  on  National  Health  Service,  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  government  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Beveridge  report.  It 
will  soon  be  followed  by  two  more  on 
the  same  subject.  Its  recommendations 


propose  complete  medical  care  for  every- 
one free  of  charge — including  the  services 
of  a  family  doctor;  drugs,  medicines  and 
appliances  (with  a  few  exceptions)  ;  home 
nursing,  hospital  specialist,  consultant, 
dental  and  ophthalmic  services.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  through  local  health 
centers.  Cooperating  doctors  would  work 
under  contract  with  "central  medical 
boards"  and  local  authorities.  The  pro- 
gram would  not  be  compulsory,  and  pa- 
tients and  doctors  alike  would  participate 
only  on  their  own  volition. 

Incentive— A  sum  of  $200,000,  allocated 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  by 
Congress  last  December,  provides  locali- 
ties suffering  from  a  physician  shortage 
with  opportunity  to  attract  doctors  from 
areas  where  no  shortage  exists.  The 
money  is  being  used  to  finance  a  program 
which  pays  the  moving  expenses  of  the  re- 
locating physician  and  his  family,  plus 
a  $250  monthly  allowance  for  his  first 
three  months  in  the  new  location.  To  be 
eligible  for  such  aid,  the  community  must 
contribute  one  fourth  of  the  cost  and  the 
physician  must  agree  to  practice  in  rhr 
community  for  at  least  a  year. 

Mothers  and  Babies — By  February  I  of 
this  year,  nearly  200,000  mother?  and 
babies  had  received  service  under  the  Em- 
ergency Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Pro- 
gram established  by  Congress  a  year  ago, 
according  to  the  federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau. The  program  provides  hospital  and 
medical  care  without  cost  during  preg- 
nancy and  for  six  weeks  after  delivery  to 
wives  of  men  in  the  four  lowest  pay 
grades  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  addition,  pediatric  care  is  pro- 
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vided  for  infants  during  their  first  year. 
Since  the  first  state  plan,  North  Caro- 
lina's, was  approved  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  last  April,  all  forty-eight  states 
and  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  made  arrangements  for  inclusion  in 
the  program.  Last  plan  to  be  approved 
was  Puerto  Rico's  on  February  23. 

Against  Cancer — This  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  again  pro- 
claimed April  as  cancer  control  month. 
Main  event  scheduled  is  the  campaign 
for  new  members  of  the  Women's  Field 
Army  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer,  which  now  numbers 
300,000.  The  society  conducts  a  health 
educational  program  stressing  the  value 
of  annual  or  semi-annual  physical  exam- 
inations, so  that  cancer  may  be  discov- 
ered early,  when  it  might  be  curable.  The 
society  is  also  interested  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  cancer  prevention  clinics. 
where  well  persons  can  report  periodically 
for  examination.  Free  information  about 
cancer  and  its  control  is  available  from 
the  national  headquarters  at  350  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Last  month,  the  first  national  confer- 
ence on  cancer  prevention  clinics  was  held 
under  the  society's  auspices  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  in  New  York.  Features  of  the 
program  were  speeches  by  the  three 
women  cancer  specialists  who  head  the 
only  four  cancer  clinics  in  this  country 
staffed  completely  by  women  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  for  women.  They  were 
Dr.  Elise  L'Esperance,  founder  and  di- 
rector of  the  Strang  Memorial  Clinic, 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  of  the  Kate  De- 
pew  Strang  Tumor  Clinic  of  the  New 
York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, both  in  New  York;  Dr.  Catharine 
Macfarlane,  research  professor  of  gyne- 
cology,  Women's  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia; and  Dr.  Augusta  Webster,  co- 
founder  and  medical  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Cancer  Prevention  Clinic,  Women 
and  Children's  Hospital. 

Stutterers — "Since  the  stutterer  is  emo- 
tionally unstable  and  becomes  disor- 
ganized under  the  comparatively  minor 
>train  of  civilian  life,  there  is  grave 
danger  of  his  breaking  down  under  the 
stresses  to  which  the  soldier  is  exposed," 
>;iys  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Hospital  of  Speech  Disorders.  From  the 
beginning  of  selective  service,  the  hospi- 
tal has  been  urging  that  stutterers  either 
be  classified  as  unfit  for  the  armed  forces 
or  assigned  to  limited  services.  The  re- 
port maintains  that  failure  thus  far  to 
screen  out  persons  with  this  form  of 
speech  disorder  has  resulted  in  "an  in- 
creasing number  of  stuttering  soldiers  in- 
valided out  of  the  army  or  given  fur- 


loughs and  referred  to  the  institution  for 
rehabilitation." 

In  Print — The  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
has  issued  a  digest  of  prepayment  medi- 
cal care  organizations,  covering  plans  in 
operation  in  this  country  and  a  few  of 
those  in  Canada.  Though  the  digest  does 
not  represent  a  complete  canvass  of  the 
plans  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
3,000,000  people  are  eligible  for  care  un- 
der those  described.  Included  are  114 
industrial  plans,  25  private  group  clinics, 
31  consumer  sponsored  cooperatives,  35 
medical  society  set-ups,  12  governmental 
projects,  and  2  plans  that  were  unclassi- 
fied. Each  description  gives  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sponsoring  organization, 
the  area  served,  enrollment,  eligibility  re- 
quirements, age  and  income  restrictions, 
services  provided,  and  charges. 

"Tuberculosis,     Labor    and     Manage- 


ment" is  the  title  of  a  52-page  manual 
prepared  by  W.  A.  Doppler,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, 1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  Organized  as  a  guide  in  pro- 
moting industrial  surveys,  it  contains  dis- 
cussions of  management,  labor,  and  medi- 
cal attitudes,  costs  and  benefits,  and  sug- 
gested methods  of  procedure.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  state  and  local  tuber- 
culosis associations. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Hearing  Survey 
Quarterly,  a  thin  bulletin  containing  re- 
views, digests,  and  original  articles  on 
aid  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  appeared  in 
January.  The  quarterly  is  edited  by  B. 
V.  Morkovin  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers 
Miller.  Mr.  Morkovin  is  supervisor  of 
the  hearing  division  of  the  psychological 
clinic  at  the  University  of  California. 
Subscription  price  50  cents  from  the  edi- 
tors, 1209  Crenshaw  Boulevard.  Los  An 
geles  6,  Calif. 


Jobs    and    Workers 


WITH  the  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organisation  sched- 
uled to  open  in  Philadelphia  on  April  20, 
the  question  of  American  labor  represen- 
tation is  still  unsettled  at  this  writing. 
Heretofore,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  considered  the  "most 
representative  labor  organization"  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  sent  the  single  Amer- 
ican worker  delegate,  entitled  to  one  vote, 
to  ILO  meetings.  This  year,  President 
Roosevelt  requested  that  the  AFL  share 
equally  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  in  representation  at  the 
conference,  with  a  member  of  each  body 
casting  a  half  vote.  The  proposal  \va> 
accepted  by  the  CIO  which,  since  1936, 
has  urged  that  it  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  AFL  at  ILO  meetings. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  AFL.  At  a  pre- 
conference  orientation  program  on  March 
29,  members  of  both  labor  bodies  were 
scheduled  to  speak.  Both  spokesmen  were 
withdrawn,  pending  a  decision  as  to  the 
makeup  of  the  delegation  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  AFL  has  not  modified  its  decision 
to  take  no  part  in  the  World  Trade 
Union  Conference  in  London  June  5, 
at  which  the  CIO  and  also  the  Russian 
trade  unions  will  be  represented. 

Women's  Wages— The  New  York  State 
legislature,  which  closed  its  session  March 
18,  enacted  the  Todd  bill,  embodying  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
New  York  thus  became  the  third  state 
to  enact  such  legislation  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  other  two  being  Washington  and 
Illinois.  A  fourth  state,  Montana,  passed 


such  a  law  at  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
In  Michigan,  a  similar  measure  was  re- 
cently upheld  in  the  courts. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Division  of 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  revealed  that 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  women 
doing  the  same  work  as  men  in  the  state 
have  not  been  getting  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  The  survey  covered  143  manu- 
facturing plants  and  56  non-manufactur- 
ing concerns.  It  showed  that  inexperi- 
enced women  have  been  receiving  the 
same  entrance  rates  as  inexperienced  men 
in  only  60  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  and  63  percent  of  the  non-manu- 
facturing concerns.  About  one  third  of 
the  57  plants  with  lower  entrance  rates 
for  women  paid  them  2  to  10  cents  less 
an  hour  than  was  paid  men  doing  the 
same  work.  Three  fifths  of  the  plants 
showed  wage  differentials  of  10  to  20 
cents  an  hour  for  comparable  work;  the 
rest,  20  cents  or  more.  In  plants  having 
automatic  wage  increase  systems,  the  dif- 
ferentials between  pay  for  women  and 
men  were  wiped  out  or  decreased  in 
eighteen  instances,  but  remained  the  same. 
or  increased,  in  the  rest. 

Postwar — A  warning  to  organized  labor 
to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  path  of  re- 
turning war  veterans  seeking  jobs  in  post- 
war industry  is  sounded  in  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Ives  Committee,  a 
bipartisan  body  established  by  the  New 
York  State  legislature  to  advise  the  law- 
makers in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 
The  report  cites  as  an  example  of  what 
labor  should  do,  the  recent  action  of  the 
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International  Association  of  Machinists 
in  opening  its  membership  to  honorably 
discharged  veterans  without  payment  of 
initiation  fees.  The  committee  comments: 
"The  postwar  attitude  toward  labor 
unions  which  will  be  held  by  the  more 
than  10,000,000  Americans  who  will 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  will  be 
very  largely  determined  by  the  policies 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  unions 
themselves." 

The  department  of  research  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations has  prepared  a  brief  illus- 
trated pamphlet  based  on  the  notable  re- 
port of  the  CIO  Postwar  Planning  Com- 
mittee to  the  officers  and  executive  board 
at  the  1943  convention.  The  pamphlet 
follows  the  report  closely  in  emphasizing 
the  need  for  over-all  planning,  price  con- 
trol, high  wages,  maximum  production, 
and  a  broadened  program  of  social 
security. 

A  postwar  employment  program  has 
been  submitted  to  national  leaders  in  the 
securities  business  by  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  investment  and  broker- 
age houses.  As  explained  by  its  spon- 
sors, the  program  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  postwar  industry  will  draw  heavily 
on  private  financing,  requiring  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  investment  and 
brokerage  facilities.  The  dual  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  jobs  with 
a  future  for  demobilized  servicemen  who 
are  qualified  to  take  the  proposed  train- 
ing course,  and  to  bring  "young  blood" 
into  the  business.  In  Los  Angeles,  three 
working  committees  have  been  created  to 
cany  on  the  chief  phases  of  the  program 
— census,  recruiting,  education.  Carey  S. 
Hill  of  Hill,  Richards  and  Co.,  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  will  present 
the  Los  Angeles  plan  to  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  for  national  appli- 
cation and  expansion. 

Eight  Points — An  eight-point  program  by 
which  management  and  labor  can  help 
"speed  victory  in  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  build  up  sound  industrial  rela- 
tions for  the  postwar  period"  was  put 
forward  by  William  H.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  when 
he  addressed  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit last  month.  His  suggestions  were: 

1.  Live   up   to  your  contracts   and   make 
them   work. 

2.  Install   arbitration    as    the    final   stage 
in  your  contract's  grievance  procedure. 

3.  If    you    already    have    grievance    ma- 
chinery be  sure  you   utilize   it  in   all   dis- 
putes. 

4.  If  your  contract  is  about  to  terminate, 
extend   it  until  you  have  negotiated  a  new 


one   or   until   the   regional   board    has    ren- 
dered its  decision. 

5.  Employers  should  not  cause  dissension 
in  their  plants  by  challenging  the  right  of 
a    duly   certified    union    to    represent    their 
employes. in  collective  bargaining. 

6.  The  same   holds   true   for   unions   and 
their   raiding   tactics.   .   . 

7.  When    negotiating   new    contracts,    or 
revising  old  contracts,  make  a  sincere  effort 
to  negotiate  a  settlement. 

8.  Above    all,    employers    should   impress 
upon    their    foremen,    superintendents,    and 
other  supervisors  that  you  don't  build  tanks, 
guns,  or  anything  else  by  fomenting  quar- 
rels with  your  employes;   that  the  way  to 
get   better   labor    relations   is   to    treat   the 
employes  like  human  beings.  And,  of  course, 
that  goes  for  the  employes'  side  too.     Labor 
leaders  must  not  play  politics  by  manufac- 
turing  grievances   in   the   plant. 

In  Print — "Shipyard  Diary  of  a  Woman 
Welder,"  by  Augusta  H.  Clawson,  is  a 
lively  account  of  the  training  and  job  ex- 
perience of  a  war  worker,  which  includes 
a  lot  of  authentic  information  about  pres- 


ent-day employment  in  the  shipyards. 
Price  25  cents  from  Penguin  Books,  Inc., 
300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

"Employment  Policy  and  Organization 
of  Industry  After  the  War"  is  a  70-page 
pamphlet  summarizing  the  conclusions  of 
a  series  of  conferences  at  Nuffield  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Price  50  cents  from  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  11. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  offers 
a  "Digest  of  State  and  Federal  Labor 
Legislation,"  enacted  between  August  1 , 
1942  and  August  1,  1943.  Price  15  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  86  of  the  Public  Affairs  Pamph- 
lets, "When  I  Get  Out  Will  I  Find  a 
Job?"  is  a  timely  summary  of  the  report 
of  the  conference  on  postwar  readjust- 
ment of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
on  "Demobilization  and  Readjustment." 
Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20. 
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WHAT  can  social  work  interpreters 
do  about  the  problem  of  race  re- 
lations? This  was  the  question  the  So- 
cial Work  Publicity  Council  of  Chicago 
put  to  itself  last  October  and  attempted 
to  answer  through  a  series  of  meetings 
and  planned  programs  during  the  five 
succeeding  months.  The  story  of  these 
efforts  to  find  the  place  where  a  social 
agency  publicizer  can  relate  the  job  of  in- 
terpreting what  one  agency  does  to  the 
responsibility  of  creating  understanding 
of  a  larger  social  issue,  is  now  available 
in  a  mimeographed  booklet,  "Pages  from 
a  Workshop  Notebook."  It  contains  min- 
utes, meeting  notices,  addresses  and  sum- 
maries of  discussion  "lifted  .  .  .  bodily 
from  the  notebook"  of  the  council's  sec- 
retary. Price  10  cents,  from  the  council, 
343  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Toward  Tolerance — Late  last  month  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau  for  In- 
tercultural  Education,  New  York  City, 
voted  to  expand  the  bureau's  program  to 
a  national  scale,  with  the  opening  of  three 
summer  workshops  in  colleges,  develop- 
ment of  experimental  projects  on  elimi- 
nating intolerance  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  additions  to  the  staff  of 
several  field  workers  to  initiate  tolerance 
programs  throughout  the  country.  The 
three  workshops  will  be  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  N.  Y. ;  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  and 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. ;  and  will  be  planned  for  teachers 


and  administrators.  The  first  experiment 
in  this  field  on  a  high  school  level  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elsie  Alpen- 
fels  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Sev- 
eral hundred  children,  selected  from  Chi- 
cago high  schools,  will  receive  a  two-year 
course  in  cultural  relations.  Their  atti- 
tudes will  be  tested  immediately  before 
and  after  the  course,  and  after  the  passage 
of  one  year. 

Opportunities — The  Missouri  Merit 
System  Council  has  announced  unas- 
sembled examinations  for  the  following 
positions:  child  welfare  consultant, 
monthly  salary  range  $185-$235;  child 
welfare  worker,  class  I,  $160-$200;  child 
welfare  worker,  class  II,  $145-$165.  All  « 
positions  will  be  in  rural  areas.  Latest 
date  of  application  is  September  1,  though 
"the  earlier  a  candidate  applies,  the  soon- 
er he  can  .  .  .  attain  eligibility  for  ap- 
pointment." Inquire  of  Merit  System 
Office,  \25j/2  East  High  Street,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

Social  Planning — The  Rhode  Island 
Conference  of  Social  Work  has  author- 
ized its  president  to  appoint  a  postwar 
social  action  planning  committee.  The 
committee  includes  representatives  of  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, the  Providence  Council  of  Social 
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Agencies,  the  Rhode  Island  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  State  Defense  Council, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  the  State 
Council  of  Churches. 

Fees —  In  New  York  City,  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  has  worked  out  a 
plan  for  fees  for  professional  services, 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $3  an  interview, 
accepted  only  from  clients  who  themselves 
express  a  wish  to  pay,  and  who  are  able 
to  do  so.  Fee  service  is  now  available  at 
all  twelve  district  offices  and  at  the  bu- 
reau for  men  and  boys.  Free  service  for 
the  majority  of  CSS  clients  will  continue 
as  before. 

Conferences — The  second  National  Con- 
ference on  Convalescence  and  Rehabilita- 
tion will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  April 
25-26,  under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
health  relations  committee  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Medical 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  air  forces,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  will  discuss  re- 
cent developments  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
war  wounded. 

Buffalo  will  be  host,  June  5-8,  to  the 
joint  biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Headquarters  hotels  for  the  different  or- 
ganizations will  be,  respectively,  the 
Hotel  Statler,  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  and 
the  Hotel  Buffalo. 

The  ninth  biennial  Canadian  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Work  will  be  in  session 
at  the  Fort  Garry  Hotel  in  Winnipeg, 
May  15-19.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Canadian 
Conference  on  Social  Work,  460  Main 
Street.  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 

Schools  and  Students  —  A  tabulation 
•of  students  of  all  member  schools  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work,  as  of  November  1,  1943,  is 
now  available  from  the  AASSW,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago  37.  The  report 
includes  figures  on  full  and  part  time  so- 
cial work  students,  both  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate ;  school  enrollments ;  and  vis- 
iting foreign  students. 

At  Western  Reserve  University  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  is  offer- 
ing three  special  institutes,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  summer  session.  A  housing 
management  training  institute  for  persons 
with  initial  qualifications  for  public  or 
private  housing  management,  will  be  held 
from  May  1  to  June  17.  The  other  two 
institutes  will  consider  programs  for  ado- 
lescents in  wartime,  and  interracial  and 
intercultural  problems  in  group  activities. 


These  will  open  on  May  29,  and  will  ad- 
journ before  the  middle  of  June.  Full 
information  from  the  university  admis- 
sions office,  2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleve- 
land 6,  Ohio. 

A  full  curriculum  in  psychiatric  social 
work  is  being  developed  at  the  Tulane 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  in 
New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of 
Audrey  F.  Sayman,  formerly  case  super- 
visor at  the  Gardiner  General  U.  S. 
Army  Hospital  in  Chicago.  The  school 
is  also  offering  a  full  program  in  group 
work  for  the  first  time. 

A  three  months  course  in  the  character 
and  problems  of  modern  migration  is  un- 
der way  at  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid 
Society  in  New  York  City.  The  course 
is  being  given  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  HI  AS  and  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research. 

This  summer  Wellesley  College  is  to 
inaugurate  the  Wellesley  School  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  to  run  for  six  weeks  be- 
ginning June  29.  The  program,  to  be 
built  around  the  theme,  "Cultural  Dif- 
fereives  within  the  American  Commu- 
nity," will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Mead,  assistant  curator  of  ethnology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City.  Inquire  of  Edith  R. 
West,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

In  Print — The  American  National  Red 
Cross  has  just  published  a  new  booklet, 
•'Let's  Talk  It  Over,"  written  specifically 


for  the  Red  Cross  field  directors  working 
with  the  armed  forces  here  and  abroad. 
It  contains  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
techniques  of  good  interviewing,  and  of 
other  problems  that  may  confront  field 
directors  in  military  settings.  .  .  .  The 
proceedings  of  the  1943  conference  of  the 
National  Urban  League  are  now  avail- 
able in  booklet  form.  The  addresses  in- 
cluded cover  such  subjects  as  Negro  em 
ployment  problems,  building  an  inter- 
racial movement,  working  toward  inter 
racial  understanding  through  councils  of 
social  agencies.  .  .  .  Last  month  the  So- 
cial Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  put  out  the  first  issue 
of  a  monthly  mimeographed  bibliography. 
"Literature  in  Social  Work."  Subscrip 
tion  ten  months,  50  cents,  from  the  Social 
Planning  Council  Library,  613  Locust 
Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo.  .  .  .  The  first 
issue  of  Rescue,  an  information  bulletin 
published  by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society,  425  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  appeared  in 
January.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  facts 
bearing  upon  Jewish  refugee  and  immi- 
gration problems,  and  to  urge  appropri- 
ate action  for  their  solution.  .  .  .  Among 
the  new  publications  on  community  rec- 
reation is  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Industries, 
Inc.  Its  first  issue  contains  a  list  of  "do's" 
and  "don'ts"  for  people  interested  in 
starting  teen-age  clubs.  Free  from  the 
Conference  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Indus- 
tries, 551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17. 


People     and    Things 


ALL  top  administrative  posts  in  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  have  now 
been  filled,  many  of  them  by  Americans 
well  known  in  the  social  service  field. 
Besides  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  director 
general,  they  include:  Fred  K.  Hoehler. 
formerly  head  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  until  recently 
associate  director  of  the  now  defunct 
OFRRO,  who  is  UNRRA's  director  of 
displaced  persons;  Hugh  R.  Jackson,  one- 
time associate  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  who  also 
came  from  OFRRO  and  will  serve  as 
deputy  director  general  in  charge  of 
liaison  between  headquarters  and  regional 
offices ;  Dr.  James  A.  Crabtree,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  health  commit- 
tee of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,  chief  of  the  health  di- 
vision; Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Administration,  deputy  director  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  supplies;  Francis  B. 
Sayre.  one-time  U.  S.  High  Commissioner 


to  the  Philippines,  diplomatic  adviser  to 
the  director  general. 

Other  UNRRA  appointments  include 
one  Englishman,  two  Canadians,  one 
Russian,  one  Pole,  one  Czechoslovak! an, 
two  Chinese.  They  are,  respectively:  Sir 
Arthur  Alter,  senior  deputy  director; 
Mary  Craig  McGeachy,  chief  of  the  wel- 
fare division ;  H.  P.  Van  Gelder,  deputy 
director  general  in  charge  of  finance  and 
administration;  Michail  A.  Menshikov, 
deputy  director  general  in  charge  of 
areas;  Mieczysklaw  Skolowski,  financial 
adviser  to  the  director  general;  Antonin 
Fried,  director  of  the  division  of  indus- 
trial  rehabilitation ;  P.  W.  Kuo,  deputy 
director  general  in  charge  of  the  secre- 
tariat; and  Dr.  Tsonhyuin  Huang,  as- 
sistant general  counsel. 

Officers — Eduard  C.  Lindcman  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  suc- 
ceeding Homer  Folks,  now  chairman  em- 
eritus. .  .  .  First  woman  ever  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  National  Health  Council 
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is  Eleanor  Broun  Merrill,  who  took  office 
last  month.  Mrs.  Merrill  is  executive 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Associated  Youth  Serving  Organiza- 
tions, the  new  coordinating  and  planning 
association  formed  by  seven  private  na- 
tional youth  agencies,  announces  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  president, 
Dr.  Harry  Gideonse,  president  of  Brook- 
lyn College;  vice-presidents,  Frank  Wile, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  ; 
Mary  Ingraham,  president  of  the  national 
board  of  the  YWCA ;  Mrs.  Leslie  Glenn, 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National  Girl 
Scouts;  secretary,  Charles  Russell,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  national  council 
of  the  YMCA.  A  coordinating  commit- 
tee, composed  of  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  seven  member  agencies,  is 
chaired  by  Roy  Sorenson,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  national  council  of 
the  YMCA. 

Anniversaries — The  Seamen's  Church 
Institute  in  New  York  this  month  cele- 
brates its  hundredth  anniversary.  Start- 
ing with  a  floating  chapel  in  1844,  it  has 
grown  into  the  largest  shore  home  in  the 
world  for  active  merchant  seamen  of  all 
nationalities,  races,  and  creeds. 

The  first  of  this  month  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  of  New  York  City 
held  an  all-day  conference  marking  its 
fiftieth  birthday.  Discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing was  concerned  with  the  agency's  pro- 
gram and  activities,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  present-day  focus  of  prevention  or 
methods  of  finding  and  treating  children's 
behavior  difficulties  before  their  problems 
become  acute. 

New  Jobs — Allen  T.  Burns,  former  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Russian  War  Relief  as  special 
campaign  consultant.  Mr.  Burns  left  the 
three  C's  in  January  1943,  after  twenty 
years  of  service,  to  become  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  War  Appeals.  .  .  .  This  month 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
gets  a  new  editor,  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 
professor  of  public  health  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. As  editor  of  the  journal,  which 
is  published  by  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Professor  Winslow 
succeeds  Dr.  Harry  Stoll  Mustard.  .  .  . 
Betty  C.  Wright  has  resigned  from  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing where  she  was  executive  director,  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  consultant  in  the  three  army  hospitals 
designated  for  the  special  care  of  deafened 
soldiers.  .  .  .  After  twenty-eight  years  of 
service  at  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora, 
N.  Y.,  in  capacities  from  guard  to  prin- 
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PIERCE  ATWATER 

The  sudden  death  of  Pierce  Atwater, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Community  and 
War  Fund,  from  a  heart  attack  last 
month  at  the  untimely  age  of  forty- 
seven,  came  as  a  shocking  blow  to  his 
host  of  friends  and  admirers.  In  him, 
creative  intellect,  realistic  vision,  dyna- 
mic energy,  and  engaging  personal  qual- 
ities were  combined  to  give  a  quality  of 
leadership  that  would  be  rare  in  any 
field.  Social  workers  and  laymen  from 
coast  to  coast  will  mourn  his  loss.  Yet 
an  enduring  testimony  to  the  impact  of 
these  qualities  will  long  remain — in 
Wichita,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  where 
he  proved  himself  a  true  community 
leader;  in  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of  community  organization,  his  chosen 
field;  in  the  national  councils  of  broader 
social  movements  including  our  own 
Survey  Midmonthly,  where  his  vision  of 
opportunities  ahead  had  moved  him  to 
take  a  leading  role  in  the  current  cam- 
paign for  its  expansion.  Because  it  was 
instinctive  with  Pierce  Atwater  to  build 
for  the  future,  his  works  will  live  after 
him. 


cipal  keeper,  William  Snyder  has  gone 
to  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  to  become  warden 
of  Sing  Sing.  He  succeeds  Robert  J. 
Kirby,  recently  deceased. 

Olive  L.  Whitson  who,  since  her  resig- 
nation last  fall  as  co-director  of  Hudson 
( Juild  Neighborhood  House  in  New 
York,  has  been  serving  as  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, last  month  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Powell  House,  New  York,  a 
hospitality  center  for  refugees  operated 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. .  .  .  Elizabeth  Huntress  succeeds 
Eva  Whiting  White,  recently  resigned  as 
headworker  of  Eli/.abeth  Peabody  House, 
Boston.  .  .  .  Among  the  American  Red 
Cross  hospital  aides  recently  to  arrive 
in  North  Africa  is  Madeline  Carroll, 
well  known  movie  actress.  Since  her  re- 


tirement from  the  screen,  in  September 
1942,  Miss  Carroll  has  been  national  di- 
rector of  entertainment  for  the  United 
Seamen's  Service  in  New  York.  ...  In 
New  York  City,  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  the  Wartime  Care  of  Children  has  a 
new  supervisory  nursery  education  con- 
sultant in  Beatrice  W.  Robbins,  former 
director  of  the  child  care  center  at  the 
Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood  House. 

Houser — Lee  F.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly  created  office  of 
executive  vice-president  of  the  National 
Public  Housing  Association.  Under  an 
expanded  program,  NPHA  is  opening  an 
office  in  Washington  to  launch  a  dynamic 
educational  program  in  relation  to  the 
need  for  slum  clearance  and  low  rent 
housing.  Especially  qualified  to  help  this 
pioneer  citizens'  organization  combat  the 
rising  tide  of  anti-public  housing  pressure 
groups,  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  NPHA 
from  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, where  he  was  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  management  di- 
vision. 

Resignations —  Because,  for  the  first  time 
in  seventy  years  a  criminal  was  recently 
given  the  death  sentence  in  the  state  of 
Kansas,  M.  F.  Amrine  has  resigned  as 
warden  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary. 
Mr.  Amrine  has  made  the  statement  that 
he  was  not  against  capital  punishment 
when  he  first  took  office  thirty  years  ago, 
but  that  his  subsequent  acquaintance  with 
criminals  has  taught  him  that  they  are 
"men  with  diseased  and  warped  minds" 
that  should  be  studied  and  treated  by 
scientists.  Said  he:  "Capital  punishment 
does  not  in  any  way  restore  a  loss.  But 
it  does  confirm  in  the  public  mind  that 
taking  human  life  is  compensation,  which 
it  is  not,  and  promotes  a  killing  motive." 

Lincoln  H.  Howe  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  John  Price  Jones 
Corporation,  public  relations  organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  Because  she  is  unable  to  leave 
New  York,  Louise  Leonard  McLaren 
has  resigned  as  director  of  the  Southern 
School  for  Workers,  Inc.,  which  is  mov- 
ing its  main  office  to  Richmond,  Va.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Brownie  Lee  Jones,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  workers' 
education  movement. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Home  Ser- 
vice social  work  administrative  staff, 
Eastern  Area,  American  Red  Cross,  re- 
signed in  mid-February,  in  protest  against 
"policies  and  practices  .  .  .  proved  un- 
sound in  actual  operation  in  chapters." 
The  difficulties  came  to  a  climax  when 
a  new  manager  came  to  the  Eastern  Area 
who,  these  social  workers  felt,  "demon- 
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strated  antagonism  to  our  professional 
staff  and  to  our  professional  approach  to 
our  job."  Those  resigning  were  Emma 
F.  Tyler,  director,  Elma  H.  Ashton,  as- 
sociate director,  Dorothy  Fritz  and  Eliza- 
beth Glover,  regional  supervisors,  Kath- 
erine  Kendall,  assistant  to  the  director, 
Celia  S.  Deschin,  Home  Service  field 
representative.  They  reported  the  situa- 
tion to  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  and  the  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  At  this  writ- 
ing, neither  professional  body  has  made 
jiny  statement  on  the  matter. 

Deaths 

EMIL  G.  STEGBR,  on  March  15,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Steger  has  been  active 
in  social  work  in  St.  Louis  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years:  first,  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  United  Charities,  then  as 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Provi- 
dent Association,  and  later,  as  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  been  director  of  the 
Social  Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County.  Before  going  to  St. 
Louis  in  1923,  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

THE  REV.  WALTER  McGuiNN,  S.J., 
founder  and  dean  of  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Social  Work.  Among  his  other 
services  in  the  social  work  field  was  mem- 
bership on  the  Social  Security  Board's 
advisory  committee  on  training  and  per- 
sonnel and  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
advisory  committee  on  Pan-American  re- 
lations. Until  his  resignation  recently  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  New  England  War  Labor  Board. 

ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEM  BRIDGE,  psy- 
chologist and  writer,  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Formerly  dean 
of  women  at  Reed  College,  referee  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  grand  jury,  Mrs.  Wembridge 
will  be  long  remembered  by  Survey  read- 
ers as  the  author  of  outstanding  books 
and  articles  on  human  behavior.  Her  gift 
with  words  was  a  Survey  "discovery"  and 
her  early  articles  for  Survey  Graphic  be- 
came vivid  chapters  in  her  books,  "Other 
People's  Daughters"  and  "Life  Among 
the  Lowbrows."  Her  later  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  series,  "Behavior  As  It  Is  Be- 
haved" (1936-7)  presented  and  analyzed 
abstract  psychological  themes  through 
"life  occurrences,"  after  the  manner  of 
law  case  books.  All  her  writing,  like  her 
courtroom  work,  was  illuminated  by  her 
knowledge,  insight,  and  salty  appreciation 
of  human  beings. 


Readers  Write 


Army  Social  Workers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  1  read  with  interest 
Lt.  Kahlert's  discussion  of  the  use  of  so- 
cial workers  in  the  army  in  his  well  writ- 
ten article,  "I'm  in  the  Army  Now,"  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  November  1943. 
However,  he  failed  to  mention  the  Spe- 
cial Service  Division,  which  might  be 
called  the  army's  social  welfare  depart- 
ment. This  division,  specializing  in  rec- 
reation work,  is  using  many  professional 
social  workers,  of  which  I  am  one. 

The  division  is  charged  with  assisting 
commanding  officers  to  maintain  the  men- 
tal and  physical  stamina  of  their  troop.- 
for  combat  by  providing: 

1.  Information  by  film,   radio,   anil   pub- 
lication about  the  background  of   the  war. 
and  its  progress  in  order  to  give  the  soldier 
an  understanding  of  his  own   part  in   it. 

2.  Athletic    and     recreational     programs 
and   facilities    for    the   planned    use    of   the 
soldier's  off-duty  time. 

3.  Educational    opportunities    to    supple- 
ment army  training  and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  an  educational  system  during  demobili- 
zation. 

4.  Research  reports  on  conditions  affect- 
ing morale. 

Special  Service  is  the  division  official!) 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  civilian  wel- 
fare agencies  such  as  the  USO  and  the 
Red  Cross.  It  is  also  represented  on  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Committee  for 
Welfare  and  Recreation.  Its  welfare  sec- 
tion renders  services  in  connection  with 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  and  is  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  soldiers'  families,  government  in- 
surance, military  prisoners,  civilian  com- 
munity activities,  and  war  department 
morale.  It  maintains  liaison  with  the 
Red  Cross  administration,  national  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  government  agencies. 

A  special  service  officer,  trained  in  the 
division's  school  at  Lexington,  Va.,  is  as- 
signed to  each  regiment  overseas.  He 
sees  to  it  that  every  soldier  in  the  front 
line  area  receives  free  each  week  ciga- 
rettes, matches,  candy,  soap,  and  reading 
material.  He  arranges  for  athletics,  the- 
atricals, and  movies.  In  June  1943 
movies  were  shown  at  700  places  in  North 
Africa  to  an  attendance  of  2,251,695. 
There  were  shows  as  close  as  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  firing  line,  and  shows  were 
playing  in  Sicily  soon  after  the  invasion 
began. 

Special  Service  utilizes  the  skills  of  the 
athletic  coach,  physical  educator,  research 
worker,  teacher,  and  many  others  besides 


those  of  the  social  worker.  However, 
many  social  workers  are  finding  real  sat- 
isfaction in  work  in  this  division.  They 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  maintaining 
a  high  state  of  morale,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  overseas. 

LT.  JRTT  O.  SUNDERLAXD 
Army  Air  Corps 

Rural  Legal  Aid 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  volunteer  system 
of  free  legal  aid  by  individual  lawyers  is 
a  hold  over  from  pioneer  days.  While  it 
deserves  respect  because  of  the  profes- 
sional idealism  of  the  volunteers,  it  falls 
short  of  meeting  modern  needs  for  three 
reasons : 

1.  The  average  client  with  a  meritorious 
case  has  too  hard  a  time  finding  the  willing 
lawyer. 

2.  The  willing  lawyer  usually  is  limited 
in  the  amount  of  time  he  can  spend  on  free 
service.    He  can  hardly  afford  to  keep  open 
house. 

3.  The  community  at  large  has  no  way 
of  judging  the  adequacy  of  the  service  avail- 
able. 

In  large  cities  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  organization  of  a  modern  legal 
aid  society.  In  the  rural  areas  such  an 
expensive,  elaborate  and  specialized  or- 
ganization is  impracticable;  nevertheless 
some  organization  is  necessary. 

The  simplest  form  of  organization  for 
the  rural  county  consists  of  a  receptionist, 
full  or  part  time,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  committee  of  volunteer  lawyers. 
No  separate  office  is  necessary.  The  func- 
tions of  such  a  receptionist  are:  to  be- 
come known  in  the  county  as  the  person 
one  goes  to  when  in  need  of  legal  aid ;  to 
screen  out  ineligible  applicants  and  refer 
the  balance  in  rotation,  or  some  other 
way,  to  the  panel  of  participating  law- 
yers ;  to  keep  simple  records  so  that  re- 
ports as  to  quantity,  nature,  and  disposi- 
tion of  legal  problems  involved  will  be 
available. 

If  this  type  of  organization  spreads,  its 
form  will  naturally  vary  considerably  in 
different  communities.  But  wherever  it 
is  adopted  there  will  be  a  permanence  to 
the  legal  aid  service,  and  a  desirable  con- 
tinuity. 

The  question  is — what  local  agency  is 
prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  setting  up 
a  simple  service  of  this  type? 

JOHN  S.  BRADWAY 
Director,  Legal  Aid  Clinic 
Duke  University,  Durham.  .V.  <",'. 
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Book  Reviews 


Handbook  for  Servicemen 

MARCHING   HOME,  by   Richard  Hart.    Arco  Pub- 
lishing Co.    $2.75,  cloth;   $1.89,  paper. 

A  CCORDING  to  its  subtitle,  this 
*V  book  constitutes  a  "Complete  War 
Mul  Postwar  Handbook  for  Servicemen 
;md  their  Families."  In  the  first  thirty 
chapters,  the  author  presents,  in  con- 
>iderable  detail,  factual  data  on  two  im- 
portant subjects:  "Problems  of  Demo- 
bilization," including  a  statement  of  gov- 
ernment plans  for  demobilizing  and  re- 
habilitating members  of  the  armed  forces; 
and  "Legal  Problems"  which  accompany 
the  period  of  military  service.  In  the 
remaining  pages,  Mr.  Hart  offers  a  more 
generalized  discussion,  on  an  interpretive 
level,  of  questions  which  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  Such  questions  range  all  the  way 
from  "How  to  Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning"  to  "How  to  Advance  in  Mili- 
tary Service." 

The  chapters  on  demobilization  and 
legal  problems  will  probably  have  the 
greatest  practical  value  for  the  average 
reader.  The  author  offers  a  factual  basis 
for  the  optimistic  note  sounded  in  his 
foreword  which  says:  "Service  in  the 
armed  forces  is  but  an  interruption  in 
the  ordinary  routines  of  life;  an  inter- 
lude which  will  pass  quickly."  There- 
fore, "the  time  to  plan  for  the  return 
of  our  men  and  women  in  the  service  is 
now." 

To  do  this  planning  successfully,  he 
argues,  the  serviceman  and  his  family 
must  become  familiar  with  existing  pro- 
grams relative  to  demobilization,  rehabili- 
tation and  postwar  employment.  For  the 
same  reason,  civilian  and  military  persons 
alike  should  know  about  the  legal  impli- 
cations of  life  —  insurance,  taxes,  loans 
and  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  allotments 
available  to  servicemen  and  their  families. 
Official  application  forms,  with  explana- 
tory material,  are  reproduced  exactly  so 
that  the  reader  can  become  familiar  with 
both  forms  and  procedures  prior  to  the 
time  when  he  has  to  use  them. 

In  developing  this  section,  the  author 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  that  regula- 
tions and  procedures  will  be  changed  be- 
tween the  time  a  manuscript  is  prepared 
and  the  time  when  it  actually  appears  in 
print,  and  this  has  occurred  in  at  least 
one  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
discussion  of  government  insurance  is  ex- 
cellent. Technical  details  are  presented 
in  a  way  that  makes  them  not  only  in- 
telligible to  the  layman  but  leaves  him 
with  a  feeling  that  these  details  are  neees- 
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sary  and  are  devised  for  his  protection. 

The  author  keeps  one  idea  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  his  readers  —  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  experiences 
military  service  will  be  different  as  a 
result  of  that  experience.  He  or  she  will 
return  to  civilian  life  with  a  different  out- 
look, a  different  point  of  view  and  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values.  Mr.  Hart's  plea  to 
friends  and  relatives  is  that  they  "be 
aware  of  and  sympathetic  to"  these 
changes  and  that  they  "know  and  con- 
cede that  [the  person  so  affected]  will 
emerge  from  his  period  of  service  a  much 
more  matured  and  oriented  individual  in 
his  own  right." 

Caseworkers  may  be  uneasy  over  the 
rather  superficial  treatment  of  such  ques- 
tions as  wartime  marriages,  the  "other 
woman"  situation,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  A.W.O.L.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  social  workers,  especially  those 
in  agencies  that  are  not  war-connected, 
will  find  the  first  part  of  the  book  a 
ready  and  usable  source  of  information  on 
the  problems  which  are  created  for  fam- 
ilies and  for  individuals  when  a  man  is 
inducted  into  military  service.  Used  as 
source  material,  the  book  can  be  of  in- 
valuable aid  to  professionals,  as  well  as 
laymen,  in  helping  other  persons  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  both  civilian  and 
military  life.  MARY  J.  McCoRMiCK 

Associate  Professor 

Loyola  University  School  of  Social  Work 
Chicago,  III. 

On  Fund  Raising 

HOW  TO  RAISE  MONEY,  by  Charles  W.  Gamble 
in  collaboration  with  Winona  W.  Gamble.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  $3. 

THIS      BOOK      REVIEWS     THE     VARIOUS 

ways  in  which  money  is  raised  for  philan- 
thropic causes,  devoting  special  chapters 
to  community  chests,  youth  organizations, 
hospitals,  churches,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  other  groups.  However,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  manual  on  this 
subject.  It  fails  to  bring  together  clearly 
in  one  place  the  simple  ABC's  which  ap- 
ply to  all  fund  raising — the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  determine  success  or  failure: 
leadership,  organization,  publicity.  They 
are  all  in  the  book,  but  one  reads  to  page 
160  before  he  finds  the  clear  and  con- 
crete statement  that  "Leadership  in  the 
committees  responsible  for  money  raising 
projects  is  the  decisive  factor  in  their  suc- 
cess." This  statement  is  in  the  chapter 
on  "Clubs,  Lodges,  and  the  Grange." 

The  book  is  worth  reading,  neverthe- 
less,  bv   anyone   who   must    raise   money. 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 
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Another's  ideas  on  this  subject  are  always 
worth  having.  Most  repeated  suggestions 
seem  to  be:  conduct  a  survey;  and  con- 
sult counsel,  either  campaign  or  public 
relations.  Both  are  good  ideas — if,  of 
course,  the  survey  is  objective  and  the 
counsel  is  competent. 

There  is  in  the  appendix  some  excel- 
lent Boy  Scout  material,  which  Mr. 
Gamble  evidently  helped  to  develop.  It 
would  serve  as  a  useful  check  list  and 
guide  to  campaign  leadership. 

BENT  TAYLOR 

Community  Chests  and  Councils.  Inc. 
Neil'  York 

Religion  and  Casework 

THE  MISSING  VALUE  IN  MEDICAL  SOCIAL 
CASE  WORK,  by  Claire  A.  Peugnrt,  B.S., 
M.S.S.W.  School  of  Social  Service,  St.  Louis 
University.  $1.50. 

THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  IS  A  STUDY  OF  THE 

missing  value  in  generic  social  casework, 
and  not  in  medical  social  casework,  as 
the  title  implies.  Only  the  last  of  the 
five  chapters  treats  exclusively  of  medical 
social  casework,  and  that,  too,  has  generic 
meaning. 

Clearly,  the  author  wrote  this  book  for 
four  possible  audiences.  First,  for  those 
caseworkers  who  are  steadily  looking  for 
new  light  on  a  young,  growing  practice ; 
second,  for  those  non-Catholic  as  well  as 
Catholic  social  workers,  who  in  treating 
the  palpable  and  physical  man,  subordinate 
their  own  beliefs  as  personal  and  ir- 
relevant, thus  "dividing  life  into  two 
boxes  for  professional  practice  and  per- 
sonal belief";  third,  for  those  Catholic 
social  workers  who  "have  too  small  a 
reasonable  grasp  on  their  beliefs  to  be  able 
to  recognize  or  formulate  for  themselves, 
or  to  communicate  their  ideas  convinc- 
ingly to  others" ;  and  fourth,  for  those 
who  know  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from  grasp- 
ing their  own  beliefs  to  translating  them 
into  effective  service. 

The  missing  value  in  medical  social 
work  is  demonstrated  as  missing  through 
thorough  examination  of  the  best  in  case- 
work literature.  The  references  to  "re- 
ligion" in  casework  books  and  articles  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands; 
while  the  word  "spiritual"  is  used  therein 
frequently,  but  with  great  vagueness. 

The  contribution  of  this  book  is  its 
provision  of  a  framework  of  religious 
philosophy  into  which  casework's  under- 
standing of  man  and  its  method  of  treat- 
ment can  fit  without  mutilation,  and 
within  which  it  can  make  better  and 
more  lasting  "sense."  Disciples  of  the 
leading  analysts  have  made  frames  of 
reference  for  casework,  but  this  has  not 
been  done  in  book  form  by  any  Catholic 
writer  before,  so  far  as  this  reviewer 
knows. 

Through  reference  to  Catholic  litern- 
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Early  Comments  on 
"Juvenile  Delinquency" 

Order  More  Copies  Today! 


COMMENTS    on    the   March   Survey 
Midmonthly,     special    number    de- 
voted to  Juvenile  Delinquency,  indicate 
we  have  rung  the  bell. 

In  these  days  of  severe  paper  rationing, 
The  New  York  Times  devoted  eighteen 
inches  to  a  summary  of  several  articles, 
calling  the  number  "a  comprehensive 
study." 

Ruth  A.  Matson,  executive  assistant  of 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
recommends  it  as  a  "practical  guide  for 
those  interested  in  stamping  out  delin- 
quency." 

Ernest  L.  Reeker,  County  Judge,  Madi- 
son County,  Nebraska,  writes  "I  am  at 
present  delivering  a  series  of  radio 
broadcasts  on  the  general  subject  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Courts  and  plan 
to  quote  your  publication." 

David  V.  Armstrong,  executive  di- 
rector, Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  writes 
"this  is  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  number  of  Survey 
Midmonthly.  I  especially  like  the  fact 
that  constructive  activity  and  leadership 
are  given  recognition  as  an  important 
factor." 

Raymond  F.  Clapp,  principal  assistant 
director,  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  calls  the  num- 
ber "a  remarkable  contribution." 

Kathryn  G.  Pilgrit,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Upper  Darby  Township  Family 
Association,  informs  us  "we  have  just 
formed  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commit- 
tee to  study  delinquency  at  its  sources — 
and  are  using  the  March  Midmonthly  as 
a  textbook  for  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee." 

Nell  Whaley,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Kentucky,  writes  us 
"the  grand  March  Midmonthly  came  this 
morning  and  I  went  flying  through  it. 
.  .  .  That  gave  me  time  to  tell  the  assem- 
bled council  members  (36)  about  the  is- 
sue and  urge  that  they  give  me  their 
names  and  addresses  and  quarters  to  send 
for  this  special  edition." 


The  March  number  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  contends  that  something  can  be 
done  about  the  wartime  rise  in  delin- 
quency among  young  people.  The  mo- 
ment has  come  for  immediate  and  vig- 
orous action  by  groups  from  every  part 
of  the  country — no  matter  how  difficult 
the  conditions.  A  beginning  must  be 
made  now  on  a  positive  program  in  the 
light  of  emergency  conditions.  In  brief, 
it  is  a  challenge  to  concerted  action  now 
and  after  the  war. 

The  contributors  include  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Bradley 
Buell,  Eliot  Ness.  Kathryn  Close.  Gene- 
vieve  Gabower,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor 
Glueck. 

You  know  the  active  leaders  in  your 
community.  To  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency send  them  copies  of  this  special 
number.  Include  the  leaders  in  your 
parent-teacher  organization,  in  the  men's 
and  women's  clubs,  in  discussion  groups. 
Add  members  of  your  social  agency 
boards,  of  volunteers  serving  with  the 
agencies  as  part  of  the  Civilian  Service 
Corps.  Select  the  doctors,  teachers,  min- 
isters, newspaper  men,  nurses,  social 
workers,  public  officials  and  above  nil  the 
parents,  who  represent  the  enlightened 
public  opinion  so  necessary  to  effective 
community  wide  action. 

Send  them  copies  of  this  special  num- 
ber at  the  low  rate  we  have  set  for  your 
giving. 

PRICES 

Single  copy — 30  cents 
4  copies  for  $1 
50  copies  for  $10 

100  copies  for  $17 

500  copies  for  $75 

The  edition  is  limited  because  of  paper 
shortages.  Send  payment  with  ycur  or- 
der today  to 


Survey  Midmonthly 


112  EAST  19  STREET 


NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Cure,  the  author  widens  out  the  conven- 
tional concept  of  religion  beyond  that  of 
"church,"  and  describes  it  as  a  way  of 
life  which  gives  focus  and  direction  and 
motivation  to  man's  actions  and  behavior. 
Charity  is  described  as  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  "charities,"  but  as  a  gift  and 
the  basis  of  "relationship."  The  nature 
of  man's  needs  beyond,  though  bound  up 
with,  his  conventional  physical,  intellec- 
tual, social  and  emotional  needs,  must, 
the  author  points  out,  be  the  object  of 
the  caseworker's  study  if  she  is  to  be  a 
real  instrument  for  his  treatment. 

Through  parallel  reference  to  both 
casework  and  Catholic  literature,  the 
author  deals  one  by  one  with  the  im- 
portant casework  concepts  of  self-de- 
termination, individualization,  growth, 
personality  development,  rights,  and  re- 
lationship, and  enhances  them  with  ad- 
ditional meaning.  But  there  are  a  few 
places  where  the  reader  waits  in  vain 
for  her  to  say  what  seems  to  be  trembling 
on  her  lips. 

The  failure  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
at  all  times  need  not  detract  from  the 
usefulness  and  interest  of  the  book.  It 
is  a  sincere,  scholarly  piece  of  work.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  author  has  to  deal 
constantly  with  abstractions,  and  case- 
workers always  long  for  concrete  demon- 
strations of  application  in  clinical  studies. 
Perhaps  these  will  follow. 

ANNA  E.  KINO 
Fordham   University  School  of 
So  rial  Service 

Styles  for  Statistics 

HANDBOOK  OF  TABULAR  PRESF.NTATIOX  : 
How  TO  DESIGN  AND  EDIT  STATISTICAL  TABIJIS.  A 
STYLE  MANUAL  AND  CASE  BOOK,  by  Ray  Ovid  Hall, 
Ronald  Press.  $3.50. 

As   THE    WORLD   GROWS    SMALLER    AND 

events  that  matter  to  us  individually  be- 
come a  common  concern  of  millions  of 
persons,  many  important  facts  can  best  be 
told  in  figures.  Tables  are  no  longer  the 
exclusive  language  of  experts.  A  statistical 
table  can  show  quickly  and  precisely  what 
can  be  said  only  in  thousands  of  words  of 
text.  The  title  of  this  book  suggests  wel- 
come help  to  anyone  working  in  an  area 
where  guides  now  are  almost  lacking. 

Actually,  the  book  does  not  wholly  live 
up  to  its  title,  for  the  emphasis  is  chiefly 
upon  editing,  with  little  on  design.  This 
lack  in  turn  limits  the  discussion  of  edit- 
ing, for  too  little  is  said  of  the  need  to 
be  guided  by  the  specific  purpose  and  set- 
ting of  a  table,  that  is,  by  consideration 
for  the  particular  facts  to  be  stressed,  the 
readers  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  the 
medium  through  which  it  will  be  issued — 
printing,  processing,  or  typewriting;  in  a 
periodical,  book,  or  single  release.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  author's  principles  and 
rules  for  editing  are  unduly  dogmatic. 
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Most  of  the  illustrations  are  from  govern- 
ment publications,  to  give  a  minor  ex- 
ample, yet  some  precepts  contravene  style 
rules  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office  by  which  federal  table-makers  are 
bound.  In  its  enthusiasm,  concreteness, 
and  many  sensible  suggestions,  the  book  is 
a  good  beginning  in  a  field  with  which  an 
increasing  number  of  persons,  including 
many  more  than  the  technicians,  are  or 
should  be  increasingly  concerned. 

MARY  Ross 
Chief,  Division  of  Publications 

and  Review,  Social  Security  Board 

1 

All  About  Food 

MAN'S    FOOD:    ITS    RHYME   OR    REASON,    by    Mark 
Graubard.     Macmillan.     $2.50. 

FOOD  "CRISIS,"  by  Roy  F.  Hendrickson.    Double- 
day,    Doran.    $2.50. 


FOOD,    by    Frank 
Knopf.     $2.75. 


A.    Pearson    and    Don    Parlberst. 


THE  FIRST  TWO  OF  THESE  BOOKS  WERE 

written  by  officials  of  the  Food  Distribu- 
tion Administration  of  the  War  Food 
Administration.  Each  deals  with  current 
food  and  nutrition  problems  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  as  its  major  theme  and 
the  second  more  incidentally.  At  this 
point  the  resemblance  between  them 
ceases.  The  difference  in  emphasis  and 
approach  testifies  to  the  complexity  of 
food  and  nutrition  problems  that  our 
country  is  facing. 

From  his  point  of  vantage  as  director 
of  the  United  States  Food  Distribution 
Administration,  Mr.  Hendrickson  pre- 
ents,  unofficially,  a  factual  account  of 
be  present  food  situation  in  the  United 
tates  and  the  factors  involved  in  the 
apid  transition  from  embarrassing  sur- 
luses  to  supplies  so  close  to  actual  needs 
s  to  necessitate  planned  distribution.  He 
iscusses  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
ate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  many 
laimants  on  America's  food  production 
nd  what  still  remains  to  be  done  during 
fie  war  and  the  postwar  period.  There 
re  illuminating  comparisons:  on  the  one 
iand,  between  conditions  in  this  country 
i  World  Wars  I  and  II ;  and  on  the 
ther,  between  present  day  United  States, 
jreat  Britain,  and- Germany.  Reminding 
is  that  generous  stocks  of  staple  foods 
t  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  a  sub- 
equent  series  of  excellent  crop  years  have 
layed  important  parts  in  keeping  us  well 
ed  so  far,  the  author  emphasizes  the 
ontinued  importance  of  expert  food  man- 
gement.  The  book  is  so  readable  that 
will  miss  its  concluding  sentences: 


ew 

'The  war  that  takes  things  away  from 
is  at  the  very  time  we  can  afford  to  buy 
hem  should  not  be  followed  by  a  peace 
11  which  we  have  the  ability  to  produce 
i-hat  we  want  without  the  ability  to 

istn'bntc  that  abundance.     Tin's  nce< 

e.  unless  we  let  it." 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED 

by 

PIERCE  COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 
TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

Openings  for  Child  Welfare  Workers,  Medical  Social  Workers, 
Supervisors.  Applicants  must  have  had  at  least  three  quarters  or 
two  semesters  of  graduate  training  in  a  recognized  school  of  social 
work.  Two  years  of  graduate  training  preferred. 

Stimulating  work  in  a  heavy  war  industry  area.  Trained  and  experi- 
enced supervision.  The  administrator  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  All  other  supervisors,  including  three  who 
have  been  graduated,  have  had  training  in  recognized  schools  of  social 
work.  Two  supervisors  have  had  long  experience  in  recognized  eastern 
agencies;  the  average  length  of  supervisory  experience  is  four  years. 

A  merit  system  of  personnel  administration  supervised  by  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security.  Permanent  positions  in  the  field  of 
public  social  services  with  opportunity  for  professional  advancement 
and  salary  increases. 


Address  inquiries  to: 


Personnel  Assistant 

Pierce  County  Welfare  Department 

2323  Commerce  Street,  Tacoma  2,  Washington 


Dr.  Graubard,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  labor  education  in  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams branch  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  approaches  the  subject  of 
man's  food  from  the  standpoint  of  an- 
thropology. He  maintains  that  the  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  science  of  nutrition 
offers  the  opportunity  to  substitute  science 
for  tradition  as  the  basis  for  food  habits, 
but  that  the  change  will  come  about  only 
if  those  in  the  vanguard  of  the  people's 
nutrition  movement  have  as  much  appre- 
ciation of  the  psychological  and  social 
aspects  of  eating  as  of  the  science  of 
nutrition  per  se. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  to  re- 
view first  the  part  that  each  of  the  major 
groups  of  food  (meat  and  fish,  bread  and 
cereals,  and  so  on)  has  played  in  the  diet 
of  primitive  man  and  then  to  consider  the 
place  that  each  might  well  have  in  our 
own  diet  in  the  light  of  its  contribution 
to  our  nutritive  requirements.  The  first 
part  of  these  chapters  on  the  food  groups 
brings  together  many  fascinating  bits  of 
information.  The  readers  with  more  than 
average  curiosity  may  well  wish  for  more 
guidance  as  to  sources  than  the  undocu- 
mented manuscript  furnishes.  The  sec- 
tions dealing  with  nutritive  values  include 
information  that  has  been  presented  so 
much  more  accurately  and  readably  in 
several  other  books  that  the  author  would 
have  done  well  to  stick  to  his  anthropo- 
logical last. 

The  authors  of  "Food,"  which  has  a 
much  narrower  scope  than  its  all-inclusive 
title  would  indicate,  are  a  professor  of 
prices  and  statistics  at  Cornell  University 
,-m<)  an  unidentified  junior  collaborator. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMOXTHLYJ 
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These  self-styled  "devil's  advocates"  take 
issue  with  the  framers  of  national  policies 
for  the  production,  pricing,  and  rationing 
of  food.  They  recommend  freely  fluctuat- 
ing prices  as  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
maximum  production  of  food  and  of  keep- 
ing demand  within  bounds.  This  re- 
viewer does  not  find  the  argument  con- 
vincing, in  spite  of  its  sprightly  presenta- 
tion. The  book  is  interesting,  however, 
and  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  two. 

MARJORIE  M.  HESELTIXF 
Washington,  D.  C. 


nor 


Hidden  Roots 

HANDLING    PERSONALITY    ADJUSTMENT    IN 
INDUSTRY,  by  Robert  N.   McMurry.   Harper  $.i. 

IN      THIS      BOOK      THE      AUTHOR      AP- 

proaches  labor  relations  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonality adjustment.  He  uses  an  eclectic 
psychoanalysis  to  analyze  situations,  ex- 
ecutives, employes,  and  labor  unions  as 
causes  of  labor  problems.  Many  "solu- 
tions" of  industrial  difficulty  fail,  he 
shows,  "because  the  roots  .  .  .  are  hidden 
and,  in  addition,  extend  back  over  many 
years." 

He  spares  no  feelings  in  showing  the 
weaknesses  of  top  management  on  one 
hand,  and  of  unions  on  the  other. 

I  judge  the  book  to  be  sound  and  a 
contribution,  but  I  fear  that  those  who 
could  profit  most  by  it  will  dismiss  it 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  There  is  a 
real  need  for  a  book  on  the  same  subject 
matter  written  especially  for  the  ken  ot 
the  foremen.  DONALD  A.  L.AIRM 

Consulting  Industrial  Psychologist 
Middle   lladdam.   Conn. 


SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Nursing 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Courses  altered: 

Collegiate  course  in  Baric  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, entrance  requirements  two  years  col- 
lege work.  Next  classes  March  1944,  Janu- 
ary 1945.  B.S.  in  nursing  degree.  Scholar- 
ships under  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
program. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public  Health. 
Nursing^,  and  Ward  Ttackina,  with  field 
practice.  Next  classes  March,  June  and 
September  1944.  Scholarships  and  loans 
available. 

Apply — Office  of  the  Dean 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Nursing  Education  Division 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  cer- 
tificate in  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Master  of 
Arts  degrees.  Students  admitted  fall, 
winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters. 
For  further  information  write  to 

DIRECTOR, 
NURSING  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

PEABODY  COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


USED      BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

For    complete    new)    lilt    icrl'la 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book    Order   Department 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Burrau,  21U  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Catholic  Fam- 
ily Agency  in  Southern  California.  Full  train- 
ing with  supervisory  experience.  Attractive 
salary.  7962  Survey. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Children's  Home 
—50  children.  Write  Frances  Wolfe,  257 
23rd  St.  Drive,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

CASE  WORKER — in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency 
where  staff  members  participate  in  community 
planning  and  extension  of  service  to  meet 
wartime  needs.  Good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement.  Salary  range  $1760.00  to  $2760.00, 
plus  17%  additional  while  prolonged  work 
week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7957  Survey. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— New  York.  Must  bav- 
at  least  bachelor's  degree.  Provisional  posi- 
tions replacing  men  on  military  and  other 
leaves.  Must  -be  New  York  State  residents 
Vacancies  now  exist  in  New  York  Citv.  Other' 
may  occur  in  Buffalo,  Albany,  etc.  Beginning 
salary.  $2400.00.  plus  $180.00  war  emergency 
compensation.  Send  full  background  of  edu- 
cation, experience,  draft  status,  to  David 
Dressier.  547  Broadway,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Head  program  worker  for  teen-age 
canteen,  large  middle  western  city.  Training 
and  experience  essential.  Work  will  interest 
person  who  likes  to  experiment  and  create. 
Write  7959  Survey. 

Wanted — Catholic  graduate  social  worker  for 
position  of  intake  supervisor  for  Catholic 
Charities  agency  in  the  Middle  West.  Posi- 
tion involves  central  intake  for  family  and 
child  care  agency.  7947  Survey. 

Catholic  Child  Welfare  cue  worker  needed  in 
Midwestern  agency.  Must  have  at  least  one 
year  graduate  training  and  some  experience. 
Position  open  to  male  or  female  applicant. 
Salary  according  to  qualifications  and  experi 
ence.  7948  Survey. 

Family  Division  of  Midwestern  Catholic  agency 
needs  fully  trained  case  worker.  Salary  ac- 
cording to  qualifications  and  experience.  Ex- 
cellent working  conditions.  7949  Survey. 

COUNSELORS  —  mature,  experience,  nature, 
swimming,  athletics,  work  shop,  dramatics  and 
general.  Write  full  details : — Camp  Echo 
Lake,  2865  University  Avenue,  Bronx  63,  New 
York. 

SUPERVISOR  —  to  be  in  charge  of  family  service 
or  child  placement  department  of  multiple  service 
case  work  agency,  which  is  extending  program 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Woman  Editor;  PHB,  AM;  15  years  national 
youth  agency ;  writes  interestingly,  rewrites, 
ghosts ;  manuals,  books ;  appealing  feature 
articles,  publicity;  good  Executive.  Wants 
position,  agency  or  publisher.  7965  Survey. 

Young  man,  30,  draft  exempt,  M.S.  in  social 
service,  4J^  years  case  work  and  community 
organization,  desires  position  involving  some 

administrative   or   organizational   aspects.     7951 
Survey. 

College  trained  woman,  experienced  in  secre- 
tarial, tutorial  and  supervisory  work,  volun- 
teers services  July,  August  in  .well-run 
children's  institution,  preferably  for  difficult 
boys.  7964  Survey. 

COUPLE  experienced  in  teaching  and  manag- 
ing boys*  home  farm,  desire  similar  construc- 
tive work,  preferably  with  maladjusted  Im\  -. 
7963  Survey. 

Successful  writer,  editor,  publicity  director,  re- 
search director,  welfare  field,  Who's  Who 
record,  now  free-lancing,  soon  available  for 
permanent  post.  Above  draft  age.  7945 
Survey. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Saronel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupational,  psycho- 
logical, psychiatric  and  social  services. 
Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New 
York  area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  liirth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinic*  in  42  states,  including  20  cen- 
ters in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking 
centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President, 
J.  H.  Upham.  M.D. :  National  Director, 
D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude 
C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th   St.,   N.    Y.   City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER.   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4   P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY. Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  rtl.-ice- 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz.  Director. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY.  22  East  17th  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.,  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvey 
Lebrun,  Acting  Executive  Director.  A  non- 
profit, non-partisan  organization  of  experts 
and  laymen  interested  in  the  adoption,  im- 
provement and  extension  of  sound  social 
security  measures  for  the  people  of  America, 
especially  in  the  field  of  health  insurance, 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc. 
Cooperates  with  consumer,  labor,  employer, 
civic  welfare,  farm  and  other  groups ;  dis- 
tributes educational  material;  helps  in  organ- 
izing conferences  and  public  meetings.  Aids 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  and  the 
preparation  of  literature.  Promotes  construc- 
tive legislation  and  improvements  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration.  Issues  Social  Secur- 
ity, a  magazine  of  news  and  opinion  for 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  this 
field — $3.00  per  year:  special  rates  on  quan- 
tity orders  for  clubs,  classes  and  '>iber 
groups.  Bibliography  of  available  literature 
in  this  field,  free  on  request. 
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•  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood. — RALPH 
WALDO  EMERSON. 

•  Time  is  the  great  unraveller  of  tangled  sit- 
uations.— CHARLOTTE  R.  ().  ABRAHAM,  in   The 
Standard. 

•  No   matter   what  the   crisis,   the   moral    law 
is   never   suspended. — From   "Better   Men   for 
Better   Things,"  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
American   Citizenship,  Catholic  University. 

•  Lifting  our  eyes  to  the  stars  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  be  starry-eyed  ;   it   means  that 
we  should  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  dead  past. 
— LEO   ARNSTEIN,   commissioner   of  welfare   of 
the  City  of  Neia  York. 

•  \Ve  cannot  create  good  feeling  by  force.    We 
cannot   legislate    friendship.      We    cannot    get 
full    cooperation    on    demand.       But — we    can 
draw  to  ourselves  all  these  things  by  our  own 
attitudes.— RUTH   TAYLOR,    of    Charles    Slelzlr, 
Inc. 

'  The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  we 
Hi«t  slide  along  in  life.  If  we  would  only 
give,  just  once,  the  same  amount  of  reflection 
to  what  we  want  to  get  out  of  life  that  we 
give  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  a 
vacation,  we  would  be  startled  at  our  false 
standards  and  the  aimless  procession  of  our 
ilavs.— DOROTHY  CAN-FIELD  FISHER. 


So  They  Say 

One  would  be  in  less  danger 
From  the  wiles  of  a  stranger 
If  one's  own  kin   and   kith 
Were   more   fun  to  be  with. 
OGDEN   NASH 

./.(    quoted   in   Xfvss    Letter   nl   the   Association 
for  Family  Living. 


•  Race   discrimination   is   a  vast  mass  of  in- 
flammable  tow   behind   the   stage   of   our   na- 
tional  life. — ALVIN  JOHNSON,  ffna  School  for 
Social   Research. 

'  Mistrust  the  man  who  rinds  everything  good, 
the  man  who  finds  everything  evil,  and  still 
more,  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  everything. 
— LAVATER. 

•  We  should  not  strive  to  get  one-sided  agree- 
ments   at    the    expense    of    the    other    country. 
Such    a    policy    will    react    disastrously    on    a 
nation  following  it  and  in  the  end  everybody 
will  suffer. — CoRDEl.T.  HULL,  Secretary  of  State. 

•  Winning   the   war   will   he   futile    if   we   do 
not  throughout  the  period  of  its  winning  keep 
our   people   prepared   to   make   a   lasting   and 
worthy  peace.     This  time  the  peace  must  be 
global,     the    same    as    the     war    has    become 
global. — FRANKI.IV   D.   ROOSEVELT. 


•  Those  who  follow  that  part  of  themselve* 
which    is   great,   become   great. — CONFUCIUS. 

•  Man  lives  not  bj»  bread  alone  but  principally 
by  catch  words. — ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

•  The    physical    heroism    of    war    must    be 
matched   by   the   moral   heroism   of   informed 
and    devoted    citizens. — Tvienty-second    Year- 
book  of  the  American  Association   of  School 
Administrators. 

•  If  we   are  to  have  peace  we  must  win  it, 
even    as    war   must   be   won. — ALEXANDER   J. 
STODDARD,    to    the    regional    conference    of    the 
American   Association    of   School    Administra- 
tors in   Atlanta,  Ga. 

'  The  war  of  arms  may  end  in  1944  or  1945. 
I  do  not  know  when.  But  the  war  of  ideas 
will  certainly  go  on — the  war  to  decide  what 
kind  of  ideas  are  to  govern  the  world. — 
SIR  GERALD  CAMPBELL,  in  "Education  on  the 
Air." 

•  When    fifty    nations    have    become    superla- 
tively delinquent  by  trying  to  kill  one  another 
off,   it   is   inconsistent  to  call   a   boy  delinquent 
who  tries   to   live   up   to  the  strong  man  defi- 
nition of  what  a  youth  should  be  by  throwing 
rocks    at    a    policeman. — STEPHEN    M.    COREY, 
superintendent    of    the    Laboratory    School    of 
the   University  of  Chicago. 


Photographs  by  Ruth  Nichols.    Courtesy  of  the 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME 

Vacations  may  not  be  like  this  for  all  children  in 
America,  but  during  the  past  three  decades  the 
steady  growth — until  the  intervention  of  wartime 
difficulties — of  summer  camps  for  children  of  all 
economic  groups  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  at 
least  a  few  weeks  of  such  delights  to  more  and 
more  children  every  year. 
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The  Summer  Camp  Today  and  Tomorrow 

The  president  of  George  Williams  Colle  ge  and  coordinator  of  training  for  the 
United  Service  Organizations  discusses  recent  developments  in  camping  theory. 


THE  flexibility  of  the  summer  camp 
is  being  relentlessly  put  to  the  test 
in  the  crucible  of  war.  The  severe 
test  of  an  agency's  vitality  and  adaptabil- 
ity is  not  to  be  found  in  its  ability  to  sur- 
vive nor  even  to  function  effectively 
through  the  critical  years.  It  is  in  its 
capacity  to  develop  patterns  of  behavior 
during  a  crisis  that  are  consonant  with 
the  expected  trends  and  needs  of  tomor- 
row. 

In  its  half  century  of  history  in  Amer- 
ica the  summer  camp  has  fully  demon- 
strated its  flexibility  and  capacity  for  cre- 
ative adaptation.  A  glance  through  an 
historic  telescope  at  the  growth  of  camp- 
ing reveals  three  stages  in  its  development. 
These  may  be  dubbed  roughly:  the  recre- 
ational stage ;  the  educational  stage ;  the 
socially  oriented  and  responsible  stage. 
Since  what  is  to  come  in  the  life  of  an 
agency  as  in  a  human  organism  grows  out 
of  what  it  has  been  and  now  is,  we  may 
get  future  perspective  by  taking  a  quick 
mental  sweep  over  this  past  and  making  a 
swift  scrutiny  of  the  present. 

From  Nature  to  Education 

In  the  beginning,  camping  experience 
was  primarily  recreational  in  purpose  and 
content.  The  emphasis  was  on  rugged  out- 
door experience,  the  recapturing  of  the 
pioneer's  spirit  and  mode  of  life,  the  re- 
newal of  contact  with  nature.  Though 
the  health,  character,  and  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  camper  were  not  considered 
unimportant,  they  were  taken  for  granted 
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as  inevitable  concomitants  of  an  adven- 
turous experience  in  nature's  wonderland. 
Character  came  automatically  as  by  con- 
tagion in  those  days  rather  than  by  a  full 
understanding  of  and  attempt  to  control 
the  conditions  essential  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

With  the  Twenties  came  the  transition 
to  the  educational  stage  of  camping.  The 
social  and  educational  sciences  were  ex- 
panding rapidly  and  the  camp  leaders 
were  in  the  midst  of  this  fast  flowing  edu- 
cational current.  The  literature  on  camp- 
ing, which  grew  in  volume,  was  flavored 
with  education,  psychology,  and  the  other 
social  sciences. 

These  were  years  when  critical  ap- 
praisal was  in  the  air,  nothing  was  too 
sacred  to  be  exempt  from  debunking. 
The  "Mencken  manner"  was  in  its  hey- 
day and  Walter  Lippinann's  "acids  of 
modernity"  were  eating  their  way  through 
the  custom  built  walls  of  many  institu- 
tions, including  the  summer  camp. 

Students  of  health  created  a  furore 
among  camp  leaders  by  investigations  that 
disclosed  that  the  longer  the  child  stayed 
in  a  summer  camp  the  more  likely  he  was 
to  get  sick.  Others,  armed  with  charac- 
ter and  personality  tests  and  rating  scales, 
brought  similar  disillusionment  about  the 
character  values  of  camping.  Health, 
character,  and  personality  "by  contagion" 
retreated,  forever  (we  hope)  and  the 
camp  became  deliberately  and  systematic- 
ally educational  in  purpose,  program, 
method,  and  leadership. 
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The  depression  accelerated  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  social  consciousness  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  camping 
movement.  This  was  evidenced  in  sev- 
eral ways,  a  few  of  which  should  be  in- 
dicated here  because  they  will  long  be 
valid  and  should  not  be  forgotten  now 
or  soon  left  behind. 

Coming  of  Age 

The  effort  to  cast  educational  insights 
and  procedures  into  a  systematic  form  by 
the  formulation  of  camp  standards  was 
a  sign  that  the  summer  camp  was  "com- 
ing of  age"  socially.  This  interest  in  "set- 
ting  standards    for    the    summer   camp" 
characterized     the     camping     movement 
from  1935  until  the  war  came  to  Amer- 
ica.   The  quest  for  standards  meant  that 
camp    agencies    and    directors    were    no 
longer   willing   to   permit   the    fact   that 
camps  were  immune  from  public  scrutiny 
to  give  them  immunity  from  social  obliga- 
tion.  At  its  deepest  level  this  attempt  to 
embody   approved   standards   in   camping 
meant  that  camping  was  divesting  itself 
of   the  swaddling  clothes  of  an   infancy 
marked   by   random   movements   and    in- 
dividualism, and  was  donning  the  clothes 
of  a  socially  mature  educational  organism 
characterized  by  interdependence,  collec- 
tive planning,  and  a  high  degree  of  social 
obligation,    responsibility,    and    account- 
ability. 

The  concept  of  community  planning 
for  camping  also  emerged  in  this  period. 
Back  in  1935,  Charles  Hendry  made  a 


statement  that  sounded  almost  like  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness: 

"Social  planning  in  terms  of  the  camp- 
ing needs  of  whole  communities  obviously 
has  been  largely  crowded  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Camping,  to  an  extent  that  places 
it  in  a  class  by  itself,  particularly  in  its 
private  expression,  has  been  a  law  unto 
itself.  In  few  areas  have  the  privileges 
of  our  laissez  fuire  economy  been  more 
freely  enjoyed.  Planning  has  not  been  the 
fashion  in  our  American  economy.  In 
private  camping,  as  in  private  business, 
in  organization  camping,  as  among  char- 
acter-building agencies,  competition, 
rugged  and  ragged,  has  been  an  embar- 
rassing element." 

Spearheaded  by  camping  associations 
and  councils  of  social  agencies  there  de- 
veloped a  serious  attempt  to  think  of  the 
camping  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the 
community — of  every  age,  sex,  economic 
and  cultural  background — and  of  how  re- 
sources might  be  secured  and  utilized  to 
meet  these  needs.  As  fascism  marched 
rampantly  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  concept  of  democracy  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  camping  took  on  both  a  new 
and  more  urgent  meaning.  The  demo- 
cratic method  formerly  conceived  of 
chiefly  as  an  effective  educational  pro- 
cedure was  now  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  democratic  ideal  which  implies  a  so- 
cial philosophy,  a  social  way  of  life,  and 
a  social  organization.  All  this  demanded 
a  recasting  of  the  objectives,  the  program 
and  method,  the  leadership  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  summer  camp. 

The  War  Period 

Then  came  the  war.  While  some 
camps  were  concerned  with  their  security, 
there  was  no  general  rush  with  possessions 
to  the  cyclone  cellar  until  the  storm  had 
passed.  Scurrying  around  there  was  a- 
plenty — but  in  the  interests  of  obtaining 
supplies,  transportation,  equipment,  coun- 
selors, and  other  staff  personnel  in  order 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
camping,  declared  by  War  Manpower 
Commissioner  Paul  McNutt  "valuable 
enough  in  peacetime  but  in  wartime  a 
Godsend." 

The  summer  camp  as  a  living  organism 
cannot  be  put  in  cold  storage  and  saved 
for  the  future.  It  must  be  used  to  be  kept 
alive.  Moreover,  the  present  experience 
of  the  camp  represents  not  only  an  out- 
growth of  the  past  but  also  the  future  in 
the  making.  If  we  can  discern  the  basic 
adaptations  or  trends  of  the  camp  in  war- 
time we  may  secure  some  notions  of  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  Two  current 
developments,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  be- 
ing singled  out  because  of  the  promise  and 
significance  they  possess  for  the  future. 

ft  seems  to  have  taken  a  war  to  give 


a  worthy  status  to  work  as  an  indispens- 
able aspect  of  experience  for  the  camper. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
perhaps  the  most  consequential  of  the 
wartime  contributions  to  camping.  Farm 
camps,  haivot  camps,  reforestation  proj- 
ects, and  other  work  and  camp  projects 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  longer  lived  than  this  speci- 
men of  natural  life. 

Many  leaders  in  the  camping  move- 
ment are  asserting  that  noui  and  in  the 
future  the  only  justification  for  an  older 
boy  or  girl  to  be  in  a  summer  camp  for 
longer  than  a  short  vacation  period,  will 
be  that  he  or  she  may  do  some  useful 
work.  Even  the  private  camps  are  not 
and  should  not  be  immune  from  the  effect 
of  this  trend.  The  significance  of  work 
is  not  limited  to  its  social  worth,  great 
as  that  may  be.  It  is  an  inescapable  neces- 
sity of  education  for  social  responsibility. 

The  carrying  of  responsibility  is  also 
a  prerequisite  to  the  full  emancipation 
and  achievement  of  maturity  in  person- 
ality on  the  part  of  youth.  The  adoles- 
cent cannot  become  fully  adult  until  he 
becomes  identified  with  adult  society  by 
doing  some  of  its  real  work.  The  simu- 
lated responsibilities  often  offered  by 
adults  are  no  substitute  for  real  work  and 
genuine  responsibility.  An  adult  is  one 
who,  among  other  things,  participates  re- 
sponsibly in  society. 

The  wartime  camp  has  also  learned 
that  "if  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mohammed  then  Mohammed  should  go 
to  the  mountain."  In  concrete  terms,  this 
means  that  in  order  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  persons  who  need  it — war 
workers,  their  families  and  children — 
camping  has  become  more  mobile,  acces- 
sible, and  extensive.  Day  camps  have  had 
a  tremendous  growth.  Camping  facilities, 
once  reserved  for  distant  and  secluded 
sites  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  have 
been  improvised  and  provided  within  easy 
reach  of  communities. 

This  extension  and  mobility  of  the  war- 
time camp  has  taught  us  a  greatly  needed 
lesson.  There  used  to  be  a  tendency  to 
think  of  camp  as  a  definite  place  with  a 
certain  kind  of  site  and  equipment.  It  has 
now  become  forcefully  apparent  that 
camping  is  not  a  place  but  a  kind  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  unless  the  "kingdom 
of  camping  is  within  people"  it  is  not 
really  a  kingdom  but  an  institution.  The 
camps,  having  long  preached  the  gospel 
of  resourcefulness,  pioneering,  and  flexi- 
bility, under  the  pressure  of  necessity  are 
learning  to  demonstrate  that  gospel  in 
practice. 

In  attempting  to  assay  what  lies  ahead 
for  camping,  one  craves  the  power  "to 
dip  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could 


see."  Such  a  power  is  not  altogether  out 
of  reach,  for  basic  trends  can  be  detected 
through  historical  processes. 

From  a  down-to-earth  point  of  view  five 
emphases  or  developments  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable and  possible.-  These  may  be  viewed 
as  the  growing  points  of  camping.  Some 
of  them  in  the  achievement  may  actually 
be  accompanied  by  growing  pains. 

Future  Prospects 

1.  A   marked  extension  of  camping  may 
be  facilitated  by  the  great  stores  of  excess 
military  and  other  government  equipment 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  army  will 
have  no  further  need  of  large  quantities 
of  beds,  jeeps,  tents,  Quonset  huts,  trail- 
ers, and  similar  equipment.  Though  pub- 
lic agencies  will  probably  have  first  claim 
upon  such  equipment,  a  collective  ap- 
proach of  the  camping  interests  to  gov- 
ernment authorities  might  not  be  unre- 
warding. Much  of  this  equipment  could 
lend  itself  to  caravan  and  mobile  types 
of  camping. 

The  population  of  the  nation  has  been 
shaken  up,  uprooted,  and  redistributed 
throughout  America.  It  can  be  expected 
that  mobility,  whether  good  or  evil,  will 
be  a  pervasive  social  characteristic  in  the 
decades  to  come.  It  is  doubtful  if  camp- 
ing can  or  should  escape  its  influence.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  too  precarious  a  pre- 
diction to  suggest  that  camping  will  not 
be  so  much  the  captive  of  a  particular  lo- 
cation as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  question  of  the  economic  base  pre- 
requisite to  a  widespread  extension  of 
camping  will  of  course  be  an  important 
if  not  decisive  issue.  But  the  economic 
possibilities  are  enormous  if  intelligence 
and  social  mindedness  guide  the  economic 
policies  of  the  nation.  For  example,  think 
what  it  would  mean  in  the  spread  of  rec- 
reational opportunities  if  the  national  in- 
come were  pegged  at  120  billion  dollars, 
practically  twice  what  it  was  in  the  de- 
pression era. 

2.  Camping  as  a  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  American   child 
and   youth    may    not   be   far   beyond    the 
horizon. 

The  American  Youth  Commission  in 
its  final  report,  "Youth  and  the  Future," 
strongly  commended  an  educational  com- 
bination of  school,  work,  camp.  During 
wartime,  the  schools  are  becoming  more 
flexible  in  their  schedules.  Some  schools 
are  giving  credit  for  work  experience. 
Still  greater  flexibility  may  be  expected 
Tvith  the  possible  continuation  of  educa- 
tion by  millions  of  discharged  servicemen. 

This  embodiment  of  camp  experience 
in  education  will  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  type  of  camp. 
It  calls  for  a  new  blend  or  synthesis  of 
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outdoor  education  (camping),  work  ex- 
perience, and  school  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  of  wartime  harvest  and  work 
camps,  and  of  the  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps  should  be  drawn  upon  and  utilized 
in  planning  for  the  future.  If  there  is  to 
be  uniform  national  service  for  youth  in 
the  postwar  period,  some  such  plan  as 
this  would  be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

3.  Community     planning    for     camping 
should  become  an  inevitable  corollary  of 
the  foregoing  developments. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  present  what  the  impact 
of  wartime  planning  will  be  on  postwar 
planning  in  recreation  and  social  welfare. 
What  is  to  come  will  be  partly  dependent 
on  mood  and  emotional  climate,  which 
are  well  nigh  unpredictable.  Yet  we  re- 
call that  the  community  chest  movement 
and  other  joint  planning  ventures  which 
sprang  up  as  emergency  measures  in  the 
last  war  quickly  proved  their  permanent 
validity.  During  the  present  war,  joint 
planning  is  immeasurably  more  extensive 
and  inclusive  than  in  the  last  war,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  much  of  it  will  con- 
tinue, whatever  the  complexion  of  gov- 
ernment, for  years  to  come. 

The  renewal  of  effort  to  embody  stand- 
ards in  camping  may  well  be  part  of  this 
larger  expression  of  joint  planning.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  standards  will  be 
applied  by  an  accrediting  agency,  though 
there  are  some  camp  leaders  who  believe 
this  may  be  the  only  way  to  bring  sub- 
standard camps  into  line  with  approved 
practices.  Social  planning  agencies  in  the 
community  may  perform  the  function  of 
spreading  accepted  standards,  but  the  in- 
itiative and  propulsion  for  better  stand- 
ards should  come  from  the  camp  agencies 
and  directors  themselves. 

The  private  camp  presents  a  somewhat 
different  picture.  It  has  difficulty  in  es- 
caping the  label  of  "commercial"  and  of 
securing  status  as  an  "educational" 
agency.  Yet  there  is  a  simple  way  in 
which  the  private  camp  may  become  an 
educational  agency,  both  legally  and  in 
purpose.  It  may  form  a  board  of  direc- 
tors and  become  incorporated  as  a  non- 
profit agency,  in  the  same  way  as  other 
educational  or  social  agencies.  Whether 
the  private  camp  can  long  continue  to 
"have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too"  is  question- 
able. 

4.  Camping  u'ill  need  to  become  increas- 
ingly sensitive  to   the  wholeness  of  com- 
munity life. 

As  a  society  we  seem  to  be  moving 
toward  greater  solidarity  and  cohesive- 
ness.  The  multiplicity  of  tensions  that 
now  beset  us  may  be  the  symptoms — the 
growing  pains — of  a  new  wholeness  that 
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is  emerging  from  diversity  and  hetero- 
geneity. The  uprooting  and  redistribu- 
tion of  millions  of  people  by  the  armed 
services  and  industry  are  factors  in  this 
acceleration  of  tensions.  Perhaps,  basic- 
ally, they  mean  for  America  what  we 
hope  the  tension  among  nations  means  for 
the  world — that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  new  and  larger  unities  of  social  life. 

These  larger  social  unities  will  include 
members  of  both  sexes  and  all  economic, 
nationality,  religious,  and  racial  groups. 

The  implications  for  camping  of  this 
quest  for  greater  community  inclusiveness 
and  wholesomeness  may  mean:  more  em- 
phases on  families  and  less  on  individuals ; 
more  coeducational  camping;  more  inter- 
racial camping.  Camps  should  not  ignore 
or  violate  community  patterns  just  because 
it  has  long  been  camp  practice  to  separate 
and  segregate  campers  by  sex,  religion, 
race,  cultural,  or  economic  background. 
5.  Camping  should  help  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  postti'ar  society, 

There  are  many  angles  to  camp  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  in  educating 
persons  for  the  postwar  world. 

Basically,  camps  can  help  children  and 
youth  keep  on  an  even  keel  in  the  midst 
of  an  intense  emotional  atmosphere  which 
emphasizes  and  glorifies  aggression,  hos- 
tility, physical  daring,  destructiveness,  and 
even  hate — characteristics  that  in  peace- 
time are  socially  disapproved  and  delib- 
erately discouraged.  With  this  sudden 
reversal  of  values,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  these  qualities  reflected  in 
the  behavior  of  adolescents  today.  Yet  it 
is  a  factor  that  is  frequently  overlooked 
in  discussions  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Our  children  and  youth  represent  our 
hostages  to  the  future.  To  them  will  fall 
the  task  of  putting  together  the  pieces  of 
a  shattered  world.  They  cannot  play  this 


role  unless  they  develop  patterns  of  co- 
operative, sympathetic,  tolerant,  kindly, 
and  constructive  behavior. 

The  Job  Ahead 

An  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
camp  is  the  preparation  of  children  and 
young  people  for  the  return  of  our 
servicemen,  especially  the  wounded  and 
disabled.  The  disabled  men  of  the  last 
war  did  not  come  much  into  public  at- 
tention. Many  Americans  were  aware  of 
them  only  as  crippled  pencil-sellers  on 
streetcorners.  During  and  after  this  war 
many  thousands  of  handicapped  men, 
blind,  deafened,  crippled,  or  disfigured, 
will  be  returned  to  the  normal  pursuits 
of  living.  We  must  learn  to  regard  them 
as  normal  persons. 

The  summer  camp  should  include  in  its 
staff  one  or  more  of  these  discharged 
servicemen.  They  can  serve  as  group 
counselors,  or  instructors  in  crafts,  dra- 
matics, woodcraft,  and  other  activities. 
Through  such  work,  their  personality  may 
find  expression,  leading  to  their  acceptance 
and  recognition  as  independent  and  self- 
reliant  individuals. 

When  the  wild  fury  now  sweeping  the 
world  shall  have  passed  away;  when  the 
winds  of  hatred,  bitterness  and  revenge 
now  being  generated  shall  have  spent  their 
force ;  when  reason  and  good  will  are  re- 
stored once  more  to  the  minds  of  men 
and  the  seats  of  government,  then  precious 
indeed  will  be  those  agencies  that  have 
helped  individuals  keep  emotionally 
stable;  that  have  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
basic  values  of  our  civilian  culture;  that 
have  helped  to  keep  democracy  nourished 
at  its  roots.  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  these  responsibilities  should  rep- 
resent the  job  and  the  glory  of  the  sum- 
mer camp. 
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A  Central  Camping  Service 

IDA  OPPENHEIMER 

How  one  agency  carries  on  the  pre-camping  activities  of  several  camps, 
described  by  the  director  of  New  York's  Jewish  Vacation  Association. 


SINCE  well  before  Christmas,  appli- 
cations have  been  trickling  into  the 
camp  application  bureau  adminis- 
tered by  the  Jewish  Vacation  Association. 
At  the  time  this  is  written,  they  have  be- 
come a  steady  stream;  soon  they  will  be 
approaching  the  flood  stage. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  these 
requests.  In  large  and  small  cities 
throughout  the  country  the  same  thing  is 
happening,  for  camping  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  the  American  child's  way 
of  life.  What  is  unique  is  an  agency 
which  centralizes  camp  information,  in- 
take, medical  examinations,  and  scholar- 
ships, and  gives  guidance  in  planning  the 
camping  service  for  the  Jewish  children 
of  the  community. 

Begun  in  1926  by  agencies  concerned 
with  camping,  "to  form  a  permanent  or- 
ganization for  coordinating  summer  camp 
activities,"  the  Jewish  Vacation  Associ- 
ation is  now  entering  its  nineteenth  year. 
In  that  time  it  has  grown '  from  a  little 
clearing  bureau  at  a  desk  in  an  East  Side 
settlement  to  a  communitywide  coordi- 
nating agency  with  functions  which  in- 
clude : 

1 .  Serving  as  the  camp  department  for 
three  large  Jewish  casework  agencies,  and 
handling  all  of  their  camp  placements. 

2.  Conducting  a  camp  application  bu- 
reau to  which  any  Jewish  agency,  or  any 
persons    not    identified    with    any    social 
agency,  may  turn  for  assistance  in  plac- 
ing children  in  camps. 

3.  Acting  as  consultant  on  camp  plan- 
ning and  intake  for  eleven  camps  with  a 
total    capacity    of    nearly    4,000    persons. 
Intake   for  seven  of  these  is  completely 
centralized   through   the  headquarters  of 
the  association. 

4.  Maintaining    cooperative    relation- 
ships with  a  large  number  of  other  camps 
to  which  referrals  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and   interests  of  the  ap- 
plicants. 

5.  Collecting    information    about    the 
needs  of  each  camp  applicant,  including 
his  economic  status. 

6.  Giving  each  candidate  referred  to 
a  camp  a  medical  examination. 

Agency  Referrals 

Prospective  campers  are  considered  on 
a  casework  basis  with  the  social  worker 
of  the  referring  agency.  No  action  is 
taken,  however,  until  the  family  itself 


makes  an  application.  This  leaves  the 
final  decision  with  the  family  and  puts 
the  child's  well-being  up  to  those  whose 
responsibility  it  is.  The  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  social  worker  helps  toward 
the  best  possible  placement  for  the  child 
within  the  limitations  of  existing  facili- 
ties. The  family's  participation  lays  a 
sound  basis  for  continuity  of  understand- 
ing. 

After  the  child  is  found  eligible  for 
camping,  he  is  interviewed  by  the  intake 
worker  of  the  camp  to  which  he(  has  been 
referred.  She  finds  out  what  he  is  like, 
what  he  expects  from  camp,  whether  he 
is  ready  for  the  experience,  whether  he 
and  his  mother  have  any  fears  of  the 
strange  new  place  to  which  he  is  going. 
One  mother,  for  example,  although  she 
said  she  wanted  her  boy  to  go  to  camp, 
seemed  to  be  doing  her  best  to  discour- 
age him.  A  few  questions  revealed  that 
she  had  heard  "that  camps  had  no  side- 
walks, and  what  did  they  walk  on,  then?" 
Such  fears  are  easily  handled.  One;- 
eased,  a  confidence  between  the  camp 
and  parent  is  established. 

Community  Referrals 

For  years  the  Jewish  population  of 
New  York  had  been  steadily  moving  out 
of  the  crowded  areas  of  its  original  con- 
centration. Some  way  had  to  be  found 
to  reach  the  children  in  these  outlying 
sections  and  offer  them  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  community's  camp  services. 
Several  years  of  experimentation  on  the 
part  of  the  camp  application  bureau  has 
resulted  in  a  "mail  order"  procedure. 
Letters,  telephone  calls,  personal  requests 
come  in  to  the  central  headquarters. 
Each  person  making  a  request  receives  a 
formal  application  blank.  The  informa- 
tion he  returns  on  the  blank  becomes  the 
basis  for  a  study  of  his  needs  and  re- 
sources. Names  are  cleared  through  the 
social  service  exchange  and  the  camp 
clearance  bureau.  After  the  applicant  has 
been  referred  to  a  camp,  arrangements 
are  made  for  an  interview  with  the  camp 
intake  worker. 

Educational  work  with  families  not 
identified  with  social  agencies  has  been 
an  important  part  of  this  program.  It 
was  one  thing  to  know  that  the  children 
of  these  families  needed  camping,  and  an- 
other to  find  them.  Contact  through  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  unions,  temples. 


and  other  groups,  was  necessary  in  order 
to  develop  a  flow  of  direct  applications. 
Last  year  these  mounted  to  over  3,000. 

Helping  parents  in  these  groups  to  see 
that  two  or  three  weeks  in  camp  is  a  per- 
fectly feasible  thing  for  their  children, 
has  taken  tact  and  patience.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
notion  that  a  summer  vacation  in  the 
country  was  only  for  rich  children.  One 
of  my  most  poignant  memories  is  a  speech 
on  the  short  term  camp  to  a  parents'  as- 
sociation in  a  Bronx  public  school.  The 
Yiddish  whispers  were  quite  audible,  and 
it  was  most  disconcerting  to  hear  myself 
called  "a  lady  who  doesn't  know  she  is 
talking  to  working  people." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary 
to  dissipate  the  idea  that  the  service  was 
charity.  These  were  parents  in  self-sup- 
porting families  who  wanted  to  pay  their 
own  way,  asked  no  help,  and  feared  any- 
thing that  smacked  of  dependence. 

Fees  and  Scholarships 

Camps  have  had  long  experience  with 
fee  charging.  Policies  have  varied  from 
camp  to  camp,  both  in  the  amount 
charged  and  in  willingness  to  accept  pay, 
part  pay,  and  full  scholarship  cases.  To- 
day, in  the  camps  for  which  the  associa- 
tion acts  as  consultant,  the  trend  is  to- 
ward more  uniform  charges,  usually 
around  $30  for  three  weeks.  Each  case 
is  investigated  to  determine  need  and 
eligibility  for  scholarship  assistance.  No 
one,  except  the  worker  and  mother,  knows 
what  financial  arrangement  has  been 
made.  All  the  camps  take  children  from 
a  wide,  range  of  economic  groups.  S 
pay  in  full,  some  in  part,  and  sonic 
on  lull  scholarships. 

It  has  taken  persuasion  to  bring  about 
the  general  adoption  of  this  policy.  Some 
of  the  camps  accustomed  to  dealing  only 
with  children  of  dependent  families,  ques- 
tioned the  extension  of  service  to  those 
who  could  pay.  Particularly  was  it  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  unless  they  served 
families  who  could  pay  part  of  the  cost, 
some  children  would  not  go  to  camp  be- 
cause their  parents  wished  to  remain  self- 
supporting.  Last  year,  some  of  the  camps 
that  had  held  out  for  completely  free 
service  found  themselves  with  vacant 
beds. 

The  Jewish  Vacation  Association  has 
control  over  the  administration  of  sub- 
stantial scholarship  funds,  which  come 
from  three  sources:  Money  contributed 
by  children  in  private  pay  camps  and  by 
temple  sisterhoods,  lodges,  and  organiza- 
tions of  every  kind  whose  interest  has 
been  enlisted  in  the  camping  idea;  special 
funds  from  the  three  casework  agencies; 
funds  made  available  by  the  camps  them- 
selves. 
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Every  camp  candidate  goes  throng!)  i 
health  examination  as  long  before  de- 
parture as  possible.  Last  year  1,823  per- 
sons (1,151  children  and  672  adults) 
were  given  3,325  examinations  in  a  cen- 
ter set  up  especially  for  that  purpose  by 
a  panel  of  nine  physicians.  These  exam- 
inations make  it  possible  to  clear  up  re- 
mediable defects  before  camp  time.  A 
check-up  just  before  departure  is  further 
precaution  against  infectious  conditions. 

Because  the  anticipation  of  a  pleasant 
experience  in  camp  puts  people  in  a  co- 
operative frame  of  mind,  the  examinations 
provide  the  basis  for  instruction  to  the 
campers  and  their  parents  about  the  need 
for  an  annual  health  check-up. 

Where  conditions  indicate  deep  seated 
medical  needs,  but  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  acute  flare  up,  the  camp  va- 
cation is  not  interfered  with — in  fact  it  is 
often  encouraged  as  an  opportunity  for 
building  up.  The  association  sends  the 
medical  records  to  the  camp.  At  the  end 
of  the  camping  period  they  are  returned 
to  the  association  with  any  added  infor- 
mation found  during  the  camper's  stay. 
When  the  camper  comes  back  to  the  city, 
a  caseworker  makes  an  appointment  with 
him  and  encourages  him  to  make  his  own 
arrangements  for  further  medical  care, 
if  possible;  if  not,  to  go  to  the  agency 
best  suited  to  help  him. 

Limitations  of  funds  and  staff  have 
unfortunately  kept  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram in  an  embryonic  stage.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  funds  will  become  available 
to  keep  a  caseworker  on  a  year  round  basis 
to  extend  this  program  further. 

Casework  Follow  Up 

In  addition  to  the  follow  up  on  health 
problems,  the  association  has  organized  a 
systematic  plan  for  children  whose  camp 
experience  has  revealed  difficulties.  The 
response  of  children  to  camping  is  not  the 
same.  Some  get  along  well  with  their 
fellow  campers,  excel  in  some  activities, 
show  leadership  qualities  and  find  their 
place  in  the  group.  Some  become  inter- 
ested in  activities  which  may  be  quite  new 
to  them.  They  include  the  child  who  is 
particularly  responsive  to  colors  and  loves 
to  work  with  them ;  the  child  who  "dis- 
covers" nature  and  wants  to  know  so 
much  more  than  three  weeks  can  give 
him ;  the  musical  child.  Others  do  not 
fare  so  well.  They  are  difficult  to  man- 
age. They  get  moody,  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  and  in  other  ways 
show  they  are  not  integrated  into  group 
membership. 

Reports  on  problems  are  relayed  to  the 
association's  city  office.  If  the  child  is 
known  to  a  social  agency,  the  report  is 
turned  over  to  the  social  worker  who 
knows  him.  If,  however,  he  has  no  agency 


;:iuliation,  his  record  is  sent  back  to  the 
camp  intake  worker  who  becomes  a  re- 
ferral workeV.  The  intake  worker  makes 
an  appointment  with  the  mother  and 
child  to  discuss  the  camp  report  and  sug- 
gest a  community  resource  which  may 
meet  the  child's  need. 

Another  type  of  follow  up  is  being 
planned  this  spring.  A  series  of  parents' 
meetings  will  be  held,  at  which  camp  pic- 
tures will  be  shown  to  acquaint  parents 
with  the  life  their  children  lead  while  on 
vacation. 

Community  Planning 

Because  of  the  strategic  position  the  va- 
cation association  has  achieved  through 
the  development  of  these  services,  it  has 
been  able  to  assist  in  guiding  the  growth 
of  a  summer  program  for  a  large  part  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  New  York.  The 
association  can  call  attention  to  new 
needs,  as  well  as  to  unnecessary  pro- 
grams. It  can  encourage  volunteer  so- 
cieties, organized  originally  to  provide  di- 
rect relief,  to  devote  their  energies  and 
resources  to  camping. 

In  the  last  three  years,  two  new  camps 
have  stemmed  from  such  groups.  One 
takes  children  from  Queens  and  Nassau 
Counties,  until  recently  completely  un- 
served ;  and  the  other,  which  is  opening 
th:'s  year,  will  serve  seven-  and  eight- 
year-olds. 

Another  achievement  is  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  program  at  a  camp  for  crip- 
pled children,  to  provide  sound  educa- 
tional content,  enabling  children — though 
handicapped — to  function  in  as  normal  a 
way  as  possible.  Still  another  is  the  re- 
planning  of  two  camps  which  formerly 
had  been  trying  to  serve  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  and  consequently  were 
housing  children  from  two  to  eighteen 
under  one  roof.  Today,  the  five-  to  seven- 
year-olds  remain — the  others  are  arranged 
for  elsewhere.  In  one  of  these  camps, 
part  of  a  nursery  school  staff  now  goes  to 
the  country  to  carry  on  its  program  out- 
doors. 

Besides  offering  specific  services,  the 
Jewish  Vacation  Association  tries  to 
channel  constructively  the  impulse  of 
those  who  wish  to  provide  new  facilities. 
This  is  not  always  easy — especially  when 
a  group  with  the  necessary  funds  comes 
along  with  a  preconceived  idea. 

One  of  the  association's  functions  is  to 
help  find  the  right  child  for  the  camp  as 
well  as  the  right  camp  for  the  child.  The 
shy,  quiet  twelve-year-old  who  has  always 
had  to  mother  her  little  brothers  anJ 
ters  might  find  relaxation  in  a  camp  for 
adolescents   where   she,    for   once,    is   the 
youngest;  the  growing  girl  who  yet  is  not 
grown  up  enough,  might  find  added 
turity  as  the  oldest  in  a  camp  ;  the 


going  away  for  the  first  time  needs  a 
small  camp  where  he  can  easily  make  his 
way  in  the  group;  the  spoiled  darling, 
tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings  and  con- 
stantly being  told  how  wonderful  he  is, 
until  he  is  almost  a  bully,  has  to  find  his 
way  among  his  peers  in  the  large  camp 
where  physical  prowess  counts. 

Obvious  Values 

It  is  obvious  that  centralization  saves 
endless  duplication  of  effort ;  limits  the 
need  for  shopping  around ;  establishes  uni- 
form procedures;  affects  standards  of  in- 
take both  in  the  city  and  in  camp.  There 
are  other  advantages,  too.  Centralization 
gives  to  camps  the  continuity  inherent  in 
a  year-round  address,  telephone  number 
and  office  personnel.  It  provides  office 
space  for  their  workers.  It  keeps  their 
boards  in  touch  with  developments  in  the 
field.  A  centralized  camping  service  also 
gives  to  the  parents  of  children  and  to 
adult  campers  a  place  to  turn  when  dif- 
ficult problems  arise.  Often  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  camp,  but  at  the  camp 
-office  there  is  someone  who  understands, 
someone  to  talk  to. 

All  of  these  services  under  one  roof  and 
one  administration  have  obvious  financial 
advantages.  The  staff  last  year  consisted 
of  a  director  and  an  assistant  who  acts 
as  chief  registrar;  six  assistant  registrars 
who  are  on  the  staff  for  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year;  a  case  consultant  for 
three  months;  a  nurse  for  four  months; 
a  clinic  assistant;  a  bookkeeper;  a  tele- 
phone operator ;  an  information  secretary  ; 
four  stenographers;  a  director  of  the  camp 
application  bureau  and  three  assistant 
clerks ;  a  part  time  chauffeur.  Some  of 
these  workers  were  on  loan  from  co- 
operating agencies,  but  all  were  under  the 
central  administration. 

The  association  as  a  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Socie- 
ties gets  part  of  its  operating  budget  from 
that  source. 

The  social  agencies  which  are  served 
in  a  major  capacity  pay  two  thirds  of  the 
actual  cost — the  balance  comes  from  the 
federation's  grant.  New  needs  to  be  met 
on  an  experimental  basis  are  also  provided 
for  out  of  the  general  grant.  If  experi- 
ments prove  of  lasting  value,  permanent 
financing  is  sought.  Occasionally  foun- 
dations have  financed  such  experiments 
until  they  were  incorporated  in  the  regu- 
lar budget. 

All  of  these  mechanical  advantages  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  save 
time  for  the  prospective  camper.  They 
are,  however,  of  real  significance  only  as 
they  increase  the  number  of  children  \v!i'> 
can  go  to  camp,  and  enrich  the 
e-;ce  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 
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Care  for  Migrants'  Children 

MEBANE  HUNT  MARTENSEN 

A  field  representative,  Committee  on  Child  Care,  New  York  State  War 
Council,  tells  of  the  provision  of  day  nurseries  in  farm  labor  camps. 


IN  THE  summer  of  1943,  the  federal 
government  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  State  assumed  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  children  of  migrant 
workers,  whose  parents  were  brought 
from  the  South  and  elsewhere  to  help  har- 
vest, can,  and  dehydrate  the  food  crops. 
There  are  no  available  statistics  to  show 
the  child  population  in  the  400  migrant 
labor  camps  in  the  state  last  summer,  nor 
the  proportion  of  mothers  employed.  The 
provision  of  centers  in  seven  camps  to 
care  for  167  children  was  a  small  begin- 
ning, but  it  was  a  beginning.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  this  year  the  federal 
government,  the  state,  and  the  local  com- 
munities will  expand  the  program.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  problem  will  exceed, 
that  of  1943. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  camps, 
and  of  the  child  care  centers,  will  indi- 
cate the  range  and  urgency  of  the  need. 

In  one  town  there  was  a  migrant  labor 
trailer  camp  operated  by  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  where  white 
families  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
were  housed.  The  manager  said  that  chil- 
dren were  often  locked  in  the  trailers  all 
day,  and  others  were  left  to  roam  the 
camp  with  no  supervision  whatever.  In 
some  cases,  six  or  seven-year-olds  were 
left  all  day  long  with  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  one  or  more  babies.  The  man- 
ager had  tried  to  make  a  playground  in 
the  orchard  with  a  rope  swing  and  a  load 
of  sand.  However,  one  four-year-old  tore 
the  swing  apart,  and  two  younger  chil- 
dren scattered  the  sand. 

In  describing  the  situation,  the  man- 
ager said,  "Jimmy,  age  two,  runs  around 
all  day  without  any  clothing.  Most  of 
the  children  are  exceedingly  dirty,  with 
matted  hair  and  ragged  garments.  There 
is  constant  friction  and  discontent  among 
the  children,  with  much  noise  and  con- 
fusion. They  are  left  to  run  wild  all 
over  the  project." 

In  a  privately  operated  camp  composed 
of  a  long  row  of  one  room  shacks,  one 
hot  summer  afternoon  I  found  fifteen 
small  children  huddled  together  in  the 
broiling  sun  on  a  small  stoop.  Several 
had  running  sores  and  many  others  sore 
eyes.  When  asked  whether  they  ever 
took  naps,  one  little  girl  answered,  "We 
don't.  We're  too  big — 'cept  the  babies — 
they  fall  asleep  some  time."  The  children 
ranged  in  age  from  one  to  seven  years.  A 


mother  nearby,  who  was  doing  her  wash- 
ing, was  the  only  adult  around.  She 
would  occasionally  yell  something  to  the 
children.  Flies  were  thick  and  there  was 
a  pool  of  stagnant  water  a  few  feet  away. 
In  a  camp  where  Negro  families  from 
North  Carolina  were  living  in  dilapi- 
dated shacks,  I  saw  a  small  boy  in  a  door- 
way— a  baby  in  his  arms.  He  looked  very 
tired  and  when  I  asked  why  he  didn't 
join  the  other  children  who  were  playing, 
he  replied,  "My  Mammy  told  me  to  hold 
this  baby  all  day  long." 

Conditions  in  the  Camps 

Migrant  labor,  where  family  units  are 
employed,  is  usually  recruited  by  the  local 
growers  and  canners,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  help  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  In  the  only  New 
York  camp  where  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  provides  housing  fa- 
cilities for  migrant  families  employed  in 
agriculture,  it  has  no  control  over  ar- 
rangements between  the  employers  ami 
the  laborers.  The  government  merely 
provides  decent  housing  conditions  in 
place  of  the  woefully  inadequate  housing 
usually  furnished  by  employers. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  few  laws 
in  New  York  State  governing  the  im- 
portation of  farm  labor.  These  workers 
are  not  covered  by  the  hours  law  or  the 
minimum  wage  law.  Migrant  workers 
often  accuse  employers  of  not  living  up 


to  their  promises  about  wages,  employ- 
ment, transportation,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, they  never  have  anything  in  writing 
to  substantiate  their  accusations. 

A  number  of  the  privately  run  migrant 
camps  are  made  up  of  tiny  shacks,  with 
whole  families  crowded  into  one  room, 
often  into  one  bed.  On  a  visit  to  such  a 
camp,  I  saw  a  one-room  shack  where  a 
mother  and  her  five  children  slept  in  one 
bed.  The  woman  explained,  "We  have 
to  sleep  crossways  so  we  won't  roll  off 
and  it  gets  awful  hot  sometimes."  Cook- 
ing is  usually  done  in  an  unscreened  shack 
with  flies  swarming  over  the  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  New  York's  one 
federal  trailer  camp  is  clean  and  well 
kept.  Garbage  is  properly  handled.  Com- 
plete screening  protects  the  trailers  from 
flies.  Each  family  has  an  individual  trail- 
er, with  comfortable  furniture,  heating 
and  cooking  stoves,  sink,  running  water, 
screen  doors,  and  so  on.  Each  trailer  can 
be  converted  into  two  private  rooms  by 
folding  doors. 

Hut  improved  housing  conditions  are 
not  enough.  The  workers  and  their 
families  present  many  health  and  social 
problems  to  the  community.  The  children 
often  come  from  substandard  southern 
schools.  Many  have  never  attended 
school.  It  is  difficult  for  the  local  com- 
munities to  assimilate  such  a  group  of  re- 
tarded children.  In  one  village,  the  head 
of  the  school  system  said  that  the  situation 
was  so  unmanageable  that  at  one  time 
last  spring  he  had  to  send  the  children 
back  to  camp,  telling  them  not  to  attend 
school.  Later,  he  was  very  helpful  in 
setting  up  a  one-room  school  in  camp. 
But  perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  is 
to  provide  care  for  young  children  and 
babies,  left  virtually  alone  while  their 
parents  work  in  the  fields  or  the  canneries. 


A  little  carpentry  and  more  ingenuity  converted  the  shed  in  the  background  tc 


nursery 
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In  some  camps  staff  arrived  before  facilities,  and  mothers  helped  as  volunteer  aides 


It  would  often  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  the  growers  and  canners  to  plan 
or  finance  adequate  child  care  programs 
or  proper  housing  for  the  migrant  work- 
ers without  some  outside  aid. 

The  Nurseries  Open 

The  seven  nurseries  maintained  last 
summer  were  made  possible  by  federal 
funds  secured  under  the  Lanham  act. 
They  were  operated  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  of  North  America.  This 
agency,  which  represents  twenty  -  five 
Protestant  denominations,  long  has  been 
the  outstanding  national  group  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  migrant  workers  and 
their  families.  On  a  very  limited  budget 
it  has  pioneered  in  operating  child  care 
programs  for  them.  The  application  for 
federal  funds  was  made  with  the  help  of 
the  State  Child  Care  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  War  Council  and  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  State  Child  Care  Committee  helped 
local  war  councils  organize  child  care 
committees  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
children  of  migrant  workers.  The  State 
Department  of  Health,  through  its  su- 
pervision of  the  camps,  helped  raise  health 
standards. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  approved 
the  application  for  a  Lanham  grant  to 
cover  half  the  operating  costs  for  centers 
for  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  six 
migrant  labor  camps  as  summer  projects, 
and  for  a  longer  period  at  a  seventh  camp 
where  the  migrant  workers  were  em- 


ployed in  canning  and  dehydrating  plants. 
Contributions  from  local  and  state  com- 
mittees, the  Home  Missions  Council,  the 
employers,  and  small  weekly  fees  paid  by 
the  parents  provided  the  balance  of  the 
operating  costs. 

At  one  camp,  the  early  days  of  the 
child  care  center  were  particularly  re- 
vealing. The  morning  the  center  opened, 
a  two-year-old  who  thought  he  had  to 
bring  his  own  breakfast,  came  carrying 
a  cold  cob  of  corn,  a  tomato,  three  dried 
prunes  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  While  hav- 
ing a  toothbrush  drill  that  day,  one  little 
boy  said  to  another,  "We  don't  dare 
brush  our  teeth  every  day  --we  might 
wear  out  the  brushes."  Many  of  the 
children  had  never  seen  toothbrushes  be- 
fore. 

The  centers  provided  complete  medical 
examinations  and  routine  nursing  service 
through  the  cooperation  of  local,  state, 
and  federal  health  agencies.  At  the  first 
health  clinic  in  one  camp,  an  eight-year- 
old  insisted  upon  finishing  her  cigarette 
before  she  went  in  to  see  the  doctor.  An- 
other little  girl  said  she  didn't  want  "a 
woman,"  she  wanted  a  doctor.  However, 
she  was  so  won  over  by  this  doctor  that 
she  not  only  persuaded  several  fearful 
children  to  attend  the  clinic,  but  after  a 
few  visits  she  agreed  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  a  much  needed  operation. 

After  one  child  care  center  had  been 
running  for  about  six  weeks,  there  was 
evidence  of  a  changed  atmosphere 
throughout  the  camp.  The  children 


seemed  happy  and  busy.  Little  Jimmy, 
who  had  refused  to  wear  any  clothes,  was 
all  smiles  and  dimples  over  a  red  sun 
suit.  Instead  of  crying  every  day,  as  he 
had  done  at  first,  he  had  grown  to  love 
the  nursery.  Another  little  boy  was  so 
entranced  with  the  pink  flannel  night- 
gown provided  for  his  naps  that  he  \\a> 
very  reluctant  to  take  it  off.  At  home, 
he  always  slept  in  his  clothes. 

New  Experiences 

There  was  hardly  a  toy  in  the  camp 
where  another  center  opened.  As  the 
playthings,  dishes,  and  furniture  were  be- 
ing unpacked,  the  children  gathered 
around  eagerly  to  look  at  the  "pretties," 
as  they  called  them.  They  soon  devel- 
oped a  protective  attitude  toward  these 
treasures.  When  they  found  toys  out  on 
the  grounds  they  returned  them  to  the 
center,  trying  to  mend  those  that  were 
broken.  When  setting  the  table  for  lunch, 
one  little  girl  asked  what  the  chairs  were 
for.  When  told,  she  replied  that  at  home 
they  always  stood  up  when  they  ate. 

The  children  at  the  centers  sometimes 
included  babies  only  a  few  months  old, 
cared  for  in  separate  rooms  by  special 
workers.  Most  of  the  centers  were  open 
twelve  hours  each  day,  six  days  a  week. 
The  mothers  brought  the  children  to  the 
center  before  they  went  off  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  the  children  were  given 
a  hot  breakfast,  mid-morning  fruit  juices, 
hot  lunch,  and  an  afternoon  snack.  The 
program  included  health  inspection  on 
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arrival,  training  in  health  habits,  free 
play,  organized  play  with  story  hour, 
rhythms,  and  games,  naps  and  rest  periods, 
out-of-door  play,  and  excursions. 

The  programs  were  varied  to  suit  the 
different  age  groups.  Trie  babies'  routine 
included  daily  baths.  The  mothers  were 
given  helpful  instructions  in  infant  feed- 
ing and  care  and  were  helped  to  arrange 
to  come  back  to  the  center  regularly  dur- 
ing the  day  to  nurse  the  breast-fed  babies. 
Children  attending  school  joined  the 
younger  ones  for  lunch. 

The  child  care  centers  opened  at  6  A.M. 
and  stayed  open  until  6  P.M.,  when  the 
women  returned  from  the  fields  or  can- 
ning factories.  The  mothers  were  wel- 
comed by  rested  happy  children  with 
clean  hands  and  faces  and  freshly  brushed 
hair. 

Six  of  the  centers  were  operated  in  the 
camps,  the  seventh  a  very  short  distance 
away.  Some  of  the  personnel  were  housed 
in  the  camps,  some  nearby. 

Some  Results 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
such  a  program.  Staff  members  felt  that, 
even  in  the  limited  time,  there  was 
marked  physical  improvement  and  that 
many  sound  health  habits  were  estab- 
lished. They  thought  the  children  made 
real  gains  in  their  ability  to  play  happily, 
in  groups  and  alone.  In  a  very  few  cases, 
they  could  see  some  carry-over  of  new- 
standards  from  the  centers  to  the  homes. 

There  was  also  a  modification  in  the 


attitude  of  some  communities  toward  the 
:uit  workers  after  outside  agencies  be- 
gan to  interest  themselves  in  the  care  of 
the  children. 

Formerly  the  communities'  main  con- 
cern was  self-protection  from  the  mi- 
grants, (iradually  this  changed  to  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  workers  an.l 
their  families  as  local,  county,  and  state 
committees  helped  plan  constructive  steps 
on  their  behalf.  The  communities  often 
responded  wholeheartedly  by  giving  and 
lending  necessary  equipment,  by  furnish- 
ing food  and  clothing,  and  by  rendering 
valuable  volunteer  service. 

Another  significant  change  of  attitude 
was  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  in  the 
migrant  camps.  .Many  children  who  used 
to  be  taken  into  the  fields  all  day  were 
left  at  the  centers.  Several  mothers  said 
that  they  would  return  this  summer  if 
the  nurseries  were  to  be  operated  again. 

The  growers  and  canners  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  centers  and 
backed  their  words  with  financial  support. 
All  these  employers  have  requested  that 
child  care  centers  be  operated  again  this 
summer.  , 

The  employer  at  the  trailer  camp 
agreed  to  put  all  mothers  who  work  in 
the  canning  or  dehydrating  plants  on  the 
day  shift  so  that  their  children  could  be 
c.ired  for  in  the  center.  He  also  agreed 
to  make  a  weekly  contribution  to  help 
finance  the  project. 

The  housing  manager  at  the  federal 
trailer  camp  said  that  after  the  center 


opened  he  could  scarcely  believe  he  was 
in  the  same  place,  it  was  so  peaceful.  In 
this  camp  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  gave  complete  cooperation,  pro- 
viding expandable  trailers  for  the  nur- 
sery, putting  hot  water  into  the  unit 
where  the  children's  meals  were  cooked 
:;nd  served,  and  donating  toys. 

The  most  enthusiastic  response  of  all 
came  from  the  children.  Their  satisfac- 
tion in  the  clean,  happy,  orderly  existence 
at  the  centers  was  very  touching. 

The  work  done  last  summer  was  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation  to  the 
need.  But  it  is  significant  that  a  start 
was  made  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  local  communities  have 
accepted  some  responsibility  for  the 
neglected  children  of  the  migrant  work- 
ers. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  represent;;- 
from  the  State  Committee  on  Child  Care 
and  the  Home  Missions  Council  are  in 
the  process  of  making  applications  for 
eighteen  child  care  centers  to  serve  thirty 
migrant  labor  camps  this  summer.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  these  centers  will 
cire  for  a  total  of  some  500  children. 

Other  states,  interested  in  what  was 
done  last  year  in  New  York  State,  are 
requesting  help  in  establishing  similar 
services.  Perhaps  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  real  movement  towards  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  living  conditions 
of  agricultural  migrants,  who  constitute 
a  long  neglected  but  important  segment 
of  the  country's  labor  force. 
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Discarded  crates  were  transformed  into  furniture  attractive    enough  to  hold  its  own  among  the  few  bright  new  supplies 
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Berks  County's  Veterans 

JAMES  B.  BAMFORD 

The  secretary  of  the  community  chest  in  Reading,  Pa.,  portrays  the 
stirrings   in   his   county    toward    planning   for   returned   servicemen. 


IN  THAT  indefinite  time  ahead,  to 
which  we  all  wish  Godspeed,  Berks 
County,  (Reading)  Pa.,  will  be  host 
to  about  22,000  brand  new  veterans. 

Our  lieutenant  general,  our  hundreds 
of  commissioned  officers,  and  our  thou- 
sands of  enlisted  men  and  women  will 
come  home,  most  of  them  to  stay.  We 
will  give  them  rousing  and  sincere  wel- 
comes. Arriving  trains  will  pull  into 
packed  stations,  flags  will  fly,  sirens  and 
whistles  will  blow,  envious  boy  scouts 
will  try  to  hold  back  nearly  hysterical 
crowds.  And  in  kitchen  after  kitchen, 
Berks  County's  finest  art,  cooking,  will 
flourish. 

We  will  be  happy  again. 

But  along  with  the  happiness,  there 
will  be  sadness.  Some  of  the  boys  will 
never  come  home.  Some  of  them  will  not 
come  marching  home.  Many  who  do  will 
be  strangely  restless. 

"Ach,  if  the  boy  would  only  stop  run- 
ning out  every  night,  he  wouldn't  be  so 
jumpy,"  a  nerveless  middle-aged  dairy 
farmer  may  say,  weeks  later. 

"I  thought  about  it  all  those  months 
behind  the  barbed  wire  in  Germany,"  an 
ex-tail  gunner  may  comment.  "I  decided 
I'd  be  a  machinist.  But  they  say  they 
don't  need  machinists,  now." 

"All  Jack  wants  is  to  go  beer  drinking 
every  night,  and  we  can't  afford  it  with 
little  Jackie  needing  these  vitamins,"  a 
young  mother  may  complain.  "I  guess," 
Jack  may  snap,  "the  honeymoon  we  never 
had  is  over." 

In  the  hosiery  mills,  the  foundries,  and 
rhe  department  stores  there  will  be  de- 
lighted recognitions,  and  a  slap  on  the 
back  from  the  foreman,  or  the  old  man 
himself. 

"Your  job's  waiting  for  you,  my  boy." 

"Thanks,  and  I'll  sure  need  it  I'll  be 
in  in  a  couple  of  days.  I've  got  .  .  .  things 
to  do." 

Guests  and  Hosts 

These  men,  rightfully,  will  be  our 
•s,  all  22,000  of  them.  They  will 
have  sacrificed  some  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives.  Whether  they  spent  their 
service  years  in  a  foxhole,  a  Washington 
swivel  chair,  or  just  one  mile  away  at 
our  militarized  municipal  airport,  those 
years  will  be  gone.  Some  of  them  will 
have  been  through  an  unimaginable  hell, 
and  they  will  not  want  to  discuss  it.  No 


matter  how  well  we  think  they  look  in 
their  uniforms,  they  will  be  sick  and  tired 
of  them,  and  all  that  they  symbolize  in 
regimentation. 

They  will  take  the  appellation  "hero" 
lightly,  but  having  heard  it  applied  to 
them  many  times,  they  may  think  of  it  if 
they  stand  for  hours  in  some  line,  waiting 
for  the  wheels  of  free  enterprise  or  gov- 
ernment to  get  around  to  them. 

In  Berks  County,  one  in  every  four  of 
our  male  labor  force  will  have  experi- 
enced the  direct  impact  of  military  serv- 
ice. Allowing  one  dependent  for  each, 
there  will  be  some  44,000  persons  to 
whom  the  other  197,000  individuals  in 
the  population  will  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

What  kind  of  hosts  will  we  who  are 
among  the  197,000  be? 

Already  we  have  made  a  tentative  start 
in  Berks  County  toward  finding  more 
than  merely  adequate  answers  to  these 
questions.  We  have  organized  a  fully 
representative  Veterans  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, with  responsibility  for  planning 
coordination  and  public  education. 

Our  committee  has  been  carefully 
chosen.  We  are  afraid  of  this  job.  We 
are  not  looking  forward  to  it  with  the 
gay  self-confidence  with  which  we  like 
to  approach  community  tasks. 

The  committee's  chairman  is  the  mayor 
of  Reading.  Its  secretary  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Its 
members  include  the  district  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Bureau ; 
the  manager  of  the  Reading  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service;  representa- 
tives of  a  draft  board,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  veterans  organizations,  organized 
labor,  the  city's  industrial  development 
council ;  recreation  leaders ;  members  of 
the  legal  and  medical  profession.  It  will 
have  at  its  disposal  the  advisory  services 
of  a  psychiatrist,  and  the  full  resources  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

At  its  first  meeting  this  committee  held 
a  four-hour  roundtable  discussion  on  plans 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
its  coordinated  groups.  Our  congressman 
was  present,  and  commented  that  every- 
one in  Washington  had  an  idea  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  help  the  soldiers  when 
they  come  back.  The  functions  of  the 
state  employment  office,  veterans  ad- 
ministration, state  rehabilitation  bureau, 
state  department  of  public  assistance,  se- 


lective service  reemployment  committees, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  several  veterans 
organizations  were  reviewed.  The  ques- 
tion of  veterans  civil  service  employment 
opportunities  also  came  in  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  committee  tried  to  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  task  ahead  by  examining 
the  experiences  of  the  800  discharged 
Berks  County  men  who  have  already 
come  back.  The  examination  was  not  too 
fruitful.  Right  now,  there  are  jobs  avail- 
able and  our  industries  are  willingly  em- 
ploying veterans.  The  difficult  problem 
of  seniority,  with  its  attendant  question  of 
equality  between  men  and  women,  has 
not  been  raised  yet.  These  veterans  have 
had  some  money.  They  have  had  muster- 
ing out  pay,  and  many  of  them  are  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation.  Most 
important,  they  have  had  no  economic 
fear.  There  has  not  been  the  terrific  pres- 
sure to  grab  a  job,  before  the  jobs  dis- 
appear. So  far,  few  of  the  permanently 
disabled  have  come  home. 

We  have  also  examined  the  second 
available  clue  to  solutions  for  the  task 
ahead;  our  unfruitful  experience  after 
World  War  I.  Berks  County  not  only 
had  about  one  third  as  many  men  in  the 
service  then,  but  they  served  for  a  shorter 
time,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  them 
saw  active  service  with  all  its  attendant 
strain. 

Throughout  the  nation,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  problem  was  much  smaller,  the 
solution  was  undistilled  pink  eyewash. 
[See  "When  Last  the  Boys  Came  Back," 
by  Nathan  Katz,  Survey  Graphic,  De- 
cember 1943.]  Everyone  determinedly 
saw  a  rosy  hue  everywhere  he  looked. 
"Hands  off"  was  the  national  byword. 
England  took  more  action,  but  also  failed. 
There,  careful  plans  for  a  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  armed  forces  to  civilian  life, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  job  being  requisite 
to  discharge,  crumbled  under  the  pressure 
of  strikes  among  the  troops  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slowness  of  the  process, 
and  strikes  in  industry  against  layoffs  to 
make  room  for  the  returning  soldiers. 

A  Small  Beginning 

Out  of  this  examination  of  past  ex- 
perience one  thing  stood  out  as  applicable 
to  the  here  and  now.  Already,  in  Berks 
County,  it  is  apparent  that  returning  vet- 
erans are  being  confused  by  too  many  of- 
fers for  help.  Consequently,  the  commit- 
tee is  issuing  a  brief  statement,  to  be 
widely  distributed,  which  will  direct  vet- 
erans to  resources: 

If  you  want  your  old  job  back,  and  experi- 
ence any  difficulty,  ask  the  aid  of  your  origi- 
nal draft  board's  reemployment  committee. 

If  you  want  a  different  job,  or  want  train- 
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ing  or  education  which  will  fit  you  for  a 
new  job,  confer  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service. 

If  you  want  help  or  advice  on  a  health  or 
welfare  problem,  or  need  to  file  a  claim,  go 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  similarly  simple  state- 
ment, kept  up  to  date,  will  eliminate 
senseless  confusion  when  the  big  rush 
comes. 

The  Berks  County  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  working  with  the  committee,  is 
sponsoring  a  public  meeting  on  the  care 
of  neuropsychiatric  casualties,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  medical  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

This  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  county 
in  what  must  become  a  broad  program  of 
public  education  on  the  attitude  to  take 
toward  veterans  who  have  suffered  se- 
vere mental  strain  or  permanent  physical 
disability.  Mental  illness,  thus  far,  has 
caused  one  third  of  overseas  casualties; 
and  employers,  friends,  and  families  of 
such  veterans  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
reality  of  the  neuroses  of  war,  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  attitudes  they  can  most 
helpfully  take  toward  returning  mental 
casualties.  They  will  also  need  help  in 
aiding  in  the  adjustment  of  men  who  re- 
turn with  tragic  physical  disabilities. 

Facing  the  Facts 

We  in  Berks  County  are  aware  that 
two  facts  will  cry  for  understanding  in 
the  days  ahead. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  that  our  22,- 
000  boys  will  not  want  to  be  regarded  as 
"guests"  of  Berks  County  for  any  longer 
than  a  brief  and  happy  period  of  home- 
coming. They  will  not  want  to  be  ob- 
jects of  charity  or  subjects  for  commisera- 
tion. They  will  want  only  one  thing: 
honest  jobs. 

The  second  grim  reality  is  that  our 
democracy  will  not  survive  under  any  ar- 
bitrary division  of  the  available  good 
things  of  life  between  two  categories  of 
our  people,  veteran  and  non  -  veteran. 
There  will  be  too  many  veterans.  If  we 
attempt  such  a  categorical  division  we 
will  either  move  directly  toward  some 
form  of  national  brass  hat  rule,  or  aim 
straight  for  a  second  eviction  of  veterans 
from  the  national  capitol. 

In  Berks  County  we  believe  that  we 
can  face  these  two  facts  without  strife. 
But  we  know  that  we  will  not  be  facing 
them  in  a  vacuum  and  that  much  of  our 
ability  to  reconcile  them  in  the  interests 
of  our  veterans  will  be  dependent  on  fed- 
eral and  national  agencies  whose  programs 
and  services  will  come  into  our  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  to  us  that  already  these  are 
over-complicated.  And  Congress  is  warm- 
ing to  the  subject.  We  know  that  we  can 


look  forward  to  the  da\s  when  national 
news  service  wires  will  sag  with  speeches, 
suggestions,  plans,  and  directives.  After 
all,  a  veteran  is  a  vote. 

Non  -  governmental  national  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled War  Veterans,  the  AFL,  the  CIO, 
have  made  a  start.  Even  the  least  vol- 
uble has  declared  itself  "in"  on  the  task. 
We  understand  that  these  groups  have  a 
legitimate  concern  with  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran,  but  unless  their  plans  are  co- 
ordinated at  the  national  level,  they  will 
confuse  and  frustrate,  instead  of  help  us. 

Having  watched  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  Reading-Berks  defense  council,  our 
committee  is  aware  that  it  will  have  to 
assay  the  various  programs  which  will  is- 
sue from  the  state  capitol  and  from  Wash- 
ington, using  the  many  good  things  that 
will  become  available,  and  discreetly  los- 
ing in  its  files  the  directives  which  will 
be  contradictory  of  other  directives,  or 
otherwise  inapplicable  to  Berks  County. 

Blithe  Promises 

It  also  seems  to  us  that  some  of  the 
announcements  of  these  programs  prom- 
ise things  which  they  may  not  be  able  to 
deliver. 

We  have  read,  for  example,  the  "Hand- 
book for  Veterans"  issued  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  Region  III. 
This  handbook,  to  the  unsophisticated  vet- 
eran, may  look  like  a  blank  check.  The 
foreword,  addressed  to  "Veterans!",  tells 
them  of  the  "obligation,  responsibility 
and  privilege"  of  the  WMC  to  "reestab- 
lish you  men  and  women  in  the  Democ- 
racy for  which  you  fought."  It  main- 
tains that  the  WMC  has  the  job  of  guid- 
ing and  counseling,  and  "placing  in  con- 
genial employment  every  veteran  needing 
its  service." 

But  nowhere  does  the  handbook  men- 
tion any  personal  responsibility  of  the  vet- 
eran, other  than  the  need  for  making  va- 
rious applications  within  certain  periods 
of  time.  Two  other  quotations  are  inter- 
esting. Indeed,  the  handbook  says: 
"Trained  counselors,  many  of  them  ex- 
servicemen,  assume  your  problems  and 
you  are  assured  of  tactful  and  under- 
standing treatment."  (Italics  mine.) 

In  regard  to  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  the  handbook  states:  "Your  prob- 
lem is  their  problem,  and  they  are  fully 
acquainted  with  all  possible  openings  and 
advantages  for  veterans.  A7o  matter 
where  you  are  located  at  the  time  of  dis- 
chfrye,  or  where  your  home  may  be,  the 
USES,  through  its  national  set-up,  ar- 
ranges placement  in  virtually  any  section 
of  the  country  in  which  you  would  like 
to  locate."  (Italics  mine.) 


Our  22,OOU  veterans,  here  in  Berks 
County,  will  read  this  pamphlet  with  in- 
terest. A  dozen  million  veterans  through- 
out the  country  will  read  similar  pamph- 
lets. Fortunately,  they  will  be  skeptical 
of  this  blank  check.  Else  they,  and  their 
dependents,  possibly  totaling  24,000,000 
to  30,000,000  of  our  people,  might  say: 

"O.K.,  Mr.  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. We'll  let  you  assume  our  problems. 
We'll  take  congenial  employment  in  a 
preferred  job  with  all  possible  advantages 
for  veterans,  in  sunny  California  which  is 
the  section  of  the  country  in  which  (we) 
would  like  to  locate!"  (Italics  mine.) 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  our  vet- 
erans. But  we  cannot  pay  it  by  offering 
them  mirages  in  orange  covered  booklets. 

What  Is  Needed 

We  in  Berks  County  are  well  aware 
that  without  reasonably  full  employment 
in  this  country,  our  veterans,  well  or 
sick,  will  either  dominate  as  heroes,  or 
become  "heroes,"  with  scurrilous  quota- 
tion marks  around  the  word.  Our  22,000 
guests  will  run  Berks  County,  or  will 
linger  in  their  status  as  guests,  slump  in 
their  uniforms,  and  learn  the  bitter  sar- 
casm of  Ben  Franklin's  Poor  Richard, 
who  said,  "Fish  and  visitors  smell  in  three 
days." 

Wartime  full  employment  has  demon- 
strated that  the  unemployed  will  work  if 
given  the  opportunity.  Reasonably  full 
employment  in  the  future  can  prevent 
World  War  II's  veterans  from  becoming 
either  a  menace  or  an  insoluble  social 
problem.  Nothing  else  can. 

But  we  in  Berks  County  also  know 
that,  working  alone,  we  cannot  promise 
the  prosperity  to  our  22,000  veterans 
which  will  assure  the  able-bodied  of  a 
job  and  make  possible  the  financing  of 
the  care  due  to  the  disabled.  However, 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
help  to  rivet  that  ideal  to  every  masthead 
in  Washington,  to  every  flagpole  in  every 
one  of  our  political  subdivisions,  and  on 
the  agenda  of  every  corporation,  trade 
union,  and  grange  meeting  from  now  on. 
Thus,  our  veterans'  committee  cannot  re- 
tire into  an  ivory  tower  of  human  help- 
fulness. Its  first  responsibility  is  to  state 
with  utmost  clarity  that  it  will  not  be 
able  to  help  any  veteran  much  unless 
there  is  nationwide,  courageous,  and  over- 
whelming determination  to  nip  any  de- 
\cloping  depression  in  the  bud. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  lining  itself  up 
with  many  business  executives,  most  po- 
litical leaders,  and  all  trade  union  and 
farm  organization  spokesmen.  It  will  be 
specifying  one  more  reason  for  striving 
for  full  employment. 

Finally,  our  committee,  along  with  all 
•iimilar  groups  throughout  the  country. 
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must  be  alert.  It  must  be  aware  of 
changes  in  the  situation.  It  must  be  aware 
of  selfish  opportunism  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  will  seek 
to  dominate  service  to  veterans.  The 
committee  will  have  to  lead  with  tact  and 
coach  with  consummate  skill.  If  it  does 


not,  it  will  find  its  nose  firmly  planted  in 
the  mud,  while  a  mad  scramble  goes  on 
over  its  prostrate  form  for  possession  of 
the  ball.  A  more  popular  ball  will  never 
have  been  put  in  play  in  America.  For 
some  time  to  come,  everyone  will  want 
to  carry  it. 


Suburbs  and  City  Unite 

WAYNE  McMILLEN 

How  181  suburbs  joined  Chicago  in  fund-raising,  told  by  a  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  professor  who  organized  them. 


THE  movement  of  populations  and 
industries  from  great  cities  into 
adjacent  suburbs  has  created  se- 
rious problems  in  many  areas  of  urban 
life.  Until  recently,  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
these  movements  upon  the  field  of  social 
work.  But  now,  at  least  a  half  dozen  of 
the  major  metropolitan  centers  are  study- 
ing the  problem  and  seeking  a  solution. 
Four  years  ago,  when  Pierce  Atwater 
became  executive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Fund,  the  problem  of  urban- 
suburban  relationships  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  an  insoluble  enigma.  For 
three  years  he  studied  the  situation  care- 
fully. Last  year,  the  organization  of  the 
new  Community  and  War  Fund  provided 
an  opportunity  to  present  some  of  his  con- 
clusions and  his  plans. 

In  the  practical  field  of  fund-raising, 
he  knew  that  the  campaigns  in  Chicago 
and  in  the  suburban  chests  inevitably  were 
carried  on  in  competition  with  one  an- 
other. The  commuter  was  forced  to  di- 
vide his  total  gift  between  Chicago  and 
his  suburban  chest.  He  had  no  basis  for 
making  that  decision  other  than  his  own 
emotional  attachments  and  the  respective 
pressures  of  the  two  chests.  The  resultant 
division  of  loyalties  was  disruptive  to  the 
development  of  leadership  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  suburbs. 

But  Pierce  Atwater's  basic  thesis  was 
that  social  problems  do  not  stop  at  the 
city's  boundary  lines.  Chicago  has  many 
industrial  suburbs  where  workers  live  or 
work.  Some  of  them  have  well  organized 
community  chests — with  reasonably  well 
financed  local  agencies — but  others  have 
no  chests  and  their  social  services  are  in- 
adequate. It  is  no  unusual  experience 
to  have  the  managers  or  personnel  men 
in  these  suburbs  call  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Fund  for  help  when  they  encoun- 
ter a  case  of  absenteeism  due  to  some 
emergency  in  the  worker's  family  requir- 
ing social  service.  In  some  instances  the 
Fund  can  provide  the  answer,  but  it  is 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  do  so 


where  no  competent  agency  is  serving  the 
suburb. 

The  reverse  situation  is  well  repre- 
sented by  Winnetka.  Here  is  a  prosper- 
ous residential  suburb  of  some  15,000 
population,  a  few  miles  north  of  Chicago. 
Many  of  the  people  who  live  there  work 
or  have  their  business  in  the  city.  Yet 
Winnetka's  well  managed  community 
chest  raises  about  $5.25  per  capita  each 
year,  and  Chicago,  chronically  stagger- 
ing under  an  immense  burden  of  depen- 
dency and  delinquency,  with  entire  neigh- 
borhoods suffering  from  a  lack  of  the 
basic  amenities,  has  never  been  able  to 
raise  more  than  $2.25  per  capita  for  the 
support  of  its  private  social  services.  In- 
evitably the  question  arises — -what  would 
be  the  result  if  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
resources  behind  the  Winnetka  organiza- 
tion, and  a  dozen  other  suburban  chests 
similar  to  it,  could  be  combined  with  city 
leadership  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area? 

Cooperation 

Pierce  Atwater  knew  that  competitive 
campaigning  could  be  resolved,  practically, 
only  by  a  joint  metropolitan  effort.  But 
his  long  experience  had  also  demonstrated 
that  success  in  substituting  cooperation 
for  competition  at  any  point  is  always  a 
long  step  forward  along  the  road  toward 
broad  community  organization  and  com- 
munity planning  to  meet  basic  human 
needs.  He,  therefore,  proposed  that  the 
new  Community  and  War  Fund  take  the 
establishment  of  sound  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs as  one  of  its  major  objectives. 

A  number  of  leaders  in  the  new  and 
enlarged  fund  -  raising  agency  saw  the 
logic  of  this  position,  including  several 
who  were  prominently  identified  with  va- 
rious suburban  community  chests.  Of  spe- 
cial importance  was  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  Lynn  A.  Williams,  president 
of  the  Evanston  Community  War  Chest, 
who  quickly  decided  that  it  would  be  both 
practicable  and  desirable  to  enter  into  n 


cooperative  relationship  with  the  new 
Community  and  War  Fund  of  metropoli- 
tan Chicago.  Following  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  members  of  his  board  and 
with  representatives  of  the  new  metro- 
politan war  fund,  Mr.  Williams  drew  up 
an  agreement  of  cooperation  that  was 
signed  in  the  early  spring  of  1943  by 
both  the  Evanston  War  Chest  and  the 
metropolitan  fund. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  agreement 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  metropolitan  fund  guaranteed  to 
pay  to  the   Evanston  War  Chest  in    1944 
a  total  of  approximately  $162,000  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Evanston  agencies. 

2.  The   Evanston   War   Chest   undertook 
to  stage  an  aggressive  campaign  in  the  fall 
of   1943   and  to  turn  ovejf   the  entire   pro- 
ceeds  to  the   metropolitan   fund. 

3.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  duplicate 
solicitation  would  be  reduted  as  extensively 
as   possible  through   advance  clearance   and 
assignment  of  prospect  cards.     Thus,  many 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
the  Evanston  plan  was  reduced  to  concrete 
terms  and  was  made  available  for  study  by 
other  suburban  chests  in  the   area. 

Acceptance  Spreads 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Evanston 
agreement,  the  metropolitan  fund  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  suburban  coopera- 
tion to  work  out  arrangements  with  the 
other  183  suburbs  in  the  area.  Included 
in  its  membership  were  Mr.  Williams 
and  several  other  suburban  leaders. 

Their  first  step  was  to  publish  a  book- 
let setting  forth  several  variant  forms  of 
agreement  for  consideration  by  suburban 
leaders.  The  committee  favored  the 
Evanston  plan  for  suburbs  that  had  well 
established  community  chests.  They  be- 
lieved the  suburban  chest  should  be  given 
a  guaranty  equal  to  the  approximate 
amount  it  had  raised  for  its  own  local 
work  the  preceding  year.  The  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  suburban  campaign  would 
then  be  turned  in  at  the  central  office. 
Thus  these  suburban  chests  would  also 
be  beneficiaries  of  the  metropolitan  war 
fund  together  with  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  Evanston  War  Chest, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  and  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund;  and  the  suburban 
drives  would  be  constituent  units  of  the 
campaign  with  the  same  status  as  the 
business  division,  the  women's  division, 
or  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  cen- 
tral campaign  organization.  The  booklet 
also  outlined  plans  of  agreement  for  sub- 
urbs that  had  no  organized  community 
chest.  These  plans  were  of  two  types. 
One  was  for  suburbs  that  wished  to  raise 
money  for  the  war  fund  only.  The  other 
was  for  suburbs  that  might  wish  to  com- 
bine the  war  fund  campaign  with  a  drive 
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for  the  support  of  one  or  more  local  chari- 
ties. Forms  and  instructions  relating  to 
incorporation  and  a  suggested  set  of  by- 
laws for  a  community  and  war  chest  were 
included.  Actually,  four  suburbs  or- 
ganized new  community  and  war  chests 
and  received  considerable  help  from  the 
committee  in  developing  their  plans. 

The  booklet  was  mailed  to  the  subur- 
ban community  chests  and  to  civic  leaders 
in  the  non-chest  suburbs  in  May.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  inviting  the  sub- 
urban leaders  to  attend  a  discussion 
meeting  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
which  was  very  well  attended,  was  to 
explain  the  plans  that  had  been  developed, 
to  answer  questions,  and  to  obtain  sug- 
gestions from  the  suburban  leaders. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  most  of  the 
suburban  chests  were  not  ready  to  accept 
the  plan  of  complete  integration  of  both 
the  war  fund  and  local  chest  campaigns 
favored  by  the  committee  on  suburban 
cooperation.  All  of  them  desired,  how- 
ever, to  raise  money  for  the  war  fund 
and  to  combine  their  local  drive  with  the 
war  fund  campaign.  Most  of  them,  there- 
fore, settled  upon  a  plan  whereby  the  ap- 
proximate amount  raised  by  the  local  sub- 
urban chest  the  preceding  year  would 
constitute  a  "prior  claim"  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  local  drive.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  suburbs,  this  plan  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

Two  Examples 

The  committee  on  suburban  coopera- 
tion succeeded  in  signing  agreements  for 
completely  integrated  campaigns  with 
only  two  suburbs,  Evanston  and  Cicero. 
Since  these  two  cities  are  very  dissimilar, 
their  campaigns  provided  two  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  material  for  evaluation. 

Evanston  is  primarily  a  residential  city. 
Most  of  its  70,000  people  derive  their 
livelihoods  from  businesses  or  professions 
in  Chicago.  They  live  in  Evanston  be- 
cause it  is  a  city  of  homes,  with  excellent 
schools  and  churches  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's great  universities.  Evanston's  well 
organized  Community  Chest  and  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  enjoy  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  leaders  in  the  community. 
The  chest  and  council  have  also  been  for- 
tunate in  the  quality  of  full  time  profes- 
sional leadership  they  have  been  able  to 
employ  over  the  years.  As  a  result,  Evan- 
ston has  an  excellent  system  of  campaign 
records  which,  as  experience  proved,  was 
the  key  to  the  development  of  satisfac- 
tory relationships  with  Chicago. 

The  terms  of  the  Evanston  agreement 
were  carried  out  in  scrupulous  detail  by 
both  campaign  groups.  The  results 
proved  to  be  mutually  satisfactory.  The 
Evanston  campaign  produced  in  excess  of 


$285,000.  Thus  Evanston  raised  almost 
$125,000  more  than  the  $162,000  guar- 
anty. Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
of  course,  the  Evanston  War  Chest  would 
have  received  the  $162,000  guaranty  even 
though  its  campaign  had  produced  less 
than  that  amount. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
Evanston  campaign  was  its  effort  to  re- 
duce duplicate  solicitation.  Pierce  At- 
water  and  other  leaders  in  Chicago  had 
gradually  come  to  believe  that  the  Chi- 
cago campaign  organization  was  strongest 
in  its  approach  to  corporations  and  to  em- 
ploye groups.  Its  coverage  of  individuals, 
however,  they  saw  as  only  partially  com- 
plete and  only  moderately  effective. 
Evanston,  in  company  with  many  other 
suburbs,  seemed  to  make  a  more  complete 
and  a  more  productive  solicitation  of  in- 
dividual donors  than  could  be  hoped  for 
in  Chicago.  Therefore,  in  an  early  con- 
ference, it  was  mutually  agreed  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  assign  the  pros- 
pect cards  of  individuals  to  the  Evanston 
campaign  and  to  assign  to  Chicago  the 
cards  of  department  stores  and  other  Chi- 
cago corporations  that  had  branches  in 
Evanston.  Although  there  are  several 
reasons  why  the  evidence  is  not  complete, 
the  results  nevertheless  suggest  that  this 
division  was  sound.  Evanston  leaders  de- 
clare that  the  sums  thus  obtained  from 
Chicago  corporations  that  have  Evanston 
outlets  were  far  in  excess  of  the  normal 
expectation.  There  are  also  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  individual  donors,  as- 
signed to  Evanston,  contributed  more  lib- 
erally than  if  they  had  been  approached 
in  Chicago  or  had  been  solicited  by  both 
campaign  organizations. 

Cicero,  unlike  residential  Evanston,  is 
a  highly  industrialized  community.  Large 
numbers  of  its  66,500  inhabitants  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  extraction.  Its  social 
agencies  are  few  in  number  and  have 
always  been  inadequately  financed.  In  an 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation,  a  number 
of  the  civic  leaders  in  Cicero  organized  a 
community  chest  in  January,  1943.  Thus 
the  committee  on  suburban  cooperation 
found  in  Cicero  a  brand  new  chest  that 
had  still  to  try  its  wings. 

The  officers  of  the  Cicero  chest  con- 
ferred several  times  with  the  committee. 
The  committee  recognized  that  Cicero 
agencies  had  been  subsisting  on  starvation 
budgets  and  that  many  unmet  needs  ex- 
isted. Hence,  in  the  final  agreement,  they 
were  glad  to  guarantee  the  Cicero  chest 
for  1944  a  sum  several  times  as  large  as 
had  ever  been  available  to  its  agencies. 

The  committee's  experiences  in  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  an  equitable  guaranty  to 
the  Cicero  chest  provided  a  striking  dem- 
onstration that  continuous  social  planning 
is  essential  wherever  joint  financing  of 


services  is  attempted.  The  Chicago  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies  had  made  an  illu- 
minating survey  of  the  social  needs  in 
Cicero  in  1937.  This  study  proved  help- 
ful to  the  committee,  but  it  was  an  in- 
adequate substitute  for  the  data  available 
in  Chicago  and  in  some  of  the  suburbs 
where  continuous  planning  and  evaluation 
of  needs  and  services  exist. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  outset  that 
because  a  new  chest  had  no  records,  clear- 
ance of  residential  prospects  was  an  im- 
possibility. The  house-to-house  solicita- 
tion in  Cicero,  therefore,  involved  dupli- 
cate solicitation  of  many  persons  employed 
in  Chicago  offices  and  industries.  But 
there  was  a  careful  advance  clearance 
of  industrial  prospects.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  allocation  agreed  upon  was  that 
the  business  division  of  the  Chicago  cam- 
paign organization  should  solicit  those 
Cicero  industries  to  which  it  had  a  nat- 
ural approach  or  with  which  it  had  a  long 
record  of  contact.  In  general,  the  plan 
worked  well.  Some  errors  were  made, 
for  the  Cicero  campaign  was,  after  all, 
the  first  drive  of  a  new  chest,  and  it 
creaked  at  certain  key  points.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  subsequent 
drives  will  operate  more  smoothly  as  the 
local  leaders  gain  experience.  In  the 
meantime,  more  money  is  available  in 
1944  for  Cicero's  hard  pressed  agencies 
than  ever  before. 

Net  Results 

Three  accomplishments  of  this  first 
year's  experiment  in  urban-suburban  co- 
operation are  worth  noting.  First,  the 
campaign  was  a  success.  The  184  subur- 
ban campaigns  raised  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  National  War  Fund  and 
an  additional  $572,000  for  the  support  of 
their  own  local  charities — the  largest  sum 
ever  raised  in  one  drive  among  the  925,- 
000  people  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
This  total,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
include  gifts  of  these  people  made  at 
their  places  of  business  in  Chicago. 

Second,  the  precedent  for  cooperation 
is  established.  All  of  the  thirty  suburban 
chests  cooperated  in  raising  money  for  the 
National  War  Fund  and  all  but  one  of 
them  signed  agreements  with  the  metro- 
politan fund  setting  forth  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement  under  which  this  joint 
venture  was  undertaken.  In  addition, 
forty-six  smaller  suburbs  in  which  there 
was  no  organized  community  chest  com- 
bined the  war  fund  drive  with  a  campaign 
for  the  support  of  their  own  permanent 
charities.  All  but  three  of  the  remaining 
108  suburbs  staged  campaigns  to  raise 
funds  for  the  National  War  Fund  only. 
Together,  the  city  and  181  of  the  184 
suburbs  raised  a  total  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,  a  new  high  in  fund- 
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raising  for  philanthropic  purposes  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Third,  the  experience  has  revealed  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  shown  the  direction  in  which 
.future  effort  should  be  applied. 

It  would  be  folly,  of  course,  to  assert 
that  one  year's  experiment  has  provided 
a  clear  and  complete  pattern  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  developing  improved  relation- 
ships in  the  social  welfare  field  in  a  com- 
plex metropolitan  area.  Doubtless  this 
will  be  the  task,  not  of  a  year,  but  of  a 
decade  or  more.  But,  under  the  creative 
leadership  of  Pierce  Atwater,  greater 
progress  was  made  in  the  first  year  than 
anyone  had  anticipated. 

Among  the  tentative  conclusions  that 
thus  emerged  from  Chicago's  initial  ex- 
perience at  this  newest  frontier  of  com- 
munity organization  are  the  following: 

1.  Competition   between   the  city   and   the 
suburbs  is  uneconomical  and  can  be  replaced 
by    varying    types    of    cooperative    arrange- 
ments. 

2.  Cooperative  relationships  between  city 
and  suburb  must  be  developed  on  a  case-by- 
case    basis.    No    uniform    plan    will    fit    all 
suburban    communities. 

3.  Suburban  dwellers  already  have  a  well 
developed  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  help 
meet    the     social     problems     of     the     city's 
blighted  areas.     The  need  is  to  find  a  more 
effective  channel  through  which  this  concern 
may  be  expressed. 

4.  Completely    integrated    campaigns    in- 
volving a  financial  guaranty  to  the  suburb, 
and  advance  clearance  and  division  of  pros- 
pects,  should   be   undertaken   only   with   re- 
spect  to   suburban   chests   that   have   strong 
local    leadership    and    adequate    record    sys- 
tems. 

5.  If   some   form   of   integrated   financing 
spreads   throughout   the   metropolitan   area, 
social    planning    on     a    metropolitan    basis 
should    accompany    or,    perhaps    preferably, 
precede  this  development. 

6.  The  demonstrated  concern  of  suburban 
dwellers   to    alleviate    the   problems    of    the 
city's   slums   is   the   foundation   upon   which 
continued  joint  effort   must   be   built   when 
the  unifying  interest  in  the   National  War 
Fund  has  passed. 

Perhaps  these  tentative  conclusions  may 
be  modified  by  added  experience.  But 
there  is  now  a  group  of  influential  leaders 
in  the  Chicago  area  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  dissipating  competitive  atti- 
tudes and  in  effecting  a  cooperative  inte- 
gration of  the  leadership  and  the  social  re- 
sources of  the  entire  area. 

Thus,  Pierce  Atwater's  vision  of  a  ra- 
tional pattern  of  metropolitan  community 
organization  has  caught  the  imagination 
of  many  civic  leaders  who  worked  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  him  and  will  remain 
as  a  living  monument  to  his  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  area. 


Dividends  for  Uncle  Sam 

• 

MADELINE  DANE  ROSS 

The  former  executive  secretary   of  a.  New   York   settlement   tells 
how  boys,  once  agency  problems,  improved  in  the  armed  services. 


WHEN  a  soldier  or  sailor  gets  a 
furlough    he    usually    takes    the 
quickest  route  to  home  and  fam- 
ily.   But  what  of  those  young  servicemen 
who   have   no   family   or  happy   recollec- 
tions of  home  life- — whose   reminiscenses 
of  childhood  are  made  up  largely  of  court- 
room scenes,  social  agency  offices,  or  the 
long  hallways  of  institutions?    Where  do 
they  go  when  they  go  "home"? 

Apparently  they  are  no  different  from 
their  more  fortunate  companions  in  their 
hankering  for  the  familiar.  Across  the 
land,  social  workers — in  public  welfare- 
offices,  institutions,  settlement  houses, 
casework  agencies  —  are  telling  of  fur- 
lough visits  from  their  former  boys  now 
serving  Uncle  Sam. 

The  visitors  include,  among  others, 
erstwhile  juvenile  delinquents  and  diffi- 
cult boys  who  had  long  been  regarded  as 
agency  problems,  as  well  as  once  neglected 
children  who  had  been  orphaned,  deserted 
or  rejected  by  their  parents.  As  "clients" 
their  relationship  to  the  social  worker  was 
usually  sullen,  morose,  or  distrustful. 
Now,  as  servicemen,  they  are  returning 
to  their  social  workers  as  the  only  persons 
back  home  with  whom  they  feel  any 
strong  personal  tie.  And  the  social  work- 
ers have  been  amazed  by  the  changed  per- 
sonalities they  present. 

Probably  few  young  men  will  return 
from  military  service  the  same  as  when 
they  entered.  How  they  will  change  will 
depend  on  their  inner  resources,  as  well 
as  the  experiences  they  undergo.  But  the 
chances  are  that  many  of  them  will  come 
back  with  their  vision  broadened  by  the 
democratic  experience  of  barracks  life.  It 
is  not  long  before  a  serviceman  learns  to 
function  in  a  group.  He  soon  realizes 
that  he  and  the  group  are  interdependent 
as  far  as  survival  goes. 

The  armed  forces  offer  young  men  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  live  closely  with 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  all 
income  and  cultural  backgrounds.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  neurotics  who  can- 
not benefit  from  such  group  living.  But 
for  the  majority  of  young  men,  the 
growth  of  company  spirit  and  pride,  the 
process  of  sharing  packages  and  personal 
problems,  the  habit  of  calling  other  men 
by  their  first  or  nicknames  and  of  drop- 
ping the  pronoun  "I"  and  substituting 
"we,"  augur  well  for  an  adjustment  of 
mind  and  spirit. 


Sociologists  are  honor  bound  to  scru- 
tinize all  the  aspects  of  service  life  that 
have  affected  the  development  of  our  men. 
It  is  their  responsibility  to  find  ways  to 
conserve  much  of  the  hard  earned,  im- 
measurably expensive  spiritual  gains  these 
men  are  acquiring,  so  that  the  nation  as 
a  whole  and  the  men  themselves  will  get 
some  dividends  out  of  all  the  grim  in- 
vestment. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  group  for 
study  would  be  composed  of  formerly  dif- 
ficult boys  with  whom  social  agencies 
struggled  for  years  without  much  ap- 
parent success.  Had  these  boys  not  been 
going  off  to  the  holocaust  and  waste  of 
war,  many  social  workers  might  have 
sighed  with  relief  when  they  left  the  in- 
stitutions or  communities  that  harbored 
them.  But  now,  when  these  same  boys 
come  back  to  visit,  even  well-seasoned  so- 
cial workers  are  apt  to  feel  unexpected 
tugs  at  the  heart.  Boys  who  once  bore 
the  slouch  of  indifference  look  well,  stand 
well,  have  a  good  handshake.  They  are 
both  serious  and  gay.  Some  of  them  smile 
for  the  first  time  in  the  social  worker's 
remembrance.  They  appear  contented  and 
proud. 

A  Sense  of  Belonging 

And  they  are  proud !  Here  is  a  clue  for 
the  superficial  changes.  Many  of  these 
young  men  are  experiencing  a  sense  of 
belonging  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Now,  at  last,  they  are  necessary  and 
wanted.  This  sense  of  belonging  is  an 
emotion  that  no  amount  of  "social  serv- 
ice" had  ever  before  been  able  to  give 
them.  Can  social  work  learn  to  preserve 
it?  Or  find  out  how  it  might  be  given 
to  others  without  the  "tool"  of  war? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  the  armed 
forces  have  been  so  quick  to  succeed  where 
social  work  has  so  often  failed  lies  in  the 
democratic  nature  of  barracks  life. 

All  enlisted  men  start  their  military 
service  on  the  same  level,  since  all  are 
issued  identical  equipment.  Park  Avenue 
and  Tenth  Avenue,  urban,  suburban, 
rural,  the  product  of  the  swankiest  pri- 
vate school,  the  reformatory  graduate, 
boys  from  every  state  of  the  union  and 
its  outlying  territories  all  wear  the  sarae 
uniform,  sleep  side  by  side  on  the  same 
kind  of  cot,  go  through  the  same  routine 
of  drills,  classes,  and  chores. 

All  are  starting  off  in  the  same  shoes. 
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For  many  young  men  this  means  a  brand 
new  opportunity  without  the  more  obvi- 
ous strikes  against  them.  Everyone  has 
the  same  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth, 
while  Uncle  Sam  provides  for  physical 
and  material  needs  as  equally  as  possible. 
Then  again,  life  at  war  affords  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  special  aptitudes  and  abilities  through 
actions  not  condoned  in  peacetime.  Thus 
it  happens  that  some  difficult  boys,  once 
shunned  or  removed  from  the  community 
for  antisocial  behavior,  are  having  their 
first  experience  of  approval  by  an  accepted 
group.  Perhaps  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion this  approval  affords  will  make  these 
boys  want  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  group 
by  continuing  in  accepted  patterns  even 
after  the  war. 

From  Problems  to  Heroes 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  who  left  a  state  industrial 
school  to  join  the  marines.  Later  he  re- 
ceived a  citation  for  capturing  sixteen 
Japanese.  He  is  admired  and  rewarded. 
His  aggression  has  served  to  make  him 
a  hero.  Because  he  is  a  hero,  he  may 
wish  to  cling  to  that  recognition  rather 
than  toss  it  aside  because  of  unacceptable 
behavior.  A  man  who  believes  he  per- 
sonally made  a  contribution  toward  win- 
ning the  war,  has  something  at  stake. 

Another  boy,  paroled  from  a  state 
school,  joined  the  army.  At  school  he 
said  he  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
suppress  crime  because  he  had  found  it 
did  not  pay.  The  army  gave  him  his 
chance.  He  wrote  to  his  parole  officer: 
"I'm  with  the  Military  Police  and  have 
been  for  several  months.  Imagine  a  guy 
like  me  being  a  policeman!" 

Other  things  being  equal,  imagine  a 
"guy"  like  that  running  afoul  of  the  law 
again. 

Not  a  few  young  men  with  a  social 
history  of  "toughness"  have  joined  the 
paratroopers.  Once  hangdog,  belligerent, 
and  negative  boys  who  gave  their  parents, 
teachers,  and  social  workers  countless 
headaches,  they  are  now  conducting  them- 
selves admirably  as  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers. Former  bullies  are  now  getting  all 
the  excitement  they  ever  looked  for  by- 
using  their  toughness  anil  "guts"  for 
Uncle  Sam.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
learning  new  values.  Becoming  digits  in 
large  units  of  fearless  men  yet  learning 
something  of  fear,  has  brought  them  a 
measure  of  humility  and  modesty.  It  is 
when  these  former  youthful  "menaces"' 
drop  in,  polite  and  shiny,  that  the  social 
worker  gets  the  biggest  thrill. 

One  boy,  good  looking  but  shifty  of 
eye,  was  a  chronic  problem  to  a  com- 
munity house.  He  came  from  a  large 


impoverished  family.  He  wanted  spend- 
ing money,  but  would  not  work  for  it. 
He  was  a  slovenly  petty  thief  for  about 
two  years.  Now,  as  a  paratrooper,  he  is 
scrupulous  and  direct.  He  has  worked 
hard,  has  been  promoted  to  sergeant,  and 
helps  his  family  out  of  his  pay. 

.Another  group  of  problem  bo\s  who 
seem  to  have  "found"  themselves  in  the 
services  includes  those  who  as  children 
were  deserted  or  orphaned.  They  have 
spent  their  young  lives  in  foster  homes 
or  resident  institutions.  To  many  of  them 
the  call  of  war  seemed  like  a  grand 
chance  to  get  away  from  institutional 
life.  Not  only  would  they  he  wanted  ; 
they  would  be  provided  for  anil  gain 
status.  They  would  be  "adopted"  by 
Uncle  Sam.  When  the  news  of  Pearl 
Harbor  reached  one  large  orphan  home, 
almost  all  the  boys  wanted  to  enlist.  They 
said  they  were  the  ones  to  fight  because 
nobody  depended  on  them;  nobody  would 
miss  them.  This  was  tragically  true. 

A  supervisor  of  a  public  welfare  depart- 
ment, who  has  been  visited  by  numerous 
former  charges  now  in  the  service,  was 
taken  aback  by  the  great  changes  and  the 
neu  spirit  of  hope,  confidence,  and  pride 
she  found  in  them.  With  mingled  feel- 
ings of  gladness  and  frustration  she  noted : 
"They  themselves  don't  know  what  is 
happening  to  them — the  war  seems  to  be 
an  inner  experience." 

Speaking  of  once  neglected  children 
who  had  become  inarticulate  through  their 
loneliness  and  feeling  of  rejection,  she 
commented:  "It's  pretty  sad  to  have  to 
have  a  war  to  get  these  kids  to  express 
themselves."  Now  they  are  doing  just 
that.  They  come  back  in  their  uniforms 
and  service  ribbons,  with  more  than  an 
occasional  decoration ;  and  more  impor- 
tant— with  hopes  for  the  future. 

One  sad,  quiet  boy,  whose  parents  sep- 
arated and  then  deserted  him.  spent  eight 
years  in  a  foster  home.  He  was  shy, 
showed  no  leadership,  never  excelled  in 
anything.  Now,  at  nineteen,  he  is  a  third 
class  officer  in  the  navy  with  thirty  men 
under  him.  He  seems  a  different  person 
and  speaks  of  the  future  with  enthusiasm. 

Another  boy  was  one  of  six  children 
brought  to  the  welfare  department  when 
their  mother  died.  His  father  was  a 
drunkard.  He  behaved  well  in  his  foster 
home  but  was  chronically  and  thoroughly 
unhappy.  He  is  now  an  army  lieutenant. 
He  has  experienced  success,  respect,  and 
responsibility.  He  seems  happy  and  is 
making  plans  for  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  foundling  shifted  from  one  foster 
home  to  another  because  he  never  settled 
well  in  a  family  and  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  manage.  He  kept  complain- 
ing. "Nobody  cnres  about  me."  At  four- 


teen he  was  placed  in  an  institution.  In 
the  institution,  he  blossomed.  All  the 
other  boys  were  in  the  same  boat.  He  did 
not  have  to  compete  with  the  foster  par- 
ents' own  children.  He  became  popular 
and  was  highly  successful  in  his  mechani- 
cal training.  When  he  joined  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  he  continued  to  work  with 
machinery.  He  has  been  to  India  and 
Casablanca  and  is  thrilled  with  his  work 
and  his  travels. 

Distinction  came  to  another  boy  who 
served  as  tail  gunner  on  fifty  bombing 
missions.  After  a  year  of  such  activity, 
he  was  given  a  leave  and  like  a  homing 
pigeon  returned  to  visit  the  DPW  super- 
visor. She  was  impressed  because  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  attractive,  for  she  re- 
membered him  as  an  unpleasant  looking 
child— "mainly  because  of  his  defeated, 
unhappy  expression."  As  an  orphan  who 
spent  sixteen  years  in  foster  homes  and 
institutions,  not  getting  along  anywhere, 
he  was  always  seeking  authority  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  He  welcomes  it 
from  Uncle  Sam.  He  did  not  say  much 
about  the  future,  but  his  chances — if  he 
survives — are  good.  The  opportunity  to 
count,  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his 
company,  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
world. 

A  Chance  for  Success 

Thus,  the  war  has  brought  to  many 
deserted,  thwarted,  unwanted  children 
their  first  chance  at  success,  prestige,  and 
self-confidence.  Some  will  die,  and  back 
home  only  the  DPW  supervisor  who 
signed  their  waivers  for  service  entry  will 
know.  Others,  after  the  war,  may  wish 
to  remain  with  Uncle  Sam.  Some  speak 
of  taking  advantage  of  whatever  educa- 
tional opportunities  the  federal  govern- 
ment offers  when  the  war  is  over.  Still 
others  will  meet  girls  and  take  root  some- 
where. But  whatever  happens  to  them, 
these  formerly  emotionally  deprived  boys 
will  at  least  have  had  the  experience  for 
once  of  knowing  what  it  means  to  be 
needed  and  to  belong. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  not  un- 
usual, but  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  made 
the  basis  of  any  widespread  generaliza- 
tions. They  only  point  out  the  person- 
ality gains  that  many  social  workers  have 
noticed  in  once  difficult,  soured,  and 
seemingly  hardened  malcontents.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  abhor  war  we  must 
not  overlook  any  possible  advantages  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  experience.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  social  agencies 
which  worked  with  these  young  men 
contributed  something  that  helped  them 
achieve  success  in  the  services.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  in  the  armed 
services  that  these  bovs  "arrived." 
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Midmonthly  Membership  Campaign 

Local  Chairmen  and  Committees  Set  to  Work 

Redoubled  efforts  were  pledged  last  month  by  members  of  the  National  Expansion  Committee  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Pierce  Atwater's  leadership  as  co-chairman  of  the  campaign.  At  a  special  meeting,  Roy 
Sorenson,  our  other  co-chairman,  agreed  to  assume  the  general  chairmanship,  and  has  written  to  all  state 
chairmen,  urging  them  to  share  the  responsibility  of  carrying  through  to  successful  conclusion  the  plans 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Midmonthly,  which  Mr.  Atwater  so  ably  helped  to  launch. 

Impressive  testimony  to  progress  already  under  way  in  many  states  comes  in  the  daily  reports  of  new 
local  chairmen  appointed,  and  in  the  beginning  trickle  of  signed  up  new  members.  The  first  thousand 
dollars  is  already  in  hand,  mainly  from  the  committees  in  New  York  City,  St.  Paul,  Jacksonville,  Birming- 
ham, and  a  few  other  cities  where  organization  was  early  under  way. 

Eleven  new  state  chairmen  bring  Mr.  Sorenson  and  his  associates  well  within  sight  of  an  organization  that 
will  completely  cover  the  United  States.  They  are: 

lona — Charles  I.  Madison,  Community  and  War  Chest,  Des  Moines 

Kansas — Grant  Larned,  Wichita  Community  Chest  and  Community  Welfare  Council 

Maryland — Judge  T.  J.  S.  Waxter,   Department  of  Public  Welfare,   Baltimore 

Michigan — Robert  H.  MacRae,  Detroit  Community  Fund 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Richard  S.  Bethel],  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Montclair 

New  Mexico — Lois  McVey,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Santa  Fe 

North  Dakota — Louise  Guenther,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Bismarck 

Oregon — Margaret  White,  State  Public  Welfare  Commission,  Portland 

South  Dakota — Grace  Martin,  Department  of  Social  Security,  Pierre 

Texas — T.  L.  Swander,  Community  Chest  of  San  Antonio 

Wisconsin — Louise  A.  Root,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Milwaukee 

State  Organization 

The  following  state  chairmen  have  reported  appointments  in  addition 
to  those  already  listed  in  the  earlier  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 


Dewey  W.  Swihart,  Arizona 

Member  at  large:  J.  V.  Root,  YMCA. 
Phoenix 

Lillian  D.  McDermott,  Arkansaf 

Members  at  large:  Scott  Hamilton,  Little 
Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce;  E.  G.  By- 
lander,  Community  Chest  and  Council  of 
Greater  Little  Rock;  Mary  Pugh,  Associ- 
ated Charities,  Texarkana. 

Little  Rock:  Frances  Buzbee,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Durrough,  Alice  Funston. 

Helen  M.  Alvord,  Connecticut 

Member  at  large:  A.  Edward  Campbell, 

United   War   and    Community    fund,    New 

Haven 

Bridgeport:  Mary  J.  McGuinness 
Fairfield:  Gertrude  R.  Whalen 
Hartford:  Eleanor  Hope  Johnson 
Meriden:  Sarah  Firestone 
Middletown:  Leila  M.  Eastman 
New  Britain:  Russell  E.  Davis 
New  Haven:  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey 
Waterbury:  Edward  F.  Graham 

Judge  Walter  S.  Criswell,  Florida 
Enterprise:  Rev.  Harold  R.  Barnes 
Orlando:  Judge  Mattie  H.  Farmer 
Tallahassee:  Margaret  Bristol 
Tampa:  Lillian  Dasher 

Angela  Cox,  Georgia 

Atlanta:  Mary  Ansley  Miller 
Savannah:  Dorothy  M.  Thompson 

Mabbett  K.  Reckord,  Illinois 
Aurora:  Elizabeth  T.  Graham 
Champaign:  Lyle  H.  Ci.illiv.in 
East  St.  Louis:  Grace  Powers 
Normal:  Rev.  William  A.  Hammitt 
Springfield:  Edna  Zimmerman 


Prof.  Louis  Evans,  Indiana 
Evansville:  Maurice  O.  Hunt 
Gary:  Margaret  A.  Emery 
Indianapolis:  Helene  Y.  Smith 
Kokomo:  Mrs.  Charles  McConnell 
Lafayette:  Prof.  O.  F.  Hall 
Lebanon:  Betty  Adney 
Martinsville:  Susan  Hussey 
Muncie:  Gertrude  Horney 
Richmond:  David  K.  Bruner 
Rochester:  Bernice  E.  Kaye 
South  Bend:  Jane  Searles 
Valparaiso:  Dr.  Adolph  Haentzschel 

Grant  Larned,  Kansas 

Member  at  large:  Warren  O.  Campbell, 
Department   of   Public    Welfare,    Emporia 

Harry  M.  Carey,  Massachusetts 
Greater  Boston:  Ben  M.  Selekman 
Brockton:  Gladys  M.  Pearson 
Lynn:  Kenneth  W.  Wilson 
Pittsfield:  I.  P.  Thompson 
Quincy:  Eugene  Clancy 

Paul  T.  Beisser,  Missouri 

Kansas  City:  Albert  H.  Jewell 


Florence  Carney,  Montana 

Member    at    large:    Dorothy    Ryan, 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  Glasgow 

Helena:  Mary  Alice  Kittinger 


De- 


Horace  Hughes,  New  York  City 

Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D.,  Joseph  A. 
Brunton,  Helen  M.  Crosby,  Neva  R. 
Deardorff,  Mary  C.  Draper,  David 
Haynes,  Ray  Johns,  Eva  Garson  Levy, 
Mrs.  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  John  Moore. 
Clyde  E.  Murray,  Ann  Elizabeth  Neely, 
Ida  Oppenheimer,  Reginald  Robinson, 
Edith  G.  Seltzer,  Violet  Sieder,  K.  Ken- 
neth-Smith, Katharine  R.  Van  Slyck, 
Katherine  Z.  W.  Whipple. 


Fred  L.  Huffman,  North  Carolina 
Asheville:  Laura  C.  Smith 
Durham:  Grace  Walters 
Goldsboro:  Mrs.  J.  N.  Johnson 
Greensboro:  Ruth  Y.  Schiffman 
Raleigh:  Katherine  Brown 
Wilmington:  George  L.  Stearns 
Winston  Salem:  Caroline  D.  Wagner 

Lucile  Mulhall,  Oklahoma 

Members  at  large:  Laura  E.  Dester,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Oklahoma 
City;  Robert  H.  Martin,  Oklahoma  Social 
Welfare  Association,  Oklahoma  City 

Ponca  City  and  Newkirk:  Elizabeth  Mc- 

Cauley 

Stillwater:  Erne  Myrick 

Tulsa:  Leo  A.  Haak 

Paul  L.  Benjamin,  Pennsylvania 
Allentown:  John  L.  Hall 
Eastern:  John  F.  Moore 
Erie:  Clifford  S.  Borden 
Pittsburgh:      Carter     Taylor      and      Dr. 
Maurice  Taylor 

Prof.    Mary    P.    Wheeler,    South    Carolina 
Member    at    large:    Leila    Johnson,    De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia 
Charleston:      Margaret      Guerard      and 
Helen  Allen 

Walter  L.  Stone,  Tennessee 
Chattanooga:  M.  W.  Brabham 
Knoxville:  H.  H.  McCutchan 
Memphis:  H.  T.  King 

Helen  B.  Laughlin,  West  Virginia 
Charleston:  Frances  M.  Churchman 
Fairmont:  Marjorie  Hood  Jones 
Huntington:  Charlotte  Van  Ne*t  Gluck 
Wheeling:   Emma   D.  Smith  and  C.  H. 
Sprunger 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


AS  THE  father  of  six  children,  Con- 
gressman D'AIesandro  of  Mary- 
land gave-  the  House  District  Committee's 
investigation  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  an  "oomph"  it 
might  otherwise  have  lacked.  Mr. 
D'AIesandro  took,  one  might  say,  a 
fatherly  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  report,  just  out,  indi- 
cates that  the  members  had  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  long  ago  reached  by  experts 
in  the  field,  namely,  that  there  are  many 
and  varied  causes  for  the  undesirable  be- 
havior of  children.  Perhaps  six  children 
had  already  taught  Mr.  D'AIesandro  that 
fact. 

It  is  a  worthwhile  report.  "The  prob- 
lem," says  the  committee,  "can  be  met 
adequately  only  by  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  all  related  elements  of  the  com- 
munity: civic,  educational,  religious,  rec- 
reational, and  social  work — public  and 
private."  The  report  recommends: 

1.  That    District     recreational    facilities, 
seriously   curtailed   by   war   activities    [they 
never  were   tops]    should   be  expanded   and 
that   all   possible   steps   should   be   taken   to 
make   fuller   use   of   existing  facilities.     In- 
cluded in  the  latter  reference  is  the  evening 
use  of  public  school  buildings  in  any  neigh- 
borhood  where    there    is    a   substantial    de- 
mand   for    an    out-of-school    program    and 
where  necessary  supervision  can  be  provided. 

2.  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  contin- 
uation    of     the     psychiatric    clinic     at     the 
Juvenile  Court. 

3.  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  department  of  mental  hygiene  in 
the  schools. 

4.  That    action    be    taken    by    school    au- 
thorities   and    other   city   officials,    if   neces- 
sary, to  bring  about  effective  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  owners  of  all  movie  houses  and 
other  places  of  amusement  in  barring  chil- 
dren of  school  age  during  school  hours  un- 
less they  are   accompanied  by  their  parents 
or  guardians. 

5.  That  municipal  officials  and  others  use 
all  legitimate  means  to  secure  adequate  fa- 
cilities  for   the   District's   Industrial   Home 
Schools    and    the   Training    School    for    the 
Feebleminded    as    rapidly    as    war   priorities 
permit. 

6.  That     programs     of     enlistment     and 
training  of  substitute  recreation  leaders,  in 
public  and  private  organizations,  be  initiated 
to  fill  the  places  of  men   and   women   who 
have  gone  into  war  services. 

7.  That  there  be  created  through  formal 
appointments   by   the   commissioners   a   Dis- 
trict   Juvenile    Commission    to    serve    as    a 
clearing  house  for  pertinent  data  on  prob- 
lems of  children   and   as  a  fact-finding  and 
advisory  body  to  suggest  constructive  pro- 


grams   to    the    District   commissioners    and 
Congress,  and  to  public  and  private  agencies 
dealing  with  the  problems. 
•*      *      * 

THE  WAR  MANPOWER  COMMISSION 
and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion have  agreed  on  a  joint  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the 
nation's  disabled.  Following  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Barden-LaFollette  act  of 
1943,  the  agreement  gives  the  OVR  flu- 
major  role  in  the  picture.  The  WMC, 
through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
is  to  place  at  OVR's  disposal  its  entire 
facilities  to  use  if  and  when  needed. 

The  program,  however,  will  bring  the 
OVR  closer  to  the  local  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  No  single  com- 
plete plan  of  operation  is  offered.  De- 
tails will  be  left  to  the  USES  local  offices 
and  the  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  To- 
gether they  are  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
operation  best  suited  to  their  particular 
communities. 

4-      f      •*• 

OBJECTIONS  BY  WAR  MOBILIZATION 
Director  Byrnes  to  the  proposed  dismissal 
wage  for  war  workers  would  seem  to 
write  finis  to  the  plan.  The  War  Man- 
power Commission  has  dropped  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  contracts  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  is  continuing  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  subject.  "It  is  clear,"  says 
the  committee,  "that  the  only  substitute 
for  war  contracts  is  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  people." 

Labor  has  not  been  one  hundred  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  proposal  although  its 
approval  probably  could  be  won  if  as- 
Mirance  were  given  that  the  program 
would  be  used  as  a  supplement  to. 
not  a  substitute  for,  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
•*  +  •» 

RENEWED  HOPE  FOR  THK  SCHOOL 
lunch  program  is  contained  in  the  House- 
approved  Pace  bill.  HR  4278,  now  on 
the  Senate  calendar. 

The  program  was  abolished  by  the 
House  when  it  eliminated  all  school  lunch 
funds  from  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
no  legislative  authority  for  them.  No 
effort  was  made,  however,  to  give  au- 
thorization to  the  program  in  the  Pace 
bill  which  was  before  the  House  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  which  gave  authoriza- 
tion to  certain  other  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment activities.  Obviously,  if  the  House 


had  been  interested  in  school  lunches,  an 
authorizing  amendment  to  the  Pace  bill 
would  have  overcome  legislative  scruples 
about  the  program. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
amended  the  Pace  bill  to  include  the 
school  lunch  program.  A  second  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  continuation  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration's  rural  re- 
habilitation loan  activities,  also  eliminated 
by  the  House. 

The  amended  bill  is  practically  certain 
to  pass  the  Senate  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  It  will 
then  go  to  conference  and,  although  there 
will  be  argument,  friends  of  the  two 
amendments  are  confident  House  con- 
ferees will  accept  them. 

•*••»••* 

ACCORDING  TO  AN  OWI  REPORT, 
women  released  from  war  industry  by 
cut-backs  are  not  seeking  other  jobs. 
They  have  returned  to  their  homes,  drop- 
ping out  of  the  labor  market  entirely. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  study  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
areas  it  covered  included  St.  Louis,  west- 
ern New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania, 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennes- 
see and  Virginia. 

*•      *      * 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  ICKES 
inaugurated  his  stewardship  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  blunt  statements  on  the 
policy  he  intends  to  pursue.  The  WRA, 
says  Mr.  Ickes,  "will  not  be  stampeded 
into  undemocratic,  bestial,  inhuman  ac- 
tion. It  will  not  be  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  revenge  on  racial  warfare." 

His  new  boss  gave  WRA  director  Dil- 
lon Myer  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  as 
he  has  been  going.  No  attention  will  be 
paid  "to  the  clamor  of  those  .  .  .  who 
have  been  screaming  that  this  situation 
should  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  preju- 
dice and  hate." 

+      +      + 

THE  "G.I.  BILL  OF  RIGHTS"  [SEE 
Survey  Midrnonthly,  April  1944,  page 
128]  has  been  stopped,  temporarily,  in  the 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
eran Legislation.  Chairman  Rankin  of 
the  committee,  who  sponsored  the  House 
edition  of  the  Senate-approved  bill,  has 
developed  qualms  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  features  of  the  bill.  He 
fears  they  will  encourage  "laziness"  on 
the  part  of  the  veterans.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  0. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Unfinished  Business 

IN  this  world  of  paradoxes  it  is  ap- 
parently possible  to  go  backward  and 
forward  at  the  same  time.  Else  how 
can  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  takes 
no  official  notice  of  persons  who  commit 
arson  as  a  protest  against  the  presence 
of  men  of  one  racial  strain,  be  the  in- 
ventor of  a  method  for  breaking  down 
discrimination  against  another  minority 
group?  For  certainly  with  its  Urban 
Colored  Population  Commission,  created 
by  the  state  legislature  in  1941,  New 
Jersey  has  stepped  ahead  considerably  on 
the  road  to  real  democracy. 

However,  the  commission's  annual  re- 
port for  1943,  released  last  month,  ex- 
hibits ambivalence,  too,  within  the  state's 
official  policies  toward  the  Negro.  For 
it  shows  that  while  the  state  education 
laws  expressly  prohibit  discriminatory 
practices,  numerous  New  Jersey  com- 
munities carry  discrimination  against 
Negro  school  children  to  the  point  of 
segregation ;  and  that  the  state  itself,  until 
the  commission  protested,  excluded  Negro 
girls  from  the  dormitories  of  one  of  its 
teacher  training  schools. 

The  bright  side  of  the  report  is  the 
heartening  story  of  how  the  commission, 
through  a  staff  of  investigators,  goes 
straight  to  the  points  where  there  is  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negro  in  employ- 
ment, education,  housing,  recreation,  or 
health  opportunities,  and  of  how  it  tries, 
at  first  through  persuasion  but  if  neces- 
sary through  legal  action,  to  mend  these 
breaks  in  our  democracy.  Not  the  least 
part  of  its  work  has  been  the  stimulation 
and  support  of  local  interracial  commit- 
tees to  promote  the  interracial  education 
of  children  and  of  adults. 

Some  progress  on  a  national  scale 
toward  the  elimination  of  racial  inequali- 
ties is  pointed  to  in  "Freedom's  Seed," 
annual  report  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  also  off  the  press  last  month.  The 
report  reveals  that  at  least  1,500,000 
Negro  workers  are  now  employed  in  war 
industry  and  other  essential  war  services, 
exclusive  of  agriculture.  Though  actual 
•employment  is  no  longer  a  serious  prob- 
lem, the  league  and  its  forty-eight  local 
affiliates  are  deeply  concerned  in  promot- 
ing the  efficient  use  of  Negro  labor  and 
its  harmonious  adjustment  within  indus- 
try. The  league  is  also  making  a  special 
effort  to  strengthen  local  Negro  leader- 
ship, to  educate  interracial  groups  in  the 


techniques  of  interracial  cooperation,  and 
to  develop  intelligent  social  planning  for 
overcoming  tendencies  toward  segregation. 
Such  reports  are  encouraging,  for  they 
show  that  many  people  are  determined  to 
implement  American  democracy.  But  the 
results  of  a  sample  poll  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Denver  in- 
dicate something  of  the  indifference  they 
confront.  To  the  question,  "Do  Negroes 
Have  Unequal  Economic  Opportunities?" 
53  percent  of  the  persons  queried  an- 
swered, "No." 

Chicago  Commons 

npHERE  was  the  tang  of  unfinished 
A  history  last  month  in  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  this  Chicago  settlement.  Gra- 
ham Taylor  was  its  founder  and  had  he 
lived  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  on 
May  2  (his  own  birthday)  he  would 
have  been  ninety-three.  Frank  H.  Mc- 
Culloch,  a  trustee  of  Chicago  Commons 
for  forty-four  years,  and  other  long  time 
participants  were  there  to  bear  witness 
to  what  was  astir  in  the  early  Nineties 
when  Professor  Taylor  was  called  to 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Leaving 
tidewater  associations  behind  him  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  he  was  to  take 
part  in  a  new  pioneering  venture. 

The  Taylors  settled  first  on  Union 
Street  and  then  on  Grand  Avenue.  Here 
Chicago  Commons  was  built — one  of  the 
first  neighborhood  centers  in  America  to 
be  shaped  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
"a  mile  as  the  crow  flies  from  Hull- 
House" — as  Professor  Taylor  often  put 
it.  Thereafter,  his  leadership,  like  that 
of  Jane  Addanis,  permeated  civic,  indus- 
trial, cultural  evolution  in  Chicago. 

A  fiftieth  anniversary  pamphlet  begins 
with  the  first  contacts  of  the  settlement 
with  a  teeming  immigrant  neighborhood. 
The  text  spans  the  early  years  of  the 
century  and  World  War  I ;  then  the 
Twenties,  the  hard  times  of  the  Thirties, 
and  last  the  Chicago  Commons  of  today. 
Over  a  hundred  neighbors  took  part  in 
a  pageant  of  five  decades  of  settlement 
history. 

The  president  of  Chicago  Commons 
Association,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  chair- 
man of  the  Inland  Steel  Company,  threw 
the  emphasis  of  the  anniversary  forward. 
Board,  staff,  neighbors,  and  friends  joined 
him  in  acclaiming  Lea  D.  Taylor,  who, 
as  head  resident  since  the  early  Twenties, 
has  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  her  father. 


Good  wishes  were  brought  from  Sur- 
vey Associates  by  Paul  Kellogg,  who 
called  the  settlement's  half  century  a 
springboard  for  the  postwar  years.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine  has  his  home  today  in 
the  nearby  suburb  of  Oak  Park.  In  the 
Nineties,  as  general  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  he 
founded  Charities.  Down  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  lives  John  Palmer  Gavit  who 
in  1896  founded  The  Commons,  a  settle- 
ment periodical  named  for  its  place  of 
origin.  "In  due  course  of  metamorphosis, 
marriage,  transfusion,  and  other  graftings 
and  surgeries,"  these  two  periodicals  were 
merged  in  1907.  In  1910  they  became 
The  Survey.  To  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Gavit's  letter:  "I  could  not  name  offhand 
all  of  the  other  grandfathers ;  but  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  own  share  in  the 
lineage  which  includes  two  Taylors  and 
two  Kelloggs.  .  .  ." 

There  were  messages  also  from  young 
neighbors  now  with  the  armed  forces  over 
seas,  who  told  why  the  America  they 
grew  up  in  seems  worth  fighting  for; 
the  things  they  want  to  push  for,  once 
they  are  back — to  make  it  more  so. 

Stitches  in  Time 

PASSAGE  of  fifteen  bills  amending  the 
public  welfare  laws  of  New  York 
State,  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature,  represents  a  commendable 
stock  taking  during  a  period  when  as- 
sistance pressures  have  receded.  They 
should  go  far  to  make  for  a  more  efficient 
and  humane  administration  in  days  to 
come. 

Taken  by  itself,  no  single  amendment 
would  be  outstanding,  although  each  is 
obviously  desirable.  As,  for  example,  re- 
moval of  the  stipulation  that  only  an  aged 
person  whose  need  is  permanent  is  eligible 
for  old  age  assistance ;  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  OAA  grant  during  tem- 
porary absence  within  or  without  the 
state;  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
an  OAA  applicant  must  have  been  a  state 
resident  five  out  of  the  nine  previous 
years ;  permitting  continuance  of  ADC 
grants  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  recipient;  adding  the  absence  of  a 
husband  in  military  service  to  the  situa- 
tions making  a  mother  eligible  to  ADC. 

Taken  together,  however,  as  Commis- 
sioner Robert  T.  Lansdale  points  out, 
these  bills  constitute  "a  liberalization  and 
clarification"  of  the  law  that  will  be  wel- 
comed bv  welfare  officials. 
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All  of  the  bills  were  sponsored  or  en- 
dorsed by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
Ik  \Velfare  and  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Welfare  Officials. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  states  are 
similarly  using  this  period  of  relatively 
light  assistance  loads  to  strengthen  wel- 
fare legislation  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery. Full  employment  today  offers 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  correct  in- 
justices and  inefficiencies. 

Workers  in  Farm  Factories 

TH  K  need  to  revise  the  common  Amer- 
ican picture  of  farm  workers,  and  to 
see  employes  of  industrialized  agriculture 
as  wage  earners  requiring  the  safeguards 
of  organization  and  collective  bargaining, 
is  made  clear  in  a  report  filed  last  month 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  The  report, 
"The  Associated  Farmers  of  California," 
is  the  eighth  in  a  series  based  upon  pre- 
war investigation  in  California. 

The  committee  reports  that  its  study 
showed  the  Associated  Farmers  to  be  a 
powerful  employers'  organization,  with  a 
record  of  "conspiracy  designed  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  their  civil  liberties  by  op- 
pressed wage  laborers  in  agriculture.'' 
The  committee  states  that  its  criticism  of 
''the  abuses  prevalent  in  California's  large 
scale  and  industrialized  agriculture  imply 
no  criticism  of  that  type  of  agriculture." 
And  in  making  this  distinction,  the  report 
reveals  the  relationship  between  the  civil 
rights  of  California  cotton  pickers  and 
beet  toppers,  and  the  security  of  all  Amer- 
ican wage  earners: 

"The  point  of  attack  for  democracy 
is  not  large  scale  agriculture  as  such.  The 
objective  should  be  to  insist  that  large 
scale  agricultural  operations  on  an  'in- 
dustrialized' pattern,  dependent  upon  re- 
lationships between  an  employer  and  a 
number  of  employes  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  outside  our  normal  s\s- 
tem  of  democratic  employer-employe  re- 
lationships. To  fail  on  this  score  is  to 
indulge  tyranny  because  of  wholly  mys- 
tical or  mythical  notions  about  agriculture 
and  to  invite  the  reestablishment  of  simi- 
lar standards  of  labor  relationships  in  city 
and  town.  A  democracy  such  as  ours 
cannot  afford  either." 

Groundwork  for  the  Future 

TTVIDENCE  is  mounting  that  com- 
-L<  munities  all  over  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  plan  new  social  services  for 
the  exserviceman.  (See  pages  155  and 
165.)  Community  leaders  are  in  little 
danger  of  having  to  contend  with  a  lack' 
of  popular  demand  for  adequate  services. 
Rut  they  will  do  well  to  recognize  the 


danger  that  mistakes  made  now  will  be 
difficult  to  rectify  in  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming pressures,  when  men  are  re- 
turning in  large  numbers.  There  is  the 
danger  at  this  early  stage  of  trying  to 
do  too  much — or  too  little ;  that  this  or 
that  special  interest  group  will  run  away 
with  what  should  be  a  well  balanced  pro- 
gram;  that  the  local  community  will 
either  depend  too  much  on  Washington, 
or  ignore  the  federal  services  that  will 
come  down  to  it.  And  there  arc  many 
other  dangers. 

From  a  bird's  eye  perspective  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  wiser  communities  at  this 
stage  were: 

1.  Setting  up  a  representative  planning 
committee    with    sufficient    strength    and 
leadership  to  command  the  respect  of  all 
voluntary  and  governmental  groups  offer- 
ing service  to  veterans. 

2.  Studying  closely  the   needs  of  vet- 
erans who  are  now  returning. 

3.  In  the  larger  cities  at  least,  experi- 
menting with  a  central  information  ser- 
vice,   equipped    with    able    interviewers 
qualified   to  understand   the  serviceman's 
problems,  and  to  make  appropriate  refer- 
rals for  needed  special  service. 

4.  Reviewing   basic   assistance,    health, 
casework,    and    recreation    services — par- 
ticularly those  which  can  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  personal   adjustment. 

Union  Finances 

TWO  responsible  unions  recently  pub- 
lished financial  reports  which  are  of 
wide  general  interest.  They  indicate 
clearly  the  effect  of  full  employment  on 
union  membership  and  union  resources, 
and  they  show  some  of  the  activities  in 
which  labor  now  is  able  to  play  a  part. 
The  audit  of  the  general  office  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  showed  net  assets  of  $4,340,113 
as  of  January  31,  1944,  with  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  union's  funds  in  United 
States  and  Canadian  war  bonds.  Better 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  general  office  was  derived  from  per 
capita  payments  of  affiliated  local  unions, 
whose  finances  are  not  included  in  the 
general  office  report.  The  books  of  af- 
filiated locals  and  joint  boards  are  audited 
regularly,  and  the  reports  submitted  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  general  executive 
board,  according  to  a  statement  by  Sidnev 
Hillman.  president  of  the  ACW  \. 

The  total  membership  of  the  union  was 
reported  as  325,000,  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  expenses  of  the  general 
office  went  for  organizational  activities — 
the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  union 
strength.  During  1943,  the  Amalgamated 
spent  and  earmarked  $950.000  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  war  relief  "and  other 


charitable  purposes."  This  represented  an 
increase  of  $215,000  over  union  contribu- 
tions for  the  preceding  year. 

The  third  semi-annual  audit  published 
last  month  by  the  CIO  United  Steel- 
workers  revealed  comparable  increases  in 
membership  and  resources.  For  the  period 
ending  November  30,  1943,  the  report 
showed  net  assets  of  $3,313,077.20,  a  gain 
of  $766,843.89  over  the  preceding  six 
months. 

Such  published  reports  aie  heartening 
evidence  of  the  sound  business  methods 
of  outstanding  unions.  And  such  a  show- 
ing also  emphasizes  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  labor  as  a  "big  giver"  to  war 
charities  and  community  agencies. 

Medals  for  Problem  Boys 

A  SCIENTIFIC  study  of  the  mili- 
tary record  of  a  group  of  problem 
boys  underscores  the  tentative  conclusions 
of  a  writer  in  this  issue  that  many  "bad" 
boys  are  finding  in  the  armed  forces  solvi- 
tions  for  their  behavior  problems  (see 
page  159).  The  Neiv  York  Times  Maya- 
zinc  recently  summarized  an  article  by 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Lurie  and  Florence  Rosen- 
thai,  to  be  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry  for  July. 
They  report  on  116  boys  who  had  been 
referred  at  various  times  to  the  Child 
Guidance  Home,  Jewish  Hospital,  in 
Cincinnati.  The  ages  of  the  boys  at 
referral  ranged  from  five  to  twenty  years, 
and  they  were  accused  of  various  types 
of  misbehavior,  including  truancy,  steal- 
ing, and  sex  delinquency.  Now,  aged 
seventeen  to  thirty-nine,  they  are  in  the 
services,  and  the  authors  report:  "The 
present  military  adjustment  of  the  group, 
contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  has  been 
surprisingly  good."  Only  three  of  the 
116  have  been  dishonorably  discharged: 
40  percent  have  received  promotions,  spe- 
cial assignments  or  decorations. 

Interviewed  by  Tin  Times  reporter. 
Dr.  Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  editor  of  the 
Journal,  pointed  out  that  the  feeling  of 
being  approved,  of  doing  something  "im- 
portant," undoubtedly  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  military  adjustment  of  the 
group.  Asked  what  would  be  the  home 
front  equivalent  of  their  wartime  ex- 
perience, Dr.  Lowrey  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  "socially  acceptable"  role, 
involving  plenty  of  competition  at  the 
boy's  own  physical  and  mental  level.  He 
also  felt  that  these  boys  received  moie 
benefit  from  the  Child  Guidance  Home 
than  either  they  or  the  staff  may  have 
realized  at  the  time.  "Certainly  it  is 
worth  noting,"  observes  The  Times 
writer,  "that  when  they  got  in  a  jam  .  .  . 
there  was  a  Child  Guidance  Home  in 
the  community  ready  to  take  over." 
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The  Social  Front 


For  Veterans 


THREE  bills  signed  by  the  governor 
last  month  became  the  main  arms  of 
New  York  State's  new  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  The  laws  make 
all  discharged  servicemen  eligible  for  un- 
employment insurance  whether  or  not 
they  were  previously  covered  [see  Survey 
Midmonthly  April  1944,  page  132] ;  cre- 
ate 1,200  annual  college  scholarships  for 
veterans;  set  up  a  state  commission  to 
study  the  needs  of  returning  servicemen. 
The  commission,  which  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,  will  establish  a 
service  agency  to  acquaint  veterans  and 
their  families  with  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  resources  available  to  them.  A  sepa- 
rate fund  of  $420,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  scholarships,  each  of  which 
is  worth  $350  a  year  in  any  college  within 
the  state.  Selections  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examinations. 

A  questionnaire  sent  by  the  American 
Legion  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states 
earlier  in  the  year  has  brought  answers 
showing  that  while  state  planning  for  re- 
turned servicemen  is  well  advanced  in 
some  states,  in  others  it  is  non-existent. 
Among  those  states  where  plans  are  prog- 
ressing is  Illinois,  whose  governor  has 
outlined  a  five-point  program,  to  include: 
the  provision  of  medical  or  psychiatric 
treatment  where  needed ;  the  provision  of 
psychological  services  to  determine  em- 
ployment aptitudes;  the  extension  of  the 
state's  vocational  training  program ;  de- 
velopment of  a  veterans  placement  service 
within  the  state's  employment  program ; 
provision  of  follow-up  work  with  indi- 
vidual veterans  until  they  have  demon- 
strated ability  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  governor  has 
made  a  special  appropriation  from  his 
emergency  fund  to  establish  a  State  Com- 
mittee of  Veterans  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
employment.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  all  the  state  departments 
that  deal  with  federal  veterans  agencies 
along  with  the  heads  of  statewide  health 
and  welfare  agencies.  The  committee  is 
divided  into  subcommittees  on  law ;  medi- 
cal care;  clinics  and  hospitals;  financial 
aid  and  compensation ;  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cation, and  guidance;  jobs. 

In  Minnesota,  a  special  War  Veterans 
Fund  has  been  set  up,  $2,500,000  of 
which  has  been  allocated  for  rehabilita- 
tion, $1,250,000  for  "necessities  of  life" 
to  be  limited  to  $250  per  veteran;  $1,- 
250,000  for  college  tuition  for  veterans 


or  the  children  of  deceased  servicemen. 

In  its  1943  session,  the  North  Dakota 
legislature  set  up  a  Veterans  Aid  Com- 
mission and  a  fund  of  $75,000  to  be  used 
as  a  source  of  loans  to  discharged  service- 
men whose  claims  are  pending  with  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Individual 
loans  are  not  to  exceed  $50  a  month. 

Last  year,  the  Oregon  legislature  en- 
acted eight  laws  pertaining  to  veterans. 
Among  other  privileges,  they  provide  vet- 
erans with  monthly  allowances  of  from 
$35  to  $50  for  those  attending  college; 
financial  aid  for  the  purchase  of  homes 
and  farms;  tax  exemption  up  to  $3,000 
of  income;  relief  for  the  needy  and  their 
families;  and  burial  expenses.  A  Vet- 
erans Service  Commission  has  been  set  up, 
with  a  $10,000  appropriation,  to  assist  in 
the  presentation  of  claims  and  to  make 
referrals  to  available  resources. 

In  Vermont,  state  law  gives  honorably 
discharged  veterans  the  right,  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  reemployment  in  their 
former  jobs.  Servicemen  are  also  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  upon  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces.  Each  vet- 
eran is  allowed  a  $120  wage  credit  for 
the  first  complete  calendar  month  of  serv- 
ice and  $100  wage  credit  for  each  suc- 
ceeding month,  to  a  total  of  $720.  These 
provisions  will  become  ineffective  if  the 
federal  government  steps  in  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  veterans.  Ver- 
mont law  also  provides  for  veterans  pref- 
erence in  public  employment. 

In  its  1943  session,  the  California  legis- 
lature enacted  laws  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  practically  iden- 
tical to  legislation  passed  in  1921  for 
World  War  I  veterans.  Provision  is  made 
for  aiding  veterans  in  the  purchase  of 
farms  and  homes,  in  the  completion  of 
their  education,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  A  Veterans  Board  assists 
ex-servicemen  in  pursuing  their  rights  and 
presenting  claims. 

What  They  Want — Slightly  more  than 
half  the  servicemen  from  Genessee 
County,  N.  Y.,  expect  to  return  to  their 
old  jobs  after  the  war,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  for  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  through  letters  sent  to  the 
3,000  servicemen  and  women  from  the 
county.  Of  the  1,034  who  replied,  546 
wanted  their  old  jobs  back,  130  had  other 
plans,  99  wanted  new  jobs  which  would 


use  special  training  received  in  the  serv- 
ices, 92  were  undecided,  75  hoped  to  re- 
sume their  education,  58  planned  to  go 
into  business,  23  hoped  to  live  in  other 
communities,  1 1  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
armed  forces. 
•k 

Veterans  Centers — In  its  first  two  week;, 
of  operation,  more  than  100  veterans  a 
day  came  for  help  to  New  York  City's 
Veterans  Service  Center,  according  to  a 
report  issued  jointly  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conservation  committee  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  New 
York  City  director  of  selective  service. 
The  center,  a  central  clearing  house  for 
discharged  servicemen  and  women,  opened 
early  in  April  under  the  auspices  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  the  selec 
tive  service  of  New  York  City,  and  thr 
City  of  New  York.  Of  its  first  1,500  vis- 
itors, about  500  sought  employment,  about 
300  came  only  to  ask  questions  which 
could  be  immediately  answered,  about  700 
came  with  problems  that  would  have  to 
be  solved  before  they  could  take  jobs. 
These  problems  revolved  around  such  va- 
ried needs  as  presentable  clothing,  medi- 
cal examination,  vocational  guidance,  vo- 
cational training,  medical  and  psychiatric 
treatment,  protection  of  veterans  rights, 
personal  or  financial  advice.  In  serving 
the  ex-servicemen,  the  center's  staff  called 
on  community,  state,  and  federal  re- 
sources, as  well  as  on  its  own  panel  of 
fifty  local  physicians,  and  on  the  veteran 
placement  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  the  consultant  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  who 
are  stationed  at  the  center.  A  plan  is  now 
underway  for  the  organization  of  a  panel 
of  businessmen  to  advise  veterans  plan- 
ning independent  enterprises — a  need  al- 
ready demonstrated. 

In  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  a  Council  of 
Service  has  been  set  up  to  coordinate  all 
local  veterans'  services.  The  council  h;is 
opened  a  Veterans'  Service  Office  from 
which  the  veteran  is  referred  to  the  local 
community  agency  which  can  serve  him 
best.  Confidential  files  are  kept  on  claims, 
hospitalization,  medical  treatment  and 
care,  placement  training,  and  educational 
or  vocational  rehabilitation.  Members  <>f 
the  council,  who  serve  without  pay,  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  relief  committee,  the  reemployment 
committee,  the  selective  service  board,  the 
county  welfare  department,  the  county 
pension  department,  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
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American  Red  Cross,  the  Rhinelander 
tional  and  Adult  School,  the  county 
agricultural  committee,  the  Rhinelander 
city  council,  the  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  the  county  associa- 
tion for  the  disabled,  and  the  county  vet- 
erans service  department. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Community  Wel- 
fare Federation  and  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  have  set  up  a  joint  committee 
to  initiate  a  plan  for  a  central  referring 
service  for  returning  servicemen. 

The  Handicapped — As  an  aid  to  disabled 
\var  veterans,  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  2,500 
jobs  that  can  be  filled  by  persons  with 
physical  handicaps.  The  jobs,  which  were 
listed  after  a  study  of  the  techniques  re- 
quired, are  classified  according  to  the  type 
of  handicap  with  which  they  might  be 
performed:  such  as  those  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  worker  with  only  one 
hand  or  foot,  or  those  that  demand  partial 
or  no  vision. 

The  March  1944  bulletin  (number 
161)  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Library  is  devoted  to  a  bibliography  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  service- 
man. Price  10  cents  from  the  foundation, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Social  Action 

EXTENSION  of  coverage  of  the  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shares  first  place  among 
the  1944  legislative  objectives  of  social 
workers,  with  proposals  for  raising  the 
standards  of  public  assistance.  These 
findings  emerged  from  a  preliminary  and 
incomplete  survey  conducted  recently  by 
a  special  committee  on  social  action  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
chairman,  Sydney  Maslen  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  New  York.  Ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  by  the  chairman 
of  the  social  action  section  of  the  National 
Conference,  the  committee  is  charged 
with  studying  social  action  as  an  aspect 
of  social  work.  It  will  present  a  report 
on  all  phases  of  the  subject  at  the  1945 
conference. 

The  inquiry  about  legislative  objectives 
is  but  one  of  several  projects  the  commit- 
tee has  instituted.  It  was  carried  out 
through  letters  sent  to  forty-five  national 
public  and  private  agencies  and  to  forty- 
six  state  conferences  of  social  work.  Fif- 
teen replies  were  received  from  each 
group.  Of  the  agencies,  two  engage  in 
no  such  activities ;  one  has  not  yet  formu- 
lated its  program  for  1944;  and  twelve 
outlined  a  legislative  program. 

Two  of  the  state  conferences  replying 
are  prevented  by  constitutional  limitations 
from  developing  a  legislation  program  ; 


another  is  under  a  similar  constitutional 
restriction  but  has  a  legislative  committee 
which  makes  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions. Three  state  conferences  are  in- 
active this  year  though  they  have  pro- 
moted legislation  in  the  past.  The  other 
nine  replying  to  the  inquiry  reported  legis- 
lative activities  --  some  of  considerable 
proportions. 

Similar  information  on  state  confer- 
ences has  been  compiled  by  the  office  of 
the  National  Conference.  Though  the 
findings  of  the  two  groups  somewhat  over- 
lap, each  includes  some  states  not  covered 
by  the  other.  Excluding  duplicate  reports, 
the  combined  results,  covering  twenty- 
six  states,  are  as  follows:  state  confer- 
ences not  engaging  in  social  legislation,  3  ; 
conferences  using  the  method  of  discus- 
sion and  advice,  6;  conferences  with  a 
positive  legislative  program,  17. 

Of  the  twenty-one  agencies  and  con- 
ferences submitting  their  legislative  pro- 
grams to  the  committee,  only  seven  in- 
cluded the  subject  at  the  top  of  the  list — 
extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
seven  more  listed  some  aspect  of  public 
assistance. 

Interest  in  public  assistance,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  returns,  covered  a  broad 
area,  including  liberalization  of  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children, 
provisions  to  include  the  "chronically  ill," 
modification  or  repeal  of  settlement  laws, 
and  the  appropriation  of  adequate  relief 
funds. 

Among  the  objectives  of  concern  to 
at  least  three  organizations  are  measures 
relating  to  crime  and  delinquency.  They 
include  adoption  of  the  American  Law 
Institute's  model  bill  for  a  "Youth  Cor- 
rection Authority"  act,  establishment  of 
juvenile  courts,  increase  in  the  upper  age 
limit  of  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction,  ex- 
tension of  probation  and  parole  systems, 
the  granting  of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction 
over  adults  charged  with  contributing  to 
child  delinquency. 

Other  objectives  interesting  at  least 
three  of  the  answering  organizations,  in- 
clude child  welfare  and  anti-child  labor 
proposals  and  measures  affecting  minority 
groups.  The  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements and  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born 
favor  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.  The  Missouri  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  is  working 
for  a  federal  anti-lynching  law  and  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  is  proposing 
several  steps  in  the  direction  of  justice 
for  the  Negro  and  better  race  relations. 
Other  proposals  included  on  three  or  more 
legislative  programs  reflect  interest  in 
better  housing,  care  of  the  insane,  and  the 
extension  of  recreational  facilities. 

Mentioned  no  more  than  once  or  twice 


were  proposals  for  full  employment,  up- 
holding the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, abolishing  the  poll  tax,  setting  up 
minimum  wages,  defending  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard's  Act. 

In  its  tentative  conclusions  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  social  agencies  and  so- 
cial work  organizations  are  exerting  much 
energy  to  improving  commonly  accepted 
institutions  and  facilities,  but  little  to- 
ward bringing  about  or  supporting  fun- 
damental social  objectives. 

The  Public's  Health 

ACCIDENTAL  deaths  and  injuries 
since  Pearl  Harbor  have  reached  a 
total  far  greater  than  the  number  of  war 
casualties,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Altogether  there  have 
been  some  220,000  killed  in  accidents 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
In  addition,  accidents  have  accounted  for 
some  22,000,000  injuries.  Included  in 
these  figures  are  the  75,000  persons  killed 
and  11,000,000  injured  by  accidents  in 
the  home;  and  the  61,000  killed  and  2,- 
100,000  injured  in  traffic  accidents. 

Industrial  accidents  alone  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  war  cas- 
ualties. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
102,000  persons  have  been  killed  at  work 
and  9,500,000  temporarily  injured.  In 
addition,  350,000  workers  have  been  per- 
manently disabled.  In  the  same  period, 
the  war  casualties  included  42,081  deaths, 
66,121  wounded,  and  37,415  missing. 

In  spite  of  these  figures,  the  country's 
death  toll  from  accidents  dropped  7  per- 
cent during  1943.  Deaths  from  home  ac- 
cidents declined  20  percent  in  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more.  There  was  a  15  to 
31  percent  reduction  in  deaths  from  ac- 
cidents incurred  during  work  on  farms  in 
important  agricultural  states.  The  coun- 
cil attributes  some  of  this  decrease  to  its 
expanded  accident  prevention  program. 
In  eight  of  the  nine  states  where  its  spe-. 
cial  programs  have  been  operating,  re- 
ductions in  railroad  crossing  accidents 
have  reached  from  15  to  55  percent. 

In  New  York  City,  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  and  the  Greater  New 
York  Safety  Council  are  cooperating  with 
the  national  council  on  a  program  to  re- 
duce home  accidents.  Public  health  of- 
ficers, nurses,  and  sanitary  and  food  in- 
spectors, are  attending  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  home  safety  being  given  in 
twenty  city  health  centers.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  first  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram broached  from  a  public  health 
standpoint  in  any  large  city. 

Negro  Health — Ry  unanimous  vote  last 
month,  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  the  country's  largest  local  medi- 
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cal  organization,  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  "admission  of  more  qualified 
Negro  medical  students  to  the  medical 
schools  of  New  York  County,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  qualified  Negroes  as  internes, 
residents,  and  staff  members  on  the  staffs 
of  hospitals  in  this  city."  The  resolution 
also  took  the  position  that  race,  creed,  or 
color  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  admis- 
sion to  membership  in,  or  certification  by, 
any  national  medical  or  surgical  organiza- 
tion. The  resolution  comes  on  the  heels 
of  a  survey  by  the  society  of  local  medical 
conditions.  The  findings  revealed  that 
more  than  half  the  178  Negro  physicians 
in  Manhattan  (on  whom  mainly  depend 
the  borough's  400,000  Negro  residents) 
are  graduates  of  the  Negro  medical 
schools  at  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  Meharry  College  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Only  30  are  graduates 
of  medical  schools  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  was  recently  awarded  the  "AH 
American  Trophy"  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  its  1943  Negro  health 
program.  In  making  the  award,  Dr.  Ros- 
coe  C.  Brown  said  that  New  Jersey's 
program  had  been  evaluated  by  extremely 
high  criteria,  and  commended  the  state 
health  authorities  for  their  Negro  health 
work. 

Food  and  Feeding —  The  wartime  diet  in 
England  is  restricted  today,  but  sufficient 
for  all  civilian  health  requirements,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  based  on  a  survey  of 
supplies  in  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  The  survey  showed  that 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada  supplies  of 
meat,  fish,  beans,  peas,  and  nuts  have 
risen;  whereas  in  Britain,  supplies  of  all 
of  those  items  have  dropped,  and  meat 
supplies  have  declined  from  a  prewar 
level  of  136.4  pounds  per  person  per  year 
to  107.3  pounds.  Items  which  have 
largely  made  up  for  these  lacks  in  Britain 
are  potatoes  and  bread.  Supplies  of  po- 
tatoes have  increased  from  a  prewar  aver- 
age of  177  pounds  to  255.8  pounds  per 
person  per  year;  and  supplies  of  bread 
from  211  pounds  to  247.4  pounds.  Sup- 
plies of  certain  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  have  also  increased  in  England. 
Industrial  feeding  in  the  United  States 
is  becoming  a  full-fledged  profession,  the 
War  Food  Administration  having  spon- 
sored its  first  national  conference  for  the 
coaching  of  the  industrial  feeding  spe- 
cialist. The  conference  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington the  last  week  in  April.  The 
WFA's  new  industrial  feeding  service 
aims  at  reaching  an  estimated  12,000,000 
u-orkers  by  the  end  of  1944.  All  five  of 
its  regional  offices  are  staffed  by  special- 
ists with  institutional  training,  who  offer 


After  fourteen  years  as  commissioner  of 
the  North  .Carolina  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  Annie  K.  Host 
retired  to  private  life  the  first  of  last 
month.  During  her  incumbency  the  state 
tremendously  expanded  its  public  welfare 
services,  particularly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  welfare  department  in 
every  county  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
federal-state  assistance  programs.  Other 
advances  achieved  during  her  administra- 
tion include  the  reduction  of  the  number 
.of  children  confined  in  jails  from  1,231 
in  1936  to  485  last  year;  the  beginnings 
of  a  state  institution  for  Negro  girls;  the 
continued  development  of  an  in-service 
training  program  for  both  Negro  and 
white  social  workers  based  on  state- 
sponsored  institutes.  Mrs.  Bost  is  a  charter 
member  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  chairman  of  the  Eugenics 
Board  of  North  Carolina,  and  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Defense  Council. 


ANNIE  K.  BOST 

In  1942  her  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  awarded  her  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


technical  advisory  service  to  managements 
interested  in  installing  or  improving  their 
feeding  arrangements  within  plants.  First 
reports  on  a  national  WFA  survey  of 
in-plant  food  facilities  showed  that,  in 
four  of  the  five  regions,  94  percent  of  the 
industrial  plants  employing  more  than 
2,500  workers  have  feeding  facilities.  In 
1941,  a  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers survey  showed  that  such  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  in  only  80 
percent  of  the  plants  of  this  size.  For 
plants  employing  between  1,000  and 
2,500,  82  percent  now  have  food  service, 
as  against  65  percent  in  1941. 

Grants  by  the  Nutrition  Foundation 
in  New  York  City  for  research  projects 
in  nutrition  are  going  to  twenty  -  three 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  The  grants  cover  thirty- 
four  projects  and  total  $131,000.  Dr.  C. 
G.  King,  scientific  director  of  the  foun- 
dation, said  that  so  far  research  projects 
of  greatest  value  have  been  "those  dealing 
with  army  rations,  human  protein  require- 
ments, maternal  and  infant  nutrition, 
dental  caries  and  human  vitamin  require- 
ments." 

Life  Savers — Announcement  was  made 
early  this  month  of  the  penetration  by 
two  twenty  -  seven  -  year  -  old  Harvard 
chemists,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Woodward  and 
Dr.  William  E.  Doering,  of  the  atomic 
structure  of  the  quinine  molecule.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  scientists  have 
been  on  the  track  of  this  formula,  of 
particular  importance  to  this  country 
since  the  Japanese  occupation  two  years 
ago  of  Java,  where  95  percent  of  the 
world's  quinine  supply  previously  origin- 


ated. Whether  the  synthetic  drug  can  be 
manufactured  commercially  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  After  consultation  with 
government  authorities,  the  process  will 
be  licensed  to  organizations  for  manufac- 
ture. 

The  establishment  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem for  the  civilian  distribution  of  the 
new  "wonder  drug,"  penicillin,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Production  Board 
late  last  month.  Supplies  of  the  drug  will 
go  initially  to  over  1,000  hospitals,  which 
are  now  being  selected.  Distribution  will 
start  in  the  near  future.  In  charge  of  the 
program  will  be  the  new  Office  of  Penicil- 
lin Distribution,  with  headquarters  at  the 
WPB  regional  office  in  Chicago,  226 
West  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Vs.  Venereal  Disease —  A  three-week  in- 
stitute for  graduate  nurses,  on  community 
control  of  venereal  disease  will  open  on 
June  26  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Both  resident 
and  non-resident  graduate  nurses  may  be 
admitted.  Evangeline  H.  Morris  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  Simmons  College, 
will  lead  the  institute.  The  state  depart- 
ment of  public  health  will  present  the 
medical  aspects  of  the  problem.  Informa- 
tion from  the  department  of  nursing, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  4. 

The  committee  on  social  protection  of 
the  Boston  committee  on  public  safety  has 
submitted  a  progress  report  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  mayor,  covering  its  ac- 
tivities during  1943.  This  fact-finding 
committee  is  working  to  find  ways  in 
which  public,  private,  and  military 
agencies  can  cooperate  in  strengthening 
the  local  program  for  venereal  disease 
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control  and  prevention.  During  the  year 
it  gathered  facts  on  wartime  venereal  dis- 
ease in  Boston,  teen-age  girls,  liquor  sell- 
ing, entertainment  establishments,  and  the 
coordination  of  Boston  agencies.  It  found 
no  marked  increase  in  syphilis  and  go- 
norrhea in  Boston,  and,  according  to  1942 
figures,  no  alarming  increase  in  delin- 
quency among  teen-age  Boston  girls, 
though  an  increase  in  1943  delinquencies 
is  expected.  A  large  percentage  of  de- 
linquent girls  were  from  out  of  town. 

The  report  called  strongly  for  more 
adequate  record  keeping,  and  more  infor- 
mation on  delinquency  of  all  sorts,  on 
the  cooperative  work  of  the  police  and 
courts  with  the  social  agencies,  on  recre- 
ational facilities  and  delinquency  areas. 
In  it  the  committee  warned  against  the 


cessation  of  sex  education,  stressed  the 
importance  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
venereal  disease,  and  called  for  continued 
vigilance  and  preventive  and  control 
measures  after  the  war. 

In  Print — 'The  W  a  g  n  e  r  -  Murray- 
Dingell  Bill — Big  and  Little  Issues  in 
It,"  by  Harvey  Lebrun,  has  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Social  Security,  Inc., 
from  the  February  1944  issue  of  Social 
Security.  Mr.  Lebrun,  who  is  executive 
director  of  the  association,  has  presented 
in  concise  form  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill,  including  its  coverage  and  bene- 
fits and  the  major  issues  it  involves.  Price 
25  cents  from  the  association,  22  East  17 
Street,  New  York  3. 


Jobs  and  Workers 


A  DETAILED  program  for  world 
and  national  economic  rebuilding 
was  recommended  in  the  report  presented 
by  the  Postwar  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  conference  held  by  the  federation 
in  New  York  City  in  mid-April.  The 
meeting,  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
delegates  from  hundreds  of  unions,  was 
devoted  to  issues  of  postwar  employment, 
social  security,  international  cooperation, 
labor  standards. 

The  report  provided  the  basis  for 
the  conference  discussions.  Its  principal 
recommendations  were:  transformation  of 
the  wartime  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  into  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  peace,  with  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  participating;  use  by 
the  international  organization  of  all  neces- 
sary means,  including  an  international 
police  force,  to  prevent  future  wars; 
easing  of  international  trade  barriers  to 
facilitate  free  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  across  national  boundaries;  re- 
jection of  any  attempts  by  any  nation  to 
solve  territorial  and  other  problems  affect- 
ing world  peace  on  a  unilateral  basis ; 
establishment  of  international  organiza- 
tions to  deal  with  problems  of  health  and 
social  welfare,  prevention  of  epidemics 
and  traffic  in  drugs.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port are  available  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Women  Workers — Based  on  a  review  of 
the  place  of  women  in  American  war 
industry  today,  and  on  an  analysis  of 
postwar  employment  problems  as  they 
affect  women,  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  new 
publication,  urges  broadened  opportunities 
for  women  wage  earners.  Pointing  to  the 
need  to  use  effectively  in  peace  time  "the 


valuable  skills  of  women  workers,  demon- 
strated markedly  during  the  war  period," 
the  bulletin  underscores  the  importance 
of  according  women  workers  opportunities 
for  "adequate  training;  equal  pay;  ad- 
vancement in  their  work  according  to 
their  abilities;  a  share  in  making  policies 
related  to  their  work  and  to  American 
life."  The  bulletin,  "A  Preview  as  to 
Women  Workers  in  Transition  from 
War  to  Peace,"  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pidgeon,  includes  policy  statements  by 
government  authorities  and  by  spokesmen 
for  national  women's  organizations.  On 
sale  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Cost  of  Living — The  labor  members  and 
the  industry  members  of  the  President's 
Cost  of  Living  Committee  have  issued 
separate  reports  which  differ  sharply  in 
findings  and  conclusions.  The  committee 
was  named  by  President  Roosevelt  almost 
four  months  ago  to  report  to  him  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  cost  of  living  index  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  in- 
dex had  been  challenged  by  a  number  of 
labor  spokesmen.  The  report  by  the  two 
labor  members  of  the  committee,  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO,  and  George 
Meany,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  was  based  on 
data  showing  a  much  greater  increase  in 
current  living  costs  than  the  BLS  index 
reveals. 

The  report  made  public  by  the  two 
industry  members,  George  K.  Batt,  vice 
president  of  Dugan  Brothers,  Newark, 
V.  J.,  and  H.  B.  Horton,  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  and  challenges  the  validity 


of  the  report  by  the  labor  members.  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  of  the  Cost-of-Living 
Committee,  has  named  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  sift  the  conflicting  information. 
The  three  advisers  are  Prof.  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell  of  Columbia  University,  Mar 
garet  G.  Reid,  senior  economist  of  the 
statistical  standards  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  Prof.  Simon  S. 
Kuznets  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Workers'  Education — An  expanded 
school  for  workers,  organized  on  a  new 
plan,  is  announced  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  six  weeks  summer  ses- 
sion, June  26  to  August  19,  will  consist 
of  ten  short  institutes.  One  two-weeks 
session  will  be  open  to  all  workers,  in- 
dustrial, white  collar,  and  rural,  with- 
out regard  to  organization.  The  othei 
institutes  will  be  open  only  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  specially  intended.  An 
innovation  will  be  a  teachers'  vacation 
seminar  in  industrial  relations,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
open  to  public  school  and  university 
teachers,  teachers  of  workers'  education 
classes,  and  librarians  in  communities  giv- 
ing educational  service  to  labor. 

The  main  objective  of  this  institute  is 
"to  prepare  teachers  for  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult responsibility  of  education  in  the  field 
of  industrial  relations  where  educational 
facilities  for  workers  have  been  so  inade- 
quate to  date."  This  summer  marks  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Wisconsin's 
school  for  workers,  which  last  summei 
had  a  peak  enrollment  of  282. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  We>t 
Coast  unions,  alarmed  by  the  spread  of 
anti  -  Semitism,  the  California  Labor 
School,  Inc.,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  entitled  "Made  in  Berlin." 
Written  particularly  for  union  members, 
the  pamphlet  indicates  how  anti-Semitism 
can  be  combatted  in  American  com- 
munities by  unions  and  other  democratic 
groups.  Price  five  cents  from  the  school, 
678  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 
Quantity  rates. 

Child  Labor — Telegraph  messengers  ail- 
subject  to  the  child  labor  provisions  o\ 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  under  a 
decision  recently  handed  down  by  thr 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Tin- 
case  was  appealed  from  the.  lower  court 
by  Western  Union.  The  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  had  maintained  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1938  that  telegraph 
messengers  were  working  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  hence  were  protected  b\ 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  safeguard- 
ing young  workers.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey introduced  in  the  case,  messengers 
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under  16  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
decision  constitute  1 1  percent  of  the 
messengers  employed  by  Western  Union. 
A  smaller  group  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18,  employed  to  operate  motor  ve- 
hicles, will  also  be  affected,  since  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  declared  this  to  be  a 
ha/ardons  occupation. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1944,  New 
York  State  awarded  double  compensation 
to  181  minors  for  injuries  suffered  while 
they  were  illegally  employed.  The  awards 
for  injuries  totaled  $50,492,  with  a  like 
amount  for  illegal  employment.  The 
number  receiving  such  compensation  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was 
four  times  greater  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1943. 

Newsboys — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  on  April  25  that 
newsboys  who  sell  papers  full  time  at 
established  places  are  employes  of  pub- 
lishing companies,  and  not  "independent 
contractors,"  as  the  publishers  have 
claimed. 

The  eight  to  one  decision  grants  these 
workers  the  benefits  and  protection  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  de- 
cision was  handed  down  in  a  case  involv- 
ing the  refusal  of  a  Los  Angeles  news- 
paper publisher  to  bargain  collectively 
u-ith  the  union  (Los  Angeles  Newsboys 
Local  Industrial  Union  No.  75)  even 
after  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
had  certified  the  union  as  the  proper  bar- 
gaining agent.  The  case  did  not  involve 
newsboys  who  carry  paper  routes,  or  sell 
papers  part  time,  as  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  bargaining  unit. 

Youth  and  Education 

T]>  IVE  Negro  students  have  been  ac- 
JP  cepted  by  St.  Louis  University,  the 
first  lowering  of  racial  barriers  by  one 
of  Missouri's  three  leading  institutions  of 
higher  education- — the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, St.  Louis  University,  Washington 
University.  The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hol- 
loran,  president  of  St.  Louis  University, 
stated  that  the  ancient  ban  against  quali- 
fied Negro  students  was  broken  because 
it  is  "the  evident  duty  of  all  Catholics 
to  receive  Catholic  education." 

School  Drop-Outs — Of  the  18,048  boys 
and  girls  who  failed  to  return  to  New 
York  City  public  schools  last  fall  after 
taking  summer  jobs,  a  substantial  propor- 
tion are  known  to  have  discontinued  their 
education  because  of  lack  of  interest  in 
what  the  schools  had  to  offer  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  attendance.  The  last  week  in 
January,  a  corps  of  substitute  teachers 


made  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the 
drop-outs  or  their  families.  Some  12,400 
were  reached'.  Of  these,  7,157  said  that 
they  would  not  return  to  school,  4,035 
were  planning  to  complete  their  schooling, 
1,226  are  in  the  armed  forces,  68  refused 
information. 

A  number  of  the  students  who  have 
definitely  "quit  school"  said  they  might 
have  remained  if  they  could  have  taken 
business  or  commercial  courses,  or  if  the 
schools  had  arranged  part  time  study- 
work  programs.  Of  the  drop-outs,  16 
percent  were  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school,  32  percent  each  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  20  percent  in  the  fourth.  Of 
the  12,400  reached,  82  percent  were 
found  to  be  working — the  largest  group, 
38  percent,  in  offices;  24  percent  in  fac- 
tories; the  rest  in  selling  and  miscel- 
laneous jobs.  Earnings  range  from  $10 
to  more  than  $60  a  week,  the  majority 
(72  percent)  between  $15  and  $25. 
Three  percent  get  less  than  $10  a  week, 
two  percent  more  than  $40. 

Student  Wage  Earners —  That  one  out 
of  every  three  high  school  students  in 
Baltimore  is  a  wage  earner  is  indicated 
in  the  report,  "Student  Wage  Earners 
in  Wartime,"  by  Caroline  E.  Legg,  avail- 
able in  mimeographed  form  from  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  The  study 
covered  30,000  students,  in  36  public 
high  schools.  Six  of  the  schools  surveyed 
were  for  Negroes,  the  rest  for  whites. 
Briefly,  the  findings  show  that  a  large 
number  of  students  work  "too  long  and 
too  late  hours  and  often  in  unsuitable 
types  of  jobs";  that  a  number  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  illegally  employed ;  and 
that  there  is  "an  apparent  limitation  on 
the  kinds  of  work  opportunities  open  to 
young  people  of  minority  groups." 

A  suggested  six-point  program  "for  the 
better  guidance  and  regulation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  school  children"  includes: 
advisory  standards  to  supplement  in- 
adequate legal  standards;  adequate  coun- 
seling and  placement  services ;  an  adequate 
staff  of  school  attendance  officers  and 
labor  department  inspectors ;  "some  sys- 
tem within  each  school  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal and  counselors  may  be  kept  informed 
of  the  outside  work  activities  of  the  pu- 
pils"; study  in  high  school  courses  of 
labor  problems  and  labor  standards  affect- 
ing youth ;  use  of  all  available  adult  labor 
in  the  community  "before  calling  school 
youth  into  the  labor  market." 

Summer  School — At  Antioch  College, 
there  will  be  a  ten-day  study  conference 
on  the  postwar  American  community, 
July  5-15.  "The  program  will  include 
consideration  of  the  economic,  cultural, 
educational,  philosophical  and  religious 


problems  of  the  American  community." 
Conference  cost  (board,  room,  tuition) 
will  be  $30.  Details  from  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Inter-American  Projects  —  Twenty  -  two 
school  districts  and  teachers  colleges  in 
this  country  have  been  selected  as  centers 
for  a  new  proje.t  in  inter-American  edu- 
cation, administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  financed  with  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinatoi 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Three  type;. 
of  program  are  included,  with  the  general 
objective  of  improving  "the  inter-Amer- 
ican educational  background  of  large 
numbers  of  teachers  in  training  or  in  serv- 
ice." 

At  the  University  of  Denver,  an  inter- 
American  education  workshop  will  be  held 
from  June  19  to  July  21,  for  the  study 
of  inter-American  affairs  and  "those  in- 
structional techniques  and  materials  requi- 
site for  educational  accomplishment  in 
this  field."  Teachers,  social  workers,  li- 
brarians, school  administrators,  and  other 
community  workers  are  especially  invite.! 
to  participate  in  the  program,  which  will 
include  opportunity  to  study  and  observe 
the  new  methods  of  foreign  language  and 
area  study  found  effective  in  the  army. 
About  twenty  scholarships  covering  tui- 
tion and  a  small  stipend  toward  expenses 
will  be  available  to  qualified  persons.  For 
further  information  inquire  of  Dr.  Wil- 
helmina  Hill,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

In    the    Libraries 


importance  of  its  libraries  to  a 
A  nation  at  war  is  made  clear  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Archibald  MacLeish,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Detailing  some  of 
the  special  services  afforded  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  the  range  of  research 
undertaken,  the  report  comments: 

Any  conclusion  from  library  statistics 
that  books  are  less  important  in  war  than 
in  peace  would  be  entirely  unwarranted. 
The  experience  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
over  the  past  year  indicates  that  the  de- 
mand for  books  is  more  intense,  more  con- 
centrated, and  more  directly  related  to  gov- 
ernmental action  in  time  of  war  than  in 
time  of  peace.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  reference  services  of  the 
library  were  as  consistently  called  upon  for 
work  as  important  as  in  the  year  just 
passed.  What  has  actually  changed  is  not 
the  practice  of  reading  but  the  object  of 
reading. 

Book  List—  "Reading  for  Democracy,"  a 
list  of  thirty-two  recent  books  on  the 
fight  against  intolerance  and  for  brother- 
hood has  been  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
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Round  Table  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
Copies  for  free  distribution  are  available 
from  the  Round  Table,  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1. 

Demobilization — A  checklist  of  public 
library  activities  in  demobilization  and 
readjustment  is  offered  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  ALA  Bulletin  (American 
Library  Association,  520  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11,  price  25  cents).  The 
list  affords  a  detailed  program  of  com- 
munity services,  of  which  "perhaps  no 
two  librarians  would  check  the  same 
items  as  applicable  to  their  community 
and  library  situation."  The  items  are  ar- 
ranged under  five  headings:  Learn  the 
facts  about  demobilization  and  analyze 
the  problems;  explore  the  local  situation 
and  need  with  other  agencies;  plan  and 
organize  a  program  adapted  to  the  com- 
munity needs;  help  arouse  and  satisfy 
general  citizen  interest  in  demobilization ; 
develop  staff  interest,  information,  and 
participation  in  the  program. 

In  Wartime  China — Losses  inflicted  on 
China's  libraries  by  six  years  of  war  are 
indicated  in  a  report  received  by  the 
American  Library  Association  from  T.  L. 
Yuan,  director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Peiping,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Library  Association  of 
China.  Dr.  Yuan  states  that  the  in- 
vaders destroyed  by  bombs  and  fire  every- 
thing they  did  not  wish  to  save  for  their 
own  use.  They  looted  many  rare  treas- 
ures, and  used  a  number  of  library  build- 
ings as  barracks.  When  the  enemy  moved 
into  Peiping,  not  one  volume  of  the 
200,000  books  in  the  university  library 
saved. 

Fortunately,  the  National  Library  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  its  rare  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  files  of  Occidental  scientific- 
journals,  but  the  main  collection  of 
300,000  volumes  fell  into  Japanese  hands. 
Fifteen  libraries  in  Shanghai,  and  uni- 
versity libraries  in  Nanking,  Soochoxv, 
Hangchow,  Anking,  Nanchang,  and 
Changsha  suffered  destruction.  Most  of 
the  Christian  colleges,  though  not  Chinese 
property,  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
Chinese  institutions.  Dr.  Ding  U.  Doo, 
librarian  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  University,  now 
in  Kwangtung,  has  moved  70,000  books 
many  times  since  the  university  left 
Canton,  always  keeping  just  in  advance 
of  the  battlefront. 

In  spite  of  wartime  conditions,  interest 
in  the  popular  library  movement  in  China 
is  increasing,  Dr.  Yuan  reports.  Free 
China  in  1943  had  890  popular  libraries 
in  nineteen  provinces,  in  addition  to  li- 
braries for  fifteen  new  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools  provided  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  new  central  research 


libraries  in  Chungking,  Lanchow,  and 
Paisha.  Since  the  closing  of  the  Burma 
Road  in  1941,  no  western  books  or 
journals  have  been  received  in  China. 

The  Library  Association  of  China  is 
now  planning  a  coordinated  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  libraries  after  the 
war.  According  to  Dr.  Yuan,  financial 
help  will  be  needed  for  buildings,  books, 
and  personnel.  He  adds  that  China  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  intellectual  world 
of  the  West,  and  will  need  its  coopera- 
tion in  cultural  reconstruction. 

Community    Affairs 

\\~.\1'"  \\-a-.  voted  the  most  popular 
title  by  local  chest  publicity  ilirc  - 
tors  for  the  new  publicity  exchange  now 
being  published  monthly  by  the  public 
relations  department  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bent  Taylor.  The  first  two 
issues  are  made  up  of  material  sent  in 
by  correspondents  in  local  communities, 
and  cover  such  subjects  as  agency  pub- 
licity, foster  home  campaigns,  juvenile 
delinquency,  school  children,  and  social 
work. 

Also  available  from  the  three  C's  is 
a  series  of  monthly  posters  by  nationally 
known  cartoonists,  illustrating  the  fol- 
lowing services:  child  care,  visiting  nurs- 
ing, recreation  for  children,  day  nursery 
care,  family  welfare,  hospital  care,  recrea- 
tion for  adults,  legal  aid,  aid  to  crippled 
children,  training  for  the  handicapped. 
The  same  format,  with  the  slogan,  "Be- 
cause everybody  benefits — nearly  every- 
body gives,"  will  be  used  in  each  case, 
with  a  carefully  selected  appropriate  pho- 
tograph in  addition  to  the  cartoon. 

A  third  feature,  now  in  production, 
consists  of  fourteen  transcribed  radio 
shows,  popularly  interpreting  "wartown" 
welfare  problems  and  services.  Robert 
Lewis  Shayon,  CBS  producer,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  direction  of  the 
shows,  casts  for  which  are  being  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  leading  radio. 
en,  and  stage  personalities.  Subject 
matter  includes  foster  home  care,  dav 
nursery  care,  family  casework,  neighbor- 
hood and  youth  centers,  camping,  mental 
hygiene,  hospital  services,  foreign  war  re- 
lief, war  prisoners  aid,  USO,  United 
Seaman's  Service. 

Content  of  the  scripts  is  being  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  such  national 
agencies  as  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  Child  Welfare 
League,  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  Nation  •! 
Federation  of  Settlements.  The  tran- 
scriptions, designed  for  local  station  use, 
with  time  allowed  for  a  local  tie-in,  can 
be  purchased  for  prices  ranging  from  ? 


to  $280,  depending  on  size  of  the  city 
and  membership  in  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc. 

Service  Councils — A  nationwide  plan  for 
the  organization  of  service  councils  in 
cities  which  do  not  now  have  local  Urban 
Leagues  was  recently  announced  by  the 
National  Urban  League.  The  councils 
will  be  volunteer  groups,  with  general 
advice  and  supervision  supplied  by  the 
national  staff.  They  will  be  made  up 
of  representative  leaders  from  civic,  labor, 
business,  professional,  church,  and  other 
groups.  They  are  expected  to  serve  as 
constructive  rallying  points  for  local  in- 
terest in  all  problems  affecting  the  Negro 
population. 

Families  in  Wartime — 'Despite  increased 
employment  and  higher  earnings,  thou- 
sands of  families  have  been  thrown  off 
balance  by  wartime  factors,"  says  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York.  Entitled,  "Homes 
Worth  Fighting  For,"  the  report  shows 
that  during  the  past  year  the  society  aided 
28,000  families  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,- 
664,500.  Of  the  11,500  families  who 
were  served  by  the  Institute  of  Family 
Service,  approximately  one  third  came  for 
assistance  other  than  financial.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  society  had  $30,- 
749,800  in  its  capital  fund  reserve. 

Community  Leadership — The  story  of 
fifty  years  of  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  relief,  casework,  health,  and 
other  community  welfare  services  is  told 
in  "The  First  Five  Decades — A  History 
of  Family  Service  of  St.  Paul."  Its  or- 
ganization in  1892  marked  the  beginnings 
of  general  community  interest  in  social 
service  in  that  city.  Elected  representa- 
tives of  twenty-two  "societies"  formed 
the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  to  whose  number  was 
added,  in  1894,  a  representative  of  the 
local  trades  and  labor  assembly.  James 
F.  Jackson,  the  first  executive  secretary, 
was  later  to  become  general  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities,  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  social  work 
leaders  of  his  generation. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  record  keeping,  the  tech- 
niques of  investigation  and  friendly  visit- 
ing, and  steady  emphasis  on  personalized 
service.  But  they  also  saw  the  experi- 
mental initiation  of  many  services,  later 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  community 
enterprises.  A  "provident  fund"  to  en- 
courage small  savings  grew  to  13,000  de- 
positors, when,  in  cooperation  with  the 
board  of  education,  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  State  Savings  Bank  in  1913.  Early 
beginnings  in  foster  home  placement, 
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formerly  organized  in  a  special  depart- 
ment in  1916,  were  ultimately  combined 
with  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  to 
set  up  Children's  Service,  Inc.  A  visit- 
ing nurse  service  started  in  1896,  an  anti- 
tuberculosis  committee  organized  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  a  free  medical 
dispensary,  later  were  all  absorbed  in  in- 
dependent agencies,  as  the  effectiveness  of 
their  work  was  demonstrated. 

When,  in  1933,  the  depression  forced 
public  relief  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
the  society  released  its  executives,  A.  A. 
Heckman  and  most  of  his  staff,  to  the 
county  authorities  to  set  up  and  ad- 
minister the  county  public  welfare  board. 
This  merger  was  terminated  in  1935, 
when  the  board  had  become  well  estab- 
lished, and  United  Charities  was  reor- 
ganized to  become  Family  Service  of  St. 
Paul. 

With  a  basic  program  of  family  case- 
work, the  present  staff  includes  specialists 
in  legal  aid,  debt  adjustment,  vocational 
guidance,  home  economics,  travelers'  aid, 
»nd  psychiatry.  From  the  Family  Ser- 
vice of  St.  Paul,  104  Wilder  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Critical  Areas — A  new  method  of  readily 
identifying  the  "critical  social  areas"  of 
a  community  is  projected  in  a  New  Or- 
leans census  tract  study,  "The  Critical 
Social  Areas  in  New  Orleans"  published 
by  the  local  council  of  social  agencies. 
Six  factors  were  selected,  from  which  a 
composite  index  was  compiled:  tuber- 
culosis deaths,  delinquency  affidavits, 
dwelling  units  with  more  than  one  per- 
son per  room,  persons  in  public  emergency 
work,  dwelling  units  with  rental  value 
under  $20  per  month,  persons  twenty- 
five  and  over  with  less  than  five  years 
schooling.  The  factor  with  the  smallest 
number  of  incidence — the  number  of  TR 
deaths — was  selected  as  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  index.  One  TB  death  equalled 
.00276  percent  of  the  total  number  of  TB 
deaths,  and  this  proportion  was  applied  to 
the  aggregate  incidence  of  each  of  the 
other  five  factors  to  establish  their  unit 
value.  The  composite  index  for  each  cen- 
sus tract  was  constructed  by  totaling  the 
number  of  units  for  each  factor.  Areas 
considered  critical  were  those  where  the 
composite  index  was  in  the  range  20-29 
or  higher. 

Delinquency  Appraisal  Form — The  New 
Jersey  State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
has  devised  a  practical  working  form  for 
the  appraisal  of  local  community  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 
The  form  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  covers  the  broader  phases  of  co- 
ordination, control  of  danger  points,  edu- 
cational and  recreation  standards.  The 


second  relates  to  the  program  for  hand- 
ling problem  cases,  including  the  pro- 
cedures of  discovery,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment. The  practice  in  respect  to  each 
of  these  main  items  in  the  community 
program  is  to  be  rated  as  good,  fair, 
middle  of  the  road,  or  poor. 

Radio  Workshop — Two  hundred  anil 
seventy-five  applicants,  representing  all 
ages,  races,  and  background  recently  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
a  script  writing  contest  held  by  the  Com- 
munity Radio  Workshop  of  the  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Among  other  requirements,  each  applicant 
was  expected  to  attend  four  lectures 
covering  different  phases  of  social  service, 
and  one  lecture  giving  simple  instruction 
in  script  writing.  The  scripts  submitted 
were  judged  first  by  a  local  committee. 
The  four  winners  were  forwarded  to  a 
committee  of  the  national  network  for 
final  judging. 

Chest    and    Council    Institutes  —  Two 

"refresher"  institutes  for  chest  and  coun- 
cil executives  will  be  held  this  spring 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  War 
Fund  and  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Dates  for  both  are  June 
5 — 17.  The  seminar  method  will  be  used 
and  subject  matter  will  cover  campaign 
organization  and  publicity,  budgeting, 
collection  and  accounting,  fact  finding, 
community  organization  for  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation.  Attendance  will 
be  limited  to  fortv  at  each  institute. 


Professional 


SELF  study  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Young  Womens  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Young  Mens  Christian  As- 
sociation has  resulted  in  reports  from 
each  concerning  race  'relations  within 
their  constituent  agencies. 

"Interracial  Practices  in  Community 
YWCA's,"  published  by  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
22  (price  75  cents),  is  the  result  of  a 
study  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  a 
commission  appointed  at  the  Sixteenth 
National  Convention  of  the  YWCA's  of 
the  USA  and  conducted  by  Juliet  O. 
Bell  and  Helen  J.  Wilkins.  It  reveals 
practices  varying  from  complete  segrega- 
tion and  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
Negro  members  to  policies  admitting  of 
no  differentiation  between  races.  In  be- 
tween are  a  large  number  of  local  associ- 
ations which  seem  to  be  "going  in  two 
directions  at  once"  by  attempting  to 
achieve  fellowship  between  the  race- 
through  the  operation  of  separate  racial 
branches. 


The  report  concludes  with  two  recom- 
mendations to  the  National  Board  and 
thirty-five  to  local  associations,  pointing 
out  that  though  all  "may  not  apply  to 
every  association  there  is  none  to  which 
some  do  not  apply."  The  National  Board 
is  advised  to  formulate  a  statement  clari- 
fying the  association's  purpose  as  involv- 
ing "the  joint  sharing  of  common  con- 
cerns rather  than  the  independent  activity 
of  separate  groups,"  and  then  to  practice 
what  it  preaches  by  applying  "to  its  own 
work  the  principles  that  are  recommended 
to  local  associations." 

Among  the  recommendations  to  the  lo- 
cal constituency  are  the  following:  that 
each  association  make  sure  that  the  full 
use  of  electoral  rights  and  participation  in 
meetings,  conventions,  and  services  are 
open  to  all  electors;  that  Negro  women 
serve  with  full  responsibility  on  boards 
and  committees;  that  the  validity  of 
Negro  branches  be  tested  on  the  basis  of 
their  effectiveness  in  integrating  their 
members  "into  the  main  stream  of  associa- 
tion life" ;  that  the  association  recognize 
that  racial  groups  should  exist  in  the 
YWCA  only  if  program  and  practice  are 
moving  them  in  the  direction  of  integra- 
tion. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  in 
communities  with  rigid  patterns  of  sepa- 
ration, individuals  who  are  ready  be 
given  opportunity  for  participation  in 
joint  clubs;  and  that  in  other  communities 
no  new  groups  be  set  up  on  a  racial  basis. 

Several  recommendations  concern  vol- 
unteers and  staff.  Among  them  are  pro- 
posals that  qualifications  of  volunteers  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  "ongoing  in- 
terracial development  of  the  association" ; 
that  in  the  selection  of  professionals  the 
association  point  out  the  responsibilities 
to  be  carried  for  developing  interracial 
understanding;  that  in  recruiting  main- 
tenance and  clerical  workers  the  associa- 
tion clearly  describe  its  interracial  charac- 
ter; that  all  salary  and  wage  differentials 
between  white  and  Negro  workers  be 
wiped  out. 

"Negro  Youth  in  City  YMCA's." 
published  by  the  bureau  of  records,  studies 
and  trends  of  the  National  Council  of 
YMCA's,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17  (price  $1),  like  the  YWCA 
study,  questions  the  long  established  prac- 
tice of  attempting  to  achieve  improvement 
in  race  relations  by  operating  equal  but 
separate  services.  The  study  shows  that 
though  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
Negro  YMCA  members  are  in  cities  with 
Negro  branches,  in  many  such  branches 
facilities  are  "far  less  than  adequate," 
branch  representation  on  citywide  boards 
and  fully  coordinated  branch  status  are 
not  provided  for,  salaries  are  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  association  average.  That 
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WILLIAM  N.  HASKELL 

The  new  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  Lt.  Gen.  William  N. 
Haskell,  Ret.,  brings  to  his  position  ex- 
perience gained  in  a  long  army  career 
in  which  active  military  service  has  been 
supplemented  with  difficult  administra- 
tive responsibilities.  Among  the  latter 
were  those  entailed  as  the  head  of  the 
American  relief  mission  to  Rumania 
after  the  last  war;  as  director  general  of 
all  relief  in  the  Caucasus;  as  chief  of 
the  American  mission  to  Russia  in  1921; 
as  Red  Cross  commander  in  Greece  in 
charge  of  relief  incident  to  the  Smyrna 
disaster  in  1922-23.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  General  Haskell  has  served 
successively  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  27th  Division  at  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.;  as  New  York  State  director  of 
civilian  protection;  as  director  of  field 
operations  for  OFRRO.  His  appoint- 
ment to  OCD  was  made  in  February. 


non-racial  branches  have  far  to  go  before 
achieving  the  Christian  ideal  of  non-dis- 
crimination is  indicated  by  the  statement: 
"There  is  much  local  uncertainty  about 
the  degree  to  which  it  shall  be  the  policy 
to  seek,  to  allow,  to  discourage,  to  pro- 
hibit interracial  program  under  YMCA 
auspices  in  association  buildings  or  out- 
side them  in  the  community." 

The  report's  recommendations  all  con- 
cern aspects  for  further  study,  including: 
an  investigation  into  the  economic  foun- 
dation for  YMCA  Negro  work ;  a  review 
of  racial  branches  in  relation  to  full  ex- 
pression of  democratic  principles;  an  ex- 
tended evaluation  of  camp  practices;  com- 
plete reports  on  interracial  conferences; 
case  reports  from  associations  which  have 
made  advances  in  race  relations. 

Leadership — The  Journal  of  Eilimiii'inal 
Sociology  has  devoted  its  March  number 
to  a  special  issue  on  "Leadership  in  a  De- 
mocracy," edited  by  Charles  E.  Hendry. 
The  issue  begins  with  an  article  by  Ed- 
uard  C.  Lindeman  on  "Leadership:  A 


Function  of  Democratic  Experience'  and 
continues  with  discussions  of  what  this 
quality  involves  and  of  how  it  can  be 
brought  out  in  relation  to  training  for 
teachers,  volunteers  for  youth  groups,  and 
union  leaders.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Linde- 
man, the  authors  include  Kurt  Lewin, 
Ronald  Lippitt,  Alvin  Zander,  Harold 
Haydon,  Dorothea  de  Schweinitz,  Mark 
Starr,  Alex  Bavelas,  Helen  Hall  Jen- 
nings, John  R.  P.  French,  Jr.  Price  35 
cents  from  the  Payne  Educational  So- 
ciology Foundation,  Inc.,  32  Washington 
Place,  New  York  3. 

Summer  Courses —  The  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve 
University  will  offer  four  special  pro- 
grams this  summer  with  the  view  to  pre- 
paring social  workers  for  wartime  and 
postwar  service.  They  include:  an  insti- 
tute on  recreation  programs  for  adoles- 
cents in  wartime,  May  29-June  10;  a 
seminar  in  interracial  and  intercultural 
problems  in  group  activities,  May  29- 
June  3 ;  a  summer  workshop  in  public 
welfare,  including  courses  in  casework 
with  children  and  organizing  public  wel- 
fare services,  August  2-11  ;  a  program  in 
rehabilitation  services,  including  courses 
in  the  medical,  organizational,  vocational, 
psychiatric,  financial,  and  public  welfare 
aspects,  June  19-September  22.  For  fur- 
ther information  inquire  of  the  school, 
2117  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland  6. 

Public  Service  School —  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  a  new  National 
Training  School  for  Public  Service,  which 
will  open  next  September.  Endowed  by 
the  William  Volker  Fund  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  school  will  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  Wayne  University 
and  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research.  Purpose  of  its  twelve-month 
course  will  be  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  for  participation  in  community 
affairs,  to  train  them  for  professional 
service  with  civic  organizations,  and  to  fit 
them  for  public  administrative  positions. 
The  course  will  lead  to  a  master's  degree 
in  public  administration.  The  school  will 
offer  a  number  of  scholarships  to  univer- 
sity graduates  and  certain  non-graduate 
war  veterans,  in  addition  to  some  ten  or 
fifteen  fellowships  carrying  a  stipend  of 
$1,200  a  year  plus  tuition  and  fees. 

Salaries — Social  agencies  concerned 
with  children  have  substantially  increased 
their  salaries  during  the  past  two  years, 
according  to  a  survey  "The  Recent  Trend 
of  Salaries  in  Child  Welfare  Agencies," 
by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  study, 
which  is  supplementary  to  an  earlier  one 
made  in  1941,  is  based  on  information 


obtained  from  262  members  and  affiliate- 
agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  of  which  thirty- two  were  pub- 
lic agencies.  Only  fifteen  of  the  private 
agencies  and  one  of  the  public  agencies 
reported  that  salaries  were  not  generally 
higher.  Well  qualified  but  non-experi- 
enced graduates  "of  certain  schools,"  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "can  now  probably 
expect  starting  salaries  considerably  bet- 
ter than  $1,800."  The  author  believes 
that,  because  many  of  the  salary  adjust- 
ments have  resulted  from  revision  of 
basic  salary  schedules,  the  improvements 
have  for  the  most  part  come  to  stay. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  foundation,  1  30 
East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Renamed — liei-ause  of  a  change  in  func- 
tion, the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors. 
New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  Vo- 
cational Advisory  Service.  In  addition  to 
its  regular  program  for  young  people, 
the  agency  is  now  serving  men  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces. 

People  and  Things 

A  $200,000  fellowship  fund  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  men  and  women 
now  serving  in  the  war  effort  was  ap- 
propriated last  month,  in  addition  to  its 
usual  fellowship  budget,  by  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion. The  fellowships,  to  be  granted  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  recipients  upon  their  dis- 
charge from  service.  Five  have  already 
been  awarded,  three  of  them  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  two  to  scholars 
now  engaged  in  governmental  research. 

The  granting  of  sixty-four  of  its  regu- 
lar fellowships  was  also  announced  by 
the  foundation  last  month.  Among  those 
to  receive  them  are:  Carey  McWilliams, 
author  of  "Factories  in  the  Fields,"  \vho 
is  making  a  study  of  the  functioning  of 
organized  religions  as  social  institutions 
in  the  United  States;  Chloethiel  Wood- 
ard  Smith,  formerly  chief  of  the  archi- 
tectural planning  and  research  section  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
who  will  study  architecture  in  Bolivia ; 
J.  Saunders  Reading,  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Hampton  Institute,  Va., 
who  plans  a  novel  of  Negro  life;  Robert 
England,  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  government's  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Demobilization  and 
Rehabilitation,  who  will  study  problems 
of  demobilization  and  civil  reestablish- 
ment  of  war  veterans  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

Thirteen  of  this  year's  fellows  are 
women,  the  largest  number  of  their  sex 
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to  receive  awards  in  the  nineteen  years 
of  the  foundation's  existence.  Two  re- 
cipients are  Negroes,  and  one  a  Japanese 
American.  The  latter  is  Dr.  William  N. 
Takahashi,  instructor  of  plant  pathology, 
University  of  California,  now  on  leave 
and  working  at  Cornell  University.  He 
will  make  plant  virus  investigations  from 
biochemical  and  physical  points  of  view. 

Appointments — Mary  H.  Donlon,  New 
York  attorney  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Committee,  last  month  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Dewey  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  Industrial  Board  to  suc- 
ceed Edwin  Corsi,  now  State  Industrial 
Commissioner.  Another  New  York  at- 
torney appointed  to  the  board,  which  was 
recently  increased  from  five  to  ten  mem- 
bers, is  Caroline  K.  Simon,  who  is  known 
to  Survey  Midmonthly  readers  for  her 
recent  article  "A  New  Chance  for 
Youth."  (November  1943.)  Also  an- 
nounced last  month  was  the  appointment 
of  Esther  Dorn  Longstreet  as  deputy 
state  industrial  commissioner.  Miss  Long- 
street  was  for  thirteen  years  personnel 
director  of  John  Wanamaker's  depart- 
ment store  in  New  York. 

Editors — The  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety has  elected  F.  Stuart  Chapin  as 
editor  and  George  B.  Void  as  co-editor 
of  the  official  Journal  of  tin-  American  So- 
ciological Society.  Both  of  the  new  edi- 
tors are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Professor  Chapin  is  chairman  of 
the  department  as  well  as  director  of  the 
university's  Graduate  Course  in  Social 
Work. 

Elected — New  president  of  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  is  Mark  Starr, 
educational  director  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  Other 
officers  elected  last  month,  were  John 
Dewey,  honorary  president ;  Alfred  Baker 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  board;  Herbert 
W.  Payne,  treasurer.  ...  At  last  month's 
annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Prot- 
estant Welfare  Agencies,  New  York, 
G.  Forrest  Butterworth,  local  attorney, 
was  made  secretary  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  succeed  the  late  J.  Frederick  Tal- 
cott,  deceased. 

Clarence  King,  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1943,  page  341), 
last  month  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  City  local  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Employes  Union.  The  two  vice-presi- 
dents chosen  were:  Mary  Jane  Willett 


of  the  staff  of  the  National  Board, 
YWCA,  and  Mary  Siegel  Russak  of  the 
National  Refugee  Service.  Bernard  Segal 
is  continuing  as  executive  secretary. 

New  Jobs — A  training  center  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  to  be  opened  soon  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  will  have  at  its 
head  Dr.  Frank  Munk,  for  the  past  three 
years  lecturer  in  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Dr.  Munk,  who 
escaped  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1939,  is 
author  of  the  book,  "The  Legacy  of 
Nazism." 

Dr.  Robert  Dexter,  the  Unitarian 
Service  Committee's  executive  director 
and  acting  commissioner  for  Europe,  has 
been  made  special  representative  at  Lis- 
bon for  the  War  Refugee  Board.  Dr. 
Dexter  has  been  in  Portugal  since  the 
fall  of  1942.  .  .  .  Leopold  Lippman,  erst- 
while publicity  director  of  the  bureau  of 
delinquency  prevention  of  New  York's 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  has  joined  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City. 

Herbert  Emmerich  has  resigned  as 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  to  return  to  his  work 
as  associate  director  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House  in  Chicago. 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  formerly  assistant 
administrator  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  him. 

Gerald  M.  Porter,  until  recently  medi- 
cal social  worker  with  the  venereal  dis- 
ease clinic  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Galveston,  has  be- 
come associate  social  protection  represen- 
tative for  Region  X  (Texas,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico)  of  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity War  Services,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  .  .  .  MacEnnis  Moore,  for  seven 
years  field  representative  for  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  now 
director  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau  for  the 
National  War  Fund  with  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

UNR.RA  Appointment —  Last  month  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer  of  New  York 
as  director  of  health  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
For  the  past  nine  years,  Dr.  Sawyer  has 
been  director  of  the  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Apologies — The  editors  have  two  apolo- 
gies to  make  to  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  for  last  month's 
Survey  Midmonthly,  both  on  the  score 
of  a  mistake  in  its  name.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  our  "Common  Welfare"  sec- 


tion in  which  we  referred  to  the  organiza- 
tion as  the  National  Housing  Conference, 
completely  and  unpardonably  ignoring  the 
"Public."  The  next  occurred  in  these 
columns  when  the  same  gremlin  ap- 
parently came  back  for  more  and  switched 
the  name  to  National  Public  Housing 
Administration.  The  name  is  still,  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  tht 
National  Public  Housing  Conference. 

Please  Note — Last  month,  in  "Our  Ra- 
cial Refugees,"  by  Anne  O.  Freed,  the 
editors  inserted  a  note  erroneously  refer- 
ring readers  to  the  September  1943  is- 
sue of  Survey  Midmonthly  for  the  article 
"From  Barbed  Wire  to  Communities,"  by 
Clarence  E.  Pickett  and  Homer  L.  Mor- 
ris. The  article  by  Mr.  Pickett  and  Mr. 
Morris  appeared  in  the  August  1943  is- 
sue, page  210. 


Deaths 


LYNN  A.  WILLIAMS,  prominent  Chicago 
attorney  and  president  of  the  Evanston 
Community  Chest  and  Evanston  War 
Chest.  Mr.  Williams'  cooperation  was 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  enabling  the 
late  Pierce  Atwater  to  achieve  progress 
in  his  plans  for  a  joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  in  planning 
and  fund  raising  for  social  welfare.  (See 
page  157.)  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,  which 
he  served  as  vice-president. 

ABEL  JONES  GREGG,  national  boys'  work 
director  of  the  National  Council,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Gregg  first  began  YMCA 
work  as  boys'  work  secretary  for  the  Den- 
ver association.  He  later  became  state 
boys'  work  secretary  for  the  YMCA  in 
Kansas,  and  in  1931  was  taken  on  the 
National  Council  staff.  His  numerous 
other  professional  activities  included  au- 
thorship of  several  books  and  articles  on 
youth  work,  as  well  as  service  as  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work  and  as  a  leader 
in  the  organization  of  the  Community 
Service  Council  for  Recreation  and  Wel- 
fare Activities. 

MIRA  SMITH  HOFFMAN  (Mrs.  William 
H.),  former  national  president  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  (1928-30),  in  Barrington, 
R.  L,  at  the  age  of  78.  Mrs.  Hoffir.au 
was  one  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  Girl 
Scout  movement  when  it  came  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1919.  She  had  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  was  founder  of  the 
Barrington  Community  House  and  the 
Barrington  Visiting  Nurses  Atwociation. 
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Book  Reviews 


Medicine  for  Laymen 

MARCH  OF  MEDICINE.  THE  NEW  YORK  ACAD- 
EMY OF  MEDICINE  LECTURES  TO  THE  LAITY,  1943. 
Columbia  University  Press.  $J. 

THE  scope  of  this,  the  ninth  of  such 
series  of  lectures,  offers  a  broader 
base  of  topics  than  have  some  of  the 
earlier  volumes.  However,  this  breadth 
perhaps  leads  the  reader  towards  shal- 
lower pools  of  wisdom,  in  several  of 
which  only  a.  mirage  rather  than  the  re- 
flection of  medicine  is  visible.  Some  of 
the  authors  seem  to  have  by-passed  their 
title  and  its  obligation,  and  others  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  audience  for 
which  the  lectures  were  prepared  was 
composed  of  persons  outside  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

"Crime  and  Punishment,"  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Glueck,  is  admirable  in  its  rea- 
soned and  mature  dealing  with  a  field  in 
which  he  is  not  only  a  master  but,  we 
hope,  a  prophet.  Would  that  physicians 
had  made  at  least  half  of  his  audience, 
for  their  understanding  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dealing  with  persons  labeled 
criminals  by  laws,  police  and  courts 
should  at  least  parallel,  if  not  surpass, 
that  of  other  professionals. 

Sir    Norman   Angell    discusses   briefly 
the  problems  of  peace,  referring  to  medi- . 
cine  as  if  epidemiology  and  immunology 
could    be    useful    in    understanding    the 
pestilence  of  wars. 

Col.  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  in  "War 
and  Medicine,"  deals  with  the  actual  and 
assumed  benefits  to  medicine  by  wars  and 
warrior  surgeons  throughout  the  ages  and 
to  the  fitness  of  armies  by  the  power  of 
peacetime  medicine  applied  before,  during, 
and  after  battles.  One  can  only  wonder 
that  so  prominent  a  disciple  of  military 
medicine  can  assume  as  he  does  that  the 
1918  pandemic  of  influenza  was  "ulti- 
mately suppressed  and  ended  by  boldly 
going  forth  to  meet  it."  If  ever  there 
was  a  natural  phenomenon  that  came, 
wreaked  its  vengeance,  and  departed  un- 
influenced by  any  conscious  overt  act  of 
mankind,  it  was  that  influenza  pandemic. 

"Aggressiveness — Individual  and  Col- 
lective," by  Dr.  Franz  Alexander,  offers 
another  theory  for  the  cause  of  war  and 
leads  us  to  imagine  that  peace  must  he 
based  first  on  "justice  and  armed  force," 
and  "later  it  will  depend  on  enlightened 
social  conscience."  Perhaps  psychiatry  has 
not  yet  mastered  its  resources  for  the  in- 
dividual well  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
the  future  pattern  of  a  peaceful  society. 

Myrtle  McGraw  tells  us  of  the  why 
and  what  of  her  studies  of  the  well  infant. 


This  is  all  useful  and  not  beyond  the 
easy  understanding  of  college  trained 
women. 

Robert  R.  Williams  in  a  lecture  en- 
titled "Nature  and  Man,"  undertakes  "to 
deal  with  the  duties  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  society,  more  than  with  the 
methods  of  medicine."  Then  he  forgets 
his  own  duty  so  far  as  to  make  no  further 
reference  to  medicine  or  society.  "The 
pyrophosphoric  ester  of  this  vitamin  (Bt) 
is  the  coenzyme  of  carboxylase,  an  enzyme 
which  is  needed  by  all  living  things  for 
the  utilization  of  starches  and  sugars." 
Probably  a  correct  statement,  but  perhaps 
obscure  to  a  lay  audience  promised  con- 
sideration of  the  duty  of  medicine  to 
society. 

It  is  a  handy  volume,  easy  to  hold  and 
read.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Co- 
lumbia Unfocrfity 

Has  Education  Failed? 

WAR  AND  EDUCATION  by  Porter  S;irKcni, 
published  by  Porter  Sargent,  11  Beacon  Stre«t. 
Boston.  $4. 

READING  a  book  by  Porter  Sargent 
is  like  browsing  through  the  "Bri- 
tannica"  while  the  radio  brings  in  "Infor- 
mation Please"  and  H.  L.  Mencken  sits 
gazjng  out  the  window,  making  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  the  passersby.  An 
evening  of  such  pastime  leaves  one  brim- 
ming with  sparkling  erudition  and  reclin- 
ing on  a  pile  of  crumpled  stuffed  shirts. 
But  the  author  suffers  from  a  malady 
similar  to  that  of  the  novelist  whose  style 
is  so  studiedly  brilliant  that  it,  rather  than 
the  story,  catches  the  reader's  attention. 
One  tends  to  forget  Mr.  Sargent's  mess- 
age in  amazement  that  a  person  who  evi- 
dently drudges  through  everything  writ- 
ten about  education,  making  copious  notes, 
retains  the  mental  snap  to  come  out  with 
cracks  like  "Those  who  have  long  snored 
in  the  quiet  comfort  of  the  over-stuffed 
endowed  chair.  ..." 

The  title  of  the  book  is  misleading. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  "Education" 
hut  very  little  about  "War."  With  slight 
modification  the  hook  could  have  come  out 
in  1929  as  "Prosperity  and  Education"  or 
in  1033  as  "Education  and  the  Depres- 
sion." By  thoughtful  arrangement  of 
countless  quotations,  joined  together  by 
his  own  vigorous  comments,  the  author 
ics  that  education,  through  preoccu- 
pation with  the  accumulation  of  undi- 
gested facts  and  timidity  in  interpreting 


social  trends,  completely  fails  to  provide 
leaders  trained  to  guide  society  toward  a 
better  world.  Instead,  potential  leaders, 
taught  to  worship  things  as  they  are, 
merely  blunder  along  with  the  flocks  into 
the  confusion  of  war  or  revolution. 

Mr.  Sargent  implies  that  we  are  in  this 
war  because  of  our  collective  dim  intelli- 
gence rather  than  because  of  high  ideal- 
ism. He  thinks  the  future  can  be  bright- 
ened only  by  companion  changes  in  our 
social  and  educational  systems.  And  he 
is  not  for  mild  remedies. 

Only  the  mossiest  traditionalist  will 
find  nothing  to  applaud  in  "War  and 
Education."  All  but  the  dullest  will  find 
it  stimulating. 

EVERETT  B.  SACK.ETT 
I  '  nircrsity   of  Xi'ii-  Hampshire 

About  Our  Jails 

JAILS  —  CAKE  AND  TREATMENT  or  MISDEUIAKAJIT 
PRISONERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Louis  N. 
Robinson.  Winston.  $3. 


1AHIS  book,  the  only  volume  of  recent 
years  to  concern  itself  with  the  baf- 
fling problem  of  local  jails,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  review  of  the  American 
jail  system  yet  published. 

It  contains  data  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  these  institutions,  and  on  such 
phases  of  the  problem  as  present  jail  con- 
ditions, methods  of  reducing  jail  popula- 
tions, state  facilities  for  care  of  mis- 
demeanants, and  the  alcoholic  in  jail.  The 
final  chapter  lists  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. The  book's  coverage  is  ex- 
tensive and  should  interest  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  delinquency  field  and  the 
many  other  welfare  workers  whose  duties 
bring  them  into  close  touch  with  local 
penal  institutions. 

The  subject  of  jails  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  upon  which  to  write 
authoritatively  and  interestingly.  Since 
there  are  some  3,800  such  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  visit  and  study  even 
a  small  percentage  of  them.  Furthermore, 
jail  systems  and  practices  vary  widely 
from  state  to  state,  and  in  most  there  is 
no  central  authority  from  which  adequate 
objective  data  can  be  secured. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  has  had  to 
rely  principally  upon  correspondence  to 
secure  his  information.  As  a  result,  the 
book  lacks  some  of  the  force  and  color 
possible  when  material  is  secured  through 
actual  experience  and  frequent  visits. 

One  serious  omission  is  the  failure  to 
mention  the  National  Jail  Association 
which,  since  its  organization  in  1938,  has 
enlisted  in  its  membership  a  number  of 
forward-looking  jail  wardens  in  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  higher  standards  of 
management. 

The    book    is,    however,    authoritative 
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and  practical.  The  author  does  not  press 
for  immediate  abolishment  of  all  jails. 
Neither  does  he  condemn  all  jails  as  relics 
of  another  generation.  He  points  out  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters  and  suggests  several  realistic  al- 
ternate methods  of  further  improving  jail 
conditions,  noting  that  the  approach  must 
be  flexible  and  in  accord  with  peculiar 
state  and  local  situations. 

Dr.  Robinson's  recommendations 
should   exert   a  deep  influence  upon   the 
thinking  of   persons  concerned   with   the 
age-old  problem  of  local  institutions. 
Commissioner  WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS 

\cw  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions 
<:nd  Agencies 

Ahead  of  His  Times 

THE  PSYCHIATRIC  NOVELS  OF  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES.  Abridgment,  Introduc- 
tion, and  Annotations  by  Clarence  P.  Oberndorf, 
M.D.  Columbia  University  Press.  $3. 

IN  THE  year  1914,  an  English  univer- 
sity man,  Alex  F.  Shand,  wrote  a 
book  called  "The  Foundations  of  Charac- 
ter." It  roused  much  interest,  being  a 
stimulating  combination  of  psychology 
and  philosophy.  In  it  the  author  urged 
psychologists  to  turn  more  frequently  to 
biography  and  fiction  for  source  material 
in  their  studies  of  personality.  Now,  after 
all  these  years,  Dr.  Oberndorf  has  done 
just  that  thing  and  has  written  a  most 
ingenious  psychological  study  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  three  novels.  He  proves 
—to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  this  re- 
viewer— that  Dr.  Holmes  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in  his  conception  of 
the  causes  and  progress  of  the  neuroses 
and  even  of  some  of  the  more  severe 
forms  of  mental  illness. 

Some  psychiatrists,  even  now,  nither 
scorn  or  are  antagonized  by  the  methods 
and  philosophy  of  psychoanalysis ;  Holmes 
anticipated  in  many  of  the  descriptions 
and  analyses  of  his  suffering  characters 
the  later  principles  laid  down  by  Freud 
and  Jung.  Dr.  Oberndorf  does  not  over- 
emphasize or  stretch  the  interpretation  of 
Holmes'  material.  His  annotations,  in 
most  cases,  are  easy  to  follow  and  seem 
to  fit  closely  the  descriptions  in  the  novels. 
Sometimes  he  introduces  material  which 
seems  rather  far  afield,  but  these  passages 
are  always  connected  with  his  own  experi- 
ences and  usually  serve  as  additional  illus- 
trations of  the  points  he  is  deducing  from 
the  text  of  the  novels. 

As  professor  of  clinical  psychiatry  at 
Columbia,  Dr.  Oberndorf  is  interested  in 
material  which  may  be  of  use  to  students. 
This  book  seems  particularly  fitted,  as  he 
suggests,  "to  introduce  undergraduate 
medical  students  to  the  subject  of  psy- 
chiatry and  later  ...  as  collateral  read- 
ing to  psychiatric  textbooks."  For  others, 
it  throws  new  light  on  Dr.  Holmes' 


psychiatric  insight  and  on  his  humanitarian 
impulses.  Through  the  annotations,  the 
novels,  often  considered  the  least  sig- 
nificant of  his  varied  literary  output,  take 
on  new  meaning  and  interest  in  their  able 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  New  Eng- 
land type  of  repression. 

There  are  good  bibliographies  and  an 
index,  \vhich  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book.  ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Emeri- 
tus, Hartford  (Conn.)  Seminary  Foun- 
dation. 

Using  the  Library 

MAKING  BOOKS  WORK,  by  Jennie  M.  Flexner. 
Simon  and  Schuster.    $2.50. 

IF  you  spend  an  evening  or  two  with 
Jennie  Flexner's  "Making  Books 
Work,"  you  may  find  yourself  saving 
hours  of  valuable  time  through  a  more 
effective  use  of  your  public  library. 

Few  people  know  how  much  time, 
money,  and  effort  a  public  library  can 
save  them.  Miss  Flexner,  readers'  ad- 
viser of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
takes  her  readers  on  a  personally  con- 
ducted library  tour,  introducing  them  to 
the  card  catalog,  the  reference  department, 
the  circulation  department,  the  library's 
special  services,  and  the  current  war  in- 
formation centers.  For  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  buy  books,  she  provides  a  list 
of  book  reviews  and  other  aids  which 
will  help  him  to  spend  his  money  wisely. 
Questions  and  answers  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  catalog,  chosen  from  questions 
actually  asked  in  libraries,  are  given  in  an 
appendix. 

Consumers  today  have  learned  that  it 
pays  to  read  before  they  buy.  As  Miss 
Flexner  points  out,  it  also  pays  to  read 
and  to  ask  questions  of  your  librarian,  be- 
fore you  borrow.  If  you  can  choose  a 
time  when  the  librarian  is  not  besieged  by 
other  questioners,  you  can  of  course  ex- 
pect more  help  and  a  more  thorough  in- 
troduction to  those  aspects  of  library  ser- 
vice with  which  you  are  unfamiliar. 

Social  workers  may  find  the  book's 
brief  section  on  "Service  for  the  Disabled" 
especially  worth  noting.  Many  libraries 
assist  with  service  to  school  children  and 
adults  whose  physical  disabilities  make 
visits  to  libraries  impossible.  When  a  local 
library  is  not  providing  these  services,  the 
librarian  may  find  a  way  to  do  so,  if  a 
social  worker  discusses  with  him  com- 
munity problems.  Returned  men  and 
women  who  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces  are  inevitably  going  to  increase  the 
community  problems  with  \vhich  a  public 
library  may  properly  be  expected  to  help. 
This  book  is  timely  reading  for  social 
workers  and  others  with  that  one  need 
in  mind.  It  is  also  recommended  for 
anyone  who  has  not  already  discovered  the 


uncounted  ways  in  which  a  library  may 
help  him.       BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 
Director  of  Educational  Service 
The  Quarric  (j'irptiratinn,  Chicago,  III. 

Sociological  Words 

DICTIONARY  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  edited  by  Henry 
Pratt   Fairchild.     Philosophical  Library.    »6. 

THE  preface  of  this  book  promises  a 
dictionary  of  the  technical  vocabulary 
of  sociology.  Nevertheless,  the  book  will 
probably  confirm  the  opinion  of  persons 
who  think  sociology  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
terms  and  data  largely  "stolen"  from 
other  disciplines  and  used  in  strange  new 
ways.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  very  useful 
to  professional  sociologists  nor  will  it 
commend  sociology  as  a  natural  science 
to  other  scientists  and  scholars. 

Some  important  sociological  terms  arc 
dealt  with  very  summarily  while  some 
non-sociological  terms  get  much  more 
space.  There  is  a  complete  lack  of 
etymological,  historical,  and  bibliographic 
reference.  There  are  ninety-eight  con- 
tributors. As  would  be  expected,  some 
give  us  better  definitions  than  others. 

It  is  the  reviewer's  opinion  that  many 
of  the  definitions  are  highly  controversial 
and  some  are  actually  unsound.  Some 
contributors  struggle  to  give  a  "socio- 
logical slant"  to  non-sociological  terms; 
others  fail  to  do  this  for  terms  that  have 
customary  sociological  implications;  some 
are  content  to  paraphrase  Webster  or  to 
use  their  common  sense. 

The  volume  appears  to  have  been  done 
hastily  and  without  the  systematic  tech- 
nical work  which  sound  lexicography  re- 
quires. Principles  of  inclusion  and  ex- 
clusion are  not  made  explicit,  thus  giving 
the  book  an  omnium  gatherum  quality. 
Important  terms  are  treated  too  briefly; 
unimportant  ones  too  fully.  Many  or- 
dinary English  words  are  included,  as 
well  as  some  slang.  Some  fields  closely 
allied  to  sociology  are  slighted,  while 
others,  such  as  economics,  political  science, 
and  cultural  anthropology,  are  over-rep- 
resented. 

To  be  useful  to  professional  sociologists, 
such  a  book  should  be  a  brief  encyclopedic 
dictionary  or  handbook  for  ready  refer- 
ence. It  should  contain  plenty  of  names, 
dates,  places,  facts  and  figures,  formulae, 
etymological  and  historical  data,  and 
standard  bibliography.  Its  material  should 
be  more  permanent  and  general  than  that 
usually  found  in  a  yearbook  and  yet 
should  not  try  to  duplicate  the  data  found 
in  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences." Something  for  sociology  some- 
what like  the  "Dictionary  of  Philosophy" 
in  the  same  series  might  be  possible  and 
useful.  READ  BAIN 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohi» 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


HEALTH    INSURANCE 

••Wayner-Murra7'Din|ell   Bill:    ^uiiuiiury    of 

Medical    Provision*"    (5«) 
•'Medical    Freedom    and    the    Wagner    Bill*' 

(  IO 
"Four     Nuliun.il     Health     Bill.     Compared" 

<3e) 
•'Health     Insurance     Plans     Under     Medical 

.Societies    (5c) 

"Reading       References      in       Medical      Eco- 
nomic*"   (Jc> 

"Facts    Again*!     Fiction  :     For    the    Wagner 
Bill"  b>   Senator  Murray   (4e) 

Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Economics 
1790  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York,  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental 
Writers'  &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARY  DOUGLAS,  Experienced  Literary  Ad- 
viser. Criticism,  editing,  revision,  research. 
Theses,  articles,  paper,  novels,  books.  430 
West  119th  Street,  New  York  City  27. 
UN  4-0400. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 


FURNITURE  REPAIRING 


SAVE  MONEY! 

Chairs,  So&as  cleaned  in  your  home  by  spe- 
cial high/trrRde  cleaning  process.  New  York 
and  vicuuty. 

*  Rugs  Shampooed 
if  Furniture  Repaired 

*  Skilled  Work  Assured 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

Me  BRIEN  AC  2-3646-7 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Woman,      Ph.D.      Political      Science,      European 

background,  several  years  of  experience  in  re 
search  for  U.  S.  government  agency,  publi- 
cations, wants  position  in  social  or  econ  >imc 
field.  Available  July  1.  7971  Survey. 

PROTESTANT  MAN  AND  WIFE,  in  forties 
(no  children),  16  years  suei-e>siul  experience 
in  two  different  approved  Children's  Home-. 
as  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Wife  need  not  necessarily  be  em 
Desire  change  to  another  Children's  Home 
field.  Trained  and  both  experienced  in  all  de- 
partments of  Institutional  work.  Best  refer- 
ences available.  7973  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  OPEN 

IN  ALASKA 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
WORKERS 

Salary  Range:  $205.00 -$235.00  per 
month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 
Area  of  work:  Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Minimum  Qualifica- 
tions: College,  4  years  Graduate  Study, 
1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social 
work.  Must  include  course  in  Child 
Welfare  and  Supervised  Field  Work  in 
Child  Welfare  and  Family  Welfare. 
Experience:  2  years  in  past  5  years  of 
social  work,  one  of  which  must  be  in  child 
welfare.  Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System, 
Box  201,  Juneau,  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail, 
supplying  minimum  qualifications. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MENTAL 
HEALTH  organization  wants  Executive  Di- 
rector, man  or  woman,  with  professional 
degree  and  wide  experience  in  field.  Organiz- 
ing and  program  planning  ability,  highest 
personal  qualifications  desired.  Must  be  able 
to  work  with  both  lay  and  professional  groups. 
Fascinating  pioneer  job  for  right  person.  State 
expectations.  7968  Survey. 


Jewish  Family  Agency  has  opening  for  qualified 
case  worker  in  its  Department  for  Care  of  the 
Aged.  The  program  of  the  department  is 
broad  in  scope  and  involves  coordination  of 
case  work  service  for  aged  and  chronic  sick 
in  the  Jewish  Community.  Excellent  salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  training  and  experi- 
ence. 7969  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER — in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency 
where  staff  members  participate  in  community 
planning  and  extension  of  service  to  meet 
wartime  needs.  Good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. Salary  range  $1760.00  to  $2760,00, 
plus  17%  additional  while  prolonged  work 
week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7957  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER— full  or  part  professional 
Group  Work  training.  No  residence.  Salary 
open.  Write  Edward  Spring,  Mitchell  House, 
38  Lawrence  Street,  Hartford  6,  Connecticut. 


WANTED — Executive  Secretary  to  assume 
charge  of  a  Community  Chest  &  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  in  a_  community  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  population  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  Good  salary  for  right  individual.  In 
reply  please  state  experience  and  qualifications. 
7970  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER,  fully  trained,  needed  by  pri- 
vate agency  in  community  of  3300  in  Eastern 
Metropolitan  Area.  Some  experience  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications. 7974  Survey. 

WANTED  :  Assistant  Superintendent.  Orphan- 
age. Twenty-four  children.  Address :  Mrs. 
Donald  Waddell,  Superintendent,  Miller 
Orphanage,  Lynchburg.  Va 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN.  38,  DRAFT  EXEMPT.  Background: 
Community  nr.;anuation,  delinquency  and  wel- 
fare research,  juvenile-family  court  administra- 
tion. Executive  position  sought  with  council 
of  social  agencies,  institution  for  children, 
juvenile  or  family  court,  statistical  research 
department.  Locate  anywhere.  7972  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR     child     welfare,     Rood  iirgani/cr 

in    staff    development    and    casework  treatment 

in     institutions.      Specially     qualified  for    ]>,y. 
chiatric    work.     7967    Sur. 

Successful  writer,  editor,  publicity  director,  re- 
search director,  welfare  field,  Who's  Who 
record,  now  free-lancing,  soon  available  for 
permanent  post.  Above  draft  age.  7945 
Surrey. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Avc.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupational,  psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Esther 
Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  -44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz. 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Ton 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Wlckershara 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman.  Margaret 
Sanger.  President.  J.  H.  Upham,  M.D. ; 
National  Director,  D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medi- 
cal Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th   St.,    N.   Y.    City.     WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,   Director. 
Every   day   9    A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to   1    P  M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  V. 


Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY,  22  East  17tli  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvey 
Lebrun,  Acting  Executive  Director.  A  non 
profit,  non-partisan  organization  of  experts 
and  laymen  interested  in  the  adoption,  im- 
provement and  extension  of  sound  soi  tal 
>eeurity  measures  for  the  people  of  Ameiu-a, 
especially  in  the  field  of  health  insurance. 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age  anil 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc. 
Cooperates  with  consumer,  labor,  employer, 
civic  welfare,  farm  and  other  groups;  dis- 
tributes educational  material;  helps  in  organ- 
ising conferences  and  public  meetings.  Aids 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  and  the 
preparation  of  literature.  Promotes  construc- 
tive legislation  and  improvements  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration.  Issues  Social  Secu- 
rity, a  magazine  of  news  and  opinion  for 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  this 
field — $3.00  per  year;  special  rates  on  quan- 
tity orders  for  clubs,  classes  and  other 
groups.  Bibliography  of  available  literature 
in  this  field,  free  on  request. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY^ 
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Midmonthly  Membership  Campaign 

• 

With  organization  virtually  complete  except  in  a  few  states,  Roy  Sorenson  and  his  campaign  com- 
mittee have  high  hopes  that  June  will  see  The  Midmonthly s  campaign  for  2,000  new  associate  members 
well  on  the  way  toward  the  financial  goal  that  will  mean  added  editorial  resources  and  a  better  job  of  so- 
cial work  interpretation  for  the  lay  and  professional  constituency  of  all  welfare,  health,  and  recreation  serv- 
ices. Substantial  reinforcement  of  these  hopes  came  from  a  representative  group  of  state  chairmen  in  at- 
tendance at  the  National  Conference  in  Cleveland,  who  met  with  members  of  the  Editorial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, discussed  The  Midmonthly's  needs  and  opportunities,  exchanged  experience,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  full  steam  ahead  in  the  immediately  ensuing  weeks. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  nearly  three  thousand  dollars,  representing  approximately  250  new  members, 
has  been  reported  from  twenty-one  states.  Five  chairmen  have  reached  or  passed  the  halfway  mark  to  their 
assigned  quotas:  Horace  Hughes,  New  York  City — $775;  Bess  Adams,  Alabama — $150;  Lillian  McDer- 
mott,  Arkansas — $45;  Judge  Walter  S.  Criswell,  Florida — $180;  A.  A.  Heckman,  Minnesota — $380.  Steady 
progress  toward  their  goals  is  shown  by:  C.  C.  Stillman,  Ohio;  Harry  M.  Carey,  Massachusetts;  Walter  L. 
.Stone,  Tennessee;  Helen  M.  Alvord,  Connecticut;  Rabbi  Emil  Leipziger,  New  Orleans;  and  many  others. 

The  broad  constituency  of  social  work — laymen,  professionals  and  agencies — and  the  potential  power  of 
The  Midmonthly's  audience  is  well  reflected  in  this  new  group  of  Survey  Associates'  supporters,  recruited 
from  every  corner  of  the  country,  through  the  growing  strength  of  our  campaign  organization. 

State  Organization 

The  following  state  and  local  appointments  are  in  addition  to 
those  already  reported  in  earlier  issues  of  Survey  Midmonthly 


Virginia — Leslie  C.  Foster.  Virginia  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Richmond,  state 
chairman 

Bess  Adams,  Alabama 

Mobile:  Ruby  Lanier,  assisted  by  Erma 
Appleby  and  Doris  Bender. 

Mabbett  K.  Reckord,  Illinois 
Chicago:  Elizabeth  Webster 

Prof.  Louis  Evans,  Indiana 

Indianapolis:  Helene  Smith,  assisted  by 
Lucille  Batson,  Cleo  W.  Blackburn,  Eliza- 
beth Blaisdell,  Allan  Bloom,  Harriet  Clif- 
ford, Louise  Griffin,  Bertha  Leming,  Syd- 
ney B.  Markey,  Robert  F.  Nelson.  Rev. 
Ralph  L.  O'Dell,  Emma  C.  Puschner.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Rothenburger. 

Gary:  Margaret  Emery,  assisted  by  Pa- 
tricia Conway,  Rev.  Kenneth  Cutler,  Emma 
Freeman,  Mark  Roser,  Major  Harry  Stris- 
sel. 


Muncie:  Gertrude  Horney,  assisted  by 
Josephine  Clevenger,  Chloe  M.  Jackson, 
Ralph  Rector. 

Greencastle:  Dr.  William  Mather. 

Greenfield:  Ruth  Heavin. 

Plainfield:  Ray  Carter. 

Tcrre  Haute:  Lena  Reading. 

Robert  H.  MacRae,  Michigan 
Grand  Rapids:  Chester  C.  Ridge. 

F.  C.  Willcoxon,  Mississippi 

Member  at  Large:  Myrtle  Mason.  State 
Public  Welfare  Office,  Jackson. 

Prof.  Charles  C.  Stillman,  Ohio 

Canton:  G.  B.  Cottrell. 

Cincinnati:  Glenn  F.  Wood  and  Otto 
Davis. 

Cleveland:   Virginia  R.  Wing. 

Columbus:  Richard  Bachman. 

Hamilton:  W.  Otis  Briggs,  Jr. 

Lima:  Richard  E.  Kirchner. 


Lorain:  Ivan  H.  Bonsall. 
Warren:  Dwight  B.  Hoffman. 

Prof.  Mary  P.  Wheeler,  South  Carolina 
Greenville:  Dyar  Massey. 
Spartanburg:  Carolina  Caldwell. 

Faber  Stevenson,  Washington 

Seattle:  Mrs.  Orpha  Christiansen,  Alic» 
Creswell,  Ruth  FitzSimons,  John  Hall,  Lil- 
lian Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert  Jones. 

Louise  A.  Root.  Wisconsin 

Beloit:  Prof.  Lloyd  V.  Ballard. 

Green  Bay:  John  McHale. 

Neenah:  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark. 

Racine:  Zella  Larimer. 

Sheboygan:   Mrs.   Konrad   C.   Testwuide. 

Wausau:  Mrs.  Melinda  Laumer. 

Assisting   in   Milwaukee:   Tom    FV.imian. 


Conference   Presidents 

Above:  Elizabeth  Wisner,  dean, 
School  of  Social  Work,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  this  year's 
president  and  presiding  officer  at  the 
conference. 

Left:  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  director 
of  medicine,  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  presi- 
dent elect  for  1945;  and  Kenneth  L. 
M.  Pray,  director,  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work,  Philadelphia, 
presidential  nominee  for  1946. 
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A  Share  in  Shaping  the  Future 

Some    highlights    of    the    Seventy-first    Annual    Meeting    of    the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  held  in  Cleveland  last  month. 


THERE  cduld  scarcely  have  been  a 
social  worker  among  the  more  than 
3,000  gathered  at  Cleveland  in  May 
whose  job  did  not  demand  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  war  and  who  did  not  hope  to 
get  some  light  and  leading  on  how  best  to 
shoulder  it.  Session  after  session  was  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  present  wartime 
problems.  Yet,  there  was  a  certain  valid- 
ity in  the  observation  of  one  participant: 
"You  might  almost  think  the  war  were 
over." 

For  the  eyes  of  the  conferees  were 
turned  definitely  toward  the  future. 
Peace  may  break  out,  they  seemed  to  feel, 
before  they  would  be  ready  to  meet  the 
special  problems  this  would  bring;  and 
they  were  almost  feverishly  attempting  to 
anticipate  what  these  would  be.  More- 
over their  talk,  both  formal  and  informal, 
showed  widespread  concern  that  when 
peace  comes  it  shall  actually  be  peace  and 
not  just  a  breathing  spell. 

Through  it  all,  social  workers  no  less 
than  laymen  seemed  to  be  preoccupied 
with  social  issues  and  action  more  than 
with  the  intricacies  of  professional  skills 
and  techniques. 

What  can  be  done  to  insure  full  em- 
ployment after  the  war? 

What  programs  are  needed  to  insure 
a  decent  standard  of  health  and  subsis- 
tence for  everyone? 

What  problems  will  be  posed  by  migra- 
tions, both  here  and  abroad? 

How  can  persons  of  different  racial 
and  cultural  backgrounds  learn  to  live 
together  ? 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 

What  part  can  we  play  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  wartorn  countries? 

These  were  some  of  the  burning  queries 
that  were  persistently  present,  and  there 
were  innumerable  corollaries  to  them: 
how  to  integrate  returned  servicemen  to 
civilian  life;  how  rehabilitate  the  dis- 
abled; not  only  how  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency  but  how  to  elicit  construc- 
tive attitudes  from  a  new  generation ; 
how  to  conserve  the  spread  of  services  and 
gains  in  cooperation  made  during  the  war 
years. 

One  of  these  gains  was  much  in  evi- 
dence. Union  participation  in  community 
activites  was  on  every  tongue.  Labor  was 
represented  on  the  program  of  a  general 
session,  of  all  the  sections,  and  of  many 
of  the  associate  groups.  This  representa- 
tion included  some  of  the  country's  largest 
unions  as  well  as  the  Labor  League  for 
Human  Rights,  AFL,  and  the  National 
CIO  War  Relief  Committee.  The  labor 
leaders  spoke  on  large  social  questions 
and  on  labor's  growing  support  of  pri- 
vately financed  services  and  its  part  in 
community  and  agency  planning.  They 
not  only  spoke,  they  listened — attending 
sessions  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  In-  fact 
several  labor  men  at  the  conference  seem 
to  have  come  solely  as  official  or  unofficial 
observers.  Their  interest  in  what  social 
work  has  to  offer  was  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. 

Throughout  the  week  (May  21-27), 
the  accent  at  the  conference  was  strong 
on  what  can  we  do?  There  seemed  to  be 
mounting  dissatisfaction  with  the  limited 


channels  available  to  social  workers  for 
making  full  use  of  the  force  of  opinion 
that  crystallized  among  them  on  the 
emergent  issues  of  the  day. 

Preserving  Wartime  Gains 

Elizabeth  Wisner,  conference  president 
and  dean  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Social 
Work,  New  Orleans,  opened  the  sessions 
Sunday  night  with  a  call  on  social  work- 
ers to  recognize  their  responsibility  for 
promoting  action  to  prevent  such  back- 
sliding as  occurred  after  World  War  I. 
That  she  characterized  as  a  period  of 
"political  reaction  and  fear  of  any  type 
of  social  experimentation,"  and  reminded 
social  workers  that  they  themselves  had 
shoved  social  reform  out  of  the  spotlight 
of  concern  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
findings  of  psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis 
which  had  resulted  in  overemphasis  on 
personal  inadequacies.  She  decried  the 
failure  of  officials  both  on  an  international 
and  a  domestic  level  to  take  advantage  of 
the  advances  made  during  the  war,  and 
she  saw  in  this  failure  the  seeds  of  World 
War  II. 

Miss  Wisner's  theme  was  war  and  the 
social  services.  She  pointed  to  advances 
in  techniques  and  coordination  made  in 
this  war  that  can  be  put  to  social  advan- 
tage later.  Largely  because  of  the  social 
legislation  which  grew  out  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Thirties,  we  entered  the 
war  period  "with  greater  resources  than 
were  available  to  us  in  1917,"  ar.d  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  social  security 
programs  have  been  hampered  from  the 


beginning  by  the  lack  01  tccnnicaily 
trained  personnel.  The  existence  of  fed- 
eral programs  has  "stimulated  the  en- 
ergies and  social  inventiveness  of  people 
in  our  states,"  and  has  proven  that  volun- 
tary effort  is  not  adversely  affected  by 
the  growth  in  public  administration. 
These  gains  that  have  been  made  in  the 
extension  of  needed  services  must  not  be 
lost  in  a  period  of  postwar  reaction. 

The  same  emphasis  on  preserving  our 
wartime  gains  was  applied  to  the  broad 
area  of  national  and  international  affairs 
by  Max  Lerner  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
PM,  on  Monday  night.  Speaking  on  the 
subject,  "A  Nation  Worthy  of  Heroes," 
Mr.  Lerner  maintained  that  we  must  or- 
ganize all  our  resources  to  make  Amer- 
ica fit  for  the  10,000,000  fighters  who 
will  return  after  the  war.  War  has 
taught  us  how  to  master  the  machine,  he 
said — a  lesson  we  must  not  forget.  If 
labor,  management,  and  government  can 
work  together  for  destruction,  then  surely 
they  can  work  together  for  a  constructive 
society.  If  economic  chaos  and  widespread 
unemployment  are  to  be  avoided,  we  must 
stick  to  the  techniques  and  controls  which 
enabled  our  wartime  economy  to  out- 
produce the  world.  These  he  listed  as: 

1.  A   genuine   partnership   between 
labor  and  management  in  which  govern- 
ment has  a  voice. 

2.  The   opening   up    of    new    foreign 
markets   throughout  the  world,   particu- 
larly in  Russia,  China,  and  India. 

3.  The  creation  of  home  markets  for 
our  products,  by  putting  on  a  great  pub- 
lic   works'    program    with    the    people's 
money  and  the  people's  taxes. 

The  returning  soldiers,  predicted  Mr. 
Lerner,  will  want  three  things:  an 
America  in  which  the  machines  are  not 
idle  and  their  own  skills  are  not  unused  ; 
a  world  without  war;  the  continuance  of 
their  belief  in  something  bigger  than 
themselves. 

Whether  or  not  they  will  get  these  de- 
pends on  our  achievement  of  three  "im- 
peratives": full  production  at  home;  par- 
ticipation in  a  world  order  abroad;  a 
democratic  humanism  among  people. 
"The  ideas  and  techniques  are  there," 
he  said — freedom,  democracy,  man's  de- 
cency to  man.  "What  we  require  is  the 
will  to  transform  ideas  and  techniqvies 
into  reality." 

Toward  Full  Employment 

Suggestions  on  just  how  full  employ- 
ment might  be  achieved  were  offered  to 
the  social  action  section  by  Alvin  H.  Han- 
sen  of  Harvard  University  in  a  paper 
which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talked  of  at  the  conference.  Mr.  Hansen 
maintained  that  unless  this  country  de- 
velops a  wide  public-investment  program. 
a  serious  postwar  depression,  after  a  few 


years  of  boom,  will  be  unavoidable.  Just 
how  serious  this  might  be  he  indicated 
by  pointing  out  that  our  productivity  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  should 
demand  for  production  fall  again  even  to 
the  level  of  1929 — the  peak  prewar  boom 
year — we  would  have  from  18,000,000  to 
20,000,000  unemployed. 

The  most  promising  field  for  govern- 
ment enterprise  as  a  means  of  offsetting 
this  danger,  he  maintained,  is  in  the  area 
of  urban  redevelopment  based  on  slum 
clearance  and  rehousing.  The  govern- 
ment must  also  direct  its  tax  policy  to- 
ward the  stabilization  of  the  nation's 
economy,  increasing  taxes  to  check  boom 
tendencies  and  encouraging  capital  out- 
lay in  beginning  periods  of  depressions. 

A  gloomier  aspect  of  postwar  employ- 
ment was  presented  by  Ewan  Clague  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  So- 
cial Security  Board.  Mr.  Clague  spoke 
before  a  session  of  the  committee  on  prob- 
lems of  youth.  He  predicted  that  many 
of  the  emergency  war  workers  who  have 
enlarged  the  labor  market  will  want  to 


When   Peace   Comes 

ELIZABETH  WISNER 

It  is  clearer  to  us  now  than  it  was  in  1918 
that  our  health  and  welfare  services  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  kind  of 
political  and  economic  order  which  lies 
ahead,  and  this  means  that  they  have 
become  of  greater  significance  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life  than  were  the  old 
charities  and  philanthropies. 

We  know  that  the  period  of  history 
which  comprises  the  great  depression  and 
the  Second  World  War  cannot  be  ignored 
and  the  clock  turned  back. 

The  mobilization  of  some  eleven  millions 
of  families,  the  employment  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  our  war  industries,  the 
increase  in  the  national  income  to  astro- 
nomical estimates,  the  war  casualties,  the 
sick  and  the  wounded — these  things  are 
happening  and  they  cannot  be  treated  by 
our  political  leaders  as  though  they  had 
not  happened. 

Nor  can  we  safely  make  use  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  and,  in  doing  so,  raise 
the  hopes  of  deprived  persons  in  this 
country  through  war  slogans  without 
serious  consequences,  if  fear  and  frustra- 
tion are  to  govern  our  national  policy 
when  the  peace  comes. 

We  cannot,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
a  group,  shape  in  its  entirety  that  peace 
for  which  we  long.  We  can,  however, 
contribute  our  small  share  to  the  shaping 
of  that  peace. 

This  conference  has  always  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
human  life — not  its  destruction.  This  con- 
ference will  continue  to  do  just  this,  for 
we  know  that  when  "all  men's  good" 
becomes  "each  man's  rule"  then,  and  then 
only,  will  peace  "lie  like  a  shaft  of  light 
across  the  land." 


stay  at  \vork.  even  after  military  demobili- 
zation. This  will  tend  to  push  out  young 
people  whose  training  is  in  specialized 
skills  demanded  in  wartime  but  useless 
in  a  peacetime  economy.  To  prepare  for 
this  eventuality  he  recommended  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  young  people  with 
"ample  opportunity  to  receive  postwar 
training  and  education,  to  obtain  social 
security  during  a  transition  period,  and 
to  secure  community  assistance  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  their  lives." 

The  trends  of  present  postwar  planning 
on  the  state  level  were  described  for  the 
section  on  public  welfare  administration 
by  Harry  O.  Page  of  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare,  who 
based  his  observations  on  material  gath- 
ered from  seven  states.  He  found  that 
state  plans  are  unanimous  in  having  the 
stimulation  of  employment  as  their  pri- 
mary objective,  and  are  looking  to  public 
works  to  provide  at  least  part  of  this 
stimulus.  They  are  divided  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  services  to 
prevent  and  meet  future  social  break- 
down. Some  are  devising  programs  for 
the  extension  of  health,  welfare,  and  rec- 
reation services,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
struction of  housing  projects.  But  "strik- 
ingly absent  from  the  membership  of  most 
of  the  legally  constituted  postwar  conv 
missions  is  a  representative  of  public  wel- 
fare." 

Wage  Earners  and  Consumers 

Corollaries  to  full  employment  in  the 
attainment  of  postwar  economic  well- 
being  are  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
minimum  wages  and  protection  against 
inflation.  These  points  were  recognized 
by  several  conferees,  among  them  L.  Met- 
calfe  Walling  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  who,  in  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  National  Consumers  League,  warned 
against  "side-door"  attacks  on  our  present 
minimum  wage  act.  These,  he  main- 
tained, are  being  made  through  state 
legislatures  which  are  reducing  the  time 
period  in  which  workers  may  sue  to  col- 
lect wages.  Social  workers  must  not  only 
guard  against  such  attacks,  but  must  also 
foster  state  legislation  to  extend  minimum 
wage  protection  to  workers  not  reached 
by  the  federal  act. 

Though  labor  represents  the  largest 
single  block  of  consumers,  it  has  only 
recently  begun  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility to  function  as  such,  accord- 
ing to  John  Adelman  of  the  Textile 
Workers'  Union,  who  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  social  action  section.  Describ- 
ing the  attempts  of  the  Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittee in  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  uphold  quality  standards  and 
strengthen  price  control,  he  said  that  even 
the  older  unions  which  "traditionally 
have  thought  in  terms  of  the  worker  as  a 
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producer  .  .  .  arc  now  thinking  in  con- 
sumer terms."  Don  D.  Humphrey  of  the 
OPA  raised  the  question  of  what  might 
happen  after  the  war  if  governmental 
price  ceilings  are  removed.  To  avoid  a 
destructive  postwar  inflation,  he  main- 
tained, the  government  must  retain  suf- 
ficient control  to  guarantee  stability. 

In  speaking  of  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  at  another  meeting  of  the  same 
section,  Oliver  A.  Peterson,  also  of  the 
OPA,  maintained  that  a  change  in  point 
of  view  was  in  order: 

"Farmers,  coal  miners,  factory  em- 
ployes, white  collar  workers,  store  pro- 
prietors, bank  officials  and  who  not — all 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  not 
only  are  producers  but  also  are  consum- 
ers. They  are  often  much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  size  of  their  incomes  than 
with  what  they  can  buy  with  these  in- 
comes." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  community  or- 
ganization section,  Caroline  F.  Ware  of 
Howard  University  urged  the  organiza- 
tion in  every  community  of  a  clearing 
house  for  consumer  information. 

Social  Security 

Neither  talk  of  full  employment  nor 
economic  planning  blinded  the  social 
workers  at  Cleveland  to  the  importance 
of  measures  for  protection  against  per- 
sonal incapacity  or  misfortune.  The  ex- 
tension and  liberalization  of  social  security 
programs  were  among  the  first  interests 
of  those  who  were  in  full  hue  and  cry  for 
social  action. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Robert  O.  Good- 
win of  Cleveland  before  the  section  on 
public  welfare  administration,  James  E. 
Murray,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Montana, 
urged  the  nationalization  of  all  the  insur- 
ance programs  as  well  as  the  assistance 
programs,  and  their  extension  to  those 
not  now  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Nationalization  of  employment  insur- 
surance  and  of  the  employment  services 
is  particularly  necessary,  he  said,  "to  as- 
sure an  orderly  demobilization  from  war- 
time to  peacetime  conditions."  Pleading 
for  the  inclusion  of  health  insurance,  he 
outlined  the  medical  care  provisions  of 
the  pending  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill 
of  which  he  is  co-sponsor. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  social  action  section,  where 
George  F.  Addes  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft,  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  gave  orgam'/ol 
labor's  reasons  for  backing  the  bill;  and 
Dr.  William  A.  Sommerfield  of  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine  gave 
those  of  organized  medicine  for  opposing 
it. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  a  national 
health  program,  Michael  M.  Davis  of  the 


Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Eco- 
nomics recommended  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  insure  decentralization  of  ad- 
ministration under  federal  standards.  He 
charged  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  its  satellite  organizations  with 
deliberate  attempts  to  confuse  the  issues 
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in  their  fight  against  it  and  all  other  pro- 
posals for  adequate  health  insurance. 

Improvement  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  its  protection  of  the  blind  was  urged 
by  Robert  E.  Irwin,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Irwin  asked  for  an  insurance  pro- 


vision, in  addition  to  blind  assistance, 
which  would  provide  annuities  for  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  blind — guide  service, 
reading  service,  and  jpecial  equipment. 

Postwar  Migration 

"It  is  likely  that  the  problems  of  re- 
location and  readjustment  in  the  postwar 
period  will  be  even  more  serious  than 
during  the  war,"  said  Katharine  F.  Len- 
root,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  in 
telling  of  the  needs  of  children  in  war 
expanded  communities.  In  this  predic- 
tion she  expressed  a  concern  felt  by  many 
a  social  worker  at  the  conference — a  con- 
cern manifested  by  the  lively  hotel  lobby 
and  dinner  table  discussions  of  the  vari- 
ous meetings  on  migration. 

Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  sessions 
of  the  special  committee  on  migration  re- 
volved around  the  need  for  making  provi- 
sion now  for  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
chaotic  movement  of  people  caused  by  the 
the  demobilization  of  war  workers.  Both 
George  H.  Bender,  congressman  from 
Ohio,  and  Robert  K.  Lamb  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  urged  the  re- 
creation of  a  congressional  committee  on 
migration.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee, maintained  that  most  migration 
is  healthy — "We  could  not  have  waged 
war  without  it."  Free  movement  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  economy,  he  said, 
and  for  this  reason  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  nationalized. 

Jane  Hoey  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance, Social  Security  Board,  vividly 
described  some  of  the  problems  that  war- 
time migration  has  brought  to  individuals, 
and  asked : 

"How  can  we  preserve  the  civil  rights 
of  the  migrants,  of  those  who  pulled  up 
stakes  because  we  promised  them  high  re- 


Making  Our  Nation  Fit  for  Heroes 
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There  can  be  no  question  at  all  about  the 
resources  which  we  have  for  this  task.  The 
problem  is  not  to  get  the  resources  either 
in  materials  or  in  men;  the  problem  is  to 
organize  them.  The  problem  is  to  organize 
them  with  wisdom  and  clarity  and  science 
and  courage.  The  problem  ...  is  to  mas- 
ter the  machine.  .  .  . 

If  anyone  thinks  that  I  have  been  too 
much  emphasizing  the  material  factors  in 
our  future  ...  I  say  that  only  a  people 
which  has  enough  for  all  can  think  of 
other  things  than  money  and  materialism. 
Only  a  people  that  has  found  greatness 
in  other  things  than  in  money,  in  serving 
the  nation  and  the  community  in  a  sense 
of  collectivity,  only  such  a  people  will  be 
able  to  survive  in  the  long  run.  .  .  . 

The   social    worker   must    no   longer   see 


himself  or  herself  as  a  patcher-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles,  of  a  bearer  of  healing 
and  consolation  in  a  vale  of  tears.  He 
must  move  from  the  realm  of  the  pathetic 
to  the  realm  of  the  heroic,  from  being  a 
repairman  to  being  a  constructor  ...  It 
continues  to  mean  hard  work  and  painful, 
day-to-day  work,  but  it  means  no  longer 
meekly  accepting  the  framework  and  the 
hand-outs  that  are  given  to  us  by  the  less 
intelligent  part  of  the  community.  It 
means  asserting  boldly  and  without 
apology  that  the  needs  of  the  community 
are  such  and  such.  .  .  . 

If  you  do  that,  you  will  be  helping  to 
build  an  America  fit  for  heroes  to  return 
to  and  to  live  in  and  thus,  in  the  process, 
you  will  find  your  own  measure  of  the 
heroic. 
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wards  and  moved  to  the  areas  of  labor 
shortage,  of  those  we  moved  for  military 
reasons,  and  of  all  the  others  who  moved 
for  purely  personal  reasons?" 

The  public  welfare  agency,  Miss  Hoey 
said,  "has  a  task  to  fulfill  in  the  search 
for  answers,  because  it  meets  migrants 
before  they  start,  when  they  leave,  en 
route,  upon  arrival,  when  they  succeed 
or  fail,  and  when  they  come  home." 

Marietta  Stevenson  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Philip  E.  Ryan  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  both  urged  the  re- 
moval of  state  and  local  settlement  and 
residence  laws  for  eligibility  to  assistance 
programs.  The  former  declared  that  it 
would  be  unfair  for  communities  that 
have  benefited  from  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  war  migrants  to  turn  their 
backs  on  them  when  demobilization 
comes.  Moreover,  she  pointed  out,  studies 
made  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments have  proved  that  people  do  not  mi- 
grate for  the  sake  of  relief. 

Mr.  Ryan  maintained  that  the  prob- 
lem could  not  be  solved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  settlement  laws — "Un- 
der present  day  conditions  settlement 
laws  are  an  evil.  An  evil  is  no  less  an 
evil  because  it  is  uniform." 

The  call  to  abolish  settlement  laws  ex- 
tended into  the  section  on  public  welfare 
administration.  There  a  paper  prepared 
by  Glen  Leet  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  which  de- 
scribed Rhode  Island's  pioneering  in  this 
direction  was  read  by  John  A.  Hamilton, 
Cranston's  elected  director  of  public  wel- 
fare, who  cannot  say  enough  in  favor  of 
his  state's  action. 

Myron  Falk  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
maintained  that  settlement  laws  are  ob- 
solete. They  create  injustices  and  indi- 
vidual hardship,  they  are  costly  to  ad- 
minister, they  are  negative  restrictive 
measures.  If  they  were  abolished,  assis- 
tance decisions  would  be  based  on  "the 
best  social  plans  for  the  individual  rather 
than  on  the  legal  factors  involved." 

Housing 

Current  congressional  threats  against 
the  whole  public  housing  program  re- 
ceived inadequate  attention  at  the  confer- 
ence. There  were  sessions  on  housing  be- 
fore the  casework  and  groupwork  sec- 
tions, but  these  were  devoted  to  methods 
of  carrying  on  tenant  services. 

Dorothy  Black  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
described  a  private  agency's  experiment  in 
offering  three  casework  services  to  the 
residents  of  a  housing  project:  referral, 
direct  service,  consultation.  Dorothy 
Kline  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority told  of  the  difficulty  of  organiz- 
ing recreation  services  for  tenants  of  a 
war  housing  project  who  work  in  shifts 
that  change  monthly.  An  experiment  in 
which  recreation  leadership  is  being  pro- 


vided to  three  permanent  housing  projects 
by  a  privately  financed  community  house 
was  described  by  John  McDowell  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  private  agency  has  taken 
responsibility  for  scheduling  the  use  of 
rooms ;  recruiting  and  supervising  group 
leaders;  providing  consultation  service  to 
adults. 

Problems  of  Youth 

That  the  widespread  interest  in  ju- 
venile delinquency  has  not  died  out  was 
evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  that  at- 
tended every  meeting  where  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  scheduled.  Among  the 
most  crowded  was  the  session  of  the  com- 
munity organization  section,  where  Brad- 
ley Buell,  executive  editor  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  and  W.  T.  McCullough  of 
Cleveland  spoke. 

Mr.  Buell  outlined  five  elements  essen- 
tial to  a  sound  community  plan  for  pre- 
vention: fact  finding;  environmental  con- 
trols; systematic  case  finding;  adequate 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services ;  educa- 
tion. Pointing  out  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency was  closely  tied  in  with  adult 
crime,  broken  homes,  and  mental  disor- 
ders, he  questioned  the  efficacy  of  any 
program  that  failed  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  family  maladjustments. 

Mr.  McCullough  described  a  Cleve- 
land experiment  wherein  modern  prin- 
ciples of  prevention  had  for  six  years  been 
systematically  applied  in  a  selected  area 
and  had  been  found  to  be  effective.  There 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency 


The  White  Man's  Future 

EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 

The  white  man  of  the  Western  world  is 
offered  his  last  chance  for  equal  status  in 
a  world  society.  If  he  accepts  equality,  he 
can  hold  a  self-respecting  place — maybe  a 
leading  place — in  the  new  order.  And  he 
may  continue  to  contribute  much  in 
science,  in  industry,  and  in  political 
maturity. 

But  if  the  Western  white  man  persists 
in  trying  to  run  the  show,  in  exploiting 
the  whole  earth,  in  treating  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  his  neighbors  as  inferiors, 
then  the  fresh  might  of  the  billion  and  a 
half  non-white,  non-Western  people  may 
in  a  surging  rebellion  smash  him  into 
nonenity. 

Negroes  are  loyal  American  citizens. 
But  it  is  natural  for  them  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  darker  people  all 
around  the  globe.  And  colored  nations 
have  been  quick  to  see  in  our  treatment 
of  Negroes  the  attitudes  they  fear  we  will 
try  to  keep  up  in  world  relations. 

We  are  learning  that  even  prejudices 
can  no  longer  be  kept  in  isolation.  To  fit 
ourselves  for  the  new  world  we  must 
practice  the  principles  we  have  long  pro- 
fessed— the  Christian  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  the  democratic  principle 
of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 


steadily  declined  while  it  rose  sharply  in 
other  areas  in  the  city. 

Fritz  Redl  of  Detroit  was  a  drawing 
card  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
special  committee  on  problems  of  youth. 
He  paid  his  respects  to  the  resistance  of 
young  people  to  the  "stupidity  quotient" 
of  adults,  and  to  adult  confusion  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  "phenomenon  of  delin- 
quency." Some  of  the  emotional  blocks 
which  prevent  real  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject include: 

1.  Anxiety  over  the  delinquency  problem 
as   a  whole   rather   than   over   the   problem 
of  the  child. 

2.  Confusion  between  helping  the  young- 
ster and  condoning  what  he  does. 

3.  Confusion   between   justice   and    really 
doing  a  job  in  changing  the  child. 

4.  Lack   of   concept   of   tactical   restraint 
and  tactical  retreat. 

5.  Escape    into    a    cynical    attitude    that 
"nothing   can   be   done   anway." 

6.  Illusion   that   a   little   more   recreation 
is    all    that   is   needed. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Training  Schools  and  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  late 
comers  found  standing  room  only.  There 
Mr.  Redl  maintained  that  many  young- 
sters who  present  "a  whole  crust  of  de- 
linquent symptoms"  have  healthy  qualities 
underneath.  The  healthy  aspects  can  best 
be  brought  out  after  observation  of  the 
youngster  in  flexible  situations,  with 
no  attempt  to  squash  all  delinquent  symp- 
toms at  once,  and  a  genuine  intention  to 
find  out  what  is  bothering  him.  When 
a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  "group  psy- 
chological virtues  can  sometimes  be  used 
as  handles  for  curing." 

Harold  F.  Strong  of  the  Children's 
Village,  New  York,  suggested  that  ju- 
venile training  schools  must  abandon  the 
stratification  of  honor  cottages  and  punish- 
ment cottages  if  they  wish  to  develop  a 
morale  conducive  to  treatment.  Instead 
of  relying  on  the  old  system  they  must  or- 
ganize around  interests,  amenability  to 
treatment,  and  group  climate. 

"We  have  found  out  that  Emily  Post 
has  many  names  and  may  even  wear  a 
zoot  suit,"  remarked  Hazel  Osborn  of 
Detroit,  in  outlining  for  the  committee 
on  youth  the  difficulties  of  running  a  teen- 
age hangout.  Among  others,  these  diffi- 
culties include:  overwhelming  attendance 
requiring  the  use  of  volunteers  without 
adequate  preparation  ;  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  action  to  take  against  anti-social 
behavior ;  administrative  problems  involv- 
ing restrictions,  membership,  fees,  fin.inc- 
ing.  breakage;  public  relations  with  the 
sponsoring  agency  and  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  problems  of 
adolescence,  young  people  today  face  the 
conflict  between  adjusting  to  a  world 
which  demands  responsible  personal  con- 
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duct  while  exhibiting  "the  vast  immoral- 
ity of  war,"  said  Margaret  Berry  of 
Pittsburgh  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  case- 
work and  groupwork  sections.  Because 
many  of  them  need  individual  help  in 
making  such  an  adjustment,  group  work 
agencies  should  have  a  caseworker  avail- 
able, either  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  on 
loan,  or  on  a  consultative  basis.  Mary 
Young  of  Chicago  pointed  to  the  value 
of  the  group  as  a  diagnostic  resource  to 
the  caseworker  and  urged  a  closer  culti- 
vation between  casework  and  groupwork 
agencies. 

The  urgent  need  for  programs  based 
primarily  on  the  social  needs  of  delinquent 
girls  was  stressed  by  Katharine  Lenroot 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  social 
hygiene.  Only  in  a  few  areas  do  social 
service  and  guidance  for  sex  delinquents 
link  up  with  medical  care.  "Treatment," 
Miss  Lenroot  said,  "must  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  girl  herself  as  a  hu- 
man personality,  and  must  not  be  ap- 
proached from  the  single  viewpoint  of 
sexual  misconduct."  Eleanor  Hutzel  of 
Detroit  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  police- 
woman who  makes  efforts  to  influence 
girls  before  they  get  into  trouble.  In  De- 
troit, policewomen  have  been  able  to  reach 
twenty  times  as  many  girls  as  the  Ju- 
venile Court  has  been  required  to  handle. 

One  of  the  serious  impacts  of  the  war 
is  registered  in  violations  of  child  labor 
laws,  said  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  North 
Carolina  state  commissioner  of  labor,  who 
spoke  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Child  Labor.  The 
effectiveness  of  national  or  state  efforts 
to  deal  with  this  breakdown  depends 
largely  upon  individual  communities  - 
"Without  popular  support  everyone  vio- 
lates the  law,  and  you  can't  punish  every- 
one." 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman  of  New  York, 
while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Shuford  on  the 
importance  of  constant  vigilance,  stressed 
the  need  of  useful  leisure  time  pursuits 
for  adolescents,  since  "the  only  sure  way 
of  removing  a  faulty  cultural  ingredient 
is  by  supplanting  it  with  a  better  and 
truer  one." 

Racial  Understanding 

Social  work  conferences  in  recent  years 
have  been  giving  major  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  At  New  Orleans 
two  years  ago,  the  setting  called  for  spe- 
cial emphasis.  At  Cleveland,  the  subject 
cropped  up  in  nearly  every  general  session 
speech,  ran  through  all  the  sectional  meet- 
ings, and  captured  the  major  portion  of 
the  programs  of  several  of  the  associate 
groups.  Among  these  was  the  Church 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  its  program  to 
the  church's  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  breaking  prejudice,  in  clearing  out  the 
vestiges  ot  discrimination  within  its  own 


ranks,    and    in    devising    "techniques    for 
lessening  hatreds." 

The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments heard  reports  of  neighborhood 
efforts  to  ease  interracial  and  intercul- 
tural  tensions.  Telling  of  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  resistance  of  public  preju- 
dice to  the  efforts  of  settlements  and  other 
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agencies  to  keep  the  balance  of  weight  on 
the  side  of  reason,  these  reports  indicated 
how  precariously  the  scales  are  balanced 
on  minority  problems. 

Keynote  speaker  on  the  race  question 
at  the  conference  proper  was  Edwin  R. 
Embree  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
Chicago,  who  spoke  on  Friday  night. 
With  the  peoples  of  the  various  colored 
and  mixed  races  greatly  outnumbering  the 
whites  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Embree's  augury  was  that  unless  the 
white  man  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal 
with  other  races  fairly  out  of  a  sense  of 
humanism,  he  may  eventually  have  to 
make  feverish  attempts  to  do  so  to  save 
his  own  skin. 

In  our  own  country  there  have  been 
two  developments  in  recent  years  in  the 
"crusade  for  decent  democratic  relation- 
ship": Negroes  are  no  longer  concen- 
trated in  any  single  section  of  the  coun- 
try; Negroes  have  made  striking  progress 
in  every  phase  of  modern  civilization, 
climbing  in  three  generations  from  the 
utter  dependence  of  slavery  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  competence  and  self-reliance. 

"Restrictions  and  discriminations  today 
are  a  cultural  lag — a  failure  of  our  think- 
ing and  actions  to  keep  up  with  the 
changed  conditions,"  said  Mr.  Embree. 

Social  workers,  he  maintained,  can,  if 
they  have  the  will,  "transform  our  pat- 
terns of  race  relations  in  a  single  decade," 
by  fighting  the  battle  on  five  fronts: 


1.  Employment — the  need  today  is  in  op- 
portunity   for   upgrading   and   in    assurance 
that   Negroes   will   not   be   the   first   to   he 
laid  off  in  the  postwar  period. 

2.  Housing — almost    without    exception 
urban    Negroes    are    confined    to    restricted 
areas  with  bad  houses  and  exorbitant  rents. 

3.  Schools — in  addition  to  equal  facilities 
for    all,    schools    must    provide    texts    and 
procedures    that    teach    and    practice     de- 
mocracy. 

4.  Other  public  services — especially  in  the 
health  field. 

5.  Law   and   order  —  specific   city   orders 
for  equal  protection   and   for  education   of 
police   personnel. 

Social  workers  can  help  organize  local 
committees  on  interracial  affairs,  and  prod 
those  that  are  in  existence  into  action. 

Lester  Granger  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  speaking  before  the  social  action 
section,  maintained  that,  to  be  useful, 
community  interracial  committees  must  be 
more  than  mere  expressions  of  public  in- 
terest— they  must  develop  social  action 
based  on  informed  leadership  and  effec- 
tive techniques.  Their  task  must  be  to 
reeducate  the  public  and  remove  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  causes  that 
feed  the  reservoir  of  racial  hatred. 

Mr.  Granger  also  urged  the  continu- 
ance of  the  federal  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  and  the  inclusion  of 
its  principles  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
national  employment  policy.  As  a  "happy 
development"  in  racial  understanding,  he 
pointed  to  the  recent  appearance  in  a 
number  of  cities  of  projects  in  intercul- 
tural  appreciation,  which  have  proved 
that  "differences  in  background  can  be- 
come interesting  stimulants  to  friendship." 
Doubts  on  the  value  of  over-all  inter- 
racial committees  were  voiced  by  Harold 
A.  Lett  of  the  New  Jersey  Urban  League 
before  the  section  on  community  organiza- 
tion. Such  committees,  Mr.  Lett  said,  are 
often  "dilettante"  in  character  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  their  place  he 
recommended  the  organization  of  groups 
for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  objec- 
tives. 

Other  minority  groups  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  conference  were  aliens  and 
Japanese  Americans.  Orville  Grays  of  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  emphasized 
the  fact  that  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
evacuated  from  the  West  Coast  should 
not  be  confused  with  prisoners  of  war  or 
internees. — "They  are  a  dislocated  group 
of  people,  removed  from  their  homes  and 
their  means  of  livelihood  as  a  war- 
time emergency  measure.  As  such,  they 
are  entitled  to  treatment  according  to 
American  standards  of  decency."  Point- 
ing to  the  impossibility  of  creating  a  truly 
An-:-:  ir.'.n  pattern  of  life  within  an  at- 
mosphere of  restriction,  be  said:  "Every 
additional  month  of  residence  in 
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tion  centers  fosters  institutional  patterns 
of  life,  makes  more  difficult  the  adjust- 
ment outside  and  thereby  prolongs  gov- 
ernmental responsibility." 

The  groupwork  section  staged  a  meet- 
ing in  which  Fred  R.  Ross  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  in  Cleveland,  M. 
Kunitani,  of  Cleveland,  and  Margaret 
Day  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  in- 
tegration into  community  life  of  resettled 
evacues.  Mr.  Ross  pointed  out  that  the 
ordinary  newcomer  to  the  community  can 
take  part  in  it  or  leave  it  alone,  but  that 
with  the  Japanese  Americans  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  whole  resettlement 
program  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  they  participate.  And  "whether  or 
not  another  blot  upon  democracy  is  al- 
lowed to  grow  depends  on  whether  or  not 
Japanese  Americans  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate." Because  of  the  prevailing  pat- 
terns of  community  prejudice,  said  Mr. 
Ross,  understanding  can  only  be  devel- 
oped within  organizations  that  can  offer 
the  evacues  opportunities  "to  meet,  work, 
and  play  with  others  and  form  lasting 
friendships." 

Mr.  Kunitani  enumerated  the  condi- 
tions which  operate  against  success:  the 
comparative  youth  of  the  resettled 
evacues,  linked  with  the  absence  from  the 
community  of  other  young  men  of  the 
same  age ;  the  nissei's  fear  of  running  into 
experiences  which  might  shatter  their 
pride;  economic  insecurity;  lack  of  lead- 
ership. Attempts  at  integration  are  most 


successful  when  carried  out  on  a  neighbor- 
hood level. 

Miss  Day  described  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  a  girls'  residence  club,  "100  per- 
cent Anglo  Saxon,"  in  inviting  several 
nissei  to  join  the  group.  The  experiment 
turned  out  to  be  a  "great  resource  for 
the  agency  in  its  attempts  to  create  hu- 
man understanding  in  young  people." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  International  Institutes,  Local 
Centers,  Councils  and  Leagues  for  the 
Foreign  Born,  Evelyn  W.  Hersey  of  the 
U.  S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  not  only  described  the  govern- 
ment's program  for  interned  aliens  but 
spoke  of  the  problems  faced  in  American 
communities  by  refugees  from  enemy 
countries.  A.  Ford  Hinrichs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  pointed  out  before  the 
Common  Council  of  American  Unity 
that  the  extent  of  discrimination  against 
aliens  in  the  postwar  period  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  or  not  there  is  full 
employment.  If  not,  most  people  will  be 
looking  inward  on  their  own  problems 
and  "will  be  in  no  mood  to  look  outward 
on  the  special  problems  of  minority 
groups." 

Towards  Reconstruction 

The  problems  of  helping  the  world  to 
heal  its  war  wounds  occupied  a  major 
portion  of  the  conference's  attention. 
Moreover,  some  officials  of  the  United 


Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration apparently  had  come  to  the 
conference  not  only  to  tell  of  the  pl»ns 
for  aiding  liberated  countries  but  also  to 
recruit  personnel  for  the  job. 

Fred  K.  Hoehler,  1943  conference 
president  in  absentia  because  of  OFRRO 
duties  in  North  Africa,  was  present  this 
year  as  UNRRA's  director  of  displaced" 
persons.  At  Tuesday's  general  session  he 
outlined  plans  now  being  laid  for  pro- 
viding the  liberated  countries  with  relief 
supplies,  relief  services,  rehabilitation 
supplies  and  services,  rehabilitation  of 
public  utilities  and  services.  UNRRA's 
first  task,  however,  will  be  to  help  get 
some  20,000,000  displaced  persons  back 
home.  This  will  require  registration  and 
identification,  and  health  services  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  epidemics.  Basic  to 
the  whole  program  will  be  the  provision 
of  proper  nutrition  and  social  services, 
particularly  to  children. 

The  establishment  of  UNRRA.  Mr. 
Hoehler  said,  is  a  "virtual  declaration  of 
inter-dependence."-  "The  moral  obliga- 
tion to  make  UNRRA  a  success  is  obvi- 
ous, for  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
there  can  be  no  prosperity,  no  stability, 
no  peace  in  a  world  which  is  torn  by 
misery,  starvation,  and  disease." 

Mr.  Hoehler  also  spoke  before  the 
casework  section  where  he  described  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  program, 
basing  his  description  on  his  experiences 
with  OFRRO.  Foreign  relief,  he  sui.l, 


Wartime  difficulties,  which  last  year  re- 
sulted in  the  cancellation  of  the  third 
regional  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference one  week  before  it  was  scheduled 
to  convene  in  Cleveland,  this  year  seemed 
to  have  little  effect  on  conference  machin- 
ery— at  least  as  far  as  outward  appearances 
were  concerned. 

Meeting  places  were  convenient,  and  if 
they  were  hot,  neither  the  war  nor  the 
conference  staff  could  be  blamed  for  the 
muggy  weather;  adequate  rooms  were 
available  to  all  who  were  provident 
enough  to  engage  them  in  advance;  ex- 
hibit space  was  ample  and  well  laid  out; 
not  more  than  a  handful  of  speakers  failed 
to  show  up  for  the  scheduled  programs. 

In  fact,  so  smoothly  did  things  run  that 
Howard  R.  Knight,  conference  general 
secretary,  and  Jane  Chandler,  assistant 
secretary,  said  they  received  more  com- 
mendations and  fewer  complaints  than  any 
year  within  their  memories. 

The  printed  program  itself  was  evidence 
of  the  tremendous  task  of  detailed  plan- 
ning that  goes  into  conference  arrange- 
ments. There  were  187  meetings  during 
the  week — 6  general  sessions,  74  section, 
special  committee,  and  war  agency  meet- 
ings, and  107  associate  group  meetings. 


Facts  and  Figures 

At  the  annual  business  sessions,  the  time 
and  place  committee  reported  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  make  a  choice  for  a 
1945  meeting  place,  as  no  invitations  had 
been  received.  However,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  conference  continue 
its  plans  to  meet  next  year,  with  the  time 
and  place  being  decided  by  the  executive 
committee  later  on. 

Officers  elected  for  1945,  through  the 
mail  balloting  conducted  some  weeks 
earlier,  were  announced  as: 

President:  Ellen  C.  Potter,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
Trenton. 

Vice-president:  Linton  B.  Swift,  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  New 
York  City. 

Second  rice-president:  Lea  D.  Taylor, 
Chicago  Commons,  Chicago,  III. 

Third  vice-president:  Anita  J.  Faatz, 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three-year  terms:  Harry  M. 
Cassidy.  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley; Helen  R.  Jeter,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Lillian  J. 
Johnson,  executive  secretary,  Ryther  Child 
Center.  Seattle.  Wash.;  Maude  T.  Barrett, 


Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  Federa- 
tion of  Social  Agencies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  National  Consumers 
League,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mary  B.  Hoi- 
singer,  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  of  the  five  conference  sec- 
tions: social  case  work,  Marian  M. 
Wyman,  Family  Society  of  Boston,  Boston. 
Mass.;  social  group  work,  Chester  Bower, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Houston, 
Tex.;  community  organization,  Louise  A. 
Root,  Milwaukee  County  Community 
Fund  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  social  action,  Donald  S, 
Howard,  UNRRA,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
public  welfare  administration,  William 
Habcr,  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nominations  for   1946  were: 

President:  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-presidents:  Arlien  Johnson,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Paul  T.  Beisser,  St.  Louis 
Provident  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Sanford  Bates,  New  York  State  Board  of 
Parole,  New  York  City. 
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requires  personnel  witn  eneigy,  experience 
in  working  with  public  officials,  imagina- 
tion, ingenuity,  language  (secondary), 
and  a  philosophy  based  on  appreciation  of 
people. 

At  the  same  meeting  Martha  Brans- 
combe,  also  of  UNRRA,  read  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mary  Craig  McGeachy,  di- 
rector of  its  welfare  division.  Miss  Mc- 
Geachy stressed  the  point  that  only  by 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  enemy's  goal 
was  to  destroy  human  relations  can  we 
help  the  peoples  of  the  occupied  countries 
to  get  on  their  feet  again.  The  postwar 
period  must  give  scope  for  the  habit  of 
participation  among  those  who  acquired 
it  during  the  underground  period.  "The 
ideal  UNRRA  welfare  worker  will  be  the 
kind  who  knows  how  to  organize  himself 
out  of  a  job." 

At  the  groupwork  section,  Erwin 
Schuller  of  the  British  Council  of  So- 
cial Service,  told  of  the  plans  of  British 
youth  groups  to  extend  groupwork  serv- 
ices to  the  young  people  of  liberated 
countries.  In  doing  so,  he  warned,  out- 
siders must  beware  of  imposing  a  pat- 
tern, though  they  must  stick  to  their  basic 
principles.  -Young  people  in  the  under- 
ground are  performing  innumerable  tasks 
which  give  them  a  sense  of  bearing  their 
part  in  world  affairs,  and  "we  must  see 
to  it  that  the  relief  period  for  them  is 
at  least  as  thrilling  as  resistance  has  been." 
The  postwar  problem  presented  in 
Europe  by  its  millions  of  displaced  people 
was  examined  by  Mary  Hurlbutt  of  New 
York  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
migration.  Among  the  people  who  will 
want  to  be  on  the  move  the  minute  the 
war  is  over,  she  said,  are  war  fugitives, 
evacues,  prisoners  of  war,  conscripted  and 
recruited  labor,  transplanted  populations, 
expelled  persons,  potential  refugees. 
UNRRA  and  an  Interallied  Committee 
on  Repatriation  are  now  working  out 
plans  for  those  who  will  want  to  return 
home.  There  will  be,  however,  many  per- 
sons who  will  not  want  to  go  back  to 
their  former  countries  and  others  who, 
for  political  reasons,  will  be  unable  to 
return.  These  will  compose  the  "real 
postwar  refugee  problem." 

The  part  American  private  agencies 
will  take  in  the  foreign  relief  and  re- 
habilitation program  was  outlined  by 
Clarence  King  of  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Ser- 
vice, at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  International  Insti- 
tutes. Under  agreements  made  between 
UNRRA  and  voluntary  agencies  experi- 
enced in  foreign  operations,  the  latter 
will  supply  UNRRA  with  staff.  Salaries 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  agencies,  expenses 
by  UNRRA. 

"Isn't  it  time  that  we  put  some  of 
the  creative  energy  into  peace  that  we 
have  been  putting  into  the  war?"  asked 


Kenneth  Lindsay,  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  at  a  panel  on  postwar  plan- 
ning in  relation  to  the  children  of  the 
world.  This  was  arranged  by  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  with  par- 
ticipants from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  France,  China,  and  Brazil. 
That  some  effort  is  being  exerted  in  this 
direction  he  indicated  by  telling  of  the 
British  Parliament's  recent  act  making 
many  children's  services  compulsory, 
among  them  nursery  schools  and  hot 
lunches,  and  by  outlining  the  present  plans 
for  a  reorganized  educational  structure. 

Mrs.  Ping  Ling  of  Canton,  China,  de- 
scribed the  services  being  rendered  within 
her  country  to  refugee  children,  children 
in  occupied  territory,  and  guerilla  chil- 
dren. Day  nurseries  and  orphanages  have 
been  set  up  and  training  programs  estab- 
lished for  children's  workers. 

Canadian  planning,  as  outlined  by 
George  F.  Davidson  of  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council,  looks  forward  to  a  fed- 
eral department  of  social  welfare;  chil- 
dren's and  family  allowances;  health  in- 
surance on  a  provincial  basis;  old  age 
insurance.  Mr.  Davidson  recommended 
children's  allowances  as  a  method  of  mak- 
ing up  the  differential  in  personal  obliga- 
tions which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  wage 
standards. 

For  Returned  Servicemen 

Though  the  problem  of  aiding  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  at  Cleveland,  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  conferees  were  even  more  deeply 
concerned  with  the  question  of  rehabili- 
tating our  own  young  men  who  are  al- 
ready returning  home  with  the  scars  of 
war. 

At  a  panel  arranged  by  the  National 
Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services  on  the  question  of  how  best 
to  prepare  the  civilian  population  for  the 
return  of  discharged  servicemen,  several 
points  of  view  emerged.  Referring  to  the 
fears  of  community  disgrace  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  men  discharged  for  psycho- 
neuroses,  Dorothy  Simpson  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  said  that  the  average 
citizen  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
many  of  the  men  who  are  not  up  to 
military  requirements  for  one  reason  or 
another  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  civilian  life. 

Bernard  A.  Roloff  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  other  hand,  warned  against  over- 
publicity  in  regard  to  returned  service- 
men. The  accent  should  be  on  normal 
relations — "All  the  men  who  come  back 
won't  be  problems  and  we  don't  want  to 
treat  them  as  problems."  Roland  B. 
Darling  of  Boston  pointed  out  that  vet- 
erans' service  centers  had  found  that  "400 
men  will  have  400  patterns  of  reaction 
to  discharge."  Therefore,  no  one  formula 
for  dealing  with  them  should  be  set. 


i^uther  Woodward  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  said  that  ex- 
perience in  rehabilitation  clinics  showed 
that  the  chief  need  is  for  understanding 
in  the  home. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  where  he  told  of  the  medical 
survey  program  of  Selective  Service  under 
which  social  workers  are  now  providing 
social  and  health  histories  to  induction 
medical  examiners  in  forty-two  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  About  8,000 
social  workers,  public  health  nurses,  and 
others  are  engaged  in  this  work  as  medi- 
cal field  agents,  most  of  them  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

"Practically  all  men,  even  those  who 
had  not  wanted  to  get  into  military  ser- 
vice, seem  to  be  emotionally  upset  over 
rejection  by  the  armed  forces,"  said 
Dorothy  Paull  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
describing  a  demonstration  service  for  re- 
jectees located  at  an  induction  center.  The 
service  is  spotlighting  the  need  for  psy- 
chiatric facilities  throughout  the  state  and 
for  an  educational  program  with  em- 
phasis on  prevention. 

Jean  L.  Gregory,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
told  of  a  project  which  provides  inter- 
views with  all  veterans  returning  to  three 
selective  service  boards.  Most  of  them 
are  not  ready  for  casework,  she  said,  and 
the  first  step  is  one  of  selecting  those 
who  are. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  casework  section, 
Lt.  Col.  Cornelius  E.  Gorman  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  told  of  the  army's 
three  criteria  for  separating  men  from 
service : 

1.  Would   his  physical   condition   pre- 
clude  him   from   further   service   to   the 
army  ? 

2.  What   would   be   the   effect  of   his 
condition  on   the  community — is  it   con- 
tagious ? 

3.  Can  he  be  retrained  for  another  type 
of  army  service? 

Before  discharge,  said  the  colonel,  the 
soldier  is  given  the  best  available  medical 
attention  until  he  has  reached  the  point 
of  "maximum  hospitalization" ;  the  best 
medical  appliances;  a  program  of  physical 
reconditioning;  beginning  vocational 
training. 

In  order  to  help  bring  returned  ser- 
vicemen to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
use  the  government  programs  and  other 
services,  suggested  Eleanor  Cockerill  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  caseworker  must  be  aware 
of  the  meaning  for  him  of  his  separation 
from  the  military  service  and  of  the  phy- 
sical and  emotional  impairment  he  has 
undergone.  There  are  some  men  who 
cannot  accept  either  casework  or  psy- 
chiatric help  because  their  feeling  of  loss 
is  too  great. 

The  various  processes  that  go  into 
vocational  rehabilitation  were  revealed  at 
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a  panel  arranged  by  the  National  Council 
on  Rehabilitation  with  participants  repre- 
senting many  of  the  professions  which 
these  processes  involve.  In  addition  to 
the  patient,  the  cast  of  characters  in  a 
rehabilitative  procedure  were  named  as: 
physician,  medical  social  worker,  physical 
therapist,  occupational  therapist,  psy- 
chiatric social  worker,  psychiatrist,  pub- 
lic health  nurse,  vocational  counselor, 
placement  and  occupational  worker,  in- 
dustrial personnel  manager. 

Preceding  the  panel  discussion,  Michael 
Shortley  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Federal  Security  Agency,  de- 
scribed the  provisions  of  the  new  rehabili- 
tation act.  Vernon  Banta  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security 
Board,  said  that  the  success  of  a  program 
of  placement  of  the  handicapped  in  in- 
dustry depends  largely  on  obtaining  good 
job  analyses  from  plants  and  better  con- 
sideration of  the  handicapped  worker  on 
the  part  of  the  plant  supervisory  staff. 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration outlined  plans  and  pro- 
cedures being  developed  to  restore  dis- 
abled servicemen  to  useful  life.  "Voca- 
tional training,"  he  said,  "will  include 
training  on  the  job  and  institutional  train- 
ing." For  the  latter,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  use  established, 
accredited  institutions. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  developing 
into  a  specialized  type  of  generic  social 
casework  for  which  the  social  work 
schools  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
training,  maintained  Mary  E.  Mac- 
Donald  of  Chicago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work.  While  a  rehabilitation  worker 
needs  a  knowledge  of  disability  implica- 
tions, vocational  guidance,  training,  work- 
men's compensation,  vocational  oppor- 
tunities, and  industrial  conditions,  she 
also  needs  the  basic  understanding  of 
people  and  the  skills  that  are  those  of  the 
caseworker. 

Changes  and  Portents 

All  through  the  conference,  discussions 
were  much  alive  to  wartime  develop- 
ments in  procedures  which  may  produce 
permanent  changes  in  social  work  con- 
tent and  form.  There  was  new  emphr's's 
on  what  social  work  as  a  profession  has 
to  offer  in  other  fields.  How  even  skills 
and  methods  might  be  undergoing  changes 
was  indicated  by  the  talk  of  short  contact 
interviewing  and  group  interviewing.  The 
federally  sponsored  impetus  to  community 
organization  for  the  provision  of  needed 
services  was  also  being  referred  to  as  a 
development  that  might  have  come  to 
stay. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  casework  anil 
groupwork  sections,  Cynthia  R.  Nathan 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  told  of 
changes  in  casework  practice  that  had 


come  about  out  of  necessity  when  a  Red 
Cross  worker  at  an  army  camp  had  to 
help  a  large  number  of  men  quickly.  By 
interviewing  them  in  groups  he  not  only 
accomplished  the  job  but  found  a  method 
that  had  some  positive  factors  besides 
speed.  He  had  been  able  to  establish  him- 
self more  readily  with  the  group  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  some  of 
the  individual  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
could  quickly  pick  out  those  men  who 
needed  further  help.  Mrs.  Nathan  also 
spoke  of  group  activity  programs  in  army 
hospitals,  in  which  individuals  who  will 
not  respond  to  interviewing  often  reveal 
their  thoughts.  She  told,  too,  of  the  use 
of  group  discussions  of  mental  or  nervous 
diseases  used  as  a  means  of  helping  men 
to  accept  their  illness. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Katherine  Corn- 
well  and  Genevieve  Sennett,  both  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  read  by  Mrs. 
Cornwell,  described  how  the  caseworker 
and  groupworker  in  an  army  hospital 
work  closely  together  in  an  effort  "to  help 
the  patient  be  drawn  into  reality  instead 
of  withdrawing  into  himself." 

After  the  war  the  work  of  private  fam- 
ily agencies  will  be  mainly  with  veterans 
and  industrial  workers,  predicted  Mal- 
colm S.  Nichols  of  Boston  before  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
He  advised  agencies  to  establish  outpost 
services  rather  than  lend  their  workers  to 
operate  under  another  organization  when 
their  caseworkers  are  called  upon  to  assist 
in  other  fields.  He  pointed  to  this  prac- 
tice and  the  establishment  of  fee-charging 
services  as  indications  that  family  service 
is  moving  away  from  the  relief  field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  casework  section, 
industrial  personnel  counseling  was  pre- 
sented as  a  new  field  of  social  work  by 
Grace  Wilson  of  Baltimore.  The  service 
deals  with  such  personal  problems  as 
budget  making,  arrangements  for  child 
care  and  transportation,  family  difficul- 
ties, and  personal  hygiene,  and  with  such 


From  the  Pacific  Coast,  Arlien  Johnson 


plant  problems  as  interpretation  of  health 
and  safety  regulations,  maintenance  of 
discipline,  induction  of  new  workers, 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
unfavorable  working  conditions. 

The  most  significant  development  in 
the  groupwork  field  to  come  out  of  the 
war,  according  to  Roy  Sorenson  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Young  Mens' 
Christian  Association,  who  spoke  before 
the  groupwork  section,  was  the  instiga- 
tion by  the  United  Service  Organizations 
of  national  financing  to  provide  equitable 
distribution  of  services.  Mr.  Sorenson 
maintained,  however,  that,  on  the  whole, 
groupwork  agencies  have  not  made  war- 
time gains  equal  to  their  opportunities. 
While  there  is  more  awareness  of  un- 
equal distribution  of  services  within  large 
cities,  little  has  been  done  to  remedy  the 
situation.  As  some  new  types  of  service 
which  bear  watching,  he  named  youth 
councils,  teen-age  canteens,  and  day  care 
activities  for  adolescents.  A  wartime  de- 
velopment which  must  be  preserved  is 
the  "stress  on  education  for  citizenship." 

The  continuance  of  this  movement  was 
also  urged  by  Lucy  Garner  of  Chicago, 
who  went  a  step  farther  in  her  termi- 
nology and  called  it  "education  for  world 
mindedness."  This,  she  said,  requires  a 
"deliberate  slant,"  for  "children  won't 
'catch'  it  from  scrap  drives  and  the  like." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Groupwork, 
Helen  Rowe  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  named  nine  groupwork  areas  for 
consideration  in  postwar  planning: 

1.  Expansion   of  leisure   time  services   to 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  groups. 

2.  Migrant  youth  and  migrant  families. 

3.  Persons    with    mental    and    emotion»l 
disturbances. 

4.  Youth  who  may  become  unemployed. 

5.  Clarification  of  the  meaning  of  group- 
work  in  terms  of  small  communities. 

6.  Definition  of  the  responsibilities,  train- 
ing needed,  and  qualifications  of  both  pro- 
fessional  and  volunteer  workers. 

7.  Provision     of     wholesome     commercial 
recreation. 

8.  Definition     of     responsibility     between 
private   and    public   agencies. 

9.  Education  for  constructive  use  of  lei- 
sure time  by  schools   and  private   agencies. 

New  developments  introduced  to  social 
work  by  the  USO  were  discussed  in  a 
special  meeting  sponsored  by  that  or- 
ganization. Ray  Johns  of  the  national 
staff  told  of  how  progress  is  being  made 
in  "fusing  the  values  of  national  planning 
with  local  responsibility."  Hedlcy 
Dimock,  also  of  the  national  staff,  placed 
among  USO's  contributions  the  develop- 
ment of  short-contact  groupwork  and  a 
method  of  providing  decentralized  recre- 
ational leadership  for  isolated  spots. 

USO's  "exceptionally  successful  for- 
mula for  using  volunteers,"  said  Louis 
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Kraft  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  is  based  on  its  particular  pattern 
of  community  organization.  Beginning 
with  a  service  rather  than  a  blueprint,  the 
organization  "has  been  the  expression  of 
a  function  that  has  been  developed  nat- 
urally and  has  been  accepted  by  the  par- 
ticipants because  they  themselves  recog- 
nized the  need." 

In  speaking  for  the  section  on  public- 
welfare  administration,  Louis  Towley  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  exemplified  the  accent  on  service 
which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  em- 
phasis on  eligibility  establishment  in  many 
public  welfare  departments.  "The  big- 
gest resource  of  any  community,"  he  said, 
"is  its  people."  This  requires  their  devel- 
opment in  two  directions:  economic  well- 
being  and  self-realization.  To  develop  re- 
sources for  the  latter  is  the  most  difficult 
of  social  work's  jobs,  for  it  involves  get- 
ting community  participants  to  accept  and 
practice  social  work  techniques. 

"Social  work,"  said  Mr.  Towley,  "is 
a  way  of  looking  at  people.  Its  attitude 
can  well  be  used  by  the  community." 

Some  old  time  traditions  of  foster  care 
of  children  should  be  surveyed  anew  be- 
cause of  the  present  war-caused  shortage 
of  foster  homes,  suggested  Dorothy 
Hutchison  of  New  York  at  a  meeting  of 
the  casework  section.  Consideration  might 
be  given  to 

1.  The  single  woman  as  a  potential  foster 
parent. 

2.  A  revision  of  boarding  rates  upward. 

3.  Wide  use  of  publicity,   with   emphasis 
on  the  profession  of  foster-parenthood. 

4.  Attempts    to    attract   homes    from    the 
upper  income  groups. 

5.  Modifications    of    standards,    such    as 
letting   two   children   sleep   together;    more 
latitude    in    accepting   parents;    earlier   dis- 
charge of  adolescents. 

Discussion  in  a  meeting  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  on  guides 
for  the  future  in  today's  joint  campaigns 
for  foster  homes,  brought  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  publicity  in 
home  finding,  but  varying  points  of  view 
on  whether  this  could  be  most  effective 
through  an  intensive  campaign  or  through 
a  continuous  plan  of  interpretation. 
Daniel  L.  Elliot  of  Cleveland  maintained 
that  today's  experiences  point  to  the  need 
for  "soul-searching"  by  child-caring 
agencies  to  determine  whether  there 
should  not  be  more  integration  between 
foster  homes  and  institutions. 

In  a  meeting  on  day  care  sponsored  by 
the  Child  Welfare  League.  Mary  C. 
Schauffler  of  Cleveland  said  that  the 
granting  of  public  funds  for  this  service 
through  the  Lanham  act  signified  recog- 
nition by  the  federal  government  not  only 
of  the  need  for  women's  services  in  war- 
time but  also  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
child  life. 


The  wartime  gains  in  community  or- 
ganization stimulated  by  state  and  local 
defense  councils  were  reviewed  in  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  by  Thomas  Devine  of  the  OCD's 
national  staff.  He  said  that  the  forty-eight 
state  defense  councils  and  11,488  local 
defense  councils  have  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  integrating  the  horizontal 


Leonard  Mayo,  one  of  the  busy  hosts 

(council  of  social  agencies)  and  vertical 
(federal-state-local)  approaches  in  plan- 
ning for  human  needs.  Wartime  prob- 
lems have  made  evident  five  principles 
which  have  all-time  implications: 

1.  The  involvement  of  community,  state, 
and  national  action  in  the  solution  of  most 
health   and  welfare  problems. 

2.  The   need    for   a   national    liaison   ser- 
vice to  facilitate  cooperative  action  by  com- 
munities, states,  federal  and  national  agen- 
cies. 

3.  The     requirement     of     joint     planning 
which    includes    and    influences    both    public 
and  private  programs. 

4.  Vestment  of  authority  for  over-all  or- 
ganization in  the  local  government. 

5.  Non-partisanship   on   the    part   of    the 
planning  body,  which  must  be  broader  and 
more  representative  than  any  particular  ad- 
ministration. 

Community  Planning 

A  picture  of  community  planning  in  the 
grand  manner  was  made  available  to  the 
conferees  by  the  community  organization 
section,  through  a  discussion  of  the  Syra- 
cuse (N.  Y.)  "total  community  plan"  be- 
ing financed  by  the  magazine  Fortune. 
Describing  the  nature  of  the  experiment, 
which  has  at  its  disposal  "a  whole  flock 
of  experts — social  scientists,  architects,  en- 
gineers, lawyers."  Guy  Greer  of  Fortune 
pointed  out  that  it  has  broken  ground  in 
two  principal  directions:  the  scope  of  its 
coverage  (countywide)  ;  and  research  and 
public  participation.  Mrs.  Jacob  Eckel  of 
Syracuse,  in  telling  of  how  cultural  plan- 


ning has  been  part  of  the  project,  praised 
the  value  of  the  planning  council  as  an 
educational  force.  Scotia  R.  Ballard,  also 
of  Syracuse,  outlined  the  procedures  and 
techniques  used  by  the  local  council  of 
social  agencies  in  handling  its  part  of  the 
project. 

The  Syracuse  plan  also  came  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  program  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Groupwork. 
There,  Bradley  Buell  pointed  out  that  at 
present  recreational  services  are  largely 
concentrated  in  sections  of 'the  city  hav- 
ing relatively  few  economic  problems.  Ex- 
perts studying  plans  to  extend  coverage 
have  recommended  that  they  include  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  public  and 
private  agencies,  as  follows: 

1.  Provision  of  physical  facilities — public. 

2.  General  activity  program — public  and 
private. 

3.  Function  of  groupwork — predominantly 
private  but  with   possibility   of  public  con- 
tribution. 

4.  Camping — principally   private. 

Rural  and  suburban  areas  came  under 
discussion  in  other  meetings  of  the  com- 
munity organization  section.  The  ele- 
ments in  a  rural  area  that  lend  themselves 
as  bases  for  organization  were  outlined  by 
D.  E.  Lindstrom  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, who  lamented  the  fact  that,  although 
55  percent  of  the  country's  school  chil- 
dren live  in  rural  areas,  social  workers 
have  given  such  areas  little  attention.  H. 
A.  Amerman  of  the  Illinois  State  War 
Fund  spoke  of  the  impetus  given  by  state 
war  chests  to  rural  organization  for  social 
planning.  He  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  state  chest  might  not  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  "not  only  as  a  fund 
raising  instrument  for  agencies  function- 
ing on  a  statewide  basis,  but  to  provide 
advisory  service  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  local,  district,  and  area  com- 
munity organization  and  welfare  plan- 
ning." 

In  discussing  social  planning  on  a 
metropolitan  basis,  Harry  M.  Carey  of 
Boston  maintained  that  a  "city  and  its 
suburban  areas  are  absolutely  interdepen- 
dent." Though  he  acknowledged  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  organizing  a  metro- 
politan fund,  he  gave  seven  reasons  why 
the  procedure  is  sound :  interdependence 
of  communities;  better  service  to  their 
people ;  better  financial  support ;  sounder 
planning;  economy;  efficiency;  practical 
necessity  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  held  just  prior 
to  the  conference,  attention  centered 
around  discussion  of  campaign  prospects, 
progress  on  a  proposed  retirement  system 
for  workers  in  social  and  health  agencies, 
and  the  functions  of  the  new  American 
War  Community  Services. 

Discussion    of    coming    campaigns 
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stressed  the  need  for  emphasizing  to  the 
public  the  importance  of  the  nil-time  com- 
munity services. 

Labor  Participation 

While  the  mutual  and  growing  interest 
between  social  work  and  labor  was  evi- 
denced throughout  the  conference,  it  was 
underscored  on  Wednesday  night  when 
two  national  labor  leaders  spoke  on  "The 
Social  Responsibility  of  Labor  in  Postwar 
Society."  Organized  labor  has  been  a 
"hard-hitting  progressive  force  for  social 
improvement"  throughout  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  country,  said  Matthew  Woll, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  League  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  AFL.  Today  labor  and  so- 
cial work  both  have  a  responsibility  "to 
see  to  it  that  the  dislocations  which  occur 
when  the  war  ends  shall  be  as  painless  as 
possible."  Because  "private  initiative  and 
democracy  go  hand  in  hand,"  governmen- 
tal and  private  agencies  must  work  to- 
gether in  this  effort.  "The  peace  that  is 
to  follow  the  victory  of  the  war  will  not, 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  determined  at  the 
peace  table.  To  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  faith  and  strength  and  the 
souls  of  the  sorely  tried  men  and  women 
everywhere." 

"Too  long  have  labor  and  other  prog- 
ressive and  liberal  elements  sought  a  com- 
mon goal  through  separate  means,"  main- 
tained Irving  Abramson,  chairman  of  the 
National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee. 
He  added  that  this  oversight  is  being  cor- 
rected today  through  the  increasing  inter- 
est in  community  affairs  being  taken  by 
labor  as  a  result  of  the  war — an  interest 
which  will  outlast  the  war.  "Workers 
know  workers'  problems  and  workers'  es- 
sential aspirations.  You  of  social  work 
are  specialists  in  social  administration. 
We  need  your  vision  and  understanding 
of  social  techniques.  We  ask  your  help 
to  implement  our  instincts  with  your 
knowledge." 

At  the  section  on  community  organiza- 
tion, Robert  H.  MacRae,  vice-president 
of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
spoke  of  the  "new,  dynamic  and  occasion- 
ally explosive  factor"  that  labor's  par- 
ticipation in  community  chests  and  coun- 
cils has  brought  to  the  field  of  social  plan- 
ning. He  named  three  reasons  for  enlist- 
ing the  participation  of  labor  in  this  di- 
rection : 

1.  The  substantial  gifts  coming  from 
labor  suggest  a  moral  right  to  representa- 
tion on  the  boards  which  control  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds. 

2.  Labor  unions   represent  instrumen- 
talities  by  which   masses  of   people   give 
expression  to  their  needs  and  desires. 

3.  At  many  points  social  work  and  or- 
ganized  labor  possess  an   identity  of  in- 
terests. 

Mr.    MacRae   also   recommended   that 


councils  of  social  agencies  maintain  di- 
visions of  labor  services  to  develop  labor's 
interest  in  social  work  processes  and 
broad  programs  for  community  welfare; 
develop  labor's  own  welfare  functions ; 
integrate  efforts  to  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards of  health,  housing  and  other  desir- 
able goals. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Abraham  Blue- 
stein  of  the  Labor  League  for  Human 
Rights  emphasized  labor's  moral  right 
and  responsibility  as  well  as  its  financial 
right  to  participate  in  the  policy  making 
of  social  agencies  and  social  planning 
councils.  Arch  Mandel  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  warned  that  labor's 
participation  may  force  social  agencies  to 
take  action  on  controversial  matters.  But 
social  agencies,  he  said,  can  afford  to  take 
such  action  when  it  has  the  support  of  a 
large  part  of  the  community. 

A  description  of  a  casework  service  s« 
up  within  a  union  was  presented  for  the 
casework  section  by  Constance  Kyle  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  She 
pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  making 
referrals  to  community  agencies,  the  so- 
cial workers  can  use  the  union  resources 
for  treatment  purposes.  The  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  union  frequently  en- 
ters into  the  union-casework  situation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  social  service  ex- 
change committee  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  James  P.  Rice  of 
Cleveland  told  of  a  workers'  service 
project  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland  and  the  Cleve- 
land Industrial  Union  Council.  Purpose 
of  the  project  is  to  help  organized  labor 
to  make  the  best  use  of  social  services  in 
the  community. 

At  the  social  action  section.  A.  A. 
Hartwell  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America  told 
of  arrangements  whereby  three  family 
agencies  provide  consultation,  referral, 
and  guidance  services  to  the  members  of 


Calling  Miss  Bailey! 

One  of  the  exciting  moments  of  the  con- 
ference for  several  persons  came  via  the 
telephone.  This  was  the  call  put  through 
one  morning  by  the  conference  secretary, 
Howard  R.  Knight,  to  Osterville,  Mass., 
to  one  Gertrude  Springer,  alias  Miss 
Bailey,  whose  absence  from  Cleveland  just 
had  to  be  made  up  for  in  some  way.  It 
took  a  while  for  the  lines  to  be  clear,  for, 
as  the  operator  said,  Mrs.  Springer  was 
telephoning  her  grocery  order.  But  the 
familiar  voice  finally  came  through. 

Among  the  dozen  or  fifteen  persons  who 
stood  in  line  to  get  in  their  "Hello,  Ger- 
trude!" were  the  present  and  future  con- 
ference president*.  Miss  Wisncr  and  Dr. 
Potter.  Mrs.  Springer,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Survey  Associates,  had  for  many 
years  covered  the  conference  for  Surrey 
Midmonthly. 


a  union  local.  He  maintained  that  the 
concept  of  social  work  is  changing  and 
broadening  as  labor  becomes  a  larger 
giver. 

Labor  and  social  work  must  collaborate 
in  six  directions,  said  Clarence  King  at 
the  same  session.  These  he  designated  as: 
securing  welfare  appropriations;  pro- 
moting social  legislation ;  securing  ad- 
equate wages  and  working  conditions; 
fund  raising  and  community  planning; 
providing  services  to  union  members; 
working  for  their  common  political  aims. 
"Both  groups,"  said  Mr.  Kins,  ''will 
lind  it  necessary  to  enter  the  political 
arena  to  fight  for  the  election  of  liberal 
administrations  that  will  support  progres- 
sive legislation." 

Methods  for  Action 

If  social  workers  at  Cleveland  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  agreement  on 
what  goals  must  be  reached  as  prerequi- 
sites to  a  sound  future,  less  unanimity 
seemed  to  exist  on  the  question  of  how  to 
go  about  achieving  them.  There  were 
those  who  felt  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  should  provide 
the  leadership,  and  others  who  felt  that 
because  of  the  AASW's  limitations  as  to 
membership  a  larger  channel  was  needed. 
There  was  some  talk,  though  not  much, 
of  the  possibilities  of  converting  the  con- 
ference itself  into  an  action  group.  There 
was  a  "Call  to  Action"  issued  by  the  new 
Social  Workers  Emergency  Committee 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  practically 
everybody  at  the  conference. 

While  all  this  activity  was  underway, 
the  special  social  action  committee,  formed 
two  years  ago  to  study  the  role  of  the 
conference  in  this  respect,  sent  some  pre- 
liminary recommendations  to  the  executive 
committee.  These  included  a  suggestion 
that  the  conference's  section  on  social 
action  be  concerned  more  specifically  with 
the  methodology  of  social  action,  offer- 
ins;  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  how 
to  get  legislation  introduced  and  bills 
passed.  The  committee  also  recommended 
that  its  life  be  continued  beyond  the  three- 
year  period  of  appointment. 

The  delegate  conference  of  the  AASW. 
held  just  prior  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence, reflected  a  change  of  emphasis  from 
matters  of  internal  organisation  to  the 
lielil  of  social  action.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  report  of  the 
association's  committee  on  organisation 
and  planning  of  the  social  services  in  the 
war  and  postwar  periods.  The  report's 
recommendations,  proposing  revision  of 
the  association's  "platform  on  the  public 
social  services"  adopted  in  1941,  were 
warmly  debated,  amended,  and  adopted. 

The   earlier   program   had    urged    that 

government     should      provide     unlimited 

work   opportunities;   the    new   edition    as- 

i  Continued  on  page 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


AFTER  its  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Senate,  the  trimming  given  "GI 
Joe's"  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
House  was  a  shock.  Rankin  of  Missis- 
sippi had  been  sponsor  of  an  identical 
House  bill  and  although  he  was  known 
to  be  unsympathetic  toward  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  features  of  the 
bill,  he  was  expected  to  go  along.  He  re- 
fused, however,  and  the  bill  as  it  em- 
erged from  his  committee  and  as  it  passed 
the  House  was  more  restrictive,  if  pos- 
sible, than  many  of  the  state  laws. 

Said  Wagner  of  New  York:  "Instead 
of  a  bill  to  enable  veterans  to  obtain  un- 
employment insurance,  the  House  bill 
reads  like  a  bill  to  deny  veterans  unem- 
ployment benefits." 

House  changes  in  the  Senate  bill  cov- 
ered nearly  every  section  but  are  par- 
ticularly severe  on  unemployment  insur- 
ance. The  amount  of  the  benefits  was  re- 
duced ;  the  length  of  time  that  benefits 
could  be  paid  was  cut;  additional  eligibil- 
ity conditions  were  inserted ;  and  adminis- 
tration generally  was  scrambled. 

The  bill  has  now  gone  to  conference. 
Unfortunately,  Senator  Wagner  is  not  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee,  al- 
though a  number  of  the  co-sponsors  of 
the  Senate  bill  are.  The  chances  are  that 
the  Senate  group  will  insist  upon  modifi- 
cations of  the  House  measure. 

The  committee's  deliberations  will  be 
shortened  by  a  very  definite  congressional 
yearning  to  clean  up  business  now  on 
hand  and  go  home.  Results  of  some  of 
the  primaries  have  indicated  to  many  that 
a  visit  home  is  advisable.  There  is.  of 
course,  the  conflict — whether  to  go  home 
to  mend  fences  and  face  the  question, 
"What  are  you  doing  here  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  war?"  or  stay  and  let  the 
other  fellow  beat  you.  However,  "GI 
Joe's"  bill  will  benefit  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  are  going  home  and 
feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  folks  what  had  been  done  for  the  vet- 
erans and  veterans-to-be. 

Speaking  of  veterans,  the  Retraining 
and  Reemployment  Administration  is  a 
lot  more  active  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. The  administration  (as  yet  it  has 
received  no  alphabetical  nickname)  has 
been  going  about  its  business  quietly  but 
efficiently.  One  of  its  activities  has  been 
a  survey  of  state  postwar  programs.  The 
data  collected  are  being  studied  carefully 
and  there  should  be  an  announcement  in 
that  connection  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  forget  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  something  more  than  just 
another  veterans  set-up.  The  Executive 


Order  creating  the  agency  defined  its 
functions  as  "general  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  activities  of  all  government 
agencies  relating  to  the  retraining  and  re- 
employment  of  persons  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  the  armed  services  or  other 
war  work  (the  italics  are  ours)."  Fur- 
thermore, the  agency  is  to  "develop  pro- 
grams for  the  orderly  absorption  into 
other  employment  of  persons  discharged 
or  released  from  the  armed  services  or 
other  war  work. 

The  fact  that  the  administrator.  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  is  also  head  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  somewhat  general  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment's  full  functions.  General  Hines, 
however,  understands  perfectly.  His  long 
experience  as  veterans  administrator 
taught  him  how  closely  connected  are  vet- 
erans and  civilian  problems.  In  other 
words,  full  employment  for  veterans  is 
impossible  without  full  employment. 

The  so-called  veterans  service  commit- 
tees, which  General  Hines  has  announced 
are  to  be  set  up  in  every  state  and  every 
community,  are  to  centralize  aid  to  vet- 
erans and  dislocated  war  workers.  These 
are  to  be  information  centers  and,  it  is 
hoped,  the  nucleus  around  which  postwar 
community  activity  will  revolve.  They 
are,  to  quote  General  Hines,  "to  promote 
an  integrated  and  balanced  program  in 
the  communities." 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  CI.OTURE  RULE  SENT 
all  hopes  for  Senate  action  on  the  anti- 
poll  tax  bill  this  Congress  spinning.  A 
proposal  by  Wherry  (R.  Neb.)  to  solve 
the  problem  by  constitutional  amendment 
can  be  dismissed  as  mere  double  talk. 
Constitutional  amendments  are  difficult  to 
enact  (witness  the  child  labor  amend- 
ment) and,  moreover,  such  a  resolution 
has  been  before  this  Congress  for  over  a 
year.  It  was  introduced  by  O'Mahoney 
(D.  Wyo.)  sometime  in  January,  1943. 

However,  the  Wherry  amendment  has 
been  gravely  referred  to  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  in  due  time  will 
be  as  gravely  referred  by  that  committee 
to  a  subcommittee  for  study.  The  sub- 
committee which  has  been  "studying"  the 
O'Mahoney  resolution  (S.  Res.  2)  has 
yet  to  report. 

>•*••»• 

AN     APPROPRIATION     OF    $500,000     IN 

the  big  war  agencies  appropriation  bill 
gives  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee a  new  lease  on  life. 

In   reporting  the  bill,  the  House  Ap- 


propriations Committee  gave  FEPC  a  pat 
on  the  back.  The  agency,  the  committee 
declared,  has  been  misunderstood.  It  has 
"no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  social 
problems  such  as  discrimination  in  restau- 
rants, on  buses,  or  in  other  public  places, 
and  its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  in  war  industries 
and  the  government."  That  is  what  hap- 
pens, it  would  seem,  when  the  public  be- 
gins juggling  with  the  alphabet.  Had  the 
FEPC  never  been  known  by  any  but  its 
full  title  the  fact  that  "E"  stands  for 
Employment  would  never  have  been  so 
generally  overlooked. 

•*••»••* 

UNLESS  ITS  REQUEST  FOR  FUNDS  is 
reconsidered,  the  Committee  for  Congest- 
ed Production  Areas  will  be  eliminated. 
Its  appropriation  was  turned  down  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  de- 
spite strong  War  and  Navy  Department 
support. 

•»••*••»• 

HOUSE  CONFEREES  ON  THE   INDEPEN- 

dent  Offices  Appropriation  bill  are  stand- 
ing firm  against  the  so-called  McKellar 
amendment  abolishing  TVA's  revolving 
fund  and  calling  for  Senate  confirmation 
of  all  government  positions  paying  over 
$4,500  a  year. 

Senator  McKellar  would  have  Con- 
gress control  all  TVA  revenues  by  forc- 
ing them  into  the  Treasury  general  fund 
where  they  would  be  doled  out  through 
congressional  appropriations. 

TVA's  management  principles  have 
been  vigorously  defended  in  the  House, 
where  almost  equally  vigorous  opposition 
has  been  voiced  to  the  other  McKellar 
proposal.  Cochran  (D.  Mo.)  has  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  both  amendments 
on  the  grounds  that  they  constitute  legis- 
lative action  written  into  an  appropriation 
bill,  a  violation  of  House  rules. 


THE  PACE  BILL  (HR  4278)  AUTHOR- 
izing  the  school  lunch  program  under 
War  Food  Administration  has  been  ap- 
proved in  conference  and  is  now  ready 
for  final  congressional  action.  The  bill 
provides  for  continuation  of  the  present 
program  for  two  years. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  was 
earmarked  for  the  program  in  WFA's 
bill.  Conferees  on  that  measure  have  been 
awaiting  action  on  the  Pace  bill  before 
taking  steps  to  provide  the  school  lunch 
funds,  as  one  of  the  technical  objections 
to  the  program  has  been  that  there  was 
no  authorizing  legislation. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Health  Insurance 

FUNDS  to  start  the  revolutionary  plan 
for  health  care  and  medical  insur- 
ance recently  proposed  by  Mayor  F.  H. 
La  Guardia  of  New  York  City  have  been 
made  available  by  the  New  York  Foun- 
dation, a  philanthropic  endowment  oper- 
ating in  the  fields  of  medical  science,  so- 
cial welfare,  and  education.  The  mayor 
announced  in  mid-May  that  the  incor- 
poration papers  for  the  non-profit  agency 
designed  to  provide  health  care  for  all 
persons  living  or  working  in  New  York 
City  and  earning  up  to  $5,000  a  year 
would  be  filed  within  a  fortnight.  He 
hopes  that  the  scheme  will  be  functioning 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  plan,  offered  by  the  mayor  for 
public  discussion  on  one  of  his  weekly 
broadcasts,  is  to  be  set  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  group  insurance,  financed  jointly 
by  employers  and  employes.  It  is  the  first 
in  this  country  to  cover  all  aspects  of 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care  and 
service  for  its  subscribers  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  cost  is  reckoned  at  4  percent  of 
the  employe's  annual  income,  at  least  half 
of  this  to  be  paid  by  the  employer.  Mem- 
bership will  be  by  groups. 

The  plan  was  developed  after  a  year's 
study  by  a  committee  named  by  Mayor 
La  Guardia,  of  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man, with  David  H.  Heyman,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health  Re- 
search, as  vice-chairman.  It  is  understood 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  medical  socie- 
ties of  the  area,  except  for  its  income  ceil- 
ing. The  doctors  are  reported  to  consider 
that  the  service  should  be  confined  to  per- 
sons with  annual  earnings  under  $2,500. 

Canadian  Youth 

THE  program  of  the  Canadian  Youth 
Commission,  now  well  under  way, 
has  within  it  elements  of  unique  experi- 
mentation in  postwar  planning,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  social  workers  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For 
the  commission  conceives  its  function  to 
be  not  merely  the  collection  of  facts,  but 
also  to  lay  the  basis  for  action  at  do- 
minion, provincial,  and  local  levels. 

Subjectwise,  the  commission  is  con- 
cerned with  the  opinions,  attitudes,  and 
activities  of  youth,  with  the  programs  and 
plans  of  existing  agencies,  with  such  prob- 
lems as  employment,  physical  and  mental 
health,  education,  recreation,  family  liv- 
ing, citizenship,  religion,  and  life  philos- 
ophy. It  is  collecting  relevant  statistical 
data,  but  in  addition  is  attempting  to  syn- 


thesize the  thinking  of  people  who  have 
firsthand  contact  with  these  issues, 
through  young  peoples  conferences  and 
many  special  committees. 

This  widespread  participation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  commission's  plan  to 
translate  findings  into  practical  action. 
Originally  set  up  by  the  YMCA,  the 
membership  of  the  commission  itself  was 
early  broadened  to  include  all  outstand- 
ing group  and  sectional  interests.  Provin- 
cial committees  have  been  set  up  in  eight 
provinces,  with  twenty-five  local  councils, 
to  date,  in  the  larger  Canadian  communi- 
ties. Already  over  one  thousand  people 
are  serving  on  committees  of  the  com- 
mission or  in  provincial  and  local  or- 
ganizations. 

R.  E.  G.  Davis,  the  director  of  the 
commission,  expects  that  this  procedure 
will  promote  attention  and  action  on 
youth  needs;  give  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple an  initial  experience  in  participating 
in  one  concrete  project;  provide  a  chan- 
nel through  which  young  people  can  find 
expression;  afford  an  opportunity  for 
youth-adult  cooperation. 

Housing  Week 

SEVEN  years  ago  a  group  of  New 
Yorkers  under  the  leadership  of  Har- 
old S.  Buttenheim  conceived  and  launched 
a  forward  looking  experiment  when  they 
founded  the  Citizens  Housing  Council  of 
New  York.  Designed  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood conditions,  CHC  was  the  first  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its 
board  of  directors  included  representa- 
tives of  real  estate,  financial,  technical, 
labor,  religious,  educational,  and  con- 
sumer interests,  along  with  leaders  of 
the  city's  other  civic  and  social  groups. 

Last  month,  under  its  inspiration  and 
guidance  over  one  hundred  citywide  and 
neighborhood  agencies  joined  together  to 
put  on  the  country's  first  ''Housing 
Week."  The  object  was  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  twin  problems  of  post- 
war housing  and  urban  redevelopment ; 
and  to  urge  consideration  now  of  pos- 
sible remedies,  through  public  or  private 
initiative,  or  both. 

More  than  fifty  forums  and  confer- 
ences were  held  during  the  urck. 
Geared  to  the  interest  of  businessman, 
technician,  consumer,  social  worker  or 
general  public,  the  meetings  were  or- 
ganized by  architects,  realtors,  builders, 
financial  interests,  tenant  groups,  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  and  the  Citizens 


Housing  Council,  itself.  An  essay  and 
poster  contest  in  the  public  schools  offered 
young  people  a  chance  to  participate. 

Supplementing  the  more  formal  gather- 
ings, exhibits,  radio  programs,  block  par- 
ties, and  parades  dramatized  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  slums  and  blighted  areas  on 
human  beings,  as  well  as  their  effect  on 
the  city's  economic  stability.  Others  high- 
lighted the  beneficial  effects  of  good  hous- 
ing and  sound  neighborhood  planning. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  were  Housing 
Week's  honorary  chairmen,  with  Ixnila 
D.  Lasker,  associate  editor  of  Survey  As- 
sociates, and  Mary  Sklar,  former  director 
of  the  Citizens  Housing  Council,  chair- 
man and  director  respectively. 

New  York's  Housing  Week  offers  not 
only  a  constructive  idea,  but  a  tried  and 
effective  plan  which  might  well  serve  as 
a  pattern  throughout  the  country. 

Agency  Retirement  Plan 

THE  long  felt  need  for  a  retirement 
plan  for  employes  of  social  agencies 
may  be  met  at  last  if  preliminary  plans 
announced  at  Cleveland  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  weather  the 
final  stages  of  committee  and  board  ap- 
proval. Local  chests  have  been  asked  to 
include  in  their  fall  campaigns  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  premium  payments  for 
the  employes  of  member  agencies,  in  an- 
ticipation that  final  details  will  be  suc- 
cessfully worked  out. 

The  tentative  proposals  for  a  national 
plan,  open  to  any  philanthropic  agency, 
cover  both  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional employes;  require  payment  of  5 
percent  by  the  employe  and  7  percent  by 
the  employer;  retire  beneficiaries  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  or  earlier  under  certain 
conditions;  and  pay  benefits  of  20  to  25 
percent  of  salary  to  the  average  par- 
ticipant, with  a  special  death  benefit  of  at 
least  ten  months  salary.  The  plan  would 
be  open  to  any  individual  agency,  or  to 
groups  of  agencies,  through  the  chest  or 
other  federation.  Five  thousand  policy- 
holders  would  be  necessary  to  launch  the 
plan. 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
is  acting  only  as  the  initiating  agency, 
and  the  plan  itself  would  be  administered 
by  a  new  corporation  broadly  represen- 
tative of  welfare  and  philanthropic  in- 
terests. But  if,  as,  and  when,  the  tenta- 
tive proposals  take  practical  shape,  social 
work  will  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  community  chest  movement  and 
its  national  association. 
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NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 

OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University 
of  America 

Resident  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

For  Information: 
Rev.  Lucian  L.  Lauerman,  Ph.D. 
Director,  2400  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  9 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

LOS  ANGELES 


August  14  to  September  1 
Seminar  in  Psychiatry  .  .  Dr.  Franz  Alexander 


Specializations  in  public  welfare  administration — social 

group   work — community   organization — medical    social 

work — child  welfare  and  family  case  work 


Summer  Term 
July   3-  October  20 


Winter  Term 
November    2-February    27 


THE  SOUTHARD  SCHOOL 

(Children's  Department  for  The  Mannings  Clinic! 

For  the  Education  and 
Psychiatric  Treatment  of 
Children  of  Average  and 
Superior  Intelligence. 

Boarding    Home    Facilities 
TOPEKA,    KANSAS 


SCHOOLS    OF     NURSING 


SETON    HALL  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION 
Newark,   New  Jersey 

One  year  program  of  study  in  nursing  educa- 
tion and  public  health  nursing;  credits  earned 
in  these  programs  may  be  applied  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Open  to 
graduates  of  accredited  Schools  of  Nursing. 
Classes  admitted  in  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer 
Sessions.  Scholarship  applications  considered. 
Summer  Session  will  be  conducted  on  3 
THREE-WEEK  Sessions,  July  3  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  Registration  begins  Monday,  June  26. 

For  further  information  write  to 
DIRECTOR,    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING    EDUCATION 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE 
FOR  TEACHERS 

Nursing  Education  Division 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  certifi- 
cate in  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Master  of 
Arts  degrees.  Students  admitted  fall, 
winter,  spring,  and  summer  quarters. 

For  further  information  write  to 

DIRECTOR, 

NURSING  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
PEABODY  COLLEGE 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Nursing 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 


Courses  offered: 


.ica- 
col- 


Collegiate  course  in  Basic  Nursing  Edu 
tion,  entrance  requirements  two  years  col- 
lege work.  Next  classes,  January  and  Sep- 
tember 1945.  B.S.  in  nursing  degree. 
Scholarships  under  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  program. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  Ward  Teaching,  with 
field  practice.  Next  classes,  Tune  and  Sep- 
tember 1944,  and  March  1945.  Scholar- 
ships and  loans  available. 

Apply — Office  of  the  Dean 


(Continued  from  page  188) 

serts  that  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  plan  for  full  employment.  Other  goals 
are:  federalization  of  the  employment 
service;  the  provision  of  complete  medi- 
cal and  health  services  to  be  financed  by 
taxation,  or  compulsory  health  insurance, 
or  both;  a  comprehensive  social  insurance 
program,  including  coverage  of  workers 
now  omitted,  and  protection  against  loss 
of  income  from  illness  or  disability;  fed- 
eralization of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, with  a  longer  duration  of  benefits 
and  elimination  of  experience  ratings;  a 
unified  system  of  public  assistance  based 
on  variable  grants-in-aid  to  the  states ;  the 
establishment  of  a  simplified  tax  structure 
based  strictly  on  ability  to  pay. 

(In  answer 


The  question  of  whether  social  workers 
as  such  should  form  political  ties  to 
achieve  their  objectives  raised  some  con- 
troversy at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Social 
Work  Emergency  Committee.  There, 
Eveline  M.  Burns  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  said  that  social  workers 
should  bend  their  efforts  toward  getting 
all  parties  to  include  social  measures  in 
their  platforms.  Bernard  Segal  of  New 
York  replied  from  the  floor  that  this  was 
unrealistic,  as  what  political  parties  say 
and  what  they  do  are  often  two  different 
matters.  They  must  be  judged  by  their 
past  actions,  he  maintained,  and  con- 
demned or  endorsed  accordingly. 

Mrs.   Burns   also  spoke   at   a   meeting 
sponsored    by    the    Joint    Committee    of 
ing  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLYJ 
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Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work.  She  criti- 
cized social  workers  for  allowing  "the 
purely  negative  and  ameliorative  side  of 
activities  to  predominate  in  the  public 
mind."  The  growing  social  insurance  pre- 
grams,  she  warned,  will  not  be  staffed 
with  social  workers  "unless  the  profes- 
sion expands  its  vision  and  professional 
interest,"  and  unless  the  schools  of  social 
work  modify  their  curricula  "to  turn  out 
people  who  can  administer  these  pro- 
grams." Social  workers  must  also  be 
aware,  she  said,  that  even  the  attainment 
of  full  employment  will  not  automatically 
bring  forth  all  the  services  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try. "These  will  be  forthcoming  not  in 
response  to  the  profit  motive,  but  because 


RESORT 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet, 
clean  and  comfortable.  Equipped  for 
Housekeeping.  For  information  address: 
Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Woodland  Cot- 
tages, Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
lihrarv.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at 


St..   New  York,  19,  N.  Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dent.  "S,"  Continental 
Writers'  &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEM  AN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North  Moore   Streets 
New  York 

FOR  SALE 

CAMP  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE.  Miscellaneous  used  equipment  in- 
Deluding  beds,  mattresses,  sheets,  blankets,  piano. 
For  information  call  Miss  Foley,  Ca.  5-10_95. 
Goddard  Neighborhood  Center,  New  York  Citv 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Catholic  Fam- 
ily Agency  in  Southern  California.  Fine  tram 
ing  with  supervisory  experience.  Attractive 
salary.  7962  Survey. 

Lincoln  Center,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  with 
settlement  house  program  has  2  staff  positions 
available,  Girls'  Worker  and  Supervisor  of 
Program  and  Volunteers.  For  particulars, 
write  Rockwood  Jenkins,  Executive  Director. 

CASE  WORKER— in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency 
where  staff  members  participate  in  community 
planning  and  extension  of  service  to  meet 
wartime  needs.  Good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. Salary  range  $1760.00  to  $2760.00, 
plus  17%  additional  while  prolonged  work 
week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7957  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SPECIALIST  IN  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  in- 
cluding mental  hygiene,  with  wide  experience 
in  publicity  and  public  relations,  author  books, 
articles,  reports,  pamphlets,  desires  permanent 
connection  this  fall  in  or  around  New  York. 
7980  Survey. 

Position  or  Fellowship  for  September  in  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Family  Life  Classes,  or  Coun- 
selling Bureau.  Rich  background.  7979  Survey. 

WANTED:  Investigator,  welfare,  personnel  or 
publicity  position.  13  years  probation  experi- 
ence. Also  teaching,  agency  investigator  and 
publicity  work.  7981  Survey. 


of  a  vociferous  public  group  demand  for 
them." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  social  action  sec- 
tion, Sidney  Maslen  of  New  York  named 
five  prerequisites  to  the  achievement  of 
desired  social  programs: 

1.  A  citizens  committee,  with  staff,  bud- 
get, community  backing  and  competence  in 
legislative  activity. 

2.  Pre-legislative  study  of  proposed  bills. 

3.  Activity  during  the  legislative  session. 

4.  Passivity    to    indicate    disapproval    of 
objectionable  bills. 

5.  Post-legislative    activity. 

Timing  of  action  and  the  backing  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  are  important 
factors,  he  added. 

In  line  with  the  intense  interest  in 
methods  of  achievement  was  the  "design 
for  serving"  offered  to  social  workers  at 
the  closing  session  Saturday  by  Leonard 
W.  Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  named  as  social  work's  "logi- 
cal frontier"  ...  a  world  in  which  there 
can  be  peace;  an  economy  in  which  there 
is  full  employment;  a  society  in  which 
minority  groups  may  live  as  free  people." 
He  suggested  four  methods  of  social 
action : 

1.  The   constant   strengthening    of    social 
work's  basic  services,  basic  techniques,   and 
basic  research. 

2.  Inclusion    in    social    planning   of    areas 
closely  related  to  social  work — correctional 
institutions,  mental  hospitals  and  others. 

3.  Encouragement    of    the    use    of    social 
work  techniques  under  other  auspices— edu- 
cation,   business     and    industry,     organized 
labor,  rehabilitation  services,  housing. 

4.  A  frontal  attack  on  fundamental  social 
problems. 

To  be  effective  in  attacking  social 
problems,  he  advised  social  workers: 

As  individuals  to  remain  free  of  en- 
tangling alliances. 

As  agencies  to  see  that  their  policies 
and  structure  are  "suitable  for  preven- 
tion." 

As  a  profession  to  find  a  channel 
through  which  their  voice  may  be  heard. 

But,  warned  Dean  Mayo,  social  work- 
ers must  remember  and  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  their  particular  genius  lies  in 
bringing  divergent  individuals  and  groups 
together. 

This  was  a  fitting  reminder  to  social 
workers  who  were  going  home  from 
Cleveland  intent  on  taking  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  shaping  the 
future. 


Acknowledgement  is  made  tn  I. anise  G. 
Difhman  of  the  Survey  staff  for  her  re- 
portorial  aid,  and  to  Bradley  Biiell,  ff'illiarn 
W.  Burke,  Daniel  R.  Elliott.  Charles 
Jlendry,  Ruth  Lerrigo,  Ruth  D.  Mack. 
Lillie  M.  Peck,  Henry  L.  7.ucker,  and 
others .  for  their  assistance. — K.  r. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEK- 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Maia- 
tains  children's  prevcntorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupational,  psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Esther 
Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Therapy.  Application*,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  I'uMir  Health  Xursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  F.merson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  statr 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  Tn  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckershani 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman,  Margaret 
Sanger.  President,  J.  11.  Upturn,  M.D.  ; 
National  Director,  1").  Kenneth  Rose;  Medi- 
cal Director.  Claude  C.  Pierce.  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    Ifitli    St..    X.    V.    Citv.      VVA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SAXGER,   Director. 
Every  day   9  A.M-4    P.M. 
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•  A  lie  can  get  half  way  around  the  world 
before  the  truth  has  time  to  get  its  breeches 
on. — CORDELL  HULL,  Secretary  of  State. 

•  We  shall  have  better  children  when  we 
are    better    people. — ADRIAN    H.    SCOLTBN, 
M.D.,  in  The  New  York  Times. 

•  Usually  when  people  demand  a  clarifica- 
tion   they   want    things   clarified    their   own 
way. — Editorial  In   The  New  York  Times. 

•  Human  progress  throughout  the  ages  has 
depended  on  people  who  did  more  than  their 
share. — Editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

•  We  have  seen  our  globe  in  no  time  turned 
into  one  armed  camp.   We  can  transform  it 
as   quickly   into   a   fit  home   for   the   human 
family.  —  LOLA     MAVERICK     LLOYD      and 
ROSIKA  SCHWIMMER,  in  "Chans,  War,  or  a 
New  World  Order." 

•  For  art,  if  it  is  to  be  reckoned  with   as 
one  of  the  great  values  of  life,  must  teach 
man  humility,  tolerance,  wisdom,  and  mag- 
nanimity. The  value  of   art  is  not  beauty, 
but  right  action. — W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM, 
in  "The  Summing  Up." 

•  By  learning  the  name  of  every  star,  ob- 
ject,   virtue,    and    vice    some    people    think 
themselves  very  well  informed   about  what 
goes  on  in  the  heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  in 
the   souls  of   men. — CoNSTANCio  C.  VIGIL, 
Latin  American  writer  and  educator. 


So  They  Say 


•  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  prevented. 
— Headline    in   Illinois   Health   Messenger. 

•  Our  American  democracy  is  strong  enough 
to  welcome   and   to  cherish   many  ways  of 
thinking    and    of    acting — FRANCIS    BIDDLE, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

•  The   price   of   freedom   of   religion  or  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  is  that  we  must  put  up 
with,  and  even  pay  for,  a  good  deal  of  rub- 
bish.— JUSTICE  ROBERT  J.  JACKSON,  in  U.  S. 
vs.  Bollard. 

•  If  we  are  honestly  determined  to  banish 
once  and  for  all  the  Imperialist  idea  and  all 
it  means,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  there  exists,  or  can  exist,  an  inherently 
superior    person — superior    nation — or    su- 
perior race. — WALTER  NASH,  New  Zealand. 

•  In  all  of  Nature  which  fights  for  life  be- 
cause   it    loves    life,    there    is    nothing    like 
human  war.  We  alone  are   responsible  for 
the    existence    of    cruelty,    in    the    sense    of 
maliciously  inflicted  pain.  ...  In  this  present 
agony  of  mankind,  men  talk,  shuddering,  of 
"going  back  to  the  ways  of  the  beasts."  Let 
them    consider    the    beasts'    way,    which    is 
cleanly    and    reasonable,    free    of    dogmas, 
creeds,  political  or  religious  intolerances. — 
DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE,  in  "The  Road 
of  a  Naturalist." 


'  Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred  at  any 
time;  hatred  ceases  by  love — this  is  an  old 
rule. — BUDDHA. 

•  Propaganda   is   a   one-way   track ;   educa- 
tion is  a  two-way  track. — EDUARD  C.  LIN- 
DEMAN,  in  Survey  Graphic. 

'  The  Negro  should  be  kept  in  his  place! 
I  agree!  But  his  place  is  alongside  of  us! 
— THE  REV.  T.  C.  BOBILIN  in  Neoro  Digest. 

•  The  kind  of  government  which  the  United 
States  has,  does  not  run  well  when  left  to 
itself,  and  to  chance,  inaction  and  prayer. — • 
The  New  Republic. 

•  Freedom   is  no   accident.    It   is   won    and 
saved    by    individuals    who    know    its    true 
value  to  the  soul  of  man. — ROBERT  P.  PAT- 
TERSON,   Under   Secretary    of   War,   to    the 
graduating  class  of  Union  College. 

•  Four     strong     pillars — spiritual,     educa- 
tional, economic  and  military — -support  our 
American  life  and  must  be  kept  standing  if 
we  are  to  continue  our  pursuit  of  happiness 
under  freedom. — BERNARD  M.  BARUCH,  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 

•  We  are  fighting  to  the  death  for  all  that 
America  stands  for;  but  we  dare  not  forget 
for  one  moment  that  .  .  .  more  vital  even 
than  military  and  naval  victory  is  seeing  to 
it  that  what  America  stands  for,  she  increas- 
ingly becomes. — The  Commission  on  Ameri- 
can Citizenship  of  The  Catholic  University. 
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Public  Buildings  for  Public  Use 

MARK  A.  McCLOSKEY 

How  community  facilities  can  be  planned  or  adapted  to  serve  a  variety  of  needs  is 
described  by  the  director  of  Community  War  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency. 


SOME  of  the  scorn  which  social  phil- 
osophers have  directed  at  non-produc- 
tive consumption  of  time  might  also  have 
been  leveled  at  non-productive  consump- 
tion of  space.  Traditionally  a  wasteful 
people,  we  Americans  have  excelled  in  the 
waste  of  public  buildings — schools,  armo- 
ries, courthouses,  libraries,  and  assembly 
halls  —  buildings  that  should  serve  as 
focal  points  for  a  varied  and  satisfying 
community  life.  We  have  let  countless 
square  yards  of  public  space  gather  dust  at 
night  and  on  Sundays  while  community 
life  suffered  for  want  of  a  home.  But 
wartime  shortages  and  special  needs  have 
been  awakening  us  to  the  necessity  of 
making  the  best  use  of  what  is  available. 

The  community  center  has  shifted  in 
locale,  though  not  in  intrinsic  value, 
throughout  the  centuries.  In  classical 
times  it  was  the  temple,  the  stadium  and 
the  forum.  In  medieval  days  it  was  the 
market  place  or  the  cathedral,  the  latter 
never  too  holy  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
great  public  festivals.  In  early  New 
England  it  was  the  town  hall,  the  church, 
the  meeting  house  or  the  common.  But 
in  our  time  it  has  too  often  been  a  make- 
shift: the  corner  drug  store,  the  village 
post  office,  the  general  store  or  the  "joint." 
As  public  buildings  have  become  simply 
monuments  to  civic  wealth  and  pride,  the 
community  center  has  been  relegated  to 
second  rate  quarters.  Unfortunately 
where  group  life  languishes,  so,  as  a  rule, 
does  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  that 
makes  of  any  neighborhood  a  good  place 
in  which  to  live. 


With  the  war  years,  however,  com- 
munity activities  have  staged  a  comeback. 
Millions  of  migrant  war  workers  and 
their  families  have  needed  something  to 
replace  the  neighborhood  ties  they  have 
left  behind.  Millions  of  persons  who 
might  have  thought  they  were  through 
with  the  classroom  have  found  themselves 
back  in  school  for  nutrition,  first  aid  anii 
air  raid  protection  classes.  The  war  has 
made  it  plain  that  a  six-hour  day  is  as 
illogical  for  a  public  building  as  for  an 
industrial  plant.  With  space,  like  man- 
power and  materials,  at  a  premium,  with 
industry  accelerated  to  include  swing  and 
graveyard  shifts,  padlocks  clearly  have  no 
place  on  any  public  building  at  4  P.  M. 

To  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  war 
workers  and  military  personnel,  three 
kinds  of  buildings  have  been  relied  upon : 
those  that  have  been  serving  other  pur- 
poses but  can  double  as  community  cen- 
ters in  their  free  hours;  those  that  have 
had  to  be  converted  from  other  uses ;  and 
those  that  have  been  newly  built. 

Dual  Service  Buildings 

Among  buildings  serving  two  purposes, 
schools  are  in  the  majority.  Thousands 
of  classrooms,  gyms  and  workshops  are 
now  available  at  night  for  local  activities. 
But  other  buildings  have  been  working 
double  time  too.  Armories  have  been  used 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  for  servicemen's 
dances;  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  over- 
night lodgings;  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
Socorro,  N.  M.,  for  community  recreation 
centers ;  in  Claremont.  NT.  H..  for  or- 
ganized basketball ;  and  in  Camden  and 


Bennetsville,  S.  C.,  for  dances  and  com- 
munity sings.  The  second  floor  of  the 
fire  house  in  Perryville,  Md.,  offers  com- 
munity suppers  and  games.  Civic  audi- 
toriums in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Augusta,  Ga., 
Aiken  and  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  and  Beaumont,  Tex.,  are 
open  for  a  varied  round  of  activities.  In 
Racine,  Wis.,  a  Memorial  Hall  is  being 
used  as  a  recreation  center — a  portent, 
perhaps,  that  memorials  of  the  future  will 
be  planned  to  serve  the  community,  as 
well  as  to  commemorate  its  heroes. 

Changed  Purposes 

Building  conversion  might  be  regarded 
as  a  miracle  by  which  anything  from  a 
hothouse  to  a  houseboat  is  turned  into  a 
recreation  center — a  process  which  has 
taught  us  something  of  husbandry  and 
resourcefulness.  We  have  learned  not  to 
disregard  the  dilapidated  warehouse;  to 
look  on  an  old  garage  with  eyes  that  see 
shrubbery  in  front,  and  plywood  parti- 
tions and  an  upright  piano  within.  There 
are  servicemen's  centers  that  were  for- 
merely:  an  abandoned  courthouse  in  Poco- 
hontas,  Ark.;  an  old  hospital  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. ;  a  deserted  post  office 
in  Enid,  Okla.;  a  Buddhist  temple  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  an  automobile 
salesroom  in  Portland,  Me. 

Servicemen  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  such  conversion.  However,  the  proc- 
ess has  not  always  been  easy.  In  a  com- 
munity overrun  by  soldiers,  every  inch  of 
available  space  can  be  rented  at  a  fat 
profit.  More  often  than  not,  the  town's 
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white  elephant,  too  drafty  for  a  board- 
ing house  and  too  dreary  for  a  store,  is 
the  only  structure  available  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  same  soldiers.  Land- 
lords present  problems.  They  are  firm 
about  where  partitions  can  or  cannot  be 
cut  in  vacant  rooms.  Entrance  arrange- 
ments at  armories  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered sacrosanct.  A  club  turns  over  its 
building  with  the  understanding  that  the 
crest  above  a  doorway  must  remain. 

To  meet  such  situations,  architectural 
and  decorative  ingenuity  has  been  in 
steady  demand.  An  abandoned  railroad 
station  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  had  to  have  its 
face  lifted,  pictures  and  lights  hung  low, 
balconies  superimposed  on  massive  walls, 
before  its  vast  dimensions  were  brought 
down  to  the  intimate  scale  appropriate  to 
a  servicemen's  club. 

Innumerable  types  of  buildings  have 
proved  suitable  for  adaptation:  the  hot- 
house in  Hobe  Sound,  Fla.,  its  glass  roof 
and  walls  spectacular  for  a  recreation 
room ;  the  houseboat  anchored  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. ;  a  seven-story  landmark  in  the 
heart  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  a  dance 
hall  in  Omaha,  Neb. ;  old  restaurants  on 
the  boardwalk  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Even  CCC  buildings  have  been  picked  up 
from  their  camp  sites,  hitched  together, 
and  put  down  near  railroad  stations  to 
provide  transient  services. 

Various,  too,  have  been  the  uses  for 
which  converted  buildings  were  originally 
intended.  They  have  included  a  Masonic 
temple,  a  CIO  headquarters,  and  even 
what  was  reputedly  a  former  house  of 
questionable  purposes. 

New  Buildings 

The  new  building  constructed  for 
recreational  purposes  is  of  necessity  a 
product  of  wartime  priority  and  wartime 
inventiveness.  Luckily,  the  ruling  which 
has  limited  steel  and  other  critical  ma- 
terials for  public  work  projects  and  cut 
buildings  to  one-  and  two-story  masonry 
and  one-story  wooden  structures,  has 
brought  specifications  down  to  the  scale 
best  suited  to  the  federal  recreation  build- 
ing and  the  community  center-schoolhouse. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  why 
the  federal  government  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  constructing  federal  recrea- 
tion buildings.  The  main  one  has  been 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  in  which 
such  facilities  could  be  built  in  towns  un- 
able financially  to  do  the  job.  Small  com- 
munities near  large  army  camps — such  as 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. — would  never  on  their 
own  have  spent  the  money  necessary  to 
construct  appropriate  buildings.  Since  the 
federal  government  set  up  the  camps  ad- 
jacent to  these  towns  it  has  been  a 
federal  responsibility  to  see  that  adequate 
structures  are  provided.  For  another 
thing,  a  program  requires  land,  and  this 
the  government,  with  powers  of  condem- 


nation and  eminent  domain,  is  in  a  good 
position  to  acquire  through  purchase,  lease 
or  donation.  Then  in  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  there  is  an  organization  which, 
having  had  long  experience  not  only  in 
the  construction  but  also  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  buildings,  will  be  equipped  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Finally,  through  the  Lanham  act,  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding adequate  community  facilities  in 
war  burdened  communities,  where  local 
resources  are  inadequate. 

A  few  basic  styles  have  been  designed 
by  the  architect,  Eli  Jacques  Kahn,  for 
recreational  buildings.  They  are  styles 
that  can  be  adapted  by  communities  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  climate,  site, 
budget  and  materials.  More  than  440  of 
these  buildings  have  been  put  up  as  serv- 
icemen's centers,  while  20  have  been  built 
for  war  workers  and  their  families.  On 
the  whole  they  are  remarkably  good  look- 
ing, serviceable  models. 

Design  For  Use 

The  basic  architectural  requirements 
have  concerned  first,  the  interests  of  the 
serviceman  and  second,  the  interests  of 
administrative  staff.  A  serviceman  wants, 
in  his  time  off,  a  place  to  read,  to  write  his 
endless  letters,  to  play  games  and  dance. 
He  wants  a  chance  to  'phone  the  folks 
back  home,  to  take  a  shower,  and  to  find 
a  vacant  cot.  He  also  wants,  it  has  been 
discovered,  an  occasional  opportunity  to 
work  at  crafts.  A  vast  collection  of  ama- 
teur art  in  plastics,  wood,  and  clay  is 
turning  up  as  a  footnote  to  servicemen's 
recreation  in  this  war. 

A  recreational  building  usually  con- 
sists of  a  main  lounge  with  a  snack  bar,  a 
smaller  lounge,  a  quiet  study  or  library, 
offices,  showers,  telephones,  club  or  hobby 
rooms,  and  a  large  auditorium  with  a 
stage.  Among  the  offices  is  one  for  the 
director,  placed  so  that  he  can  see  what 
is  going  on. 

Designs  have  been  calculated  to  suit 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  both  the  com- 
munity and  its  guests  in  uniform.  The  sol- 
dier meeting  his  family  does  not  want  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  dance  band  in  the  au- 
ditorium. He  does  not  have  to  be;  the 
"quiet  study"  means  just  that.  At  other 
times  he  is  looking  for  the  choices  of 
action  he  cannot  get  in  the  barracks  and 
deserves  on  hours  away  from  them.  In 
the  recreational  center  he  can  read,  de- 
velop pictures,  shoot  billiards  or  hang  over 
a  juke  box.  Economy  has  been  a  major 
consideration  in  designing  these  buildings, 
but  so  have  freedom  and  flexibility. 

From  the  start,  it  was  determined  that 
the  buildings  should  be  attractive.  Any 
similarity  between  them  and  the  huts  and 
canteens  of  1918  was  to  be  purely  co- 
incidental. World  War  I  also  showed 


that  such  buildings  belong  in  the  heart 
of  a  downtown  section;  a  building  on  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  fringe  of  town  may  be 
cheaper,  but  it  will  also  be  unused. 

Plans  and  Construction 

The  recreational  buildings  have  ranged 
in  cost  from  $15,000  to  $200,000  and 
have  taken  anywhere  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days  to  construct.  Those  built  in  1941 
and  early  1942,  were  put  up  by  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers.  Since  then,  they  have 
been  built  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
either  through  the  War  Public  Works 
Division  or  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration. Materials  have  been  chosen 
which  were  locally  available  and  off  the 
critical  list.  For  the  most  part  the  build- 
ings have  been  planned  to  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years,  though  some  of  the 
non-federal  projects  of  brick  or  concrete 
are  permanent  structures. 

Altogether  the  federal  government  has 
invested  some  $30,000,000  in  recreational 
buildings,  308  of  which  are  operated  by 
the  USO  and  152  by  communities  or  local 
organizations.  Once  the  need  for  which 
they  were  originally  put  up  has  ceased  to 
exist,  the  FWA  may  dispose  of  them  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  Sale    to    the    local    tax-supported 
agency  where  there  has  been  any  commit- 
ment, either  direct  or  implied,  that  the 
facility  would,  upon  termination  of  the 
emergency,  be  sold  to  such  public  agency. 
Where  real  property  has  been  acquired 
from  a  local  public  agency  for  a  nominal 
amount,   such    acquisition   shall    be   con- 
sidered as  a  commitment. 

2.  Transfer  within  the  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

3.  Transfer  to  another  agency  of  the 
federal  government. 

4.  Sale  to  public  or  private  agencies  or 
individuals  except  as  provided  in  section 
1,  above. 

It  is  hoped  that  communities  will  ac- 
quire these  properties  for  use  as  com- 
munity centers  after  the  war. 

The  recreation  division  of  Community 
War  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
has  helped  in  getting  these  buildings  un- 
der way.  It  has  determined  the  need  for 
them  in  the  towns,  recommended  the  type 
of  building  necessary,  helped  select  sites. 
It  has  worked  with  the  army  engineers, 
FWA,  and  the  communities.  It  has  fre- 
quently carried  the  ball  in  getting  the 
community  to  donate  the  land,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  share  the  cost  of  construction. 

When  local  finances  have  been  in- 
volved, specifications  have  not  always  been 
followed  exactly.  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  has 
elaborated  on  them,  putting  up  a  solid 
brick  structure  that  will  be  a  town  hall 
after  the  war.  Other  towns,  more  rigidly 
budgeted,  have  cut  out  the  sound-proof- 
ing, some  of  the  extra  partitions,  the 
tracks  to  slide  folding  chairs  under  the 
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stage,    anil    in    some    instances    even    the 
stage. 

Despite  local  variations,  the  theme  of 
forthright  simplicity  is  constant.  Where 
the  military  population  is  lar^e,  several 
small  buildings  rather  than  a  single  for- 
mal and  forbidding  one  have  been  pro- 
\iilcil.  Experience  shows  that  a  soldier 
feels  more  welcome  in  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious place.  While  he  may  dream  that 
he  dwells  in  marble  halls  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  play  in  them.  No  recreation  cen- 
ter need  present  the  sort  of  grandiose 
front  that  keeps  a  crowd  standing  outside 
in  reluctant  awe. 

Schools  and  Community  Centers 

The  same  lesson  is  there  also  for  the 
combination  community  center  and  school 
house,  a  relatively  new  type  of  structure 
found  in  some  small  communities  and  in 
housing  projects.  There  are,  for  example, 
two  schools  in  Wayne,  Mich.,  specifically 
patterned  for  community  use.  They  are 
low,  handsome  buildings  whose  dual  pur- 
pose is  apparent.  A  kitchen  can  be  used 
for  classes  in  home  economics  and  nutri- 
tion and  also  for  preparing  community 
suppers  held  in  the  multi-purpose  rooms 
across  the  corridor;  a  meeting  room  and 
lounges  are  useful  to  both  student  coun- 
cil and  local  war  service  groups;  craft 
and  class  rooms  serve  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  its  children. 

There  is  a  school  and  community  build- 
ing at  Vallejo,  Calif.:  prefabricated,  de- 
mountable, inexpensive,  and  good  look- 
ing. Eighty  working  days  were  required 
to  put  up  this  center,  which  serves  the 
1,692  families  of  an  adjacent  housing 
project,  and  cares  for  1,000  children  in 
its  twenty-four  classrooms.  There  is  a 
school-community  center  in  the  housing 
project  of  Greenhills,  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  with  facilities  planned  so  that  the 
back  of  the  swimming  pool  shelter  is  an 
outdoor  stage,  the  main  parking  island  is 
a  farm  market,  and  the  auditorium  can 
double  as  gym.  Attendance  lists  at  the 
school  house  here  include:  755  daytime 
students;  378  enrollees  of  adult  classes 
held  one  to  five  nights  a  week ;  90  adults 
who  use  the  gym  three  nights  a  week ; 
1,100  members  of  organizations  which 
have  access  to  the  building  two  to  five 
nights  a  wrrk  as  well  as  on  Sunday  morn- 

Such  constructions  suggest  the  schools 
of  the  future,  in  which  meetings,  concerts, 
pageants,  lectures,  classes  in  public  speak- 
ing will  fill  the  auditoriums  at  night ;  the 
school  library  and  workshops  will  be 
planned  with  separate,  accessible  entrances 
and  will  be  open  to  adults;  corridors  will 
serve  as  museums  for  local  talent ;  and  the 
school  clinic  will  be  available  to  and 
equipped  for  both  children  and  adults. 

In  its  expanded  role,  the  school  build- 
ing will  lean  on  the  up-to-date  equipment 


science  and  engineering  can  offer:  more 
daylight;  more  extension  out  of  doors; 
accoustical  aids  through  sound  insulation ; 
radiant  heating  and  air  conditioning. 

"Even  the  well  known  sour  classroom 
smell,"  says  architect  Richard  Ncutra, 
"must  be  a  consideration.  Stale  exhala- 
tions must  not  become  a  perpetual  drug." 

Light  cheerful  passageways,  comfort- 
able chairs  convenient  to  stack,  moveable 
desks,  banked  seats  and  tables  for  demon- 
stration rooms,  finishes  that  are  easily 
cleaned  and  easy  to  look  at,  shatterproof 
glass  windows — all  these  will  contribute 
to  the  "livability  index"  of  a  school. 

Tomorrow's  school  may  well  be  divided 
into  soundproof  sections ;  so  that  the  rauc- 
ous whirr  of  the  circular  saw  need  not 
disturb  the  perhaps  raucous  debate  in  the 
conference  room.  Storage  places  will  be 
essential — cupboards  in  which  to  place  a 
child's  unfinished  mural  while  adults  use 
the  easels.  Flexible  partitions  will  be  im- 
portant: sliding  walls  that  can  be  moved 
without  causing  disorder.  Because  joint 
use  has  no  validity  as  an  idea  unless  the 
school  by  its  very  nature  holds  out  an  in- 
vitation to  both  child  and  adult,  many  of 
our  structural  concepts  of  fifty  or  even 
five  years  ago  may  well  be  revised.  Back 
of  the  concept  of  the  functional  school 
building  is  a  redefinition  of  the  meaning 
of  education. 

"Architecture,"  said  Ruskin,  "is  the  art 
which  so  disposes  and  adorns  the  edifices 
raised  by  man,  for  whatsoever  purposes, 
that  the  sight  of  them  may  contribute  to 
his  mental  health,  power,  and  pleasure." 
We  might  add:  "that  the  use  of  them  may 


contribute  to  his  mental  health,  power  and 
pleasure."  Architecture  must  envisage  a 
social  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  purpose. 

For  too  long  this  country's  best  archi- 
tectural product  has  been  industrial :  the 
factory  and  incinerator,  the  power  dam 
and  laboratory,  the  railroad  terminal  and 
bridge.  However,  other  buildings  have 
recently  appeared,  along  with  the  func- 
tional schoolhouse,  that  are  structurally 
appropriate  and  point  the  way  to  a  more 
solid  community  life:  some  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
training  centers;  military  structures,  like 
the  Welfare  Hall  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station ;  the  Health  and 
Recreation  Center  in  Houston,  Tex.,  a 
combination  that  is  still  rare  in  America; 
the  Betsy  Head  Play  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
where  locker  rooms  double  as  basketball 
courts  in  winter  and  the  roof  is  a  stadium 
for  pool  spectacles. 

A  public  building  carries  too  large  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  a  blunder.  By  the  fa- 
cilities it  makes  available,  it  can  create  a 
feeling  of  community- solidarity.  It  can 
help  to  persuade  the  newcomer  to  put 
down  roots  and  the  older  settler  that  his 
roots  are  not  being  threatened.  These 
functions  are  important  for  today  and  for 
after  the  war. 

For  the  well  planned  community  cen- 
ter can  help  reestablish  that  sense  of 
neighborhood  warmth  and  intimacy,  those 
face-to-face  contacts  that  were  once  a  part 
of  rural  and  frontier  life,  and  that  are 
now  essential  to  release  from  personal 
and  national  isolationism. 


Frontiers  in  Public  Welfare 

CONRAD  VAN  HYNING 

Puerto  Rico's  public  welfare  administrator  describes  present  ob- 
stacles to  progress  in  the  territory,  and  the  hopes  for  the  future. 


A  MONG  the  two  million  people 
•**-  crowded  together  in  the  island  com- 
munity of  Puerto  Rico — at  the  rate  of 
^47  per  square  mile — poverty  and  wealth 
have  lived  together  for  so  long  that 
neither  seems  to  resent  nor  be  shocked 
by  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  one  is  confronted  by  continual 
paradoxes  and  perplexities  in  the  attempt 
to  develop  a  public  welfare  program  in 
accordance  with  what  the  mainland  has 
come  to  accept  as  modern  standards. 
For  example,  the  lowest  assistance 
•ts  regarded  on  the  mainland  as  "con- 
nt  with  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  decency,"  would  be  above  the  aver- 
age subsistence  level  of  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
simplest  kind  of  a  "balanced  diet"  costs 


twice  or  more  as  much  as  the  average 
family  has  for  food,  and  the  people  are 
not  used  to  a  balanced  diet,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  eat  it  if  they  had  it.  Mal- 
nutrition and  dietary  diseases  are  so  preva- 
lent that  the  energy  of  the  population  is 
reduced,  their  resistance  to  other  diseases 
is  lessened,  and  death  rates  are  exorbi- 
tantly high. 

Institutions  for  children  are  filled,  not 
with  orphans  or  half-orphans,  but  with 
children  who  have  mothers  and  fathers. 
The  reason  is  obvious — their  own  mothers 
and  fathers  could  not  feed  them,  could 
not  clothe  them,  and  could  not  send  them 
to  school.  And  so  they  are  very  lucky 
children — they  eat,  they  are  well  dressed, 
they  go  to  school.  But  whether  or  not 
to  return  them  to  their  own  homes,  «s 
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good  practice  dictates,  is  a  very  puzzling 
question  indeed. 

Aged,  crippled,  and  deformed  persons 
beg  on  the  streets,  frequently  exhibiting 
underfed  and  half-naked  children  as  ad- 
ditional means  of  stirring  the  pity  and 
sympathy  which  will  bring  forth  a  penny 
or  a  nickel.  But  it  is  hard  to  stop  even 
the  beggars  who  are  currently  receiving 
the  maximum  public  assistance  allowance 
to  "those  in  need,"  when  that  maximum  is 
$7.50  a  month.  It  is  harder  still  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  same  allowance 
is  the  maximum  for  each  "family  unit," 
be  the  number  of  persons  in  it  one  or  ten. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  paradoxes, 
Puerto  Rico  is,  nevertheless,  developing  a 
modern  public  welfare  program.  It  is  do- 
ing so  by  very  realistically  beginning 
where  it  can  begin  and  doing  what  it 
can  do. 

The 'surface  job  is  not  a  hard  one.  The 
first  step  was  to  get  a  good  law.  Puerto 
Rico  got  that  last  year,  a  composite  of 
the  best  laws  in  the  states,  product  of  care- 
ful study  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Social  Se- 
curity Commission. 

Taking  Hold 

The  next  step  was  the  administrative 
machinery.  Since  administration  is  largely 
a  matter  of  staff  and  offices  located  in  the 
right  places,  that  was  not  hard.  True, 
the  staff  ought  to  be  trained  and  experi- 
enced, but  even  that  was  not  too  difficult. 
A  good  nucleus  of  forty  men  and  women 
from  Puerto  Rico  have  studied  at  schools 
of  social  work  in  the  states.  More  than 
300  have  studied  at  the  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Many 
have  had  considerable  experience — in  the 
FERA,  in  the  WPA,  and  in  local  agen- 
cies. 

This  group  of  social  workers  is  serious, 
able,  conscious  of  its  group  strength,  con- 
fident of  its  ability.  It  is  ready  to  go 
ahead,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  its  ranks  with 
untrained  people,  to  train  them  on  the 
job,  to  develop  a  modern  public  welfare 
program. 

Money,  too,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  program,  has  been  forthcoming  from 
the  local  legislature:  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year.  With  this  money,  the  newly 
created  division  of  public  welfare  of  the 
department  of  health  is  trying  to  provide 
at  least  a  minimum  subsistence  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  families  in  which 
there  is  no  wage  earner.  To  date,  the 
division  has  25,000  "family  units"  on 
the  public  assistance  payroll  at  $7.50  a 
month.  Some  of  these  "family  units" 
represent  only  one  person ;  others  may 
represent  from  two  to  ten.  Thirty-four 
thousand  additional  applicants  await 
their  turn — their  needs,  as  yet,  undeter- 
mined. The  division's  staff  realizes  that 
the  flat  grant  basis  ignores  differences  in 
need ;  that  the  amount  given  is  insuf- 


ficient to  do  much  good;  but  until  more 
funds  are  available  for  assistance,  and  un- 
til the  staff  is  able  to  establish  a  family 
budget  base  for  giving  grants,  the  present 
system  will  continue. 

The  unemployed,  who  are  not  eligible 
for  public  assistance,  and  of  whom  there 
are  from  150,000  to  200,000,  must  shift 
for  themselves  or  take  their  turn  on  the 
insular  emergency  work  program.  This 
work  program  is  well  administered,  em- 
ploys 35,000,  pays  wages  ranging  from  20 
to  45  cents  an  hour  for  a  ninety-six  hour 
work  month,  and  is  concentrating  on  con- 
struction of  schools,  health  centers,  and 
recreation  facilities  —  and  on  school 
lunches,  serving  250,000  daily. 

Social  Security 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of 
Puerto  Rico's  public  welfare  program,  the 
permanent  base  upon  which  the  local 
group  had  laid  their  plans — participation 
in  the  public  assistance  features  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — is  still  held  up  in  Con- 
gress. Also  delayed  is  a  bill  to  provide 
work  relief  for  Puerto  Rico.  Part  of  the 
reason  is  that  the  war  naturally  comes 
first.  But  part,  also,  is  the  high  contro- 
versy over  the  disposition  of  the  federal 
excise  tax  on  rum,  of  which  more  later. 
Meanwhile,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  remain  the  only  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  public  as- 
sistance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
do  not  extend.  Puerto  Rico  has  had  the 
benefits  of  Titles  V  and  VI  since  1939, 
which  include  public  health,  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Virgin  Islands  have  had  none 
of  the  titles  extended  to  them. 

If  the  pending  amendment  were  passed, 
the  Caribbean  islands  would  still  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  titles  providing  for  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment compensation — titles  which,  in 
their  present  form,  would  do  them  little 
good  because  of  the  high  percentage  of 
agricultural  workers  and  the  low  wages 
in  industry,  too  low  for  coverage  in  most 
cases.  But  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  need  the  public  assistance 
titles.  They  need  them  as  much  as  any 
state,  or  as  much  as  Hawaii  or  Alaska. 

The  stark  fact,  however,  is  that  even 
the  best  public  welfare  program  can  no 
more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  Puerto 
Rico's  problem  of  achieving  its  inalien- 
able right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  The  burning  question 
is,  how  to  readjust  the  economy  of  this 
island,  whose  land  will  not  feed  half  its 
population,  and  whose  industries  main- 
tain they  cannot  pay  a  living  wage  and 
continue  to  exist.  Here  is  a  real  para- 
dox and  perplexity.  The  economy  is  pri- 
marily agricultural,  but  the  lands  of  its 
neighbors  are  more  fertile,  and  Puerto 
Rico  cannot  stand  up  against  their  compe- 


tition without  some  tariff  protection. 
There  is  little  prospect  of  developing 
industries  and  producing  manufactured 
goods  for  export  because  all  raw  material 
must  be  imported.  Instead,  the  main- 
land manufacturers  want  to  export  their 
manufactured  products  to  the  island. 
They  do  not  want  its  competition  as  a 
new  manufacturing  center. 

The  Basic  Problem 

A  war-produced  shortage  of  shipping 
and  a  controversy  over  the  appointed  gov- 
ernor, have  brought  Puerto  Rico's  prob- 
lems out  in  sharper  relief  than  heretofore 
and  have  given  them  the  white  glare  of 
publicity  that  was  needed  to  get  attention 
for  them.  Promises  of  action  have  come 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
from  federal  agencies,  from  the  legislature 
and  the  political  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  from  insular  governmental  agencies, 
new  and  old.  Many  plans  and  con- 
troversies seem  likely  to  hasten  progress. 

Moreover,  Puerto  Rico  has  had  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  windfall,  in  the  federal 
excise  tax  on  rum,  by-product  of  the  war, 
which  poured  $38,000,000,  all  unexpect- 
edly into  the  territory's  coffers  in  1943, 
and  which  is  continuing  to  pour  in  the 
money  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  de- 
cision about  what  to  do  with  that  income 
will  greatly  affect  Puerto  Rico's  own 
plans  for  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment. 

These  plans  include  dreams  of  building 
enough  schools  to  house  all  the  children 
of  school  age ;  of  building  enough  hospitals 
to  care  for  all  the  sick  who  need  hospital 
care;  of  wiping  out  the  slums  and  replac- 
ing them  with  public  housing  projects;  of 
cleaning  up  polluted  water  systems;  of 
digging  sewers  and  building  roads. 

But  while  plans  are  being  made  in 
Puerto  Rico,  congressional  committees  are 
holding  hot  sessions  to  decide  whether  to 
stop  the  flow  of  money,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  and  hold  it  in  a  fund  to  be  spent  by 
the  federal  government  on  Puerto  Rico, 
or  whether  to  let  Puerto  Rico  have  the 
money  to  spend  herself. 

The  problem  of  the  rum  tax  is  fur- 
ther confused  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
also  has  under  consideration  some  changes 
in  the  Organic  Act,  Puerto  Rico's  char- 
ter, which  defines  its  status  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  national  government.  The 
proposed  changes  are  in  the  direction  of 
granting  the  territory  more  local  au- 
tonomy, including  the  election  of  the 
governor. 

Will  so  much  money  be  used  to  per- 
petuate the  political  party  now  in  power? 
Will  it  be  well  spent  by  a  locally  elected 
legislature? 

Added  to  these  confusing  questions  is 
the  reluctance  of  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  while  the  present 
governor — appointed  by  the  President. 


and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — continues 
to  hold  office. 

U'hile  controversy  over  these  questions 
holds  up  congressional  action  and  creates 
uncertainty  about  the  future,  it  neverthe- 
less also  serves  to  keep  alive  the  basic 
issues,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  action. 

Whether  the  Social  Security  Act 
amendment  passes  or  not.  and  regardless 
of  what  happens  to  the  Organic  Act  and 
the  rum  tax,  the  future  looks  better  for 
Puerto  Rico. 


The  territory's  horrible  slums  cannot 
long  withstand  the  accelerating  momen- 
tum of  public  opinion.  Her  unemployed 
cannot  too  long  be  denied  the  right  to 
work.  Half  of  her  population  cannot 
long  be  left  underfed.  Polluted  drinking 
water  and  unsanitary  conditions  cannot 
forever  be  allowed  to  cause  high  rates  of 
sickness  and  death.  Lack  of  school  build- 
ings and  teachers  will  not  long  be  allowed 
to  prevent  one  third  of  the  children  of 
school  age  from  getting  at  least  a  gram- 
mar school  education. 


The  full  realization  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  American  citizenship  will  not 
come  quickly,  but  will  approach  steadily. 
It  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  awakening 
democratic  leadership  in  Puerto  Rico, 
combined  with  an  awakened  conscious- 
ness on  the  mainland.  These  two  forces 
working  together  toward  the  same  goal 
are  bound  to  bring  economic  and  social 
betterment  for  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  lie  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  for  their  people  who  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  American  standard  of  living. 


Children  of  War  Marriages 

ARTHUR  L.  RAUTMAN 

Born  into  families  not  yet  soundly  established,  today's  babies 
may  always  be  outsiders,  warns  a  public  school  psychologist. 


DURING  war  or  other  periods  of 
great  stress  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  adolescent  to  rush  into  marriage, 
mainly  because  marriage  enables  him  to 
identify  himself  with  an  institution  the 
desirability  and  stability  of  which  have 
been  established  for  centuries. 

Throughout  history,  man  has  sought 
such  islands  of  refuge  whenever  the  day's 
events  exceeded  his  ability  to  adapt  or  to 
understand.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  admit 
that  the  emotional  security  offered  even 
by  the  institution  of  the  family  is  only 
relative  and  that  since  the  family  as  a 
social  institution  is  closely  identified  with 
world  movements  it,  too,  is  undergoing 
change.  It  is  disturbing  to  realize  that  a 
marriage  entered  into  on  the  eve  of  a 
soldier's  "shipping"  is  not  the  same  as  a 
contract  sealed  after  long  preparation  and 
with  secure  hope  of  a  lifetime  of  active 
partnership. 

Legal  and  Psychological 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  legal 
family  and  the  psychological  family.  The 
psychological  family  is  a  unit  in  which  a 
man  and  a  woman  are  bound  in  a  close 
relationship  and  in  which  their  children 
can  live  in  relative  security,  receiving  the 
training  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
place  in  the  outside  world.  A  legal  mar- 
riage can  be  contracted  in  a  very  short 
time,  even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
parties.  A  psychological  marriage  is  built 
up  only  through  months  and  years  of 
shared  living  and  responsibility.  There  is 
no  short  cut. 

The  present  war  has  affected  all  as- 
pects of  individual  and  community  life, 
including  the  family.  Children  today  are 
growing  up  in  families  which  long  have 
been  established  but  in  which  one  or  both 
parents  are  out  of  the  home,  in  the  armed 
forces  or  in  war  industry.  In  these  tempo- 


rarily interrupted  homes  problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  authority  often  are  acute.  We 
have  victory  girls,  latch-key  youngsters, 
grandma's  boy,  and  a  host  of  other  chil- 
dren who  now  lack  basic  home  security. 

Beyond  this  dissolution  of  established 
homes,  however,  there  is  coming  into 
prominence  another  and  perhaps  even 
more  acute  child  welfare  problem:  the 
child  born  into  a  family  recognized  by  law 
as  a  legal  unit,  but  where  husband  and 
wife  have  not  lived  together  long  enough 
to  establish  a  psychological  family  unit. 

The  child  growing  up  in  a  family 
where  the  husband  and  father  is  absent 
but  where  the  family  was  established  un- 
der relatively  normal  conditions  will  have 
certain  handicaps  requiring  specific  reme- 
dial procedures.  But  he  also  will  have  an 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  his  mother's 
emotional  patterns  have  become  adapted 
to  married  living  and  her  daily  actions 
follow  lines  fixed  by  her  first  years  with 
her  husband  in  their  own  home.  Her 
likes  and  dislikes,  her  hobbies,  her  enter- 
tainment, and  friends  will,  in  a  measure, 
follow  the  paths  determined  by  the  joint 
interests  of  husband  and  wife.  Although 
the  husband  may  now  be  absent,  his 
presence  will  be  very  real.  Circum- 
stances may  modify  the  normal  routine, 
but  the  family  as  a  psychological  unit  will 
continue. 

War  Marriages 

This  condition,  however,  does  not  ob- 
tain where  the  man  and  woman  have 
never  established  a  family  unit,  where 
their  only  life  together  has  been  under 
unstable  and  abnormal  conditions,  per- 
haps limited  to  a  short  honeymoon  or  to 
interrupted  periods  of  casual  housekeep- 
ing in  tourist  cabins,  transient  hotels,  or 
furnished  rooms. 

As  long  as  only  the  man  and  the  wo- 


man are  involved,  this  may  prove  an  en- 
tertaining experience,  since  the  stimulus 
of  new  places,  people,  and  even  mild 
hardship  offers  relief  from  the  wartime 
undercurrent  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty. 
By  the  time  a  child  is  bom,  however,  the 
family  ceases  to  be  an  institution  for  the 
entertainment  of  adults  and  becomes  so- 
ciety's arrangement  for  the  safe  rearing 
of  the  young. 

Wartime  Makeshifts 

Various  more  or  less  makeshift  pro- 
visions are  usually  made  for  the  child's 
care.  Taking  the  baby,  the  mother  may 
follow  the  husband  from  camp  to  camp, 
finding  whatever  living  quarters  are  avail- 
able. These  repeated  demands  of  adjust- 
ment to  strange  conditions  deprive  the 
child  of  the  needed  sense  of  belonging  to 
physical  surroundings.  Even  so,  the  hus- 
band is  probably  not  in  the  picture  very 
much. 

Another  common  practice  is  for  several 
wandering  mothers  with  babies  whose 
soldier  husbands  have  been  "shipped,"  to 
set  up  housekeeping  as  a  group.  They 
live  together  in  a  crowded  apartment  or 
bungalow,  getting  their  meals  coopera- 
tively or  singly  in  a  common  kitchen. 
Sometimes  they  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries or  offices,  but  by  working  on  dif- 
ferent shifts,  one  of  the  group  is  always 
at  home  to  mind  the  babies.  Some  such 
households  call  in  outside  help  to  can-  tor 
the  children  while  the  women  are  em- 
ployed. The  babies  see  their  mothers  only 
before  and  after  a  long  working  day. 
They  grow  up  having  had  no  contact  with 
men  or  with  the  traditional  influences  of 
the  American  home.  The  day-to-day  rou- 
tine and  leisure-time  activities  of  their 
mothers  resemble  more  closely  those  of 
single  women  than  those  of  wives  and 
mothers. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


In  many  instances  a  wartime  bride, 
after  a  period  of  following  the  various 
transfers  of  her  soldier  husband,  returns 
to  her  parental  home  to  have  her  child. 
Here  she  is  likely  to  fall  back  into  her 
earlier  role  of  daughter  and  sister.  Usually 
the  parents  are  only  too  willing  to  relive 
their  youth  in  their  grandchildren,  with 
the  result  that  they  take  over  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  child  rearing.  Psycho- 
logical emancipation  having  been  incom- 
pletely accomplished  in  the  first  place,  the 
young  mother  easily  slips  back  to  an  in- 
fantile level  of  reaction,  precluding  the 
possibility  of  normal  emotional  growth. 

When  the  young  wife  and  mother  de- 
cides to  live  temporarily  with  her  hus- 
band's parents,  the  situation  is  often 
doubly  complicated  because  the  parents- 
in-law  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger 
in  their  home  and  in  their  son's  affections. 
Furthermore,  the  daughter-in-law's  pres- 
ence is  a  constant  reminder  of  their  son's 
absence. 

To  whichever  of  the  two  parental 
homes  the  young  wife  returns,  she  is 
likely  to  tire  of  the  restraints  of  mother- 
hood when  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
its  responsibilities.  She  may  seek  enter- 
tainment and  employment  outside  the 
home.  In  doing  so  she  uses  the  pretext 
of  helping  out  financially  while  basically 
she  is  expressing  resentment  of  parental 
supervision  over  her  own  affairs  and  those 
of  her  child. 

The  Father's  Return 

Most  of  these  temporary  arrangements 
do  solve  the  immediate  problem  after  a 
fashion.  The  child,  under  such  conditions, 
may  enjoy  desirable  physical  surround- 
ings. If  authority  is  not  too  divided  or 
contested,  he  may  grow  into  a  fairlv 
healthy  youngster.  A  serious  problem  will 
arise  only  when  he  is  called  upon  to  trans- 
fer his  affections  and  his  sense  of  belong- 
ing from  his  grandparents  to  his  own 
father  and  mother. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  adjusting  to  a  home  situation 
upon  the  husband's  return  to  his  family 
will  confront  not  only  the  child,  but  the 
wife  as  well.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
it  will  become  necessary  for  her  to  as- 
sume full  charge  of  her  child  and,  simul- 
taneously, of  a  household. 

In  addition  to  assuming  her  new  tasks, 
the  wife  will  have  to  share  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  interests  and  preferences  she 
has  never  learned  about,  and  whose  day- 
to-day  disposition  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  idealized  individual  of  the  long 
separation. 

The  husband,  in  turn,  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  accepting  as  his  wife 
a  woman  with  whom  he  has  scarcely  be- 
come acquainted,  except  in  holiday  attire, 
and  whose  interests  are  no  longer  those  of 
the  girl  he  married.  The  intensely  emo- 


tional experiences  of  the  war  interim  will 
have  caused  the  two  to  grow  apart  rather 
than  to  develop  common  interests.  Fur- 
thermore, the  husband's  return  to  civilian 
life  will  involve  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic reorientations,  including  perhaps 
the  change  from  carefree  adolescence  to 
adult  family  responsibilities.  In  contrast 
to  normal  peacetime  growth,  this  change 
will  be  forced  upon  him  without  a  grad- 
ual transition  period. 

Many  returning  veterans  attempting  to 
establish  homes  will  be  undergoing  their 
first  experience  with  the  family  cares, 
which  in  their  prewar  lives  rested  on 
parental  shoulders.  Some  will  be  making 
their  first  attempt  to  earn  a  living  under 
anything  like  normal  economic  conditions. 
Their  family's  living  standard  may  be 
lowered  since  their  wage  and  status  will 
probably  be  far  below  what  they  have 
known  in  the  armed  services  or  in  the 
wartime  labor  market.  The  return  to 
civilian  living  with  an  alarm  clock  in- 
stead of  reveille  and  the  sergeant  trans- 
formed into  the  factory  foreman  will  be 
a  rude  jolt. 

Personal  Adjustments 

The  young  man  and  his  wife  will  be  so 
preoccupied  with  their  personal  adjust- 
ment to  married,  civilian  life  that  their 
child  is  likely  to  be  neglected  at  the  very 
time  he  will  need  special  attention  in 
adapting  to  his  changed  home  environ- 
ment. Unless  definite  preventive  meas- 
ures have  been  carried  out  during  the 
father's  absence,  and  unless  help  is  given 
during  this  critical  period,  the  child  who 
has  so  far  grown  up  in  a  fatherless  home 
will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  an  extra- 
familial  child. 

After  a  period  of  adaptation  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  will,  in  most  cases,  de- 
velop a  family  unit.  Upon  the  birth  of 
another  child,  however,  the  cleavage  with- 
in the  home  may  become  more  marked. 
The  family  circle  will  then  consist  of  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  the  new  baby, 
with  no/  place  for  the  war  baby.  Although 
in  a  sense  the  child  may  realize  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  family,  he  will  continue 
to  feel  himself — and  they  will  feel  him — 
an  outsider.  His  reactions  will  be  those 
of  a  rejected  child,  and  after  a  period  of 
open  rebellion,  he  may  withdraw  into  his 
own  world,  having  little  or  no  genuine 
contact  with  his  parents  or  their  younger 
children. 

The  psychology  of  the  extra-familial 
child  has  been  observed  most  closely  in 
connection  with  illegitimate  children.  The 
phenomenon  occurs  frequently  in  cases  in 
which  the  unmarried  mother  has  kept  her 
baby.  After  the  child  is  a  few  years  old, 
the  mother  marries  and  other  children  are 
subsequently  born  into  the  home.  The 
lirst-born  child  usually  finds  his  status  in 
the  family  precarious.  The  new  father 


only  half-heartedly  accepts  him  and  the 
child  has  been  forced  to  share  with  a 
stranger  the  mother,  who  had  been  his 
only  source  of  security.  With  the  birth 
of  each  new  child  in  this  family  the  cleav- 
age widens.  As  the  first-born  grows  in 
understanding,  he  may  learn  to  accept  the 
situation  intellectually,  but  emotionally  he 
remains  a  stranger  and  an  outsider  in  his 
own  home.  He  develops  into  a  typical 
extra-familial  child. 

An  Outsider 

Unless  adequate  steps  are  taken  to 
remedy  the  basic  problem,  children  born 
into  legal  family  units  where  no  psycho- 
logical union  has  been  established  also  are 
in  danger  of  developing  into  extra-familial 
children.  These  children  live  like  shadows 
on  the  outskirts  of  their  homes.  They 
are  strangers  in  their  own  families,  often 
overworked  as  kitchen  maids  or  choreboys, 
called  upon  to  help  raise  a  succession  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  do  not  accept 
the  relationship. 

If  remedial  steps  are  not  taken  to  help 
the  first-born  to  identify  himself  with  his 
family  group,  we  shall  have  the  extra- 
familial  child  with  his  definite  syndrome 
of  adjustment  difficulties  to  remind  us  of 
our  own  inadequacies  long  after  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war  period  have  abated.  The 
individual  who  has  not  learned  to  identify 
himself  with  a  family  unit  as  a  child  will 
find  it  difficult  to  identify  himself  with 
our  larger  social  groups  in  his  later  life. 

The  situation  can  be  met  only  by  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, and  by  an  admission  that  chil- 
dren early  learn  the  mores  and  customs  of 
those  around  them.  If  a  child  is  sub- 
jected to  abnormal  family  influences  in  his 
early  years,  he  will  not  readily  be  able 
to  take  his  place  in  a  normal  family  unit. 
The  community  must  provide  not  only 
daytime  care  for  children  who  grow  up 
without  traditional  home  and  family  in- 
fluences, but  it  must  provide  also  parent 
education  to  enable  mothers  and  fathers 
to  readapt  themselves  to  normal  family 
life,  to  enable  mother  and  child  to  accept 
the  husband  and  father  as  he  returns  from 
war  or  war  employment,  and  to  help  both 
parents  to  accept  the  child  as  a  welcome 
member  of  the  family  unit  about  to  be 
established,  or  to  be  re-established  after 
its  enforced  disruption. 

If  we  allow  a  portion  of  the  next 
generation  to  grow  up  under  conditions 
which  will  unfit  them  to  live  according  to 
our  American  family  tradition,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  heavily  for  our  neglect.  The 
child  must  be  enabled  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  peacetime  family  living  without 
serious  emotional  disturbances;  a  definite 
place  must  be  left  in  his  life  where  a 
father  will  fit,  so  that  the  child  owes  his 
allegiance  to  a  man,  not  to  a  picture  on 
the  mantel. 
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War  Workers  in  Wheel  Chairs 

T.  OTTO  NALL 

How  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  war  effort  has  given  shut-ins  a  new  lease 
on   life,    as   told   by   the   managing   editor   of   The   Christian   Advocate. 


knows  how  I've  wanted  to 
put  on  a  uniform,  but — "  and  the 
usually  smiling  young  man  frowned  down 
at  his  useless  legs,  withered  by  what  the 
doctors  call  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
"Until  I  found  work  sorting  airplane 
rivets,  I  felt  that  I  wasn't  doing  my  part 
in  the  war  effort.  Now  things  are  dif- 
ferent. Here  at  home  I'm  a  war  worker 
in  a  wheel  chair." 

That  twenty-two-year-old  and  about  a 
hundred  other  handicapped  workers  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Goodwill  Industries,  a 
sheltered  non-profit  workshop  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  discovered  that  a  nation  at 
war  needs  the  muscles  and  nerves  even  of 
its  cripples. 

To  the  homes  of  those  who  cannot  stir 
beyond  their  own  front  porches  Good- 
will trucks  have  been  bringing  bags  of 
unsorted  floor  sweepings  from  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  airplane  plant.  The  trucks  are 
back  two  weeks  later  to  pick  up  the  rivets, 
washers,  and  scrap,  carefully  sorted,  tag- 
ged and  tied  in  bags.  During  the  year  that 
ended  July  1,  1943,  these  shut-ins  sorted 
enough  rivets  and  such  for  1,818  War- 
hawks  or  217  Commandos.  This  was 
enough  to  pay  them  $16,361  in  badly 
needed  wages. 

Thirty  of  the  hundred  have  found  that 
they  could  manage  to  get  down  to  the 
Goodwill  Industries  building,  and  in  a 
sunny  workroom  there  they  make  daily- 
inroads  on  the  piles  of  metal  that  trucks 
bring  in  from  the  Bell  Aircraft  plants. 
Approximately  3,500  pounds  of  sweepings 
were  sorted  each  week  when  the  work 
was  at  its  midsummer  peak.  Much  of  the 
metal  thus  salvaged  went  back  into  Air- 
acobras.  Changes  in  production  methods 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  sorting  that 
must  be  done  at  both  Curtiss-Wright  and 
Bell,  but  there  have  been  no  complaints 
about  the  handicapped  folk  who  wanted, 
not  charity  but  a  chance. 

At  the  Bell  plant  dirt  and  filings  are 
removed  by  blowers  before  the  kegs  am! 
bags  are  delivered  to  the  Goodwill  trurk^. 
Then  it  becomes  the  job  of  the  crippled 
workers  to  divide  aluminum  into  three 
groups — rivets,  parts,  and  scrap;  and 
steel  into  ten  groups — bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
washers,  parts,  four  types  of  skin  fas- 
teners, and  scrap. 

Sorting,  whether  done  at  home  or  in  the 
sheltered  workshop,  is  tiring  and  hard  on 
the  eyes.  Almost  all  of  the  workers  are 
frail  and  most  of  them  are  nervous.  They 
include  sufferers  from  arthritis  and  neu- 


ritis, victims  of  heart  ailments,  paralytics 
and  spastics.  But  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
caps they  manage  to  stay  at  their  wartime 
jobs  for  two  to  seven  hours  a  day.  At 
the  plant  there  has  been  little  absenteeism, 
even  in  the  most  severe  winter  weather. 

For  instance,  there  is  twenty-four-year- 
old  Alfred,  who  had  the  growing-up  name 
of  "Slippery,"  because  he  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  his  balance.  He  has  not  missed 
a  day  since  lie  began  work  almost  two 
years  ago.  And  twenty-one-)  ear-old  Don- 
ald, who  cannot  walk  and  must  stay  at 
home,  has  been  as  conscientious. 

Donald's  work,  and  that  of  every  other 
homebound  sorter,  is  carefully  inspected. 
A  rivet  teacher,  herself  a  handicapped 
employe  of  the  Goodwill  Industries,  calls 
at  the  homes  where  sorting  is  being  done, 
points  out  the  mistakes,  and  demonstrates 
new  methods. 

How  It  Began 

The  project  began  when  a  business  man 
who  thought  he  had  his  share  of  wartime 
troubles,  stopped  at  the  office  of  Glenn 
W.  Leighbody,  managing  director  of 
Goodwill,  and  had  a  letter  from  a  youth- 
ful shut-in  thrust  into  his  hand.  "It's  not 
the  sickness,  but  the  idleness  that  gets 
you,"  he  read. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  one  night  shortly 
afterward,"  Mr.  Leighbody  remembers, 
"that  business  man  phoned  me.  'How  much 
would  it  cost  to  start  some  work  for 
young  men  and  women,  too,  who  cannot 
go  out  and  look  for  their  own  jobs?'  was 
his  question.  On  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas he  came  with  a  check  that  was  large 
enough  to  cover  the  first  cost  of  setting  up 
a  work  project  for  the  homebound." 

Buffalo's  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
was  consulted,  and  soon  a  committee  w;i> 
formed  to  look  into  the  conditions  among 
the  city's  shut-ins.  The  names  of  1,000 
handicapped  persons  were  listed,  and  so- 
cial workers  were  sent  out  to  make  calls. 
Top  places  on  the  list  were  given  to  12S 
persons  for  whom  work  would  probably 
mean  as  much  as  medicines. 

Getting  from  bed  into  a  wheel  chair, 
and  from  a  wheel  chair  onto  crutches  in- 
volves psychological  as  well  as  physical 
hurdles.  Some  near-miracles  have  been 
recorded.  A  young  victim  of  arthritis,  in 
bed  for  years,  remained  a  mental  shut-in 
even  after  the  pain  caused  by  the  di 
had  ceased.  With  important  war  work  to 
do,  he  found  the  incentive  to  lift  his 
twisted  body  out  of  bed.  Now  he  is  oti 


crutches  and  is  at  work  clerking  in  a 
store. 

Lack  of  confidence  and  lack  of  experi- 
ence hold  back  many  of  the  handicapped 
persons  who  want  work.  Moreover,  get- 
ting a  job  requires  courage.  Starting 
downtown  on  a  bus  takes  nerve  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  must  use  crutches. 
Being  wheeled  about  a  shop  in  a  chair 
calls  for  real  valor  if  one  is  shy  and  used 
to  being  protected  by  his  own  family. 

Some  persons  simply  cannot  make  it. 
They  are  like  the  eighteen-year-old  epilep- 
tic who  shook  at  the  thought  of  a  seizure 
in  public.  But  he  could,  and  did,  sort 
rivets  at  home. 

"Most  handicapped  persons  need  the 
money  that  a  little  work  will  bring,"  says 
Janet  K.  Wattles,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  homebound  project.  "There  is  Mary, 
twenty-six  and  homebound  since  child- 
hood, who  smiles  now  because  she  can 
buy  gifts  for  her  family.  And  there  is 
John,  who  insisted  on  signing  the  receipt 
for  the  first  pay  envelope  he  had  received 
in  years,  instead  of  allowing  his  devoted 
wife  to  do  this  writing  chore  for  him." 

Beyond  the  Wages 

But  the  greatest  value  of  the  money 
earned,  Miss  Wattles  maintains,  is  not 
really  its  buying  power.  Because  society 
thinks  enough  of  the  crippled  person's 
work  to  pay  him,  he  feels  that  he  is  back 
in  circulation  again.  He  is  no  longer  a 
liability,  but  an  asset. 

So  many  applications  for  work  have 
come  to  the  Goodwill  Industries  that  it 
has  taxed  the  agency's  resourcefulness  to 
find  tasks  for  even  a  fraction  of  those 
who  want  something  to  do.  There  are 
not  enough  rivets  and  bolts  to  go  around. 
Some  homebound  persons  have  been  put 
to  work  sewing,  repairing  dolls,  stringing 
toys,  salvaging  buttons  and  zippers  from 
rags,  fringing  shawls.  Young  Peter,  who 
used  to  be  a  plant  electrician  when  he 
could  walk,  now  repairs  lamps  when  u  ire- 
can  be  obtained  for  his  use. 

The  war  workers  in  wheel  chairs  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  going  back  to  idle- 
ness. In  wrestling  with  physical  handi- 
caps they  have  developed  the  patience  that 
is  important  to  precision  tasks.  In  enter- 
ing the  world  of  work  they  have  gained 
confidence  and  security.  In  joining  their 
efforts  with  those  of  unhandicapped 
workers,  they  have  discovered  a  needed 
outlet  for  pent-up  patriotism,  while  war 
work  has  found  needed  hands  and  brains. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


AS  it  went  to  the  White  House  for 
the  President's  signature,  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  was  a  victory  for  the 
Senate  and  a  tribute  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate  conferees.  House  managers 
were  allowed  a  little  face  saving,  but  on 
the  whole,  the  law  as  passed  is  the  Senate 
rather  than  the  House  bill.  Some  of  the 
bad  spots,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  cor- 
rected later  by  amendment.  Wagner  of 
New  York  is  already  writing  one  that 
will  afford  some  relief  to  veterans'  de- 
pendents. 

Some  of  the  last  minute  conference 
plays  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Lone 
Ranger.  One  conference  member  was 
flown  in  to  cast  a  decisive  vote,  arriving 
breathless,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
particular  point  at  issue  was  administra- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  VES  should 
remain  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  but  should  be  "assisted"  by 
a  Veterans  Placement  Service  Board  of 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs will  be  chairman.  The  board  will 
determine  all  policies  of  administration 
and  the  chairman  will  have  "direct  re- 
sponsibility and  authority"  for  carrying 
out  such  policies. 

The  subsistence  allowance  under  the 
education  title  is  not  particularly  generous 
—$50  a  month  if  single,  and  $75  if  the 
veteran  has  dependents — but  that  is  one 
of  the  features  that  can,  and  probably 
will  be,  changed  for  the  better.  Admin- 
istration of  this  title  as  well  as  that  for 
loans,  and  so  on,  is  lodged  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  who  is 
empowered  "insofar  as  he  deems  prac- 
ticable" to  utilize  existing  facilities  and 
services  of  other  federal  and  state  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  good  bill  and  follows 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  faithfulness 
the  program  outlined  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  radio  speech  of  July  28,  1943. 
•»•  +  *• 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST- 
war  Planning  has  gone  definitely  on 
record  as  opposed  to  Administration  pro- 
posals aimed  at  establishing  uniform 
standards  of  unemployment  compensation. 
The  states,  it  has  agreed,  should  con- 
tinue handling  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  their  own  way. 

The  committee  goes  only  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  limited  extension  of  cover- 
age_  to  workers  now  exempt,  and  to 
"urge"  the  states  to  liberalize  their  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  postwar  load. 

The  committee's  decision  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  since  its  chairman, 
Senator  George,  is  known  to  be  violently 


opposed  to  any  semblance  of  federal  con- 
trol of  unemployment  compensation.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to  under- 
stand how,  in  the  light  of  its  own  find- 
ings, the  committee  could  have  been  con- 
vinced even  by  Senator  George.  Its  re- 
port on  employment  contains  almost  un- 
answerable arguments  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals. 

This  document  emphasizes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  postwar  problem  and  states 
that  its  solution  "will  depend  very  largely 
on  governmental  policy."  It  stresses  the 
labor  dislocations  that  will  result  from 
demobilization  and  reconversion  and  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  faced  in  finding 
jobs  for  discharged  servicemen  and  laid 
off  war  workers.  It  very  emphatically 
recognizes  that  employment  is  a  national, 
not  a  state,  responsibility.  And  yet  the 
committee  now  proceeds  to  declare  that 
unemployment  compensation  is  a  state 
matter  and  the  federal  government  must 
keep  hands  off. 

4-     •»•      4- 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONFUSION  OF  THE 
past  few  months  has  overshadowed  the 
activities  of  Representative  Pat  Cannon 
of  Florida,  who  has  been  quietly  collect- 
ing signatures  to  a  discharge  petition  on 
his  version  of  the  Townsend  program. 
Just  before  Congress  recessed  Mr.  Can- 
non had  207  signatures,  only  eleven  short 
of  the  required  218.  As  soon  as  Con- 
gress returns  he  expects  to  pick  up  the 
remaining  eleven  signees  and  will  then 
bring  his  bill  to  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote.  He  feels  its  chances  at  this  time 
are  good.  Although  it  does  not  promise 
as  much  as  the  original,  it  is  the  same 
old  Townsend  bill  and  was,  in  fact, 
written  in  the  Townsend  headquarters. 

444 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD'S  Bu- 
reau of  public  assistance  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished pamphlet,  "Sheltered  Care  and 
Home  Service  for  Public  Assistance  Re- 
cipients," reveals  that  a  mushroom  growth 
of  commercial  homes  catering  to  PA 
clients  has  sprung  up  since  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  pamphlet 
is  based  on  a  study  confined  to  public 
assistance  agencies  in  six  urban  localities 
in  five  states:  Orleans  Parish,  La.;  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Cook  County,  111.;  Jackson 
County,  Mo. ;  and  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

444 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  HAS  A  DE- 
mobilization  plan  which  is  still  very  hush- 
hush  but  which,  from  the  bits  that  have 
leaked  out,  seems  to  make  sense.  The 
"leak"  was  War  Mobilization  Directoi 


Byrnes  at  a  Senate  committee  hearing. 

It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  army 
began  interviewing  men  in  the  ranks  on 
the  matter  of  demobilization.  The  plan 
is  more  or  less  based  on  their  suggestions. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  questioned 
held  that  two  classes  of  servicemen  should 
have  a  priority  on  discharges,  fighters  and 
fathers — those  who  have  seen  service  at 
the  front  and  those  with  families.  It  was 
rather  generally  agreed  that  older  men 
should  follow  with,  perhaps,  special  con- 
sideration to  boys  who  want  to  go  back  to 
school. 

Further  details  are  lacking,  but  Mr. 
Byrnes  added  that  a  motion  picture  is 
being  prepared  which  will  detail  the 
standards  of  discharge  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  The  film  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
men  in  the  service  and,  perhaps,  to  ci- 
vilians interested  in  the  subject.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  going  to  be  a  GI  plan  and 
not  one  cooked  up  by  brass  hats  in  the 
Pentagon  Building. 

444 

A  PRESS  RELEASE  RECENTLY  ISSUED  BY 

the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reveals  some 
startling  facts  on  the  apathy  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  toward  its  privileges  and 
duties  as  citizens.  According  to  the 
Census  figures,  in  1932  only  31.9  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  voters  voted  ;  in  1936 
the  percentage  had  risen  to  35.6;  by  1940 
to  37.8.  But  it  is  when  the  record  is 
examined  state  by  state  that  the  bad  spots 
show  up.  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
with  only  5.3  percent  of  its  adult  popula- 
tion voting,  is,  of  course,  a  poll  tax  state 
but  even  that  can't  alibi  her  entirely. 

444 

THE  FEDERAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
tion's  recreation  division  was  saved  by  the 
Senate  in  another  one  of  those  photo 
finish  rescues.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  had  abolished  the  set-up  by 
the  time-honored  method  of  cutting  off 
its  appropriation.  Thanks  to  the  Senate, 
however,  it  will  carry  on  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  on  an  allowance  of  $1,600,000. 
«•  +  + 

AT  THE   REQUEST  OF  THE   ARMY,   THE 

Department  of  Commerce  is  preparing  a 
series  of  books  on  how  to  operate  twenty 
kinds  of  small  businesses.  Their  purpose 
is  to  benefit  the  estimated  3,000,000 
servicemen  who  will  want  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves  after  the  war.  In 
addition,  servicemen  with  such  ambitions 
will  be  aided  by  the  army's  educational 
program,  the  counseling  service  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  other  ad- 
vice from  the  Commerce  Department. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Only  a  First  Milestone 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  so-called  GI  Bill  of  Rights  last 
month,  he  placed  a  marker  on  an  im- 
portant milestone  along  the  complex  trail 
to  be  followed  in  the  eventual  transfer 
from  military  to  civilian  status  of  young 
men  from  several  million  American  fami- 
lies (see  page  201).  Sponsored  and  pro- 
moted by  the  older  veterans'  organiza- 
tions —  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  others,  it  is  basi- 
cally a  "benefit"  bill.  It  provides  for 
special  unemployment  compensation,  for 
loans,  and  for  cash  allowances  for  fur- 
ther educational  and  vocational  training. 

That  is,  this  bill,  together  with  prior 
legislation  providing  mustering  out  pay, 
death  and  disability  pensions,  insurance 
and  dependency  allowances  to  the  sol- 
dier's family  while  he  is  in  service,  and 
other  measures,  combine  to  give  the  ser- 
viceman returning  from  this  war  a  much 
better  financial  "cushion"  against  the 
shock  of  his  readjustment  period  than  his 
father  had  after  the  last  war. 

Rut  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  itself. 
can  be  regarded  only  as  an  initial  mile- 
stone. As  the  President  pointed  out  in 
the  statement  accompanying  his  signature, 
of  far  greater  importance  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  veterans  will  be  the  "assurance 
of  satisfactory  employment  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life."  Unfortunately. 
congressional  lobbies  promoting  legislation 
necessary  to  the  prompt  settlement  of 
terminated  war  contracts,  and  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  Raruch  report,  so 
far  have  not  been  as  effective  as  the  ser- 
vicemen's organizations.  And  the  whole 
problem  of  planning  for  full  employment 
is  in  a  highly  complicated  area,  requiring 
unprecedented  governmental,  industrial, 
and  labor  cooperation. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
legislative  enactment  and  the  actual  help 
which  the  serviceman  may  find  available 
when  he  returns  to  his  home  town — or  to 
some  other  town  in  which  he  may  wish 
to  trv  liis  luck.  In  a  recent  publication 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  lists  over 
a  score  of  federal  departments  and  bu- 
reaus which  have  programs  designed  to 
as^i\t  him.  The  task  of  integrating  these 
different  national  programs,  complement- 
ary and  Supplementary  state  programs, 
and  already  established  local  services,  is 
an  administrative  and  planning  task  of 
the  first  rank.  The  executive  order  es- 
tablishing the  Retraining  and  Reemplov- 
ment  Administration,  to  which  Hrig.  <  ren. 
Frank  T.  Mines  lias  been  appointed  as 


director,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  encom- 
pass the  federal  administrative  coordina- 
tion, which  is  the  first  essential  to  the 
translation  of  these  programs  into  local 
action.  But  here  again,  the  wide  gap  be- 
tween an  administrative  directive  and  ac- 
complishment is  still  to  be  bridged. 

The  Gl  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  good  start — 
but  it  is  important  to  realize  that  it  is 
only  a  start. 

Dimensions  of  Postwar  Relief 

TWO  recent  pamphlets  give  facts 
which  should  be  valuable  in  under- 
standing the  size  of  the  international  re- 
lief task  that  will  be  faced  by  AMG, 
UNRRA,  and  other  agencies,  as  Euro- 
pean and  Far  Eastern  peoples  are  grad- 
ually freed  by  Allied  military  forces.  "In- 
ternational Organization  for  Health"  was 
written  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  for 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace,  8  West  40  Street,  New 
York  18.  Citing  the  experience  of  the 
last  war,  the  report  points  out  that  at 
its  conclusion,  the  milk  supply  in  Vienna 
had  dropped  from  850,000  liters  a  day  to 
60,000;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  between 
1917  and  1921  there  were  25,000,000 
cases  of  typhus,  with  2,500,000  deaths ; 
in  Germany,  tuberculosis  increased  b\  ^7 
percent  in  1918,  as  compared  with  1914. 
During  the  present  war  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  had  increased  fourfold  in  Ger- 
many by  1942,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  other  countries;  malaria  is  a  scourge 
in  Greece,  the  Balkans,  West  Africa  and 
the  Far  East.  Syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
totals  have  mounted  in  most  countries. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  nothing 
short  of  a  world  health  organization  as 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  society  of  na- 
tions can  adequately  bring  under  control 
the  ravages  of  widespread  disease. 

"Clothing  and  Shelter  for  European 
Relief,"  published  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  800  21  Street,  NW. 
U'.-ishington,  D.  C.,  points  out  that  "most 
people  in  the  United  States  are  well 
aware  that  Europe  is  hungry  and  needs 
food,  but  there  is  less  recognition  that 
cold  and  disease  are  causing  as  much 
misery."  It  is  estimated  that  200,000,000 
pairs  of  shoes  and  enough  repair  material 
for  100,000,000  pairs,  are  needed  da 
perately  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to- 
day. Cotton  and  wool  must  be  imported 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  one 
third  of  Europe's  400,000,000  people  with 
at  least  one  new  outfit — to  an  amount  of 
1 .200.000.OnO  yards  of  cotton,  and  800.- 


000,000  yards  of  wool.  Materials  for 
the  repair  of  damaged  buildings  will  have 
to  be  supplied  immediately.  Altogether, 
according  to  this  report,  about  one  third 
of  the  United  States'  total  contribution 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  should  be  for 
clothing,  and  supplies  other  than  food. 

After  Pearl  Harbor 

PUBLICATION  by  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
A  dren's  Bureau  last  month  of  its  bien- 
nial report  on  "Community  Health  and 
Welfare  Expenditures  for  1942  and 
1940,"  gives  a  factual  picture  which  un- 
derscores the  dramatic  changes  in  ser- 
vice that  took  place  during  the  first  war 
years.  By-product  of  the  Registration  of 
Social  Statistics  project,  which  for  over 
a  decade  and  a  half  has  afforded  com- 
munity planners  the  only  accurate  data 
about  total  community  services,  public 
and  private,  the  report  shows  that  com- 
bined expenditures  of  a  little  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  thirty  urban 
areas  reporting  were  20  percent  less  in 
1942  than  in  1940.  This  drop  in  the 
grand  total  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
39  percent  decrease  in  relief  expenditures 
of  all  sorts  (including  WPA,  CCC,  and 
NYA).  In  all  but  four  cities  less  mone\ 
was  spent  for  this  purpose  than  in  1940. 
with  a  maximum  reduction  of  66  percent 
in  Akron.  Ohio. 

However,  the  increased  need  for  ser- 
vices other  than  relief  in  the  early  war 
period  was  reflected  by  increased  expen- 
ditures in  all  other  major  fields:  health 
and  medical  care,  20  percent;  groupwork 
and  leisure  time,  18  percent:  child  wel- 
fare, 9  percent;  planning,  financing  and 
coordinating  services,  8  percent.  To  full 
employment  and  higher  income  mainly 
can  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  propor- 
tion of  cost  met  by  direct  payments  from 
people  receiving  service  was  practically 
double  that  of  1940. 

Specific  war-created  needs  are  clearly 
••videnced  by  such  increase  in  expenditures 
as:  14  percent  for  services  for  delinquent 
children;  20  percent  for  day  nursery  care 
for  children  of  working  mothers;  15  per- 
cent for  travel  services;  51  percent  for 
vocational  training  programs  for  the 
handicapped  :  300  percent  for  home  service 
on  the  part  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Although  much  water  has  flowed. un- 
der the  bridge  since  these  data  were  col- 
lected, it  is  highly  probable  that  subse- 
quent reports  will  show  a  continuation 
of  the  main  trends  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 
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The  Social  Front 


Professional 


THE  establishment  of  a  new  school 
of  social  welfare  was  announced  by 
the  University  of  California  last  month. 
First  authorized  by  the  regents  in  De- 
cember 1943,  the  school  has  been  formally 
set  up  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  following 
the  adoption  of  legislation  by  the  Berke- 
ley and  Los  Angeles  sections  of  the  aca- 
demic senate.  Prof.  Harry  M.  Cassidy, 
chairman  of  the  university's  department  of 
social  welfare  since  1939,  will  head  the 
new  school.  He  is  now  "on  loan"  to 
UNRRA  for  six  months,  as  director  of 
training. 

Reorganization — The  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City  has  received  a  grant  of 
$100,000  from  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund.  In  making  the  announcement,  Al- 
bert G.  Milbank,  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  on  council  structure  which 
worked  for  eighteen  months  on  reorgani- 
zation plans,  stated  that  the  grant  will 
cover  one  half  of  the  council's  budget  for 
1944.  He  added  that  it  came  as  "a  direct 
result  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  on  reorganization." 
The  plan  worked  out  by  the  special  com- 
mittee and  approved  early  in  the  spring 
by  the  council's  executive  committee  pro- 
vides for  a  delegate  body,  in  which  each 
member  organization  is  entitled  to  two 
delegates ;  a  board  of  directors  of  not  over 
thirty-six  members,  elected  by  the  delegate 
body,  plus  certain  ex  officio  members ;  a 
"small,  effective,  and  responsible"  execu- 
tive committee  of  sixteen  members ;  and 
three  standing  committees  to  relieve  the 
executive  committee  of  details.  To  af- 
ford the  executive  committee  recommen- 
dations "based  on  a  close,  continuing 
study  of  the  welfare  and  health  needs  of 
the  community,"  the  plan  includes  the 
appointment  of  a  long  range  planning 
committee,  the  membership  of  which  will 
insure  "broad  consideration  of  problems 
that  cross  the  lines  arbitrarily  separating 
the  fields  of  the  other  standing  commit- 
tees." The  Welfare  Council  is  composed 
of  more  than  500  New  York  health  and 
welfare  agencies. 

Internships— Under  a  $50,000  three-year 
grant  from  the  Field  Foundation,  Inc., 
The  Ryther  Child  Center  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  establishing  a  number  of  intern- 
ships to  train  personnel  for  treatment  in- 
stitutions. The  center,  a  psychiatric 
service  for  emotionally  disturbed  children, 
has  pioneered  in  the  operation  of  treat- 


ment institutions,  and  has  found  a  combi- 
nation of  resident  care  and  psychiatric 
service  the  most  effective  form  of  therapy 
for  many  children.  The  internships  will 
be  for  a  six  months  period,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1944,  with  candidates  accepted 
as  of  that  date,  and  of  January  1,  March 
1,  and  June  1.  Interns  will  be  paid  $60 
a  month  plus  maintenance  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  training  course  will  consist  of 
classroom  instruction  and  actual  care  of 
children  under  highly  individualized  su- 
pervision. Eligibility  requirements  are 
flexible,  with  preference  given  applicants 
with  psychiatric  training  and  experience, 
now  employed  in  agencies  planning  to  un- 
dertake such  services.  Further  details 
from  Lillian  J.  Johnson,  executive  secre- 
tary, The  Ryther  Child  Center,  4416 
Stoneway,  Seattle  3,  Wash. 

Budgets — A  new  family  budget  book  is 
now  available  to  the  social  agencies  of 
Milwaukee  County,  Wis.  Prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  book  seeks  to  meet  the  need 
created  by  changes  in  prices  and  the  avail- 
ability of  goods,  calling  for  entirely  new 
information  on  which  to  base  budgets. 
Lay  members  of  the  committee  sampled 
prices  of  household  goods  and  clothing  in 
local  shops.  Food  figures  are  based  on 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  figures  .  .  . 
"Budget  Standards  for  Family  Agencies 
in  New  York  City,"  a  revision  of  a  1938 
edition,  is  published  by  the  New  York 
Budget  Council,  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York  10,  price  50  cents.  The  1944  edition 
includes  basic  lists  of  goods  and  services 
required  by  individuals  and  families  "for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  a  socially 
acceptable  standard  of  living."  It  is  based 
on  1942-43  prices  in  stores  in  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

Facts  for  Planning — N  e  w  publication 
plans  of  the  bureau  of  social  research. 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County,  will  make 
available  facts  and  analyses  needed  for  the 
development  of  programs  to  meet  today's 
changing  needs.  First  is  to  be  a  series  of 
"information  workbooks,"  of  which  num- 
ber one,  "Population  Trends  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  1840-1943,"  by  Bertram 
J.  Black,  director,  and  Aubrey  Mallach. 
research  associate,  recently  appeared.  This 
series  will  describe  "changing  ecological 
conditions"  in  the  area.  The  "workbooks" 
on  the  Negro  population  and  the  foreign- 
born  population  are  in  process.  This 


series  will  serve  as  introduction  to  the 
series  of  "social  fact  books"  to  be  brought 
out  later  in  the  year,  providing  "detailed 
information  regarding  population,  hous- 
ing, social  services,  and  so  on"  for  the 
area. 

Social  Workers  Wanted — Social  workers 
are  being  recruited  by  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  positions  in  War 
Relocation  Authority,  at  annual  salaries 
ranging  from  $2,163  to  $4,428,  including 
overtime  pay.  Present  opportunities  are 
for  counselors,  medical  social  workers, 
public  welfare  consultants,  community  ac- 
tivities supervisors.  The  commission 
warns  that  "the  ten  relocation  centers  are 
in  isolated  communities.  .  .  .  Staff  mem- 
bers are  of  necessity  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  both  on  the  job  and  in  their 
leisure  time  activities."  Living  accommo- 
dations and  meals  are  provided  in  the  cen- 
ters at  nominal  cost.  Appointments  are 
"for  the  duration  and  six  months."  .  .  . 
The  army  is  trying  to  recruit  22,000 
trained  women  as  hospital  technicians. 
The  list  of  workers  wanted  includes  psy- 
chiatric social  workers,  occupational  thera- 
pists, and  trained  workers  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  Detailed  information  from 
local  WAC  recruiting  centers. 

Wartime  Conference — The  second  war- 
time public  health  conference  will  be  held 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  October  3,  4, 
and  5.  Meetings  of  related  organizations 
will  take  place  on  October  2.  The  scien- 
tific program  will  be  devoted  to  wartime 
emergency  matters  as  they  affect  public 
health.  The  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  is  Dr.  Reginald  M.  Atwater. 

In  Print — To  meet  the  need  for  specific 
material  on  agency  administration,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  offers  "Some 
Problems  of  Administration  in  Social 
Work,"  by  Martin  Cohn  and  Elisabeth 
Wallace,  with  a  foreword  by  Stuart  K. 
Jaffary,  and  a  selected  bibliography.  Price 
SO  cents,  from  the  Press.  .  .  .  Prepared  by 
the  training  unit  in  its  bureau  of  child 
welfare,  the  New  York  State  department 
of  social  welfare,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  publishes 
"Guide  to  Thinking  on  Supervision  in  a 
Rural  Child  Welfare  Unit."  .  .  .  "The 
Nature  of  Policy  in  the  Administration 
of  Public  Assistance,"  by  Anita  J.  Faatz, 
is  directed  particularly  to  administrators 
and  supervisors  of  social  agencies,  public 
and  private.  Price  50  cents  from  the  pub- 
lications division,  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work,  2410  Pine  Street,  Philadel- 
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phia  3,  Pa.  ...  The  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
10,  offers  an  annotated  catalogue  of  its 
publications,  including  books  in  print, 
books  out  of  print,  and  pamphlets.  .  .  . 
"Facts  and  Tips  for  Service  Men  and 
Women,"  by  Dallas  Johnson,  provides 
specific  information  for  the  serviceman 
and  his  family  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in- 
cluding pay  and  allowances,  educational 
opportunities,  medical  aid,  legal  aid,  taxes 
and  insurance,  postwar  opportunities. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20.  N.  Y. 

For  Veterans 

SIX  states  recently  extended  financial 
aid  and  other  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  present  war,  continuing  the  trend 
which  started  in  1941,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. These  six  states  are  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Virginia.  The  Michigan 
legislature  set  up  an  Office  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  coordinate  programs  and  serv- 
ices in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  vo- 
cational guidance,  placement,  mental  care, 
and  economic  security.  In  addition,  the 
Michigan  governor  will  have  a  special 
veterans'  advisory  committee  of  eight 
members  to  assist  him  in  problems  af- 
fecting veterans.  The  New  York  legis- 
lature set  up  a  temporary  commission  to 
deal  with  veterans'  problems,  and  directed 
it  to  establish  a  service  agency  to  inform 
returning  servicemen  and  their  families  as 
to  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

By  way  of  financial  assistance,  New 
Jersey  established  a  loan  authority  with 
an  original  capitalization  of  $5,000,000 
to  guarantee  bank  loans  made  to  ex- 
servicemen  desiring  to  establish  or  re- 
establish themselves  in  business  or  a  pro- 
fession; while  Michigan  created  a  $1,- 
000,000  veterans'  reserve  to  provide  hos- 
pitalization,  medical  treatment,  education, 
and  emergency  care. 

The  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Virginia  legislatures  extended  cer- 
tain educational  privileges  to  veterans, 
;'.nd  Kentucky  and  Michigan  provided 
various  tax  exemptions. 

New  Outers — The  first  unit  in  the  pro- 
posed chain  of  centers  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans  will  be 
established  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Mines,  administrator  of  veterans  affairs. 
Other  centers  will  be  established  at  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  program  is  to  make  avail- 
able the  best  qualified  vocational  coun- 
selors without  cost  to  the  veterans.  The 
centers  will  give  objective  aptitude  tests 


and  expert  advice  on  job  selection  and  job 
training.  Occupational  training  will  in- 
clude professional,  technical,  managerial, 
agricultural,  business,  clerical,  trade,  and 
so  on,  through  apprenticeships,  in  appro- 
priate educational  institutions,  and  on  the 
job  in  shops  and  factories. 

Fact-Finding — As  an  important  step  in 
its  plans  for  veterans,  the  Federation  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa.,  through  the  bureau 
of  social  research  is  making  studies  and 
analyses  of  current  disability  discharges. 
The  first  of  these  covered  249  service  dis- 
charges reported  by  Red  Cross  field  direc- 
tors to  the  Home  Service  Division  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  during  a  four-week 
period  in  February  and  March.  Of  these 
men,  45  percent  were  discharged  for  emo- 
tional instability.  Over  half  of  those  dis- 
charged on  physical  grounds  had  handi- 
caps which  would  affect  their  ability  to 
return  to  pre-induction  occupations.  Few 
of  the  disabilities  were  service-connected. 
The  bureau  of  social  research  recently 
completed  a  one-month  survey  of  veterans 
reporting  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  survey 
will  indicate  the  volume  of  men  reporting, 
the  types  of  disabilities,  and  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  employability  of  the 
men  by  their  disabilities.  Through  addi- 
tional surveys,  the  federation  hopes  soon 
to  get  an  over-all  picture  of  men  going 
to  agencies  in  the  community  for  health, 
welfare,  vocational  guidance,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

Against  Crime 

A  GREEMENTS  have  been  sighed  by 
•i*  thirty-eight  states  for  reciprocal  su- 
pervision of  parolees  who  move  from  one 
state  to  another,  according  to  the  Council 
of  State  Governments.  By  this  agreement 
the  parolee  or  probationer  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  state  parole  adminis- 
trator's office  before  transferring  his  resi- 
dence to  another  state.  When  permission 
is  granted,  the  state  to  which  he  wishes 
to  transfer  is  notified,  and  assumes  the  du- 
ties of  visitation  and  supervision.  In  the 
last  two  years,  with  the  increasing  shift 
of  population,  more  and  more  parolees 
have  been  permitted  to  move  from  one 
state  to  another. 

For  the  Patrolman — A  new  manual  pub- 
lished by  the  division  of  social  protection 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  "Tech- 
niques of  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Juveniles,  and  the  Prevention  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency,"  is  written  pri- 
marily for  use  by  the  patrolman  on  the 
beat.  Prepared  by  the  bureau's  National 
Advisory  Police  Committee,  it  initially 
points  out  that  "the  manner  in  which 
the  officer  handles  the  child  in  his  first 


difficulty  with  the  police  may  be  the  mak- 
ing or  breaking  of  the  youngster's  future 
life."  The  first  section  gives  simple  but 
specific  advice  about  procedures  that  are 
in  the  juvenile's  best  interest,  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  police  department's 
aims  and  purposes.  Controlling  conditions 
in  licensed  establishments,  dance  halls, 
bars,  movies,  and  so  on,  are  dealt  with  in 
the  second  section.  A  third  section  de- 
scribes the  set-up  and  function  of  a  ju- 
venile bureau. 

Crime  Prevention — Elements  in  an  over- 
all community  crime  prevention  program 
are  charted  in  the  1943  report  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  supplement  the  crime  pre- 
vention division  of  the  police  department 
it  recommends  a  voluntary  crime  preven- 
tion association  with  three  main  divisions: 
promotion,  recreation,  and  planning.  The 
report  names  six  points  around  which  a 
comprehensive  program  should  be  or- 
ganized :  law  enforcement,  child  guidance, 
school  participation,  church  participation, 
neighborhood  activities,  and  coordination. 

When  in  Jail — Prisoners  held  in  the 
Cook  County  (Chicago)  jail  can  receive 
"advice  and  help  on  personal  and  family 
problems"  from  the  Cook  County  bureau 
of  public  welfare,  by  a  cooperative  plan 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  a  year. 
Each  prisoner  is  given  a  note  from  the 
warden  advising  him  of  the  service,  which 
may  include  getting  in  touch  with  his 
family,  collecting  an  overdue  pay  check, 
bringing  in  clothes  from  a  rented  room, 
and  help  in  connection  with  any  number 
of  problems  that  make  for  personal  worry 
and  distress.  In  the  first  few  months 
prisoners  were  suspicious  that  this  was 
some  new  kind  of  a  racket,  but  requests 
for  assistance  now  amount  to  about  eighty 
a  month. 

Classification — The  Prison  Association  of 
New  York's  repeated  recommendation 
that  commitments  be  made  to  the  depart- 
ment of  corrections  rather  than  directly  to 
the  individual  institutions  were  embodied 
this  year  in  a  bill  which  passed  the  senate, 
but  was  left  in  the  assembly  without  ac- 
tion before  adjournment.  For  several 
years  the  association  has  been  urging  that 
inmates  be  received  at  one  institution  and 
transferred  from  there  to  the  type  of  in- 
stitution appropriate  in  each  case,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  carefully  worked  out 
classification  system.  The  association  in- 
tends to  press  passage  of  the  bill  at  the 
next  legislative  session. 

Jobs  for  Parolees — T  h  e  manpower 
shortage  has  eliminated  much  of  the 
prejudice  against  employing  people  with 
prison  records,  according  to  Henrietta 
Addiron,  superintendent  of  the  Westfield 


(New  York)  State  Reformatory  for 
Girls,  who  spoke  on  a  recent  radio  broad- 
cast under  the  auspices  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City.  Special  train- 
ing in  defense  work,  such  as  blueprint 
reading,  use  of  precision  instruments, 
soldering,  drill  press  work,  and  spot  weld- 
ing is  given  to  girls  scheduled  for  release 
within  a  year.  Many  of  them  so  trained 
have  been  able  to  get  war  jobs. 

Going  Down — Crimes  of  all  kinds  de- 
clined 27.4  percent  in  New  York  State 
in  1943,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  John  A.  Lyons,  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection. Out  of  a  total  of  444,957  crimes, 
major  offenses  such  as  homicides,  grand 
larcenies,  and  forgeries  accounted  for  29,- 
646.  The  decrease  in  this  group  was  only 
six  tenths  of  one  percent.  Robberies  fell 
off  by  24.8  percent,  and  public  intoxica- 
tion by  24.9  percent. 

People  and  Things 

WALTER  WHITE  was  guest  of 
honor  recently  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City  to  celebrate  his  quarter-century 
service  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  William  Allan  Neil- 
son,  president  emeritus  of  Smith  College, 
was  dinner  chairman,  and  the  speakers 
were  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Mordecai  Johnson, 
president  of  Howard  University.  The 
bOO  dinner  guests  contributed  a  total  of 
$20,000  in  checks  and  pledges  to  the  work 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  The  largest  contribu- 
tion, a  check  for  $5,000,  was  from  the 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  trust  fund,  and  repre- 
sented part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Willkie's  book,  "One  World." 

Consolidation — Two  of  New  York  City's 
oldest  child  caring  agencies,  the  New 
York  Child's  Foster  Home  Service,  121 
years  old,  and  the  Sheltering  Arms,  estab- 
lished during  the  Civil  War,  were  lately 
merged  according  to  a  joint  statement  by 
their  respective  presidents,  Paul  Cushman 
and  Thomas  M.  Peters.  The  united 
agency  now  is  known  as  Sheltering  Arms 
Children's  Service,  and  occupies  offices  at 
305  East  86  Street,  headquarters  for  the 
old  Foster  Home  Service. 

Mr.  Peters  is  president  of  the  con- 
solidated agency.  The  executive  director 
is  Margaret  Barbee,  who  held  the  same 
position  with  the  Foster  Home  Service. 

Appointments — President  Roosevelt  has 
named  Frieda  S.  Miller,  former  New 
York  State  industrial  commissioner,  head 
of  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  succeeding  Mary  Ander- 
son who  recently  resigned.  The  appoint- 
ment must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
Miss  Miller  was  for  ten  months  special 


assistant  to  Ambassador  John  G.  Winant 
in  London,  and  returned  to  this  country 
to  take  part  in  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion in  May.  ...  In  June  1945,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen  will  be- 
come head  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Sloan  Coffin,  whose  retirement  was  an- 
nounced at  the  commencement  exercises 
last  month.  Dr.  Van  Dusen  has  been  a 
member  of  the  seminary  faculty  since 
1926.  He  is  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools.  .  .  . 
On  June  30,  Hazel  K.  Stiebling  took 
office  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  human  nu- 
trition and  home  economics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Her  predeces- 
sor, Henry  C.  Sherman,  is  returning  to 
his  post  at  Columbia  University.  For 
fourteen  years  Miss  Stiebling  has  been  a 
leading  nutrition  expert  of  the  bureau. 
Last  year  she  received  the  Borden  Award 
for  her  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the 
dietary  habits  of  Americans. .  .  .  The  Very 
Reverend  William  J.  Murphy,  S.J.,  presi- 
dent of  Boston  College,  announced  last 
month  the  appointments  of  the  Rev.  James 
D.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  as  regent  of  the  Boston 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  and  of 
Dorothy  L.  Book,  who  has  been  serving 
as  acting  dean  of  the  School  since  Febru- 
ary 1943,  as  dean. 

Anniversary — Belatedly,  but  no  less 
heartily,  Survey  Midmonthly  offers  its 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  Lenox 
Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  New 
York,  which  on  May  8  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  The 
2,000  guests  at  the  birthday  party  saw  a 
dramatization  of  the  growth  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  of  its  five  decades  of  service 
to  underprivileged  families  of  the  East 
Side. 

Elected — Katharine  J.  Densford,  director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  professor  of 
nursing  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  at  the  biennial  nurs- 


ing convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  early 
last  month.  .  .  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  inter- 
nationally famous  authority  on  industrial 
disease,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  meeting  in 
Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Hosch,  assistant  professor  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
will  serve  as  president  of  the  Territorial 
Conference  for  Social  Work  for  1944-45. 
.  .  .  Isadore  Sobeloff  of  Detroit  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Social  Welfare  at  the  clos- 
ing meeting  of  the  annual  sessions  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Sobeloff,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of 
Detroit  returned  to  his  desk  there  on 
June  1,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  as  associate  director  of  the  New 
York  City  War  Fund.  .  .  .  Howard  L. 
Holtzendorff,  executive  director  of  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials. 

Memorial — The  University  of  Minnesota 
announces  that  the  William  Hodson 
Memorial  Fund,  established  at  his  alma 
mater  in  memory  of  the  late  commissioner 
of  welfare  in  New  York  City,  has  now 
grown  to  something  over  $9,300.  The 
fund  has  been  accepted  by  the  regents  of 
the  university,  who  have  approved  its 
use  as  a  lecture  fund  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  first  William  Hodson 
Memorial  Lecture  can  be  given  during 
the  academic  year  1944-45. 

On  June  30,  Mrs.  Hodson  christened 
a  victory  ship  named  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  and  launched  at  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard  in  Baltimore. 

Resigned — Elizabeth  H.  Webster,  for 
twenty-five  years  assistant  director  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Chicago,  has 
submitted  her  resignation,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1944.  In  announcing  (and 
deeply  regretting)  Miss  Webster's  retire- 
ment, the  council's  News  Letter  recalls 


Membership  Campaign 


This  issue  brings  no  detailed  progress  re- 
port of  Survey  Midmonthly's  membership 
campaign — but  that  does  not  mean  the 
campaign  is  over.  On  the  contrary,  the 
goal  is  still  ahead,  and  state  and  local 
committees  are  working  hard  to  secure 
their  quotas.  The  campaign  report  (and 
many  other  features)  are  crowded  out  this 
month  by  the  paper  shortage.  But  here 
are  a  few  tid-bits: 

Roy  Sorenson,  general  chairman,  re- 
ports two  additions  to  his  list  of  state 
chairmen:  Maine,  Margaret  Payson  of  the 
Children's  Service  Bureau,  Portland;  Ver- 


mont, Marrion  E.  Waite,  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Department,  Rutland.  The 
campaign  now  has  state  chairmen  in 
forty-four  of  the  forty-eigflt  states. 

The  New  York  Committee  is  crowding 
four  figures  in  its  returns. 

Chicago  got  off  to  a  very  encouraging 
start  last  month,  with  thirty-seven  present 
at  the  organization  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Elizabeth  Webster. 

Several  more  states  are  passing  the  half- 
way mark. 

Watch    for    full    reports    in    later    issues. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Just  Out 

A 

FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH 

TO 

FAMILY  CASE 
WORK 

(Social  Work  Process  Series) 

Edited  by 
JESSIE  TAFT 

A  new  conception  of  the  role  of  a 
social  worker,  emphasizing  a  prac- 
tical co-operative  solution  of  the 
needs  of  a  client  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  service  of  an  agency. 
Illustrated  by  pertinent  case  rec- 
ords. Chapters  include  such  topics 
as:  Problems  of  the  Private  Family 
Agency  in  War  Time;  The  Use  of 
Fee  in  Case  Work;  The  Relation  of 
Case-Work  Help  to  Personality 
Change,  etc. 

$2.50 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press 

Philadelphia  4 


that  "In  April  1919,  when  Elizabeth 
Rowland  Webster  became  'assistant  direc- 
tor' of  the  council  she  had  no  'director'  to 
assist.  We  were  incorporated  under  the 
Illinois  law  ...  we  had  some  splendid 
plans  and  no  budget  worth  mentioning ; 
we  had  a  professional  and  a  clerical  staff: 
Betty  Webster  and  one  stenographer.  For 
two  and  a  half  years  EHW  was  the  'cook 
and  the  captain  bold  and  the  mate  of  the 
Nancy  Brig'." 

Katharine  Faville  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  planning  committee  of  the 
Hospital  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
to  assume  her  new  duties  in  Detroit, 


Mich.,  as  director  of  the  department  of 
nursing  at  Wayne  University. 

Leave  of  Absence —  Dr.  Negley  K.  Tee- 
ters, associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  make  a 
four-month  study  of  the  prison  systems  of 
several  Latin  American  countries.  Pro- 
fessor Teeters  will  inspect  the  prison  sys- 
tems of  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  He  was  formerly 
a  consultant  for  the  prison  industries  di- 
vision of  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
in  1942  made  a  survey  of  federal  prisons. 

Honors — Louis  Towley,  assistant  chief  of 
the  county  service  unit  of  the  division  of 
social  welfare  in  Minnesota's  department 
of  social  security,  has  been  awarded  a 
University  of  Minnesota  regional  writing 
fellowship.  He  is  being  released  from  his 
present  position  part  time,  in  order  to 


write  fiction  with  a  setting  of  rural  com- 
munity life  in  the  Northwest.  ...  A  new 
honorary  degree — Doctor  of  Recreation 
Service — was  awarded  last  month  by  Car- 
roll College,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to  Dorothy 
C.  Enderis,  head  of  the  municipal  recrea- 
tion system  of  Milwaukee,  in  recognition 
of  her  leadership  in  developing  "a  pro- 
gram for  youths  and  adults  that  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  excellence." 

A  Correction — The  editorial  typewriter 
slipped  again — this  time  in  the  note  about 
Hedley  S.  Dimock,  author  of  the  leading 
article  in  the  May  Survey  Midmonthly, 
"The  Summer  Camp  Today  and  Tomor- 
row." We  labeled  Mr.  Dimock  "presi- 
dent of  George  Williams  College," 
though  we  well  knew  that  his  title  was 
dean  (it  is  also  coordinator  of  training, 
USO).  Our  apologies  to  Mr.  Dimock. 
and  to  President  Harold  C.  Coffman  of 
George  Williams  College. 


Readers  Write 


A  Distinction 


To  THE  EDITOR:  We  wish  to  correct  .the 
statement  made  in  the  April  issue  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  that  the  Home  Service 
administrative  staff,  Eastern  Area,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  resigned  "in  protest 
against  policies  and  practices  proved  un- 
sound in  actual  operation  in  chapters." 

It  is  true  that  we  recognized  and  con- 
tinued to  bring  to  the  attention  of  area 
management  and  national  home  service 
office  those  policies  and  practices  demon- 
strated, through  chapter  experience,  to  be 
unsound,  but  this  we  considered  part  of 
our  responsibility. 

We  resigned  because  the  manager  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  operate  responsibly 
in  the  various  jobs  for  which  we  were 
hired. 

Each  of  us  accepted  positions  in  the 
home  service  department  because  we  be- 
lieve the  services,  included  in  its  func- 
tions, are  greatly  needed  in  war  time,  anil 
because  we  thought  the  Red  Cross  wanted 
professional  social  workers  in  key  positions 
to  insure  better  quality  of  service  to  peo- 
ple. Our  entire  staff,  of  high  caliber, 
demonstrated  its  sincerity  and  skill  in  dis- 
charging the  responsibilities  involved  in 
such  a  program. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  regime  in 
August  1943  until  our  resignations,  the 
new  manager  demonstrated  his  antagon- 
ism to  our  professional  staff  and  our  pro- 
fessional approach  to  our  job.  When,  in 
January,  a  dramatic  incident  confirmed 
for  us  the  reality  that  we  no  longer  could 
administer  responsibly  the  program,  that 
we  no  longer  could  protect  our  staff  from 
direct  and  unwarranted  attack  by  the 
manager,  the  entire  administrative  stafl 
resigned. 


During  those  five  months  the  national 
headquarters  were  kept  informed  of  oui 
difficulties  but,  apparently,  that  office  was 
unable  to  give  us  any  help. 

We  believe  the  distinction  between  the 
kind  of  administration  which  prohibits  re- 
sponsible functioning  of  staff,  and  a  "pro- 
test against  unsound  policies  and  prac- 
tices" is  important  for  social  workers  since 
such  administration  renders  impotent 
those  who  share  responsibility  for  move- 
ment toward  soundness  in  policy  and  prac- 
tice. 

EMMA  F.  TYLER,  ELMA  H.  ASHTON, 
DOROTHY  FRITZ,  ELIZABETH  GLOVER 
ELIZABETH  LAWDER,  KATHERINE  KEN- 
I>\I.L,  CELIA  S.  DESCHIY. 

Collective  Bargaining 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  noted  with  interest  the 
eight-point  program  for  sensible  labor  re- 
lations in  the  war  and  postwar  period, 
suggested  by  William  H.  Davis  in  your 
section  on  ''Jobs  and  Workers"  in  the 
April  issue  of  Survey  Mi/lni»nthly. 

As  a  trade  unionist  it  is  easy  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Davis'  suggestions.  As  the 
executive  secretary  of  a  union  of  social 
service  employes,  I  am  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  even  those  elementary  sugges- 
tions are  not  being  followed  by  all  social 
service  agencies  acting  as  employers.  The 
effective  functioning  of  social  work  in 
terms  of  its  solution  of  practical  man- 
power and  salary  problems,  depends  upon 
an  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the 
field  of  the  principles  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. BERNARD  SEGAL 
Executive  Secretary 
Social  Service  Ktnfilnyrs'  Union 
Local  19,  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  of  America,  CIO. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Scourge  of  Peace 

IHK  UNEMPLOYED— I.  INTERPRETATION,  II.  .CASE 
STUDIES,  by  Eli  Ginzberg  and  associates.  Harper. 
$4. 

THERE  are  ways  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  other  than 
through  figures  and  statistics,  and  one  of 
the  best  is  followed  in  this  book.  It  is  a 
kind  of  mass  biography  of  families  of 
every  type  who  felt  the  denial  of  an  in- 
come through  earnings.  There  are  re- 
latively few  figures  —  though  for  those 
who  want  them,  pages  182-198  include 
some  very  simple  and  meaningful  tables. 

The  book  falls  into  two  main  parts, 
first — Interpretation ;  and  second — Case 
Studies.  The  first  consists  of  generaliza- 
tions on  family  status  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  unemployed  of  the 
Thirties,  drawn  from  the  study  of  180 
typical  New  York  City  homes  blighted 
by  the  depression.  It  is  enlivened  by 
numerous  quotations  from  the  persons 
concerned — statements  which,  while  typi- 
cal of  the  reactions  of  the  groups,  were 
actually  drawn  from  the  words  of  in- 
dividuals. The  families  are  traced  from 
their  better  days  through  the  interim 
period  when  work  ceased  and  relief  was 
not  yet  available,  to  actual  experience  on 
relief  or  WPA  and,  in  a  few  cases,  re- 
employment  in  private  industry. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  more 
concrete,  less  readable  for  the  average 
citizen,  but  more  meaningful  to  the  social 
observer.  It  contains  the  case  studies  of 
twelve  typical  families.  Again  we  meet 
people,  not  tables  and  statistics,  but  this 
time  the  focus  is  sharper,  and  we  get  to 
know  each  family  as  an  entity. 

What  can  be  said  about  unemploy- 
ment, now,  which  will  make  less  neces- 
sary the  appearance  of  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  next  few  years?  In  the  in- 
troduction the  author  puts  the  question 
sharply:  "It  is  doubtful  whether  all  that 
went  before  will  be  completely  forgotten, 
especially  by  soldiers  at  the  front  who 
are  themselves  children  of  the  depression. 
.  .  .  As  far  as  war  is  concerned,  they  have 
no  doubt,  they  have  no  fear.  But  when 
they  think  of  peace,  they  are  uneasy. 
These  soldiers  recall  that  the  country 
fumbled  badly  in  coming  to  grips  with 
that  scourge  of  peace — unemployment.  .  . 

"They  are  uneasy,  but  they  are  not 
pessimistic.  They  have  seen  much  these 
last  years.  They  have  seen  their  coun- 
try suffer  the  consequences  of  an  unpre- 
paredness  born  of  ignorance,  and  they 
have  seen  this  failing  remedied  with 
speed  and  efficiency.  They  know  that 
there  is  nothing  within  reason  that  the 


United  States  cannot  do,  if  it  will." 

The  book  represents  the  result  of  scien- 
tific and  painstaking  work  performed  by 
the  author  and  his  associates  in  an  intel- 
lectual quest  for  social  knowledge. 

CORRINGTON   GlLL 
Director,  Committee  for  Congested 
Production  Areas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Group  Leaders 

LEADERSHIP  OF  GIRL  SCOUT  TROOPS— IN- 
TERMEDIATE PROGRAM.  Illustrated  by  Cath- 
arine C.  Lewis,  Program  Division,  Girl  Scouts. 
Fifty  Cents. 

QETTLEMENT  program  directors, 
i-J  Girl  Scout  leaders,  cottage  parents, 
case  workers,  and  teachers  will  find  this 
manual  an  effective,  adaptable,  and  timely 
tool  for  training  volunteer  group  leaders, 
getting  some  practical  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding about  recreation  and  group 
work,  and  for  learning  to  become  a  group 
leader.  The  manual  is  written  for  the 
leader  of  "Intermediate  Girl  Scouts" 
(10-14  years  of  age)  to  help  her  make  her 
job  "interesting  and  rewarding." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  technical  prob- 
lem— group  leadership — discussed  in  sim- 
ple, commonly  used  words  and  supported 
by  delightful  illustrations  and  charts.  An 
unusually  good  self-teaching  manual,  the 
book  is  an  excellent  example  of  skillful 
writing  of  training  material. 

The  leader's  function  is  defined  in  the 
first  chapter.  Given  the  scout  promise 
and  laws  as  "a  framework  of  reference" 
and  "a  citizenship  code,"  the  leader  under- 
takes to  help  develop  girls  for  participa- 
tion in  "the  American  way  of  life."  The 
next  chapters  are  aimed  to  help  in  the 
understanding  of  girls  and  the  modern 
community,  as  well  as  to  elaborate  the 
aims,  objectives,  and  methods  of  Girl 
Scouting.  The  contribution  of  volunteers 
is  acknowledged,  while  the  leadership  job 
and  its  possible  satisfactions  are  discussed. 
Specific  guidance,  including  principles  of 
leadership  and  procedures,  is  given  for 
starting  a  troop.  The  material  included 
on  the  ten  Girl  Scout  program  fields 
should  give  potential  leaders  confidence 
and  resources  for  launching  into  group 
leadership. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  packed  with 
more  advanced  training  material  includ- 
ing some  helpful  case  illustrations. 

The  book  has  some  weaknesses.  While 
the  suggested  methods  of  leadership  seem 
sound,  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  democratic  citizens  high- 
lights the  inconsistency  with  democratic 
education  of  the  scout  law  "A  Girl  Scout 
Obeys  Orders."  Sources  other  than  the 
church  for  the  teaching  of  ideals  are 


ignored.  The  chapter  on  "Character"  is 
limited.  Fuller  discussion  of  co-education 
and  differences  of  girls  in  the  10-14  year 
range  might  have  been  included. 

LEAH  MILKMAN 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Self  Help 

BRINGING     UP     OURSELVES,     by     Helen     G. 
Hogue.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

THE  author,  a  teacher,  social  worker 
and  mental  hygienist,  presents  in 
this  readable  little  volume  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  techniques  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  balanced  and  adjusted 
personality.  The  book  maintains  an  at- 
mosphere of  personal  friendliness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  easy  reading. 

Mrs.  Hogue  discusses  such  subjects  as 
how  to  face  life  courageously  and  how 
to  prepare  psychologically  for  work,  for 
marriage  and  for  the  assumption  of  group 
responsibility.  By  way  of  illustration  she 
introduces  many  brief  and  interesting 
stories  of  actual  human  situations  that 
have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  people  whom 
she  has  been  able  to  help.  She  shows 
how  she  helped  them  to  meet  their 
psychological  needs  and  urged  them  to 
develop  conscious  awareness  of  the  psycho- 
logical forces  that  hamper  or  promote 
healthy  growth.  Again  and  again  through- 
out the  book,  she  refers  to  our  failure  to 
recognize  such  forces  as  the  barrier  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  learning  how 
to  work  and  live  together  in  harmony. 
She  contends  that  unhealthy  personalities 
cannot  function  in  a  democracy.  Because 
of  their  fears  they  become  addicted  to 
certain  patterns  of  escape  of  which  Mrs. 
Hogue  writes  with  understanding. 

She  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  home  that  the  child's  attitudes  toward 
life  are  acquired.  It  is  there  that  he  first 
learns  to  love  others.  If  he  is  not  a 
wanted  and  beloved  child  he  may  de- 
velop an  unhealthy  attitude  toward  life. 
Neurotic  trends  in  adults,  she  tells  us, 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  affec- 
tion and  recognition  experienced  during 
childhood.  She  points  out  that  love  grows 
through  active  and  creative  expression 
and  leaves  no  room  for  fear  and  hate 
which  are  the  bases  for  later  conflicts  and 
tensions. 

This  book  is  particularly  pertinent  to- 
day because  of  the  constant  stress  and 
strain  to  which  everyone  is  exposed.  Al- 
though obviously  written  for  the  lay  per- 
son, social  workers  and  teachers  will  find 
it  exceedingly  good  reading  and  may  often 
wish  to  recommend  it  to  parents  who  are 
endeavoring  to  gain  insight  into  their  own 
and  their  children's  problems. 

EMILY  THORP  BURR 
Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
New  York 


(All  books  ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  <uiill  be  postpaid) 
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RESORT 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet, 
clean  and  comfortable.  Equipped  for 
Housekeeping.  For  information  address: 
Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Woodland 
Cottages,  Spruce  Pine.  North  Carolina. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC 
TURES.  Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writ- 
ers' &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North  Moore   Streets 
New  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions 


USED      BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

for    completm    n*»*    Utt    icrJt* 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Buok    Ordmr   D0fmrtmmnt 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PROTESTANT  MAN  AND  WIFE,  in  forties 
(no  children),  16  years  successful  experience 
in  two  different  approved  Children's  Homes, 
as  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Wife  need  not  necessarily  be  employed. 
Desire  change  to  another  Children's  Home 
field.  Trained  and  both  experienced  in  all  de- 
partments of  Institutional  work.  Best  refer- 
ences available.  7973  Survey. 

Well  trained  and  experienced  man,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Juvenile  Institutions  or  Home  for 
Children,  ready  to  consider  an  opportunity 
where  the  best  is  expected.  7995  Survey. 

Experienced  Caseworker  wants  part  time  work 
only,  in  a  Chicago  agency.  7993  Survey. 

Practical  Farm  Manager  with  Cornell  training, 
much  successful  experience  school  demonstra- 
tion farms,  desires  post  of  trust  about  first  of 
September.  Wife  trained,  experienced  in  work 
with  children;  also  capable  secretary.  7992 
Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED  IN 
NEW     MEXICO 

Openings  for  Trained  Field  Repre- 
sentatives, Case  Supervisors,  Child 
Welfare  Consultants  and  Workers, 
Research  Analyst. 

Permanent  positions  with  opportun- 
ity for  advancement  and  salary  in- 
crease. Merit  System  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. 

Address: 

New  Mexico  Department  of 

Public  Welfare 
Box   1391,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


Opportunities  Available 

(a)  Chief  psychiatric  social  worker  and  also 
assistant  psychiatric  social  worker ;  clinic  caring 
for  mentally  disturbed  children ;  recent  gradu- 
ate acceptable  for  latter  appointment ;  salary 
for  chief — $2400-$3000 ;  for  assistant — $1800- 
$2400.  (b)  Outstanding  social  worker  to  direct 
department,  cancer  hospital,  new  unit  of  uni- 
versity group;  $3,000.  (c)  Psychiatric  social 
workers ;  center  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren; community  fund  supported;  staff  of 
twenty  people;  East.  SG7-1  Medical  Hi.reuu 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


CASE  WORKER— Child-placing  agency  serv- 
ing Negro  children  in  a  northern  city.  White 
or  colored  worker.  Professional  standards, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  good  salary  for 
right  person.  Member  Child  Welfare  League 
and  local  Community  Fund.  Answer  immedi- 
ately. 7990  Survey. 


CASE  CONSULTANT— to  head  Family  De- 
partment  in  Lutheran  Church  Agency  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Opportunity  for  casework  and 
interpretation.  Should  have  full  social  work 
training  and  experienced.  Lutheran  preferred. 
7996  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR  with  professional  training  and 
some  supervisory  experience  for  large  Jewish 
Family  agency,  offering  new  and  challenging 
opportunities — to  be  in  charge  of  district  office. 
7983  Survey. 


Special  Worker — in  Jewish  multiple  service  case 
work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  com- 
munity organization  and  interpretation.  Salary 
range  $2400  to  $3500,  plus  17%  additional 
while  prolonged  work  week  of  44  hours  is  in 
effect.  7986  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZER 
in  large  city  in  the  middle-west  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  social  services  in  a  district 
greatly  under- serviced.  An  experimental  proj- 
ect which  requires  imagination  and  leadership. 
7987  Survey. 


WANTED:    A   man  or  a  well-trained   woman   to 
assist    the    Program    Director    with    special    re- 
ability  for  boys'  work,  in  a  settlement,  in 
a  large  mid-western  city.     7988  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER— in  family  service  and  child 
placement  department!  by  Jewish  Agency 
where  staff  members  participate  in  community 
planning  and  extension  of  service  to  meet 
wartime  needs.  Good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. Salary  range  $1760.00  to  $2760.00, 
plus  17%  additional  while  prolonged  work 
week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7957  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  has  vacancy 
on  staff  for  trained  children's  worker;  case 
load  not  to  exceed  thirty-five.  Salary  adequate 
to  training  and  experience.  7989  Survey. 


WANTED:  Trained  worker  as  director  of  small 
home-like  Home  near  Detroit.  Member  C.W.L. 
7994  Survey. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (contJ 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  .Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  ior  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  .Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupatii  >nal,  psychologi- 
t  tl.  psychiatric  and  social  services,  Esther 
Cohen,  director  of  Soi  i  tl  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St..  1'fiilip  limit?, 
director;  Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widencr 
Building.  Harold  Greenspun,  director 
cago  area:  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Oilier 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA 
TION— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York,  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di 
rector.  Pamphlets  of  methods  and  j 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica 
tions  sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso< 
ciations  in  every  state.  American  Review  ol 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  ir 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birtt 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  2( 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areai 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madisor 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckershan 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman.  Margare1 
Sanger.  President,  J.  H.  Upham,  M.D. 
National  Director,  D.  Kenneth  Rose :  Medi 
cal  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.I) 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    l«th    St.,    N.   Y.    City.      WA   9-6200 
MARGARET    SANGER.   Director. 
Every   day   9   A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  8  P.M 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  witl 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  o 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity* 
for  thern.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  base; 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU 
NITY,  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counseling  service  ii 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organizatiot 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Oaencrantz,  Director 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIA1 
SECURITY,  22  East  17th  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvc; 
Lebrun,  Acting  Executive  Director.  A  non 
profit,  non-partisan  organization  of  expert; 
and  laymen  interested  in  the  adoption,  im 
provernent  and  extension  of  sound  socia 
security  measures  for  the  people  of  America 
especially  in  the  field  of  health  insurance 
unemployment  compensation,  old  age  anc 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc 
perates  with  consumer,  labor,  employer 
civic  welfare,  farm  and  other  groups;  dis 
tributes  educational  material;  helps  in  organ 
izing  conferences  and  public  meetings.  Aid! 
in  the  formulation  of  programs  and  th< 
preparation  of  literature.  Promotes  construe 
live  legislation  and  improvements  in  legisla 
tinn  and  administration.  Issues  Social  Secu 
rity,  a  magazine  of  news  and  opinion  foi 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  thi; 
field — $3.00  per  year;  special  rates  on  quan 
tity  orders  for  clubs,  classes  and  othei 
groups.  Bibliography  of  available  literatun 
in  this  field,  free  on  request. 
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Midmonthly  Membership  Campaign 

Four  Hundred  New  Members  Join  Survey  Associates 


This  special  issue,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  great  campaigns  for  private  welfare 
services,  at  home  and  abroad,  gives  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  recapitulate  *he  purposes 
of  Survey  Midmonthly's  national  campaign 
for  membership  support — and  to  report  prog- 
ress to  date. 

To  Recapitulate 

Friends  and  readers  of  long  standing  know 
that  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
Surrey  Graphic  as  well  as  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  is  a  non-profit  corporation  with  an 
educational  purpose.  Since  early  in  the  cen- 
tury these  two  journals  and  their  predecessors, 
serving  the  fields  of  social  and  economic 
welfare,  have  been  made  possible  by  a  loyal 
band  of  supporters  who  contribute  more  than 
the  subscription  price  of  the  magazines.  These 
associate  members  are  the  legal  constituency 
of  the  corporation.  Their  contributions,  of  ten 
dollars  or  more,  made  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  magazine  devoted  to  these  pur- 
poses can  be  commercially  self-supporting, 
provide  a  "living  endowment"  with  which  to 
engage  in  swift  research  and  up-to-the-minute 
interpretation  of  vital  issues  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

Survey  Midmonthly  is  designed  primarily 
for  laymen,  professional  workers,  and  agencies 
directly  responsible  for  the  network  of  wel- 
fare, health,  and  recreation  services  which 
today  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  well- 
being  of  American  communities  (see  "Every- 
body Benefits,"  by  Bradley  Buell,  page  212). 

Last  January,  the  Midmonthly's  Editorial 
Advisory  Committee,  reviewing  issues  and 


problems  in  this  critical  period,  unanimously 
decided  that  their  adequate  interpretation  and 
reporting  called  for  more  editorial  resources 
than  the  Midmonthly  now  has  at  its  disposal. 
Plans  for  a  1944  membership  campaign,  to 
spread  the  present  base  of  support  and  add 
the  necessary  financial  resources,  were  im- 
mediately launched,  and  are  being  carried 
through  under  the  general  chairmanship  of 
Roy  Sorenson,  associate  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA,  and  a 
representative  Expansion  Committee. 

To  Report 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  state  chairmen 
have  been  appointed  in  forty-three  states  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Their  names  have 
all  been  reported  in  previous  issues  of  Surrey 
Midmonthly.  These  chairmen  in  turn  have 
been  busy  organizing  state  and  local  com- 
mittees, whose  members  are  responsible 
leaders  concerned  with  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  public  and  private  services  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Approximately  400  new  members  have 
already  joined  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  this  campaign  organiza- 
tion. This  is  no  mean  accomplishment,  for  it 
represents  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership roll  of  the  last  several  years.  Most  of 
these  are  $10  cooperating  members,  with  a 
few,  however,  contributing  $25,  $50,  and  $100. 

Credit  for  this  initial  success  is  widespread. 
Chairmen  from  the  following  states  have 
turned  in  ten  or  more  new  members  toward 
the  modest  quotas  which  were  assigned  to 
them:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois, 


Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee.  Leading  this  group  are  four 
chairmen  who  have  already  reported  more 
than  two  thirds  of  their  original  quotas:  Bess 
Adams,  Alabama;  Judge  Walter  C.  Criswell, 
Florida;  A.  A.  Heckman,  Minnesota;  Horace 
Hughes,  New  York  City. 

New  Chairmen 

The    following    changes    and    additions    to 
the  campaign  organization  have  been  reported 
since  the  July  issue   of  Survey  Midmonthly: 
Kansas — Mrs.    Edith    J.    Burks,    Community 
Welfare      Council,      Wichita,      replacing 
Grant  Larned  as  state  chairman,  reports 
Richard   K.   Mansfield   as  local   chairman 
in  Kansas  City. 

Robert   H.    MacRae,    Michigan    state   chair- 
man, reports  these  local  chairmen: 
Ann  Arbor:  Walter  Geske 
Flint:  E.  P.  Lynch 
Jackson:  Roger  Richards 
Lansing:  Robert  W.  Schunke 
Muskegon:  Howard  P.  Hunt 
B.    Ethelda    Mullen,    Delaware    state    chair- 
man,   reports    the    following    state    com- 
mittee:    Ruth     Weisenbargcr,     Children's 
Bureau    of    Delaware;    Norma    Philbrick, 
State  Board  of  Welfare;  Kathryn  Penny- 
packer,  State  Board  of  Welfare. 
Encouraging  reports  continue  to  come  in  from 
state    and    local     chairmen    who    have    plans 
under    way    to    add    substantially    to    their    re- 
turns  during  the   remaining  months  of    1944. 
Success  to  date  augurs  well  for  future  progress 
of  the  campaign. 
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JOURNAL     OF     SOCIAL     WORK 


FOR     OUR     OWN  — 

Community  Chests 
All-Time  Services 


—  FOR     OUR     ALLIES 

National  War  Fund 

Overseas    Agencies 


American  Ploughshares 

Humanitarianism  has  its  forges  in  our  Arsenal  for  Democracy.  You  will  hear  their  anvils 
ring  in  the  United  Campaigns  of  Community  Chests  and  War  Funds.  For  we  have  been 
converting  all-time  social  inventions  into  tools  for  wartime  service — here  and  everywhere. 


FROM  start  to  finish,  the  drives  for 
voluntary  giving  this  fall — -citywide, 
statewide,  countrywide — will  be  charged 
with  our  New  World  gifts  for  initiative 
and  team  play.  How  they  will  bring  re- 
inforcement to  bear  at  home  and  overseas 
is  canvassed  in  this  special  number  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

Money-raising  on  such  a  scale,  organ- 
ized concern  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  are  themselves  modern  inventions. 
Even  more  so  are  the  tools  through  which 
we  give  effect  to  our  works  of  hand  and 
heart.  The  common  effort  takes  on  the 
quality  of  a  great  American  adventure  if 
we  look  at  it  against  the  background  of 
the  war  itself;  if  we  stretch  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  communities  along  with  their 
pvirse  strings. 

Throughout  the  summer,  Normandy 
beaches,  Italian  hill  towns,  Polish  plains; 
coral  islands,  Burma  jungles,  and  tram- 
pled Chinese  rice  fields,  have  been  brought 
inside  our  American  city  limits  by  press 
and  radio.  V-mail  has  knotted  into  home 
ties  the  parts  played  in  such  settings  by 
sons  and  neighbors  and  kinsfolk. 

Convoys  of  American  Ingenuity 

Now.  as  in  the  days  of  clipper  ships,  the 
frozen  mass  of  the  moon  sets  the  tides  of 


PAUL  KELLOGG 

our  coastal  harbors ;  but  it  is  the  hot  fury 
of  conflict  on  three  continents  that  sweeps 
modern  convoys  in  and  out  of  our  ports. 
The  crates  stowed  in  these  weathered 
ships  gleam  with  the  output  of  a  thousand 
industrial  centers  across  the  continent. 

These  vital  cargoes  stem  from  un- 
counted springs  of  American  ingenuity. 
Here  are  planes  that  can  be  traced  to  the 
sand  dunes  at  Kitty  Hawk;  there  jeeps 
and  trucks  that  go  back  to  machine  shops 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Here  are  tanks 
with  caterpillar  treads  that  earlier  proved 
their  worth  in  rural  marsh  lands ;  there 
landing  boats  such  as  were  first  designed 
for  trappers  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
They  are  all  modern  counterparts  of  an- 
cient ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks 
hammered  into  swords  and  spears. 

Spreading  Social  Invention 

They  have  counterparts,  in  turn,  in 
these  social  inventions  that  we  have  put  to 
work  in  meeting  the  claims  of  these  war 
years — some  as  old  as  hospitals  or  relief ; 
some  as  new  as  blood  banks  and  penicil- 
lin. Our  life  and  labor  have  been  under- 
pinned in  World  War  II  by  public  wel- 
fare departments  and  social  security 
measures  such  as  were  unavailable  in 
World  War  I.  This  has  released  our 


private  agencies  for  flexible  and  intimate 
activities  in  fields  where  inventions  and 
discoveries  have  crowded  thick  and  fast — 
in  dealing  not  only  with  health  but  with 
behavior,  with  community,  neighborhood 
and  family  well-being.  These  services 
have  buttressed  our  defense  areas,  our 
camp  communities,  our  home  front  every- 
where. These  skills  are  needed  in  dealing 
with  postwar  claims  upon  our  concern. 
Similarly,  all  that  we  have  learned  and 
fashioned  in  our  experience  with  fire  and 
flood,  with  migration  and  unemployment 
in  our  domestic  life — all  that  we  learned 
in  World  War  I  in  succoring  Belgium 
and  the  Balkans,  in  fighting  malnutrition, 
famine  and  epidemic  the  world  over 
— enter  into  our  participation  in  war 
relief  activities  today — Russian,  British, 
Chinese,  Greek,  Polish  and  the  rest — of 
the  National  War  Fund. 

In  War  and  Peace 

These  have  been  American  plough- 
shares we  have  turned  to  multiple  pur- 
poses in  our  wartime  defense  of  life  and 
freedom.  These,  the  drives  this  fall,  will 
keep  at  work  in  the  crucial  months  that 
lead  to  victory  and  peace.  Then,  we  shall 
need  them,  reconverted,  in  turning  the  long 
furrows  of  a  new  springtime  on  earth. 
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AT  HOME:  FOR  OUR  OWN 


Everybody  Benefits 

BRADLEY  BUELL 

What  one  typical  American  city  found  when  it  went  to  work  to  prepare 
for  the  shift  from  war  to  peace — interpreted  by  our  executive  editor, 
who  served  as  chief  consultant  to  the  Syracuse  postwar  planning  project. 


HARDLY  more  than  two  hum! red 
years  ago  Onondaga  Valley  was  the 
capital  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
Here  the  Sachems  gathered  to  legislate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  "Long 
House,"  who  lived  in  the  section  of  what 
is  now  New  York  State  lying  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie. 

A  century  ago  the  growing  town  of 
Syracuse  bustled  with  the  business  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  Warehouses,  shipping,  salt 
mines,  mills,  canneries,  marked  the  emer- 
gence of  the  white  man's  civilization,  its 
dynamic  industrialism  creating  complex 
ways  of  family  and  community  life. 

In  the  modern  city  of  Syracuse,  today, 
live  220,000  people.  They  have  bank 
deposits  of  $274,000,000.  Twenty-two 
of  the  larger  industries,  making  steel, 
typewriters,  machine  tools,  chemicals, 
radios,  clothing,  and  many  other  products, 
have  a  weekly  payroll  of  nearly  $900,000. 

It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  Iroquois 
Sachems,  even  with  their  advanced  tribal 
standards,  were  never  greatly  occupied 
with  the  administration  and  financing  of 
social  services.  The  canal  city  of  one 
hundred  years  ago  may  have  had  an 
almshouse  or  poorfarm.  It  probably  did 
have  a  hospital  and  quite  possibly  a  feu- 
voluntary  associations  of  good  ladies  who 
dispensed  food  and  clothing  to  the  "de- 
serving" poor.  But  by  the  1940's  over 
one  hundred  government  and  private 
welfare,  health,  and  recreation  agencies 
were  providing  a  complex  range  of  ser- 
vices to  the  people  of  Onondaga  County. 
Of  their  $9,000,000  total  expenditures, 
tax  funds  accounted  for  $6,000,000 
while  $3,000,000  came  from  fees,  con- 
tributions, and  other  private  sources. 

First  War  Chest 

It  was  in  1917,  the  year  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I,  that  the 
civic  leaders  of  Syracuse  organized  their 
first  war  chest.  The  war  over,  this  be- 
came a  community  chest  for  the  support 
of  the  normal  private  social  agencies 
which  in  the  early  Twenties  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000  from  30,000 
contributors.  Last  year,  the  United  War 
Fund  collected  $1,500,CC!G  frcm  82,000 
contributors. 


The  early  campaigns  of  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  gave  the  people  of  Syracuse  their 
first  practical  opportunity  to  ask  "Why?" 

Why  so  much  money? 

Why  so  many  agencies? 

Why  both  government  and  private 
services  ? 

Why  do  some  agencies  charge  fees  and 
others  not? 

Why  does  money  go  for  salaries  in- 
stead of  food,  clothes  and  shelter? 

Some  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  were 
still  asking  these  questions  in  1943.  They 
had  recently  gone  through  a  great  de- 
pression, when  hardly  a  household 
escaped  the  fear  of  insecurity.  They 
came  out  of  it  to  plunge  feverishly  into 
mobilization  for  war  production.  Fear 
of  financial  insecurity  gave  way  to  such 
hectic  troubles  as  overcrowded  housing 
and  transportation,  the  disruption  of  fam- 
ily life,  the  strain  of  long  hours,  the 
tragedies  of  war. 

Today,  the  people  of  Syracuse  know 
that  just  ahead  lies  a  period  of  demo- 
bilization and  industrial  reconversion  that 
will  put  equal  but  different  strains  upon 
their  community  life.  And  so  on  top  of 
all  the  particular  "why's"  that  chest  cam- 
paigns have  been  turning  up,  the  leaders 
of  Syracuse  have  been  exploring  "how." 
How  best  shape  the  social  services  to 
meet  the  human  problems  which  are  to 
come?  Syracuse  has  some  of  the  answers 
to  questions  which  communities  every- 
where must  now  be  raising. 

Two  years  ago  the  civic  leaders  of 
Syracuse  rose  to  Fortune  magazine's  in- 
vitation to  conduct  a  practical  experi- 
ment in  postwar  planning.  In  effect, 
Syracuse  agreed  to  become  a  laboratory, 
for  its  own  good  in  the  first  instance, 
but  with  the  hope  that  the  analysis  and 
reporting  of  its  experience  would  be  of 
use  to  many  other  communities. 

No  phase  of  community  life  was 
omitted  from  the  plan.  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  employment,  land  use, 
transportation,  housing,  finance,  and 
many  others  were  a  part  of  it.  The 
chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  an  over-all  citizen's 
committee,  with  an  administrative  staff 
provided  by  the  mayor.  Various  organiza- 


tions were  assigned  certain  projects,  to 
be  carried  through  with  the  assistance  of 
expert  consultants  —  some  supplied  by 
Fortune,  others  by  the  community. 

To  the  Syracuse  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  fell  the  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting the  facts  basic  to  the  strategic 
attack  upon  the  "humanitarian  front." 

What  do  they  show? 

For  the  People — By  the  People 

The  most  dramatic  single  fact  revealed 
was  that,  in  1942,  70  percent  of  the 
60,000  families  of  Syracuse  used  the  ser- 
vices of  the  community's  114  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  agencies.  Each  of 
these  families  received  an  average  of  2.1 
units  of  service  during  the  twelve-month 
period.  This  is  not  guess  work.  A  card 
was  made  out  for  each  family  by  each 
agency  and  tabulated  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  eliminat- 
ing duplications.  Actually,  this  is  a  con- 
servative figure,  for  it  does  not  include 
certain  agencies  that  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  identifying  information. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  families  of 
Syracuse  are  an  impoverished  lot,  de- 
pendent upon  government  or  private  sub- 
sidy for  food,  clothes,  and  shelter?  Of 
course  not.  In  1942  there  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  no  unemployment 
in  Syracuse. 

Does  it  then  mean  that  70  percent  of 
the  families  are  being  pampered  with 
assistance  and  services  in  a  manner  which 
undermines  their  independence  and  initia- 
tive? Of  course  not.  Syracuse  knows 
that  any  such  wholesale  reflection  on  the 
spiritual  sturdiness  and  integrity  of  its 
people  is  an  obvious  absurdity. 

Moreover,  Syracuse  knows  that  the 
people  who  use  these  services  are  also 
paying  for  them.  Few  indeed  are  those 
who  today  escape  the  taxes  from  which 
come  the  funds  that  support  the  gov- 
ernment services.  And  82.000  con- 
tributors helped  pay  for  the  private 
*gencies  supported  through  the  com- 
munity chest.  Of  the  $9,000.000  they 
expend,  $2,000,000  is  collected  directly 
in  fees  for  service  rendered. 

VTnat  this  fact  does  mean  is  that  com- 
munity chest  leaders  and  public  officials 
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of  Syracuse  have  known  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  they  have  said  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  services  has  been 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
itself — as  vital  as  any  of  the  other  com- 
munity services  on  which  its  complicated 
urban  life  depends:  its  banks,  its  trans- 
portation, its  schools,  its  merchandising 
and  distributing  system. 

One  needs  only  to  stop  and  think  to 
realize  why  this  is  so.  For  out  of  a 
seeming  confusion  of  agencies  with  their 
curious  names,  their  often  ponderously 
stated  purposes,  their  baffling  specializa- 
tion, emerges  the  clarifying  fact  that  they 
are  all  concerned  with  one  or  more  of 
four  very  simple,  understandable,  but 
nevertheless  universal  human  problems: 

1.  The     problem     of     economic     need 
among  families  who   at  any  given   time 
do  not  have  sufficient  income  to  provide 
the  minimum  essentials  of  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter. 

2.  The  problem  of  health  among  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  is  illness. 

3.  The  problem  of  behavior  and  social 
adjustment     among    families    in    which 
there  are  members  who  do  not  conform 
to  accepted  standards  of  social   conduct, 
or    who    otherwise    have    difficulty    in 
coping  with  the  practical  personal  adjust- 
ments which  everyone  must  make. 

4.  The   problem   of   recreation   among 
families  who,  in  the  complicated  setting 
of  urban  life,  need  organized  opportunity 
to    use    their    leisure    time    to    achieve    a 
measure  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

These  are  the  problems  of  life  itself. 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  in  a 
single  prosperous  year  70  percent  of  the 
families  of  Syracuse  found  use  for  ser- 
vices which  help  in  meeting  them.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  many  of  these  ser- 
vices are  highly  specialized,  requiring  ad- 
ministration by  people  with  special  knowl- 
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edge  and  skills.  One  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  even  in  their  so  much  simpler 
state  of  social  development,  the  braves 
and  squaws  and  papooses  of  the  Iroquois 
sometimes  went  hungry,  died  from  the 
ravages  of  disease,  met  with  tribal  punish- 
ment for  misbehavior,  and  became  bored 
by  lack  of  entertaining  things  to  do. 
They  were  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
natural  and  elemental  forces  because  they 
did  not  have  our  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  professional  personnel,  with 
which  to  take  some  command  of  their 
own  destiny. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  surprising  that  private 
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agency  services  alone  reached  40  percent 
of  Syracuse  families.  And  the  fact  that 
the  private  agencies  needed  less  than  one 
fifth  as  much  money  from  contributions 
and  investments  to  finance  their  programs 
as  did  the  public  agencies  from  tax  funds, 
emphasizes  the  principle  that  personal 
service  to  the  people,  by  people  whose 
training'  gives  them  the  advantage  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  meticulously  de- 
veloped skills,  is  one  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  our  modern  private  social 
agencies.  Broadly  speaking,  they  do  not 
now  need  to  spend  such  large  sums  for 
material  relief,  for  long  time  care,  for 
so  much  of  the  capital  outlay  that  is 
essential  to  the  total  plan,  as  do  the 
public  agencies. 

Economic  Need 

Syracuse,  like  other  communities,  has 
been  prone  to  complain  in  these  years  of 
high  employment  that  too  much  money 
is  still  going  for  "relief."  Indeed,  in 
1942,  nearly  half  of  its  $9,000,000  ex- 
penditures went  to  people  in  economic 
need.  But  it  is  hard  to  complain  in  the 
face  of  facts,  which  show  the  reasons 
why  these  people  had  to  have  assistance. 
In  5,226  Syracuse  families  there  were 
physical  or  mental  illnesses  or  other 
handicaps  which  made  it  impossible,  or 
at  least  extremely  difficult,  for  the  natural 
wage  earner  to  work  at  any  job  that 
would  bring  in  enough  income  to  main- 
tain a  decent  minimum  of  livelihood. 

In  3,493  families,  the  potential  wage 
earners  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  or 
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older;  1,165  families  were  "broken," 
their  children  receiving  care  away  from 
their  own  homes.  Altogether,  12,678 
families — 21.4  percent  of  the  60,000  fam- 
ilies in  Syracuse — were  in  economic  need, 
primarily  because  of  factors  which  seri- 
ously limited  or  ruled  out  entirely  their 
employability.  One  third  of  these  fam- 
ilies were  crowded  in  one  downtown 
area,  the  least  privileged  section  of  the 
city.  Another  third  were  spread  through 
four  other  of  its  "least  prosperous"  areas. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
main  responsibility  for  meeting  economic 
distress  should  be  discharged  by  govern- 
ment agencies.  In  line  with  good  prac- 
tice in  Syracuse,  administration  is  mainly 
consolidated  in  the  county  department  of 
public  welfare,  which  had  7,416  families 
under  its  care  in  1942.  Logically  the 
department  has  the  largest  budget  of  any 
single  administrative  unit — over  $3,000,- 
000.  The  department  of  veterans'  as- 
sistance, with  a  nearly  identical  program 
for  ex-servicemen,  served  another  608. 

Private  responsibility  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  care  of  children,  al- 
though here,  too,  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment is  taking  over  some  .of  the 
foster  home  load  through  its  children's 
division.  But  the  children's  agencies  of 
the  community  chest  do  continue  to  pro- 
vide care  either  in  foster  homes  or  in- 
stitutions for  a  substantial  proportion  of 
children  from  broken  homes.  Few  of 
the  very  considerable  number  of  private 
casework  agencies  in  Syracuse  serving 
families  in  their  own  homes,  now  give 
much  direct  relief.  They  thus  avoid 
duplication  with  government  agencies. 


What  changes  in  the  economic  needs 
of  its  people  the  next  year,  or  five  years, 
will  bring  forth,  Syracuse  cannot  predict. 
But  its  leaders  have  taken  note  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  hope  that  the  summer's  mili- 
tary campaigns  may  bring  the  European 
war  to  a  near  conclusion.  They  know 
that  employe  cutbacks,  and  cancellation 
of  war  orders  may  begin  in  the  fall 
months  of  1944  and  the  winter  of  1945. 

They  know  that  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  with  full  allowance  for 
the  cushion  of  accumulated  savings  and 
unemployment  compensation,  when  this 
transition  comes  some  people  will  be  left 
stranded,  and  that  the  need  for  economic 
assistance  will  go  up.  They  are  hoping — 
and  working — for  an  employment  transi- 
tion that  will  insure  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, for  they  know  that  under  any- 
other  conditions  the  need  for  assistance 
will  go  up  very  fast  indeed. 

Looking  ahead,  Syracuse  is  aware  that, 
although  its  basic  set-up  is  sound,  it  must 
place  a  premium  on  efficient  and  economi- 
cal administration,  and  on  an  adequacy 
of  grants  in  all  of  the  categories  through 
which  its  public  welfare  department  gives 
assistance,  and  that  it  must  muster  a 
financial  reserve  to  meet  the  inevitably 
increased  need  which  accompanies  any 
major  dislocation  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

Health 

Broadly  speaking,  the  health  of  the 
people  of  Syracuse  has  been  good  in  these 
war  years.  A  deathrate  of  1 1 .3  per 
1,000  of  the  population  in  1942  was  gen- 
erally in  line  with  similar  communities 


throughout  the  nation.  Deaths  from 
tuberculosis,  once  one  of  the  major  causes, 
have  been  steadily  falling  over  the  years, 
so  that  the  rate  is  now  only  32.5  per 

100.000  persons.      So,   too,   have    infant 
deaths,  which  occur  now  at  the  rate  of 
only    37    per    1,000    live    births.      Such 
communicable  diseases  as  diphtheria,   ty- 
phoid, pneumonia,  have  been  kept  under 
good    control.      Heart    disease,    now    the 
principal  cause  of  death,  with  a  rate  of 

577.1  per   100,000,   is  perhaps   reflective 
of    the   longer   span    of    life    expectancy, 
which    the   curtailment   of  other   diseases 
has   made    possible.      No   doubt,    part   of 
the    reason    for    the   good    health    record 
is  that  Syracuse  has  long  been  efficiently 
concerned  about  its  public  health.     Over 
twenty  years  ago,  it  cooperated  with  the 
Milbank  Foundation  to  demonstrate  what 
could    be    done    in    the    practical    control 
and    prevention    of    disease    through    im- 
proved    public     health     measures.     The 
Foundation   supplied   money — so  did   the 
city.      The    tradition    of    a   high    quality 
of    personnel    in    the   local    public   health 
department,   on   which   the    responsibility 
for  prevention  and  control  largely  rests, 
has   been    well   established.     Today,    the 
city  department  of  health  spends  $334,000 
for  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  labora- 
tory service,  school  inspection,  child  and 
maternal    hygiene,   social   hygiene,   tuber- 
culosis and  communicable  disease  control, 
and  other  services. 

Voluntary  enterprise  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  preventive  program. 
Though  public  health  nurses  are  em- 
ployed by  the  health  department  and  the 
board  of  education,  others  are  made 
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available  through  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation, supported  by  the  community 
chest.  General  clinic  service  is  almost 
wholly  supplied  by  the  Syracuse  Free 
Dispensary,  another  chest  agency.  Al- 
together, in  1942,  Syracuse's  trained 
nurses  visited  over  1,000  families  with 
newborn  infants,  another  1,000  with 
tuberculosis,  nearly  4,000  in  which  there 
was  some  kind  of  communicable  disease, 
nearly  2,000  in  which  there  was  some 
other  form  of  illness  requiring  bedside 
care. 

To  maternity  clinics  came  mothers  and 
babies  from  approximately  1,500  families; 
to  the  general  clinics  came  not  only  those 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
disease,  but  persons  from  over  5,000  fam- 
ilies who,  although  not  bedridden,  were 
nevertheless  suffering  from  all  kinds  of 
general  illness. 

In  1942,  these  nursing  services  cost 
the  people  of  Syracuse  the  modest  sum  of 
$95,000.  Expenditures  for  its  clinics 
came  to  $117,500. 

Syracuse  has  long  emphasized  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people  toward  better  health. 
Through  the  school  health  service  with 
its  regular  examinations,  the  nursing 
supervision  which  follows  those  examina- 
tions, and  through  its  general  instruction 
about  the  elements  of  good  health,  chil- 
dren, and  through  them  their  families, 
are  brought  to  an  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  keep  well.  In  1942,  this 
school  health  service  reached  into  11,000 
families  of  the  community. 

Hospitals 

Most  of  the  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  Syracuse  people  so  sick  as  to  require 
hospital  care,  must  be  credited  to  volun- 
tary enterprise.  Indeed,  the  relatively 
good  health  of  the  townspeople  no  doubt 
partly  stems  from  the  medical  leadership 
and  facilities  provided  by  the  University 
of  Syracuse  Medical  Center.  Here,  as- 
sociated with  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  School  of  Nursing,  are  two  gen- 
eral hospitals  used  as  training  centers — 
Memorial,  and  the  University  Hospital 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Here  also  are 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  the  City 
Hospital  for  Communicable  Disease;  and 
the  bacteriological  and  chemical  services 
utilized  by  the  health  department  as  well 
as  private  physicians.  Fanning  out,  in  a 
sense,  from  this  center  of  medical  care, 
training,  and  experimentation,  are  seven 
general  and  five  special  hospitals.  All 
of  the  general  hospitals  are  under  private 
auspices  and  five  of  them  (including  the 
University  and  Memorial  Hospitals  at 
the  Medical  Center)  are  members  of  the 
community  chest.  Altogether,  these  gen- 
eral hospitals  have  a  capacity  of  some 
1,100  beds,  sufficient  in  earlier  days,  but 
overcrowded  now  with  the  growing  ac- 
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ceptance  of  hospital  use  and  the  increased 
ability  of  people  to  pay  all  or  part  of  their 
own  hospital  costs. 

Bright  as  this  picture  may  seem,  Syra- 
cuse now  knows  that  improvement  at 
certain  points  will  strengthen  its  ability 
to  cope  with  new  pressures.  Public  health 
in  Onondaga  County,  outside  the  city 
limits,  is  in  quite  a  different  situation. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  an  over- 
all health  department  could  not  serve 
the  entire  area,  just  as  does  the  county 
department  of  public  welfare. 


But  this  is  not  the  only  change  called 
for.  The  four  separate  nursing  agencies, 
in  the  county,  in  the  city  department  of 
health,  in  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, in  the  schools,  point  to  the  need 
for  some  means  of  administrative  co- 
ordination. Both  the  Medical  Center 
and  clinic  services  would  be  strengthened 
if  the  Free  Dispensary  were  added  to  this 
nucleus  of  agencies  concerned  with  medi- 
cal care.  Closer  cooperation  with  indus- 
try in  developing  health  services  in  in- 
dustrial plants,  more  systematic  planning 
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to  reach  the  handicapped,  better  facilities 
for  convalescent  care,  are  all  among  the 
tasks  ahead. 

Behavior  and  Social  Adjustment 

Syracuse  now  sees  more  clearly  than 
formerly  that  social  illness  is  just  as  much 
a  reality  as  physical  illness.  During  1942. 
people  from  2,516  Syracuse  families,  a 
rate  of  42  per  1,000  families,  were  in- 
volved in  some  form  of  social  breakdown. 
These  were  the  families  whose  manifes- 
tations of  misbehavior  or  maladjustment 
through  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  child 
neglect,  divorce  or  separation,  mental  dis- 
ease and  mental  deficiency  were  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  require  official  action  by 
the  courts  and  other  agencies  that  adminis- 
ter our  rules  of  social  conduct. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of 
other  families  experienced  difficulty  in 
making  adjustments  within  their  own 
family  group  to  neighbors,  jobs,  or 
schools.  Some  4,500  were  served  by  case- 
work and  other  social  service  agencies. 

Altogether,  in  this  single  year,  we  find 
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a  net  total  of  6,654  families  with  some 
kind  of  social  problem.  Here  is  concrete 
evidence  of  what  social  and  psychiatric 
science  has  long  been  saying:  as  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  urban  life  multiply 
social  stresses  and  strains,  the  number  of 
people  unable  wholly  to  cope  with  these 
complexities  by  themselves  is  bound  to 
increase.  They  need  help  and  the  com- 
munity needs  protection  against  the  more 
serious  kinds  of  anti-social  behavior.  In 
1942,  approximately  $1,100,000  was 
spent  in  Syracuse  for  these  purposes. 

The  legal,  correctional,  and  custodial 
machinery  requisite  to  the  protection  of 
the  community  from  the  .more  serious 
aspects  of  anti-social  behavior  is  and  must 
be  governmental.  For  those  juvenile  cases 
of  misbehavior  which  must  be  dealt  with 
officially,  there  is  a  Children's  Court  with 
a  probation  staff.  Closely  related  is  the 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  the  attendance  depart- 
ment of  the  schools  which  is  responsible 
for  the  truant.  The  police,  the  usual 
adult  courts,  the  correctional  and  cus- 
todial institutions  for  both  adults  and 
juveniles,  many  under  state  auspices,  com- 


prise the  community's  equipment  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  anti-social  behavior. 

But,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  task  of 
diagnosing  the  problem  and  treating  the 
individual  or  family,  rendering  service  to 
prevent  recurrence,  is  a  responsibility  of 
private  services.  Four  private  agencies 
are  equipped  to  analyse  the  social  diffi- 
culties of  families  and  plan  treatment; 
the  Family  Society,  the  Catholic  Charities, 
the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Their  total 
expenditures  amount  to  $140,000  an- 
nually. The  first  three  named  are  mem- 
bers of  the  community  chest.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  other  chest  agencies  spe- 
cialize in  institutional  and  foster  home 
care  for  children.  Certain  similar  re- 
sponsibilities for  children  are  beginning 
to  be  assumed  by  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  through  its  division  of  child 
welfare. 

Syracuse  now  knows  that,  with  one 
important  exception,  it  has  the  imple- 
ments with  which  to  perform  both  the 
protective  and  preventive  tasks.  That 
exception  is  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene. 
While  the  more  serious  cases  of  mental 
disease  and  mental  deficiency  may  be 
committed  to  the  appropriate  state  insti- 
tution or  the  local  psychopathic  hospital, 
very  little  psychiatric  service  is  available. 
A  mental  hygiene  clinic,  preferably  at- 
tached to  the  Medical  Center,  is  needed. 

Syracuse  also  knows  that  the  services 
which  it  now  has,  need  to  be  much  better 
planned  and  coordinated.  Emphasis  needs 
to  be  shifted  from  correcting  and  punish- 
ing the  offender,  from  caring  for  the 
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children  of  an  already  broken  family,  to 
dealing  with  less  serious  stages  of  diffi- 
culty, when  good  casework  and  mental 
hygiene  service  have  a  better  chance  of 
bringing  about  constructive  rehabilitation. 
The  generalized  casework  agencies  that 
deal  with  the  entire  family  need  to  be 
more  closely  knit  and  better  related  to 
the  discovery  outposts  from  which  many 
of  their  cases  should  come:  schools, 
courts,  youth  agencies,  industrial  plants, 
and  labor  unions.  Division  of  responsi- 
bility with  public  welfare  services  needs 
to  be  further  clarified. 

Syracuse  now  knows  that  the  tighten- 


ing up  and  improvement  of  this  progran. 
is  of  immediate  importance.  It  will  not 
be  long  until  thousands  of  young  men  to 
whom  this  country  owes  so  much  will  be 
returning  from  their  military  service  to 
civilian  life.  Though  many  will  need 
only  a  job,  further  education,  or  informa- 
tion on  how  to  claim  the  special  benefits 
that  will  be  provided  them  as  ex-service- 
men, for  others  this  period  of  readjust- 
ment will  be  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  So  also  will  it  be  for  many 
of  Syracuse's  industrial  workers,  who 
after  working  long  hours  at  high  speed 
will  suddenly  find  themselves  thrown  out 
of  gear.  For  a  community  to  put  its 
house  in  the  best  possible  order  to  handle 
constructively  and  skillfully  the  increased 
problems  of  adjustment  that  are  bound 
to  come,  is  no  more  than  common  sense. 

Recreation 

Says  the  introduction  to  this  section  of 
the  Syracuse  Council  of  Social  Agencies' 
report : 

"We  believe  that  the  objective  of  an 
adequate  leisure  time  program  should  be 
that  every  child  shall  have  a  chance  to 
play ;  that  everybody,  young  and  old,  shall 
have  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and 
most  satisfying  use  of  his  leisure  time. 
These  satisfactions,  basic  to  sound  mental 
and  social  adjustment,  are  roughly: 

"1.  The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
individual  enjoyment  of  a  wide  range  of 
facilities  which  provide  stimulation,  re- 
laxation, and  diversion  in  our  kind  of 
culture — parks,  libraries,  swimming  pools, 
concerts,  theatricals,  etc. 

"2.  The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
collective    activities,    organized    and    di- 
rected towards  a  specific  interest — sports 
of  all  kinds,  dances,  classes,  club  meetings. 
"3.  The  satisfaction  .which  comes  from 
close  association  in  relatively  small,  well 
knit  groups  which   have   identity,   homo- 
geneity,    tradition,      and     characteristics 
suited  to  the  personality  of  the  members. 
"4.  The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
the  experience  of  outdoor  camp  life." 

In   1942,  children,  young  people,  and 
adults  from  15.612  families  (exclusive  of 
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those  using  parks  and  playgrounds,  figures 
for  which  were  not  available)  were  helped 
to  find  these  satisfactions  by  the  twenty 
public  and  private  agencies  organized  in 
Syracuse  for  this  purpose.  These  agencies 
spent,  altogether,  $506,000.  Of  this 
amount,  nearly  $100,000  was  paid  for 
directly  in  fees  and  memberships. 

Persons  of  all  ages  from  10,200  fam- 
ilies took  part  in  some  quite  specific  ac- 
tivity. They  joined  in  some  sport  — 
basketball,  Softball,  tennis;  became  mem- 
bers of  a  class  in  physical  education,  in 
crafts,  music,  nature  study,  home  eco- 
nomics; or  participated  in  social  clubs 
that  held  dances,  planned  excursions,  or- 
ganized discussion  groups. 

Teen-age  youngsters  from  6,077  fam- 
ilies were  members  of  smaller,  more 
homogeneous  groups  that  satisfied  their 
instinctive  urge  to  get  together.  These 
included  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Boys' 
Clubs,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  "Y"  clubs,  and 
others.  Boys  and  girls  from  1,420  families 
went  to  the  eleven  summer  camps  which 
these  agencies  maintain. 

However,  Syracuse  knows  that  its  pro- 
gram falls  considerably  short  of  the  broad 
objectives  voiced  in  this  report.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  weakness  of  its  pub- 
lic recreation  program.  With  meager 
budget  and  staff,  it  has  had  little  out- 
reach and  only  limited  organization  of 
athletics  for  all  ages.  Music,  drama 
classes,  and  other  programs  are  scarce. 
Only  as  the  recreation  program  is  sub- 
stantially extended  will  the  older  age 
groups  have  outlets  for  leisure  interests 
adapted  to  their  needs — music  and  socials, 
games  of  chess,  croquet,  bowling,  shuffle- 
board  ;  or  younger  adults  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  use  gymnasia,  play  tennis,  golf 
or  bridge,  take  on  shopwork  and  crafts- 
manship ;  or  adolescents  full  freedom  for 
their  own  games — dancing,  dating  and 
discussion  groups ;  or  smaller  children  that 
adequate  supply  of  playfields  and  play 
equipment  essential  to  their  fun. 

Partly,  also,  these  deficiencies  are  due 
to  the  lack  of  coordinated  planning. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  opportunities 
for  the  younger  age  groups  and  much  less 
concern  for  those  of  other  ages.  Boys, 
even  in  this  age  group,  fare  rather  better 
than  girls.  Moreover,  the  less  advantaged 
sections  of  the  city,  where  the  indices  of 
economic  need  and  social  breakdown  are 
the  highest,  receive  much  less  recreation 
service  than  sections  where  these  two 
indices  are  the  lowest. 

Only  as  its  public  recreation  program 
is  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ages 
and  classes  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  fully  their 
unique  functions.  Many  of  them  are  also 
conducting  more  general  recreational  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  unnecessary  if 
the  municipal  recreation  commission  were 
in  a  position  to  do  an  all-out  job.  And 
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real  planning  for  the  equitable  coverage 
and  distribution  of  services  must  wait 
on  strengthening  the  public  services. 

As  Syracuse  now  knows,  the  young 
men  who  come  back  will  need  and  de- 
mand opportunities  for  fun  and  relaxa- 
tion. Industrial  workers,  released  from 
the  tensions  of  wartime  production,  will 
crave  the  satisfactions  which  they  have 
missed.  Families,  reunited,  will  want 
to  take  their  leisure  in  family  groups. 
Opportunities  for  co-recreation,  boys  and 
girls  together,  need  to  be  enhanced. 
Camping  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  many,  not  the  restricted  few. 

Give — For  Our  Own 

From  here  on,  up  to  and  after  that 
day  of  days  when  victory  becomes  wholly 
ours,  the  circumstances  in  which  people 
find  themselves  in  Syracuse,  and  in  other 
communities  throughout  the  land,  will 
change  persistently  and  rapidly.  That  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  shift  from  war  to 
peace — just  as  it  was  of  the  shift  from 
peace  to  war.  Some  of  those  circum- 
stances will  be  new,  and  will  perhaps 
create  problems  which  may  require  new 
federal,  state,  and  local  services. 

But  people  will  still  be  people.  Chang- 
ing circumstances  may  alter  the  intensity, 
and  create  new  outcroppings,  of  the  age- 


old  problems  that  always  have  been  the 
concern  of  civilization's  humanitarian 
strivings — economic  need,  health  require- 
ments, social  behavior,  leisure  time.  But 
because  the  essence  of  human  nature  does 
not  change,  neither  will  the  underlying 
objectives  nor  the  basic  utility  of  the 
community's  broad  pattern  of  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  services. 

When  the  volunteer  war  fund  solicitor 
comes  around  this  year  the  people  of 
Syracuse  will  know  that  they  are  helping 
to  support  part  of  a  network  of  services 
that  are  vital  to  their  own  community 
life.  Most  of  them,  if  they  stop  to  think, 
will  realize  that  at  some  time  their  own 
families  have  used  at  least  one  service. 
They  will  recognize  that  the  chest 
agencies  are  part  of  a  total  plan  designed 
to  meet  elemental  and  widespread  needs. 

Above  all,  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
when  they  are  asked  this  year  to  con- 
tribute to  the  war  fund,  will  know  that 
they  have  the  tools  with  which  to  meet 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  will  well 
up  from  the  social  and  economic  recon- 
version that  lies  ahead.  Their  carefully 
wrought  and  executed  project  in  postwar 
planning  is  testimony  that  their  com- 
munity leaders  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  task  of  sharpening  these  tools,  per- 
fecting them  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
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HAROLD  P.  LEVY 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  draws  on  current  experience  to  forecast  the 
task  ahead  for  community  services  in  helping  returned  servicemen  and  demobilized  war  workers. 


DEARLY  1,500,000  men  and  women 
1  ^  already  have  been  discharged  from 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
mostly  for  .reasons  of  disability.  Even 
before  the  .Allies  invaded  France,  60,000 
men  a  month  were  returning  home.  One 
community  after  another,  grown  used  to 
seeing  its  men  drafted  for  service,  has 
awakened  to  the  new  realization  that 
many  others  are  coming  back — and  that  a 
lot  of  them  need  help  in  making  the  shift 
from  military  to  civilian  life. 

Most  of  the  men  who  are  back  want 
jobs,  but  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
At  least  300,000  of  the  demobilized  serv- 
icemen have  been  released  for  psychiatric 
reasons.  Many  veterans  are  beset  by  con- 
fusions and  uncertainties.  Aware  that 
they  have  rights  as  veterans — to  jobs,  to 
mustering-out  pay,  to  employment  serv- 
ices— large  numbers  do  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  help.  Many  hope  to  get  back 
to  school  or  college.  Many  need  medical 
treatment  or  vocational  counseling.  Others 
who  have  lived  in  the  tense  excitement  of 
war  conditions  find  it  hard  to  fit  into 
civilian  routine,  and  need  family  counsel- 
ing and  other  casework  service.  Some 
simply  have  lost  step  with  the  home  com- 
munity, as  the  home  community  has  lost 
step  with  them. 

Veteran  and  War  Worker 

Thus,  the  needs  of  the  returning  serv- 
icemen become  clear,  in  terms  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  But  the 
postwar  task  of  rehabilitation  in  the 
United  States  embraces  two  big  problems, 
and  the  veteran  of  World  War  II  ac- 
counts for  but  one.  The  civilian  worker 
rounds  out  the  picture.  The  myriad  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
demobilized  war  worker  have  been 
thrown  into  some  sort  of  half  light  as  the 
case  of  the  veteran  unfolds  swiftly  and 
dramatically  and  innumerable  spokesmen 
rise  to  plead  it.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
should  be  kept  in  perspective.  Just  as  we 
know  that  11,000,000  men  and  women 
are  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  armed 
forces,  so  do  we  know  that  50  percent  of 
American  industry  is  now  devoted  to 
war;  that  more  than  6,000,000  industrial 
workers  face  immediate  demobilization 
when  peace  comes;  that,  according  to 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  forecasts,  12,- 
000,000  persons  may  be  out  of  work  six 


months  after  the  war  ends  if  conditions 
arc  bad,  or  around  7,000,000  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

While  recognizing  hopefully  that  the 
war  in  Europe  may  be  nearing  its  climax, 
we  know  that  even  before  the  final  battle 
the  task  of  reconversion  to  a  normal 
economy  will  be  under  way  in  America. 
Indeed,  cutbacks  are  already  releasing 
war  workers,  just  as  discharges  are  re- 
leasing servicemen.  In  the  case  of  the  war 
worker  as  in  the  case  of  the  veteran,  we 
know,  too,  that  jobs  make  up  only  part  of 
the  problem.  The  need  for  health,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  services  will  be  as  es- 
sential to  those  who  will  have  spent  the 
war  in  civilian  roles  as  to  ex-servicemen. 

Population  Shifts 

Plenty  of  headaches  lie  ahead,  and  pos- 
sibly not  too  far  ahead,  as  a  result  of  war- 
time shifts  in  population.  Since  1940, 
more  than  6,000,000  persons  have  mi- 
grated from  one  community  to  another 
for  war  jobs.  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle,  Detroit,  Wichita,  Kan. ; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Hartford,  Conn.;  and  scores  of  other  in- 
dustrial centers  are  congested  with  fairly 
recent  arrivals,  many  of  whom  have  not 
lived  in  their  new  setting  long  enough  to 
establish  legal  residence.  Should  war  end 
soon,  it  is  possible  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  workers  may 
discover  that  they  have  forfeited  settle- 
ment in  their  home  states  without  acquir- 
ing it  in  the  state  to  which  they  have 
migrated. 

Many  cities  now  bulging  with  war 
workers  consequently  face  the  prospect  of 
seeing  large  numbers  of  them  become 
destitute  soon  after  fighting  stops  on 
either  major  front.  A  large  scale  emer- 
gency relief  problem  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility — even  in  the  face  of 
the  nation's  record  national  income  of 
$147,900,000,000  in  1943,  and  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  workers  have  salted 
billions  of  it  away  in  war  bonds  and  sav- 
ings accounts. 

One  can  write  his  own  list  of  problems 
and  sub-problems  that  are  going  to  de- 
mand help  from  social  agencies  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period.  For  example, 
racial  tensions  have  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  radical  shift  of  people  around  the 
country.  How  are  they  going  to  be  han- 


dled ?  What  of  the  questions  yet  to  be 
settled  in  connection  with  the  enforced 
displacement  of  some  110,000  persons  of 
Japanese  descent?  Again,  more  than 
5,500,000  mothers  of  young  children  are 
now  employed  in  war  plants  and  service 
industries.  Many  who  had  not  worked  in 
pre-war  days  will  have  to  continue  on  the 
job,  especially  those  whose  husbands  will 
be  lost  or  incapacitated  in  battle. 

What,  too,  of  the  3,000,000  boys  and 
girls  under  eighteen  now  at  work,  many 
of  whom  left  school  to  get  war  jobs?  And 
the  3,000,000  young  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding those  both  under  eighteen  and 
over,  who  would  ordinarily  be  in  schools 
and  colleges  but  are  engaged  in  war 
work?  High  school  enrollment  is  down 
14  percent.  Are  youngsters  who  have 
labored  on  assembly  lines  going  to  settle 
back  into  school  routine?  Many  have  be- 
come used  to  earning  high  wages  and  are 
going  to  want  to  continue  doing  so.  How 
about  the  health  and  nutritional  problems 
being  created  today  as  men,  women,  and 
children  spend  long  hours  at  night  work 
in  war  plants? 

Veterans'  Priority 

Of  these  two  big  companion  problems, 
however,  only  for  the  one  relating  to  the 
veteran  have  plans  emerged  from  blue- 
print into  reality.  Various  explanations 
are  offered  to  account  for  this  circum- 
stance. Some  see  the  readjustment  of  the 
industrial  worker  as  little  different,  ex- 
cept in  probable  intensity,  from  the  prob- 
lems with  which  social  agencies  always 
have  dealt.  Rehabilitation  of  the  home- 
coming serviceman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
regarded  by  these  observers  as  a  problem 
of  such  diversity  and  scope  that  it  be- 
comes something  entirely  new. 

Another  view  credits  veterans  organiza- 
tions with  having  been  able  to  dramatize 
the  needs  of  the  veteran  and  to  build 
public  interest  in  the  cause,  while  no 
comparable  spokesmen  have  been  at  hand 
to  accomplish  the  same  for  thi-  war  work- 
er. As  a  notable  but  not  isolated  example, 
partisans  of  this  opinion  point  to  the  so- 
called  "GI  Bill  of  Rights"  which  became 
law  in  June.  The  American  Legion  spon- 
sored and  shepherded  this  measure  as  it 
made  its  persistent  way  through  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  an  act  finally 
emerged  which  commits  the  federal  gov- 
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eminent  to  spend  an  estimated  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  $6,500,000,000  to  help  veter- 
"  ans  of  World  War  II  readjust  to  civilian 
life;  and  provides  such  benefits  as  unem- 
ployment compensation,  free  schooling, 
increased  hospitalization,  and  aid  in  find- 
ing jobs  and  establishing  businesses. 

While  the  problem  of  the  veteran  now 
holds  the  stage  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  any  good 
plan  devised  to  meet  his  needs  will  prove 
good,  too,  fdr  the  demobilized  industrial 
worker.  At  least,  the  wave  of  planning 
and  action  for  the  veteran  which  started 
to  sweep  across  the  country  early  in  1944 
already  has  taught  several  lessons  that 
seem  applicable  to  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizing service  for  both  groups.  Much 
of  that  planning  has  been  carried  out 
by  federal  and  state  governments.  But 
things  really  have  happened  in  local  com- 
munities— where  our  story  mainly  centers. 

Confused  Beginnings 

As  the  problem  of  the  veteran  assumed 
reality  several  months  ago,  spontaneous 
action  rose  to  meet  it  in  cities  throughout 
the  nation.  Social  agencies  were  not  alone 
in  this  movement.  Veterans  organiza- 
tions, labor  groups,  service  clubs, 
churches,  chambers  of  commerce,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  offices,  and  other 
voluntary  and  public  groups  likewise  took 
steps.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  them  to 
act  independently  of  each  other. 

Consequently,  what  occurred  very  gen- 
erally in  the  first  stages  was  much  like 


what  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Wel- 
fare Federation  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  found  true  in  that  city  last 
April :  "A  myriad  of  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, individuals,  and  groups  laying  big 
and  small  plans  for  special  services  to 
returning  servicemen,  servicevvomen,  and 
their  families."  Said  the  two  agencies 
in  a  joint  report  on  the  subject :  "A  brief 
view  of  these  movements  makes  it  clear 
that  only  a  skilled  analyst  could  figure 
out  either  the  pattern  or  the  individual 
services  which  are  available."  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  the  local  council  of  social 
agencies  counted  eighty-eight  different 
agencies,  organizations,  and  groups  that 
either  had,  or  were  in  a  position  to  in- 
stitute, programs  of  the  sort.  The  story 
is  repeated  in  hundreds  of  places. 

Two  divergent  degrees  of  emphasis 
added  complications.  One  school  of 
thought  saw  jobs  for  the  veteran  as  the 
principal  aim.  The  other,  which  was 
scored  and  underscored  by  councils  of 
social  agencies,  held — without  minimizing 
the  importance  of  employment — that  large 
numbers  of  veterans  also  had  a  need  of 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services. 
Sometimes  against  odds,  social  agencies 
called  determinedly  for  cooperation  among 
all  groups  figuring  in  the  task:  for  com- 
mon action  to  bring  order  out  of  what 
seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  chaos.  It 
is  clear,  though,  that  more  enthusiasm 
prevailed  in  this  early  period  than  co- 
ordination. 

To   speak   of   "periods"    in    connection 


with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"veteran  problem"  is  admittedly  draw- 
ing a  fine  line.  The  whole  development 
is  new,  and  many  cities  are  scarcely  more 
than  under  way  with  it. 

Coordinated  Planning 

Now  that  the  first  flush  of  excitement 
has  swept  the  country,  however,  a  na- 
tional pattern  is  emerging  and  is  being 
forged  community  by  community.  The 
central  idea  is  an  over-all  planning  com- 
mittee in  each  locality,  with  representa- 
tion from  all  groups  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  ex-serviceman  (a  pro- 
cedure that  should  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  special  problems  of  the  industrial 
worker).  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
recommends  that  such  a  committee  in- 
clude representatives  of  veterans  or- 
ganizations, the  chamber  of  commerce, 
manufacturers  associations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, service  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, public  and  private  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  agencies,  and  other 
community  groups.  As  OCD  points  out, 
this  over-all  planning  committee  should 
not  duplicate  the  already  established 
planning  machinery  in  the  community, 
but,  "when  for  example,  the  veterans 
committee  is  concerned  with  lack  of 
psychiatric  clinics,  such  a  problem  should 
be  referred  to  the  health  committee  for 
appropriate  study  and  action." 

The  value  of  such  an  over-all  commit- 
tee is  well  illustrated  by  Cleveland's  ex- 
perience. In  common  with  hundreds  of 
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cities,  Cleveland  has  managed  to  plow 
through  a  maze  of  separate  plans  and 
programs  to  emerge  with  a  coordinated 
committee  representing  every  veteran- 
minded  group  in  the  community  and  with 
the  early  prospect  of  a  unified  veterans 
information  and  referral  center.  So  far 
advanced  was  the  joint  effort  early  in 
June  that  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland,  with  the  approval  of  veterans 
organizations  and  others,  already  had  em- 
ployed a  full  time  coordinator,  and  ad- 
ditional paid  staff  was  under  considera- 
tion. Underlying  the  achievement  was 
the  not-too-simple,  but  well  proven, 
process  of  give-and-take  by  which  each 
key  group  agreed  to  submerge  individual 
efforts  for  the  sake  of  community  co- 
operation. And  behind  it  was  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  playing  the  role  of 
amalgamator. 

Cleveland's  Experience 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  relate  the 
whole  Cleveland  story,  but  some  of  its 
elements  can  be  sketched.  Perhaps  most 
important  has  been  the  triumph  over  two 
disturbing  if  not  unfamiliar  attitudes  that 
cropped  out  early  in  the  game:  a  sus- 
picion of  professional  social  workers,  and 
a  point  of  view  that  "only  a  veteran 
understands  a  veteran."  Fortunately, 
certain  leaders  of  veterans  groups  were 
also  past  or  present  members  of  social 
agency  boards  and  committees,  and  out 
of  their  experience  could  convince  skeptics 
that  social  workers  were  not  all  wrong, 
if  not  always  right.  Then,  too,  differ- 
ences tended  to  dissolve  when  all  parties 
got  together  for  free  and  open  discussion. 
Also,  instead  of  attempting  to  tie  the 
movement  directly  to  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration, social  work  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity supported  a  popular  civic  leader 
as  chairman  of  an  over-all  Committee 
on  the  Returning  Serviceman. 

This  committee  was  set  up  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
and  Cleveland's  Civilian  Defense  Coun- 
cil. Its  membership  has  been  expanded 
to  represent  fifty-eight  different  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  including  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
church  federations,  all  veterans  organiza- 
tions, service  clubs,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, city,  county,  and  federal  health 
agencies,  hospitals,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and 
others.  In  anticipation  of  the  new  vet- 
erans center,  the  Committee  on  the  Re- 
turning Serviceman  recently  conducted  a 
volunteer  training  course  for  prospective 
center  workers  which  turned  out  about 
250  "graduates."  Arranged  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member  at  Western 
Reserve  University's  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  classes  included  twelve 


hours  of  lecturing  by  representatives  ot 
agencies  in  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion fields. 

"Order  No.  1" 

Substantial  impetus  to  this  device  for 
local  coordination  was  given  last  May 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines  in  his 
first  general  order  as  director  of  the  Re- 
training and  Reemployment  Administra- 
tion. In  this  he  ordered  the  creation  of 
both  state  and  local  veterans'  service  com- 
mittees representing  the  Selective  Service 
System,  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  Veterans  Administration;  authorized 
each  local  committee  to  "enlarge  its  mem- 
bership to  include  representatives  from 
local  organizations,"  or  to  "represent  the 
federal  government  on  community  com- 
mittees of  the  same  nature";  and  directed 
each  to  establish  a  veterans  information 
center  if  none  already  exists  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  observers  saw  in  General  Hines' 
"Order  No.  1"  a  healthful  sign  for  the 
future,  not  only  because  it  puts  the  gov- 
ernment on  record  as  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
chinery that  will  be  employed  to  meet 
the  problem,  but  equally  as  much  because 
it  affirms  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  private  agency.  Significance  was  at- 
tached to  that  part  of  the  directive  which 
stated:  "If  a  center  establishes  services 
acceptable  to  veterans,  with  sound  advice 
as  to  their  problems,  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  applications  for  assistance  will 
be  great.  Federal  programs  will  by  no 
means  meet  all  of  these  demands.  .  .  . 
Such  varied  services  will  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  all  pertinent  community  or- 
ganizations and  leaders." 

Paralleling  the  move  to  bring  about 
community  teamwork  through  the  ser- 
vicemen's committee  has  been  the  rapid 
spread  of  central  information,  consulta- 
tion, and  referral  centers — a  development 
that  received  official  sponsorship  of  the 
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Retraining   and    Rehabilitation    Adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  first  was  established  in  New 
York  City  last  April  as  the  "Veterans 
Service  Center."  Here  indeed  was  the 
model  and  proving  ground  out  of  which 
General  Hines  formulated  his  Order 
No.  1.  Appropriately,  this  center  was 
a  product  of  cooperative  planning  that 
brought  into  play  representatives  of 
virtually  all  private  agencies  in  the  city, 
all  local  public  agencies,  all  federal 
agencies  (including  the  armed  forces), 
and  all  New  York  State  agencies  which 
are  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  re- 
turning serviceman.  The  venture  began 
as  a  six-month  demonstration  to  deter- 
mine veterans'  needs  and  ways  to  meet 
them.  Before  the  end  of  the  second 
month  it  was  an  established  success,  and 
plans  were  under  way  to  extend  its  life 
at  least  a  year,  with  the  New  York  War 
Fund  guaranteeing  financial  support. 

The  whole  thing  came  into  existence 
as  the  brainchild  of  New  York's  War 
Manpower  Conservation  Committee,  an 
over-all  group  set  up  under  the  aegis 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  about 
a  year  ago  to  explore — and  act  upon — 
wartime  problems  of  rehabilitation.  When 
it  became  clear,  as  almost  every  other 
community  was  discovering,  that  the 
homecoming  serviceman  faced  nothing  so 
much  as  confusion  in  trying  to  find  out 
where  to  turn  for  help  in  adjusting  to 
civilian  life,  the  committee  acted.  The 
result  is  a  coordinated  center  where  every 
veteran  may  talk  over  his  problems  and 
be  referred  promptly,  courteously,  and 
efficiently  to  the  agency  equipped  to  help 
him. 

New  York's  Service  Center 

Established  in  a  mid-Manhattan  office 
building  in  space  provided  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  surround- 
ings are  comfortable — and  the  staff,  from 
receptionist  to  basic  interviewers,  warm 
and  friendly.  That  is  all  part  of  the 
plan.  In  its  first  two  months,  more  than 
6,000  men  visited  the  center  (at  least 
18,000  to  20,000  are  expected  before  the 
end  of  the  six-month  test).  As  was  to 
be  expected,  most  of  them  wanted  jobs. 
However,  it  was  readily  apparent  that 
the  majority  were  not  immediately  em- 
ployable and  first  needed  help:  medical 
and  psychiatric  treatment,  financial  as- 
sistance, vocational  guidance,  assistance  in 
meeting  family  problems,  or  a  wide  va- 
riety of  related  services.  The  pleasant 
atmosphere — including  a  clublike  waiting 
room  equipped  with  leather  chairs,  read- 
ing tables,  and  magazines — is  designed  to 
help  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  in  trouble. 
That  the  plan  is  working  out  is  attested 
by  the  response  of  men  who  come  for 
help,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  absence 
of  red  tape.  Many  say  they  have  been 
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trying  for  months  to  find  their  way  back 
as  civilians  and  for  the  first  time  have 
found  real  hope. 

To  do  its  job,  the  center  has  built  up 
a  staff  of  professional  experts.  Included 
are  a  skilled  intake  interviewer ;  basic  in- 
terviewers, each  a  trained  caseworker; 
special  consultants  loaned  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice, the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City;  and  a 
panel  of  forty-four  doctors,  each  volun- 
teering half  a  day  every  two  weeks. 
Clerical,  stenographic,  and  research  staff 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  working 
corps. 

Both  public  and  private  funds  are  sup- 
porting the  Veterans  Service  Center  in 
its  trial  period.  The  War  Manpower 
Commission  is  providing  clerical  staff  and 
equipment.  Donations  from  private 
sources  make  up  the  rest  of  the  budget. 
Supervision  is  given  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  eighteen,  including  representa- 
tion from  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City,  the  army,  navy, 
selective  service,  WMC,  and  other 
agencies. 

The  center  already  has  proved  the 
high  value  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. It  likewise  has  shown  up  various 
other  factors  that  social  agencies  should 
know  for  the  big  job  ahead :  for  instance, 


the  existing  gaps  in  services  which  must 
be  closed ;  the  imperative  need  to  get 
ready  now  while  the  load  is  comparatively 
light;  and  the  fact  that  the  homecoming 
serviceman,  unlike  many  of  his  neighbors, 
shows  no  "fear"  of  the  social  worker. 
Moreover,  as  Louis  L.  Bennett,  director 
of  the  Veterans  Service  Center,  observes, 
it  has  demonstrated  something  of  possibly 
greater  importance — that  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  can  and  will  work  together. 

Guideposts  for  the  Future 

Whether  or  not  a  similar  device — or 
indeed  the  same  organization — should  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  de- 
mobilized industrial  worker,  is  something 
that  remains  to  be  faced.  Yet  many 
aspects  of  the  worker's  problem  will  be 
the  same.  He  not  only  will  want  a  job 
but  he  will  need  many  services  in  the 
process  of  readjustment.  He,  too,  is  likely 
to  be  confused,  and  uncertain  where  to 
turn  for  help.  Community  planning  must 
in  some  way  assure  that  he  is  put  in  touch 
with  the  services  he  requires,  with  no 
less  efficiency  than  applies  to  the  service- 
man. 

Supplementing  the  new  pattern  of 
over-all  community  planning  and  central 
referral  centers  are  two  other  elementary 
devices  which  need  merely  be  mentioned. 
The  first  is  a  simple  directory  that  can 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  servicemen  and 
war  workers  to  provide  information  about 
different  agencies  and  the  services  they 


are  prepared  to  give.  The  second  is  a 
continuous  program  of  publicity  and  pub- 
lic information,  through  press  and  radio, 
in  shops,  through  labor  organizations, 
churches,  and  other  groups.  So  far,  there 
has  been  little  real  experimentation  with 
such  a  program,  but  as  men  return  from 
the  armed  forces  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  industrial  reconversion  mounts,  com- 
munities must  become  better  organized  to 
disseminate  general  information  about  the 
help  that  is  available. 

Despite  the  heterogeneous  origin  of 
local  programs  and  despite  the  many 
local  variations,  planning  for  these  twin 
problems  that  are  increasing  in  intensity 
shows  a  surprising  degree  of  uniformity 
almost  everywhere.  This  is  a  tribute, 
perhaps,  to  the  skill  for  organizing  that 
councils  of  social  agencies  are  demon- 
strating. It  stands,  too,  as  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  lesson  in  community  organiza- 
tion taught  by  civilian  defense  efforts 
which  brought  together  labor,  civic,  social, 
health,  religious,  and  other  agencies. 

The  scene  today  is  marked  with 
abundant  signposts  for  the  postwar  task 
of  rehabilitation.  There  should  be  no 
problem  in  seeing  which  stand  above  the 
rest.  They  point  unmistakably  to  three 
facts:  that  the  job  already  has  begun; 
that  it  embraces  two  enormous  parts,  the 
veteran  and  the  industrial  worker;  that 
a  high  degree  of  coordination  and  co- 
operation in  planning  and  in  effort  holds 
the  key  to  successful  action. 
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ABROAD:    FOR    OUR    OWN    AND    FOR    OUR    ALLIES 

Mediterranean  Demonstration 

CLEVELAND  DODGE 

How  private  agencies  have  dovetailed  with  governments  to  serve  our  armed 
forces,  stranded  refugees,  and  liberated  peoples  in  the  Mediterranean  area, 
told  by  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  president  of  the  Near  East  Foundation. 


THE  Mediterranean  is  an  ancient 
basin  of  civilization.  Across  it  has 
sailed  every  conceivable  ship  of  com- 
merce and  conquest.  Today  come  ships 
whose  cargoes  are  not  to  enrich  those 
who  own  them,  but  those  who  receive 
them.  The  goals  of  these  argosies  are 
threefold : 

To  strengthen  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing forces. 

To  succor  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  made  the  greatest  mass  exodus  from 
their  homelands  since  biblical  times. 

To  aid  in  the  conquest  of  famine,  dis- 
ease, and  want  prevalent  among  civilian 
populations  long  suffering  from  the  priva- 
tions of  war. 

For  Our  Armed  Forces 

Many  of  these  ships  are  concrete  testi- 
mony to  the  concern  of  American  citizens 
for  the  well-being  of  our  own  forces  and 
those  of  our  Allies.  The  actual  number 
of  troops  that  has  been  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean  is,  of  course,  a  military 
secret.  But  everyone  knows  that  the 
number  has  been  large  and  that  our  men 
have  confronted  not  only  languages  and 
customs  strange  to  them  but  hazards  of 
health  and  battle.  To  the  Mediterranean 
war  zone  have  come  more  than  75,000 
American  merchant  seamen,  vital  ad- 
juncts to  the  military.  Four  million  ci- 
vilians in  North  Africa  under  the  heels 
of  Nazi  and  fascist  military  police  have 
been  liberated.  Five  million  more  in 
Greece  and  other  presently  occupied 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
are  alive  today  only  because  their  en- 
durance has  been  made  possible  by  a 
minimum  of  aid  to  them  over  closed 
borders.  And  refugees,  who  have  drifted 
in  from  all  of  the  occupied  countries,  still 
face  hunger,  disease,  and  want. 

Thus,  while  the  fate  of  three  con- 
tinents has  hung  in  the  balance,  this 
ancient  cradle  of  our  civilization,  as  the 
tide  of  battle  has  receded,  has  served  as 
a  proving  ground  for  morale  building, 
relief  and  rehabilitation  activities,  both 
private  and  governmental,  which  lay  a 
basis  of  experience  for  a  pattern  of  ser- 
vice that  can  follow  on  the  heels  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  invasions. 


An.erican  troops  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  well  trained,  and  well  equipped  ma- 
terially. But  an  additional  part  of  their 
fighting  equipment  must  be  sound  morale. 
Napoleon  said  that  in  military  operations 
morale  is  to  equipment  as  three  is  to  one ; 
and  Lord  Gort  once  remarked  that  war 
consists  of  short  periods  of  intense  fright 
and  long  periods  of  intense  boredom. 

The  army  calls  morale  a  function  of 
command,  and  it  has  set  up  in  its  special 
service  branch  a  source  of  specific  help 
and  guidance  to  hard  pressed  command- 
ing officers.  Private  agencies,  however, 
are  doing  much  that  supplements  the 
work  of  the  army. 

During  the  actual  battle  of  North 
Africa,  the  American  Red  Cross  opened 
Red  Cross  clubs  throughout  the  theater 
of  operations.  Men  on  leave  were  able 
to  obtain  sleeping  and  eating  accommoda- 
tions, and  recreation  facilities  very  much 
like  those  provided  by  the  USO  clubs  at 
home.  Red  Cross  girls  drove  buses  known 
as  clubmobiles  to  remote  camps,  and 
brought  the  men  in  these  military  installa- 
tions coffee  and  doughnuts,  athletic 
equipment,  books  and  magazines,  and 
even  movies.  After  hostilities  ceased  in 
North  Africa,  the  Red  Cross  program 
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was  curtailed  there,  and  transferred  to 
Sicily  and  Italy,  as  the  fighting  shifted 
to  that  theater.  There,  clubs  have  been 
opened  for  the  WAC  and  for  Allied  ser- 
vicewomen,  and  the  number  of  club- 
mobile  units  has  been  increased. 

USO-Camp  Shows,  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Department,  has  given 
our  men  a  chance  to  laugh.  Actors  and 
actresses  —  big  name  stars  and  lesser 
known  but  competent  professionals  of 
every  branch  of  the  entertainment  world 
— have  formed  USO-Camp  Shows  units, 
going  into  the  Mediterranean  by  troop- 
ship and  by  plane.  They  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  have  given  three  and 
four  performances  a  day,  sometimes  be- 
fore 20,000  men  on  an  airfield  and  some- 
times before  a  small  group  stationed  in 
the  desert  regions.  Units  have  appeared 
at  practically  every  military  installation 
in  North  Africa.  They  were  in  Sicily 
immediately  after  the  invasion,  and  are  in 
Italy  today.  While  on  this  service,  Lily 
Pons  and  Andre  Kostelanetz  broadcast 
late  in  June  to  the  United  States  from 
Teheran,  in  company  with  Major  Gen- 
eral Donald  H.  Connolly  and  the  band 
of  his  distant  U.  S.  Army  unit  that  ex- 
pedites lend-lease  to  Russia. 

These  entertainers  are  not  just  show 
business.  They  represent  folks  back  home. 
They  bring  to  the  Mediterranean  a  bit  of 
Brooklyn,  Hartford,  Topeka,  Cheyenne, 
San  Francisco  —  every  fighting  man's 
home  town  —  and  the  well-remembered 
things  he  did  there  and  to  which  he  wants 
to  return. 

For  war  prisoners  held  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  there  are  the  services  of  War 
Prisoners  Aid  and  the  International  Red 
Cross.  Communications  and  food  parcels 
for  war  prisoners  are  handled  by  the 
Red  Cross;  and  recreational,  educational, 
and  cultural  material  to  stave  off  the 
boredom  of  prison  camp  routine  is  pro- 
vided through  War  Prisoners  Aid,  with 
frequent  visits  to  camps  by  neutral  sec- 
retaries of  War  Prisoners  Aid,  YMCA. 

For  Our  Merchant  Marine 

To  bring  our  troops  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean required  about  ten  tons  of  ship- 
ping per  soldier.  Keeping  him  in  fight- 
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Lily  Pons  and  Andre  Kostelanetz  rehearse  with  part  of  the  army  band  in  Iran 


Persian  Gulf  Command  Photo 


ing  trim  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  sup- 
plies each  month.  Getting  the  army  there 
and  keeping  it  supplied  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  merchant  marine — fighters 
in  dungarees — who  man  the  ships  that 
constitute  the  lifeline  of  democracy. 

To  help  conserve  their  strength  and 
spirit,  United  Seamen's  Service  was  or- 
ganized in  1942,  and  has  expanded 
rapidly.  It  now  has  approximately  one 
hundred  facilities  in  ports  around  the 
world.  Seven  are  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  New  ones  are  to  be  opened  on 
the  continent,  no  doubt  beginning  with 
Cherbourg. 

These  facilities — really  residential  clubs 
— offer  medical  aid  for  those  who  have 
suffered  from  enemy  bombardment.  Sea- 
men in  search  of  relaxation  may  obtain 
comfortable  overnight  accommodations, 
and  are  provided  with  good  food,  parties, 
and  entertainment.  At  the  personal  ser- 
vice division  of  USS,  men  who  have 
lost  their  belongings  as  the  result  of 
enemy  action  are  given  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance.  Here,  too,  seamen  are 
helped  with  problems  affecting  their  fam- 
ilies' welfare  or  their  own  morale. 

Men  suffering  from  "convoy  fatigue," 
the  nervous  tension  of  wartime  sea  duty, 
are  sent  back  to  the  United  States  for 
hospitalization  and  recuperation  at  one 


of  seven  rest  centers  maintained  in  this 
country. 

We  are  not  fighting  this  war  alone. 
The  lives  of  our  righting  men  are  also 
dependent  upon  the  skill,  the  bravery, 
and  the  morale  of  the  fighting  men  of 
our  Allies.  Recognizing  this,  several  Na- 
tional War  Fund  agencies  have  allocated 
sums  for  morale  work  with  the  Allied 
merchant  marine  and  military  forces. 
Fighting  men  and  merchant  seamen  are 
welcome  at  all  clubhouses  and  rest  cen- 
ters, but  since  national  groups  like  to 
be  with  their  own,  the  British,  French, 
Polish,  and  Czech  war  relief  agencies 
have  opened  facilities  for  them  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  wherever 
their  troops  are  stationed. 

For  Refugees 

In  the  face  of  onrushing  war,  thou- 
sands of  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Yugoslavs 
sought  to  escape  Hitler's  juggernaut  and 
fled,  eventually  arriving  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  People  streamed  into  Spain 
after  the  fall  of  France — most  of  them 
without  money,  without  identifying 
papers,  and  with  only  the  clothing  on 
their  backs.  Other  provision  lacking, 
they  were  cared  for  in  prison  qr  intern- 
ment camps.  Private  organizations  pro- 
vided them  with  food  and  clothing,  trans- 


mitted messages  from  the  outside  world, 
and  worked  for  their  freedom.  No  one 
else  could  help  in  the  emergency. 

When  the  Allies  entered  North  Africa, 
thousands  of  people  from  Europe  were 
liberated  from  internment  camps.  Somt 
of  these  found  jobs  with  the  armies  01 
in  private  business,  but  such  jobs  do  no 
usually  represent  a  permanent  settlement 

The   task  of  meeting  the  complicatec 
problem     presented     by     the     liberate! 
refugees   has    required    close    cooperatior 
on  the  part  of  both  government  and  pri 
vate  agencies.    Early  in  1942,  the  Britisl 
Middle  East  Military  Command  set  uj 
the  Middle  East  Relief  and  Refugee  Ad   . 
ministration    (MERRA)    to  have   juris- 
diction over  relief   for  refugees  and   all 
other  civilian   and   military   relief   prob- 
lems.     When    the    organization    of    the 
United    Nations    Relief    and    Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA)  brought 
into  being  a  more  representative  and  in- 
clusive    agency,     the     earlier     MERRA 
merged  with  UNRRA,  as  did  the  United 
States  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and   Re- 
habilitation which  had  carried  on  similar 
work  in  North  Africa. 

In   addition    to   UNRRA,    the    Inter- 
Governmental  Committee  (IGC)  is  oper- 
ating in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Thirty- 
(Continued  on  page  226) 
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Photos  from  National  War  Fun 
In  the  South  Pacific:  USO  entertainers   (Little  Jack  Little  and  Ray   Bolger)   give  our  men  "a  chance  to  laugh" 


OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS 

of  some  of  the 
member  agencies 

NATIONAL  WAR  FUNC 


In  Algiers:  A  rescue  launch  carries  torpedoed  merchant  seamen  in  to  the  USS  residential  club 


In  Greece:  The  ships  that  bring  food  to  these  children  bring  hope  as  well 


In  China:  This  orphanage  is  both  home  and  school 


In  England:  A  wounded  Czech  flier  recuperates 


Twelve  National  War  Fund  agencies 
have  been  operating  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region:  USO-Camp  Shows, 
United  Seamen's  Service,  French  Relief 
Fund,  British  War  Relief  Society,  Pol- 
ish War  Relief,  World  Emergency  and 
War  Victims  Fund  of  the  YWCA, 
Refugee  Relief  Trustees,  United  Yugo- 
slav Relief  Fund,  Greek  War  Relief  As- 
sociation, Near  East  Foundation,  United 
Czechoslovak  Relief,  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference. 

The  agencies  of  the  National  War 
Fund,  while  autonomous,  have  vested 
their  fund-raising  activities  in  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund.  In  one  yearly  united 
campaign,  this  work  is  financed  by  con- 
tributions to  local  community  war  funds 
in  which  the  National  War  Fund  par- 
ticipates. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee are  the  other  principal  private 
organizations  doing  morale  and  relief 
work.  The  Red  Cross  puts  on  its  own 
campaign  for  funds,  under  its  own  aus- 
pices. The  JDC  receives  its  income 
from  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  which 
is  also  for  refugee  service  at  home  and 
for  Palestine.  The  funds  of  the  Friends 
Service  Committee  come  from  a  well 
organized  group,  but  without  a  broad 
public  campaign. 


seven  countries  are  represented  on  this 
committee.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  governmental  organizations 
may  best  be  put  as  follows: 

UNRRA's  main  function  with  regard 
to  refugees  will  be  physical  relief,  in- 
cluding refugee  camp  maintenance,  and 
the  initial  mass  repatriation  of  people 
who  want  to  return  to  their  home  coun- 
tries and  who  would  be  accepted  by  them. 

The  IGC,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
more  concerned  with  long  term  problems. 
It  will  deal  with  those  stateless  persons 
who  had  to  leave  their  homes  for  reasons 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  belief,  and 
who  cannot  or  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
repatriated.  IGC  will  undertake  to  de- 
termine citizenship  status,  employment 
retraining,  and  migration  problems. 

Most  of  the  UNRRA  and  IGC  plans, 
however,  are  necessarily  for  the  future. 
Private  agencies  have  carried  a  large  part 
of  the  initial  services  to  refugees.  For 
example,  when  the  mass  exodus  got  un- 
der way  from  Europe  to  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  the  American  Red  Cross 
nave  these  refugees  emergency  assistance 
from  previously  accumulated  stocks  ware- 
housed in  that  area,  until  MERRA  took 
over.  In  refugee  camps  established  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus  pri- 
vate agencies  are  continuing  to  izive  peo- 
ple supplementary  aid  in  regaining  their 
health  and  in  solving  problems  of  emigra- 


tion, repatriation,  or  reunion  with  their 
families. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  the  military  authorities 
welcomed  the  cooperation  of  private 
agencies  in  setting  up  services  for  the 
men  and  families  released  from  the  North 
African  internment  camps.  Refugee  cen- 
ters were  established,  and  the  residents 
given  a  voice  in  their  administration. 
Food,  shelter,  and  clothing  were  pro- 
vided, and  work  projects  organized  which 
enabled  them  to  earn  some  money.  Means 
of  communication  with  friends  or  rela- 
tives in  the  outside  world  were  pains- 
takingly worked  out.  Maintenance  of 
services  such  as  these  will  be  necessary 
under  either  government  or  private  aus- 
pices until  such  time  as  friends  in  other 
countries  can  send  for  these  stranded  peo- 
ples, or  until  the  war  ends  and  what  to 
do  with  them  becomes  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  peace,  rather  than  of  the  war. 

The  generous  and  voluntary  gift  of 
materials  and  services  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  building  up  international  good 
will  which  must  act  as  a  cornerstone  of 
future  security.  The  American  Red  Cross. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, the  International  Migration  Ser- 
vice, and  the  numerous  National  Wai- 
Fund  agencies  in  the  field  of  foreign  re- 
lief, will  continue  to  dovetail  their  work 
with  the  developing  plans  of  UNRRA 
and  IGC  and  supply  necessary  supple- 
mental aid. 

For  Liberated  Peoples 

The  nearer  one  gets  to  the  actual 
front,  the  tighter  is  military  control,  ex- 
ercised through  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment which  operates  right  behind  the 
front.  As  the  battle  moves  away,  the 
degree  of  military  control  becomes  less, 
although  so  long  as  an  area  remains  of 
military  importance,  the  theater  com- 
mander is  in  supreme  authority. 

After  the  period  of  military  adminis- 
tration of  occupied  countries  is  over,  the 
restored  governments  will  take  over  with 
the  assistance  of  UNRRA.  But  in  Italy,  as 
a  recent  member  of  the  Axis,  UNRRA 
cannot  now  undertake  any  general  opera- 
tions since  its  Council  has  yet  to  approve 
plans  for  operations  in  enemy  or  ex-enemy 
countries.  This  matter  will  be  given 
consideration  at  the  next  Council  meet- 
ing which  will  start  September  15  in 
Montreal. 

UNRRA  officials  are  now  making 
vigorous  plans  to  care  for  the  relief  needs 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  will  be 
working.  Lists  of  requirements  are  being 
prepared  and  constantly  revised,  based  on 
military  intelligence  reports,  questions  put 
to  refugees,  pre-war  data,  and  even  Axis 
propaganda  broadcasts.  These  have  been 
evaluated  until  it  has  been  possible  to 


estimate  with  some  confidence  how  much 
in  the  way  of  seed,  grain,  suits  of  cloth- 
ing, medical  materials,  and  other  sup- 
plies will  be  needed,  and  from  what 
source  they  can  be  secured. 

While  in  the  future  private  agencies 
may  not  be  called  upon  for  material  re- 
lief for  civilian  populations  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  in  North  Africa  before 
the  governmental  programs  were  well  or- 
ganized, they  will  still  be  equipped  to 
provide  supplemental  aid  where  that  is 
needed.  Although  the  basic  needs  are 
so  great  that  government  must  shoulder 
the  main  responsibility  for  meeting  them, 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
is  unwilling  that  the  possibility  of  private 
resources  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Rather 
it  feels  that  the  greatness  of  the  demand 
makes  necessary  the  full  use  of  private 
agencies  for  things  the  government  agen- 
cies cannot  do. 

For  Occupied  Countries 

The  problem  of  relief  in  the  occupied 
countries  is  much  more  difficult.  In  an 
effort  to  crush  their  resistance,  the  Axis 
at  first  refused  to  allow  any  supplies  to 
reach  Greece  or  Yugoslavia.  The  peo- 
ple soon  became  so  weakened  that  epi- 
demic conditions  threatened.  To  avert 
this,  the  occupation  authorities  permitted 
a  minimum  of  food  and  medical  supplies 
to  enter  these  countries. 

Working  through  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Greek 
War  Relief  Association  made  available 
relief  materials  which  are  distributed  by 
a  neutral  Joint  Commission  representing 
the  Red  Cross. 

And  so  it  goes.  Centuries  ago,  the 
Romans  declared  that  the  Mediterranean 
was  mare  nostrum  —  our  sea  —  and  that 
they  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
sea  and  the  shores  it  touched.  This  early 
Roman  Empire  fell.  In  our  times,  Mus- 
solini declared  that  the  Mediterranean 
was  again  mare  nostrum.  His  fascist 
Roman  Empire  has  also  fallen. 

Now  the  people  of  this  ancient  sea  are 
passing  into  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  To  establish  that  way  of  life 
they  will  need  aid.  Much  of  that  aid 
will  come  from  governments.  But  a  great 
deal  of  special  emergency  help  must  also 
come  from  the  more  fortunate  peoples  of 
the  world,  exercising  their  personal 
generosity. 

The  Mediterranean  experience  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  war  and  victory 
require  joint  effort,  public  and  private. 
Our  armies  are  now  firmly  established  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  Far  East  and  its  peoples  can- 
not long  be  denied.  The  task  of  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  is  just  be- 
ginning. Once  again  mare  nostrum  has 
cradled  a  civilizing  experiment  of  sig- 
nificance to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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Prisoners  of  War 

TRACY  STRONG 

The  general  secretary  of  the  World's  Committee  of  the  YMCA  gives  an  intimate 
glimpse   of  life  in   prison   camps,    and   the  services  which  make  it  more  bearable. 


OVER  three  hundred  years  ago  Pascal 
wrote:  "Nothing  is  so  insufferable  to 
man  as  to  be  completely  at  rest — without 
business,  without  diversion,  without  pas- 
sion, without  study."  Today's  prisoner 
of  \var  would  add  two  other  insufferables 
—without  privacy  and  without  freedom. 
The  American  airman,  dropping  out 
of  the  skies  into  a  prisoner  of  war  camp, 
is  completely  dazed.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  he  walks  round  and  round  the 
barbed  wire  enclosure.  It  takes  him  nearly 
six  weeks  to  begin  to  enter  into  camp  life. 
The  veteran  prisoner  of  war,  after  three 
years  or  more,  often  despairs  in  this  little 
world  of  his.  Sometimes,  in  desperation, 
he  breaks  out — in  escape  or  in  vivid 
language,  as  did  the  Italian  prisoner  who 
shouted:  "It  is  the  rooks.  I  cannot  stand 
the  rooks  screaming  their  liberty." 

"Soldier  Out  of  Luck" 

Fortunately,  the  prisoner  of  war  is  not 
forgotten.  Governments  consider  him  still 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  An  inter- 
national agreement  known  as  the  Geneva 
Convention  gives  him  the  status  of  a  "sol- 
dier out  of  luck,"  not  that  of  a  slave,  or  a 
chattel,  or  a  criminal. 

The  keystone  to  the  service  for  war 
prisoners  of  all  nationalities  is  that  re- 
markable mother  Red  Cross  society,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  located  in  Switzerland.  Through 
this  committee,  prisoner  addresses  are 
cleared  and  supplementary  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  supplied.  Other  comforts 
are  provided  by  national  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties and  many  other  organizations  in  the 
various  belligerent  countries.  Under  the 
Geneva  Convention,  also,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  and  War  Prisoners 
Aid  of  the  YMCA  have  secured  permis- 
sion from  most  of  the  warring  govern- 
ments to  send  neutral  representatives  into 
the  camps  and  carry  on  their  humane 
service.  Other  organizations  which  have 
developed  special  services  to  war  prisoners 
include:  World  Students'  Relief;  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which  sup- 
plies religious  and  devotional  literature; 
and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  which  sends 
books,  games,  handicraft  kits,  athletic 
and  other  supplies. 

The  value  and  importance  of  these  di- 
rect services  to  the  men  in  prison 
camps  is  most  evident  among  the  Poles. 
No  other  group  of  prisioners  has  experi- 


enced such  a  long  captivity.  Still  they 
maintain  their  morale,  faith,  confidence, 
and  even  their  humor.  In  one  group, 
their  official  representative,  the  Polish 
"Man  of  Confidence,"  expressed  the 
secret  to  the  Swedish  YMSA  secretary 
when  he  said:  "We  want  to  prepare  in 
the  camps  for  our  return  home.  As  you 
walk  up  and  down  the  streets  of  this  camp 
in  civilian  clothes,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
camp  changes.  We  know  the  outside 
world  has  found  us  and  cares." 

Oflag  and  Stalag 

According  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War,  such  camps  are  divided  into  two 
major  categories:  officers'  camps  and  en- 
listed men's  camps,  in  Germany  called 
Oflags  and  Stalags  respectively.  In  the 
Stalags  enlisted  men  are  farmed  out  for 
required  labor,  for  which  they  are  paid 
at  the  agreed  upon  rate  of  35  cents  a  day. 
Officers  in  the  Oflags  are  not  required  to 
work. 

For  this  reason,  the  Stalag  is  not  just  a 
camp,  but  rather  the  center  of  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands  of  small  working  de- 
tachments or  companies  spread  over  a 
large  territory.  Sometimes  these  are  near 
enough  so  that  their  members  return  to 


the  central  camp  at  night.  More  often, 
however,  they  are  isolated  and  autono- 
mous, having  only  an  administrative  con- 
nection with  the  central  Stalag. 

There  are  a  few  Stalags  where  only 
one  nationality  is  confined ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority there  are  three  or  four  national 
groups.  Sometimes  there  are  French,  Bel- 
gian, Yugoslav,  Polish,  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  American  prisoners,  all  in  one 
camp,  although  often  living  in  different 
sections  of  it. 

In  the  Oflags,  the  officers  are  thrown 
completely  on  their  own  resources.  Polish 
officers  have  done  wonders  in  producing 
plays  and  operas.  A  secretary  reports 
that  a  Polish  production  of  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro"  made  an  unforgettable 
impression  on  him.  It  seemed  almost  in- 
conceivable that  such  dramatic  talent  and 
music  of  such  high  quality  could  have 
been  mustered  under  the  circumstances. 

The  organization  of  the  Stalags  com- 
plicates the  task  of  the  visiting  secretary. 
Many  are  located  in  inaccessible  places. 
When  he  arrives,  he  may  find  only  five 
or  six  hundred  men  in  the  camp  itself, 
while  several  thousand  others  are  at- 
tached either  to  scattered  land  companies 
for  work  on  farms,  or  to  labor  companies 
for  industrial  work.  Increased  support 


A  former  prisoner  of  war  helps  pack  books  and  games  bound  for  Geneva,  Switzerland 
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from  the  National  War  Fund  has  made 
possible  the  purchase  of  eight  automobiles 
in  Germany,  and  this  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  men  reached. 

As  soon  as  the  secretary  arrives  in  the 
Stalag  or  Oflag,  he  presents  himself  to  the 
German  commandant,  and  then  asks  to 
see  the  "Man  of  Confidence"  of  each 
nationality.  If  it  is  a  large  camp,  the 
"Men  of  Confidence"  will  bring  with 
them  the  librarian,  the  choirmaster,  the 
educational,  athletic,  and  leisure  time  di- 
rectors, perhaps  even  a  theatrical  director, 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  the  chaplain 
and  others  who  have  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  which  the  camp  has  or- 
ganized. It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
visitor  must  exercise  both  tact  and  skill 
in  the  discussion  of  needs  and  problems. 

Books 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Polish 
soldier,  wherever  he  may  be,  is  for  some- 
thing simple  to  read  in  his  mother  tongue. 
This  is  true  also  for  the  Yugoslavs,  Bel- 
gians, Serbs,  and  Italians. 

The  former  YMCA  centers  in  War- 
saw and  Cracow  have,  up  to  now,  done 
most  to  answer  the  appeal  for  Polish 
books.  By  campaigns  for  books  and  by 
careful  spending  of  funds  provided  by 
War  Prisoners  Aid,  they  sent  100,000 
books  to  the  camps  between  June  1,  1940 
and  July  31,  1943.  This  figure  is  re- 
markable, but  nevertheless  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  need.  Indeed,  many 
camps  and  working  detachments  do  not 
have  a  single  book  in  the  Polish  language. 
To  meet  this  situation  War  Prisoners 
Aid  of  the  YMCA,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Catholic  groups  in  Switzerland,  has 
bought  up  all  available  stocks  of  Polish 
books  there.  It  has  also  begun  to  reprint 
books  in  several  langauges. 

British,  French,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican prisoners  are  more  fortunate.  The 
National  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  first 
three  nations  collected  and  purchased 
large  supplies  of  books  and  shipped  them 
either  direct  to  the  camps  or  to  Geneva. 
American  camps  are  well  stocked  with 
general  reading  and  special  educational 
works. 

Education 

In  the  officers'  camps,  classes  of  all 
kinds  are  organized.  They  meet  in  all 
sorts  of  places  and  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions;  in  the  corners  of  barrack 
rooms,  with  noisy  card  games  going  on 
nearby;  in  mess  halls  amid  the  racket  of 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils;  outdoors;  in 
entertainment  huts;  wherever  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  men  to  congregate. 

Polish  officers  covet  the  opportunity  to 
study.  Talented  in  languages,  they  study 
in  German,  French,  Russian,  and  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  in  Polish.  Books  are  pro- 


vided lor  all  courses,  and  the  YMCA 
has  even  prepared  and  printed  special 
courses.  The  World  Student  Relief  and 
the  YMCA  have  done  a  unique  service 
in  arranging  with  universities  to  make 
their  facilities  available  to  Poles,  Amer- 
icans, British,  Russians  and  Yugoslavs 
interned  in  Switzerland. 

French  and  British  prisoners  have  cre- 
ated centers  of  learning  which  in  diversity 
rival  Oxford  and  the  Sorbonne.  With  re- 
markable devotion  and  skill  the  educa- 
tional books  section  of  the  British  Re<l 
Cross  made  arrangements  for  London 
University  to  send  to  the  camps  exami- 
nation schedules  prepared  by  seventy 
academies,  professional  and  technical  in- 
stitutes. Examinations  are  held  in  the 
camps.  Papers  are  returned  and  ad- 
vanced credits  and  degrees  are  given. 
The  Germans  also  send  courses  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  their  boys 
interned  there.  *• 

The  American  boys  in  the  early  days 
studied  with  the  British.  Soon,  however, 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute, in  cooperation  with  the  War  Prison- 
ers Aid  of  the  YMCA,  arranged  to  send 
all  of  the  Institute  courses  permitted  by 
the  censors  to  our  men  in  captivity.  Their 
regular  curricula,  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  American  universities,  are  sent 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready.  Some  of  the 
courses  now  offered  are:  English,  mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping,  business  courses  of 
all  kinds,  plumbing,  Diesel  engines,  traf- 
fic management,  languages,  art,  health 
courses,  home  economics,  journalism, 


Under  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War,  and  especially  under  Article  78, 
the  International  Red  Cross  and  the 
War  Prisoners  Aid  of  the  YMCA  have 
secured  permission  from  most  of  the 
belligerent  governments  to  send  neutral 
representatives  into  the  camps  and  carry 
on  their  humane  service. 

The  National  War  Fund  supports  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  services  to  prisoners 
of  war  through  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief Societies,  the  World's  Student  Re- 
lief, the  War  Relief  Services  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  War  Prisoners  Aid  of  the  YMCA. 

While  the  accompanying  article  deals 
chiefly  with  the  work  in  Germany,  War 
Prisoners  Aid  of  the  YMCA  has  organ- 
ized its  activities  in  the  following  coun- 
tries: Australia,  Bermuda,  Bonaire,  Can- 
ada, China,  Dutch  Guiana,  England, 
Egypt,  Finland,  Formosa,  France,  Ger- 
many, Hong  Kong,  India,  Indo-China, 
Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Korea, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  North  Africa, 
Occupied  China,  Palestine,  South  Af- 
rica, Switzerland,  Trinidad,  and  the 
United  States. 


philosophy,  psychology,  public  speaking. 
Most  of  the  camps  now  have  "trade 
schools"  where  prisoners  may  learn  new 
trades  to  be  better  fitted  to  earn  a  living 
when  the  war  ends.  These  are  taught  by 
prisoners  who  were  welders,  carpenters, 
mechanics,  or  other  artisans  in  civilian 
life.  In  some  camps,  postwar  guidance 
bureaus  have  been  organized  so  that 
prisoners  may  prepare  for  the  type  of 
peacetime  work  best  suited  for  them.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  is  provided  for  men 
whose  war  injuries  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  return  to  their  former  occupa- 
tions. 

Sports  and  Music 

The  Poles  in  Stalags  prefer  quiet  games 
to  sport,  for  they  find  active  games  too 
taxing  after  the  day's  labors.  Because 
of  this,  the  YMCA  sends  them  thousands 
of  boxes  containing  chess,  checkers,  domi- 
noes, ping-pong,  and  so  on. 

The  Polish  in  Oflags  also  prefer  the 
arts  to  sport.  This  does  not  mean  that 
tennis,  basketball,  and  volley  ball  are  not 
popular;  but  music,  painting,  and  the 
plastic  arts  are  more  so.  Furnishing  ma- 
terial for  artists  has  called  for  great  in- 
genuity. As  paints  can  no  longer  be 
bought  in  Switzerland,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  them  in  an  impro- 
vised workshop  in  Geneva.  When  can- 
vas, brushes,  and  wood  for  carving  were 
not  to  be  found,  Sweden  was  asked  to 
furnish  what  was  lacking.  Not  only  Poles 
but  men  of  all  nationalities,  some  of  whom 
have  never  worked  with  their  hands, 
develop  amazing  skills  during  the  long 
hours  of  enforced  idleness,  and  relish  the 
opportunity  to  do  creative  work  and  for- 
get for  awhile  their  interminable  cap- 
tivity. 

The  greatest  consolation  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  war  prisoner  is  music.  To 
meet  the  varied  musical  tastes  of  German 
and  Italian  prisoners  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  United 
Nations  prisoners  in  Germany,  the 
YMCA  sends  instruments  for  symphony 
orchestras  and  swing  bands.  Talented 
prisoners  give  concerts  and  serve  as  in- 
structors for  music  classes.  Frequently, 
groups  of  musicians  are  taken  from  th* 
camps  to  play  for  work  detachments  ir 
the  surrounding  area.  Prisoners  who  love 
music,  but  have  little  artistic  ability,  an: 
given  simple  instruments  such  as  ocari- 
nas and  mouth  organs.  For  community 
singing,  thousands  of  song  books  arc  >cni 
to  the  camps;  glee  club  music  is  supplied 
for  smaller  groups. 

The  theater,  also,  is  one  of  the  chiei 
means  of  maintaining  morale.  \\-n 
Prisoners  Aid  has  sent  all  kinds  of  equip- 
ment to  help  organization  of  theatrical 
troupes  in  both  enlisted  men's  and  officers 
camps.  Because  plays  in  the  Polisl 
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language  were  not  available,  a  contest 
was  launched  among  the  Poles  in  Switzer- 
land for  monologues,  recitations,  plays 
and  songs  adapted  to  camp  use.  Stalag 
Luft  HI,  where  American,  Canadian,  and 
British  airmen  are  interned,  has  an  or- 
chestra pit  that  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
like  those  in  American  theaters. 

Motion  pictures  also  are  highlights  in 
the  lives  of  prisoners '  of  war.  Nearly 
one  hundred  complete  film  programs  have 
been  provided  by  the  overseas  film  service 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  cooperation  with 
War  Prisoners  Aid  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry.  In  a  recent  shipment  to 
Geneva,  fifty  sound  projectors  and 
forty  film  programs  were  included. 

-Naturally,  interest  in  athletics  is  gen- 
eral among  all  nationalities.  Not  only  do 
sports  provide  healthful  exercise,  but  the 
morale-building  competition  between 
teams  gives  the  men  something  to  plan 
for  and  talk  about.  For  that  reason, 
War  Prisoners  Aid  provides  Americans 
with  facilities  for  football,  baseball,  soc- 
cer, tennis,  golf,  badminton,  fencing,  box- 
ing, volleyball  and  other  popular  sports. 
The  British  are  sent  equipment  for 
cricket;  Canadians  for  hockey  and  base- 
ball ;  Italians  for  a  form  of  bowling;  Ger- 
mans for  their  version  of  handball  ; 
French  for  their  association  football ;  and 
Japanese  for  their  native  games. 

Religion 

Some  of  the  most  artistic  achievements 
of  war  prisoners  of  all  nationalities  in 
both  Oflays  and  Stalags  are  the  chapels 
and  carved  altars,  which  visiting  repre- 
sentatives describe  with  great  admiration. 
War  Prisoners  Aid  has  sent  the  Poles 
liturgical  objects,  prayer  books  and,  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  ten  thousand 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  missals,  which 
were  supplied  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  Services  generally 
are  conducted  by  prisoners,  among  whom 
are  priests  and  pastors,  although  clergy- 
men from  churches  near  the  camps  some- 
times are  permitted  to  officiate. 

Churches  in  practically  every  country 
where  prisoners  are  interned  have  shown 
a  deep  interest  and  concern  for  the  prison- 
ers in  their  midst,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  boys  in  other  lands.  The  Chaplaincy 
Commission  of  the  World's  Council  of 
Churches  has  rendered  a  significant  spir- 
itual ministry  for  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox prisoners,  while  the  Catholic  Church 
through  various  channels  has  brought 
its  ministry  to  Catholics. 

Thus  we  find  efforts  emanating  from 
numerous  directions  to  see  that  mental 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  nourish- 
ment is  provided  the  men  behind  barbed 
wire  who  can  only  sit  and  await  their 
freedom.  Such  nourishment  is  the  best 
preventative  against  a  deep  and  debilitat- 
ing despair. 


For  nearly  every  war  prisoner  "the  greatest  consolation  ...  is  music" 


In  "universities  of  captivity"  classes  of  all  kinds  are  organized 
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For   many   weary   people,   the   road   now   leads   back   to   home   and   freedom 
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On  the  Heels  of  the  Invasion 

c.  j.  HAMBRO 

Grim  facts  and  figures  about  the  imminent  need  for  food,  clothes,  medical 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  services,  among  the  peoples  of  occupied 
countries,  are  presented  by  the  president  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 


WE  do  not  know  today  the  full  ex- 
tent of  destruction  in  the  occupied 
countries;  but  we  do  know  that  their 
immediate  plight  is  desperate  and  that 
when  the  liberation  has  been  completed 
their  needs  for  food,  equipment,  seed, 
medical  supplies  and  services  will  be  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  man  and  far 
beyond  the  experience  of  history. 

We  have  an  indication  of  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  will  happen  in  all  the 
occupied  countries  of  Europe  during  the 
next  few  months  from  our  knowledge  of 
what  the  Germans  have  already  done  to 
large  sections  of  Russia,  and  what  they 
did  before  their  withdrawal  in  the  last 
war — every  dam  blown  up,  every  orchard 
cut  down,  hydroelectric  plants  wiped  out, 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes  burned  down, 
means  of  production  annihilated  to  the 
limits  of  human  po\ver. 

The  Nazis  will  inflict  untold  destruc- 


tion not  because  it  is  of  vital  military 
importance,  but  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  never  do  to  them 
what  they  are  doing  to  us  in  every  coun- 
try within  their  reach.  They  reason  that 
even  after  a  complete  military  defeat, 
Germany  will  be  relatively  stronger  than 
any  other  country  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  because  they  will  have  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  possibilities  for  recupera- 
tion and  rehabilitation  in  other  countries. 

National  Sacrifice 

Today,  the  populations  of  occupied 
countries  are  starving,  while  the  Germans 
are  well  fed  on  the  spoils  from  the  labora- 
tories and  larders  of  France,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Greece,  and  even  of  the  Nazi  satellite 
countries  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia. 


Birthrates  have  been  forced  down  in 
every  country  within  the  German  orbit  as 
part  of  the  general  scheme.  Millions  of 
men  have  been  kept  for  five  years  as 
prisoners  of  %var  or  as  forced  laborers  in 
Germany.  The  population  of  Belgium  de- 
creased by  54,497  during  1940,  1941,  and 
1942,  war  casualties  not  included,  as  a 
result  of  excess  of  deaths  over  births.  In 
France,  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births 
in  1940  and  1941  resulted  in  a  popula- 
tion loss  of  366,648.  In  Poland  and 
Greece,  conditions  are  far  worse.  They 
may  mean  a  fatal  gap  in  natural  growth 
of  the  populations  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries, for  the  next  generation  will  be  piti- 
fully reduced  in  numbers  and  in  physical 
strength. 

To  the  terrible  hardships  endured  by 
the  European  countries  invaded  by  the 
Nazis  will  be  added  the  price  they  must 
pay  in  the  course  of  counter  invasion  by 
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the  Allies — with  their  own  territory  over- 
run again,  their  farms  and  their  factories 
destroyed  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  constant  bombing  of  railroad  and 
industrial  centers  in  Northern  France,  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  has  wrecked  trans- 
portation. There  will  be  areas  left  as 
uninhabitable  as  extinct  volcanoes  on  the 
moon. 

The  peoples  of  the  occupied  countries 
demand  invasion  at  any  price  and  the 
United  Nations  have  no  other  road  to 
victory.  But  this  unprecedented  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  occupied  countries  places  other 
countries  that  have  escaped  under  an 
overwhelming  obligation  to  render  mate- 
rial aid  on  the  largest  possible  scale  as 
soon  as  the  actual  bombing  is  over. 

The  conviction  that  such  aid  will  be 
forthcoming  is  keeping  alive  the  ever  more 
effective  passive  resistance  in  all  the  oc- 
cupied areas.  It  is  the  spark  of  hope  that 
will  kindle  the  great  conflagration  which 
will  burn  the  Nazis  out  of  every  foxhole 
and  every  pillbox  where  they  are  lying  in 
ambush  and  preparing  their  booby-traps. 

Nutrition  Needs 

In  all  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe 
there  has  been  a  constant  scaling  down  of 
the  legally  prescribed  food  rations,  with 
a  progressive  recession  from  recognized 
dietary  standards. 

The  French  fat  ration  for  persons  be- 
tween three  and  twenty-one  years,  which 
was  only  15  grams  (.528  ounces)  a  day 
in  1941,  was  reduced  to  10  grams  (.352 
ounces)  by  1943.  In  Greece  the  situa- 
tion is  worse,  in  Belgium  and  Norway 
about  the  same,  in  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark  somewhat  bet- 
ter. From  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  reliable 
statistics  are  not  available. 

The  League  of  Nations  Technical 
Commission  on  Nutrition  has  estimated 
the  basic  caloric  requirements  of  an  ade- 
quate daily  ration  for  an  adult  person  at 
2,400.  Colder  climates  have  higher  re- 
quirements; Norway,  for  example,  about 
2,800.  As  early  as  1941,  Belgian  author- 
ities made  known  that  official  rations 
provided  the  average  consumer  with  only 
1,400  calories  daily.  However,  a  large 
part  of  the  population  had  to  manage  on 
a  ration  yielding  not  more  than  1,000. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  of 
Greece  until  relief  food  shipments  began 
in  August  1942,  working  class  families 
were  obtaining  an  average  of  900  calories 
in  their  daily  rations.  During  early  1943 
the  most  favored  section  of  the  population 
was  getting  a  maximum  of  1,100  calories. 
In  Poland  the  average  yield  of  the  daily 
diet  is  not  more  than  500  to  700  calories, 
or  barely  a  quarter  of  normal  require- 
ments. And  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ration  signifies  a  maximum. 

No    less   serious   than    the   calorie   de- 


ficiency is  the  shortage  in  certain  elements 
essential  to  human  metabolism.  Particu- 
larly is  there  a  lack  of  vitamins,  proteins, 
albumen  and  calcium — a  shortage  from 
which  children  are  the  first  to  suffer  be- 
cause their  growth  mainly  depends  on 
these  elements  in  their  diet.  Expectant 
mothers  do  not  receive  the  rations  that 
can  provide  for  their  requirements. 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  conditions 
are  not  so  bad  as  in  some  countries,  the 
position  at  the  beginning  of  1943  in  re- 
gard to  vitamin  consumption  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Vitamin         Required  quantity 

A       3000    (International  units) 

B       200-250    

C  600        

D       300-500    


Actual  average 
consumption 

550 
120 

10 

20 
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The  physiological  disturbances  caused 
by  vitamin  deficiency  are  even  more  seri- 
ous than  those  caused  by  insufficient 
calories. 

Necessities  of  Life 

While  the  food  situation  is  deteriorat- 
ing at  an  accelerating  speed,  general  living 
conditions  in  the  occupied  countries  are 
becoming  more  and  more  abnormal. 
There  is  a  terrible  lack  of  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing— and  of  transport  facilities.  Woolen 
and  cotton  goods  are  all  but  unobtainable. 
Vast  numbers  of  French  children  are 
without  shoes.  Norwegian  children  can- 
not attend  school  normally  nor  take  out- 
door exercise  during  the  winter  because 
of  lack  of  footwear,  and  also  because  the 
Nazis  have  confiscated  skis,  as  they  have 
confiscated  winter  clothes  and  blankets. 
Even  wooden  clogs  are  rationed  in  most 
of  the  occupied  countries.  This  winter  in 
Oslo  and  in  Bergen,  Norway,  tremendous 
explosions  shattered  every  windowpane  in 
10,000  homes.  Window  glass  was  not 
available  to  replace  them — nor  fuel  to 
heat  the  houses.  Soap  is  practically  non- 
existent, a  situation  which  encourages  the 
spread  of  disease  and  epidemics. 

Disease 

The  consequence  of  all  these  hardships 
has  been  a  sinister  deterioration  of  public 
health  indicated  in  constantly  rising 
figures  of  morbidity  and  mortality.  Physi- 
cal resistance  is  undermined  as  a  result  of 
malnutrition.  Whole  populations  show  a 
serious  loss  of  weight.  In  Norway,  the 
average  weight  per  person  went  down 
by  some  20  pounds  during  1942. 

Loss  of  weight  among  children  is  a 
grave  menace  to  their  future  life.  Exami- 
nation of  French  children,  who  were 
given  hospitality  in  Switzerland  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  snowed  that  even  at  that 
time  their  height  fell  short  of  the  normal 
by  an  average  of  3.3  inches;  their  weight 
by  an  average  of  10  pounds.  Such  figures 
mean  they  were  over  a  year  behind  chil- 


dren of  normal  development.  This  con- 
dition is  part  of  the  Nazi  scheme  to  in- 
sure that  in  every  other  country  of  Europe 
the  next  generation  shall  be  underde- 
veloped, physically  and  mentally,  while 
the  Germans  emerge  fatted  on  spoils  from 
every  nation — victors  even  in  defeat. 

Tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases are  spreading  disastrously  through- 
out the  occupied  countries.'  General  de- 
bility is  encouraging  the  development  of 
rickets  and  anemia  in  children ;  cases  of 
scurvy  are  multiplying;  skin  diseases  due 
to  dietary  deficiencies  have  increased  gen- 
erally. Cases  of  edema  are  spreading,  and 
wherever  the  Germans  are,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  venereal  disease. 
There  is  a  grave,  sometimes  a  complete, 
lack  of  medical  supplies  and  the  Germans 
have  taken  over  all  the  hospitals.  Patients 
cannot  be  isolated  and  the  dirt  in  which 
people  are  forced  to  live  is  a  breeding 
ground  for  parasites  carrying  contamina- 
tion and  infection. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  before  the  war, 
was  renowned  for  cleanliness  and  excel- 
lent sanitary  conditions.  The  schools  of 
that  great  city  had  to  be  closed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942  because  the  children  were  in- 
fested with  lice.  Lack  of  soap  and  hot 
water  makes  it  difficult  to  fight  such  evils. 
The  number  of  cases  of  scabies  in  oc- 
cupied countries  has  mounted  steeply. 
Diphtheria  epidemics  are  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent,  particularly  in  thickly 
populated  areas.  But  even  in  a  country 
as  sparsely  populated  as  Norway,  there 
were,  in  1941,  twenty  times  as  many 
cases  of  diphtheria  as  in  the  years  before 
the  war.  There  were  forty  times  as  many 
in  1942.  The  general  sickness  rate  for 
diseases  reportable  to  the  Norwegian 
health  authorities  rose  by  70  percent  in 
1942  and  the  figures  have  been  sub- 
stantially augmented  since.  There  has 
been  an  increase  over  the  average  of  the 
last  years  before  the  war  of  184  percent 
for  scarlet  fever,  of  1900  percent  for 
meningitis,  of  1953  percent  for  polio- 
myelitis. 

In  Poland,  malaria  has  reappeared  in 
areas  where  it  had  been  stamped  out. 
Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  in- 
fantile diarrhea  have  mounted  by  more 
than  10,000  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  morbidity 
rates  nor  deathrates  have  gone  up  in  Ger- 
many. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  mortality  rates  since 
1939. 

Mental  and  Moral  Deterioration 

To  get  the  true  picture  of  distress  in 
the  occupied  countries  we  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  physical  effects  of  war 
conditions,  but  also  the  mental  and  moral 
effects.  Hunger,  poverty,  misery,  the  con- 
stant witnessing  of  lawless  acts  of  oppres- 
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sion,  violence  and  cruelty,  result  in  a 
kind  of  obsession  which  distorts  children's 
moral  values  and  makes  all  standards  of 
behavior  meaningless  to  them.  Adults  de- 
velop a  sort  of  cancer  of  hatred  and 
resentment,  of  despair,  of  murderous  in- 
tent. 

French  doctors  complain  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  care  for  the  sick  because  the 
patients  therrtselves  show  no  will  to  live. 

In  Europe,  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  normal  environment. 
They  have  seen  their  property  confiscated 
or  destroyed  by  the  Nazis.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  evacuated  from  areas  of 
military  importance  by  order  of  the  oc- 
cupying authorities;  sometimes  they  have 
been  deported  from  their  own  countries; 
sometimes  the  men  have  been  driven  like 
beasts  of  burden  to  do  forced  labor  in  the 
war  factories  of  Germany.  The  moral 
and  mental  shock  of  such  an  experience 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  When  children 


suffer  such  a  shock  at  the  most  critical 
stage  of  their  development,  the  attendant 
nervous  strain  will  sap  their  vitality  and 
leave  its  mark. 

In  Asia,  the  problem  is  so  tremendous 
that  it  goes  beyond  all  human  experience. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  emergency  committee 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  some  time  ago,  the 
Chinese  members  stated  that  in  free  China 
they  have  on  their  hands  more  than 
twenty-four  million  refugees  from  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  the  Japanese;  people 
whose  property  has  been  confiscated  and 
who  are  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence. -  The  total  number  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  will  probably  ex- 
ceed sixty  millions  and  the  figures  may  be 
increased  considerably  before  the  war  is 
over. 

Human  misery  on  such  a  scale — in- 
dividual and  national  suffering  so  in- 
tense— is  something  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  nations.  It  is  something  which 
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will  tax  the  resources  of  the  liberating 
armies;  of  UNRRA,  and  the  govern- 
ments which  struggle  to  their  feet  under 
freedom — tax  also  voluntary  effort  and 
good  will  the  world  over. 

The  Torch  of  Faith 

Here,  then,  is  the  grim  background  of 
the  calls  that  reach  the  overseas  agencies 
in  the  United  States  that  are  participat- 
ing in  the  National  War  Fund.  These 
agencies  are  giving  aid  to  refugees  in 
allied  and  in  neutral  countries.  They  are 
accumulating  stores  of  clothing  and  other 
relief  supplies  for  shipment  into  the  oc- 
cupied countries  as  soon  as  the  military 
situation  will  make  the  transportation  of 
commodities  possible.  In  some  cases,  sup- 
plies have  already  been  shipped  to  Kng- 
land  so  that  they  can  be  swiftly  available 
for  areas  of  direct  need.  Various  agencies 
have  started  training  programs  for  medi- 
cal aid. 

But  the  greatest  importance  of  their 
work  lies  in  the  moral  and  psychological 
support  it  is  giving  to  underground  move- 
ments and  passive  resistance  in  the  tor- 
tured countries.  Americans  can  hardly 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  people  are 
isolated.  In  the  occupied  territories  they 
do  not  believe  what  they  read  in  the  Ger- 
man controlled  newspapers.  They  know 
that  every  line  is  printed  for  a  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  slight  pos- 
sibility that  something  may  be  true.  They 
are  convinced  that  90  percent  of  the  news 
broadcast  over  the  German  radio  are  de- 
liberate lies.  And  they  are  trying,  under 
great  handicaps,  to  find  out  what  10  per- 
cent may  represent  facts  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  them.  Their  minds  are  set- 
ting suspicious. 

Carefully  stimulated  by  the  Nazis,  they 
are  constantly  tempted  to  feel  that  they 
are  forgotten,  that  other  nations  are  too 
busy  with  their  own  problems  and  with 
the  supreme  task  of  winning  the  war,  ro 
remember  the  sufferings  of  tortured  mil- 
lions. Any  news  giving  assurance  that  the 
United  Nations  have  them  in  mind,  is  a 
weapon  they  need  in  their  stubborn  and 
ceaseless  fight  to  survive  and  to  conquer. 
Nothing  has  given  them  more  encourage- 
ment, nothing  so  steeled  their  will,  as  the 
knowledge  that  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  devoting  time  and  energy  in 
getting  ready  to  help  heal  their  wounds, 
feed  their  children  and  build  up  their 
homeland. 

Peace  is  a  problem  'of  confidence — not 
merely  a  question  of  force.  Nothing  bet- 
ter inspires  confidence  than  help  freely 
given,  than  active  sympathy,  than  the 
good  fellowship  of  open  hearts  and  open 
hands.  Contributors  to  the  National  War 
Fund  not  only  help  in  winning  the  war, 
but  in  laying  the  fundaments  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace. 
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Keystone  of  Community  Action 

H.  J.  HEINZ,  II 

A  united  community  and  informed  citizen  leadership  are  keys  to  unlock  the  strength 
needed  to  cope  with  problems  that  lie  ahead,  says  this  leading  industrialist, 
president  of  Pittsburgh's  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  and  United  War  Fund. 


THE  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker  got  together  at  the  New 
England  town  meeting — they  discussed 
and  took  action  on  problems  of  all  sorts 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  was  grass-root  democracy  at  work. 
Today's  community  war  chest  campaigns 
and  community  councils,  with  which  they 
are  usually  associated,  accomplish  simi- 
lar results  when  local  citizens  band  to- 
gether to  provide  for  local  needs  by  rais- 
ing money  and  spending  it  intelligently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

This  experience  affords  a  school  with 
many  classrooms  in  which  citizens  are 
learning  by  practical  demonstration  to 
work  together  in  a  common  cause,  sub- 
merging special  interests  in  the  greater 
goal  of  the  general  welfare.  Volunteers, 
without  compulsion  other  than  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  mobilize  for  the 
campaign,  serve  on  committees  and 
boards  of  directors  of  the  community 
fund,  the  council  of  social  agencies,  and 
the  agencies  themselves.  Other  thou- 
sands give  their  time  to  the  actual  service 
program  of  the  agencies. 

As  for  the  campaigns  themselves,  we 
shall  this  fall  see  the  greatest  mobiliza- 
tion of  civilian  man  and  woman  power 
that  the  country  has  ever  known.  Literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
will  take  the  field  to  work  long  hours 
when  their  routine  chores  are  done,  or 
put  their  private  affairs  aside  in  order  to 
give  more  time  to  the  task  of  asking  their 
neighbors  to  give.  Millions  of  other  men 
and  women  will  contribute  to  the  cause. 

For  thirty  years  community  chests  have 
been  sensitive  to  community  needs  n-ul 
to  public  opinion  as  the  very  natural  re- 
sult of  such  widespread  citizen  participa- 
tion. Today,  no  important  community 
group  is  unrepresented  in  planning  to 
meet  these  needs.  Because  of  hours  spent 
in  discharging  their  volunteer  respon- 
sibilities, thousands  of  men  and  womei? 
have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions in  which  people  live,  of  the  prob- 
lems which  affect  their  welfare,  their 
health,  their  leisure. 

What  Price  Success? 

The  campaigns  this  fall,  as  everybody 
knows,  will  be  for  two  purposes.  The 
nineteen  member  agencies  of  the  National 
War  Fund  need  money  to  provide  relief, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  other  ser- 


vices for  our  Allies  and  the  people  of 
countries  occupied  by  the  Axis  armies. 
And  in  over  700  communities  which  have 
community  chests  these  War  Fund  quotas 
will  be  combined  with  the  campaign  for 
support  of  local  welfare,  health,  and 
youth  agencies  that  serve  their  people 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

Success  depends  upon  Mrs.  Brown. 
She  cancels  her  bridge  date  and  sets  out 
to  call  on  the  neighbors  in  her  block,  de- 
termined to  get  a  subscription  to  the 
United  War  and  Community  Chest  from 
every  resident,  including  the  children. 

Success  depends  upon  Mr.  Jones.  He 
notifies  his  secretary  that  he  will  accept 
no  appointments  or  telephone  calls.  He 
works  quietly  at  his  desk  to  prepare  a 
presentation  on  the  needs  of  the  United 
War  and  Community  Chest,  and  then 
dashes  off  to  confront  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation  with  facts  sup- 
porting the  necessity  for  an  increased 
firm  subscription. 

Success  depends  on  the  corporate  boards 
of  directors  and  the  management  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce.  Intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  needs  must  precede  con- 
viction as  to  an  adequate  corporate  gift. 

Success  depends  upon  the  members  of 
the  labor-management  committee  of  the 
war  plant.  Under  its  leadership,  picked 
representatives  from  each  department  of 
the  plant  will  go  from  work  bench  to 
work  bench  telling  the  story  of  the 
United  War  and  Community  Chest  of 
their  town  and  getting  signed  pledge 
cards  for  so  many  hours  pay  to  be  de- 
ducted from  pay  envelopes  over  a  period 
of  weeks  or  months. 

Success  depends  upon  a  wealthy 
widow's  business  adviser  and  one  of  her 
social  acquaintances,  who  have  called  on 
her  in  her  home  to  show  her  why  she 
should  convert  some  of  her  income  from 
stocks  and  bonds  into  funds  to  support 
community  and  wartime  services  for  the 
coming  year.  Many  are  using  principal 
in  order  to  make  substantial  gifts. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  face  to  face 
contact  between  volunteer  worker  and 
potential  subscriber  in  raising  such  funds. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  setting  up 
national,  state,  and  community  cam- 
paigns— all  of  the  prominent  leadership 
enrolled,  all  of  the  instructions  and  pub- 
licity, all  of  the  events,  the  meetings, 
the  planning  which  go  on  for  months 


before  the  campaign  begins — is  aimed  at 
one  objective :  to  bring  a  well  informed 
and  inspired  volunteer  solicitor  face  to 
face  with  the  subscriber. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  country's  United  Community  and 
War  Chests  in  raising  more  than  $250,- 
000,000  last  year  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Brown,  industrial  man- 
agers, labor  leaders,  bankers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  school  teachers,  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  white  collar  workers,  racial 
leaders,  and  numerous  others,  were  united 
in  this  common  community  undertaking. 
Application  of  the  axiom  that  community 
strength  can  be  achieved  only  through 
community  unity  has  released  the  pent-up 
energies  of  all  the  Mrs.  Browns  and 
Air.  Joneses  of  Our  Towns. 

Blueprinting  As  We  Go 

We  hope  the  war  will  soon  be  over. 
We  know  that  at  some  future  date  com- 
plete victory  surely  will  be  ours.  As 
that  time  approaches,  the  problems  of  our 
communities  will  change.  More  and 
more  men  will  be  returning  from  military 
to  civilian  life.  All  of  them  will  have 
been  through  an  unforgettable  experience 
that  cannot  but  have  left  its  impress  on 
their  minds  and  characters  and  interests. 
Some  will  be  permanently  handicapped. 
For  many  the  transition  will  not  be  easy. 

Nor  will  it  be  easy  for  many  of  the 
civilians  of  our  communities.  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs — but,  at 
best,  we  know  that  for  many  workers 
they  cannot  be  the  same  jobs.  Perhaps 
they  will  not  be  in  the  same  places — 
and  we  may  see  again  a  great  migration 
of  families  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. Young  people  have  left  school, 
women  have  left  their  homes  to  go  to 
work — and  many  may  be  unwilling  to 
return  to  school,  or  to  their  homes. 

While  we  can  see  some  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
people  of  our  communities  will  be  faced 
in  the  times  ahead,  we  cannot  now  see 
them  in  all  of  their  detail.  What  we 
must  be  sure  of  is  that  our  planning 
machinery  is  geared  to  bring  about 
changes  in  programs  dictated  by  prac- 
tical circumstances — that  its  leadership  is 
representative  of  the  community  itself, 
alert  to  its  responsibilities,  competent  to 
secure  united  action. 

Planning    new    services    to   meet    new 
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needs  or  a  greater  volume  of  need,  as 
well  as  planning  to  discontinue  unneces- 
sary services,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  and  give  and  take.  Existing 
agencies  must  be  used  as  far  as  possible. 
Occasionally  some  contributor  to  the 
community  chest,  being  a  citizen  of  good 
will,  may,  without  regard  to  tax  sup- 
ported agencies  and  existing  voluntary 
services,  wish  to  start  a  new  service  to 
meet  some  situation  which  becomes 
acutely  apparent  to  him.  In  our  democ- 
racy, he  may  go  right  ahead  and  do  so. 
But  the  existence  of  voluntary  planning 
machinery,  including  public  and  private 
agencies,  should  make  it  possible  for  this 
citizen  to  join  with  other  citizens  to  ex- 
change ideas,  conduct  research,  share  re- 
sponsibility, coordinate  services,  and  or- 
ganize their  community  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent problems. 

In  Pittsburgh  our  machinery  for  this 
purpose  is  called  the  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies.  More  often,  in  other  com- 
munities, it  is  called  the  council  of  social 
agencies  or  the  community  council.  Closely 
affiliated  with,  and  sometimes  the  parent 
of,  the  community  chest,  it  unites  the 
private  agencies  and  tax  supported  ser- 
vices around  a  common  council  table. 

Act  on  Facts 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  a 
council  of  social  agencies  will  do  its 
planning  in  a  vacuum  of  agency  specialists 
and  find  that  the  public  does  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  about,  and  is  not 
ready  to  go  along  when  the  time  comes 
for  action.  But  this  need  not  be  true 
if  the  council  has  representative  volun- 
teer leadership  from  the  groups  that  in- 
fluence community  affairs,  and  if  these 
leaders  are  united  in  exploring  the  need 
and  developing  the  plan. 

There  can  be,  for  example,  no  ques- 
tion but  that  every  American  community, 
as  well  as  the  federal  government  and 
the  state,  has  a  responsibility  to  the  re- 
turning soldier  whether  he  be  whole,  or 
wounded  physically  or  mentally.  But  un- 
less we  set  up  a  plan  to  help  him  find 
just  the  services  he  needs,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  shoved  around  from  pillar  to 
post.  In  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the 
problem  recently  in  one  medium-sized 
city,  seventy  different  groups  were  repre- 
sented. That  such  divergent  interests 
can  be  kept  together  in  setting  up  com- 
mon rather  than  competing  services  is 
shown  by  the  experience  in  Buffalo  in 
setting  up  a  Veterans'  Information  Cen- 
ter, where  labor,  management,  civic,  so- 
cial, and  veterans'  organizations  partici- 
pate in  its  management. 

While  effective  action  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  united  participation  by  all 
interested  groups,  it  also  implies  getting 
at  the  facts  in  order  to  determine  ap- 
propriate action. 


The  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Pittsburgh  maintains  a  bureau  of  social 
research.  It  has  already  come  forth  with 
significant  information  regarding  the 
problem  of  the  returning  soldiers  re- 
ported to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  it  has  also  made 
a  study  of  records  of  veterans  referred 
to  the  local  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
men  whose  Red  Cross  records  were 
studied  had  been  discharged  for  neuro- 
psychiatric  reasons,  while  42  percent  of 
all  the  veterans  who  went  to  the  Re"d 
Cross  were  advised  to  seek  further  medi- 
cal care  on  their  return  to  civilian  life. 
Half  of  the  veterans  with  physical  dis- 
abilities would  find  themselves  handi- 
capped for  the  type  of  employment  held 
by  them  before  going  into  service. 

Public-Private  Cooperation 

Such  facts  as  these  show  the  impor- 
tance of  a  broad  plan  encompassing  a 
wide  variety  of  service  agencies,  and  of 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
that  there  should  be  a  single  place  to 
which  veterans  can  go  for  help  in  finding 
the  service  they  need. 

Obviously  volunteer  community  work- 
ers must  get  together  to  provide  adequate 
staff,  properly  trained,  if  facts  are  to 
be  secured  and  kept  up  to  date,  if  service 
is  to  be  conducted  skillfully  and  help- 
fully for  any  person  who  needs  it, 
whether  he  be  a  returning  serviceman  or 
anyone  else.  Some  staff  is  important  to 
keep  the  thousands  of  volunteers  work- 
ing in  an  orderly  and  helpful  manner, 
whether  they  be  raising  funds,  sitting  on 
boards  and  planning  committees,  serving 
in  the  field  as  nurses  aides,  interviewers, 
scout  leaders,  recreation  directors,  or  in 
whatever  capacity. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  basic  ser- 
vices needed  by  military  men  and  by  ci- 
vilian war  workers  to  assist  them  in  their 
transition  from  war  to  peace  will  be  pro- 
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vided  by  government  agencies.     Some  of  I 
them  will  be  new.     \\  e  already  have  the  I 
"GI  Bill  of  Rights"  through  which  the  | 
federal  government  will  pay  for  a  variety  1 
of  benefits  and   services  to  help   cushion  | 
the  readjustment  which  every  serviceman 
must  make.  Moreover,  an  important  block 
of    our    all-time    local   services    in    c 
field     is     now     publicly     financed     and 
publicly  administered. 

Our  community  planning  machinery 
must  be  so  geared  as  to  insure  full  co- 
operation between  the  representatives  of 
these  government  services,  and  our  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  relationship  between 
voluntary  and  government  enterprise  al- 
ways should  be  flexible  and  dynamic, 
continuously  changing  in  accordance  with 
the  exigencies  of  immediate  needs  and 
sound  policies. 

In  the  long  run,  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  provide  the  objective  per- 
spective from  which  to  view  these  func- 
tional and  administrative  relationships. 
Many  will  need  services  provided  by  both 
government  and  voluntary  agencies.  To- 
day, most  of  them  pay  taxes  and  most 
of  them  contribute  to  their  united  war 
and  community  chests.  It  is  in  their  dual 
interest  to  have  both  types  of  service 
working  side  by  side,  smoothly  and 
efficiently,  with  mutual  understanding. 

In  Pittsburgh,  volunteers  from  both 
our  public  and  private  services  sit  on  our 
planning  committees,  just  as  do  the  pro- 
fessional representatives  of  each  group. 
The  interest  of  labor  in  government  as 
well  as  private  service  is  well  known, 
and  labor's  participation  in  our  planning 
process  is  steadily  increasing.  In  many 
communities,  defense  councils  as  an  ex- 
pression of  government  concern  with  the 
immediate  wartime  problems  of  com- 
munity planning  have  opened  up  new 
opportunities  for  widespread  citizen  ex- 
perience in  joint  public-private  planning 
for  the  common  good. 

Keystone  of  Community  Action 

Your  United  Community  and  War 
Chest  is  providing  funds  and  services  for 
better  living  in  your  War  Town  today, 
as  it  provided  the  funds  and  services  in 
your  pre-war  town  yesterday.  By  solv- 
ing these  problems  as  they  develop — 
social,  health  and  youth  problems;  prob- 
lems of  our  men  and  women  in  service; 
problems  of  relief  for  our  Allies — the 
persons  involved  in  all  of  the  many 
aspects  of  operating  your  United  Com- 
munity and  War  Chest  and  its  member 
agencies,  are  gaining  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  unselfish  viewpoint  which 
will  make  planning  in  Peace  Town  to- 
morrow a  reality.  Their  community 
leadership  is  the  dynamic  element  assential 
to  the  translation  of  blueprints  into  re- 
sults. Their  unity  of  purpose  is  the 
keystone  of  community  action. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  National 
Housing  Administration  is  doomed 
to  expire  at  the  "end  of  the  emergency," 
it  is  one  agency  with  a  postwar  program 
practically  ready  to  go.  In  addition,  it 
has  done  such  excellent  spade  work  on 
the  Hill  that  its  chances  of  becoming 
permanent  are  more  than  bright. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  hous- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning, 
Administrator  J.  B.  Blandford  won  warm 
commendation  for  his  program.  NHA 
and  the  War  Production  Board  have,  he 
told  the  subcommittee,  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  so-called  transitional  period. 
As  soon  as  men  and  materials  are  avail- 
able they  are  ready  to  start  building. 
Most  of  this  program  would  be  privately 
financed,  but  at  the  same  time  action  on 
the  war  suspended,  government  financed, 
slum  clearance  and  low  cost  housing 
projects  would  be  resumed.  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  estimates  the  volume  of  home  con- 
struction necessary  in  the  postwar  period 
as  from  one  to  one  and  one  half  million 
houses  annually  for  the  first  ten  years. 

NHA  does  not  need  legislation  to  go 
ahead  with  its  planning.  There  are, 
however,  three  housing  bills  before  Con- 
gress which  stand  a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing this  year.  They  are  S.2046,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kilgore  and  Wagner; 
S.I  163,  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner; 
and  S.953  by  Senator  Thomas.  The  last 
two  deal  with  slum  clearance,  the  first 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Housing  Re- 
search. 


SOMETIME  IN  SEPTEMBER  THE  SENATE 
Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education  will  resume  its  hearings  and 
before  the  end  of  this  Congress  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Pepper  of  Florida, 
will  have  a  health  bill  ready  for  the 
Senate  hopper.  Since  the  veterans  bill 
has  been  dubbed  the  "GI  Joe  Bill  of 
Rights,"  the  Pepper  measure  may  well  go 
down  in  congressional  history  as  "IV-F 
Frank's  Bill  of  Health." 

The  bill  will  not  necessarily  confine 
itself  to  the  IV-Fs,  but  it  is  their  story 
that  will  give  it  the  push  to  get  it  across 
if  it  does  go  through.  To  date  the  most 
telling  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
has  dealt  with  selective  service  rejectees. 
An  impressive  array  of  army  and  navy 
experts  gave  the  subcommittee  an  ap- 
palling picture  of  the  health  and  general 
physical  condition  of  American  youth. 
That  ruddy-cheeked,  bronzed  young 
chap  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  typical 


American  boy,  they  indicated,  does  not 
exist.  Or,  if  he  does,  he  is  not  typical. 
Instead  he  has  bad  teeth,  a  hernia,  is 
emotionally  unstable,  or  has  something 
else  the  matter  with  him.  "Unfit,"  to 
quote  Major  General  Hershey  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  "to  assume  his  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen  in  time  of  war." 

Not  only  is  IV-F  Frank  in  a  bad  way 
physically,  the  experts  testified,  but  his 
brother,  GI  Joe,  could  do  with  a  little 
medical  and  dental  attention.  Eight  out 
of  every  ten  men  accepted  for  the  armed 
forces,  have  had  some  physical  defect. 
''The  incidence  of  ailments  among  men  of 
military  age,"  said  Colonel  Leonard  G. 
Rowntree,  also  of  Selective  Service,  "is 
even  more  startling  than  the  draft  re- 
jection rate." 

Brigadier  General  Hines,  administrator 
of  veterans  affairs,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  believed  something  should  be  done 
for  civilians  "like  what  we  are  doing  for 
the  veterans."  Captain  C.  R.  Wells, 
USN,  president  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  said  that  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  dental  defects. 
Deputy  Surgeon  General  Lull  revealed 
that  the  army  is  now  consuming  three 
and  one  half  times  the  dental  equipment 
normally  used  each  year  for  the  entire 
population. 

Surgeon  General  Parran  wound  up  the 
July  hearings  with  his  program  for  medi- 
cal health.  Briefly  he  proposed  : 

1.  A   broader    program   of    preventive 
medicine. 

2.  Expanded  training  facilities  for  doc- 
tors, nurses,  etc. 

3.  An  expanded  medical  research  pro- 
gram. 

4.  An    integrated    system   of   hospitals 
and  health  centers. 

5.  Encouragement    of    group    medical 
practice. 

6.  A  social  insurance  program  to  spread 
the  cost  of  medical  care. 

All  this  was  old  stuff  to  many  of  the 
subcommittee  members.  But,  coming  as 
it  did  on  top  of  this  revealing  testimony,- 
it  carried  more  weight  than  ever  before. 
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projects  made  by  the  Retraining  and  Re- 
employment  Administration  was  a  disap- 
pointment. The  state  programs  follow 
the  usual  pattern,  much  planned  but  very 
little  actually  ready  to  go.  No  figures 
have  been  published  and  probably  none 
will  be,  but  the  story  is  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  state  projects  had 
gotten  beyond  the  "think"  stage. 

The  states  have,  of  course,  the  excuse 


that  Congress  has  done  nothing  definite 
which  is,  unfortunately,  true  enough.  To 
date,  Congress  has  turned  down  every 
postwar  program  offered  it,  with  resent- 
ful hints  that  it  intended  doing  its  own 
postwar  planning.  The  net  results  of 
its  efforts,  however,  the  reports  of  the 
George  committee,  can  hardly  be  called 
a  plan. 

The  only  actual  postwar  projects  ready 
in  Washington  at  this  point  are  those  de- 
vised by  the  separate  government  agencies 
with  authority  already  granted  them  or 
with  the  nerve  to  go  ahead  in  face  of  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  on  the  several 
programs  submitted  in  the  past. 
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THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  is 
struggling  with  the  GI  bill  (the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944)  and 
hopes  to  meet  its  deadline  in  September, 
but  it  will  be  tough  going.  Congress 
dumped  the  job  of  administering  the 
greater  part  of  the  act  upon  the  VA  and, 
although  authority  will  be  delegated  to 
other  agencies  whenever  feasible,  it  is 
still  a  chore. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill  the  VA  had  received  around 
1,000  applications  in  writing  and  4,000 
phone  calls  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cational features  alone.  Acting  on  this 
tip,  the  VA  centered  its  initial  efforts  on 
polishing  off  the  educational  program  and 
already  procedures  have  been  .established, 
application  blanks  printed  and  distributed, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  applications  ap- 
proved. 

The  blanks  will  be  known  as  VA 
Form  1950.  They  may  be  secured  now 
from  any  field  station  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  or  from  educational  in- 
stitutions on  the  VA's  approved  list. 
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THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
was  approved  by  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  platform  shapers.  The  amend- 
ment had  been  endorsed  twice  previously 
by  the  Republicans,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  Democrats  have  come  out  for 
it.  And  they  did  it  over  the  protests  of 
such  feminine  leaders  in  the  party  as 
Representative  Mary  T.  Norton  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins, 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  latter  did  not, 
this  time,  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight 
on  the  amendment  but  indicated  very 
strongly  that  she  did  not  approve.  How- 
ever, it  skidded  through  the  platform 
committee  by  a  vote  of  43  to  42,  thereby 
greatly  improving  its  chances  in  Congress. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Labor  and  Community  Welfare 

ORGANIZED  labor  has  always  car- 
ried community  welfare  on  the  ban- 
ner of  its  general  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  working  people.  Within  the 
last  three  years,  however,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor's Labor  League  for  Human  Rights, 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions' National  CIO  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee have  provided  channels  for  a  more 
direct  relationship  between  labor  leader- 
ship and  welfare,  health  and  recreation 
agencies  at  both  local  and  national  levels. 
Plunged  immediately  into  practical  co- 
operation with  the  emergency  war  fund 
campaigns,  labor's  activity  has  steadily 
broadened  to  include  participation  in  all 
phases  of  social  welfare  planning. 

Recent  statements  made  on  behalf  of 
both  organizations  give  evidence  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  this  new  venture. 
In  a  formal  presentation  to  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services,  Robert  L.  Kinney,  direc- 
tor, Community  Services  Division  of  the 
National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee, 
describes  a  fourfold  approach  to  com- 
munity welfare  as  basic  to  their  program : 

1.  Political  action  for  increased  govern- 
mental   responsibility    for    the    security, 
health,  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

2.  Financial  support  of  worthy  com- 
munity    welfare     and     health     agencies 
through     organized     fund-raising     cam- 
paigns. 

3.  Labor    participation    on    governing 
boards  and  working  committees,  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  community  planning. 

4.  Interpretation    of    available    com- 
munity   services     to    workers,     and     of 
workers'  needs  to  welfare  agencies. 

Matthew  Woll,  president  of  the  Labor 
League  for  Human  Rights,  stressed  mosr 
of  these  same  points  in  an  address  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  last 
May. 

"Organized  labor  recognizes  the  com- 
plementary and  mutually  important  roles 
of  government  agencies  as  well  as  private 
agencies  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

"The  Labor  League  for  Human  Rights 
participates  actively  in  war  fund  drives, 
community  chest  drives,  and  National 
Red  Cross  campaigns. 

"One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
labor  participation  committees  is  to  de- 
velop mutual  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  organized  labor  and  the  problems 
of  social  workers.  ...  In  many  of  the 
larger  cities  central  referral  bureaus  have 
been  established  for  labor  people." 


The  broad  assets  to  community  service 
implicit  in  these  working  purposes  is  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  Woll:  "The  labor 
point  of  view  on  social  welfare  is  not  a 
narrow  one,  for  we  hold  that  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  those  who  work  for  a 
living  is  an  expression,  in  action,  of  faith 
in  American  democracy." 

Harnessed  in  the  team  of  community 
interests  working  for  the  common  goal  of 
community  welfare,  the  weight  of  labor's 
influence  for  more  and  better  social  plan- 
ning is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

USO  Future 

REGARD  by  its  many  supporters  and 
admirers  for  the  sound  quality  of 
United  Service  Organizations'  adminis- 
tration will  be  enhanced  by  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  future  policy,  recently  issued 
by  president  Chester  I.  Barnard,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  an  eight  point  summary  Mr.  Barn- 
ard says,  in  effect,  that  the  USO  was 
created  to  do  an  emergency  war  job ;  that 
it  expects  to  keep  at  that  job  until  the 
war  is  over  and  military  demobilization 
completed ;  that  it  does  not  intend  to  take 
on  new  functions  which  would  give  it  the 
attributes  of  a  permanent  agency. 

As  to  its  probable  span  of  life:  "The 
prospect  is  that  the  USO  will  be  required 
.  .  .  until  perhaps  not  less  than  two  years 
after  the  last  made  armistice  in  the  pres- 
ent war." 

Meanwhile  the  character  of  service 
will  be  "continually  adjusted  to  meet 
changing  needs,  especially  for  appropriate 
service  to  ambulatory  hospitalized  person- 
nel, men  awaiting  reassignment,  men  un- 
dergoing reconditioning,  and  so  on."  The 
limited  number  of  operations  for  indus- 
trial workers  will  be  continued  as  long  as 
necessary,  while  attempts  are  made  to 
"transfer  them  to  local  agencies."  In  the 
many  places  where  the  USO  has  stimu- 
lated "for  the  first  time"  the  development 
of  community  concern  for  "a  unified 
social  welfare  service,"  it  is  hoped  to  give 
such  community  organization  aid  so  far  as 
is  possible  "in  conjunction  with  the  termi- 
nation of  USO  operations." 

The  USO  does  not  intend  to  go  into 
new  fields  of  service  —  for  discharged 
servicemen,  for  youth,  for  women  and 
children,  for  general  community  organi- 
zation, or  for  other  needs  not  directly 
connected  with  its  original  purpose. 

Full  support  for  the  present  USO  pro- 
gram is  needed  now  and  will  continue  to 
be  for  years  to  come.  But  this  state- 


ment shows  that  contributors  can  give 
that  support  wholeheartedly  without  fear 
of  entrenching  a  program  that  might  du- 
plicate those  of  other  permanent  agencies. 

Beneath  the  Surface 

tt/^OVERNMENT'S  Part  in  Serv- 

VJing  Demobilized  People,"  an  ad- 
dress by  Howard  L.  Russell,  director  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, is  full  of  observations  that  cannot 
but  be  thought-provoking  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
social  work's  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  coming  months.  (Available 
as  a  reprint  from  National  Social  Work 
Council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
price  10  cents.) 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Russell  says: 

"We  are  mistaken  if  we  imagine  that 
at  this  time  we  can  paint  more  than  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  postwar  pic- 
ture .... 

"There  is  a  contrast  in  lack  of  plan- 
ning in  World  War  I  against  too  much 
planning  today  .... 

"A  variation  in  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment, from  four  to  nine  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion, illustrates  the  different  circumstances 
that  will  affect  the  character  of  the  social 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
[The  extent  of  unemployment]  will  be 
one  factor  that  determines  whether  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  are  facing  a  quan- 
titative or  qualitative  job  .... 

"I  think  you  can  be  somewhat  optimis- 
tic about  industry's  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility because  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
achieve  as  near  full  employment  as  pos- 
sible 

"Actually  we  have  today  a  pretty  well 
rounded  program  for  veterans.  It  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  everywhere  people  are 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  veteran.  .  .  .  But  all  that  interest 
points  up  to  the  problem  of  coordination. 
Whether  the  appointment  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Hines  constitutes  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem at  the  federal  level  I  don't  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  similar 
problem  at  the  state  and  local  level  .... 

"We  can't  discount  the  basic  impor- 
tance of  the  insurance  and  pay-aid  pro- 
grams that  we  have  today  [as  they  affect 
the  problems  of  civilian  war  workers] 
.  .  .  But  the  most  important  thing  needed 
is  to  provide  a  basic  underpinning  for  se- 
curity for  all  people.  If  we  want  to 
realize  that,  we  have  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  our  public  assistance 
programs,  and  of  getting  away  from  cate- 
gorical limitations  .  .  .  .  " 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Neighborhood  worker,  skilled  in  group  work  and 
community  organization.  New  position  with 
opportunity  for  unlimited  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Write  Suzanne  Crawford,  Mitchell 
House,  38  Lawrence  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Activities  Director,  man  or  woman,  with  profes- 
sional group  work  training  for  small  agency  in 
Metropolitan  New  York  area.  State  salary 
and  experience.  8012  Survey. 

Experienced  and  trained  woman  director  of  health 
education  and  recreation  in  private  agency  in 
middle  west.  Give  references.  8011  Survey. 

Child-placing  agency  in  Massachusetts  needs 
trained  caseworker  as  visitor  for  its  staff.  Case- 
load forty-fifty  children.  8010  Survey. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained, 
wanted  by  small  child-placing  agency  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 8009  Survey. 


WANTED  :     Prog 


Director    by     East     End 


g 


gram 

eighborhood   House,   Cleveland,   Ohio.    Prefer 
raduate,  group  work  course,   from  an  accred- 


Neighborhood 

p  , 

ited    school    of    social    work.       Miss    Dorothy 


. 
Smith,   2749   Woodhill   Road,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Special  Worker  —  in  Jewish  multiple  service  case 
work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  com- 
munity organization  and  interpretation.  Salary 
range  $2400  to  $3500,  plus  17%  additional 
while  prolonged  work  week  of  44  hours  is  in 
effect.  7986  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER—  in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency 
where  staff  members  participate  in  community 
planning  and  extension  of  service  to  meet 
wartime  needs.  Good  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. Salary  range  $1760.00  to  $2760.00, 
plus  17%  additional  while  prolonged  work 
week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7957  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  has  vacancy  on 
staff  for  trained  children's  worker ;  case  load 
not  to  exceed  thirty-five.  Salary  adequate  to 
training  and  experience.  7989  Survey. 


Boys'  Worker  needed  to  complete  staff  at  com- 
munity house  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  For 
particulars  write  Rockwood  Jenkins,  Executive 
Director,  Lincoln  Center. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  Catholic  Fam- 
ily Agency  in  Southern  California.  Full  train- 
ing with  supervisory  experience.  Attractive 
salary.  7962  Survey. 


Case  Worker,  Episcopalian,  graduate  of  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work,  psychiatric  training 
and  experience.  Challenging  opportunity  for 
work  with  Church  social  agency  counseling 
adolescents.  Salary  commensurate  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  Church  Mission  of  Help, 
422  Falls  Building,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 


WANTED:  New  Medical  Social  Work  Agency, 
high  standards,  interested  in  psychosomatic 
developments,  needs  a  case  work  supervisor 
with  medical  and  psychiatric  social  work  ex- 
perience and  three  medical  social  workers, 
graduates  of  recognized  schools.  8014  Survey. 


Social  worker  for  Protestant  home  for  normal 
children,  in  the  environs  of  New  York.  Case 
work,  intake,  interpretation.  Salary  determined 
by  training,  experience  and  qualifications. 
801  5  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  in  the  field 
of  child  care  and  recreation  desires  con- 
nection with  progressive  organization  deal- 
ing with  dependent,  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children.  7991  Survey. 


Trained  and  experienced  Executive  in  Children's 
Field.  Has  specialized  in  child  placing,  fund 
raising  and  community  planning.  Desires 


ng 
change. 


8017  Survey. 


Middle  aged  male  executive  desires  change  from 
church  agency  to  secular  social  agency.  Ten 
years'  experience  covers  both  case  and  group 
work.  Also  community  organization.  Present 
employment  relations  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
have  other  reasons.  Would  consider  institu- 
tional administration.  8000  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR— EXECUTIVE  —  Experi- 
enced in  child  care,  community  organization, 
public  welfare.  Now  employed.  Desires  con- 
nection in  council  of  social  agencies,  boys' 
club,  settlement  field.  8006  Survey. 

Educated,  experienced,  employed  couple  want  a 
new  connection  as  House  Parents.  '8013  Sur- 
vey. 


Do  you  need 

WORKERS? 

or 

Do  you  need 
a    JOB? 

An  ad  in  the  classified  section 

might  do  the  trick.    Try  it! 

Rates  are  only  8c  per  word, 

minimum  charge  $1.50 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

(a)  Chief  psychiatric  social  worker  and  assistant; 
former  position  requires  M.S.,  degree  or  mini- 
mum three  years'  experience  including  year  in 
child  guidance  clinic;  $3300-$3500 ;  latter  ap- 
pointment* requires  master's  degree  and  mini- 
mum two  years'  experience  in  case  work ; 
starting  salary  for  latter,  $2700 ;  child  guid- 
ance clinic;  central  metropolis.  (b)  Medical 
social  worker  to  take  entire  charge  of  depart- 
ment in  hospital  of  medium  size ;  duties  con- 
sist of  complete  charge  of  admission  of  welfare 
patients  and  making  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  various  welfare  organizations ;  must 
be  capable  executive ;  college  town,  East ; 
starting  salary,  $200,  including  meals.  SG8-1 
Medical  Bureau  (Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

Non-Sectarian  Settlement  House,  New  York 
City.  Experienced  Girls'  Worker  (full  time) 
and  experienced  Boys'  Worker  (part  time). 
Available  September  15.  801 S  Survev. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  show*  the 
part  which  professional  nurses  take  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58 
St.,  New  York,  19,  N.  Y. 


_  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  _ 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lec- 
tures, Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished. 
FREE  circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental 
Writers'  &  Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

DESIGN    FOR  LIVING 


Professional  woman,  just  retiring,  in  good  health, 
wishes  homelike  living  plan  by  October  1st  for 
self  and  aged  mother,  able  to  be  about,  in 
home  of  nurse  or  experienced  person  who  can 
give  some  assistance  and  companionship  to 
mother.  New  York  City  or  nearby  points  as- 
cessible  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Details. 
8003  Survey. 


BACK    THE    ATTACK 
BUY    WAR    BONDS 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Nursing 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Courses  offered: 

Collegiate  course  in  Btsic  Nurtwg  £4*M- 
t\on,  entrance  requirements  two  ye&rt  col- 
lege work.  Next  classei  March  1944,  Juts- 
»ry  1945.  B.S.  in  nursing  degree.  Scholar- 
ships under  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

Courses  for  graduate  nurses  in  PuHie 
Health  Nurnng,  and  H'trd  Tnckinf,  with 
field  practice.  Next  classes.  September 
1944,  and  March  1945.  Scholarships  and 
loans  available. 

Aonlv OHirp   of  the    D»»- 


AMALGAMATEDCLOTHINGWORKERSof  AMERICA 

"THAT'S  MY   UNION" 

325,000   organized   clothing  workers  are  proud   of   the   union  that 
has  banished   the  sweatshop  from  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

The  nation's  clothing  workers  deserve  your  support  in  their 
fight  to  keep  the  sweatshop  out  of  America.  You  can  do  your  part 
by  demanding  that  every  article  of  men's  clothing  you  purchase 
bears  the  union  label  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America — your  guarantee  of 
clothing  manufactured  under 
fair  labor  standards,  by  skilled 
union  craftsmen. 


DEMAND    THE 

AMALGAMATED        LABEL        ON 
ALL     MEN'!:     CLOTHING 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

By  acceleration,  the  complete  professional  training  may  be 
obtained  in  16  months. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  on  September  13,  1944. 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others 
who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  study  or  who  are  al- 
lowed educational  leave  may  begin  their  programs  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1944. 

For  information  and  catalogue,   apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84   Exeter   Street  Boston,    Massachusetts 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan. 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC..  70  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Coordinates 
the  athletic  work  of  100  Boys'  Clubs,  Settle- 
ment Houses  and  Community  Centers  in 
Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby, 
•Honorary  President :  Judge  Raphael  P. 
Koenig,  President;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation 
Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  698  Tenth  Ave- 
nue, The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  235 
West  113  Street,  The  Tot  Lot.  422  West 
49th  Street,  Camp  Sebago.  Camp  Wakonda 
and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Interstate  Park. 


BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.— David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activities, 
methods,  financing.  Organizes  new  Clubs. 
Bnysclults  prepare  boys  for  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  Activities  include  recreation, 
physical  and  health  training,  vocational 
training  and  guidance,  and  character  build- 
ing under  leadership.  Work  with  boys  from 
low  income  areas. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys  & 
train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs:  Cub 
]>in^,  boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fret- 
well,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—  130  E.  22nd  Street.  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  slates,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  U.  S.  A.,  INC.. 
Elyria,  Ohio.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  President;  E.  Jay  Howenstine, 
Executive  Secretary.  Promotes  organization 
of  national,  state,  provincial  and  local  socie- 
ties for  crippled  children.  Aids  in  develop- 
ment of  their  programs.  Assists  in  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
behalf  of  cripples.  Maintains  a  Bureau  of 
Information  with  loan  library  service.  Con- 
ducts yearly  an  Easter  Crippled  Children 
Seal  Campaign.  Bulletins :  "The  Crippled 
Child"  magazine,  bimonthly,  $1  a  year. 


THE  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERA- 
TION,  INC..  1  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  founded  in  1932  for  relief,  guidance, 
and  welfare  of  underprivileged  children  in 
neglected  areas  in  this  and  other  countries 
on  non-sectarian  and  non-racial  principles. 
Organization  is  working  in  the  United  Statet 
through  local  County  and  Community  Com- 
mittees, and  rural  social  welfare  workers, 
and  overseas  through  affiliations  with  well 
established  welfare  groups.  Invites  interest 
and  cooperation.  Literature  on  request. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
INC..  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEM- 
PERANCE UNION,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111.,  organized  in  every  state,  with 
10,000  local  auxiliaries,  presents  a  program 
of  alcohol  education  and  Christian  Citizen- 
ship, with  which  every  interested  person  is 
invited  to  assist.  Total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  beverages  and  dues  of  $1.00  per 
year  are  the  basis  of  membership. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930).  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serT- 
ice,  research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street.  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  blind.  M.  C.  Migel. 
President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive 
Director. 


Foundations 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Departments:  Arts  and 
Social  Work.  Charity  Organizations,  Con- 
sumer Credit  Studies,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Surveys.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Saf?e  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION— In- 
corporated March  1929  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  serves 
the  American  public  as  "a  people's  founds 
tion,"  rendering  to  the  average  citizen  a 
service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  their 
respective  founders  by  well-known  private 
foundations.  Funds  may  be  contributed  as 
(a)  Unconditional  gifts,  (b)  Conditional  or 
designated  gifts,  (c)  Memorial  gifts  and 
funds,  (d)  Gifts  on  the  annuity  plan,  (el 
Private  benevolent  funds,  (f)  Bequests  by 
will.  Charles  V.  Vickrey,  President,  «fl 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities: 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  benches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick.  Exec.  Dir. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
<  and  boys. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  President. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
1  he  Conference  is  ai^  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


National  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS— Administered 
through  National  Headquarters  in  Washing' 
ton,  I).  C.,  and  five  Area  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  New  York 
City,  and  Alexandria,  Va.  There  are  3756 
local  Chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Dis- 
aster Relief  and  Civilian  War  Aid,  First 
Aid,  Water  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention, 
Junior  Red  Cross,  Medical  and  Health  Serv- 
ice, Nursing  Service,  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Volunterr  Special  Services,  Blood 
Donor  Service,  Nutrition  Service,  and  War 
Relief  Production  Service. 


Public  Administration 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PUBLIC  AD- 
MINISTRATION,  1313  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois.  To  advance  the  science 
of  public  administration  and  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  knowledge  and  experience 
among  persons  interested  or  engaged  in  the 
field.  Official  quarterly  journal,  Public 
Administration  Review,  presents  various 
views  on  management  and  administrative 
regulation,  reviews  significant  books  and 
public  documents  to  keep  readers  informed 
on  current  opinion  and  practices  in  public 
administration. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell.  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid-Western, 
Miss  Helen  White,  203  North  Wabash  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  V. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Max  Wilner, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  parent  body  for  Jewish 
Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc.,  and  pro- 
viding welfare,  religious  and  social  activities 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  members 
of  defense  forces.  A  member  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD.  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  wonien  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.— 1819  Broadway,  New 
York  City  23.  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Welt,  Presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Karl  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman 
Ex.  Com.;  Miss  Flora  R.  Rothenberg,  Ex. 
Dir.  Organization  of  Jewish  wonien  initi- 
ating and  developing  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  service  for  foreign  born ;  international 
relations  and  peace ;  contemporary  Jewish 
affairs  ;  social  legislation  ;  and  social  welfare 
and  war  activities.  Conducts  bureau  of 
international  service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  local  affiliated  groups  throughout 
the  country. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Chas.  J.  Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
Free,  non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous 
adults  and  children  (kosher  dietary).  Main- 
tains children's  preventorium.  Medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  occupational,  psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric  and  social  services.  Esther 
Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Vo- 
cational Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz, 
director ;  Philadelphia  area :  1103  Widener 
Building,  Harold  Greenspun,  director;  Chi- 
cago area :  30  North  La  Salle  St.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at 
58th  St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N., 
Gen.  Dir.  Advisory  Service,  statistics, 
monthly  magazine,  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in 
referring  mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas 
lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write :  501  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  WIckersham 
2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman,  Margaret 
Sanger.  President,  J.  H.  Upham,  M.D. ; 
National  Director,  D.  Kenneth  Rose;  Medi- 
cal Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA   9-6200. 

MARGARET  SANGER,   Director. 

Every   day   9   A.M-4    P.M. 

Saturdays  9  A.M.  to  I    P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30-8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with 
its  44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of 
Negroes  seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity" 
for  them.  Secures  and  trains  social  workers. 
Investigates  conditions  of  city  life  as  bases 
for  practical  work.  Publishes  OPPORTU- 
NITY, Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Solicits  gifts. 
1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee,  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY,  22  East  17th  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvey 
Lebrun,  Acting  Executive  Director.  A  non- 
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********** 
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•  The  journey   of   a   thousand   miles  begins 
with   one  pace. — LAO-TZE. 

•  There  is  nothing  so  intolerant  as  the  in- 
tolerance  of    those   who   have    fought   their 
way  to  power. — RUTH  TAYLOR,  of  Charlet 
Stelze,  Inc. 

•  A   little    historic   observation    will    reveal 
very  clearly  that  when   a  nation   begins   to 
decay  the  process  starts  with  the  adults,  not 
with     the    youth. — DEAN     SCHWEICKHARU, 
in   .Minnesota  Journal  of  Education, 

'  The  price  of  security  is  high.  Danger 
lies  in  the  easy-going  assumption,  not  infre- 
quent on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
peace  can  be  mad«  secure  at  a  cheap  rate 
by  the  drafting  of  a  constitution.— Editorial 
in  The  London  Times. 

•  It  is  not   a  great  matter  how  long  men 
refuse  to  believe  the  adve.pt  of  peace:  war 
is  on  its  last  legs;  and  a  universal  peace  is 
as  sure   as  is  the  prevalence  of  civilization 
over  barbarism,  of  liberal  governments  over 
feudal  forms.     The  question  for  us  is  only, 
How  soon? — RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

•  We   will   be   blind   indeed    if   we    do   not 
realize   the   fact   that  just   as   we   train    for 
war,  so  we  must  train  for  peace.     We  will 
be  confirmed  in  our  blindness  if  we  consider 
rehabilitation  in  terms  of  returning  service- 
men   alone;    our    whole    people    must    learn 
again  the  ways  of  peace. — DR.  C.  C.  BUR- 
LINGAME,  .Psychiatrist. 


So  They  Say 

When  pictures  seem   alive  with  movements 

free, 
When   ships   like    fishes   swim    beneath    the 

sea, 
When    men,    outstripping   birds,    shall    soar 

the  sky, 
Then  half  the  world  deep-drenched  in  blood 

shall  be. 

Inscription    on    a   500    Year    Old    Tomb- 
stone at   Churchampsie,  England. 

•  In  order  to  achieve  democracy  we   must 
sacrifice   our  hates. — A   SOUTH   AMERICAN 
TO  JANE  HOEY,  Social  Security  Board. 

•  The  best  thing  in  the  world,  badly  timed 
or   in   the  wrong  place  will  become   harm- 
ful.— CONSTANCIO   C.    VIGIL,   Latin    Amer- 
ican writer  and  educator. 

•  If  we  can  destroy  tyrants  who  would  en- 
slave the  world,  we  can  destroy  blight  and 
slums  that  would  shackle  a  people. — PHILIP 
M.     KLUTZNICK,     commissioner,     Federal 
Public  Housing  Agency. 

•  Only    a   peace    between    equals   can    last; 
only   a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which  is 
equality    and    a   common    participation    in    a 
common  benefit.     The   right  state  of   mind, 
the    rignt    feeling    between    nations,    is    as 
necessary  for   a  lasting  peace  as  is  the  just 
settlement   of    questions   of    territory   or   of 
racial    and    national    allegiance. — WOODROW 
WILSON. 


•  Man  shows  his  character  best  by  trifles. 
— SCHOPENHAUER. 

•  Emergency   action  taken  today  may  bind 
and   frustrate   all  our   tomorrows. — CHAR- 
LOTTE    E.    WHITTON,    formerly     executivr 
director,   The   Canadian   Welfare   Council. 

'  Legal  opinions  seem  subject  to  the  same 
natural  law  that  affects  currency:  inflation 
of  the  volume  decreases  the  value  of  each 
unit. — ROBERT  J.  JACKSON,  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

•  The   state   is   always   a   means,   never   an 
end,  and  it  governs  best  when  it  fosters  in 
the  citizen  the  ability  to  govern  himself. — 
From    "Better    Men    for    Better    Things," 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  American  Citi- 
zenship of  The  Catholic  University. 

•  The  mores  may  vary  widely  from  country 
to  country,  b'it  the  moral  law  is  the  same 
iveryvvhere.     Human   beings    are    different, 
jut   they    are    identical    in    their    humanity. 
Their  identical  humanity  is  the  foundation 
of  any  desirable  world  civilization. — ROBERT 
M.  HUTCHINS  in  fortune. 

•  No     human     precaution     can     protect     a 
nation  from  the  sacrifices  which  war  levies 
upon    future    talent — the    undiscovered    sci- 
entists,   the    gifted    minds,    the    intellectual 
and  spiritual  leaders  upon  whom  each  gen- 
eration   must    build    the    hope    and    promise 
of   the   generation   to   come.- — 'RAYMOND    B. 
FOSDICK,  in  Scientific  Alftnthly. 


PKH    Association   photos 
Army  men  being  mustered  out  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  enroute  to  physical  examinations,  checking  in  of  equipment,  and  pre-discharge  interviews 


Soldiers  about  to  become  civilians  turn  in  their  dog   tags  and  records  at  the  Fort  Dix  separation  center 
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New  Rights  for  Veterans 

The  administrator  of  veterans  affairs  explains  what  the  so-called 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  now  a  law,  means  to  the  veterans  of  this  war. 

BRIG.  GEN.  FRANK  T.  HINES 


THE  Baruch-Hancock  report,  released 
early  this  year,  was  welcomed  by  the 
public  as  the  highway  to  reconversion, 
pointing  the  way  to  avoid  postwar  de- 
pression. Already  the  recommendations 
in  that  report,  dealing  with  the  human 
problems  of  demobilization,  have  been  im- 
plemented in  part  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  popularly  called  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  ( Public  Law  No.  346,  78th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  22,  1944).  The 
law  consists  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  readjustment  of  men  and  women 
returning  from  the  armed  forces  to  ci- 
vilian life.  Its  several  provisions,  offer- 
ing them  methods  of  rehabilitation  and 
security,  may  form  a  bulwark  against  the 
impacts  bound  to  come  in  the  shift  from 
war  to  peace. 

This  law  establishes  benefits  for  any 
person  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety  days,  un- 
less discharged  sooner  for  a  disability  in- 
curred in  service  in  line  of  duty.  Part 
of  the  military  service  must  have  occurred 
during  the  period  beginning  September 
16,  1940,  and  ending  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

Its  principal  purposes  are  to  provide 
World  War  II  veterans  with:  educational 
aid;  a  guarantee  of  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  homes,  farms  and 
business  property,  stock,  machinery,  and 
the  like;  and  readjustment  allowances 
during  periods  of  unemployment.  In  ad- 


dition, provisions  of  an  administrative 
character  are  included  in  the  new  law  to 
clarify  already  existing  laws  affecting 
veterans.  Other  provisions  insure  efficient 
methods  of  demobilization  with  protec- 
tion of  veterans'  rights;  authorize  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans'  organizations  and 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  func- 
tion in  military  and  naval  installations  on 
shore,  so  that  adequate  advice  might  be 
available  to  veterans ;  establish  machinery 
for  review  of  discharges,  except  those  re- 
sulting from  sentence  of  general  court 
martial ;  clarify  provisions  relating  to 
various  types  of  discharges  in  connection 
with  veterans'  benefits. 

Title  I. — Hospitalization 

One  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  long 
available  to  veterans  is  the  privilege  of 
hospitalization  in  modern,  scientific  insti- 
tutions where  the  highest  type  of  medical 
care  is  afforded.  Hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care  are  extended  to  veterans 
of  all  wars,  priority  being  given  to  those 
suffering  with  disabilities  of  service  origin. 
The  same  benefits  are  also  available  to 
veterans  of  the  Regular  Establishment  if 
discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in  line 
of  duty,  or  if  in  receipt  of  a  pension  for 
a  service  disability. 

To  insure  expansion  of  the  program  to 
meet  new  needs,  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
specifies  that  adequate  hospital  facilities 
shall  be  available  to  veterans  suffering 
from  non-service  disabilities  or  diseases, 


as  well  as  to  those  needing  treatment  for 
disabilities  or  diseases  incurred  in  service. 
The  law  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional facilities.  In  line  with  this  pro- 
vision, the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
cently proposed  that  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization  recommend  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  building  projects  to  pro- 
vide 16,000  additional  beds  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent states.  Following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  bed  capacity  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  will  be  augmented 
by  facilities  made  available  by  transfer 
from  the  army  and  navy. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  I'earl 
Harbor  there  were  61,845  beds  available 
in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  \\  ith 
about  4,200,000  veterans  entitled  to  ad- 
mission to  these  facilities.  Already  au- 
thorized new  projects,  plus  current  recom- 
mendations before  the  Federal  Board  of 
Hospitalization,  will  bring  the  total  of 
hospital  beds  for  veterans  to  111,000. 
These  will  be  augmented  by  some  13,000 
domiciliary  beds.  The  potential  load  of 
persons  entitled  to  care  in  these  facilities 
will  be  expanded  by  some  12,000,000 
World  War  II  veterans. 

Other  provisions  of  this  title  of  the  law 
relate,  in  general,  to  matters  of  an  ad- 
ministrative character. 

Title  II. — Education 

Under  a  law  enacted  March  24,  1943, 
designated  as  Public  Law  No.  16,  78th 
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Congress,  provision  was  made  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  who 
may  be  disabled  during  the  present  war. 
[See  "Rehabilitating  the  War  Injured," 
by  Henry  Redkey,  Survey  Midmonthly, 
May  1943.]  The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Right's 
offers  an  opportunity  for  education,  train- 
ing, or  refresher  or  retraining  courses  to 
all  returning  veterans  of  World  War  II 
who  have  fulfilled  the  minimum  period 
of  service  required  for  eligibility  to  the 
act's  benefits.  These  opportunities  are 
embodied  in  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Every  veteran  is  entitled  to  educa- 
tion or  training  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,   in  continuous 
or  part  time  study  at  any  school  or  in- 
stitution of  his  choice;  in  any  subject  for 
which  he  is  fitted. 

2.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  education 
or  training  beyond  one  year,   a  veteran 
must  show  that  his  education  or  training 
was  impeded,  delayed,  or  interrupted  by 
the  war.    A  person  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service 
must  submit  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  his  education  was  interfered 
with  by  the  war.     Whether  a  veteran  is 
eligible  for  additional  education  or  train- 
ing beyond  one  year,  and  not  to  exceed 
three  years,   is  to  be  determined  on   his 
length  of  military  service  and  his  progress 
in  the  course  pursued. 

3.  The  government  will  pay  all  tuition 
and   other   fees,   cost   of   books,   supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
not  to  exceed   a  maximum  of  $500  per 
school  year. 

4.  The  veteran   is  entitled   to   a  sub- 
sistence allowance  while  pursuing  educa- 
tion or  training,  amounting  to  $50  per 
month  if  he  has  no  dependents,  or  $75 
per  month  if  he  has  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents. 

5.  A  veteran  may  attend  a  course  of 
education   or  training  part  time,   receiv- 
ing subsistence  allowance  or  no  allowance, 
but  with  payment  of  tuition   and   other 
expenses. 

6.  The  veteran  has  the  right  to  have 
released  to  him  the  books  and  equipment 
furnished,    if   he   satisfactorily  completes 
his  course  of  education  or  training. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  through 
facilities  established  throughout  the  na- 
tion, will  help  veterans  obtain  these  rights. 
An  eligible  veteran  may  choose  any  ap- 
proved educational  or  training  institution 
that  will  accept  or  retain  him  as  a  student 
or  trainee  in  any  field  or  branch  of  knowl- 
edge he  elects  and  for  which  the  institu- 
tion finds  him  qualified.  He  may  make 
application  at  the  institution  or  at  a  local 
office  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  latter  will  provide  for  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  to  those  veterans 
who  desire  such  assistance. 

When  a  person  attending  a  course  of 


study  or  training  under  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights  is  receiving  compensation  for 
productive  labor  performed  as  a  part  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  can  still  receive  a 
partial  subsistence  or  dependency  allow- 
ance, the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
No  payments  may  be  made  to  institutions, 
business,  or  other  establishments  furnish- 
ing apprentice  training  on  the  job. 

Following  World  War  I,  vocational 
rehabilitation  was  made  available  to  those 
veterans  who  suffered  a  disability  during 
war  service,  but  only  179,519  veterans 
entered  training,  and  of  these  a  total  of 
128,747  satisfactorily  completed  the 
courses  prescribed. 

Though  then,  as  now,  many  men  of 
high  school  and  college  age  had  been 
called  from  classrooms  into  service,  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  continuing 
education  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  armed  forces.  Today,  however,  all 
the  major  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  have  had  accelerated  courses  of 
training  prescribed  by  the  army  and  navy 
to  train  leaders  for  the  specializations  de- 
manded by  the  armed  forces. 

Furthermore,  .  there  are  available  to 
men  in  camps  and  at  battle  stations 
throughout  the  world,  libraries,  group 
study  courses,  and  Army  Institute  cor- 
respondence courses  covering  approxi- 
mately 300  courses  of  study.  The  in- 
centive to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities often  comes  from  the  observation 
that  persons  qualified  by  training  and  edu- 
cation receive  commissions  of  responsi- 
bility and  rapid  promotion.  These  stimu- 
lating factors  may  lead  many  persons  now 
in  the  armed  forces  to  avail  themselves 
of  educational  opportunities  following  dis- 
charge. 

After  passage  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  applications  for  its  educational 
benefits  were  processed  immediately  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  ex- 
penses of  one  student  who  had  already 
enrolled  in  an  educational  institution  were 
assumed  under  this  law  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing its  enactment.  Within  three  weeks 
more  than  1,000  applications  for  educa- 
tional benefits  were  received. 

Educational  institutions  are  meeting 
this  challenge  by  making  extensive  plans 
for  adapting  methods  and  curricula  to 
the  contemplated  needs  of  returning  vet- 
erans. Some  institutions  have  arranged 
for  veterans  to  enter  classes  at  the  first 
of  any  month,  and  at  least  one  large 
metropolitan  university  has  developed  a 
program  by  which  veterans  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  beginning  of  each  week.  As 
time  will  be  an  important  factor  to  the 
men  who  have  been  away  so  long  from 
the  classroom  or  jobs,  accelerated  courses 
and  courses  on  a  part  time  basis  while 
employed  will  probably  be  popular,  par- 
ticularly to  older  men.  Others  will  wish 


to  secure  the  cultural  phases  of  a  liber: 
education  which  were  omitted  from  a 
celerated  wartime  courses. 

Title  III. — Loans 

From  the  vantage  point  of  a  foxho 
or  a  sultry  jungle,  many  a  "G.I.  Jot 
envisions  the  day  when  he  can  "be  h 
own  boss,"  own  his  home,  have  a  famil 
and  job.  Perhaps  a  majority  feel  th; 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  will  ha\ 
been  attained  in  large  measure  by  ownin 
a  farm  or  a  small  independent  business. 

Though  the  new  law  does  not  provic 
for  the  granting  of  loans  by  the  Veterat 
Administration,  it  authorizes  the  Admit 
istrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  guarante 
under  certain  conditions,  loans  for  th 
purchase  of  homes,  farms,  and  businei 
property,  repairs,  additions,  stock,  m; 
chinery,  equipment,  and  the  like.  Th 
aggregate  amount  guaranteed  for  eac 
veteran  cannot  exceed  $2,000.  The  fin 
year's  interest  on  such  loans  is  to  be  pai 
by  the  government. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  e? 
ploring  possibilities  for  utilizing  estal 
lished  loan  agencies  to  the  maximum  i 
relation  to  this  program.  Regulatior 
now  being  drafted  will  facilitate  the  pai 
to  be  played  by  lending  agencies  and  pu 
all  of  them  on  an  equal  footing,  insofa 
as  possible.  The  regulations  will  assur 
that  no  veteran,  properly  entitled  to  hel 
on  a  reasonable  basis  under  the  loan  prc 
visions,  fails  to  get  such  aid. 

The  law  itself  includes  certain  saft 
guards  designed  to  give  stability  to  th 
loans  and  to  protect  the  veterans  agains 
exploitation.  Among  them  is  a  provisio 
that  the  guaranty  on  a  loan  under  thi 
title  be  subject  to  a  determination  tha 
the  loan  applied  for  appears  practicable 

In  regard  to  loans  made  for  the  pur 
chase  or  construction  of  a  home,  the  lav 
stipulates  that  the  cost  shall  bear  a  prope 
relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and  an 
ticipated  income  and  expenses,  and  that  i 
does  not  exceed  the  reasonable  norma 
value  of  the  property  or  construction  in 
volved. 

The  terms  relating  to  loans  for  pur 
chasing  farms  and  farm  equipment  re 
quire  that  such  property  is  to  be  used  ii 
bona  fide  farming  operations  conductec 
by  the  veteran ;  that  the  farm  equipmen 
will  be  useful  in  and  reasonably  necessan 
for  such  operations;  that  the  ability  am 
experience  of  the  veteran  and  the  natun 
of  the  proposed  farming  make  it  reason 
able  to  suppose  that  the  venture  will  b( 
successful.  Again  the  purchase  must  no 
exceed  reasonable  normal  value  as  de 
termined  by  proper  appraisal. 

In  connection  with  these  provisions  th< 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  I 
series  of  pamphlets  for  the  enlightenmeni 
of  persons  who  contemplate  selecting,  fi 
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nancmg,  and  operating  a  farm  or  obtain- 
ing loans  for  farm  equipment  or  operation. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  by  re- 
quest from  the  War  Department,  is  pre- 
paring a  series  of  books  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  War  Department,  on  the 
problems  of  establishing  and  operating 
various  kinds  of  business.  Each  book  is 
devoted  to  basic  considerations,  such  as 
capital  requirements,  location,  cost,  dis- 
play, layout,  credit  policy  of  a  specific 
business  likely  to  attract  veterans.  They 
may  be  used  as  texts  in  courses  which  the 
army  proposes  to  give  soldiers  before  de- 
mobilization. Their  subjects  include  metal 
working  shops,  sawmills,  building  con- 
tractors, painting  contractors,  hardware 
stores,  service  stations,  grocery  stores, 
drugstores,  electrical  appliance  stores,  shoe 
repair  shops,  auto  repair  shops,  heating 
and  plumbing  establishments,  real  estate 
and  insurance  agencies,  beauty  parlors, 
bake  shops,  restaurants,  dry  cleaning  es- 
tablishments, laundries,  apparel  stores, 
and  general  merchandise  stores. 

Title  IV. — Employment  Service 

The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  has  established 
a  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  to 
determine  all  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  veterans  em- 
ployment service  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  board  is  composed  of 
the  administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
who  is  the  chairman;  the  director  of  Na- 
tional Selective  Service;  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
or  whoever  may  have  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  functions  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  While  the  law 
makes  the  administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  responsible  for  veterans'  employ- 
ment, the  function  of  serving  veterans  in 
this  regard  is  retained  in  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  rather  than  being  placed 
in  the  Veterans  Administration.  Plans 
and  policies  for  veterans'  employment  will 
also  comprehend  the  voluntary  services 
of  reemployment  committeemen  on  local 
draft  boards. 

Title  V. — Unemployment  Allowances 

A  further  bulwark  against  adversity  is 
established  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
by  the  authorization  of  allowances  of  $20 
per  week  for  unemployed  veterans.  Eligi- 
bility is  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  The  week   of   unemployment   must 
have  begun  after  September  3,  1944,  and 
have  occurred   not  later  than  two  years 
after  discharge  or  release  from  active  ser- 
vice or  the  termination  of  the  war,  which- 
ever is  later. 

2.  The  veteran  is  not  receiving  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  education  or  train- 
ing. 

3.  The  veteran  resides  in   the   United 


States;  is  completely  unemployed  —  or 
partially  employed,  at  wages  less  than 
$23  per  week ;  is  registered  with  and  re- 
porting to,  a  public  employment  office ; 
is  able  to  work  and  available  for  suitable 
work.  However,  no  claimant  will  be  con- 
sidered ineligible  in  any  period  of  con- 
tinuous unemployment  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  if  such  failure 
is  due  to  an  illness  or  disability  occurring 
after  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

4.  Any    veteran    will    be    disqualified 
from  receiving  an  allowance  if  he  leaves 
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suitable  work  voluntarily  without  good 
cause,  or  is  suspended  or  discharged  for 
misconduct;  if  he  fails,  without  good 
cause,  to  apply  for  suitable  work  or  to 
accept  suitable  work  offered ;  if  he  fails, 
without  good  cause,  to  attend  an  available 
free  training  course ;  if  he  is  participating 
in  a  strike  or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work 
stoppage.  Added  penalties  apply  to  suc- 
cessive disqualifying  offenses. 

5.  Up   to   a   fifty-two- week   limit,   the 
length  of  time  an  allowance  will  continue 
is   to   be   determined   by   allowing   eight 
weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of  the  first 
three  months  of  service,  and  four  weeks 
of  allowances  for  each  month  or  major 
fraction  of  a  month  of  service  thereafter. 

6.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  will 
be  reduced  by  any  federal  or  state  unem- 
ployment   or    disability    compensation  — 
other  than   pension,  compensation  or  re- 
tired   pay    issued    by    the    Veterans    Ad- 
ministration— received  by  the  veteran  for 
the  same  period. 

Any  self-employed  veteran  is  eligible 
for  a  readjustment  allowance  if  his  net 
earnings  are  less  than  $100  for  the  pre- 
vious calendar  month,  the  amount  granted 
to  be  the  difference  between  the  net  earn- 
ings and  $100  per  month;  and  if  he  com- 
plies with  the  conditions  as  to  eligibility 
as  otherwise  provided. 


Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  in  connection  with 
claims  for  readjustment  allowances. 

No  readjustment  allowance  may  be 
paid  for  any  week  commencing  more  than 
five  years  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

Problems  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  these  readjustment  allowances 
were  considered  by  representatives  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  state  unem- 
ployment insurance  agencies  at  confer- 
ences in  Washington,  D.  C.,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
The  objective  of  the  conferences  was  to 
reach  conclusions  and  to  establish  a  zone 
of  understanding  that  would  permit  the 
state  agencies  to  administer  this  phase  of 
the  law  under  established  procedure.  An 
effort  was  made  to  give  the  state  agencies 
the  widest  discretion  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  planning  methods 
for  carrying  them  out. 

Under  present  arrangements  an  unem- 
ployed veteran  will  present  his  discharge 
certificate  to  the  state  unemployment  in- 
surance agency  and  then  make  application 
for  the  allowance,  as  the  forms  on  which 
he  may  enter  his  claim  are  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  states. 

The  operating  agreement  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion with  the  state  agencies  contemplates 
immediate  action  on  all  cases  in  which  the 
veteran's  discharge  certificate  shows  the 
requisite  period  of  service  and  an  honor- 
able discharge.  If  the  discharge  was  other 
than  honorable,  or  if  the  veteran  has  had 
less  than  ninety  days  of  service  but  was 
discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in  line 
of  duty,  there  may  be  a  short  delay  in 
securing  from  the  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  a  determination 
as  to  eligibility. 

The  terms  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
self-employed  have  never  occurred  in  any 
other  unemployment  compensation  law, 
state  or  federal.  Therefore,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  for  the  time  being,  will 
undertake  to  administer  allowances  for 
self-employed  veterans  without  reference 
to  state  agencies,  except  perhaps  as  these 
are  used  for  the  filing  of  applications. 

By  reason  of  present  employment  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country,  little  in- 
terest has  been  shown  thus  far  in  the 
unemployment  features  of  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  signing  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  last  June,  President  Roosevelt 
remarked  that  it  "gives  emphatic  notice 
to  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces  that  the  American  people  do  not 
intend  to  let  them  down."  Certainly 
the  act  is  a  challenge  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  federal,  state,  and  private 
agencies.  Its  operation  should  rouse  the 
constructive  interest  of  every  American 
citizen. 
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Problems  of  Homecoming 

LOUIS  L.  BENNETT 

The  troubles  bothering  returned  servicemen  and  ways  of  preparing  for 
them,  described  by  the  director,  Veterans'  Service  Center,  New  York. 
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A  MILLION  and  a  half  men  have 
been  released  from  the  armed  forces 
since  October  1940.  The  task  of  helping 
these  men  to  readjust  to  civilian  life  has 
presented  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  still  on  the  home 
front.  For  only  through  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  difficulties  of  readjust- 
ment are  for  these  men  can  we  anticipate 
the  future  problems  of  demobilization. 

The  accumulation  of  such  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Veterans'  Service  Center  in  New  York 
City,  an  agency  set  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  Se- 
lective Service,  Veterans  Administration, 
and  other  groups,  to  provide  individual 
service  to  veterans  and  to  mobilize  the 
community's  rehabilitative  resources  in  an 
integrated  program.  In  the  five  months 
since  its  establishment,  more  than  15,000 
veterans  of  this  war  have  called  at  the  cen- 
ter for  information,  help,  and  guidance. 

While  it  is  difficult  and  perhaps  still 
too  early  to  generalize  about  the  kinds 
of  problems  bothering  these  men,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  certain  main  cur- 
rents of  difficulty  which  have  brought 
them  to  the  center.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  assume  that  these  are  the 
currents  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  our  large  scale  future  planning. 

Family  Difficulties 

Among  the  frequently  recurring  prob- 
lems brought  to  the  center  are  those  re- 
volving around  readjustment  to  members 
of  the  family.  The  men  who  come  to 
us  with  family  relationship  problems  fall 
into  several  general  types: 

1.  The    psychotic   or    emotionally    dis- 
turbed veterans,  whose  families  need  to 
be  helped  to  understand  the  problem  and 
to  approach  the  veterans  as  constructively 
as  possible. 

2.  The  physically  wounded  or  crippled 
whose  families,  too,  need  to  be  helped  to 
understand  how  best  to  receive  them. 

3.  The     youngster     who     becomes     a 
"man"    in    service,    and    may    be    unable 
to   conform   to   parental    expectations   or 
discipline  on  return. 

4.  The  young  man   who   has  married 
while  in  service  and  has  never  really  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  husband  and 
father.  (The  young  wife  in  this  situation 
may    be    equally    lacking    in    a    sense    of 
family  responsibility,  since  there  has  been 


no    opportunity    to    build    on    the    usual 
foundation  of  mutual  experiences.) 

5.  The  man  who  has  been  away  dur- 
ing   his    children's    formative    years    and 
who  may  tend  to  be  awkward  or  over- 
compensatory  in  taking  up  "fatherhood" 
and  its  authority  on  his  return. 

6.  The  young  man  who  may  have  en- 
listed   or    have    welcomed    induction    be- 
cause of  an  unsatisfying  home  situation ; 
he  may  be  concerned  about  returning  to 
this  situation  and  ready  for  help  in  un- 
derstanding and  preparing  for  it. 

Education  and  Jobs 

Another  important  problem,  and  the 
one  which  appears  most  frequently,  is  the 
problem  of  educational  and  job  adjust- 
ment. The  men  who  come  for  educa- 
tional advice  include: 

1 .  The   young  man   who,   having   per- 
haps attended  high  school  or  college  with 
no  clear  picture  of  its  relationship  to  later 
occupation,  now  feels  that  education  for 
its  own  sake  is  wasteful  and  is  ready  for 
more  directed  thinking  and  planning. 

2.  The  man  anxious  to  resume  his  in- 
terrupted  education,  provided    it   can   be 
"hurried  up." 

3.  The  professional  or  artisan  unsure 
of   picking   up   his  pre-service   profession 
or  craft  because  he  "has  been  away  from 
it  so  long." 

4.  The  man   interested   in   music,   art, 
and  other  studies,  not  as  a  vocation  but 
as  a  leisure-time  activity. 

5.  The    man    interested    in    vocational 
training    in    fields   offering    assurance   of 
postwar  job  security. 

Discharged  veterans  seem  more  realistic 
about  problems  of  occupation  and  adjust- 
ment than  were  young  men  of  comparable 
age  before  the  war.  In  our  conversations 
with  veterans  we  have  found  that: 

1.  Many  show  a  disinclination   to  re- 
turn to  their  old  job,   indicating  that  it 
was   a   rather  "hit  or  miss"   selection   in 
the  old  days,  and  that  now  they  feel  they 
have   an   opportunity   to   make   a   choice. 
This  attitude,  however,  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  unrealistic  thinking,  as  the  old 
job  may  have  real  stability  or  promise. 

2.  Many  demonstrate  a  misconception 
regarding  the  high  wages  which  presum- 
ably abound  in  war  industry. 

3.  Many  are  interested  in  relating  their 
military  or  naval  training  and  experience 
to  civilian  occupations. 


4.  Some   have   occupational    ambitions 
usually  in  the  direction  of  "glamour"  oc 
cupations,  which  have  no  relationship  to 
their  training  or  experience. 

5.  A  discrepancy  between  service  rank 
and  actual  job  experience  brings  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  to  a  lower  status.     On 
the  other  hand,  some  young  men  are  re- 
turning from  military  life  with  newly  dis- 
covered leadership  qualities  which  fit  them 
for    levels    of    adjustment    much    higher 
than  they  enjoyed  in  civilian  life. 

6.  Some  men  show  a  tendency  to  lean 
too  heavily  on  job  preference  under  vet- 
erans' legislation. 

7.  There  are  a  large  number  of  young 
men  with  no  job  experience  who  are  in 
need  of  wise  counseling  and  guidance. 

Miscellaneous  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  demands  for  read- 
justment to  families,  making  educational 
plans,  and  finding  a  job,  numerous  miscel- 
laneous problems  crop  up  to  plague  the 
returned  serviceman.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem of  housing,  which  has  caused  consider- 
able concern  and  some  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  returning  veterans  who  have  been 
unable  to  find  apartments  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

A  number  of  veterans  need  business 
advice.  Many  of  the  discharged  men 
who  have  come  to  us  have  indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  invest  their  savings  in 
small  businesses  and  are  in  need  of  sound 
counseling  of  a  non-commercial  sort. 
These  requests  have  become  more  numer- 
<>\is  -iive  the  passage  n!  the  "(I.!.  Hill  of 
Rights"  with  its  provisions  for  loans  to 
veterans.  [See  page  243.] 

In  addition,  we  have  met  frequent  re- 
quests for  farm  advice  and  assistance  in 
evaluating  possible  farm  locations.  The 
men  realize  need  for,  and  should  have, 
sound  counseling  in  this  area.  Then,  there 
are  the  veterans  who  request  loans,  hav- 
ing been  presented  with  business  or  job 
possibilities  requiring  small  investments. 

Men  with  blue  discharges  (discharges 
without  honor)  present  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Workers  in  the  psychiatric  and  case 
work  field  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  such  discharges 
on  men  who,  in  most  instances,  are  suffer- 
ing from  emotional  disturbance  and  insta- 
bility. 

N.P.  discharges  (neuro-psychiatric  dis- 
charges) also  make  adjustment  difficult. 
Men  who  have  these  have  an  initial 
handicap  which  many  of  them  find  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  Not  only  is  it  hard 
for  them  to  find  employment,  but  their 
own  feelings  about  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge sometimes  prove  a  serious  handi- 
cap in  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  Al- 
though the  War  Department  recently  dis- 
continued the  use  of  psychiatric  terms  in 
ca>es  of  men  discharged  for  neuro-psychiat- 
ric disability  and  is  refusing  to  furnish 
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information  to  agencies  or  prospective  em- 
ployers, even  on  a  waiver  from  the 
veteran,  the  veteran's  problem  on  an  in- 
dividual level  still  remains  large. 

Role  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

It  is  likely  that  by  the  time  this  war 
is  over,  \ve  shall  have  had  an  armed 
force  of  14,000.000  to  15,000,000  men 
and  women.  While  mass  demobilization 
will  not  necessarily  bring  with  it  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  we  are  now  seeing,  nor 
will  the  proportion  of  veterans  with  these 
problems  be  as  large,  it  would  still  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  community  to 
handle  alone  the  load  of  returning  veter- 
ans. Accordingly,  those  working  with 
returned  veterans  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  armed  forces  must  play  a  large 
and  important  role  in  helping  ex-service- 
men readjust  to  civilian  life.  With  the 
army  and  navy  doing  their  part,  supple- 
mented by  community  programs  involving 
the  cooperation  of  the  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations, industry,  labor  and  the 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  agencies, 
the  reintegration  into  civilian  life  of  re- 
turning veterans  can  be  made  easier.  The 
problems  being  brought  to  veterans'  serv- 
ice centers  now  indicate  several  areas  in 
which  the  armed  forces  might  pave  th" 
way  for  readjustment  prior  to  discharge. 
Such  pre-discharge  services  might  include : 

1.  Attempts  at  beginning  the  soldier's 
reorientation  to  civilian  life.  By  the  use 
of  group,  as  well  as  individual,  confer- 
ences the  men  about  to  be  discharged 
might  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
changes  which  come  with  getting  back 
into  "civics" — psychological,  social,  eco- 
nomic. 

The  good  soldier  has  made  an  adjust- 
ment to  military  life  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  live  with  a  group  not 
of  his  own  choice,  under  a  regimen  of 
strict  discipline  and  implicit  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  order,  an  almost 
complete  restriction  of  personal  freedom, 
and  little  opportunity  for  initiative  and 
planning  on  his  own  account.  This  is 
the  complete  antithesis  of  life  in  a  society 
in  which  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  for  the  man  about 
to  resume  civilian  status  to  begin  to  "un- 
wind" and  to  prepare  to  face  a  life  in 
which  he  must  think,  plan,  and  act  for 
himself;  provide  his  own  initiative;  obtain 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  on  his  own ; 
map  out  his  goal  in  life  and  undertake  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  it.  The  armed 
forces  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  whole  readjustment  process  by 
pointing  out  these  difficulties  to  the  men 
about  to  be  discharged. 

Such  reorientation  can  also  be  directed 
to  what  the  veteran  must  expect  on  his  re- 
turn home,  such  as  a  change  in  family  and 
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community,  as  well  as  in  himself.  He 
must  be  helped  to  realize  that  if  he  has 
been  away  from  his  loved  ones  for  long, 
he  has  idealized  them  and  forgotten  their 
petty  faults,  and  that  the  things  he  has 
forgotten  about  them  may  prove  to  be 
irritants  when  he  sees  them.  In  other 
words,  the  army  and  navy  should  help  the 
man  to  begin  to  think  and  feel  like  a 
civilian  again. 

2.  The  provision  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation and  possibly  even  actual  service  in 
relation  to  the  rights,  benefits,  and  laws 
pertaining  to  veterans.     Such  information 
would  cover  employment  privileges,  edu- 
cational    opportunities,     pensions,     voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  hospitalization,  back 
pay,  conversion  of  insurance. 

3.  A  complete  medical  and  psychiatric 
examination,  follower!  by  careful  interpre- 
tation   to   the  prospective  veteran    of   his 
condition,   his   capacities,   his   limitations, 
and  his  further  treatment  needs.     This  is 
a  need  which  we  run  up  against  frequently 
at  the  center  and  elsewhere.     Not  infre- 
quently the  man  who  has  been   hospita- 
lized for  months  comes  out  of  the  army  o;' 
navy  with  only  a  vague  notion  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  his  condition  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  his  future  adjustment.    It   is 
easier  to  arrange  for  this  service  when  the 
man  is  still  in  uniform  and  under  orders. 
Moreover,  there  are  not  enough  trained 
civilian  doctors  and  psychiatrists  to  under- 
take this  diagnostic  evaluation  in  the  hom? 
community. 

4.  A  greater  awareness  on  the  part  'if 
military  and  naval  discharging  officers  of 
the   psychological  i/ii/xat   of   physical  ill- 


ness, u'ith  particular  concern  to  the  dam- 
aye  to  the  personality  inflicted  by  disfigur- 
ing battle  wounds  or  amputations. 

5.  Extreme  caution  in  the  issuance  of 
discharges     without     honor     (blue     dis- 
charges}. There  is  a  need  for  recognition 
of   the   fact   that   "constitutional   psycho- 
paths," having  been  inducted  or  permitted 
to    enlist    in    error,    merit    an    honorable 
medical    discharge    in    almost    every    in- 
stance.    The  emotional  basis  for  conduct 
culminating    in    discharge    from    service 
should   be  weighed  with  other  causative 
factors  before  issuing  a  "blue  discharge." 

6.  Provision  in  some  instances  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  gradual  return  to  the  home 
setting.     Some     individuals     may    adjust 
more  easily  if  allowed  first  to  visit  their 
families  so  that  the  adjustment  does  not 
have  to  come  all  at  once.     The  need  for 
taking  things  slowly  was  exemplified  re- 
cently   by    a    man    who    was    discharged 
from  the  coast  guard  after  a  lengthy  peri- 
od of  hospitalization.     He  took  a  room  at 
a  "Y"  because  the  family  confusion  and 
the  day-by-day  noises  which  his  children 
made  at  play  were  more  than  he  could 
stand.     He  explained  that  this  was  not  a 
case  of  any  fundamental  disagreement ;  he 
loved  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  was  not 
ready  to  pick  up  the  whole  thing  at  this 
time.     Similar  reactions  have  come  from 
men  who  are  smothered   by   affection   to 
the  point  where  they  become  distraught. 

7.  Consideration    of   the   rehabilitation 
requirements  of  men  u-ho  are  mi  a  higher 
intellectual,     educational,     mid      cultural 
level  than  the  rant  and  file  in  service.     A 
man  recentlv  came  to  the  center  who  h  id 
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been  in  a  hospital  tor  eleven  months,  and 
during  that  time  had  found  that  the  re- 
habilitation program  offered  little  intel- 
lectual stimulation.  It  was  primarily  on 
a  craft  level,  whereas  he  would  have  ap- 
preciated an  opportunity  for  some  directed 
reading  or  study  with  his  professional  in- 
terests in  mind. 

8.  Opportunity  for  servicemen  not  quite 
ready  for  discharge  to  discover  vocational 
aptitudes  and  interests  while  still  in  the 
protected  environment  of  the  service.  This 
might   involve   vocational   counseling,   as 
well  as  counseling  in  connection  with  per- 
sonal problems,  possibly  the  use  of  facili- 
ties in  a  nearby  vocational  high  school, 
where  the  serviceman  might  try  his  hand 
variously  to  discover  the  occupation   for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.    There  might  also 
be  available  the  use  of  skilled  placement 
consultants  who  could   have  direct  con- 
tact with  industry. 

One  important  factor  in  this  kind  of 
thorough-going  vocational  guidance  would 
be  the  serviceman's  residence  in  a  camp 
setting,  where  he  would  not  have  the 
problem  of  maintenance  or  housing.  An- 
other advantage  would  be  the  fact  that 
his  family  would  still  be  receiving  allot- 
ments, he  would  still  be  on  the  military 
or  naval  payroll,  and  there  would  not  be 
the  pressure  to  take  just  any  job  in  order 
to  keep  going.  Such  a  service  would  in- 
volve a  complete  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  vocational  skills  based  on  pre-service 
and  service  training,  experience,  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  the  like. 

9.  A  pre-discharge  contact  with  a  re- 
source in  the  home  community  to  which 
the  prospective  veteran  might  go  for  con- 
tinued service  and  guidance.     A  referral 
to  community  veterans'  service  centers  of 
men  whose  coming  discharges  are  likely  to 
be  accompanied  by  problems  would  make 
possible  constructive  planning,  and  might 
even  permit  contact  with  civilian  agencies 
or  prospective  employers  before  the  dis- 
charge takes  place.     In  such  instances,  the 
armed     forces    should    consider    making 
available  to  public  or  private  rehabilita- 
tion  agencies   a  complete  profile  on   the 
veteran,  covering  medical,  psychiatric  and 
vocational  evaluations.  Such  information, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  appropriately 
safeguarded  by  the  agency  with  due  re- 
gard to  its  confidential  nature. 

Steps  toward  the  provision  of  some  of 
these  suggested  pre-discharge  services 
have  been  taken  recently  by  the  army 
and  navy  with  the  experimental  establish- 
ment of  central  demobilization  points.  At 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  an  army  separation  classi- 
fication center  is  in  operation,  while  the 
navy  has  set  up  a  civil  readjustment  cen- 
ter at  Lido  Receiving  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
The  army  program,  which  has  been  un- 
der way  for  several  months,  is  about  to  be 
expanded  to  provide  for  a  central  de- 


mobilization center  in  each  Service  Com- 
mand within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  the  navy  plans 
eventually  to  expand  its  program  to  pro- 
vide for  a  central  demobilization  point  in 
each  Naval  District  within  this  country. 

Similarly,  under  the  Personnel  Distri- 
bution Command  of  the  army  air  forces, 
centers  have  been  established  at  Atlantic ' 
City,  N.  J.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  for  the  redistribution 
.of  air  force  personnel  returned  from  over- 
seas. These  stations,  as  well  as  the  conva- 
lescent centers  and  overseas  replacement 
depots,  are  designed  to  "recondition"  air 
force  men  for  reassignment  to  their  pre- 
vious duties  or  for  assignment  to  other 
tasks  within  the  army  air  forces.  When 
discharge  is  necessary  the  man  concerned 
is  given  information  and  guidance  to  help 
make  his  adjustment  to  civilian  life  easier. 

Such  centers  should  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  the  ex-serviceman  make  his  ad- 
adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

The  Community's  Task 

But  no  matter  how  well  the  military 
and  naval  forces  pave  the  way  for  a  re- 
turn to  civilian  life,  a  large  share  of  the 
readjustment  process  will  still  be  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  community. 
There  are  at  least  six  areas  of  need  which 
must  be  met  on  the  local  level  if  men  re- 
turning from  military  service  are  to  find 
their  way  into  civilian  life  with  as  few 
jolts  as  possible.  They  include: 

1.  A  coordinated  program  of  rehabilita- 
tive services   for   returning  veterans,   in- 
cluding the  organization  of  a  central  plan- 
ning committee  with  representation  from 
appropriate  federal,  state  and  local  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations. 

2.  A  central  informational  and  referral 
service,  staffed  by  highly  skilled,  profes- 
sionally trained  interviewers,  where  avail- 
able.   Order  No.  1  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment      Administration,      dated 
May  17,  1944,  sets  forth  a  national  pat- 
tern for  veterans  information  service  cen- 
ters and  veterans  service  committees. 

3.  Provision  of  adequate  treatment  re- 
sources in  the  local  community.     Because 
the  local  community  contains  the  veteran's 
friends,  his  family,  his  social  and  cultural 
interests  and  employment  opportunities,  it 
is  important  that  the  rehabilitative  services 
he  needs  be  located  there  rather  than  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.     There  should   be 
available  to  him  in  his  home  town  or  its 
vicinity:    adequate    psychiatric    treatment 
facilities,     with     emphasis     on     evening 
clinics;  hospital   and   out-patient   medical 
facilities ;     vocational      and      educational 
counseling  services;  retraining  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services;  convalescent 
care;    family    agencies;    opportunity    for 
finding  employment,   recreation  and  nor- 
mal participation  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  community. 


4.  A   public   educational   program   de- 
signed to  promote  common  understanding 
of  the  veteran,  what  he  has  gone  through, 
how  he  has  changed,  what  he  expects  and 
needs,    particularly   with    respect    to    the 
psychiatrically  disabled,  the  wounded,  the 
maimed  and  the  disfigured. 

5.  A  similar  educational   program   di- 
rected at  employers,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
justment which   must   take  place  on   the 
job,  indicating  the  employability  of  neuro- 
psychiatric    discharges,    and    encouraging 
the  provision  within  the  plant  of  a  pro- 
gram which   would   make   for   maximum 
coordination  of  the  plant's  medical,  per- 
sonnel, counseling,  and  supervisory  serv- 
ices.    This  program  would   also  encour- 
age employers  to  make  job  analyses   for 
determining  the  kind  of  jobs  which  can 
be  performed  by  veterans  having  various 
disabilities,  and  to  provide  for  in-training 
and  upgrading,  seeking  to  utilize  skills  ac- 
quired by  the  veteran  in  service. 

6.  An  attempt  to  "bridge  the  gap"  be- 
tween veterans  and  civilians.    This  means 
lessening  the  distinction  between  services 
provided  for  veterans  as  against  resources 
available  to  demobilized  war  workers  and 
other  civilians.      It   would   involve   total 
planning,   looking  to  the  maximum   em- 
ployment of  all  employables — discharged 
servicemen   and   women   and  demobilized 
war    workers    —    including    the    handi- 
capped.    Only  within  the  framework  of 
a  total  demobilization  program  can  suc- 
cessful plans  for  readjustment  of  return- 
ing veterans  be  made. 

The  Time  to  Plan 

A  well-rounded-out  program  for  veter- 
ans would,  of  course,  have  many  aspects 
in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 
Some  of  these,  for  instance,  might  be  a 
compensation  system  which  does  not 
place  a  premium  on  continuing  disability; 
adequate  social  service  planning  prior  to  a 
man's  discharge  from  an  army,  navy  or 
veterans'  hospital,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  family  or  relatives  of  men 
discharged  as  mentally  incompetent ; 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  doctors,  counselors  and 
others  working  with  veterans  of  the  whole 
body  of  legislation,  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  veterans  and  their  rights,  bene- 
fits, and  privileges,  and  an  attempt  to 
gain  understanding  of  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  on  men  and  women, 
and  what  this  means  in  terms  of  case 
work,  counseling,  and  other  treatment 
processes. 

By  the  time  this  war  ends,  more  than 
one  tenth  of  this  country's  population  will 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces.  If  we 
at  home  do  not  make  adequate  plans  and 
provisions  now  for  returning  them  easily 
to  civilian  life,  we  may  one  day  find  our- 
selves with  millions  of  frustrated  and  em- 
bittered men  and  women  in  our  midst. 
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A  group  of  blind  students  on  the  Seeing  Eye  grounds  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,    learn  how  to  use  their  newly  acquired  dogs  as  guides 

My  New  Eyes 

HECTOR  CHEVIGNY 

How  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  trained  the  author,  a  professional  writer  who 
had  suddenly  become  blind,  to  use  the  sight  of  an  intelligent  dog. 


I  MET  my  eyes  some  weeks  ago.  We 
were  formally  introduced  in  the  rec- 
reation room  of  the  famous  Seeing  Eye 
establishment  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to 
which  I  had  just  come  for  the  month  of 
training  in  preparation  for  the  use  of  a 
guide  dog.  The  introduction  on  the  part 
of  my  eyes  was  acknowledged  by  the  kind 
of  snort  made  only  by  a  friendly,  male 
boxer  and  the  touch  of  a  very  cold  and 
very  broad  nose.  When  told  that  his 
name  was  "Wizard,"  I  said,  not  too 
cleverly,  "I  hope  it  fits." 

Four  months  before,  my  vision  had 
been  as  good  as  anyone's.  Then  suddenly 
my  retinas,  the  plates  in  the  camera  of 
my  eyes,  began  to  detach  from  their 
proper  position.  The  surgeons  did  their 
best,  but  soon  I  was  totally  and  perma- 
nently blind. 

I  was  more  fortunate  than  most  in  my 
predicament ;  for  fifteen  years  I  had  been 
a  writer,  a  profession  that  does  not  de- 


pend absolutely  on  the  possession  of 
vision.  I  had  lost  neither  my  skill  nor 
my  knowledge.  A  good  secretary  could 
furnish  the  connection  between  these  and 
the  page.  There  remained  the  problem 
of  mobility.  The  greatest  harden  of  the 
blind  is  very  often  the  complete  de- 
pendence for  movement  upon  the  good 
will  of  others. 

I,  therefore,  needed  no  urging  to  con- 
sider getting  a  guide  dog.  But  it  still 
seemed  incredible  that  anyone  would  dare 
try  crossing,  say  Lexington  Avenue  in 
New  York  City,  at  high  noon  with  only 
a  small  animal  to  guide  him. 

I  was  familiar  enough  with  the  story 
of  Seeing  Eye  in  its  beginnings,  hardly 
two  decades  ago,  at  Fortunate  Fields,  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Eustis  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  its  sixteen  years  of  existence 
in  the  United  States.  I  was  willing  to 
grant  that  a  dog  was  the  nearest  substitute 
for  sight,  but  I  reserved  judgment  until 


the  day  my  dog  and  I  would  try  that  first 
crossing  of  Lexington  Avenue. 

Now,  although  Wizard  has  his  off  days 
when  he  would  rather  take  a  _taxi  or  a 
bus  than  walk  in  the  rain,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  by  some  plain 
balking,  as  a  usual  thing  he  takes  me 
wherever  I  want  to  go.  I  walk  from  my 
home  to  Fifth  Avenue,  crossing  Lexing- 
ton, Park,  and  Madison  Avenues  with  as 
much  safety  as  I  ever  did  and  twice  as 
frequently.  The  fact  that  Wizard  needs 
the  exercise  makes  me  get  out  more  often 
than  I  used  to.  Special  legislation  in 
New  York  State  permits  us  to  go  together 
on  all  transportation  systems.  .The  pub- 
lic is  stubbornly  of  the  opinion  that  I  am 
going  to  get  killed  in  the  revolving  doors 
and  I  always  have  to  explain  to  someone 
that  I  am  not. 

We  go  to  restaurants  for  lunch  or 
dinner.  When  I  am  seated,  Wizard 
obediently  downs  at  my  feet  and  stays 
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there.  Occasional  head  waiters  are  out- 
raged at  the  very  thought  of  a  dog.  At 
such  times  Wi/.anl  and  I  do  not  bother 
to  explain  that  Seeing  E\e  has  taken 
special  pains  to  show  us  how  to  behave 
at  table;  we  do  not  argue  because  other 
restaurants  are  glad  to  have  us. 

We  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  Wi/.ard  and  I  are  a  couple  of  hams 
and  we  love  it.  He  weighs  a  little  over 
sixty  pounds,  has  a  sort  of  brindle  coat — 
they  tell  me — and  a  curiously  black, 
wrinkled  face.  He  has  a  habit  of  keep- 
ing his  tongue  lolled  out  and  exposing 
his  teeth  in  a  way  that  quickly  clears  the 
path  for  us.  His  ferocious  appearance 
belies  his  character,  though.  I  have  never 
heard  him  bark.  He  is  susceptible  to 
moods,  and  I  have  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful  with  him  or  he  gets  worried 
about  me.  When  he  isn't  cheerful  I  worry 
about  him,  so  we  are  well  matched. 

They  have  an  apt  phrase  at  Seeing  Eye: 
the  dog  does  not  belong  to  you,  you 
belong  to  the  dog.  The  dogs  are  not 
"trained"  to  work  for  the  blind,  they 
are  persuaded.  And  all  their  professional 
lives  as  guide  dogs  thereafter,  they  have 
to  be  kept  persuaded. 

The  Training  Period 

Snow  lay  on  the  ground  the  February 
day  I  enrolled  with  fifteen  other  blind 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  We 
were  divided  into  two  groups  of  eight, 
each  with  its  instructor. 

I  was  taken  upstairs  to  the  comfortable 
room  I  would  share  with  another,  told 
where  to  hang  my  clothes,  where  to  find 
the  bathroom,  recreation  room  and  the 
way  to  the  dining  hall.  After  that  I  was 
expected  to  find  things  for  myself.  If 
you  lose  a  sock  or  a  shoe  you  can  ask 
someone  to  help  you  find  it,  but  you  must 
make  your  own  search  first.  You  butter 
your  own  bread,  cut  your  own  meat ; 
if  you  complain  that  you  have  never 
done  these  things  before,  you  are  told  it's 
about  time  you  started. 

No  one  can  give  a  man  independence ; 
he  must  find  it  himself.  This  is  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  Seeing  Eye.  Every 
important  member  of  the  staff  has  spent 
at  least  one  month  living  the  life  of  a 
blind  person,  his  vision  cut  off  by  a  close- 
fitting  black  mask,  until  he  too  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  without  sight.  Sympathy 
is  not  excluded,  but  pity  is. 

We  found  this  atmosphere  curiously 
refreshing.  The  staff  treated  us  as  com- 
plete equals  and  it  was  a  welcome  relief 
after  the  condolences  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Visitors  could  see  us  for  only 
two  hours  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays;  the 
inept  toui-h  of  the  public,  which  so  often 
destroys  self-confidence,  has  to  be  ex- 
cluded. For  Seeing  Eye  trains  not  only 
dogs,  but  people. 

The   sum    total    of    bad    bodily    habit- 


brought  by  individuals  to  Seeing  E 
often  forbiddingly  large.  They  are  taught 
not   merely   how    to   walk   in   confidence 
with  the  dog,  but  to  walk  freely,  rapidly 
and  with  grace  and  strength.     The  stu- 
dent's voice  sometimes  needs  training,  for 
it   is   the  medium   of   communication   be- 
tu  een    dog   and    master;   habitual    gruff- 
ne>s.    too    much    variation    of    mood    ex 
pressed  in  tone,  must  be  corrected. 

My  first  day  as  a  student  1  spent  at- 
tending lectures  by  the  chief  instructor, 
William  Dcbeta/,,  who  is  the  living  link 
with  the  original  work  in  Switzerland. 
The  next  day  I  met  Wi/.ard.  and  my 
r-even  classmates  were  assigned  their  own 
dogs.  Four  were  (lerman  shepherds, 
two  were  Labrador  retrievers,  and  I  had 
one  of  two  boxers. 

We  spent  two  days  getting  acquainted 
with  our  dogs.  Our  reactions  varied  with 
our  temperaments  and  experience.  Four 
of  the  students  had  never  had  dogs  be- 
fore and  were  unsure  of  themselves.  The 
rest  of  us  petted  and  praised  our  dogs 
extravagantly.  Each  man  was  sure  he 
had  the  pick  of  the  class. 

Wizard  and  the  other  seven  tlogs  had 
just  gone  through  some  three  months' 
training  with  our  instructor.  He  had 
learned  to  walk  in  the  light  harness  with 
the  U-shaped  handle,  pause  at  curbs,  stop 
for  passing  automobiles,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  lamp  posts.  He  had  also  con- 
ceived a  passionate  adoration  for  the 
instructor. 

On  the  fourth  day  when  we  first  tried 
walking  with  our  dogs  in  harness  on  the 
streets  of  Morristown,  Wizard  trotted 
beside  me  amiably,  responding  to  the  ten 
words  used  in  command.  But  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  he  was  cooperating 
because  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  instructor. 
It  now  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  to  show 
this  dog  I  was  the  more  desirable  master. 

The  instructor  assured  me  that  there 
would  come  a  definite  day  when  Wizard 


A  guide  dog  like  the  author's 


would  show  himself  my  dog.  The  in-B 
structor  would  recognize  that  moment  be-B 
cause  Wizard  would  no  longer  he  doing  \ 
by  rote  what  he  had  been  trained  to  do,  • 
but  would  be  actively  on  guard  for  my  I 
safety,  leading  me  around  puddles,  keep-  I 
ing  me  from  hitting  lamp  posts  and  mail  I 
boxes.  This  rapport  between  student  and  } 
dog  usually  takes  about  three  weeks.  \ 
Sometimes  it  never  takes  place,  and  then 
the  student  has  failed. 

Life  was  strenuous  at  Seeing  Eye.  We 
got  up  at  5  :4S  to  take  the  dogs  outdoors 
for  curbing.  The  hearty  breakfast  served 
at  seven  was  welcome.  By  eight  we  were 
on  the  streets  practicing,  our  instructor 
taking  us  in  pairs  with  our  dogs.  At 
lunch  we  always  took  our  dogs  to  table 
with  us  as  part  of  their  training.  They 
were  supposed  to  lie  perfectly  still  on 
command.  But  with  sixteen  dogs  in  one 
dining  hall,  sudden  eruptions  under  the 
table  were  excitingly  frequent.  At  one, 
we  were  back  on  the  streets.  Our  day 
ended  with  the  last  visit  of  the  dogs 
outdoors  at  eight. 

With  all  those  dogs  tethered  to  our 
beds,  things  happened  at  night  too.  A 
couple  of  them  had  to  be  cured  of  bark- 
ing every  time  anyone  moved.  The  in- 
structor got  even  less  sleep  than  we  did. 
There  was  always  some  student  waking 
him  with  the  news  that  'the  bed  chain 
had  broken  and  his  dog  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  his  dog  was  on  the  bed  and 
would  not  let  him  get  back  into  it,  or 
another  job  of  housebreaking  had  to  be 
done. 

A  Dog's  Intelligence 

After  spending  a  month  at  Seeing  Eye, 
I  can  never  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 
dogs  do  not  think.  If  thought  means  the 
power  to  form  judgments,  harbor  opin- 
ions, and  re(ain  memories,  certain  dogs 
do  have  it.  Dogs  can  become  aware  of 
responsibility  and  reason  with  this  aware- 
ness as  a  basis. 

Pure  blood,  incidentally,  is  not  one  of 
Seeing  Eye's  norms;  many  a  dog  with  a 
questionable  grandfather  makes  the  grade. 
Intelligence  ranks  high  among  the  speci- 
fications. But,  curiously,  some  dogs  have 
altogether  too  much  intelligence  for  See- 
ing Eye  work.  After  a  week  or  two 
training  with  the  instructor,  such  a  dog 
sometimes  decides  that  this  is  too  much 
like  work  and  spends  more  time  devising 
ways  of  getting  out  of  his  contract  than 
of  fulfilling  it. 

It  has  offen  been  asked  if  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  actually  realize  their  masters  can- 
not see.  The  staff  well  knows  that  the 
dogs  recognize  the  difference  between  the 
blind  and  the  visioned.  As  they  lie 
sprawled  in  the  recreation  room  or  dining 
hall,  they  do  not  change  position  when 
a  sighted  person  steps  close  to  them.  But 
let  a  blind  person  approach  and  they  pull 
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their  paws  to  safety  or  silently  find  an- 
other position. 

When  Wizard  made  the  discovery  that 
I  could  not  see,  his  attitude  at  first 
changed  from  indifference  to  something 
worse.  That  meant  he  could  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  me.  He  observed  that 
I  did  not  know  when  I  was  at  the  end 
of  a  street  until  I  touched  the  curb.  If 
he  just  succeeded  in  turning  me  ever  so 
neatly  at  a  corner  before  taking  me  to 
the  curb,  he  could  deflect  me  to  the 
warmth  of  the  bus  station  or  toward  the 
automobile  in  which  we  had  come  from 
the  school,  thus  saving  himself  an  hour's 
practice  with  me. 

Wizard's  tricks  marked  a  crucial  point 
in  my  own  training.  My  classmates  be- 
gan having  the  same  trouble,  and  we  were 
disappointed  and  gloomy.  The  instructor 
knew  what  was  happening,  however.  The 
time  had  come  to  administer  discipline. 
Until  then,  we  had  not  been  allowed  to 
use  more  than  a  mild,  verbal  reproof, 
although  we  were  expected  to  give  loud 
and  extravagant  praise  when  the  dog  did 
his  job  correctly.  Now  we  were  taught 
to  give  our  words  authority,  by  an  expert 
tug  on  the  leash.  This  was  not  punish- 
ment. Dogs  are  never  punished  ;  they  arc- 
corrected.  The  correction  must  come  in- 
stantly upon  the  realization  by  the  master 
that  the  dog  is  doing  something  wrong; 
and  when  the  dog  resumes  doing  things 
the  correct  way,  the  praise  must  be  un- 
mistakable. 

What  makes  the  dog  finally  decide  to 
assume  full  responsibility  seems  to  be 
beyond  human  understanding.  He  will 
go  to  sleep  under  his  master's  bed  at 
Seeing  Eye  one  night  without  it  and  the 
next  morning  awaken  with  it.  From  that 
point  on  the  master  is  safe.  He  can  cross 
any  street  or  proceed  up  the  most  crowded 
sidewalk  with  assurance.  His  period  of 
training,  except  for  a  few  technical  point- 
ers, is  over.  He  is  ready  to  go  home. 

Independence  Regained 

Graduation  at  Seeing  Eye  is  as  casual 
as  was  matriculation.  There  are  no  di- 
plomas. We  do  go  to  the  executive 
offices  to  arrange  to  pay  our  bill,  a  last 
manifestation  of  Seeing  Eye's  philosophy 
of  sympathy  without  pity.  Our  dogs 
might  as  well  be  given  to  us  for  nothing, 
the  discrepancy  is  so  great  between  what 
they  have  cost  and  what  we  will  pay. 
The  cost  is  six  or  seven  times  what  we 
will  be  charged.  But  we  are  not  told 
that. 

We  are  told  the  price  to  us:  $150. 
The  men  who  come  for  their  second  or 
third  dogs  pay  $50.  The  cost  to  service- 
men is  $1.  For  persons  for  whom  tin- 
price  is  hard  to  come  by,  credit  is  ex- 
tended for  months  or  even  years. 

As  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit 
philanthropic  agency,  organized  on  a 


membership  basis,  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  its  services  and  the  tuition  it 
charges  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
through  memberships  and  contributions. 
Though  there  is  always  a  short  waiting 
list,  the  agency  manages  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  blind  men  and  w"omen 
from  every  part  of  the  country  who  are 
eligible  for  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  Eligibility 
in  this  instance  means  coming  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  and  having  an  instinc- 
tive liking  for  dogs. 

Wizard   is   now  my  dog,   or   rather   I 
am    Wizard's   man,   but    I   cannot   sav   I 


am  any  hero  to  him.  He  insists  upon 
regular  mealtimes  and  when  I  stay  over- 
long  on  visits,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know  that  we  should  be  goin^.  When 
my  temper  flares,  he  just  sits  on  his  broad 
bottom  until  it  blows  over.  For  some 
unfathomable  reason  he  loves  bars  and 
is  not  helping  my  reputation  by  occasion- 
ally turning  into  one  without  an  order 
from  me. 

People  still  try  to  help  us  cross  the 
street  and  we  thank  them  politely.  But 
I  do  not  need  their  help  any  more.  For 
Wizard  has  given  me  back  the  thing  I 
value  most — my  independence. 


Undergraduate  Training 

ANNE  FENLASON 

The  chairman  of  the  AASSW's  committee  on  pre-professional  training 
for  social  work,  and  faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
tells  of  the  committee's  recommendations  for  undergraduate  training. 


WITH  wartime  pressures  necessity  has 
again  become  the  mother  of  changes 
of  permanent  value.  Forced  to  a  reexami- 
nation  of  its  program  and  policies  by  the 
continued  pressure  for  trained  personnel, 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  recently  approved  recom- 
mendations for  fundamental  changes  in 
its  plans  of  education  for  social  work. 

These  recommendations,  born  of  the 
crises  of  the  depression  and  the  war,  are 
cumulative  results  rather  than  cataclysmic 
ones. 

There  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  social 
workers  even  before  the  depression  and 
the  war.  To  the  contrary,  there  has 
always  been  a  shortage  of  workers  with 
full  professional  equipment.  This  fact 
was  obscured  when  the  shortage  was  in 
terms  of  hundreds,  when  applicants  came 
unsought  to  agencies,  and  when  students 
enrolled  in  schools  of  social  work  with 
little  or  no  inducement. 

The  primary  and  continuing  obligation 
of  schools  of  social  work  is  to  provide  an 
education  which  will  enable  its  graduates 
to  render  competent  social  service.  How- 
ever, there  now  is  the  grave  obligation  of 
considering  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
aid  in  meeting  the  shortage  of  workers. 
They  must  anticipate  in  their  planning 
an  accelerated  demand  for  trained  work- 
ers which  will  come  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  war  when  the  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  conversion  of  war-born 
industries  to  peacetime  production,  the 
flow  of  students  back  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  other  reversals  of  present 
trends  must  be  met  with  a  minimum  of 
social  and  personal  disorganization.  The 
challenge  to  the  schools  of  social  work 
is  to  meet  these  situations  and  still  provide 


the  kind  of  education  which  professional 
competence  demands. 

The  failure  thus  far  of  the  AASSW 
member  schools  to  recruit  enough  students 
to  meet  existing  demands,  and  the  lowered 
standards  in  merit  system  and  civil  ser- 
vice, are  factors  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  outside  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  offering  training 
on  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 

In  a  recent  study,  Esther  Lucile  Brown 
has  found  that  twenty-two  such  colleges 
and  universities  are  offering  curricula 
roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the  mem- 
ber schools;  fourteen  additional  colleges 
and  universities  offer  sequences  in  social 
work,  mostly  at  an  undergraduate  level; 
at  least  eighteen  institutions  offer  three 
or  four  undergraduate  courses  in  social 
work,  and  at  least  ninety-four  colleges  or 
universities  offer  one  or  more  under- 
graduate courses. 

A  Growing  Trend 

This  analysis,  which  makes  no  pretense 
of  being  comprehensive  or  completely  ac- 
curate, is  important  in  that  it  calls  our 
attention  forcibly  to  what  is  a  rapidly 
growing  trend  rather  than  a  status.  An- 
other indication  of  the  trend  has  been  an 
organized  movement  of  southwestern  col- 
leges to  form  a  professional  association  of 
colleges  interested  in  offering  full  training 
for  social  work  on  an  undergraduate  basis. 
More  recently,  a  group  of  educators  from 
the  social  science  faculties  of  state  sup- 
ported institutions  has  formed  the  "Na- 
tional Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Ad- 
ministration." The  schools  represented 
in  this  organization  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  preparation  for  social  work  on 
an  undergraduate  basis. 
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The  idea  of  undergraduate  education  is 
not  nr\v.  l"p  to  1937,  it  was  a  recog- 
.•  ot  proffsMonal  education  for 
social  work.  In  that  year,  however,  a 
change  was  made  which  limited  profes- 
sional education  to  the  graduate  years. 
But  even  then  it  was  not  assumed  that  the 
two  graduate  schools  of  social  work 
could  ever  either  recruit  or  provide 
trained  personnel  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
staff  agencies  adequately. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  qualified 
personnel,  which  the  graduates  from 
schools  of  social  work  represent.  Never- 
theless, the  failure  to  recruit  sufficient  stu- 
dents  for  such  training  results  in  dis- 
illusionment to  agencies  and  communities 
which  have  reached  a  point  of  demanding 
competent  workers.  Every  time  a  rural 
community  or  an  urban  agency  is  forced 
to  employ  a  worker  with  less  equipment 
than  the  job  demands,  professional  and 
educational  standards  are  impaired.  The 
impact  on  the  merit  system  of  having  to 
appoint  provisional  and  unqualified 
workers  jeopardizes  the  entire  merit  plan. 
Once  standards  are  lowered,  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  retrieve. 

Pre-professional  Preparation 

Few  people  would  dispute  the  value  of 
undergraduate  social  work  courses  in  in- 
stitutions where  the  graduate  social  work 
curriculum  is  rooted  in  pre-professional 
preparation  based  on  an  interdepartmental 
sequence  taught  by  competent  instructors, 
including  some  of  the  social  work  staff. 
In  such  institutions  the  undergraduate 
courses  are  in  the  form  of  sequences, 
planned  and  sponsored  by  the  school  of 
social  work,  which  utilizes  other  depart- 
ments as  well  as  its  own  to  the  focus  of 
later  professional  work. 

Quite  a  different  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  attempt  of  a  social  science  faculty 
in  a  small  college  with  an  overworked 
academic  staff  trying  to  take  on  the  ad- 
ditional task  of  vocational  training.  And 
again,  a  very  different  aspect  is  presented 
by  a  strong  graduate  school  of  social  work 
functioning  relatively  independently  of  so- 
cial science  faculties  and  making  little 
functional  use  of  the  university  with 
which  it  is  affiliated.  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  faculties  of  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  and  those  of  the  social  science 
departments  of  arts  colleges,  in  an  effort 
to  formulate  the  best  possible  undergradu- 
ate program,  is  important  to  professional 
education. 

This  implies  that  undergraduate  se- 
quences would  be  planned  as  the  first 
stage  in  social  work  education ;  that  they 
would  be  considered  as  pre-professional ; 
that  their  curricula  would  be  drawn  from 
many  departments  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, including  some  offerings  by  the 
social  work  staff,  to  form  an  undergradu- 


ate course  of  study  focused  toward  social 
work.  Such  a  course  might  make  the  arts 
college  graduate  more  useful  in  immediate 
employment  in  a  social  work  agency  with- 
out detracting  from  its  value  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  graduate  curriculum  in  so- 
cial "Work. 

Changed  Concepts 

The  changes  recommended  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  last  January 
by  its  committee  on  pre-professional  edu- 
cation for  social  work  related  both  to  con- 
cepts of  professional  training  and  to  curri- 
culum content.  The  committee's  report, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  association  as  a 
whole,  embodied  the  fundamental  concept 
that  education  for  social  work  should 
represent  a  planned  progression  from  the 
undergraduate  years  through  the  two 
graduate  years. 

In  line  with  this  concept,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  three  levels  of  training 
for  social  work:  the  undergraduate  level 
which  is  both  pre-professional  and  sub- 
professional  ;  the  first-year  graduate  level 
which  represents  a  year  of  generic  prepa- 
ration for  social  work;  the  second-year 
graduate  level  which  represents  the  ter- 
mination of  full  professional  training  and 
includes  concentration  in  some  specialized 
field  of  social  work. 

Eventually  it  should  be  possible  to  ac- 
cord proper  recognition  at  the  different 
levels,  so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  students 
and  social  agencies  that  they  represent  dif- 
ferent stages  of  professional  development. 
This  suggestion  was  presented  by  the 
committee  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  and 
approved  at  the  meeting.  It  poses  a  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  an  educational  prob- 
lem and  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
jointly  by  professional  organizations  and 
the  educational  associations.  It  must  also 
await  job  analyses  in  the  various  fields  of 
social  work. 

According  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, the  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum, as  the  initial  phase  in  education  for 
social  work,  must  be  designed  to  serve  any 
of  three  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  a  reservoir  of  potentially 
able  students  who  will  eventually  enroll 
in  the  graduate  courses  either  as  a  pro- 
gression   from    their   undergraduate   cur- 
riculum  or   as   students    returning    from 
practice  later  for  professional  training. 

2.  To  recruit  more  professional  person- 
nel to  be  immediately  useful  to  a  social 
work  agency  or  social  work  program. 

3.  To  recruit  to  social  work  persons  un- 
able to  go  on  into  graduate  training  for 
various   personal    reasons,    but   who   have 
capacity  for   further  development   in   an 
in-service  training  program. 

The  committee  deliberately  avoided 
making  specific  recommendations  as  to  un- 
dergraduate content,  fearing  that  prema- 


ture crystallization  would  prevent,  rather 
than  further,  the  sound  evolution  of  an  in- 
tegrated program.  "What  recommenda- 
tions were  made  as  to  content  were  based 
upon  the  general  principle  that  any  course 
offered  on  an  undergraduate  level  umild, 
of  necessity,  differ  from  the  same  subject 
offered  as  a  graduate  course.  Fo 
ample,  a  differential  characteristic  of  a 
methods  course  at  the  graduate  level 
would  be  a  specific  application  to  a  phase 
of  social  welfare.  In  most  instances  it 
would  be  accompanied  by  and  integrated 
with  field  practice.  In  contrast,  the  un- 
dergraduate course  would  be  extensive 
and  general. 

The  undergraduate  courses  would  be 
drawn  from  many  departments  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  to  form  a  planned  se- 
quence of  study  focused  toward  social 
vork.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
be  reserved  for  graduate  work,  courses 
that  are  truly  graduate  in  character  - 
whether  concerned  with  the  technicalities 
of  social  work  or  with  related  fields. 

Curriculum  Content 

As  a  suggestion  for  curriculum  build- 
ing, the  committee  advised  that  content  at 
the  different  levels  be  related  to  the  voca- 
tional goal  rather  than  molded  in  con- 
formity to  custom.  There  probably  is  no 
undergraduate  course  which  could  not  be 
developed  into  a  graduate  one  by  revision 
of  content  and  possibly  by  different  teach- 
ing methods.  However,  many  courses 
now  carried  on  the  graduate  level  are 
either  now  undergraduate  in  character  or 
warrant  adaptation  to  the  initial  level. 

Undergraduate  offerings  fall  naturally 
into  three  groups: 

1.  Social  science  courses,  selected  frorn 
various  departments  for  the  background 
knowledge  they  afford  the  social  worker. 

The  professional  worker  in  any  field 
needs  to  understand  its  background  —  the 
world  in  which  it  has  developed  and  in 
which  it  is  being  carried  on.  In  social 
work,  courses  in  economics,  political  sci- 
ence, sociology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
and  history  may  be  combined  in  various 
ways  to  present  this  picture.  These  and 
similar  courses  are  historical  and  informa- 
tional in  character.  Their  meaning  is  un- 
related to  the  practice  of  social  work,  even 
though  they  may  bring  to  practice  a  deeper 
and  different  significance. 

2.  Courses  focused  more  directly  to  the 
practice  of  social  work. 

These  are  mainly  discussion  courses  for 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  student 
with  the  range  and  scope  of  problems  en- 
countered in  social  work  practice  and  of 
affording  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
means  of  meeting  them.  "The  Field  of 
Social  Work"  is  a  topic  properly  in  this 
category,  as  are  courses  in  surveying  the 
community  and  social  welfare,  child  wel- 
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fare,  and  aspects  of  government  affecting 
human  welfare.  These  courses  serve  as 
introductions  to  the  professional  ones  to 
follow.  They  are  foundations,  civically 
and  socially  useful  for  any  student  in- 
terested in  and  responsible  for  the  world 
in  which  he  lives. 

3.  General  methods  courses  applicable 
to  other  disciplines  and  professions  as  well 
as  to  social  work. 

Skill  is  acquired  rather  than  taught, 
but  certain  methods,  general  in  applica- 
tion, can  be  taught  to  undergraduates  to 
their  subsequent  advantage,  either  as  non- 
professional  workers  in  agencies,  or  as  ad- 
vanced professional  students.  Statistics, 
for  example,  is  a  widely  applicable  method 
which,  if  taught  to  the  undergraduate, 
will  come  in  handy  later  either  in  prac- 
tice or  in  advanced  study. 

Interviewing  is  another  method  widely 
applicable.  It  could  be  taught  in  general 
terms  at  the  undergraduate  level,  using 
illustrations  drawn  freely  from  other  pro- 
fessions and  disciplines.  Certainly  social 
work,  although  it  can  take  credit  for  hav- 
ing developed  interviewing  into  an  art,  is 
not  the  only  profession  which  uses  this 
method.  Where  students  as  undergradu- 
ates have  had  basic  methods  of  interview- 
ing, there  naturally  follows  a  much  deeper 
study  of  its  dynamics  as  a  tool  in  social 
case  work. 

Observation  and  Experience 

Field  work  presents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  a  planned  progression 
of  social  work  preparation.  The  com- 
mittee maintains  that  as  now  developed 
in  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  it 
should  be  retained  at  the  graduate  level, 
for  field  work  and  class  work  represent 
an  integration  of  theory  and  practice  into 
one  learning  experience.  Moreover,  there 
is  validity  in  the  older  argument  that  field 
work  experience  involves  responsibilities 
which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  an  imma- 
ture person. 

As  a  substitute  for  field  work  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level,  the  committee  suggests 
a  program  of  either  "planned  observation" 
or  "limited  participation." 

Controlled  undergraduate  exper'ence 
in  a  social  agency  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages for  the  student:  it  enhances  the 
meaning  of  the  classroom  course,  giving  it 
a  vitality  which  might  do  much  to  recruit 
him  to  graduate  training;  it  integrates 
theory  and  experience  at  an  early  state ; 
it  affords  experience  which  aids  in  the 
maturing  process;  it  conserves  and  intensi- 
fies the  principle  of  service.  The  response 
of  students  to  the  request  for  volunteer 
service  in  group  work  agencies  and  in  war 
services  is  ample  evidence  of  an  impulse 
for  service  which  has  not  always  been  con- 
served nor  utilized. 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  school  which 
has  tried  this  plan  suggests  its  possibilities. 


Agency  placements  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  course  entitled  "The  Field  of 
Social  Work."  Twenty-three  social  serv- 
ice agencies  were  used,  including  group 
work  and  family  welfare  agencies,  chil- 
dren's institutions,  children's  wards  in 
hospitals,  and  two  research  organizations. 
The  students'  assignments  were  specific. 
They  varied  with  the  type  of  agency  and 
were  well  within  the  students'  capacities. 

An  alternate  to  a  program  of  con- 
trolled participation  might  be  one  of  ob- 
servation of  phases  of  welfare  work.  This 
might  be  based  on  the  technique  of  obser- 
vation developed  in  child  study  centers. 
Under  either  plan  the  agencies  would  have 
to  be  carefully  selected  and  the  experience 
tied  into  classroom  work. 

In  making  these  tentative  suggestions 
for  curriculum  revision  the  AASSW  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  it  is  on  controversial 
ground,  particularly  in  regard  to  certain 
introductory  and  methods  courses.  If  the 
suggestions  are  viewed  abstractly,  how- 
ever, rather  than  in  terms  of  current 
school  practice,  much  of  the  controversial 
nature  becomes  dissipated.  Any  course  on 
an  undergraduate  level  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  different  from  a  graduate  course 
in  the  same  subject.  The  offering  of  a 
subject  on  an  undergraduate  basis  would 
not  preclude  the  teaching  of  the  same 
subject  on  a  graduate  basis  but  with  dif- 
ferent intent,  by  different  methods  and 
through  richer  content. 

Role  of  the  Arts  Colleges 

Since  the  problems  of  pre-social  work 
education  are  inevitably  interwoven  with 
the  entire  problem  of  social  work  educa- 
tion, any  proposals  affecting  "undergradu- 
ate curriculum"  ought  to  be  weighed  by 
the  curriculum  committee  of  the  AASSW, 
the  committee  on  wartime  services,  the 
administrative  committees  of  the  AA- 
SSW, and  the  representative  national  so- 
cial work  agencies.  Above  all,  the  recom- 
mendations ought  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  collaboration  and  cooperation  of  the 
various  educational  associations  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  as  well  as  with 
the  professional  social  work  organizations. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  colleges 
of  science,  literature  and  arts,  rather  than 
the  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  are 
the  institutions  which  provide  the  under- 
graduate phases  of  social  work  education. 

The  past  failure  of  the  profession  of  so- 
cial work  to  recognize  that  the  arts  col- 
leges have  a  legitimate  and  important 
function  in  social  work  education  and  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  to  this  end,  is  re- 
flected today  in  the  extent  to  which  social 
work  is  ignored  in  these  colleges,  while 
such  disciplines  as  public  administration, 
psychology,  sociology,  and  educational 
psychology  are  included  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  counseling  or  guidance  in  ad- 
ministration, industry,  and  education. 


Such  omission  implies  deficiencies  in  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  social  work 
profession  and  a  failure  to  demonstrate  to 
other  disciplines  and  the  employing  public 
that  it  has  developed  a  methodology  that 
might  be  helpful,  if  not  essential,  to  any- 
one dealing  in  social  and  human  rela- 
tionships. 

In  colleges  where  recognition  is  ac- 
corded to  social  work,  there  sometimes 
emerges  the  academic  complication  that 
preparation  for  other  vocations  which 
could  use  social  work  tools  and  methods 
is  offered  on  an  undergraduate  basis,  while 
the  schools  of  social  work  admit  only 
graduate  students.  Home  economics, 
journalism,  nursing,  and  particularly  pub- 
lic health  nursing,  child  welfare  educa- 
tion, speech  pathology,  and  educational 
and  clinical  psychology  are  some  of  the 
departments  within  universities  that  are 
calling  upon  schools  of  social  work  for 
methods  and  skills  which  their  students 
will  need  in  practice.  Turning  away  these 
students  means  either  that  they  will  be 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  use- 
ful skills  for  their  own  professions  or  that 
the  other  departments  will  set  up  special 
courses  in  interviewing,  case  recording, 
community  organization,  and  the  like. 

While  the  concept  of  undergraduate 
preparation  for  social  work  as  pre-profes- 
sional  seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  subject  arise 
partly  from  the  fear  that  any  inclusion  of 
vocational  content  at  a  lower  level  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  professional 
standards;  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
social  work  educators,  teaching  in  varied 
settings,  tend  to  interpret  the  problem  in 
terms  of  the  institutional  setting  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar. 

A  Two-Fold  Obligation 

The  AASSW's  committee  on  Pre-Pro- 
fessional  Education  for  Social  Work  has 
been  frank  in  stating  that  its  recommen- 
dations do  not  pretend  to  give  final  an- 
swers to  any  of  the  problems  involved. 
These  are  inevitably  bound  up  with  three 
diverse  types  of  social  institutions:  the 
graduate  school  of  social  work ;  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work ;  the  liberal  arts 
college.  The  ramifications  are  too  compli- 
cated for  any  specific  and  crystallized 
program  to  be  projected  at  this  time  with- 
out careful  and  detailed  study  by  the 
three  institutions  involved. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  report 
has  been  to  refocus  the  emphasis  of  the 
present  educational  plan  so  that  under- 
graduate education  will  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  preparation  for  social 
work.  Building  up  and  strengthening  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  is  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  two-fold  obligation  of 
schools  of  social  work  to  supply  more 
workers  to  the  profession  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  professional  standards. 
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Fighting  Infantile  Paralysis 

DON  W.  GUDAKUNST,  M.D. 

The   home  front  in  the  war  against  poliomyelitis  described  by  the 
medical  director  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 


OUTBREAKS  of  infantile  paralysis 
this  past  summer  indicate  that  1944 
may  go  down  in  the  history  of  poliomye- 
litis as  one  of  the  worst  years  since  1916, 
when  the  largest  epidemic  of  the  disease  in 
America  was  recorded.  For  the  first 
thirty-one  weeks  of  this  year  3,992  cases 
were  reported  as  against  2,903  for  the 
same  period  in  1931,  which  saw  this  coun- 
try's second  worst  epidemic  of  the  disease. 
This  sharp  increase  in  cases  plus  the  war- 
time shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
physical  therapists,  has  made  the  problem 
of  fighting  infantile  paralysis  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever. 

One  weapon  forged  by  the  American 
people  to  carry  on  this  fight  is  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
a  non-profit  membership  corporation 
formed  in  1938  when  it  became  evident 
that  only  through  a  national  organization 
could  the  war  against  the  disease  be 
pressed  to  the  fullest.  But  the  war  is  car- 
ried on  not  only  from  the  top. 

Today,  there  exists  throughout  the 
country  a  chain  of  local  organizations  cov- 
ering nearly  all  of  our  3,070  counties  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition:  "No  polio- 
myelitis victim  must  be  allowed  to  be 
without  medical  care  because  of  lack  of 
money."  These  chapters  of  the  National 
Foundation  are  in  the  front  line  of  battle 
against  the  suffering  and  crippling  which 
accompany  infantile  paralysis.  Along 
with  local  health  authorities  they  serve 
today  not  only  in  regions  with  serious 
outbreaks  but  throughout  the  nation,  for 
communities  must  be  prepared  to  care  for 
potential  victims  and  advised  in  regard  to 
precautions. 

The  Local  Chapters 

The  National  Foundation's  function  is 
to  direct,  stimulate  and  coordinate  re- 
search in  and  treatment  and  prevention  of 
poliomyelitis.  But  to  wage  this  war  ef- 
ficiently, a  network  of  individual  units 
had  to  be  created  to  give  direct  service  to 
infantile  paralysis  victims  and  to  organize 
preventive  work  in  local  communities. 
Working  in  these  chapters  are  35,000  men 
and  women.  Only  eighty-six  of  them  are 
paid— forty  state  representatives  of  the 
parent  organization  and  forty-six  office 
workers.  The  rest  are  volunteers,  about 
5.000  of  them  professional  workers:  do<-- 
tois,  nurse*,  public  health  authorities,  so- 
cial workers,  teachers. 

Tvpical  chapter  personnel  usually  con- 
sists of  the  local  health  officer,  the  direc- 


tor of  the  community  nurses'  organiza- 
tion, a  banker  or  businessman  who  acts  as 
treasurer,  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  large  centers  of  population  in  tin- 
territory  covered.  In  addition,  each  chap- 
ter has  a  medical  advisory  board  or  of- 
ficer, for  no  monies  are  dispersed  without 
the  considered  judgment  of  those  trained 
in  medical  care. 

The  chapters  do  not  offer  medical  treat- 
ment, but  their  main  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  financial  means  for  following  out  doc- 
tors' instructions.  Poliomyelitis  victims 
who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  chapters 
are  referred  to  their  own  doctors  when- 
ever possible.  When  the  doctors  use  the 
hot-pack  methods  of  Nurse  Elizabeth 
Kenny,  the  necessary  materials  are  pro- 
vided. Where  doctors  prefer  other 
methods,  splints,  casts  and  other  equip- 
ment are  provided. 

Concerning  the  much  publicized  Kenny 
controversy,  Basil  O'Connor,  president  of 
the  National  Foundation,  has  issued  this 
statement:  "The  somewhat  controversial 
situation  as  to  the  exact  merit  of  each 
phase  of  the  Kenny  method  does  not  alter 
the  National  Foundation's  policy  in  any 
way.  The  National  Foundation  will  con- 
tinue to  support  testing  and  evaluating  the 
method  in  the  many  hospitals  and  clinic- 
when  carried  out  by  physicians  and  insti- 
tutions of  repute.  It  will  also  continue  to 
make  available  to  the  public  such  values 
as  the  Kenny  method  may  possess  by  spon- 
soring and  financing  instruction  in  the 
methods  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  physical 
therapy  technicians  in  recognized  institu- 
tions." Many  chapters  have  paid  for  the 
training  of  local  hospital  personnel  in 
modern  methods  of  treatment,  including 
the  Kenny  technique. 

The  work  of  any  chapter  illustrates  one 
phase  of  democracy  in  action.  When  an 
epidemic  strikes,  every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  succor  to  the  victims  quickly,  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently.  The  major  cri- 
terion for  extending  aid  is:  "Is  medical 
care  necessary?"  Patients  need  not  be  in- 
digent to  be  eligible. 

All  or  part  of  the  financial  expense  in- 
curred in  caring  for  victims  may  be  met 
by  the  chapter,  which  does  not  replace, 
but  supplements,  the  services  available 
through  other  sources.  When  a  chapter 
finds  its  resources  for  the  care  of  patients 
exhausted  because  of  epidemic  condition^, 
it  may  receive  an  advance  from  the  parent 
organization  of  whatever  sums  may  be 
necessary. 


For  example,  this  summer  when  the 
first  serious  outbreak  of  infantile  paralysis 
occurred  in  western  North  Carolina,  the 
ninety-nine  county  chapters  of  that  Stan- 
pooled  50  percent  of  their  cash  on  hand 
in  a  central  Polio  Emergency  Fund  Com- 
mittee with  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  the 
state  capital.  In  addition,  the  national 
headquarters  advanced  more  than  $100,- 
000  for  epidemic  aid.  All  affected  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  could  call  on  this 
central  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  car- 
ing for  cases  as  they  developed. 

As  the  toll  rose,  an  emergency  hospital 
was  created  in  a  former  children's  camp 
at  Hickory,  to  which  patients  were 
brought  from  surrounding  areas.  Army 
hospital  tents  were  erected  as  wards  for 
overflow  patients.  More  than  one  hundred 
nurses  were  recruited  and  sent  into  Hick- 
ory, Charlotte,  and  Gastonia,  where  hos- 
pital facilities  were  available. 

The  cooperation  of  the  state  and  county 
health  authorities,  the  local  chapters,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  made  possible 
adequate  care  and  modern  treatment  for 
all  the  428  patients  reported  through  the 
end  of  July.  It  was  as  stimulating  a 
demonstration  of  initiative  and  coopera- 
tion as  any  public  health  worker  has  seen. 

What  They  Do 

Each  chapter  participates  in  the  annual 
fund-raising  appeal  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation which  occurs  in  January.  They 
turn  over  50  percent  of  the  monies  they 
collect.  It  is  this  money  which  pays  for 
the  gigantic  program  of  research  in  polio- 
myelitis conducted  in  more  than  fifty 
noted  institutions  by  scientists.  The  other 
50  percent  is  retained  by  the  chapters  to 
administer  to  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve. 

The  work  of  the  national  organization 
is  broad  and  general,  consisting  of  support 
through  the  financial  grants  to  those 
working  in  virus  research,  after-effects  re- 
search, epidemiology,  public  education, 
training  of  medical,  nursing  and  physical 
therapy  personnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the 
chapter  is  individual.  When  epidemics 
strike,  the  chapter  is  besieged  with  re- 
quests for  aid.  That  aid  is  flexible.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
suffering  of  those  stricken  with  the  dis- 
ease is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  finding,  transporting,  and 
paying  for  additional  nurses  or  physical 
therapists;  of  providing  a  special  bed  in 
the  home  for  a  patient  well  enough  to 
leave  the  hospital;  of  driving  families  ot 
patients  to  visit  their  sick  children,  hus- 
bands or  wives;  of  obtaining  additional 
hospital  facilities  so  that  victims  can  re- 
ceive the  skillful  care  necessary  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease;  of  providing 
clerical  workers  to  assist  health  officers, 
doctors,  ;uii|  hospital  staffs;  or  of  pau'ng 
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for  all  or  part  of  the  hospital,  medical, 
nursing  and  other  care  for  the  patient's 
period  of  illness,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  case. 

While  many  of  these  services  must  be 
rendered  by  professional  and  technical 
workers,  the  lay  volunteer  plays  an  impor- 
tant role.  Chapter  volunteers  man  tele- 
phones in  county  headquarters,  help  col- 
lect equipment  for  treatment  (wool, 
waterproof  materials,  safety  pins, 
wringers,  and  lumber  for  bed-boards  and 
foot  rests),  find  housing  for  nurses  and 
physical  therapists  arriving  in  a  stricken 
area,  meet  professional  personnel  at  trains 
and  facilitate  their  getting  to  work. 

Because  the  chapter's  interest  is  in  see- 
ing that  every  patient,  regardless  of  age, 
race,  creed  or  color,  receives  proper  care, 
cooperation  of  many  community  forces  is 
called  for.  The  chapter  cannot  do  the 
whole  job,  but  it  can  coordinate  the  work 
and  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  other  agencies 
which  are  not  set  up  to  provide  a  full  and 
complete  service  to  infantile  paralysis  suf- 
ferers. 

Each  chapter  must  know  what  already 
is  being  done  in  the  county :  where  the 
hospitals  are;  which  ones  admit  com- 
municable disease  patients;  where  there 
are  facilities  for  convalescent  care;  how 
many  orthopedic  nurses  are  available ; 
where  there  are  skilled  technicians.  While 
chapters  pay  the  expenses  of  additional 
facilities  or  personnel  when  needed,  they 
do  not  operate  their  own  clinics  or  treat- 
ment institutions. 

Cooperation 

The  state  services  for  crippled  children, 
financed  by  state  and  federal  funds,  ren- 


Volunteer  nurses'  aides,  trained  in  the  care  of  polio  patients,  assist  hospital  personnel 


der  valuable  services  to  infantile  paralysis 
victims  as  well  as  to  others.  These  agen- 
cies aid  crippled  children  by  correcting 
physical  defects  when  possible,  by  provid- 
ing for  their  education,  and  by  offering 
vocational  training.  The  chapters  do  not 
intrude  upon  these  services,  but  supple- 
ment them,  by  rendering  the  special  aids 
to  infantile  paralysis  victims  that  other 
agencies  cannot  give. 

When  a  poliomyelitis  epidemic  arises 
the  gaps  in  government  services  loom  large 
and  the  work  of  the  local  chapter  fills  the 


Local  chapters  of  the  NFIP  arrange  for  home  treatment  and  furnish  the  necessary  equipment 


breach.  And  they  do  not  limit  their 
services  to  children.  The  term  "infantile 
paralysis"  really  is  misleading.  The  dis- 
ease seldom  affects  infants  less  than  a 
year  old.  While  the  bulk  of  its  victims 
are  children,  an  appreciable  number  of 
adults  contract  it.  Because  the  services  of 
state  crippled  children's  agencies  are  ex- 
tended only  to  persons  under  twenty-one, 
full  arrangements  for  adult  poliomyelitis 
victims  are  the  responsibility  of  the  county 
chapters  of  the  National  Foundation. 

The  chapters  also  extend  financial  aid 
to  families  who  by  definition  of  govern- 
ment authorities  are  not  indigent,  be- 
cause there  is  a  wage-earner  making 
enough  money  for  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, but  who  are  burdened  with  the  addi- 
tional expenses  incidental  to  the  care  of  a 
child  with  infantile  paralysis.  For  many, 
a  case  the  cost  of  such  care  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,000  a  year.  The  chapters 
may  pay  all  of  the  cost,  or  adjust  the 
amount  of  aid  to  fit  the  circumstances. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  work 
of  the  chapters  ends  when  an  epidemic 
subsides.  Most  victims  must  receive  con- 
valescent care  if  they  are  to  return  to  so- 
ciety as  useful  citizens.  There  is  little 
publicity  attached  to  this  phase  of  the 
chapters'  work,  but  it  goes  on  constantly. 
For  some  of  the  victims  long  hospitaliza- 
tion  is  required ;  for  others,  periodic  visits 
to  orthopedic  clinics  and  doctors.  Wheel 
chairs  must  be  bought,  leg  braces  pro- 
cured, special  shoes  made,  hydrotherapy 
obtained.  Fortunately,  through  prompt 
and  adequate  treatment,  50  percent  of  all 
persons  stricken  by  the  disease  can  be 
brought  back  to  a  physical  condition  which 
is  normal  or  nearlv  normal. 
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Fact  Finding 

Only  by  studying  what  has  happened 
before  can  scientists  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  project  intelligently  their 
efforts  in  solving  an  enigma.  Because 
poliomyelitis  is  still  largely  an  enigma, 
fact  finding  is  an  important  phase  of  the 
fight  against  it.  The  chapters  perform  an 
integral  part  of  this  work  by  compiling 
careful  data  on  each  polio  victim.  Their 
women's  divisions  are  hard  at  work  on  a 
polio  census  to  find  out,  county  by  county, 
how  many  people  in  their  territory  have 
had  the  disease.  The  name,  address,  physi- 
cian, diagnosis,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation about  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  has  ever  had  infantile  paralysis 
are  being  recorded. 

In  addition  to  securing  adequate  records 
as  to  the  number  of  polio  victims  in  the 
country,  this  census  will  inform  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  how  many  people  it  has 


pledged  itself  to  serve,  so  that  funds  may 
be  allocated  wisely.  The  census  may  also 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  main  old  suf- 
ferers to  further  treatment  or  surgery — 
sufferers  who  otherwise  would  not  be  lo- 
cated and  assisted. 

Chapter  officials  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  officers  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion in  New  York,  with  Basil  O'Connor, 
its  president ;  Peter  C.  Stone,  assistant  to 
the  president  in  charge  of  field  activities ; 
and  the  medical  department.  Literature 
available  for  distribution  to  the  public  in- 
cludes a  pamphlet  for  parents  entitled, 
"Doctor,  What  Can  I  Do?"  a  nursing 
guide  for  care  of  polio  patients,  and  a 
bulletin  (printed  in  eight  languages)  of 
precautions  in  time  of  epidemic. 

Each  chapter  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  is  a  link  in 
carrying  on  a  great  work  made  possible 
by  the  American  people. 


An  Approach  to  the  Gang 

BRADFORD  CHAMBERS 

How  a  sociology  student,  now  helping  with  the  extension  work  of  the 
Youth  Council  Bureau  of  the  New  York  District  Attorney's  Office, 
translated  his  growing  interest  in  gangs  into  constructive  action. 


ONE  of  the  most  sinister  developments 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  conflict  gang — a  group  of  boys 
bound  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
venting  their  hate  toward  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent racial  or  religious  character.  Gangs 
we  have  long  had  with  us,  and  there  has 
always  been  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
among  them,  but  with  a  difference.  In 
the  past,  friction  was  a  by-product  of  some 
other  form  of  rivalry.  Today's  racial  or 
conflict  gangs  find  their  reasons  for  being 
in  friction. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  what  is  behind  this 
dangerous  development  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  to  combat  it.  For 
several  months  I  had  been  working  with 
Friends  of  Democracy,  Inc.,  in  New 
York,  where  reports  kept  coming  in  that 
Fifth  Column  elements  were  behind  these 
racial  gang  wars.  So  I  went  to  the  gangs 
themselves  for  information. 

I  hung  around  boys  on  street  corners, 
offered  them  cigarettes,  asked  them  what 
they  had  to  gripe  about,  often  agreeing 
with  them,  and  asked  them  to  my  home. 
Gradually  I  was  lucky  enough  to  gain 
their  confidence.  While  I  could  find 
little,  if  any,  evidence  of  adult  subversive 
activities  aggravating  the  gang  situation, 
I  learned  a  lot  about  the  inside  mechanism 
of  gangs  and  what  makes  them  go. 

Gangs  in  New  York  usually  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  members,  ranging  in  age 
from  eleven  to  eighteen  years.  Many  of 


the  older  boys  have  left  school  before 
finishing  or  are  leading  indulgent  lives  of 
confirmed  truancy.  The  members  of  a 
gang  usually  live  in  the  same  block  or 
neighborhood.  In  racial  borderline  areas 
they  are  usually  all  white  or  all  Xegro. 
and  make  it  their  business  to  fight  mem- 
bers of  the  opposite  race.  Gangs  also  find 
their  opponents  in  groups  of  different  re- 
ligions or  nationalities. 

Regardless  of  si/e,  the  gang  structure  is 
fairly  uniform.  Each  gang  has  its  own 
name,  leader,  "hang-out"  (usually  an 
alleyway  or  cellar),  and  special  blouse. 
Some  gangs  are  highly  organized  ;  divided 
into  definite  sections:  "tiny  Tims" 
midgets  or  cubs — juniors,  and  seniors.  A 
few  gangs  even  have  girl  auxiliaries,  often 
called  the  "debutante"  or  "sub-deb"  di- 


visions. 


Planned  Battles 


Racial  warfare  between  gangs  does 
not  have  the  spontaneous  character  of 
fights  among  the  old-type  street  gangs. 
Gang  warfare  today  consists  mostly  of 
premeditated  and  planned  fighting.  Sp:es 
are  sent  out,  elaborate  traps  are  laid  and 
decoys  (usually  the  "tiny  Tims"  or  the 
"deb  divisions")  are  almost  always  used. 
Clashes  are  recurrent.  Besides  knives, 
some  of  the  weapons  wielded  in  conflict 
include  clubs,  brass  knuckles  (torn-off 
handles  of  ash  or  garbage  cans),  black- 
jacks (often  made  in  the  school  work- 
shop), ice  picks,  and  even  crude  home- 
made guns. 


Almost  every  gang  war  1  have  wit- 
nessed has  been  strategically  planned. 
Space  does  not  permit  any  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  wars.  However,  an  after- 
noon in  the  spring  of  1943  that  will  go 
down  in  gang  folklore,  is  worth  mention- 
ing. It  was  then  the  Rainbow  gang  and 
its  "allies"  barricaded  the  exits  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  and  let  out  only  white 
ho\s.  Six  police  cars  had  to  be  called  be- 
fore the  gang  could  be  broken  up  and  the 
Xegro  children  released  from  the  school. 

Conflict  gangs  tend  to  spring  up  in 
those  areas  where  the  community  pattern 
has  been  built  around  an  atmosphere  of 
antagonism — a  fear  and  suspicion  of  the 
bordering  community.  Boys,  and  some- 
times girls,  lacking  the  security  essential 
to  a  normal  life,  look  upon  their  gangs 
'  as  means  for  protective  security. 

Anyone  who  has  come  to  know  the  boys 
who  make  up  a  gang  will  find  that  in 
spite  of  its  anti-social  aspects  the  gang 
has  some  intrinsic  worth.  It  fills  a  real 
need  in  providing  security  and  in  satisfy- 
ing the  sense  of  adventure,  a  natural  urge 
of  all  youth.  The  gang  gives  its  members 
something  exciting  to  do,  and  the  boys 
exult  in  it.  Gang  members  have  spirit, 
initiative,  and  loyalty. 

Change  the  gang's  interests  away  from 
fighting  the  gang  on  the  next  block  or  bor- 
dering community,  direct  its  energies  into 
constructive  rather  than  anti-social  chan- 
nels, and  you  have  a  cooperative  com- 
munity group,  enterprising  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
done? 

Gaining  Confidence 

In  the  brief  year  that  I  have  come  to 
know  the  members  of  several  conflict 
gangs  in  New  York  City,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  individual 
to  gain  sufficient  confidence,  by  respect- 
ing the  group,  to  divert  a  gang  to  con- 
structive activities.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  any  attempt  to  break  up 
the  gang  formation  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  sense  of  security  the  gang  affords  its 
members  cannot  be  discounted.  For  its 
members  will  develop  even  more  fear  and 
hostility  when  that  security  is  threatened. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  to  discard 
the  gang,  but  build  on  it  as  a  unit  and  re- 
direct its  energies  into  constructive  ac- 
tivities. 

( rang  members  can  usually  be  found 
after  school,  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon or  late  at  night,  on  a  street  corner 
or  outside  a  candy-store.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  approach  them  when  only  a  few 
are  around.  Gang  boys  may  often  be 
spotted  by  the  jersey  they  wear  with  the 
gang's  name  imprinted  on  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  gang  is  in  trouble  and  is  "hot," 
its  members  will  not  be  wearing  their 
"colors."  This,  of  course,  is  a  bad  time 
to  approach  them. 
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Tlie  aim  of  my  first  visit  always  has 
been  to  get  the  boys  to  talk.  I  try  to 
convince  them  that  I  am  not  a  plain- 
clothes  detective,  and  let  them  discuss  the 
defects  of  the  local  cop  or  neighborhood 
school.  I  do  not  hope  to  gain  their  full 
confidence  on  this  visit,  but  I  try  to  lay 
the  ground  work.  The  best  approach 
usually  is  to  select  several  of  the  most 
talkative  younger  boys  and  ask  them  about 
the  neighborhood  cop,  school  or  rival 
gang.  ( I  never  ask  their  names,  or  even 
their  nicknames.)  For  the  first  few  visits 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  their  likes  and 
petty  antagonisms;  to  try  to  speak  their 
own  language.  I  have  found  it  best  to 
make  the  first  visit  short,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  boys  my  gratefulness  for  their 
help.  Then  I  ask  the  boys  to  bring  around 
a  few  of  their  friends  the  next  day  at  the 
same  corner. 

The  next  day  awaiting  me  usually  are 
about  double  the  number  of  boys  of  the 
first  meeting.  They  act  suspicious,  as  if 
they  wonder  what  this  strange  person 
wants  who  seems  to  dislike  the  same  things 
they  do.  But  probably  because  of  these 
apparently  common  dislikes  they  are  in- 
terested. For  a  while,  I  keep  on  the  same 
tack  as  on  my  previous  visit,  bringing  up 
the  topic  of  "other  gangs."  Gang  boys 
are  so  antagonistic  to  their  rivals  that  they 
enjoy  talking  about  them.  But  it  is  bad 
form  to  ask  the  names  of  any  of  the  gangs. 
"Do  the  cops  try  to  break  up  your 
club?"  has  turned  out  to  be  a  good  open- 
ing question.  The  boys  usually  answer, 
"Yes."  Then  I  ask  if  there  is  any  place 
in  the  neighborhood  where  their  club  can 
engage  in  athletics  or  hold  meetings.  This 
usually  brings  a  query  about  my  "racket." 
This  time  I  tell  them  frankly  that  I  want 
to  help  their  club  to  find  a  gym  and  a 
place  for  them  to  meet ;  that  if  they  need 
an  umpire  or  coach,  I  would  like  to  help 
out  once  a  week  or  so.  After  I  have  been 
around  a  while,  I  suggest  that  two  or 
three  of  the  members  meet  me  sometime  to 
go  to  interview  the  principal  of  the  school 
concerning  the  use  of  its  gym.  When  the 
school  in  the  district  has  no  after  school 
program,  I  show  my  resentment. 

If  the  boys  still  seem  suspicious,  I  plan 
to  return  on  a  third  visit  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  meantime,  two  or  three  of 
the  boys  and  I  follow  up  the  school  visit 
with  one  to  the  nearest  library  or  Masonic 
temple,  Elks  club,  or  any  other  fraternal 
lodge.  The  next  time  we  get  together 
with  the  gang  we  report  the  results.  If 
we  have  been  successful  in  finding  a  meet- 
ing place,  I  usually  suggest  that  the  boys 
hold  their  first  meeting  without  me,  but 
tell  them  that  I  would  like  to  drop  in  at  a 
later  date.  Even  when  we  are  unsuccess- 
ful, my  attempt  to  help  the  boys  find  a 
meeting  place  seems  to  win  their  confi- 
dence. But  I  am  always  sure  to  show  my 
disapproval  of  the  authorities  who  refused 
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Gang  members  can  usually  be  found  on  a  street  corner  or  outside  a  candy  store 


to  give  the  club  space.  Then  I  suggest 
they  look  for  a  vacant  store-front  that  can 
be  rented  cheaply. 

Changing  Interests 

By  this  time  the  groundwork  of  confi- 
dence has  been  laid.  The'  main  object 
now  is  to  interest  the  gang  in  somebody 
or  something  other  than  fighting  with 
rival  gangs.  An  arranged  meeting  with  a 
professional  athlete  or  newspaper  writer, 
or  anyone  who  might  catch  their  eye, 
usually  goes  over  big  and  provides  a 
starter. 

But  I  have  learned  not  to  be  discour- 
aged if  the  boys  do  not  show  up  for  their 
first  date  with  me.  This  is  a  new  experi- 
ence for  them ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
have  an  outside  person  interested  in  their 
group. 

While  attempting  to  win  a  gang's  con- 
fidence, I  have  learned  never  to  seek  out 
the  "captain"  or  leader  and  try  to  redirect 
his  interests  in  the  hope  that  he  will  in- 
fluence his  gang.  This  spells  certain  de- 
feat. The  gang  leader  is  usually  known 
only  to  his  own  gang.  Any  move  toward 
learning  his  identity  only  leads  to  sus- 
picion. I  have  found  that  when  I  am  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  a  gang  the 
leader  is  likely  to  stay  in  the  background 
and  send  his  "representative"  to  the  meet- 
ings. Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he 
comes  into  the  open  and  politely  asks  why 
I  am  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  his  gang. 
When  I  tell  him  that  I  wish  to  help  his 
boys  secure  a  clubhouse  he  is  suspicious, 
but  interested.  It  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  gain  his  confidence.  The  activities 
of  his  gang  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
his  will  and  caprices. 

I  have  learned  to  be  careful  never  to 


refer  to  the  gang  boys  as  members  of  a 
"gang."  They  resent  it,  preferring  the 
word  "club."  The  characteristic  that  dif- 
ferentiates the  gang  from  the  ordinary 
street  club — conflict  with  others — to  gang 
boys  is  not  evil.  Living  in  borderline 
areas  they  have  been  brought  up  to  re- 
sent the  migration  of  another  race  or  cul- 
tural group  into  their  own  community. 
To  fight  the  newcomers  off,  or  to  protect 
themselves  when  attacked,  is  to  them  logi- 
cal and  necessary. 

I  have  also  learned  to  help  adapt  the 
activities  that  are  developing  to  the  needs 
of  the  gang  boys,  and  to  ask  their  sugges- 
tions and  advice  in  everything  that  in  any 
way  affects  them.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
useless  to  enter  into  a  project  with  boys 
unless  I  am  willing  to  learn  from  'them. 

I  have  found  it  wise,  too,  to  hold  some 
material  objective  before  the  gang.  Gang 
boys  will  never  become  enthusiastic  over 
ideas  as  such.  What  they  want  at  first  is 
something  concrete,  such  as  a  clubhouse — 
some  place  they  can  call  their  own. 

Finding  a  Clubhouse 

A  store  or  a  cellar  as  a  clubhouse  may 
involve  expense,  but  it  gives  the  gang  a 
sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility.  A 
second  floor  store  front  is,  of  course,  pre- 
ferable, for  a  street  front  store  or  cellar 
has  more  chances  of  being  attacked  by 
rival  gangs.  The  boys  are  usually  willing 
to  pay  25  cents  a  week  per  member,  and  I 
have  found  it  wise  to  offer  my  share  of 
dues.  I  have  known  gang  members  even 
to  seek  part  time  jobs  or  work  overtime 
to  pay  for  a  place  their  gang  can  call  its 
very  own. 

When  we  have  reached  this  stage  of 
development  the  gang  usually  appoints  its 
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own  treasurer,  if  they  do  not  already  have 
one.  to  collect  money  to  purchase  the 
members'  jerseys.  By  now  1  am  probably 
acquainted  with  the  captain.  If  he  is  sus- 
picious, fearing  loss  of  prestige,  I  find  it 
helpful  to  suggest  that  he  be  treasurer. 
No  matter  how  small  are  the  funds  col- 
lected. I  try  to  have  them  deposited  in  a 
nearby  bank  to  be  drawn  on  only  with  the 
.signatures  both  of  the  treasurer  and  my- 
self. I  take  some  of  the  boys  along  on 
every  visit  to  the  bank. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  necessity 
of  visiting  the  neighboring  police  station 
to  inform  the  officials  of  the  project. 
Otherwise,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
within  a  week  or  two  the  clubhouse  will 
be  broken  into  by  policemen  and  an  order 
issued  to  have  it  closed.  However,  once 
the  police  authorities  know  an  adult  is  in- 
terested in  the  club,  they  are  extremely  co- 
operative. I  make  certain,  too,  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  by  openly  asking  for  his  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

My  next  trip  is  to  several  of  the  stores 
in  the  vicinity.  When  I  tell  the  owners 
of  my  intentions,  they  are  usually  de- 
lighted and  I  make  use  of  their  enthusiasm 
by  asking  for  contributions  for  the  club. 

Before  the  clubhouse  is  opened,  I  en- 
courage the  members  of  the  gang  to  speak 
with  other  gang  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
to  tell  them  what  they  are  doing.  Find- 
ing out  with  which  gangs  they  are  on  good 
terms,  I  suggest  they  ask  these  gangs  to 
join  them.  At  first  there  is  usually  some 
antagonism  to  this  suggestion,  but  if  the 
gang  shows  the  least  bit  of  willingness, 
the  ground  work  is  laid  for  the  ultimate 
goal — an  association  of  all  the  gangs  in 
the  neighborhood  into  some  sort  of  a  civic 
and  athletic  league. 

Helping  with  Activities 

The  conflict  gang  presents  a  different 
problem  from  the  boys'  club  or  ordinary 
street  club  which  can  easily  be  led  into  an 
organization  with  trained  leadership,  su- 
pervision, and  a  challenging  program.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  conflict 
gang's  interests  into  the  activities  of  a 
going  organization,  at  least  during  the 
first  period  of  contact.  Therefore,  the  ob- 
ject must  be  to  retain  as  many  of  the 
gang's  attractions  as  possible  while  giving 
it  some  direction. 

Many  youth  workers  try  to  direct  the 
combative  spirit  of  boys  into  competitive 
sports,  but  with  gang  boys  this  does  not 
always  prove  successful.  The  good  ath- 
lete makes  a  good  fighter.  I  have  found 
that  although  concern  with  strenuous  ath- 
letics inevitably  takes  up  a  large  amount 
of  time,  other  interests  must  be  promoted, 
such  as  civic  affairs  and  neighborhood 
projects,  if  the  boys  are  really  to  experi- 
ence a  change  of  attitude.  But  progress 
is  slow.  At  first  it  is  usually  necessary  to 


concentrate  on  activities  consisting  of  ma- 
terial production,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  airplane  models  for  the  use  of  the 
army  and  navy.  While  this  is  going  on 
one  can  "bore  from  within"  with  non- 
material  ideas.  For  example,  if  the  boys 
are  white,  while  they  make  the  models  I 
might  mention  the  unfair  discrimination 
which  the  Negro  runs  up  against  in  the 
war  effort.  But  I  make  my  discussions 
short  for  boys  hate  preaching. 

One  activity  the  boys  seem  to  like, 
which  can  help  bring  some  money  to  the 
club,  is  repairing  electrical  appliances, 
such  as  toasters,  lighting  fixtures,  and  the 
like.  Electrical  work  is  exciting  in  itself 
and  holds  great  fascination  to  teen-age 
boys,  who  are  quick  at  understanding  its 
principles.  Large  electric  companies  are 
sometimes  willing  to  send  a  man  to  assist 
the  boys  one  evening  a  week. 

Occasionally  I  find  a  neighboring  store 
owner  who  has  a  mimeographing  machine 
that  he  is  willing  to  lend  to  the-  boys  once 
a  month  or  even  more  often.  Then  I 
suggest  that  the  boys  write  up  the  news 
of  the  neighborhood  and  mimeograph  it. 
They  send  the  paper  once  a  month  to  their 
fathers,  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  armed 
forces.  This  project,  besides  entertaining 
them,  gives  them  a  new  sense  of  serving 
others. 

I  have  tried  always  to  remember  that 
my  main  interest  is  not  to  supervise  gangs, 
but  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  to  help 
them  see  that  participation  in  community 
activities  can  be  more  fun  and  more 
worthwhile  than  destruction.  Funda- 
mental to  this  goal  is  the  fostering  in 
them  as  a  group  the  sense  of  being  useful 
and  wanted  by  their  community. 

When  I  have  moved  carefully,  I  have 
eventually  found  myself  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  the  gang,  and  from  then  on  I 
have  been  able  to  count  on  support  and 
cooperation  from  its  members.  But  not 
until  then  do  I  move  toward  another  ob- 
jective, the  creation  of  a  desire  for  an 
association  of  existing  gangs,  a  coopera- 
tive organization  in  which  each  gang 
would  retain  its  own  name  and  form,  but 
through  which  instead  of  engaging  in  con- 
tinual conflict,  it  could  compete  in  healthy 
rivalries.  My  first  step  in  this  direction 
might  be  to  suggest  that  the  clubhouse 
be  headquarters  for  such  an  association, 
with  each  gang  using  it  separately  for  its 
own  meetings. 

This  suggestion  has  not  always  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  show  my  own  gang 
boys  that  they  will  be  "big  shots"  for  hav- 
ing started  the  association,  in  order  to  get 
them  interested.  When  they  consent  they 
appoint  a  committee  to  approach  other 
gangs.  Eventually  the  committee  is  aug- 
mented by  representatives  from  other 
gangs  and  it  arranges  the  time  for  meet- 
ings, athletic  contests,  and  the  like.  Of 


course,  there  are  always  gangs  which  will 
not  join  at  first.  But  when  those  that  do 
make  up  the  majority  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  reluctant  gangs  will  precipitate  any 
major  conflicts. 

Making  Progress 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  to 
have  a  clubhouse  to  make  progress  with 
a  gang.  For  instance,  without  such  an 
aid  I  have  found  it  possible  to  interest  a 
gang  in  the  whole  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. (Jang  boys  see  delinquency  all 
around  them.  Taking  the  attitude  that, 
because  they  see  much  of  it,  they  must 
have  some  good  ideas  as  to  what  can  be 
clone  to  prevent  it,  I  have  learned  that 
they  have  many  ideas  on  the  subject — 
ones  that  are  worth  listening  to.  Once.  1 
put  the  problem  to  a  gang  frankly  an. I 
asked  them  to  draw  up  a  program  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  in  the  city  (not 
specifically  their  own  neighborhood). 
They  were  impressed  and  worked  hard 
over  the  project.  We  submitted  the  pro- 
gram to  the  city  newspapers  and  found 
them  interested  enough  to  write  about  it. 
This  activity  was  followed  through  by 
taking  a  few  of  the  gang  members  to 
some  adult  discussions  on  delinquency, 
where  the  boys  presented  their  ideas  on 
the  subject.  The  whole  project  gave  the 
boys  a  sense  of  community  participation, 
while  carrying  a  definite  implication  of 
their  being  on  the  side  of  right. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  always  to 
keep  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  much 
effort  is  being  expended  it  is  not  possible, 
at  least  for  a  while,  to  change  the  gang's 
entire  character  and  prevent  it  from  par- 
ticipating in  an  occasional  fight.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  gratifying  to  realize  gradually 
that  the  boys  have  found  some  new  in- 
terest; that  their  whole  attitude  is  being 
affected  by  the  fact  that  someone  has 
taken  time  to  meet  them  and  has  shown 
some  concern  for  their  own  group.  It  is 
inevitable,  of  course,  that  some  members 
will  progress  more  than  others. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  personal  ap- 
proach to  the  gang  is  comparable  to  the 
task  of  an  editorial  writer.  The  caption 
above  his  editorial  serves  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  his  reader.  His  opening  sent- 
ence must  gain  the  interest  of  that  reader. 
The  rest  of  the  editorial  is  written  in  the 
language  of  the  reader,  yet  puts  forth  a 
new  idea.  Now,  the  newspaper  editor  his 
not  the  space  to  carry  that  same  editorial 
every  day.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
he  will  put  forth  the  same  idea,  but  in  dif- 
ferent words,  until  the  readers  are  affected 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  ultimately  act 
upon  that  new  idea.  The  outcome  will 
depend,  of  course,  as  it  does  with  a  gang, 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  idea;  and  how 
much  it  attracts,  rests  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  meets  the  interests  of  the  person 
or  group  to  which  it  is  directed. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


I^HE  success  of  Allied  arms  in  Europe 
brought  a  Mustered  Congress  back  to 
Washington  to  consider  postwar  legisla- 
tion. First  in  importance,  of  course,  were 
the  unemployment  compensation  bills,  it 
being  generally  conceded  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  lot  of  dislocation  after  the 
shooting  stops. 

The  liberal  if  loosely  constructed  Mur- 
ray-Kilgore  bill  went  down  to  defeat  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  highly  inadequate 
George  bill  was  passed  in  less  time  than  it 
often  takes  to  get  through  a  simple  claims 
bill.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee pruned  the  measure  still  further, 
notably  the  section  granting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  federal  employes, 
and  then  sent  it  to  the  floor  where  efforts 
to  liberalize  some  of  its  worst  features 
promise  to  meet  with  small  success. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion,  in  line  with 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  Baruch-Han- 
cock  report,  which  will  absorb  a  number 
of  existing  agencies.  The  bill  specifically 
names  the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement, 
and  the  Surplus  Property  Administration. 
As  it  came  from  the  Senate,  it  included 
also  the  Retraining  and  '  Reemployment 
Administration,  but  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  changed  that.  As 
there  is  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  in 
the  House,  the  committee  may  be  over- 
ridden on  this  point.  It  would  not  be 
surprising,  indeed,  to  see  the  House  add 
a  few  other  agencies  to  the  three.  The 
House  very  definitely  feels  that  the  post- 
war program  should  be  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized. 

•»*••» 

THE   MOVEMENT  TO   MODERNIZE   CON- 

gressional  procedures  received  its  first  tan- 
gible encouragement  with  the  passage  of 
the  Maloney-Monroney  resolution  by  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  sets  up  a  bi-par- 
tisan  Senate-House  committee  authorized 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  antiquated  or- 
ganization of  Congress  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvements  with 
the  "view  of  simplifying  them  and  im- 
proving relations  with  other  branches  of 
the  government." 

If  such  a  committee  actually  is  named 
(the  bill  has  yet  to  win  House  approval) 
it  probably  will  include  in  its  study  many 
of  the  specific  programs  for  reform  in- 
cluded in  the  Kefauver  bill  and  similar 
measures.  The  Kefauver  proposal  pro- 
vides for  the  regular  appearance  of  Cabi- 
net members  before  Congress,  as  is  the 
British  practice. 

Representative  A.  S.  M.  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma,  sponsor  of  the  House  bill,  has 
been  pressing  for  action  on  the  legislation 


for  months.  The  young  man  feels  very 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  is  confident 
that  many  of  the  troubles  of  Congress 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  operates  un- 
der a  system  of  committees,  procedures, 
and  so  on,  many  of  which  were  estab- 
lished before  the  Spanish-American  War. 
He  is  concerned,  also,  over  the  entirely  in- 
adequate help  given  Congress  in  the  han- 
dling of  highly  technical  matters.  He 
himself  is  a  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which,  he 
says,  handles  legislation  dealing  with 
world  monetary  problems  and  yet  has  no 
one  on  its  staff  who  knows  anything  about 
the  subject. 

*      »      * 

CONGRESS  HAVING  AMENDED  THE 
service  vote  law  to  permit  members  of  the 
armed  forces  to  know  what  is  going  on 
back  home,  the  army  has  scrapped  its  com- 
plicated system  for  keeping  politics  out  of 
government-sponsored  reading  matter  for 
GI  Joe.  Critics  had  accused  the  army  of 
using  the  legislation  as  a  reason  for  "cen- 
soring" ("screening"  is  the  army  word) 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and  movies. 
The  net  result  was,  however,  that  so  far 
as  soldiers  in  training  camps  and  over- 
seas knew,  the  election  this  year  had  been 
called  off. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  reconsidered 
is  not  going  to  help  a  lot  in  many  in- 
stances. It  is  a  long  way  to  some  of  the 
spots  where  GI  Joe  now  hangs  his  hat  and 
it  is  improbable  that  much  of  the  un- 
censored  stuff  will  reach  these  remote 
fronts  or  bases  before  election.  Anyway, 
he  can  read  about  it  afterward. 
*•»••» 

A   PROPOSAL  TO   REVIVE   THE   CIVILIAN 

Conservation  Corps  is  gaining  a  favorable 

ear   in   Congress.      Remembering   all   the 

brickbats  once  hurled  at  that  agency,  it  is 

interesting    to    note    that    Congress    now 

agrees,  or,  at  least,  some  Congressmen  do, 

'  that  it  did   a  good  job  and  that  a  new 

CCC  will  be  needed  after  the  war. 

»      •»      » 

So       MANY       HEADACHES       HAVE       DE- 

veloped  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  (see  page  243)  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved probably  will  appeal  to  Congress 
for  clarification.  Congress  gave  the 
Veterans  Administration  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  but  failed  to  specify  clearly  ju<t 
how  the  VA  should  delegate  authority. 
Obviously,  much  of  the  authority  must  be 
delegated,  as  the  VA  has  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  background  to  perform 
manv  of  the  chores  involved.  It  mav  he 


necessary  to  amend  the  act,  but  any  ques- 
tion of  changes  in  the  measure  itself  seems 
likely  to  be  held  over  until  after  election. 
Some  of  the  points  involved  are  considered 
political  dynamite. 

The  VA  thought  the  educational  fea- 
tures of  the  act  would  be  relatively  simple 
to  handle,  since  these  meant,  as  that 
agency  saw  it,  merely  an  elaboration  of 
the  existing  VA  program  for  veterans 
with  service  connected  disabilities.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  state  colleges  object  to 
accepting  veterans  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  native  sons.  The  VA  insists  that  if 
a  veteran  was  entitled  to  schooling  at  his 
state's  expense  before  he  went  into  the 
service,  he  is  entitled  to  it  after  he  is  dis- 
charged. The  Veterans  Administration 
is  willing  to  pay  his  allotment  and  other 
items  but  tuition  to  a  state  college,  "No." 
*  *  * 

HEARINGS  ON  THE  BILL  TO  CREATE  A 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  have  been  postponed  in  the 
House  until  after  election.  The  Senate 
is  going  ahead,  election  or  no  election. 
However,  an  early  vote  in  either  house 
now  seems  unlikely. 

•»      -f      + 

THE  SELECTION  OF  JULIUS  A.  KRUC 
as  executive  vice-chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  to  succeed  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  is  hailed  as  a  victory  for  the 
liberals  in  WPB.  Mr.  Krug  had  been 
with  the  agency  before  he  resigned  to  go 
into  the  navy,  and  his  resignation  was 
generally  rumored  to  have  been  inspired 
by  his  disagreements  with  some  of  the 
non-liberals.  Before  joining  the  WPB 
staff,  he  was  an  official  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  back  of  that  he  has 
a  long  record  as  a  public  utility  adminis- 
trator. 

•»      »      •» 

THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  ARE 
calling  attention  to  the  50,000  persons 
over  sixty-five  who  have  gone  back  to 
work,  cutting  themselves  off  the  old-age 
pension  rolls  to  take  war  jobs.  Under  the 
law,  written  to  discourage  oldsters  from 
reentering  the  labor  market,  these  persons 
are  now  paying  social  security  taxes 
which  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  when 
they  again  retire.  The  law  automatically 
freezes  the  amount  of  their  benefits  at  the 
time  they  were  originally  computed. 
When  they  return  to  the  pension  rolls 
they  will  receive  the  same  benefit  paid 
when  they  left,  regardless  of  the  addi- 
tional money  they  have  earned,  or  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  they  have  paid.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  correct 
ttie  injustice  is  advocated  by  the  miners. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Reconversion 

A  STORM  warning  to  states  and 
communities  is  implicit  in  recent 
statements  from  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  on  war  industry  cut-backs 
after  Germany's  surrender.  The  WMC 
estimates  that  within  thirty  days  after 
victory  in  Europe  3,500,000  to  4,000,000 
war  workers  will  be  laid  off.  William  R. 
Haber,  assistant  director  of  the  WMC, 
has  stated  that  he  believes  most  of  the 
workers  affected  will  have  jobs  in  civilian 
production  within  three  or  four  months. 
J.  A.  Krug,  acting  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  has  also  gone  on  record 
as  believing  that  industrial  change-over 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing  will  be  a 
matter  of  only  "three  or  four  months," 
particularly  in  automobiles. 

But  to  community  agencies  which,  even 
through  the  labor  shortage  of  war  years, 
have  not  forgotten  the  hard  lessons  of 
the  Thirties,  temporary  dislocation  on  «o 
large  a  scale  spells  "problems."  Even  with 
unemployment  insurance  and  a  back  log 
of  war  bonds,  laid-off  workers  and  their 
families  face  a  period  of  reduced  standards 
of  living,  and  a  resulting  need  for  com- 
munity services.  In  thousands  of  cases, 
the  end  of  his  present  job  will  start  the 
worker  on  an  immediate  trek  back  to  the 
home  he  left  only  "for  the  duration." 
Clearly,  V-Day  in  Europe  will  initiate  t 
period  of  readjustment  and  complex  de- 
mands, for  which  community  plans  and 
preparations  should  be  made  without  de- 
lay. 

Re-Schooling 

AN  appeal  for  special  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  postwar  needs  of 
youths  who  have  taken  war  jobs  before 
finishing  school  was  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  at  its  annual 
convention.  In  a  thoroughly  discussed 
resolution  covering  vocational  training 
and  rehabilitation,  the  teachers  noted  that 
many  girls  and  boys  under  seventeen  had 
cut  short  their  education  for  war  work. 
As  adopted,  the  resolution  suggests  to  all 
locals  of  the  Federation  that  they  help 
prepare  plans  for  out-of-school  young  peo- 
ple, including  statewide  counseling  and 
guidance  services,  classes  in  applied  arts 
and  science,  the  introduction  of  flexible 
part  time  and  terminal  courses  especially 
adapted  to  this  group,  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  program  similar  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  also  concerned  with 
youth's  postwar  problems,  has  put  for- 


. 


ward  a  four-point  program,  aimed  "to 
cushion  the  impact  of  reconversion,  to 
regain  opportunities  for  school  attendance, 
and  better  to  equip  the  nation's  young 
people  for  dealing  with  economic  and  per- 
sonal problems  of  the  postwar  world." 
This  program  includes:  full  enforcement 
of  existing  federal  and  state  child  labor 
laws;  revision  of  state  laws  "to  provide 
a  sixteen-year  minimum  age  for  employ- 
ment in  any  occupation  during  school 
hours  and  in  factory  work  at  any  time"; 
educational  allowances  in  lieu  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  young 
workers  returning  to  school ;  planning  of 
other  measures  of  helping  young  persons 
resume  their  education,  including  student 
aid. 

A  Civil  Liberties  Case 

«OEFUGEES      in     America      from 

AX-America,"  is  the  way  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  characterises  the  present 
situation  of  four  former  residents  of  New 
Iberia,  La.  In  calling  attention  to  a  vio- 
lation of  civil  liberties  which  has  not 
been  widely  reported,  the  NAACP  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  in  this  instance  the 
infringement  was  not  by  an  irresponsible 
mob,  but  by  local  law  enforcement  and 
school  officials. 

The  case  involves  four  Negro  leaders 
who,  until  last  May,  lived  in  New  Iberia, 
a  town  of  15,000,  about  125  miles  west 
of  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  men  was  a 
teacher,  one  an  elderly  retired  insurance 
agent,  one  a  dentist,  and  one  a  physician. 
All  four  had  taken  part  in  forming  a 
local  branch  of  the  NAACP  and  a  parish 
credit  union.  The  issue  arose  over  the 
activities  of  J.  Leo  Hardy,  former  in- 
surance agent,  in  trying  to  secure  a  weld- 
ing school  for  Negroes  in  the  community. 

A  welding  school,  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1941,  admitted  only  white  students.  For 
more  than  a  year,  potential  Negro  welders 
tried  to  secure  training  facilities,  and 
finally  a  protest  was  sent  to  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  After  represen- 
tatives of  the  WMC,  and  later  a  field 
examiner  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Committee,  visited  New  Iberia,  a 
class  for  Negroes  was  started.  Trouble 
followed  almost  immediately. 

The  XAACP  offers  affidavits  in  proof 
of  the  "punishment"  meted  out  to  the 
four  Negro  leaders.  In  a  meeting  with 
the  sheriff  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  which  he  was  summoned,  Mr. 
Hardy  was  threatened  and  ordered  out  of 
town.  The  next  day  he  was  set  upon  by 
the  sheriff  and  a  deputy,  kicked  and  badly 


beaten.  Each  of  the  other  three  was  man- 
handled by  deputy  sheriffs,  though  with 
less  violence.  Finally,  all  four  were  sepa- 
rately taken  out  of  town,  ordered  to 
"move  and  keep  moving,''  threatened  with 
death  if  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Today,  like  the  other  refugees  in  our 
midst,  the  four  are  trying  to  make  new 
starts  in  other  communities.  Meanwhile, 
the  legal  department  of  the  NAACP  has 
lodged  u  protest  with  the  Department  of 
Justice.  So  far,  the  NAACP  points  out. 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  reinstate 
these  "American  refugees,"  nor  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  their  plight. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum 

A  CURRENT  attack  on  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  might  become 
serious.  A  congressional  bill  (H.R. 
4663),  introduced  by  Representative  A. 
L.  Miller  of  Nebraska,  which  would 
transfer  all  of  the  bureau's  health  func- 
tions to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
was  given  formal  support  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  last  June.  A  recent  statement, 
widely  publicized,  in  the  Journal  of  Pedia- 
trics, announcing  the  opposition  of  the 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  program,  is  further  evidence  of 
aggressive  support  behind  the  Miller  bill. 

The  opposition  grows  directly  out  of 
the  bureau's  administration  of  Emergency 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care,  providing 
medical,  nursing,  and  hospital  care  for 
wives  and  infants  of  men  in  the  four 
lowest  pay  grades  of  the  armed  services. 
The  program  has  $42,800.000  budgeted 
for  1945,  to  be  spent  through  grants  to 
state  health  agencies. 

The  Children's  Bureau  does  not  set 
standards  for  the  medical  care  for  which 
payment  is  made.  Authority  to  do  so  was 
eliminated  from  the  original  bill,  mainly 
because  of  organized  opposition  from 
osteopaths.  But  the  bureau  does  iiiMsr 
that  the  states  pay  the  physician  or  hos- 
pital or  specialist  directly  tor  services  ren- 
dered, instead  of  making  a  cash  grant  to 
the  serviceman's  wife.  Each  state,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  bureau  for  approval  the 
plan  for  administration,  must  recommend 
a  scale  of  fees. 

Therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  controversy, 
for  direct  payment  for  services  to  physi- 
cians, in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale  of 
fees,  is  regarded  by  some  members  of  the 
medical  profession  as  opening  a  crack  in 
the  doorway  of  socialized  medicine. 

The  whole  controversy  would  be  ab- 
surd if  it  did  not  represent  a  real  danger 
to  more  than  one  going  program.  The 
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U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  record  in  pro- 
moting and  administering  maternal  and 
infant  care  is  a  long  and  honorable  one. 
The  bureau  can  claim  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  steady  decline  of  our  infant  death 
rate  —  from  100  per  1,000  live  births  in 
1915  to  39.9  per  1,000  in  1942.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  indeed  if  all  the  Children's 
Bureau  concerns  for  the  health  of  chil- 
dren were  scuttled  because  a  well  or- 
ganized pressure  group  sees  the  bogey  of 
socialized  medicine  in  the  EMIC,  a  war- 
time emergency  program. 

Facts  About  Negroes 


Negro  in  America,"  by  Max- 
vvell  S.  Stewart,  the  most  recent  of 
the  many  useful  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee  (30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20),  deserves  special 
attention,  for  it  underscores  for  popular 
consumption  the  findings  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  sociological  studies  to  be 
made  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  This 
was  "The  American  Dilemma,"  the  com- 
prehensive two-volume  report  of  the  en- 
cyclopedic survey  of  Negro  life  in  Ameri- 
ca, sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  directed  by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  well 
known  Swedish  social  economist. 

In  his  study,  Dr.  Myrdal  shed  the  re- 
lentless light  of  scientific  inquiry  on  a 
phase  of  American  life  that  showed  up  in- 
congruously against  the  background  of  the 
American  democratic  creed.  He  found 
American  Negroes  subject  to  almost  in- 
superable economic,  political,  and  social 
disadvantages  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  though  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
South.  Their  economic  difficulties  in  the 
South  were  largely  connected  with  a  de- 
cline in  the  agricultural  cotton  economy, 
the  overcrowding  of  southern  farmlands, 
and  the  competition  from  whites  for  jobs 
that  were  once  almost  exclusively  Negro. 
In  both  the  North  and  the  South,  Negroes 
were  excluded  almost  entirely  from  skilled 
jobs,  clerical  work,  and  the  professions. 
From  grade  school  through  college,  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  the  Negro 
were  far  inferior  to  those  available  to 
whites.  Segregation,  by  ordinance  in  the 
South  and  social  pressure  in  the  North, 
resulted  in  poor  housing,  and  limited  so- 
cial and  cultural  opportunities. 

These  and  other  disadvantages,  and 
not  biological  difference,  Dr.  Myrdal 
blamed  for  any  inferior  showing  the 
Negro  might  make  in  comparison  to  the 
white  man.  Ignorance  about  the  Negro, 
he  discovered,  was  widespread  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South. 

It  is  this  ignorance  that  renders  im- 
portant the  Public  Affairs  Committee's 
action  in  condensing  Dr.  Myrdal's  find- 
ings, for  the  pamphlet  may  help  to  dispel 
it.  The  tragedy  of  thorough  reports  is 
that  their  very  thoroughness  often  requires 


them  to  be  of  such  forbidding  proportions, 
that  only  the  studiously  inclined  venture 
to  approach  them.  But  the  fact  about  the 
life  of  the  American  Negro  that  Dr. 
Myrdal  has  assembled,  should  be  a  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  everyone  concerned 
with  the  future  of  American  democracy. 

Heroes 

A  UNIQUE  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  early 
this  month.  The  occasion  was  the  award- 
ing of  certificates  of  merit  by  the  United 
States  to  seventy-seven  prison  inmates. 
The  recipients  seemed  shaky,  but  this  was 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
several  months  they  had  been  serving  as 
volunteer  guinea  pigs  in  a  medical  experi- 
ment that  involved  becoming  infected  with 
tropical  fever  germs.  TJje  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  on  the  battlefield  hav- 
ing been  closed  to  these  men,  many  of 
whom  were  serving  life  sentences,  they 
had  welcomed  another  method  of  risking 
their  lives  for  their  country. 

Several  states  away  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  im- 
pressed by  the  paradox  of  men  being  at 
once  villains  and  heroes,  pondered  the 
meaning  of  the  event.  What  the  Bulletin 
discovered,  is  not  news  to  social  workers, 
but  a  gratifying  reinforcement  of  their 
long  time  conviction.  Said  the  editorial, 
in  part: 

"Their  (the  awardees')  850  fellow 
convicts  who  sat  in  the  audience  cheered 
them  like  mad,  cheered  the  speaker  who 
lauded  their  courage  in  submitting  to  un- 
known danger,  death  perhaps,  and  fairly 
yelled  their  approval  when  he  emphasized 
the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice.  Convicts,  mind 
you,  many  of  whom  had  killed,  beaten, 
robbed  other  men  in  anything  but  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice !  They  even  applauded 
the  keepers  and  overseers  who  kept  watch 
on  the  fever  charts  and  also  the  steel  locks 
of  their  cells. 

"It  shows  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  fit 
complex  human  beings  into  categories,  ex- 
cept for  eminently  practical  purposes,  such 
as  keeping  the  peace  or  marching  to  war. 
And  it  also  shows  you  in  a  flash  of  revela- 
tion how  very  deep  lies  the  human  instinct 
for  self-sacrifice." 

Women  Medical  Students 

THE  board  of  overseers  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  universities  will  this 
month  consider  whether  or  not  the  univer- 
sity is  to  admit  women  to  its  medical 
school.  That  this  move  remains  yet  to  be 
made,  seems  an  anachronism  in  a  day 
when  women  are  being  called  upon  to 
serve  in  almost  every  once  masculine 
dominated  occupation  not  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  brawn.  But  the  university  has 
not  been  alone  in  its  slowness  to  break 


down  barriers  which  have  made  a  medical 
career  so  difficult  a  path  for  women  to 
follow. 

According  to  a  report  in  The  New  York 
Times,  a.  recent  survey  of  fifteen  medical 
schools,  where  women  have  been  admitted 
under  small  quotas  for  some  time,  shows 
that  nine  schools  are  experiencing  only  a 
slight  increase  of  women  students  over 
previous  years,  and  six  are  experiencing  no 
increase  at  all.  None  of  the  schools  is 
making  any  effort  to  recruit  women  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  enrollment  left  by  the 
scarcity  of  male  students  today.  Yet  ever 
since  the  army  canceled  its  medical  train- 
ing program,  medical  educators  have  been 
warning  that  the  country  will  suffer 
from  a  serious  shortage  of  physicians  in 
the  future  because  so  few  young  people 
are  now  studying  to  be  doctors. 

The  warning  is  founded  on  a  real 
danger,  which  might  result  in  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  nation's  health.  And  it  is 
perhaps  idoubtful  whether  sufficient  wo- 
men recruits  could  be  found  to  swell 
medical  student  bodies  to  normal  propor- 
tions. But  it  seems  illogical  to  weep  over 
empty  classrooms,  while  leaning  against 
the  gates  to  keep  out  those  who  want  to 
come  in. 

And  So  On 

AFTER  a  short  period  of  preliminary 
studies  the  army  has  authorized  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Music  to  conduct  an 
experiment  in  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  develop- 
ing the  potentialities  of  music  as  an  ad- 
junct of  medicine.  The  institute,  which  is 
composed  of  professional  musicians,  was 
recently  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Frances  Paperte,  former  member  of  the 
Chicago   Opera   Company,   to   determine 
the   effect   of   music   in   certain   types  of 
mental  and  nervous  disorders.     Its  mem- 
bers are  working  closely  with  army  psy- 
chiatrists.  •   •    In  Los  Angeles  the  first 
gift — $50,000 — toward  a  proposed  inter- 
racial hospital  was  recently  received.  Plans 
for  the  hospital,  which  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  internship  and  nurse  train- 
ing without  regard  to  color  or  creed,  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000.   •    • 
The  formal  establishment  of  the  Postwar 
Information  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  the  de- , 
cision  to  make  its  clearing  house  facilities 
available  to  the  public  through  a  monthly 
publication,  the  Postwar  Information  Bul- 
letin, were  announced  recently  by  the  or- 
ganization's    chairman,      Evans     Clark, 
executive     director     of     the     Twentieth 
Century  Fund.     The  exchange  is  made 
up  of  staff  members  of  more  than  forty 
research  and  educational  agencies  dealing 
with  national  and   international   postwar 
problems.     Its  offices  are  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson    Memorial    Library,   8   West   40 
Street,  New  York  18. 
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The  Social   Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 


MANY  women  workers  will  solve 
their  postwar  employment  problems 
by  "fading  out"  of  the  labor  market,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information  covering  employes 
affected  by  group  layoffs  caused  by  cut- 
backs. The  report  noted  that  the  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing has  decreased  slowly  but  steadily 
since  January.  The  July  total  of  18,- 
590,000  women  employed  —  an  all-time 
high — was  attributed  to  an  increase  of 
women  in  agriculture.  The  report  cited 
a  number  of  specific  instances.  Thus,  of 
5,525  employes  let  out  when  the  Eau 
Claire  Ordnance  Plant  shut  §own  for 
reconversion  to  tire-making,  3,475  were 
women.  Of  the  2,000  workers  who  found 
new  jobs,  1,750  were  men,  representing 
85  percent  of  the  men  laid  off ;  250  were 
women,  only  7  percent  of  the  female  lay- 
offs. When  7,642  workers  were  laid  off 
by  cut-backs  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
area,  some  1,500  women  left  the  labor 
market.  Comparable  examples  were  cited 
from  Los  Angeles  and  Des  Moines* 
Among  the  chief  reasons  given  for  failure 
of  women  to  seek  new  jobs  when  one 
war  job  ends,  is  reported  to  be  the  strain 
and  difficulty  of  combining  wage  earn- 
ing with  homemaking  duties. 

Child  Lab~r — The  special  drive  against 
unlawful  child  labor,  started  in  April  by 
investigators  of  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Department,  has  removed  9,000 
girls  and  boys  from  illegal  employment, 
according  to  a  statement  by  Edward 
Corsi,  industrial  commissioner,  on 
August  25.  Child  labor  violations  re- 
ported this  year  have  increased  100  per- 
cent over  last  year,  partly  because  more 
children  are  employed,  partly  because 
more  investigators  have  been  assigned. 
Reported  violations  for  the  state  now 
average  over  2,000  a  month.  The  total 
number  of  young  people  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  now  employed  in  New  York 
State  is  estimated  at  500,000.  Over-all 
statistics  show  that  more  violations  occur 
up-state  than  in  New  York  City,  more  in 
mercantile  establishments  than  in  indus 
try.  In  July,  of  2,249  young  people 
found  illegally  employed,  1S8  were  under 
the  legal  minimum  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Other  violations  included  employment  of 
young  people  at  night,  for  over-long  hours, 
without  working  p:ipers,  at  Substandard 
wages,  at  hazardous  occupations.  Mr. 
Corsi  stated  that  the  drive  to  protect 
youth  from  illegal  employment  would 


continue  even  after  Labor  Day,  when  the 
majority  of  the  young  workers  were  ex- 
pected to  return  to  school. 

Maternity  Policy — The  War  Department 
recently  put  into  effect  an  official  preg- 
nancy policy  governing  the  employment 
of  women  in  its  more  than  1,000  plants 
and  establishments,  where  about  500,000 
of  the  workers  are  women,  more  than 
60  percent  of  them  married.  The  policy 
provides  that  a  pregnant  employe  will  not 
be  continued  at  work  after  the  thirty- 
second  week  of  her  pregnancy,  nor  within 
six  weeks  after  delivery ;  pregnant  em- 
ployes should  report  their  condition  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  plant,  "in 
order  that  they  may  receive  proper  super- 
vision and  be  safeguarded  at  their  work"  ; 
pregnant  women  are  not  to  be  assigned 
to  heavy  work,  to  work  between  midnight 
and  6  A.M.,  nor  to  work  overtime ; 
"provisions  for  maternity  care  and  leave 
should  not  unnecessarily  jeopardize  the 
employe's  position,  nor  her  seniority  privi- 
leges." Medical  phases  of  the  program 
were  formulated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office,  in  line  with  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  That  they  differ 
widely  from  prevailing  industrial  practice 
was  shown  by  a  study  made  a  year  ago 
by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Another  study,  made  by  Caroline  G. 
Olson,  R.  N.,  and  reported  by  her  in  the 
National  Safety  \eu's  for  February, 
covered  the  working  conditions  of  women 
in  more  than  100  industrial  plants  in 
several  states.  Miss  Olson  found  that 
the  women  workers  were  not  encouraged 
to  report  pregnancy,  that  no  study  of  the 
relationship  between  pregnancy  and  the 
worker's  efficiency  had  been  made  by 
the  industries,  and  that  in  the  few  plants 
having  a  pregnancy  policy,  the  provisions 
were  not  based  on  sound  medical  prin- 
ciples. 

'LO — As  a  result  of  a  decision  at  the 
conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  in  Philadelphia  last  sum- 
mer (see  "A  Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence," by  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Survey 
Graphic,  July,  page  326),  joint  interna- 
tional industrial  committees  for  the  m::in 
world  industries  are  to  be  set  up,  prob- 
ably covering  transport,  textiles,  coal, 
iron  and  steel,  and  construction.  It  was 
left  to  the  ILO  Governing  Body  to  de- 
cide the  scope  of  the  committees,  and 


whether  they  should  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  governments,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  management  and  labor. 
The  Governing  Body  is  expected  to  meet 
in  London  this  fall,  following  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission,  which 
will  bring  together  representatives  of 
shipowners  and  of  seamen.  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  conference 
also  called  for  the  convening  at  early 
dates  of  Asiatic  and  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  ILO  regional  conference-. 

Union  Convention — More  than  200  dele- 
gates from  forty  states,  representing 
55,000  professional  and  "white  collar" 
workers,  met  in  Philadelphia  the  first 
week  in  September,  for  the  fifth  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers,  CIO.  The  theme  of  the  con- 
vention program  was  "Every  American 
secure  in  an  America  secure  in  the  world." 
Reports  of  union  activities  in  the  two 
years  since  the  fourth  convention  recorded 
$14,000,000  gained  by  lOl'XVA  in 
salary  increases  through  collective  bar- 
gaining; and  scientific  job  classifications 
"based  on  merit  and  professional  training" 
in  contract  negotiations  with  several 
major  companies.  Membership  figures 
showed  4,000  social  service  members,  with 
locals  functioning  in  19  cities,  and  mem- 
bers in  50  additional  cities.  Through  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  social  service  di- 
vision reported,  for  the  two-year  period, 
gains  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  salary 
increases  for  social  workers. 

On-the-Job  Feeding — Food  service  is 
available  to  5,500,000  factory  workers  to- 
day, and  installations  now  being  made 
will  make  it  available  to  1,500,000  more, 
according  to  a  survey  of  2,056  represen- 
tative plants  -made  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Although  these  facilities 
were  found  to  be  widespread,  the  WFA 
pointed  out  that  fewer  than  half  the 
present  provisions  are  adequate.  Only 
44  percent  of  the  plants  with  food  facili- 
ties are  able  to  serve  60  percent  or  more 
of  their  workers.  Provisions  are  reported 
better  in  large  than  in  small  plants,  with 
the  best  records  in  shipyards  and  aircraft 
plants.  The  WFA  reported  that  its  in- 
dustrial feeding  specialists  are  equipped 
to  assist  companies  in  improving  their 
present  food  service  facilities  and  in  ex- 
tending them.  In-plant  feeding  is  re- 
ported to  have  cut  labor  turnover,  re- 
duced absenteeism  due  to  illness  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  changed  for  the 
better  the  health  habits  of  workers  and 
their  families.  (See  "Food  for  Workers," 
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by  Ernestine  Perry,  Survey  Graphic, 
September,  page  382.) 

The  first  in-plant  nutrition  course  will 
graduate  its  first  student  this  month,  at 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Seven  other  young  women  from 
six  states  will  finish  the  same  ten  months' 
training  later  in  the  fall.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  provide  Eastman  and 
other  plants  with  dietitians  experienced 
in  around-the-clock  food  planning,  and  in 
employe-health  matters.  A  college  degree 
in  foods  and  nutrition,  or  in  institutional 
management,  is  a  prerequisite  of  the 
dietetic  "internship."  Each  student  spends 
eight  months  learning  cafeteria  manage- 
ment, including  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  in  large  quantities,  attractive 
counter  arrangements  and  food-cost  con- 
trol ;  one  month  in  special  diet  instruc- 
tion ;  one  month  in  vitamin  study. 

IB  Print — Following  a  two-year  study 
made  by  a  committee  of  sixteen  church- 
men, eight  representing  management  and 
organized  labor,  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Education  and  Action  of  the  Presby- 


terian Church  offers  a  report  on  "The 
Church  and  Industrial  Relations."  The 
committee  chairman  was  Douglas  Fal- 
coner of  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
the  report  was  approved  by  the  156th 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  "out- 
standing issues,"  and  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations. Available  without  cost  from 
any  Presbyterian  book  store.  .  .  .  The 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  publishes  a  second  and  revised 
edition  of  "Organized  Labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  by  Edwin  S.  Smith,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Price  10  cents  from  the  council, 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  "Post-war  Jobs  for  Women," 
published  by  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  offers  in  brief  com- 
pass answers  to  three  questions:  What  will 
happen  to  women  workers  after  the  war? 
Will  they  hold  on  to  wartime  gains? 
What  can  they  do  now  to  ensure  postwar 
security?  Price  15  cents  from  the  league, 
317  Machinists  Building,  Washington  1, 
D.  C. 


Education 


SPEARHEADED  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  national  "Go-to-School"  drive 
has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a  wide 
range  of  community  agencies.  The  situa- 
tion which  the  drive  is  seeking  to  correct 
is  outlined  in  a  letter  addressed  to  educa- 
tional workers  throughout  the  country  bv 
the  National  Education  Association.  This 
statement  points  out  that  since  1940-41, 
when  high  school  enrollment  reached  its 
all-time  peak  of  7.244,000,  it  has  shrunk 
by  more  than  1,000,000,  and  is  back  to 
the  1934  level.  The  letter  states,  "In- 
roads into  the  high-school-age  population 
for  building  the  wartime  labor  force  have 
been  greater  than  for  any  other  age 
group."  In  October  1943,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  warns,  half  of  the 
school-age  youth  who  had  held  jobs  in 
the  summer  were  still  at  work,  though 
schools  doors  had  opened.  The  number 
of  young  people  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  work  the  past  summer 
was  greater  than  in  1943,  according  to 
Children's  Bureau  estimates. 

In  many  communities,  the  campaign  is 
being  carried  on  through  a  local  Go-to- 
School  committee,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  various  social,  church,  educa- 
tional, and  other  agencies,  which  brings 
before  parents,  students,  and  employers 
the  importance  of  continuing  education 
for  American  youth.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  prepared  a  handbook  for  the  use 
of  these  committees,  and  for  other  com- 
munity agencies  which  are  striving  to 
keep  teen-agers  in  school,  or  in  well 
planned  school-and-work  programs.  Price, 


5  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Radio  Education — The  field  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting,  particularly  the  use 
of  radio  in  the  classroom  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  school  broadcast  conference 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  October  23-24,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Lyman  Bryson, 
educational  director  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Topics  scheduled 
for  the  general  sessions  include  the  phi- 
losophy of  radio  education,  in-school  pro- 
ducing groups,  the  future  of  educational 
radio  and  television. 

The  fourteenth  yearbook  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Education  by  Radio,  published  by 
Ohio  State  University,  has  sections  on 
wartime  broadcasting,  children's  pro- 
grams, broadcasting  for  special  groups, 
research  in  educational  broadcasting. 

Learning  by  Living — A  new  program, 
which  combines  teacher  training  with 
community  betterment,  will  be  undertaken 
jointly  this  year  by  Hampton  Institute 
and  the  General  Education  Board.  Un- 
der this  experimental  plan,  teachers-in- 
training  will  live  in  the  communities  of 
selected  schools  near  Hampton,  and  as 
citizens  and  neighbors  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  contribute  to  its  de- 
velopment. They  will  be  concerned  with 
major  problems  confronting  the  Negro, 
such  as  health  and  sanitation,  discovering 
vocational  aptitudes  and  opportunities,  im- 
proving the  social  conditions  of  the  region. 
The  new  program  will  include  a  four- 


r  curriculum  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  a  one-year  postgraduate  cur- 
riculum. It  will  be  directed  by  L.  F. 
Palmer,  formerly  principal  of  the  Hunt- 
ington  High  School  in  Newport  News, 
Va.  For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Palmer  has 
been  assistant  director  of  extension  at 
Hampton. 

For  Veterans — Ten  basic  objectives  and 
twelve  specific  courses  for  "general  educa- 
tion" for  members  of  the  armed  forces  are 
covered  in  a  report  which  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation recently  completed  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute. The  suggested  instructional  ma- 
terials, designed  primarily  for  the  period 
following  hostilities,  are  being  prepared 
by  the  institute  for  use  in  correspondence 
study  and  group  instruction.  Dean  T.  R. 
McConnell  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota was  the  committee  chairman.  The 
courses  have  been  developed  for  men  and 
women  at  the  senior  high  school  or  junior 
college  level.  The  report  contains  outlines 
of  the  proposed  courses,  including  per- 
sonal and  community  health ;  oral  and 
written  communication ;  marriage  and 
family  adjustment;  problems  of  American 
life;  America  in  international  affairs; 
American  life  and  ideals  in  literature; 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  report,  "A 
Design  for  General  Education  for  the 
Armed  Forces"  may  be  ordered  from  the 
council,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Price  $1.25. 

A  Yale  Program  for  Returning  Serv- 
icemen will  be  directed  by  Ralph  H.  Ga- 
briel, Larned  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory, who  has  been  on  leave  teaching  in 
the  School  of  Military  Government  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Yale  will  offer  a 
dual  program :  a  one-year  intensive  course 
to  prepare  those  who  have  never  been  to 
college,  or  who  have  attended  college  for 
less  than  a  year,  for  junior  or  senior 
standing;  an  intensive  course  of  four 
terms  preparing  those  who  have  had  at 
least  one  full  year  of  college  for  entrance 
into  professional  or  graduate  schools  or 
for  direct  entrance  into  the  business 
world.  Credits  from  other  institutions 
and  from  army  and  navy  programs  will  be 
"fairly  assessed  and  applied  to  the  degree 
requirements." 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  arranging  a  concentrated  refresher 
program  for  "young  men  and  women  re- 
turning to  the  field  of  education  after 
military  and  wartime  services."  The  aim 
of  the  program  will  be  "to  prepare  former 
teachers  and  administrators  to  resume 
their  positions  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  local  busi- 
nessman, Miles  Hollister,  the  city  of  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  appealed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  to  help  it  prepare  to  cope 
constructively  with  the  difficult  task  of 
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assisting  returned  servicemen  in  readjust- 
ing themselves  to  civilian  life.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  community  committee  has  now  had 
an  intensive  seven  weeks  course  in  inter- 
viewing, making  case  studies,  obtaining 
and  using  information  for  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance,  understanding 
and  using  local  agencies  and  resources.  Xo 
plan  and  give  the  course,  Altoona  had  the 
services  of  the  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation, a  professor  of  psychology,  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  education  and  psy- 
chology, and  the  director  of  the  college's 
placement  service. 

The  Problems  of  Prejudice  —  Latest 
in  the  series  of  teaching  manuals  and  re- 
source units  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
tercultural  Education  (119  West  57 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.),  is  "Prob- 
ing Our  Prejudices,"  by  Hortense  Pow- 
dermaker,  with  suggested  school  activi- 
ties by  Helen  Frances  Storen.  The  little 
book,  published  in  both  paper  and  cloth 
binding  by  Harper,  is  intended  for  high 
school  classroom  use,  but  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  adult  or  workers'  education 
classes,  clubs,  or  personal  reading.  In 
brief,  simple,  but  scientific  chapters,  the 
discussion  shows  the  origins  of  our  com- 
mon prejudices;  what  prejudice  does  to 
the  victim,  the  subject,  and  to  society; 
and  "what  we  can  do  about  it."  It  should 
be  widely  useful. 

Among  the  States 

FLEVEN  regional  conferences  are 
'  being  held  throughout  New  York 
State  under  the  auspices  of  the  Special 
Legislative  Committee  on  Social  Welfare 
and  Relief.  This  committee  was  au- 
thorized at  the  last  legislative  session  to 
devise  ways  of  integrating  the  numerous 
state  welfare  services. 

Officials  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns, 
public  welfare  officers,  and  representa- 
tives of  private  social  agencies  make  up 
the  group  invited  to  the  regional  con- 
ferences. Two  conferences  already  have 
been  held,  one  at  Buffalo  and  one  at 
Rochester.  Others  scheduled  are:  Syra- 
cuse, Sept.  27 ;  Watertown,  Sept.  28 ; 
Elmira,  Nov.  9;  Binghamton,  Nov.  10; 
Albany,  Nov.  29;  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  30; 
Newburgh,  Dec.  5;  New  York  City, 
Dec.  6  and  7. 

The  special  legislative  committee  is  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Interstate  Cooperation. 

For  Children— More  than  $1,000,000 
were  provided  for  new  and  expanded  ser- 
vices for  children  in  this  year's  session 
of  the  Michigan  legislature,  according  to 
a  recent  report  from  the  Public  Admin- 
istration Clearing  House.  The  money 
went  to:  the  Michigan  Children's  Insti- 
tute, a  state  agency  for  the  care  of  de- 


pendent and  neglected  children,  to  care 
for  250  additional  children ;  the  boys' 
vocational  school,  to  launch  a  foster  home 
program ;  the  girls'  vocational  school  for 
a  similar  program ;  the  state  social  wel- 
fare commission,  to  cover  increased  costs 
of  county  agents  of  the  juvenile  courts; 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  to  estab- 
lish three  new  child  guidance  clinics;  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  fi- 
nance, on  a  matching  basis,  the  new  visit- 
ing teacher  program ;  the  Department  of 
Corrections  to  operate  a  former  National 
Youth  Administration  camp  as  an  insti- 
tution for  wayward  boys. 

Numerous  other  provisions  for  Michi- 
gan's children  occur  in  the  1944  legisla- 
tion. They  eliminate  the  labeling  of  chil- 
dren as  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent; authorize  the  juvenile  court  to 
handle  cases  unofficially;  give  the  court 
limited  jurisdiction  over  parents;  provide 
for  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  from 
juvenile  court  decision ;  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  offenders  under  twenty- 
one  to  the  Michigan  Corrections  Com- 
mission on  indeterminate  sentences,  for 
treatment  and  vocational  training. 

Integration — Rhode  Island's  new  public 
assistance  act,  which  became  effective  on 
July  1,  provides  for  an  integrated  pro- 
gram "in  which  both  state  and  local  pub- 
lic assistance  personnel  operate  func- 
tionally as  a  single  integrated  staff,  and 
provide  service  with  respect  to  the  entire 
public  assistance  program."  Local  direc- 
tors retain  the  right  to  make  final  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  grants  for  general 
assistance,  while  the  final  say  in  regard 
to  the  categories  remains  with  the  state. 
The  law  specifies  no  limits  on  any  type 
of  grant,  providing  only  that  the  amount 
shall  be  determined  "with  due  regard  to 
his  (the  recipient's)  requirements  and  the 
conditions  existing  in  his  situation  .  .  . 
and  shall  be  sufficient  ...  to  provide  him 
with  a  reasonable  subsistence  compatible 
with  health  and  well-being."  Standards 
of  assistance  are  to  be  set  by  the  state, 
and  cities  and  towns  are  to  be  reimbursed 
for  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  monies 
expended  on  general  assistance.  In  no 
place  does  the  law  mention  residence  or 
settlement  requirements. 

Louisiana  Laws — Through  a  proposal  of 
the  last  legislature,  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  will  be  brought  before 
Louisiana  voters  next  November  which, 
if  it  passes,  will  validate  the  "Others  As- 
sistance" program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  The  program 
provides  assistance  to  "needy  individuals" 
who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated and  do  not  come  under  one  of  the 
assistance  categories  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

This   year's   legislature   also   set   up   a 


probation  system  in  the  state.  A  new  act 
gives  the  court  the  power  to  impose  a 
suspended  sentence,  pladng  the  offender 
on  probation  under  the*  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Other  new  Louisiana  laws  set  up 
special  classes  for  handicapped  children, 
provide  for  visiting  teachers  to  enforce 
compulsory  school  attendance,  establish 
procedures  for  voluntary  or  court  com- 
mitment to  state  mental  hospitals  and 
institutions  for  defectives. 

Mississippi— Eleven  bills  affecting  public 
welfare  passed  this  year's  session  of  the 
Mississippi  legislature.  Among  them 
were:  a  bill  providing  for  the  mailing 
of  all  assistance  checks;  a  bill  raising  the 
maximum  aid-to-dependent-children  al- 
lowances to  $15  per  month  for  the  first 
child,  $10  for  the  second  child,  and  $5 
for  each  additional  child. 

Other  legislation  creates  a  pardon  and 
parole  system,  with  county  welfare  agents 
and  sheriffs  serving  as  county  parole  offi- 
cers ;  provides  for  cooperation  between  the 
county  welfare  agents  and  the  state  ser- 
vice commissioner  in  serving  veterans  and 
their  dependents;  excludes  orphanages 
conducted  by  religious  denominations  or 
fraternal  organizations  from  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  supervision. 

The  Public's  Health 

A  TUBERCULOSIS  control  divi- 
sion has  just  been  set  up  in  the 
bureau  of  state  services  of  the  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  July. 

With  $10,000,000  made  available  un- 
der the  act  for  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis in  1945,  the  USPHS  can  expand 
control  activities  which  have  been  in 
operation  on  a  small  scale — $250,000  a 
year — since  1942.  These  operations  have 
involved  the  sending  out  of  eight  mobile 
units  for  the  mass  X-raying  of  war 
workers,  and  have  resulted  in  the  exami- 
nation of  750,000  persons  and  the  dis- 
covery of  13  TB  cases  in  every  1000. 

The  act  also  makes  possible  the  expan- 
sion of  the  service's  research  in  respect  to 
the  disease,  provides  for  the  training  of 
personnel  to  carry  on  preventive  work  in 
states  and  local  communities,  and  em- 
powers the  surgeon-general  to  assist  state 
anti-tuberculosis  work  through  grants  and 
other  methods. 

Nurses  Blueprint — Early  last  month,  the 
National  Nursing  Planning  Committee 
began  work  on  a  "blueprint  for  nursing 
service  after  the  war,"  so  that  professional 
and  non-professional  nurses  in  the  post- 
war period  might  be  able  to  provide  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  nursing  service 
needed.  The  committee  was  recently  es- 
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tablished  by  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation, the  National  League  for  Nurs- 
ing Education,  and  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Public  Health  Nursing,  on  au- 
thorization of  the  joint  biennial  conven- 
tion held  by  these  organizations  last  June. 
The  1,800  nurses  who  attended  the 
convention  also  recommended :  the  exten- 
sion of  social  security  protection  and 
health  insurance  to  all  nurses ;  a  further 
consideration  of  personnel  practices  within 
the  profession ;  provision  of  ANA  mem- 
bership for  Negro  nurses  in  the  fourteen 
state  associations  that  do  not  now  accept 
them. 

British  Doctors — A  substantial  majority 
of  physicians  in  Great  Britain  believe  that 
all  their  countrymen,  without  exception, 
should  have  the  right  to  free  medical 
services,  including  hospital  facilities,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  in  the  form  of 
a  postal  card  questionnaire  taken  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  As  reported  on  in  The  London 
Times,  the  survey  achieved  replies  from 
approximately  half  the  medical  profession 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  three 
fourths  of  all  consultants  and  more  than 
half  of  all  general  practitioners.  Two  doc- 
tors in  every  three  of  those  responding  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  health  centers,  the 
majority  of  them  favoring  the  govern- 
ment's plan  for  a  type  which  will  com- 
bine all  forms  of  first  line  preventive  and 
curative  work. 

Other  aspects  of  the  government's  plan 
for  a  broad  National  Health  Service  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1944,  page 
135)  met  with  less  approval,  a  majority 
of  the  doctors  maintaining  that  as  a  whole 
it  will  restrict  freedom  of  choice  between 
patient  and  doctor  and  make  private  prac- 
tice impossible,  and  half  of  them  holding 
that  the  quality  of  medical  service  will 
suffer.  The  Times  interprets  these  ap- 
parently "contradictory  results"  as  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  government's  aim, 
coupled  with  dissatisfaction  with  its  ad- 
ministrative plans. 

Against  VD — The  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Venereal  Disease  Committee, 
held  in  mid-summer  in  Washington,  fo- 
cused on  the  need  for  community  and  na- 
tion-wide cooperation  in  venereal  disease 
control  and  ways  of  maintaining  wartime 
gains  during  the  postwar  period.  The 
committee,  which  was  recently  appointed 
by  Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul 
V.  McNutt  "to  plan  new  programs  in  the 
fight  against  venereal  diseases  and  their 
spread,"  is  composed  of  fifteen  persons, 
representing  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, among  them  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  social 
protection  section  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 


Last  month  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  suffered  its  second  griev- 
ous loss  in  two  years,  with  the  death  of  its 
commissioner,  Leo  Arnstein,  who  had  been 
on  leave  because  of  illness  since  last  Janu- 
ary. Mr.  Arnstein,  who  for  two  years  was 
first  deputy  commissioner,  became  commis- 
sioner in  February  1943,  to  succeed  the 
late  William  Hodson.  A  retired  business- 
man, he  had  long  been  active  in  civic  and 
philanthropic  movements  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  president  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies, 
a  member  of  the  Greater  New  York  Fund's 
committee  on  administration  and  distribu- 
tion and  of  the  planning  committee  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  Council. 

Waldemar  Kops,  acting  president  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  expressed  what 
many  New  Yorkers  knew  to  be  true,  when 
he  said  of  his  former  associate:  "Leo  Arn- 
stein was  one  of  the  finest  public  servants 
of  our  city  for  the  past  two  generations. 
.  .  .  His  sound  judgment  as  a  practical 
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man,  his  training  as  a  social  worker,  and 
above  all,  his  innate  sensitivity  to  human 
needs,  combined  to  make  him  a  great 
leader." 


sociation,  the  National  Association  of  Ne- 
gro Graduate  Nurses,  the  Negro  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  the  Fraternal  Council 
of  Negro  Churches,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
others. 

Over  a  quarter  million  selective  service 
registrants  infected  with  syphilis  have  been 
reclaimed  for  the  army  through  treat- 
ment, according  to  USPHS  estimates. 
Among  the  first  15,000,000  registrants 
given  blood  tests,  720,000  were  found  to 
have  the  disease.  A  sample  study  indi- 
cates that  93  percent  of  those  infected 
have  been  traced  by  state  and  local  health 
departments,  that  38  percent  have  been 
made  available  for  active  war  duty  train- 
ing, that  further  treatment  is  needed  by 
16  percent,  and  that  16  percent  will  prob- 
ably never  be  available  for  service  be- 
cause of  the  late  stage  of  their  infection, 
or  because  of  other  physical  defects. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1944,  the  Venereal  Disease  Education  In- 
stitute of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  conducted  field 
demonstrations  of  educational  methods  in 
four  communities  in  North  Carolina.  In 
addition,  the  institute  prepared  and  pub- 
lished thirty-four  different  pieces  of  edu- 
cational material,  samples  of  which  have 
been  distributed  by  the  USPHS,  and  sup- 
plies of  which  have  been  widely  pur- 
chased by  state  and  local  health  depart- 
ments and  social  hygiene  associations.  In- 
stitute materials  go  to  every  military  in- 
stallation in  the  United  States. 

A  mimeographed  report  from  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Canada, 
in  Montreal,  calls  attention  to  the  activi- 
ties of  its  national  health  committee,  in 
cooperating  with  the  Health  League  of 
Canada  on  a  national  anti-venereal  dis- 


ease campaign,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  The  campaign,  which  was  con- 
ducted during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1943-44  in  fifty  major  Canadian  centers, 
will  be  repeated  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  1944-45. 

Ward  Contracts  —  Prepayment  hospitali- 
zation  on  a  ward  basis  is  now  being  of- 
fered through  the  Associated  Hospital 
Service  of  New  York  by  127  of  the  250 
hospitals  in  its  membership.  Enrollment 
in  this  special  ward  plan,  for  persons  un- 
able to  pay  the  three  cents  a  day  .for  a 
regular  contract,  will  be  through  payroll 
groups  only,  at  a  monthly  rate  of  56 
cents  for  an  individual,  or  $1.32  per 
family. 

Towards  Fitness — A  national  campaign 
for  physical  fitness  was  launched  late  last 
month  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Council  of 
Physical  Fitness.  First  emphasis  is  to  be 
put  on  a  program  to  improve  the  health 
of  school  children,  but  efforts  will 'also  be 
made  toward  the  extension  of  health  and 
fitness  measures  in  industry  and  labor 
unions.  Methods  will  be  devised  where- 
by the  results  of  examinations  for  job 
placement  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  prospective  employe's  private  physi- 
cian. 

In  its  school  program,  the  committee 
plans  to  work  through  state  governments, 
public  and  parochial  school  officials,  and 
public  welfare  institutions. 

In  Print — Under  the  title  "The  Volun- 
tary Hospital  Today  and  Tomorrow," 
the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York, 
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370  Lexington  Avenue,  has  published  a 
full  report  of  its  second  wartime  sym- 
posium, in  which  it  cooperated  with  the 
Greater  New  York  Hospital  Association 
and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
last  spring.  Subjects  of  discussion  include, 
among  others:  the  hospital  and  rehabilita- 
tion; social  services  in  military  hospital--; 
the  present  status  of  nursing;  hospitals  in 
the  next  decade;  the  hospital's  responsi- 
bility in  the  distribution  of  medical 
service. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Union  Health 
Center  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  275  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  outlines  the  services  pro- 
vided by  this  large  scale  venture  in  group 


medicine,  giving  and  analyzing  attendance 
statistics  for  1943.  The  report  also  pre- 
sents a  brief  history  of  the  center,  which 
was  the  first  health  service  ever  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  a  union  for  its 
members. 

The  Macmillan  Company  in  \ew 
York  has  published  the  "white  paper"  on 
health  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland  of  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Health.  (Price  75  cents.)  The 
paper  presents  in  detail  the  British  gov- 
ernment's broad  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
national  health  program  (see  page  26S). 
Administrative  variations  of  the  plan  as 
applied  to  Scotland  are  confined  to  a 
single  chapter. 


Professional 


SOCIAL  work  is  among  the  several 
professions  and  occupations  from 
which  the  Women's  Army  Corps  is  now 
recruiting  persons  to  serve  as  "female 
medical  technicians  in  military  installa- 
tions." Social  workers  who  join  the 
WAC  will,  after  undergoing  basic  train- 
ing, be  assigned  to  army  hospital  and  clinic 
units  to  serve  as  military  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers.  They  will  have  enlisted  rat- 
ings and  will  not  be  eligible  to  officer 
status  as  social  workers. 

In  regard  to  this  new  opportunity  for 
women  social  workers,  the  Wartime  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  has  prepared 
a  statement  which  says  in  part: 

"There  is  a  good  chance,  of  course,  that 
any  WAC  psychiatric  social  worker 
might  find  herself  completely  on  her  own 
in  defining  and  developing,  her  job.  In 
many  instances  she  will  find  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  professional  supervision. 
for  in-service  indoctrination,  in-service 
training,  evaluation  and  all  that  usually 
goes  with  'on  the  job'  development  of  an 
individual's  skills. 

"However,  if  she  is  sure  of  her  own 
skills  and  able  to  work  non-competitively 
and  productively  in  relation  to  military 
psychiatry  and  psychology,  she  will  find 
increasing  pioneer  opportunities  to  serve 
patients  with  skills  not  offered  by  psy- 
chiatry and  psychology.  .  .  .  Civilian  social 
workers  joining  the  WAC  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  expanding  program  of  service  to  pa- 
tients. The  quality  and  quantity  of  civi- 
lian social  workers  who  enlist  in  the 
WAC,  may  determine  the  extent  to 
which  additional  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional social  work  will  be  provided 
within  the  military  setting." 

WAC  social  work  assignments  will  not 
displace  or  bring  competition  to  American 
Red  Cross  psychiatric  social  workers,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee. 

Social  workers  interested  in  joining  the 
WAC  should  communicate  with  their 


nearest  army  recruiting  office  or  with  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  WAC  Plan- 
ning Branch,  4327  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Counselors— Three  of  Western  Re- 
serve University's  colleges  have  combined 
their  forces  to  offer  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  vocational  counseling,  beginning 
October  3.  The  curriculum,  which  con- 
stitutes one  year  of  graduate  work,  in- 
cludes courses  in  psychology,  social  psy— 
chiatry,  medical  information,  vocational 
adjustment  problems,  psychology  of  per- 
sonnel management,  occupational  informa- 
tion, educational  adjustment  of  individual 
differences,  guidance  in  schools,  measure- 
ment of  aptitudes  and  intelligence,  indus- 
trial management,  and  labor  problems. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  prob- 
lems of  discharged  servicemen  and  of  the 
handicapped. 

A  union  counselor  class  in  Philadelphia, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  CIO 
War  Relief  Committee  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  recently  turned  out  its 
first  trained  union  counselors,  after  meet- 
ing once  a  week  for  six  weeks.  The  pro- 
gram, which  involved  the  participation  of 
six  union  locals,  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  community  relations  committee  of 
the  CIO  Industrial  Union  Council.  Co- 
operating closely  in  furnishing  speakers 
was  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

Counseling — The  why's  and  how's  of  a 
counseling  service  for  war  workers  are 
outlined  in  a  report,  issued  last  month 
by  the  counseling  committee  of  the  Office 
of  Community  War  Services,  composed 
of  fourteen  representatives  of  federal 
agencies,  national  voluntary  social  work 
organizations,  industrial  concerns,  ami 
labor  unions.  The  report,  which  is  en- 
titled, "A  Guide  for  Establishment  and 
Operation  of  In-Plant  and  Community 
Information  and  Counseling  Services  for 
Workers,"  defines  the  functions  of  coun- 


seling; advises  on  the  organization  of  such 
a  service  within  a  plant,  a  union,  or  the 
community;  presents  criteria  of  qualifica- 
tions for  a  counseling  staff. 

In  addition  to  helping  workers  with 
personal  problems,  the  in-plant  counselor, 
according  to  the  report,  should  act  as  an 
interpreter  of  "human  relations"  to 
stewards,  foremen,  and  other  manage- 
ment representatives.  Among  the  quali- 
fications listed  as  essentials  for  performing 
these  tasks  are:  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
niques of  counseling,  of  the  plant  proc- 
esses, policies,  and  procedures,  of  the  com- 
munity characteristics  and  resources; 
skills  which  enable  the  counselor  to  help 
the  worker  understand  his  problem  and 
use  available  resources;  certain  personal 
traits  such  as  emotional  maturity,  objec- 
tivity, and  flexibility. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  report,  Mark 
A.  McCloskey,  director  of  Community 
War  Services,  reveals  that  the  only  ques- 
tion on  which  the  committee  personnel 
did  not  reach  agreement  concerned  the 
qualifications  of  in-plant  counselors.  What 
the  points  of  disagreement  were,  are  not 
indicated,  but  Mr.  McCloskey  recom- 
mends that  "this  phase  of  the  service 
should  be  given  continued  study  by  all  in- 
terested parties." 

In-Service  Training — More  than  twenty 
courses  will  be  offered  to  employes  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  through  an  in-service 
training  institute  to  be  opened  formally 
by  the  state  civil  service  commission  this 
fall.  The  Lansing  school  system  will  be 
used  for  the  more  elementary  studies,  the 
Michigan  State  College  for  specialized 
courses,  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  professional  types  of  training.  In- 
cluded in  the  last  are  a  child  welfare  pro- 
gram inaugurated  last  January  by  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in 
cooperation  with  the  graduate  school  of 
the  university,  and  a  newly  established 
curriculum  for  psychiatric  social  workers. 
The  division  of  child  welfare  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  initiated  a  training  program 
for  child  welfare  workers,  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  workers  in  this  field. 
The  program  begins  with  an  orientation 
period  in  the  state  office  and  continues 
with  field  work  experience,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  followed  by  a  period  of  study 
in  a  school  of  social  work.  Those  ac- 
cepted for  the  program  receive  a  salary  of 
$125  a  month,  plus  a  cost  of  living  bonus. 
Educational  requirements  for  trainee 
classification  are  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university,  with  major 
work  in  social  sciences. 

Opportunities  — The  California  State 
Personnel  Board  has  announced  a  civil 
service  examination,  open  to  men  only,  for 
supervisor  of  camps  for  the  California 
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Youth  Authority.  Requirements  include 
graduation  from  college,  with  a  major  in 
one  of  the  social  sciences,  plus  four  years 
of  "successful  full  time  administrative  and 
supervisory  experience  with  youths."  Ad- 
ditional experience  may  be  substituted  for 
formal  education  on  a  year-for-year  basis. 
The  entrance  salary  is  $325  per  month. 
Applications  must  be  in  by  September  29. 

The  division  of  child  welfare  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  looking  for  experienced  social 
workers  for  its  regular  offices  and  for  the 
federal-state  program  of  child  welfare 
services.  Inquire  of  Grace  M.  Houghton, 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford. 

Adult  Education — The  Jefferson  School 
of  Social  Science  in  New  York  is  offering 
for  the  fall  term  a  curriculum  of  110 
courses,  many  of  which  are  geared  to  the 
problems  of  reconversion  and  the  postwar 
world.  The  school  first  opened  last 
February  14. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are:  "Aims 
and  Methods  of  National  Planning,"  to 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Rauten- 
strauch,  head  of  the  department  of  indus- 
trial engineering  at  Columbia  University; 
"Housing  and  Community  Planning,"  by 
Carol  Aronovici,  author  of  "Housing  and 
the  Housing  Problem" ;  "Social  Securitv 
Planning,"  by  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Boas,  as- 
sociate professor  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
Herman  Seligson,  director  of  the  life  in- 
surance service  bureau  of  the  International 
Workers  Order,  and  Albert  Deutsch  of 
PM ;  the  "Economics  of  American  In- 
dustry," by  M.  B.  Sherman,  industrial 
and  chemical  engineer. 

The  staff  of  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion will  offer  a  course  through  the  school 
on  "Childhood  and  the  Family,"  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  problems  created  by  the 
war.  Instructors  will  be  Sidonie  M. 
Gruenberg,  Anna  M.  Wolf,  and  Aline  B. 
Auerbach,  all  of  the  association's  staff. 

The  fall  term,  which  begins  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  will  last  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  Inquire  of  Louis  Lerman,  execu- 
tive secretary,  575  Sixth  Avenue. 

People  and  Things 

A  CLEARING  house  of  information 
about  "lost"  relatives  and  friends 
overseas,  and  for  persons  overseas  trying 
to  locate  people  in  this  country,  has  been 
established  by  seven  national  agencies  deal- 
ing with  refugee  problems.  Known  as  the 
Central  Location  Index,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters at  165  West  46  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.,  the  service  will  deal 
only  with  organizations,  not  with  in- 
dividuals-. Persons  who  wish  to  apply  for 
location  service  can  do  so  through  mem- 
ber agencies  or  their  affiliated  and  co- 


operating organizations  throughout  the 
L^nited  States.  The  agencies  will  regis- 
ter the  name  and  available  information, 
and  the  Index  will  enlist  extensive  over- 
seas facilities — those  of  the  member  agen- 
cies, the  International  Red  Cross,  public 
and  semi-public  bodies — in  locating  dis- 
placed people  as  rapidly  as  conditions  per- 
mit. Inquiries  from  abroad  will  reach 
Central  Location  Index  from  lists  re- 
ceived from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
Personal  messages,  and  other  direct  serv- 
ices, will  be  handled  by  appropriate  agen- 
cies, not  by  the  Index.  The  seven  co- 
operating agencies  are:  the  American 
Committee  for  Christian  Refugees,  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society,  International  Migra- 
tion Service,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  National  Refugee  Service.  Moses 
A.  Leavrtt  is  president  of  the  new  agency ; 
its  executive  director,  Etta  Deutsch. 

New  Jobs — On  September  1,  Marian 
Russell,  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  assumed  her  new  duties  as 
medical  social  consultant  on  the  staff  of 
Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark,  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Miss  Russell  will  aid  in  the  formula- 
tion and  development  of  the  medical-so- 
cial aspects  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  physical  restoration  of  the  disabled. 
.  .  .  Also  effective  September  1,  was  the 
appointment  of  Frank  J.  Hertel,  for  the 
past  five  years  general  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Family  Welfare  Association, 
as  director  of  field  services  for  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America. 

William  Y.  Bell,  Jr.,  is  the  new 
southern  field  director  for  the  National 
Urban  League.  For  the  past  year,  Mr. 
Bell  has  served  as  assistant  director  of  the 
USO  in  the  southeastern  region.  He  took 
over  his  new  job  at  the  southern  field 
.headquarters  of  the  league  in  Atlanta  on 
June  1.  ...  John  McDowell,  formerly 
headworker  of  the  Soho  Community 
House  in  Pittsburgh,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 
During  the  months  ahead  he  will  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  the  field,  visiting 
settlements  and  city  federations  of  settle- 
ments. .  .  .  The  bureau  of  child  hygiene 
in  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  announces  the  appointment  of 
Lenore  K.  Waldstreicher  as  medical  social 
worker  in  the  Emergency  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  Program.  .  .  .  Southwark 
House,  Philadelphia,  has  a  new  head- 
worker:  Florence  Kent  Weld,  formerly 
headworker  of  Emerson  House,  Chicago. 
Miss  Weld  takes  the  position  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Ethel  Walsh.  .  .  . 


Faster  Studio,  Richmond,  Va. 

MAY  O.  HANKINS 
First  woman  ever  to  head  a  major 
department  of  state  government  in  Vir- 
ginia is  May  O.  Hankins,  new  state 
commissioner  of  public  welfare.  Miss 
Hankins  brings  to  her  position  a  wealth 
of  social  work  experience  from  both 
the  private  and  public  fields.  For  the 
past  four  years  she  has  been  director 
of  the  children's  bureau  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  after  a  year 
and  a  half  as  assistant  director.  Pre- 
viously, she  had  served  as  assistant 
director  of  the  public  assistance  divi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  as  district  secretary 
of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  field  agent  for  the  Virginia 
children's  bureau,  and  in  various  capac- 
ities for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  her  present  post,  Miss  Hankins 
succeeds  William  H.  Stauffer,  who  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion as  director  of  country  operations 
in  the  division  of  displaced  persons. 


Rachel  Abbott,  long  associated  with  wel- 
fare work  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  re- 
signed her  position  with  the  Family  Serv- 
ice there.  Miss  Abbott  first  came  to  the 
staff  of  the  Service  in  1920  as  a  volunteer. 
R.  Clyde  White,  professor  of  social 
service  administration  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  since  1936,  is  now  professor  of 
public  welfare  in  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland.  Before  going  to 
Chicago,  Prof.  White  had  gained  national 
distinction  as  chairman  of  the  governor's 
committee  on  social  security  in  Indiana, 
and  in  1935  as  author  of  a  notable  700- 
page  report  on  municipal,  state,  and  town- 
ship finances,  which  he  drew  up  during 
the  two  years  he  served  as  chaiman  of  the 
state  committee  on  governmental  economy 
in  Indiana.  .  .  .  Ruth  Scannell,  case  con- 
sultant with  Family  Service  of  St.  Paul, 
has  gone  to  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  Milwaukee  as  director  of  case 
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work.  .  .  .  The  new  director  of  the  Henry 
Street  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  New 
York  is  Marian  G.  Randall,  who  served 
as  assistant  director  from  1938  to  1941. 
In  addition  to  practical  experience  as  a 
public  health  nurse  in  both  official  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  Miss  Randall  has  written 
extensively  for  professional  journals,  and 
is  the  author  of  "Personnel  Practice  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  in  Official  Agen- 
cies" (Macmillan,  1937).  Elisabeth  C. 
Phillips,  who  has  been  acting  director  of 
the  Henry  Street  nursing  service,  will  re- 
sume her  former  position  as  assistant  di- 
rector. .  .  .  Harry  M.  Cassidy  has  resigned 
his  position  as  dean  of  the  new  School  of 
Social  Welfare  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  return  to  his  native  Canada  as 
professor  of  social  welfare,  and  director 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Since  May,  Prof. 
Cassidy  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  from 
California  to  undertake  a  temporary  as- 
signment with  UNRRA. 

Bureau  Changes —  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau announces  that  Dr.  A.  L.  Van  Horn 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  division 
of  health  services,  succeeding  Dr.  Edwin 
F.  Daily,  on  leave  of  absence  to  serve  with 
the  army.  Dr.  Betty  Huse  has  taken  Dr. 
Van  Horn's  place  as  assistant  director  for 
crippled  children,  work  with  which  she 
has  been  associated  since  1939.  Dr. 
Daily  and  Dr.  Van  Horn  both  have  been 
identified  with  services  in  the  child  health 
field  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  hav- 
ing been  with  the  bureau  since  the  be- 
ginning of  its  maternal  and  child  health 
program  in  1935.  Dr.  Daily  will  serve 
the  army  in  reestablishing  civilian  medi- 
cal and  hospital  facilities  in  some  of  the 
liberated  countries. 

Vith  UNRRA— The  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
has,  since  early  last  spring,  been  draw- 
ing to  its  staff  numerous  workers  pre- 
viously associated  with  various  social 
agencies  in  this  country.  Among  those  in 
the  Washington  headquarters  are: 

Robert  Blinn,  formerly  with  Social 
Security  Board,  now  senior  division  as- 
sistant, Bureau  of  Areas,  UNRRA; 
Martha  Branscombe,  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau — child  welfare  specialist,  Welfare 
Division ;  Carnzu  Clarke,  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services — junior  personnel 
officer,  Personnel  Division ;  John  Corson, 
Social  Security  Board — deputy  director, 
Finance  and  Administration ;  Frederick 
I.  Daniels,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
— acting  director,  Welfare  Division; 
Harry  Greenstein,  Associated  Jewish 
•  Charities  of  Baltimore — deputy  director, 
Welfare  Division,  presently  in  Cairo; 
Gordon  Hamilton,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work — general  welfare  specialist, 
Welfare  Division;  Donald  S.  Howard, 


Russell  Sage  Foundation — chief,  studies 
branch,  Welfare  Division ;  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  formerly  OFRRO  representa- 
tive in  both  North  Africa  and  London — 
director,  Division  of  Displaced  Persons; 
Lowell  Iberg,  State  Charities  Aid,  Xew 
York  —  senior  welfare  officer,  Welfare 
Division ;  Hugh  Jackson,  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  —  director  of  Regional 
Liaison;  Hertha  Kraus,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege— faculty  member,  UNRRA  training 
center;  Maurine  Mulliner,  Social  Se- 
curity Board — assistant  to  deputy  direc- 
tor general,  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration ;  Antonio  Sorieri,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare — 
assistant  chief  of  missions,  Division  of 
Displaced  Persons;  William  H.  Stauffer, 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare — chief  of  section  on  planning, 
Division  of  Displaced  Persons. 

In  the  London  office,  Edward  Rhatigan, 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, New  York  City,  is  serving  as  deputy 
director  general,  Department  of  Areas 
Operation. 

Also  in  the  London  office,  serving  as 
liaison  with  the  military  and  as  directors, 
country  operations,  Division  of  Displaced 
Persons,  are:  Charles  Ernst,  War  Re- 
location Authority ;  Benjamin  Glassberg, 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority; 
Lawrence  Schreiber,  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  of  Public  Assistance ;  Stanley 
Somer,  American  Red  Cross;  David 
Trevithick,  Utah  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Pierce  Williams,  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
Benjamin  Youngdahl,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Selected  to  serve  with  the  Balkan  Mis- 
sion are:  Alice  Adanalian,  formerly  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City;  Roland  Artigues  and  Maude  Bar- 
rett, Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Louisiana;  Louise  Blackham,  Hillside 
Housing  Corporation,  Bronx,  N.  Y. ;  Al- 
bert Brownbridge,  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America;  Aleta  Brownlee, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau ;  Leila  Bruce, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Margaret  C.  Diers,  American  Red  Cross; 
John  Dula,  Department  of  Welfare,  New 
York  City;  Paul  Edwards,  American  Red 
Cross;  Edna  M.  Giessler,  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City;  Selene  Gifford, 
War  Relocation  Authority;  John  Hall, 
Community  Chest,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Allan 
W.  Haughton,  American  Red  Cross; 
Maurice  O.  Hunt,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Archie  W. 
Johnston  and  Manuel  Kaufman,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross;  Glen  Leet,  Rhode  Island 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Eunice  Minton,  Florida  State  Welfare 
Board ;  Helen  Montgomery,  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association;  Rhoda 
O'Meara,  Social  Security  Board;  Ruth 
Pauley,  Social  Security  Board ;  Deborah 


Pentz,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau ;  Clar- 
ence Pierce,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene;  Vlad  Ratay,  Sociai  Se- 
curity Board;  Charles  S.  Stokes,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross;  Anne  Wilkins,  Texas 
State  Department  of  Welfare;  Marion 
Wilson,  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority; Harry  B.  White,  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

The  European  Mission  Reserve  in- 
cludes: P.  H.  Byrns,  formerly  with  the 
American  Red  Cross;  Dorothy  B.  de  la 
Pole,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense;  Gerard 
Price,  Montana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Henry  Samson,  U.  S. 
Employment  Services;  Anna  Sundwald, 
Utah  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

For  Givers — Increasing  use  is  being  made 
of  the  Library  of  Philanthropic  Informa- 
tion, established  by  the  Central  Hanover 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  New  York 
City  in  1931.  With  the  aim  of  "making 
philanthropy  more  effective,"  the  library 
was  designed  to  supply  information  and 
assistance  to  those  planning  a  philan- 
thropic gift  during  life  or  by  will.  With 
a  collection  of  material  given  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  nucleus, 
the  service  added  books,  reports,  pam- 
phlets, and  catalogues,  and  built  up  files 
of  thousands  of  clippings.  Although  it 
offers  no  specific  recommendations  or  ap- 
praisals, its  factual  material  is  available 
without  obligation  to  anyone  interested. 


Deaths 


SIR  PERCY  ALDEN,  chairman  of  the  Brit- 
ish Institute  of  Social  Service,  was  killed 
by  a  robot  bomb  in  July,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  Sir  Percy  was  chairman  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Paris  in  1926.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  on  unemployment 
and  housing,  a  lecturer  in  this  country. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  social  and 
labor  problems,  and  bursar  of  the  Sir 
Richard  Stapley  Educational  Trust. 

EARL  B.  HUNTING,  general  secretary  of 
the  St.  Paul  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, and  a  leader  in  civic  and  social 
work  in  the  Twin  Cities,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  Mr.  Hunting  was  recording 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
YMCA's,  chairman  of  the  recreation 
committee  of  the  St.  Paul  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  and  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  boys'  work  secretaries'  organization. 

MRS.  MARY  RACHEL  DIBERT  TORRANCE 

in  Pittsburgh.  Active  in  many  local  and 
national  philanthropic  enterprises,  Mrs. 
Torrance  was  the  founder  and  sole  sup- 
porter of  the  Manchester  Educational 
Center.  She  gave  her  former  residence 
on  Western  Avenue,  Northside,  as  a  home 
for  blind  women. 
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Book  Reviews 


Children's  Institutions 

INSTITUTIONS  SERVING  CHILDREN,  by  How- 
ard W.   Hopkirk.     Russell  Sage  Foundation.     $2. 

THIS  is  a  book  about  children's  in- 
stitutions by  a"  man  who  probably 
knows  more  about  such  institutions,  their 
good  and  bad  features,  than  any  other 
single  individual  living  in  this  country 
today. 

Mr.  Hopkirk,  now  executive  director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
has  had  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the 
institutional  field.  This  has  included  ser- 
vice as  a  cottage  father,  director  of  recrea- 
tion, and  as  superintendent  of  an  institu- 
tion for  neglected  and  dependent  children. 
For  over  ten  years  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  as  consultant  to  chil- 
dren's institutions.  In  this  capacity  he 
participated  in  surveys  of  over  140  in- 
stitutions, and  was  called  upon  for  advice 
by  many  others. 

In  this  book,  which  was  written  as  a 
research  study  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, he  is  able  to  incorporate  much  of 
the  rich  knowledge  he  has  acquired.  The 
book  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  and 
provides  a  ready  reference  to  the  most 
progressive  experience  in  the  country.  The 
major  topical  headings  include  the  place 
of  the  institution  in  the  community — its 
jelationship  to  foster  home  services  and 
other  children's  agencies;  the  staff — its 
size,  composition,  and  qualifications;  the 
organization,  structure,  and  physical  as- 
pects of  the  institution;  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  care  of  the  child,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  significance  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  other  children  and  adults,  and 
his  education  and  training. 

This  book  is  essentially  practical  in  its 
approach  to  the  problems  of  institutional 
administration  and  child  care,  and  little 
space  is  given  to  theoretical  discussion  of 
child  behavior  or  child  guidance.  Thus 
the  chapters  on  education  stress  the  con- 
crete and  practical  things  the  institutional 
staff  can  do  to  help  the  child,  such  as  ar- 
ranging for  special  help  in  the  form  of 
tutoring  and  maintaining  close  relation- 
ship to  the  school  staff  so  that  his  edu- 
cational and  personality  needs  may  be 
understood.  Instead  of  stressing  theo- 
retically the  values  of  learning  through 
doing,  the  author  offers  specific  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  conserve  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  the  daily  living  ex- 
perience. While  the  book  does  not  under- 
take to  present  a  rounded-out  philosophy 
of  child  guidance,  nevertheless  the  atti- 
tudes to  children  expressed  and  implied  in 
the  author's  suggestions  reflect  a  high 
level  of  practical  wisdom  as  well  as  a 
sensitive  understanding  of  the  experience 


of     children     living     apart     from     their 
families. 

Institutional  care  of  children  in  this 
country  might  be  greatly  improved  if  this 
book  were  read  and  referred  to  widely 
enough  by  those  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  children's  institutions. 
Executive  Director  HERSCHEL  ALT 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York 

Inside  A  Slum 

STREET    CORNER    SOCIETY,    by    William    Foote 
Whyte.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     $3. 


''THROUGH  the  back  door  of  politics 
A  and  the  rackets,  this  book  takes  the 
reader  into  the  real  inside  of  an  American 
slum. 

Cornerville,  Italian-American  slum  of 
an  "Eastern  City,"  is  the  site  of  the  study. 
Here  the  author  lived  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  studying  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  role  of  a  participant-ob- 
server, and  accumulating  a  vast  body  of 
data  through  interviews,  biographies,  and 
personal  observations.  The  material  is 
exceptionally  well  organized  and  bril- 
liantly analyzed.  The  observations  hit 
straight  and  hard,  as  only  the  truth  can. 

The  author  presents  a  devastating  in- 
dictment of  the  conventional  settlement 
house.  Norton  House  is  probably  typical, 
from  its  outside  socially  elite  board  of 
directors  to  its  insulation  of  the  inside  life 
of  the  community.  Settlement  house 
workers  will  find  the  descriptions  most 
disturbing,  but  they  would  do  well  to 
read  and  reflect. 

The  author  also  points  out  that 
racketeering  and  shady  politics  in  Corner- 
ville stem  from  the  lack  of  conventional 
opportunities  presented  to  the  residents. 
He  shows  that  what  may  be  defined  as 
rackets  by  the  outside  world  are  accepted 
without  stigma  among  the  people  of  Cor- 
nerville. "They  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween respectable  and  non-respectable  il- 
legal activities.  Gambling  is  respectable." 

His  materials  and  analyses  on  racketeer- 
ing and  politics  in  the  slums,  are  outstand- 
ing treatises  which  should  be  of  first-rank- 
ing interest  to  political  scientists,  social 
psychologists  and  all  other  social  discip- 
lines. His  observations  on  the  functions 
of  the  police  with  reference  to  the  whole 
system  of  rackets  are  valid:  "The  primary 
function  of  the  police  department  is  not 
the  law  but  the  regulation  of  illegal  ac- 
tivities." 

According  to  the  author's  observations, 
the  home  plays  a  minor  role  in  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Cornerville  boy.  It  is  simply  a 
place  where  "he  eats,  sleeps  or  is  sick." 
Unfortunately,  the  book  does  not  also  in- 
clude detailed  materials  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  schools  and  churches  in  the 
(.-111  hooks  ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
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community.  Another  weakness  is  the 
oversimplification  in  the  charts  of  social 
relationships  between  people. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  slum 
community  such  as  Cornerville,  is  not,  as 
is  assumed  by  most  sociologists,  a  dis- 
organized community.  The  reviewer 
agrees  with  him  on  this  point,  but  would 
challenge  the  statement  that  "Corner- 
ville's  problem  is  not  lack  of  organization 
but  failure  of  its  own  social  organization 
to  mesh  with  the  structure  of  the  society 
around  it."  There  is  strong  evidence  to 
suggest  that  slum  communities  are  geared 
to  our  general  social  organization  to  pro- 
vide certain  activities  such  as  racketeering 
and  vice  which  are  in  constant  demand  by 
conventional,  "respectable"  citizens  of 
non-slum  residential  areas. 

"Street  Corner  Society"  should  be  read 
by  students  of  community  life,  whether 
they  be  politicians,  sociologists,  newspaper- 
men, or  public  administrators.  It  is  an 
unusual  book.  SAUL  D.  ALINSK.Y 

Executive  Director 
Industrial  Areas  Foundation,  Chicago 

Facts  About  the  Aged 

NEW   GOALS   FOR   OLD  AGE,    edited   by    George 
Lawton.      Columbia   University   Press.     $2.75. 

HPHERE  are  9,500,000  people  over 
A  sixty-five  years  of  age  now ;  there  will 
be  22,000,000  people  over  sixty-five  by 
1980.  Stated  in  others  terms:  almost  7 
percent  of  the  total  population  are  "aged" 
— by  this  inaccurate  definition — in  1944 
and  14  percent  of  the  total  population 
will  be  "aged"  in  1980. 

The  changes  in  our  economy  and  our 
social  order  that  these  meaningful  sta- 
tistics portend  have  not  yet  been  assayed. 
But  the  fourteen  papers  (originally  given 
as  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  of  New  York  City)  which 
make  up  this  book,  present  an  exploratory 
appraisal  of  facts,  the  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  which  will  influence  the 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  lives  of 
the  aged  themselves.  Basically  the  book 
is  premised  on  the  belief  that  this  increas- 
ing number  of  old  people  must  not,  as  the 
editor  states,  "be  relegated  to  lives  of 
suspended  animation."  If  they  are  not  to 
be,  then  there  are  three  basic  facts  about 
the  aged  that  should  be  better  known. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  while 
aging  is  a  part  of  the  life  process  of  every 
individual,  all  individuals  do  not  age  at  a 
similar  pace.  The  second  of  these  facts 
is  that  all  capacities  and  faculties  of  the 
individual  do  not  age  or  deteriorate  alike. 
And  the  third  of  these  facts  is  that  kno\v- 
ing  better  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical changes  which  accompany  old  age, 
\ve  can  devise  ways  and  means  of  utilizing 
the  capacities  that  aging  men  and  women 
continue  to  possess. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  embel- 
lished these  facts  with  much  material  as  to 
be  postpaid) 


the  physiology  and  psychology  of  old  age 
and  the  constructive  and  therapeutic  use 
of  the  time  of  aged  people.  The  resulting 
volume  is  in  no  sense  a  definitive  state- 
ment; it  is  rather  a  preliminary  and  mod- 
est but  helpful  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  cope  with  the  coming 
avalanche  of  the  aged.  JOHN  J.  CORSON 
Director,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  Social  Security  Board 

Choosing  a  Vocation 

YOUR  LIFE'S  WORK,  A  GUIDE  FOX  YOUTH  AND 
ADULTS,  by  Samuel  Spiegler,  M.A.  Riverdalc 
Press.  $2.50. 

WITH  increased  emphasis  being 
placed  on  rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional guidance  for  veterans,  as  well  as 
for  all  young  people,  this  book  comes  as 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  The  author  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  vocational 
problems  as  research  director  of  the 
Jewish  Occupational  Council  and  in  edi- 
torial work  on  the  Occupational  Index. 
In  this  book,  he  discusses  the  problem 
primarily  from  the  needs  of  Jewish  youth 
— from  the  point  of  view  of  anti-Semitic 
discrimination  —  but  so  comprehensive  a 
picture  is  given  of  trades  and  professions 
that  the  book  ought  to  be  valuable  to  all 
men  and  women  faced  with  the  need  of 
selecting  a  vocation. 

Mr.  Spiegler  writes  simply  and  in- 
terestingly with  unusual  clarity.  He  keeps 
in  mind  always  the  purpose  of  his  book, 
which  is  to  present  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  industries  and  professions,  avoid- 
ing the  pitfall  of  including  an  over- 
abundance of  small  details.  The  first 
five  chapters  deal  with  the  kinds  of  work 
available  and  the  need  for  careful  selec- 
tion, and  offer  young  men  and  women 
suggestions  of  how  to  make  "self-analyses" 
of  their  interests  and  capacities.  Each  of 
the  remaining  chapters  is  devoted  to  a 
specific  occupation,  skilled,  unskilled,  and 
professional. 

The  author  analyy.es  each  occupation 
carefully,  including  a  frank  discussion 
of  the  evidence  of  anti-Semitic  discrimina- 
tion and  its  effects  on  the  opportunities  of 
Jewish  youth  in  gaining  employment  in 
the  field.  Also  considered  are  questions 
dealing  with  the  basic  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  industry.  Among  the 
questions  answered  regarding  each  trade 
and  profession  are  the  following:  How 
large  is  the  field  ?  What  are  the  various 
kinds  of  jobs  possible  within  the  indus- 
try? What  are  the  qualifications — per- 
sonal, educational,  physical?  How  are 
the  working  conditions—hours,  earnings, 
unionization  ?  What  are  employment  op- 
portunities and  the  possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement ? 

"Your  Life's  Work"  presents  an  ex- 
cellent over-all  picture  of  vocational  pos- 
sibilities. Parents  and  group  leaders,  in 
addition  to  vocational  counselors  and  so- 


cial workers,  will  find  it  helpful  in  in- 
troducing to  young  people  the  many  oc- 
cupations open  to  them.  However,  the 
book  frankly  omits  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  military  training  and 
its  development  of  skills  on  vocational 
trends  and  also  the  greater  opportunities 
opening  in  the  mechanical  and  aeronauti- 
cal fields.  Because  of  these  omissions 
and  the  purposeful  omission  of  detailed 
information  on  where  to  obtain  neces- 
sary training,  the  book  is  limited.  Its 
best  use  is  as  an  introductory  volume  in 
helping  to  narrow  down  the  fields  of 
selection.  LAURA  H.  BRUNTON 

Case  Supervisor,  American  Red  Cross, 
Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 

Abnormal  Behavior 

PERSONALITY  AND  THE  BEHAVIOR  DIS- 
ORDERS, edited  by  J.  McV.  Hunt.  Ronald  Press. 
2  volume  set  $10. 

THIS  comprehensive  "handbook  based 
on  experimental  and  clinical  research" 
is  highly  recommended  by  the  reviewer 
to  social  workers  and  all  others  interested 
in  personality  and  behavior.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  consideration  of  struc- 
ture, development,  analysis,  and  determin- 
ants of  personality  and  behavior.  "Out- 
standing patterns  of  behavior  disorder" 
are  discussed  in  seven  chapters,  including 
behavior  disorders  in  childhood,  delin- 
quent personalities,  functional  psychoses, 
seizure  states,  and  others.  There  are  two 
chapters  on  therapy  and  prevention. 

It   is   really   impossible   to   "review"   a 
work  such  as  this.    The  thirty-five  chap- 


"You  will  think  twice  before  taking  your 
baby  into  such  a  crowded,  uncomfortable 
place  as  a  train,"  says  the  new  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  pamphlet  "If  Your  Baby  Must 
Travel  in  Wartime."  With  its  points  empha- 
sized by  the  delightfully  human  line  dr.iwings 
of  Gluyas  Williams,  the  pamphlet  warns 
mothers  of  the  inconveniences  of  present  day 
traveling  and  offers  numerous  suggestions  for 
coping  with  them.  Single  copies  5  cents  from 
the  bureau;  bulk  orders  less  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ters  arranged  in  eight  parts,  are  each  by 
a  different  author ;  two  chapters  have 
two  or  more  authors.  To  assay  such  a 
collection,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  whether  the  general  and  detailed  plan 
of  presentation  is  comprehensively  ade- 
quate and  the  authors  of  recognized  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  fields.  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative.  The  book  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  type  to  appear  recently, 
and  the  authors  all  can  write  authori- 
tatively. While  there  is  some  inevitable 
overlapping  and  divergence  of  viewpoint, 
these  characteristics  only  add  strength. 

All  points  of  view — ontogenetic,  psy- 
choanalytic, organic,  and  others — are  in- 
cluded. The  chapters  on  experimental 
neurosis  and  electroencephalography  may 
be  as  important  to  social  workers  as  the 
chapters  on  psychoneu roses,  psychopathic 
personality  and  functional  psychoses,  in- 
cluding paranoia.  This  is  decidedly  a  most 
valuable  reference  work. 
Editor  LAWSON  G.  LOWREY 

American  Journal  nf  Orthopsychiatry 

What  Babies  Need 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  INFANTS— Early  Psychol<n.-n  :,1 
\eeds  and  Their  Satisfactions,  by  Margaret  A. 
Kibble,  M.D.  Columbia  University  Press.  $1.75. 

THIS  little  book  is  based  on  the  impor- 
tant thesis  "that  human  personality 
is  a  continuous  development,  and  healthy 
emotions  as  well  as  a  free  creative  intel- 
ligence are  rooted  in  early  infant  experi- 
ences." This  concept  is  certainly  not  new, 
but  it  cannot  be  stated  too  often.  There 
N  still  far  too  much  of  the  old  attitude  of 
viewing  the  child's  development  from  the 
rigid,  "habit-training"  point  of  view, 
stressing  only  his  physical  needs  and  meet- 
ing them  according  to  Watson  and  Holt. 
We  need  more  good  books  that  give  to 
parents,  social  workers,  and  even  physi- 
cians a  clearer  understanding  of  the  im- 
portant months  of  infancy  in  terms  of  the 
essential  psychological  and  emotional  as- 
pects of  a  child's  early  growth. 

This  book  attempts  to  answer  this  need 
in  a  rather  special  way.  It  pleads  for 
the  "right"  of  a  child  to  be  "mothered," 
to  be  fondled  and  caressed,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  general  feeling  of  love  and 
security  he  gains  thereby,  but  because  the 
mothering  is  said  to  bring  about  specific 
changes  in  his  physiological  functioning. 
The  author's  theory  that  this  kind  of  care 
relieves  an  infant's  "oxygen  hunger,"  and 
increases  his  ability  to  establish  his  suck- 
ing and  respiratory  functions,  is  interest- 
ing, but  many  of  the  facts  on  which  she 
bases  this  theory  arc  still  controversial. 
Furthermore,  she  does  not  elaborate  her 
clinical  evidence  nor  does  she  indicate  the 
research  findings  which  justify  her  general 
conclusions.  Her  thesis,  therefore,  is 
weakened  to  an  unfortunate  extent. 

The  book  fails  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose in  another  important  respect.  The 
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THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited    l.>    EDITH    ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


American    Ploughshares 

a  special  number  of 

Survey  Midmonthly-  August  1944 

At  the  opening  of  the  United  Campaigns  for  our  Na- 
tional War  Fund  and  Community  and  War  Chests, 
Survey  Associates  has  just  issued  a  special  number  in- 
terpreting the  work  of  the  social  agencies  and  of  the 
war  relief  societies.  The  issue  is  directed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  who  will 
give  so  generously  to  the  support  of  these  agencies  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months. 

American  Ploughshares  shows  how  our  community 
agencies  have  expanded  to  meet  wartime  needs  and  how 
the  special  skills  developed  in  this  field  have  been  put  to 
work  for  the  people  of  our  allies.  It  outlines,  too,  the 
ways  in  which  our  social  services — a  distinctive  American 
invention  for  dealing  with  human  problems — will  be 
needed  to  meet  postwar  claims  upon  the  United  States 
by  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  number  should  be  read  by  those  in  your  community 
who  can  help,  by  their  understanding  and  participation, 
to  reinforce  the  work  of  our  social  agencies.  Will  you  see 
that  your  board  members,  volunteers,  public  spirited 
citizens  receive  copies? 

30c  a  copy;  4  copies  for  $1.00 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.      112  E.  19  St.,  New  York  3 


author  feels  that  parents  have  been  con- 
fused by  recent  teaching,  and  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  express  their  natural  feel- 
ings toward  their  children.  But  she  may 
be  adding  to  their  confusion  and  strain. 
Babies,  she  says,  need  the  stimulation  of 
mothering  as  an  essential  factor  in  their 
growth ;  without  it,  they  suffer  severely, 
and  may  waste  away.  But  "too  much 
mothering"  may  cause  "serious  complica- 
tions"— either  a  tendency  to  convulsions 
or  a  state  of  shock.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
mother  to  be  free  and  spontaneous  with 
her  young  child  in  the  face  of  these 
frightening  alternatives. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  contains  helpful 
material.  The  author's  deep  understand- 
ing of  children  as  they  develop,  and  her 
profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
their  emotional  needs,  are  real  and  mov- 
ing. The  case  stories  are  dramatic  and 
well-chosen  and  will  be  helpful  to  many 
who  are  working  with  children,  especiallv 
in  institutions.  ALINE  B.  AUERBACH 
(Jhild  Study  Association  of  Atncrica 

Study  of  Public  Relations 

BUILDING  A  POPULAR  MOVKMKNT:  A  CASK 
STUDY  op  THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OP  THE  Bov 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  by  Harold  P.  Levy.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  $1.25. 

INTRODUCING    a   book   you    will 
want  to  own  and  underscore,  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn  writes:  "The  result  of 
examining   another   agency's  work   is  es- 
sentially a  stimulating  process  leading  the 


reader  to  take  a   fresh  look  at  his  own 
program." 

The  second  in  a  series  of  case  studies 
of  public  relations  as  other  agencies  han- 
dle them,  this  volume  affords  the  agency 
executive  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
check  on  his  own  public  relations  practices 
and  in  the  process  to  enjoy  a  skillful 
analysis  of  an  integrated  public  relations 
program.  Well  written  by  an  expert  in 
the  public  relations  field,  it  is  a  keen, 
objective  analysis  of  the  elements  that 
build  understanding  and  good  will  for  an 
agency.  It  hits  the  mark  for  public  rela- 
tions practitioners,  executives,  board  mem- 
bers, and  others  charged  with  these 
responsibilities. 

What  the  book  does  is  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  relationships  between 
agency  and  public.  It  does  not  stop  with 
a  description  of  a  public  relations  or 
publicity  unit  but  develops  the  story  of 
public  relations  in  all  agency  operations, 
including  administration  and  program.  It 
applies  principles  and  techniques  to  specific 
instances.  The  upshot  is  good  practical 
information  for  any  type  of  organization 
serving  people — social  work,  business,  or 
otherwise.  Not  only  are  publics  identified 
but  the  reader  is  shown  how  each  type  is 
approached.  Again,  one  sees  how  public 
opinions  are  both  measured  and  molded. 
Valuable  information  is  presented  about 
the  use  of  symbols,  volunteer  relation- 
ships, the  preparation  of  literature  for 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY) 
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special  audiences,  and  other  essentials  of 
public  relations  planning. 

Chapter  titles  themselves  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  book.  Starting  with:  The 
Making  of  a  Popular  Movement,  Symbols 
and  Public  Understanding,  Relations 
with  the  Citizen,  Relations  with  the 
Community,  Dealing  with  Public  Atti- 
tudes, Literature  Related  to  the  Program, 
The  Publicity  Program,  it  ends  with  the 
last  but  perhaps  most  important  heading, 
Public  Relations  as  a  Responsibility. 

Mr.  Levy  has  recognized  and  high- 
lighted many  aspects  of  a  public  relations 
program  developed  over  three  decades  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  brings 
out  instances  of  failure  as  well  as  suc- 
cess. As  a  well-rounded  discussion  of 
strong  points  and  weaknesses,  this  book  is 
a  significant  addition  to  the  regrettably 
small  library  of  public  relations  litera- 
ture. 

The  fact  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca has  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  its  public  relations  should  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  mind  of  every 
public  relations  counselor,  for  it  serves  to 
bring  home  a  very  important  conclusion 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Levy  holds  that  pub- 
lic relations  should  not  be  "lost  in  the 
long  shadows"  cast  by  administration  and 
program.  Good  administration,  good  pro- 
gram practices,  and  good  public  relations 
should  function  continually  side  by  side. 
New  York  City  MADELINE  DANE  Ross 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER— in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency  where 
staff  members  participate  in  community  planning 
and  extension  «>f  service  to  meet  wartime  needs. 
Good  opportunities  for  advancement.  Salary  range 
$1760.00  to  $2760.00,  plus  17%  additional  while 
prolonged  work  week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect. 
7957  Survey. 


SPECIAL  WORKER -in  Jewish  multiple  service 
case  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  s|>ecial  responsibilities  involving  commun- 
ity organization  and  interpretation.  Salary  range 
$2400  to  $3500.  plus  17%  additional  whilr  pro- 
longed  work  week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7986 
Survey. 


SUPERVISOR  for  recreational  and  vocational  train- 
ing  program  for  the  blind.  Must  possess  a  good 
educational  background  and  imagination.  Definite 
interest  in  serving  the  sightless.  Good  salarv. 
Good  Will  Industries.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  Children'.  Institution. 
Administrative  experience  and  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's program  essential.  8023  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  for  Matron  of  Chil 
drer.'s  Home.  State  experience,  age  and  send 
references.  8024  Survey. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  WOMAN  for  Director  of 
Activities  in  Church  Neighborhood  House.  Imme- 
diately. Experience  desirable.  Might  consider 
recent  graduate.  Good  salary.  Write  Gertrude 
Ray,  Head  Resident,  Howell  Neighborhood  House, 
1831  S.  Racine  Avenue,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 

PSYCHIATRIC  WORKER  for  child  guidance 
agency  in  the  East  within  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York.  Opportunity  for  independent  intensive 
work  in  collaboration  with  one  of  the  best  known 
child  therapists  in  the  country.  Opportunity  for 
some  supervision.  Good  salary.  7999  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  (Female)— College  graduate  with 
training  and  experience.  Age  between  30  and  40. 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Address  replies  to  R-29, 
P.  O.  Box  3552,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

STATISTICIAN  (Female) — College  graduate.  Social 
Service  Agency.  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Address 
replies  to  E-28,  P.  O.  Box  3495,  Philadelphia  22, 
Pa. 


NON-SECTARIAN  SETTLEMENT  HOUSE. 
New  York  City,  experienced  Girls'  Worker,  full 
time,  afternoon  and  evening.  Boys'  Worker,  part 
time,  five  evenings  a  week.  8027  Survey. 

JEWISH  CASE  WORK  AGENCY.  Detroit,  seeks 
supervisor  for  either  family  or  child  placement  de- 
partment. Qualifications:  Master's  Degree,  5 
years'  successful  social  work  experience.  Suner- 
visory  capacity.  Salary  range  $2800-$3600.  Con- 
genial progressive  conditions.  8028  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER — Jewish  Community  Center 
seeks  group_  worker  to  head  Boys  Department. 
Administrative  experience  required.  Forty  clubs. 
Give  age,  draft  status,  education  and  references. 
8032  Survey 

SUPERVISOR  with  professional  training  and  some 
supervisory  experience  for  large  Jewish  Family 
agency,  offering  new  and  challenging  opportun- 
itit-s — to  he  in  charge  of  district  office.  7983 
Survey. 

NEW     YORK     CITY     CHILD     CARE     EDUCA- 
TIONAL   AGENCY    enlarging    parent    edu. 
department  :     nrciU     <hsi  U"ii>n     leader     in     - 
cdm       '  lr    let  himpir         '.  I       v .  i'!i    pat  - 

cuts,    teachers    and    chiMren.     U'ritr    Sfl.U     Survey. 


MEDICAL     SOCIAL     WORKER  New     York 

Agency     reipmes     y.mtin     \M>ni:-n       tr.n 

nal    background.    ' 

wolk     'JT'viT  ;l!>lr.     (lood     salary.     SO.O     Sin, 
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PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE    AMERICAN     JOURNAL     OF     NURSING 

slmws  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  yum 
lilirary.  $.UM)  a  year.  17'K)  llioadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  I'iMioKraphics,  etc.  Over  twenty 
years'  experience  serving  busy  professional  persons. 
Prompt  service  extended.  ACTHOKS  K  K 
SKARCH  Ml'REAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  SERMONS.  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts.  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FRKK 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

N:  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 

64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-4961.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

USO  DIRECTOR  and  former  resident  of  New 
York  City  would  like  permanent  position  as  Di- 
rector of  Community  Center  in  the  East.  Wide 
experience  in  program  planning  and  administra- 
tion. Can  furnish  best  of  references.  Available 
December  1st.  Reply  Box  338,  Murray,  Utah. 

PUBLICITY  AND  MAGAZINE  WRITER,  desires 
position  social  service  organization,  New  York 
City  or  vicinity.  Experienced  all  phases  publicity 
including  fund-raising.  Write  newspaper  releases 
and  features,  radio  copy ;  magazine  writing, 
editing,  production.  College,  social  service  hack- 
ground.  8026  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  GROUP  WORKER  (male)  with 
N  'i  ial  Work  School  training  in  case  and  group 
work  wishes  job  directing  adult  or  boys'  program 
in  reputable  agency.  Employed  at  present.  Salary 
range  $2500  to  $3000.  8025  Survey. 


MIDDLE    AGED     MALE     EXECUTIVE     desirei 

change  from  church  agency  to  secular  social 
agency.  Ten  years'  experience  cover--  both  case 
am!  group  work.  Also  community  organization. 

l'i.  .cnr  eniplo\  tnent  relations  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  have  other  reasons.  Would  consider  in^titu- 

ti<m;t!     administration.     Si  '00     Si:rve>  . 


JEWISH    MAN,    married,    well    trained    K 

cial  worker  with   experience  m   farmwork   and  gen- 

iMal    l:;tnd>;i!rni    desires    rmjtli  >\  im  tit    a-    suj  >i'riii  ten,  1 
eni    or    ass]  stant    in    juvenile    or    children's    home. 
-• 


LIBRARY     WORKER     (Reference).     Male.       Draft 

exempt.      Kxpei  ieiiced.      i  .1!    training. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,    Jewish.                        B.A.     and 

M.'  '     1:1    :.um!>. 

refiiRee  an<l  m:i 

in    Cl  -itioM     \\  nil     .ulmini-tr.t 


TWO    YEAR    COLLEGE    WOMAN    &|    AJ  istenl 
Teach  IT    Hi     Progre    live    ''•  :.  ><>1,    JMOTH. 

d,     tuition     >jx     vt-ar     d.r 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. ) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil 
dren  (kosher  dietary ).  Maintains  children's  pre 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc 
cupational,  psychological,  psychiatric  and  socia 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  ot  N>cial  Servia 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  Yorl 
area :  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director 
Philadelphia  area :  1103  Widener  Building,  Har 
old  Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area :  3d  North 
La  Sal  It*  St.  Other  applications  through  loca 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to 
Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  5M 
St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton.  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir 

Advisory     Service,     statistics,     monthly     magazine 
Public    Nursing. 


NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 
—  1790    Broadway,    at    58th    St..    New    York,     Dr 
Kendall    Emerson,    managing    director.     Pamphlet! 
of    methods    and    program    for    the    prevention    o 
tuberculosis.      Publications      sold      and      distributee 
through    state    associations    in    every    state. 
ican     Review     of     Tuberculosis,     medical     journal 
$8.00  a  year;  and   Monthly   Bulletin,  house 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Kirth  Control  Fed 
eration  of  America) — A  clearing  house  coopcrat 
ing  with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  t< 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinii  s  m  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  Yo 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  <|ualMied  j.hyMcia: 
available.  Phone  or  write  :  5>nl  M  adismi  Avenue 
New  York  City.  W I  i  kersham  J  X',00.  Honorary 
( "haii-man,  Margaret  Sangrr.  Picsidcnt.  J.  II 
1  ' phatn .  M.D.  ;  National  Director  It.  K< 
Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D 


MARGARET     SANGER     RESEARCH     BUREAU 

17    W.    Ihth    St.,    N.    Y.    City,    WA    '»  • 

MAKOAKKT    SANGKK.    Director. 

Every    day    9    A.M. -4    P.M. 

Saturday    9    A.M.    to    1     P.M. 

Wednesday    &    Thursday    evenings    5 :30-S    P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with  MS 
44  branches  improves  -oti.il  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  wrorkers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  <  >  PP(  >  RTl*  N  1 T  Y,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL   WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU,    1J_> 
KaM      ~'2nd      Street,      New      York      City.      National 
and    counseling    *•( T\  ice     in     ca-e     wot  k 
fields.     Membership    org;uii/ation     i  -i     sneial     • 

ci  >    aii'i    Agencies.     No    pla< 
Odencrant/,    1  )it.  > 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY, 22  Ka-i  L7th  Street,  New  Yoik  .\ 
N.  \ .  (Algonquin  4-319S*.  Harvej  Lebrun, 

ing     K\ci-;iti\  c     Director     A     n.  .11   pro  tit,     non   - 

'•r^ani/atnni    ol    exj-erls    and    I; 
in     the     ;id<  iplioti,      tin;  . 

Minn  :  ures    for    tli< 

Am'  '.n-ur- 

.inre.     mu'inpl'i)  ni'-ni      - 

sin  vu'i  n  s'     MISUI  aisce,     pul>!>  -     Co 

o].erales      with     consunier, 
\\eltai  r.     ;  di-t:  ilmtr- 

•  .nal    material  ;    lielps    in    • 
and    pul>lic    meet  ing  >.    AirK    in    the    formulation    of 

i  .mis    and    the    tirt-p.it  at  ion    of    lit  era  tun1. 
mini  •  -on     .uid     nnp'oveinents 

in     li-gi-laTion     and     admin  Un  at  10:1.      I  - 

tie\\  -and      opinion      for 

contributors,     students,     an.!  this     field 

•    $3.00    per    \ 

i  ,iphy     of    available     literature     in     this    field,     free 
•  quest 
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Midmonthly  Membership   Campaign 

Chairman  Urges  Full  Speed  Ahead  for  Last  Three  Months 


"Summer,"  someone  has  said,  "is  a  state  of 
mind."  But  neither  heat  nor  vacations  has 
stopped  the  slow  but  steady  flow  of1  new 
memberships  during  the  last  three  months, 
from  the  state  and  local  committees  of  Survey 
Midmonthly's  campaign  organization. 

New  Orleans  was  "first  over  the  top" 
among  local  committees,  when  Dr.  Emil  Leip- 
ziger,  chairman  of  the  committee  there, 
exceeded  the  quota  of  twenty-five  members 
assigned  to  him  as  his  part  of  the  state  quota. 
He  promises  that  more  may  be  expected. 

The  Chicago  committee,  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  under  the  chair- 
manship oi  Elizabeth  Webster,  now  has  nearly 
fifty  new  members  to  its  credit.  In  the  state 
of  Washington,  Faber  Stevenson  was  another 
late  starter  who  used  the  summer  months  to 
good  purpose,  with  twenty-five  new  members 
as  a  result.  So  did  Louis  Evans,  Indiana  state 
chairman,  who  now  also  has  reported  twenty- 
five.  Sending  in  their  first  returns,  B.  Ethelda 
Mullen,  Delaware  state  chairman;  Angela 
Cox,  Georgia;  Robert  H.  MacRae,  Michigan; 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Bethell,  New  Jersey;  and 
Louis  Meillette,  Hawaii,  helped  swell  the  total. 

Other  state  chairmen  and  local  committees 
also  kept  at  work  this  summer.  Altogether,  as 
this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly  goes  to  press, 


thirty-five  states  have  returned  $5,500,  or  an 
equivalent  of  550  new  members  of  Survey 
Associates.  Several  chairmen  are  close  to  their 
accepted  quotas,  and  are  hoping  soon  to 
report  "over  the  top."  States  not  yet  under 
way  expect  to  start  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

Message  From  Chairman 

General  chairman  Roy  Sorenson,  on  Septem- 
ber 19th,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  all 
state  chairmen: 

"The  summer  is  over  and  I  hope  that  with 
me  you  will  be  willing  to  take  stock  of  our 
campaign  situation. 

"Bradley  Buell  and  I  have  just  gone  over 
the  returns  to  date — state  by  state  and  city 
by  city.  $5,300  is  now  in  hand  from  all 
sources.  A  few  cities  have  gone  over  the 
quotas  assigned  them  by  their  state  chairmen. 
Several  states  are  quite  near  their  full  quota. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  state  and  local 
chairmen  have  plans  for  stepping  up  the  cam- 
paign this  fall — in  some  instances  after  their 
local  chest  campaigns  have  been  concluded. 

"While  it  has  not  been  our  direct  respon- 
sibility, I  know  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear 
that  the  Survey  Midmonthly's  average  paid 
circulation  of  18,000  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  represents  our  all  time  high.  And 


that,  together,  the  extra  sales  of  the  two 
special  issues,  "Juvenile  Delinquency"  and 
"American  Ploughshares,"  were  over  25,000 
— also  an  all  time  high  for  special  sales. 

"Our  $5,300  means  that  approximately  500 
new  members  have  joined  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  all  feel 
that  we  have  made  an  excellent  showing,  for 
this  is  real  progress  in  spreading  the  base  of 
participation  and  support. 

"But  the  money  to  date  does  not  yet  give 
us  sufficient  security  to  warrant  the  long  time 
commitments  involved  in  additions  to  our 
editorial  staff.  That  is  the  primary  objective 
of  this  campaign — editorial  resources  with 
which  to  do  a  better  job  in  interpreting  the 
swift  changes  in  this  critical  period.  To  do  this 
we  must  at  least  double  our  present  returns. 

"So^we  have  a  large  block  of  work  ahead 
of  us.  Each  of  you  will  know  what  you  have 
and  haven't  done  in  your  own  state.  You  will 
know  what  local  communities  have  not  been 
organized,  and  what  committees  are  lagging 
in  their  returns. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  make  sure  that 
the  next  three  months  will  bring  the  campaign 
to  a  conclusion  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

"I'm  counting  on  you — and  together  I'm 
sure  we  can  do  it!" 


ALFRED   E.   SMITH   AND   NEIGHBORS 


One  of  the  last  public  appearances  of  Al  Smith  bore  testimony  to  his 
life-long  concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  and  to  the  esteem  this  had 
won  him  in  human  hearts.  The  above  picture  taken  three  months 
before  the  onset  of  his  final  illness  shows  the  ex-governor  of  New 
York  State  visiting  Vladeck  Houses,  a  public  housing  project  on  New 
York  City's  lower  east  side  only  a  few  blocks  from  his  own  birthplace. 
On  the  same  day,  he  and  members  of  the  Citizens  Housing  Council 
visited  the  site  of  the  proposed  AI  Smith  Houses,  a  state  financed 
project  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  he  once  went  to  school.  Through- 
out the  tour,  the  former  governor  was  greeted  from  all  sides  by  men, 
women,  and  children  who  showed  their  delight  at  seeing  him.  One 
old  woman  grabbed  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  said:  "Governor,  if 


you're  down  here  something  good  will  happen  to  the  neighborhood." 
Al  Smith's  buoyant  personality  endeared  him  to  millions,  and  the 
record  of  his  eight  years  of  governorship  proved  that  the  human 
warmth  that  radiated  from  him  was  sincere.  In  those  years,  he  led 
his  state  in  a  trail-blazing  toward  social  advance  that  was  soon  to  be 
carried  forward  by  the  nation.  The  problems  he  faced  at  his  in- 
auguration for  his  first  term  shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  I 
are  already  beginning  to  reappear  on  the  horizon.  Because  at  that 
time  he  demanded  and  subsequently  obtained  "more  stringent  and 
universal  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  comfort,  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  the  people,"  his  state  will  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  these  problems  as  they  again  approach. 
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Social  Workers  and  Politicians 

A  justice  of  the  City  Court  in  New  York,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
of    Social    Work,    maintains    that    social    workers   and   politicians  have  much   in   common. 


MURRAY  HEARN 


WE  know  that  social  workers  and 
politicians  are  "allergic"  to  each 
other.  But  do  they  have  to  be?  This 
ought  to  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  for 
social  workers  and  politicians  to  admit 
that  both  are  members  of  the  human 
species,  and  recognize  a  fact  which 
should  have  been  perfectly  obvious  all 
along — that  they  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  expected  to  have  the  same 
goal — community  betterment.  To  reach 
that  goal  they  must  work  together,  for 
whether  social  workers  and  politicians  re- 
alize it  or  not,  they  are  interdependent. 
In  our  society,  they  are  both  here  to  stay. 

Misconceptions 

What  is  called  for  is  understanding: 
understanding  of  the  politician  on  the 
part  of  the  social  worker,  and  under- 
standing of  the  social  worker  on  the  part 
of  the  politician.  Before  this  mutual  un- 
derstanding can  be  brought  about,  two 
misconceptions  will  have  to  be  erased. 
The  social  worker  will  have  to  discard 
his  cartoon-inspired  idea  of  the  politician 
as  the  derby-hatted,  cigar-smoking  idler, 
who  lives  off  the  taxes  of  honest  citizens. 
The  politician  will  have  to  drop  the 
notion  of  the  social  worker  as  an  intel- 
lectual snob,  who  never  bothers  to  ex- 
plain himself  to  plain  spoken  folk  in 
public  life,  or  who  does  so  in  mystifying 
technical  language,  and  who  snoops  and 
interferes  in  people's  lives  for  his  own 
satisfaction. 


Any  effort  to  break  down  these  imagi- 
nary barriers  calls  for  a  working  definition 
of  the  word  "politician,"  which  too  often 
is  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Actually 
it  is  a  general  term  for  anyone  actively 
engaged  in  affairs  of  public  policy -or 
community  significance  and  connected 
with  political  parties.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  today  the 
success  of  a  politician  does  not  depend 
on  dishonesty.  On  the  contrary,  sur- 
vival in  the  hard  game  of  politics  is 
surprisingly  often  accompanied  by  an  in- 
vulnerable reputation  for  ethical  and 
decent  behavior. 

I  do  not  seek  to  defend  those  who 
have  abused  their  privileges  as  mobilizers 
of  votes  and  community  leaders.  The 
existence  of  dishonest  and  also  unquali- 
fied politicians  cannot  be  denied.  They 
are  not,  however,  typical.  By  the  same 
token,  there  are  individual  social  workers 
who  may  exploit  their  clients  or  agencies 
for  their  own  emotional  needs.  Yet  no 
one  would  maintain  that  they  are  in  the 
majority. 

The  American  attitude  towards  the 
man  in  public  life — an  attitude  all  too 
often  fostered  by  social  workers  —  has 
done  little  to  raise  standards  of  politics. 
In  England,  where  a  political  career 
stands  high  among  professions  (on  a 
plane  with  medicine  and  law),  the  work 
of  the  politician  is  interpreted  as  a  com- 
munity or  national  service.  Yet -in  our 
country,  the  man  in  public  life  is  often 


regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  self- 
seeker.  Such  an  attitude  does  not  en- 
courage the  emergence  of  a  high  type  of 
politician,  nor  discourage  the  existence  of 
the  less  desirable.  On  the  contrary, 
self-righteous  aloofness  from  the  politician 
and  his  work  actually  impedes  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  standards  of  politics. 
Men  like  Elihu  Root,  who  have  sought 
to  apply  basic  democratic  principles,  have 
maintained  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  public  office  for  any  length 
of  time  without  close  observation  by  alert 
and  informed  private  citizens.  Good 
public  officials  invite  scrutiny  for  two 
reasons.  If  their  work  is  well  done,  they 
need  intelligent  support  for  it  and  help 
in  interpreting  it  to  the  general  public. 
If  their  work  is  badly  done,  they  need 
criticism  calculated  to  improve  it.  But 
how  much  constructive  observation  of 
public  officials  has  been  performed  by 
social  workers,  who  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  share  in  the  task  ? 

A  Civic  Responsibility 

With  occasional  exceptions,  there  is 
interested  participation  in  elections  only 
when  a  president,  a  governor,  or  congress- 
man is  selected.  But  where  do  these 
candidates  originate?  There  is  no  royal 
family  of  statesmen.  The  statesman  of 
tomorrow  is  the  local  politician  of  today. 
Those  who  now  sit  in  high  places  were 
once  local  office  holders  —  councilmen, 
sheriffs,  district  attorneys,  state  legislators, 
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mayors — whose  records  of  service  to  the 
public  have  brought  them  higher  posts. 

Nevertheless,  little  interest  is  exhibited 
when  local  offices  are  filled.  Though 
town  and  city  administrations  affect  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  even  more  immedi- 
ately than  do  state  and  federal  adminis- 
trations, shockingly  few  citizens  vote  in 
such  elections.  "But  I  don't  know  any- 
one on  the  ticket,"  the  non-voters  say. 
Thus  they  indict  themselves.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  know  the  candidates,  to 
support  those  whom  they  have  found 
worthy,  to  make  them  known,  to  get 
out  the  vote  for  them,  and  to  contribute 
to  campaign  funds.  It  is  their  respon- 
sibility, further,  to  set  up  political  com- 
mittees, to  work  with  men  in  public 
office,  and  to  act  constructively  instead 
of  indulging  in  curbstone  criticism. 

Social  workers  who  brand  politics  as 
"dirty"  and  are  proud  to  keep  themselves 
apart  from  it,  are  neglecting  to  face  the 
full  responsibility  of  citizenship.  More- 
over, they  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  co- 
operation with  politicians  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  their  professional  goal: 
a  decent  life  for  every  person.  Such  a 
goal  demands  a  broad  and  inclusive  pro- 
gram, having  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment and  distribution  of  national  re- 
sources, employment,  social  security,  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  racial  understand- 
ing— a  program  too  broad  to  be  attained 
by  social  workers  without  the  cooperation 
of  other  groups. 

How  are  these  objectives  to  be  changed 
from  theory  into  practice?  Education  for 
the  creation  of  informed  public  opinion 
is  essential,  but  in  most  instances  public 
opinion  must  be  translated  into  legislative 
mandate  before  the  goal  can  be  realized. 
In  this  process  politicians  are  indispens- 
able. The  social  worker  who  has  been 
intelligently  active  in  politics,  who  knows 
the  public  officials  and  works  with  them, 


can  interpret  to  them  the  social  needs  of 
the  community  and  attempt  to  gain  their 
support  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
and  for  its  subsequent  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

Intelligent  Cooperation 

Through  just  such  intelligent  coopera- 
tion, the  town  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  re- 
cently obtained  a  child  guidance  clinic. 
In  November  1941,  the  state  legislature 
had  passed  a  bill  providing  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  three  such  clinics  in  the 
state.  Muskegon  had  long  recognized  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  clinic,  primarily  be- 
cause of  discussions  held  weekly  in  the 
courthouse  by  a  group  of  social  workers, 
political  office  holders,  and  lay  citizens. 

Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  a  public  official,  who  had  been 
actively  connected  with  the  social  projects 
of  the  city,  drafted  a  petition  setting  forth 
Muskegon's  need  for  a  clinic.  This  peti- 
tion was  distributed  for  signature  to  pub- 
lic officials,  women's  and  men's  clubs,  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  school 
principals,  and  social  workers.  Simul- 
taneously, the  members  of  the  community 
who  had  friends  in  the  state  legislature 
or  on  the  State  Hospital  Commission  got 
in  touch  with  them  by  mail,  telephone,  or 
personal  visit,  urging  the  establishment 
of  the  clinic.  All  of  these  persons  were 
"mixing  in  politics,"  because  they  realized 
that  only  by  so  doing  could  their  com- 
munity planning  become  more  than 
paperwork. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians and  members  of  the  Family  Ser- 
vice Bureau  went  to  Lansing,  the  state 
capital,  armed  with  the  signed  petition, 
and  presented  their  case  to  the  State 
Hospital  Commission.  They  had  already 
raised  some  of  the  money  that  would 
be  required  as  the  community's  share  in 
the  clinic.  As  a  result  of  this  quick  ac- 
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The  politician  a  apt  to  be  viewed  by  the  «ocial  worker  as  an  idler 


tion,  and  of  cooperation  between  social 
workers,  politicians,  community  leaders, 
and  the  press,  which  ran  daily  stoiies  on 
social  work,  Muskegon's  Child  Guidance 
Center  opened  the  following  June. 

Just  as  cooperation  is  usually  the  di- 
rect cause  of  success,  so  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, or  a  laissez  faire  policy  on  the  part 
of  social  workers,  may  often  be  the  direct 
cause  of  failure.  The  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill,  still  buried  after  more  than 
a  year  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
is  an  example  of  proposed  legislation  the 
content  of  which  would,  as  it  stands  or 
in  some  amended  form,  be  of  unparalleled 
significance  to  the  profession  of  social 
work.  But  when  this  important  piece 
of  social  legislation  was  introduced  into 
Congress  in  June  1943,  where  was  the 
collective  voice  of  thousands  of  social 
workers?  Did  they  at  once  ask  that 
public  hearings  be  held;  did  they  set  up 
a  lobby  in  Washington  to  promote  pas- 
sage of  the  bill ;  did  they  undertake  to 
mobilize  their  local  communities  for 
action  ? 

They  did  not.  But  other  groups,  an- 
tagonistic to  the  bill,  moved  into  quick 
and  efficient  action.  It  was  not  until 
May  1944  that  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  social  work's  leading 
professional  organization,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  urging  its  local  chapters  to  com- 
municate to  their  representatives  and 
senators  their  views  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  such  hearings.  Action  by 
the  profession  of  social  work  in  this  in- 
stance has  indeed  been  too  little;  per- 
haps too  late. 

The  Political  Club 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  social  worker 
is  to  help  a  person  in  trouble  to  meet 
and  solve  his  problems  himself.  But 
frequently  the  person  who  needs  help  does 
not  go  to  the  social  worker  for  advice. 
It  may  be  that  his  pride  keeps  him  from 
appealing  to  "charity,"  or  his  idea  of  the 
social  worker  is  a  misconception,  not  very 
different  from  the  social  worker's  miscon- 
ception of  the  politician.  Whatever  the 
reason,  he  fails  to  take  his  problem  to  the 
one  who  can  best  help  him.  Instead,  he 
is  apt  to  take  it  to  the  political  club. 

Politicians  are  well  organized  for  in- 
timate contact  with  the  community  at 
large.  In  rural  areas,  the  county  chair- 
man and  his  representatives  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  people.  In  urban  centers, 
each  district  has  a  number  of  precinct 
captains,  whose  job  it  is  to  know  the  peo- 
ple in  the  precinct,  to  do  favors  for  them, 
and  to  bring  in  their  votes  on  election  day. 
The  captain  is  the  people's  link  with  the 
club,  and  he  is  their  friend.  When  they 
are  troubled,  they  turn  to  him  and  he 
takes  them  to  the  political  leader,  who  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  club. 
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Many  social  workers  have  studied  com- 
munity organization  in  schools  of  social 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  subject  has 
been  largely  limited  to  a  survey  of  the 
tasks  confronting  them  in  developing 
their  agency's  service  in  the  community. 
It  has  not  included  an  intensive  analysis 
of  the  community  and  the  social  forces 
determining  its  life,  including  the  po- 
litical party  and  the  politician.  In  their 
preoccupation  with  helping  people  in  a 
professional  manner,  social  workers  have 
been  likely  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals and  groups  are  helping  other 
individuals  and  groups  every  day  of  the 
year  without  the  professional  ministra- 
tions of  the  social  worker.  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  vague  realization 
of  this  fact  has  engendered  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  or  competition  with  those  others 
who  are  trying  to  aid  people  in  different 
ways. 

Actually,  the  politician — the  man  in 
public  life — practices  with  his  constituents 
a  version  of  the  same  "helping  process"  to 
which  the  profession  of  social  work  is 
dedicated.  Many  persons  view  their 
leaders  as  individual  and  family  coun- 
selors to  whom  they  can  bring  their 
problems  for  solution.  This  is  a  fact 
of  contemporary  life,  and  the  social  work- 
ers are  foolish  to  ignore  it. 

What  the  citizen  receives  at  the  local 
party  clubhouse  where  he  applies  for 
help  might  be  described  in  social  work 
phraseology  as  "incidental  service."  It 
consists  principally  in  the  obtaining  of  in- 
formation or  advice  or  sometimes  of  small 
loans.  The  advice  generally  relates  to 
the  dealings  of  the  perplexed  citizen  with 
his  government,  in  one  form  or  another. 
Although  governmental  agencies  assume 
that  their  employes  will  provide  what- 
ever technical  advice  and  assistance  are 
necessary,  most  clerks  have  neither  been 
trained  to  give  sufficiently  simple  explana- 
tions nor  to  understand  the  insecurity  and 
frustration  in  regard  to  governmental 
regulations  from  which  many  a  citizen 
suffers. 

Political  Favors 

The  rich  man  or  the  large  corpora- 
tion can  deal  with  the  government 
through  the  agency  of  the  lobby,  the 
"public  relations  counsel,"  the  trade  as- 
sociation, or  the  corporation  lawyer  who 
helps  to  individualize  official  procedures 
to  meet  individual  needs.  But  to  whom 
can  the  average  citizen  turn?  Under 
present  circumstances,  only  to  the  local 
politician,  from  whom  he  may  hope  for 
a  "political  favor"  to  help  solve  his 
problem. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  political 
favor  of  sinister  connotation?  Generally 
it  is  one  of  those  "incidental  services" 
referred  to  above.  A  man  born  abroad, 
whose  father  was  naturalized  while  he 


was  a  minor,  finds  that  he  has  no  way 
of  proving  his  citizenship  which  is  re- 
quisite for  a  war  job,  coast  guard  pass, 
or  civil  service  certification.  The  poli- 
tician listens,  diagnoses  the  need,  and  tele- 
phones to  a  friend  in  the  Census  Bureau, 
who  later  welcomes  the  man  and  shows 
him  how  to  obtain  proof  of  citizenship. 
The  politician's  function  is  usually  one 
of  oiling  the  creaking  wheels  of  govern- 
mental machinery.  In  many  cases,  the 
individual  could  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  assistance.  Frequently  he  does, 
after  reassurance  from  the  politician. 
Often,  a  patient  reception  and  an  under- 
standing attitude  constitute  the  entire  but 
nevertheless  important  service  rendered. 

What  does  the  politician  expect  in  re- 
turn for  these  favors?  Gratitude  in  the 
form  of  votes,  if  the  platform  is  accept- 
able to  the  voter;  and  campaign  contribu- 
tions, where  possible.  His  basic  task  is 
to  crystallize  and  mobilize  the  voting 
power  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end 
he  serves  the  interests  of  the  community 
between  elections  by  doing  favors. 

Such  favors  may  not  be  considered  by 
some  social  workers  as  "necessary"  service, 
but  the  politician  might  appropriately  ask, 
"Is  an  hour's  interview  with  a  client  in 
a  district  office,  terminating  in  the  grant- 
ing of  a  small  relief  check,  'necessary' 
either?" 

Although  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  the  local  politician  can  render  ser- 
vice to  his  constituents,  he  is  faced  with 
an  increasing  number  of  problems  which 
he  does  not  have  the  experience  or  train- 
ing to  meet.  Many  of  these  problems 
grow  out  of  the  complexity  of  official  re- 
lief and  social  security  programs  in  which 
the  politician  plays  no  part.  Such  prob- 
lems are  obviously  within  the  province 
of  the  social  worker.  But  how  is  the 


social  worker  to  reach  those  persons 
whose  acknowledged  source  of  help  has 
always  been  the  political  club? 

An  Experiment 

A  twenty-one  week  experiment,  con- 
ducted in  1939  in  an  assembly  district  in 
Brooklyn,  provided  an  answer  to  this 
question.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  political  club  who  had 
had  training  in  social  work,  a  caseworker 
was  chosen,  by  a  joint  conference  of  three 
family  agencies,  to  deal  professionally 
with  the  personal  problems  brought  to 
the  club.  The  caseworker  was  asked  to 
be  present  for  two  hours  each  week  on 
the  evening  when  the  political  leader  was 
at  the  club. 

Most  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  social 
worker  were  referred  to  him  by  the 
leader,  although  some  were  brought  di- 
rectly by  the  precinct  captains  themselves. 
During  the  period  of  the  experiment  he 
handled  forty-three  cases,  approximately 
one  for  each  hour  of  work. 

They  covered  a  wide  range  of  prob- 
lems. Several  concerned  government 
welfare  programs.  One  old  man  had 
been  suspended  from  receipt  of  old  age 
assistance  because  he  was  never  at  home. 
He  had  tried  vainly  to  explain  that  his 
room  was  too  cold,  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  a  friend's  house  to  spend 
the  day.  A  telephone  call  by  the  social 
worker  cleared  up  the  misunderstanding, 
and  the  old  man  was  immediately  rein- 
stated. A  second  man,  who  had  lost  his 
leg  seven  years  before,  needed  a  leg-cap 
and  vocational  retraining.  The  social 
worker  was  able  to  refer  him  to  the  proper 
resources  for  the  help  he  needed.  Other 
problems  had  to  do  with  hospitalization 
difficulties.  But  in  most  instances  the  prin- 
cipal need,  as  the  social  worker  reported, 


The  social  worker  is  often  pictured  by  the  politician  as  a  snoop 
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was  for  a  person  who  was  willing  to  listen 
and  think  through  with  the  clients  what 
they  could  do  to  help  themselves,  and  who 
knew  when  and  where  to  refer  them  for 
further  assistance. 

Political  work  is  social  work.  No  set- 
ting which  offers  opportunity  for  direct 
contact  with  those  in  need  should  be 
scorned  in  social  work  planning.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  political  club  in  bringing  people 
together  and  even  the  club's  basic  help- 
ing process  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Where  the  club's  method  of  assistance 
differs  from  the  social  worker's,  is  in  the 
political  concept  of  "doing  for"  rather 
than  "helping  with."  In  connection  with 
the  Brooklyn  experiment,  the  social 
worker  reported  that  the  carry-over  of  this 
method  invariably  led  the  client  to  expect 
the  social  worker  to  act  for  him,  rather 
than  to  help  him  to  plan  something  for 
himself.  So  marked  was  this  tendency, 
that  it  had  to  be  consciously  counteracted 
by  the  social  worker  in  each  instance. 

But  the  disadvantages  of  this  funda- 
mental difference  in  method  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  acceptance  of  the  politician  by  the 
social  worker,  and  of  the  social  worker  by 
the  politician.  By  providing  the  political 
club  with  a  trained  worker  to  whom  the 
leader  and  the  captains  might  bring  their 
constituents,  social  workers  would  be 
helping  the  people,  the  clubs,  and  their 
profession. 

Advantages  of  Cooperation 

The  social  worker  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly alert  to  ways  for  strengthening 
community  support  of  his  agency.  Such 
support  might  be  appreciably  increased  if 
he  would  interpret  to  the  politician  what 
services  his  agency  provides,  and  if  he 
would  offer  to  make  them  available  to  the 
constituency  of  the  political  leader.  What 
if  Mr.  Democrat  should  earn  votes  for 
his  party  by  referring  clients  to  the  dis- 
trict office  of  the  family  agency?  Mr. 
Republican  will  do  the  same  thing,  and 
service  to  the  community  as  a  whole  will 
be  achieved  with  impartiality.  Social 
workers  might  consider  looking  on  refer- 
rals from  politicians  as  indications  that 
the  politicians  are  trying  to  learn,  and  that 
they  will  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  social 
worker's  plans  for  community  betterment. 

Furthermore,  social  workers  may  learn 
from  the  politicians  more  about  some 
aspects  of  community  organization  and 
of  community  service  than  can  ever  be 
learned  in  schools  of  social  work.  No- 
where will  they  find  better  teachers  in 
group  leadership,  for  unless  politicians 
are  successful  group  leaders  they  soon 
pass  out  of  the  political  picture. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  politics, 
the  social  worker  should  attempt  to  draw 
the  politician  into  social  service.  Today 
social  workers  are  beginning  to  under- 


stand that  the  community  as  a  whole  must 
not  only  approve  of  but  join  in  the  work 
of  community  service,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
effective.  The  over-all  community  coun- 
cils which  have  been  set  up,  under  the 
supervision  or  with  the  assistance  of  social 
workers,  to  improve  conditions  of  health, 
housing,  racial  tensions,  or  juvenile  de- 
linquency, illustrate  the  new  and  growing 
participation  of  communities  in  the  work 
of  solving  their  own  problems.  But  public 
officials  too  often  have  been  left  out  of 
these  groups. 


Politicians  rightfully  belong  on  tHe 
boards  of  social  agencies,  on  fund  raising 
committees,  and  on  community  social 
planning  councils.  Because  of  their  funda- 
mental interest  in  community  needs,  they 
will  be  found  readier  to  learn,  more  flex- 
ible and  progressive,  more  appropriately 
"educated"  than  the  average  intelligent 
layman.  Even  their  "self-seeking"  is  apt 
to  result,  through  a  stepping  up  of  refer- 
rals, in  a  more  widespread  understanding 
of  the  work  of  social  agencies  and  of  the 
profession  of  social  work. 


Casework  in  Croups 

CYNTHIA  RICE  NATHAN 

A  former  staff  member  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Welfare  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  discusses  ways  in  which  the  importance  of 
the  group  to  the  individual  affects  casework  in  a  military  setting. 


WHEN  one  lives  in  a  military  en- 
vironment, one  begins  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  group 
to  individuals  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
interdependence  of  the  men  is  great.  Their 
social  needs  must  be  fulfilled  by  each 
other.  They  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  their  very  lives,  since  the  success 
of  military  maneuvers  depends  upon  team- 
work. And  so  their  need  for  one  another, 
tueir  need  to  be  fortified,  sustained,  and 
helped  by  each  other  is  immeasurable. 
Their  training  is  geared  for  success  in 
combat,  which  requires  a  strong  group 
identification.  Men  drive  forward  in  the 
heat  of  battle  because  of  loyalty  to  their 
leader,  love  of  their  comrades,  and  an 
urge  to  help  the  military  unit  to  which 
they  belong.  Each  man  must  learn  to  sub- 
merge his  individuality  in  the  interest  of 
the  group  and  be  ready  to  carry  his  own 
full  share  and  feel  a  responsibility  for  his 
buddies. 

The  process  of  learning  this  is  com- 
plex. At  the  time  of  induction,  the  men 
are  still  individuals  who  merely  assemble 
in  groups.  They  struggle  to  adjust  to  a 
new  and  often  bewildering  environment. 
Their  uniforms,  which  help  to  symbolize 
a  new  group  identification,  seem  as  strange 
as  civilian  clothes  will  seem  after  years  of 
military  service.  The  men  themselves  are 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  when  the 
group  notes  that  one  man's  ways  are  even 
stranger  than  the  army's  they  mock  and 
torment  him.  But,  if  a  man  later  can  prove 
himself  to  the  group,  he  will  become  one 
of  the  men.  Then  the  others  will  volun- 
tarily risk  their  lives  for  him,  protect  and 
shield  him  from  any  who  think  him  queer 
and  try  to  mock  or  hurt  him,  for  so  strong 
does  the  group  identification  become  that 
an  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon  all. 
The  adjustment  to  military  require- 
ments is  harder  for  some  than  for  others, 


but  all  inductees  undergo  somewhat  of  a 
struggle  in  the  process.  There  was  the  lad 
from  the  Tennessee  hills  who  at  the  re- 
ception center  found  himself  in  a  unit 
composed  almost  entirely  of  men  from 
Brooklyn.  He  awoke  when  the  sun  rose 
and  disturbed  the  other  men  who  were 
sleepy  at  reveille.  He  said  "thee"  and 
"thou  art,"  which  sounded  as  peculiar  to 
the  other  men  as  their  speech  did  to  him. 
The  men  laughed  when  he  shoveled  his 
food,  they  made  him  the  butt  of  their 
jokes,  and  amused  themselves  by  plaguing 
him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  he  was  a 
basically  stable,  good-natured,  outgoing 
individual  who  had  felt  secure  in  his  large 
family  and  had  a  good  adjustment  to  his 
civilian  neighbors.  Now,  in  the  army,  he 
showed  he  could  "take  it."  It  was  not 
long  before  both  he  and  the  men  learned 
to  appreciate  one  another,  accepting  in- 
dividual differences  and  peculiarities  as 
unimportant.  Each  man  became  sub- 
merged in  an  attachment  to  the  other, 
which  was  part  of  something  larger  than 
all  of  them  individually.  That  something 
was  their  group  feeling.  Once  that  had 
developed,  the  group  would  not  permit 
any  outsider  to  ridicule  the  lad  from  the 
hills. 

However,  all  men  are  not  able  to  ad- 
just to  the  military  group,  any  more  than 
all  are  able  to  adjust  to  civilian  require- 
ments. When  they  cannot,  they  must  b« 
discharged,  as  was  one  man  who  had 
been  glad  to  enter  the  army  because  it 
offered  a  solution  to  an  intolerable  ci- 
vilian employment  situation.  But  after 
this  escape  he  again  found  himself  re- 
jected, this  time  by  the  soldiers  in  his 
unit.  His  well  ingrained  pattern  had 
been  to  curry  favor  with  superiors,  to 
disregard  the  feelings  of  the  other  men. 
In  answer,  the  group  had  isolated  him. 

Prolonged     and     intensive     treatment 
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would  have  been  required  to  change  this 
man's  pattern  of  behavior  sufficiently  to 
make  him  capable  of  becoming  a  part  of 
a  group.  Hence  his  discharge  became  a 
military  necessity.  For  the  military  mis- 
sion is  the  emergence  of  a  fighting  unit 
capable  of  performing  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose. 

The  process  of  excluding  men  who 
cannot  adjust  begins  with  selective  ser- 
vice, which  uses  forms  to  obtain  pertinent 
facts  concerning  a  potential  selectee, 
among  them  information  on  his  ability  to 
adjust  to  the  group.  His  former  teacher 
is  asked,  among  other  things,  whether 
her  pupil  was  "accepted,  ignored,  or  dis- 
liked" by  his  classmates,  and  his  employer 
whether  a  "poor  adjustment  to  associates" 
was  made.  The  individual  who  had  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  to  a  civilian  group  is 
considered  a  poor  military  risk. 

In  civilian  life  when  an  individual 
failed  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
group,  several  courses  of  action  were  open 
to  him.  He  could  remain  in  conflict  with 
the  group  and  fight  it,  attempting  to  rally 
others  about  him.  In  the  armed  forces, 
he  cannot  be  allowed  to  fight  the  group, 
because  it  disturbs  morale.  In  a  ci- 
vilian environment,  the  nonconformist 
could  also  choose  to  resolve  his  conflict 
by  leaving  the  group  and  seeking  another 
which  could  fortify  him  in  his  beliefs. 
But  in  the  armed  forces,  if  conflict  arises, 
it  must  be  resolved  in  one  way  alone, 
by  his  adjustment  to  the  group  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

Individuals  in  Groups 

Caseworkers  in  army  hospitals  can 
learn  to  know  some  patients  through  in- 
terviews, but  others  will  reveal  them- 
selves best  through  their  group  activities. 
When  men  feel  secure  with  each  other, 
they  may  produce  in  a  group  what  they 
are  unable  to  produce  individually. 

In  one  station  hospital,  patients  in  the 
orthopedic  ward  were  absorbed  in  sketch- 
ing. At  one  end  of  the  ward  a  group 
drew  a  high  sturdy  shoe  from  a  model. 
Two  other  patients  sat  apart.  One  drew 
a  farmhouse  needing  repairs;  another,  a 
pastoral  scene. 

The  men  in  the  unified  group  were 
paratroopers  drawing  the  symbol  which 
bound  them  together — their  paratrooper 
shoe.  Their  group  feeling  was  well  built, 
their  morale  high,  and  their  desire  for 
further  military  service  intense.  All  of 
this  was  being  expressed  in  their  activity. 

The  caseworker  knew  that  it  would  be 
traumatic  to  any  one  of  these  men  if, 
for  medical  reasons,  he  would  no  longer 
be  fitted  for  military  service.  She  knew 
this  by  observing  their  group  activities 
and  by  the  attitudes  they  expressed  in 
individual  interviews. 

But  what  of  the  other  two?  Their 
thoughts  were  not  concentrated  on  their 


military  group'.  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  they  had  proven  physically  in- 
capable of  keeping  up  with  their  units. 
In  interviews  each  said  he  never  should 
have  been  inducted  into  the  army  for 
physical  (socially  acceptable)  reasons. 
Now,  awaiting  discharge  from  the  hospi- 
tal and  from  the  army,  they  centered  their 
thoughts  on  home. 

Group  Support 

In  neuropsychiatric  wards,  group  ac- 
tivities have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  revealing  the  content  of  the  in- 
dividual's thoughts  and  the  area  and  level 
on  which  therapy  must  be  focused.  They 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  reveal  themselves  in  individual 
interviews,  but  who  find  the  group  situa- 
tion less  threatening  and  hence,  less 
blocking. 

Many  paranoid  patients,  for  instance, 
feel  a  security  in  the  group.  Unwilling 
to  accept  a  drink  if  handed  to  them  in- 
dividually because  they  believe  it  is 
poisoned,  they  will  lift  one  glass  from 
many  on  a  tray  when  others  are  also 
drinking. 

There  are  also  numerous  illustrations 
of  patients  whose  conversion  symptoms 
disappear  in  group  play.  A  ball,  thrown 
by  another  patient  in  the  heat  of  the 
game,  is  caught  with  a  supposedly  para- 
lyzed arm,  or  a  "paralyzed"  wheelchair 
patient,  excited  over  the  hotly  contested 
ping  pong  game,  arises  to  pick  up  the 
ball  which  has  fallen  a  few  feet  away 
from  him. 

Patients  themselves  are  frequently  able 
to  offer  genuine  help  to  each  other.  We 
speak  of  the  teamwork  of  psychiatrist, 
caseworker,  and  recreation  worker,  but 
the  team  is  not  complete  if  it  omits  other 
patients  who  know  when  to  rush  for  the 
doctor  or  social  worker,  who  urge  the 
patient  concerned  to  tell  the  therapist 
what  is  tormenting  him  and  who,  ill 
themselves,  help  to  give  others  a  measure 
of  psychiatric  insight  when  their  activities 
as  a  group  are  directed. 

The  patient  group  can  help  or  hinder. 
It  can  reject  a  therapist  and  make  his 
efforts  sterile.  This  has  occurred  in  hos- 
pitals where  referral  for  psychiatric  con- 
sultation has  stigmatized  the  patient,  thus 
negating  any  benefit  derived  from  the  in- 
terview. But  there  have  also  been  in- 
stances in  which  a  group's  acceptance  of 
caseworker  or  psychiatrist  has  broken 
down  the  fear  of  the  initial  interview  on 
the  part  of  newly  admitted  patients. 
When  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
mental  illness  is  made  to  a  group  as  a. 
whole,  it  has  been  found  that  anxiety  and 
resistance  is  lessened  and  that  its  members 
are  better  able  to  help  each  other. 

In  one  army  hospital,  patients  who  had 
previously  whispered  to  the  caseworker 


"I'm  from  ward  33"  (a  mental  ward) 
and  who  pretended  not  to  hear  if  an- 
other patient  in  the  recreation  hall  asked 
from  which  ward  they  were,  laughingly 
said,  "I'm  one  of  the  nuts  from  33,"  after 
attending  a  series  of  group  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  mental  illness. 

To  establish  rapport  with  the  group 
or  with  the  individual,  it  is  vital  to  know 
the  group  interactions,  attitudes,  and 
taboos.  Disregard  of  the  group  taboos 
can  stamp  one  as  an  outsider  and  foster 
resistance  to  what  help  can  be  offered. 
Red  Cross  workers  at  one  hospital  have 
learned  that  the  overseas  patients  on  the 
orthopedic  ward  reserve  unto  themselves 
the  right  to  push  a  wheelchair  patient. 
When  the  rare  occasion  arises  in  which 
another  man  from  overseas  is  not  at  hand 
to  push  the  chair  through  a  door,  they 
respect  the  patient's  wish  to  struggle 
alone.  So,  too,  on  another  ward,  the  Red 
Cross  workers  restrain  themselves  from 
asking  a  patient,  too  ill  to  write  a  letter 
for  himself,  whether  he  wants  them  to 
write  for  him.  They  know  that  on  this 
ward  such  an  offer  would  be  interpreted 
as  an  affront,  since  the  patients  feel  that 
this  service  should  be  rendered  only  by 
another  who  has  served  overseas. 

Casework  Changes 

Military  necessity  has  revealed  that 
casework  interviewing  can  take  on  group 
forms.  In  the  armed  forces,  men  are 
faced  with  common  problems  at  induc- 
tion, at  transfer,  upon  return  from  over- 
seas, upon  return  to  civilian  life.  These 
problems  have  appeared  on  such  a  mass 
scale  that,  to  meet  them  at  all,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  abandon  the  conception 
of  the  private  interview  as  the  only 
method. 

Caseworkers  placed  in  the  military 
setting  and  compelled  to  deal  with  great 
numbers  of  men,  have  struggled  to  uphold 
the  professional  standards  in  which  they 
believed  and  to  which  they  had  been 
educated.  They  had  been  trained  to  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  treatment  was 
dependent  upon  the  privacy  of  the  inter- 
view. They  had  memorized  definitions 
which  showed  casework  to  be  a  relation- 
ship of  individual  to  individual,  an  inter- 
action between  two  people.  Many  of 
them  had  previously  denied  that  group 
contact  could  contain  the  elements  of 
casework,  which  was  necessarily  based  on 
respect  of  the  individuality  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  client. 

Each  time  change  in  method  has  come, 
it  has  come  with  pain.  It  was  once  pain- 
ful to  the  social  worker  to  accept  the  fact 
that  crowding  the  so-called  orphanages 
with  unorphaned  children  whose  parents, 
even  though  often  drunk,  loved  them,  was 
a  social  evil.  It  was  painful  for  case- 
workers to  abandon  giving  advice  on 
everything  from  diapers  to  divorce,  and 
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it  was  painful  again  to  abandon  passivity 
and  decide  to  talk  to  their  clients  once 
more.  Similarly,  only  under  pressure  and 
with  guilt  and  anguish,  have  some  case- 
workers made  the  decision  to  leave  the 
old  standard  of  the  individual  and  private 
interview  and  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
clients  through  group  interviews.  The 
impetus  to  do  this  has  come  through 
necessity  and  in  most  cases  was  embarked 
upon  as  a  last  resort,  a  purely  temporary 
expedient. 

But  once  tried,  it  was  found  not 
only  that  the  immediate  casework  goal, 
whether  orientation  or  financial  assistance, 
could  be  met  under  certain  circumstances 
through  dealing  with  a  whole  group  at 
once,  but  that  something  more,  some  plus 
factor,  was  achieved  through  the  group 
interview.  And  now  an  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  validity  and  soundness  of 
the  new  method,  the  group  approach,  is 
developing  in  progressive  professional 
circles. 

Force  ot  Necessity 

The  experiences  of  Red  Cross  case 
workers  in  this  war  offer  numerous  ex- 
amples of  group  interviewing.  A  field 
director,  stationed  on  an  island  in  foreign 
waters,  found  himself  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  large  number  of  men  who 
had  just  arrived  at  his  post  and  who 
were  to  be  shipped  to  outlying  districts 
within  two  days.  The  men  had  not  been 
paid  for  three  months  and  were  in  urgent 
need  of  such  necessary  comforts  as  shav- 
ing cream,  razors,  and  cigarettes.  On 
the  post  was  a  well  equipped  Post  Ex- 
change, such  as  the  men  would  not  find 
in  their  new  localities,  such  as  they  had 
not  had  at  their  former  stations.  The 
commanding  officer  looked  to  the  Red 
Cross  to  provide  loans  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  men. 

The  Red  Cross  field  director  under- 
went a  real  professional  struggle.  He 
had  been  taught  to  interview  each  man 
alone,  regardless  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
many  persons  who  need  the  financial  as- 
sistance a  caseworker  can  offer  do  not 
necessarily  need  deep  and  intensive  case- 
work help  or  even  a  private  interview, 
but  often  merely  shaving  cream.  How- 
ever, he  reasoned,  if  he. were  to  under- 
take individual  interviews,  he  could  not 
hope  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  men. 
So,  with  feelings  of  guilt  and  with  fear 
that  an  unpardonable  breach  of  profes- 
sional integrity  was  being  committed,  he 
decided  to  see  the  men  in  groups.  He 
told  each  group  that  he  had  limited  funds 
which  were  allocated  for  the  use  of  the 
men  at  his  camp;  then  made  the  loans, 
leaving  up  to  each  man  the  decision  as  to 
how  much  he  would  need,  the  amounts 
varying  from  $5  to  $10. 

Not  only  was  the  immediate  objective 
met,  because  the  men  were  able  to  buy 


the  articles  they  so  greatly  needed,  but 
an  unusual  thing  occurred.  The  field 
director  reported  two  months  later  that 
all  but  six  of  the  large  number  of  loans 
had  been  repaid  without  the  usual  fol- 
low-up reminders.  He  said  that  more 
than  once  an  officer  returning  by  plane 
from  an  outlying  post,  had  come  in  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  entrusted  to  him 
for  delivery.  Upon  learning  that  the 
officer  intended  to  return  to  the  base 
post,  the  men  to  whom  loans  had  been 
made  had  besieged  him  with  their  pay- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  the  group  method  of 
interpretation  which  was  responsible  for 
the  high  degree  of  repayment.  But  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  factor,  for  each  man 
felt  a  group  responsibility  for  returning 
the  funds. 

Hospital  Interviewing 

Workers  in  military  hospitals  oc- 
casionally have  been  faced  suddenly  with 
the  necessity  for  helping  as  many  as  five 
times  the  number  of  men  with  discharge 
plans  as  they  had  previously  been  able 
to  help  in  the  allotted  time.  Each  plan 
requires  a  careful  and  detailed  interpreta- 
tion of  entitlement  for  government  bene- 
fits, and  each  man  needs  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  feelings  about  being  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.  The  choice  has 
been  either  to  give  service  in  the  ac- 
cepted form  to  only  a  part  of  the  group 
or  to  embark  on  a  new  method  of  giving 
service  in  groups. 

When  the  latter  method  has  been  at- 
tempted, the  workers  have  found  that  the 
men,  being  accustomed  to  group  living 
and  group  discussions  and  faced  with  a 
common  problem,  have  had  no  resistance 
to  learning  in  groups  about  government 
benefits  for  veterans.  Individuals  who 
needed  and  were  entitled  to  such  benefits, 
who  desired  them  but  who  felt  guilty 
about  planning  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
have  had  their  guilt  relieved  by  the  re- 
inforcement of  the  group.  Their  anxiety 
about  taking  what  they  feared  they  might 
not  have  earned  has  thus  been  dissipated. 

In  one  hospital,  patients  being  dis- 
charged for  psychoneurosis  found,  in  dis- 
cussing with  the  group  their  feelings 
about  return  to  their  communities,  that 
others  also  feared  non-acceptance  in  their 
hometowns  because  they  had  no  physical 
injuries.  Finding  a  common  problem  and 
a  common  fear,  they  were  desensiti/.ed ; 
their  problems  became  objective  and  were 
more  easily  handled.  The  group  discussion 
revealed  those  individuals  who  needed 
help  on  a  deeper  level.  Moreover,  after 
seeing  their  difference  from  the  group, 
these  men  were  often  readier  to  accept 
individual  casework  help. 

It  was  valuable  for  the  caseworker  to 
be  able  to  observe  which  patient  flushed 
at  the  neck  when  claims-filing  was  dis- 


cussed. This  was  the  man  who  still  felt 
embarrassed  and  uncertain  about  actually 
filing  the  claim.  When  the  discussion 
turned  to  the  legal  aspects  of  recovering 
former  employment,  it  was  challenging  to 
notice  a  patient  perspiring  profusely  who, 
in  an  individual  interview,  had  said  casu- 
ally that  he  had  no  reemployment  prob- 
lem. Follow-up  revealed  that  the  man  had 
been  a  truckdriver  who  was  being  dis- 
charged from  the  army  because  of  con- 
vulsive seizure.  It  was  useful  to  know 
that  a  man  from  a  small  southern  com- 
munity, whose  three  brothers  were  still 
in  service,  kept  returning  to  questions 
about  the  ex-service  pin  he  would  be 
given,  asking  what  it  would  look  like, 
how  large  it  would  be,  whether  every- 
one would  know  what  it  represented. 
Such  questions  were  indicative  of  the 
man's  need  for  further  help  before  fac- 
ing his  community  again. 

When  convoys  of  patients  from  over- 
seas arrive  at  general  hospitals,  the  case- 
workers are  confronted  by  hundreds  of 
men,  each  needing  and  wanting  orienta- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them 
satisfactorily  on  any  but  a  group  level. 
The  pressure  of  numbers  compels  this, 
the  common  problem  makes  it  workable, 
the  physical  setting  on  wards  makes  it 
unavoidable,  the  unity  of  the  patient 
group  makes  it  desirable.  Moreover,  pa- 
tients often  wish  to  cluster  in  groups  to 
ask  and  hear  the  answers  to  questions 
of  common  interest,  without  creating  the 
artificiality  of  an  individual  interview. 

Some  Real  Advantages 

Caseworkers,  who  cautiously  and  skep- 
tically embarked  upon  the  group  method 
of  orientation,  now  report  that  they 
would  not  abandon  this  method  if  they 
could,  because  of  its  obvious  advantages. 
It  not  only  saves  them  time  but  makes 
it  easier  for  them  to  establish  rapport  with 
the  men.  Once  the  worker  is  accepted  by 
the  group,  the  resistance  which  the  men 
might  otherwise  feel  in  being  referred 
for  casework  help  or  in  seeking  it  is 
broken  down. 

The  worker  also  finds  that  seeing  the 
entire  group  makes  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish which  men  need  more  immediate 
help  than  others.  Seclusiveness,  overag- 
gression,  hostility,  and  areas  of  tension  on 
the  part  of  individuals  stand  out  in  groups. 
The  man  who  sits  on  the  fringe  of  the 
group  is  often  revealed  as  actually  being 
on  the  fringe  of  the  group;  the  man  who 
is  hyperkinetic,  and  the  man  who  can- 
not bring  himself  to  ask  questions,  all 
emerge  from  the  group  as  individuals. 

When  hospital  workers  find  a  patient 
with  low  morale  in  the  midst  of  a  high 
morale  group,  they  know  that  he  is  in 
need  of  help.  They  know,  too,  that  mem- 
bers of  a  well  adjusted  group  will  find 
separation  from  military  service  difficult. 
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Return  to  civilian  life,  for  men  who  have 
served  together  for  years,  is  traumatic  be- 
cause the  group  unity,  the  emotional  in- 
terdependence which  had  to  be  created 
and  fostered  for  reasons  of  military  effi- 
ciency, suddenly  is  gone.  The  men  who 
are  leaving  high  morale  groups  to  return 
to  civilian  life,  feel  somewhat  the  same 
kind  of  loss  they  experienced  in  giving 
up  civilian  friends  and  family  upon  entry 
to  the  armed  forces.  Theirs  is  the  loss  of 
a  sustaining,  loving,  accepting,  helpful 
group  which  in  many  instances  cannot  be 
replaced  because  neither  the  group  morale 
nor  the  facilities  for  group  expression  are 
present  in  their  communities. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Will  men  returning  from  the  armed 
forces  again  have  opportunities  to  write 
and  act  in  plays  and  pageants,  to  write 
and  edit  news  sheets,  to  paint  and  ham- 


mer or  to  sing  and  shout  in  groups.''  Will 
they  have  opportunity  to  discuss  their 
hopes  and  feelings  and  fears  in  groups? 
Or  will  they  have  to  give  up  the  fulfill- 
ment and  protection  of  the  group  and  un- 
learn the  part  they  played  in  giving  ful- 
fillment and  protection  to  others? 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  commu- 
nities to  which  they  return  and  in  the 
social  agencies,  which  must  marshal 
their  resources  so  the  returned  servicemen 
can  continue  to  find  expression  in  group 
activity.  These  men  have  found  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  value  in  group  unity 
and  in  the  feelings  of  men  for  each  other, 
that  there  is  an  ennobling  quality  in  group 
identification.  Their  home  communities 
should  feel  a  responsibility  to  provide 
them  with  outlets  for  group  expression. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  1944 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
H'orl: 


A  Psychiatric  Service 

EVELYN  SPENCER 

A  "case  history"  of  the  successful  efforts  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  set 
up  a  mental  hygiene  center,  told  by  the  social  worker  on  its  staff. 


THE  Toledo  Mental  Hygiene  Center 
has  had  no  large  endowments,  no 
financial  "fairy  godmother,"  neither  has 
it  "mushroomed."  But  after  five  years 
of  slow,  often  precarious  growth  our 
community  is  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
increasing  number  of  veterans  who  are 
returning  to  civilian  life  with  neuropsy- 
chiatric  disorders.  For  about  40  percent 
of  our  clients  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  adults. 

Community  backing  for  our  center  has 
come  the  "hard  way."  Other  cities,  which 
still  lack  such  a  service,  will  not  have 
so  much  time  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  most  complicated 
casualties  of  the  war.  They  will,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  skip  some  of  the  steps 
through  which  we  progressed.  But  we 
hope  that  they  will  find  some  assurance 
in  our  experience,  which  shows  that  a 
little  psychiatric  service  is  much  better 
than  none  at  all;  that  a  community  does 
not  need  to  wait  for  a  "full  blown" 
mental  hygiene  clinic  in  order  to  begin ; 
and  above  all,  that  sound  interpretation 
and  representative  backing  is  a  prere- 
quisite, not  only  to  adequate  financing, 
but  also  to  the  effective  use  of  clinical 
facilities. 

False  Starts 

The  history  of  the  efforts  to  establish 
mental  hygiene  service  in  Toledo  is  a  his- 
tory of  false  starts.  As  far  back  as  1923 
the  welfare  committee  of  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  stimulated  a  flood  of  resolu- 
tions from  more  than  seventy  organiza- 
tions favoring  the  establishment  of  such 
a  clinic.  As  a  result,  the  county  com- 
missioners moved  to  appropriate  money 
to  set  up  a  clinic  in  the  county  hospital. 
Suddenly  the  commissioners  reversed  their 
action,  the  force  of  the  multiplicity  of 
resolutions  proved  to  have  been  spent  in 
writing  them,  and  the  movement  col- 
lapsed. 

In  the  next  year  the  Rotary  Club, 
through  its  boys'  work  committee  and 
with  some  financial  assistance  from  the 
board  of  education,  advanced  money  to 
bring  not  a  psychiatrist  but  a  psychologist 
to  Toledo  to  work  with  "problem  boys." 
This  specialized  and  restricted  service  was 
maintained  for  seven  years,  first  through 
a  new  private  agency  with  an  ambitious 
name,  the  Juvenile  Adjustment  Bureau, 
and  later  through  the  Juvenile  Court 
with  city  funds.  But  in  1931,  the  county 
commissioners  withdrew  their  appropria- 
tion. 

In  1926,  the  Social  Service  Federation 
(now  the  Child  and  Family  Service) 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  interest  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  in  a  demonstration 
clinic.  In  1934,  the  local  Junior  League, 
in  casting  about  for  projects  to  support, 
considered  a  child  guidance  clinic,  but 
found  that  a  budget  for  a  complete  set-up 
was  too  large  for  its  means.  In  1935, 
the  Child  and  Family  Service  tried  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  Toledo  chapter 


of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  establish- 
ing psychiatric  service,  but  the  project 
was  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  general 
policies  of  the  national  organization. 

Thus,  over  a  period  of  a  dozen  years, 
isolated,  sporadic,  and  uncoordinated 
efforts  by  particular  groups  had  proved 
abortive.  At  no  time  had  there  been  a 
real  community  plan,  with  real  com- 
munity support.  But  undoubtedly  these 
efforts  served  to  keep  the  subject  alive, 
and  to  spread  interest  in  and  understand- 
ing of  the  need. 

Consulting  Psychiatrists 

In  1935,  Toledo  finally  secured  its  first 
psychiatric  service.  Meager  though  it  was, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  beginning.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  The  Child  and  Family 
Service  agency  had  opened  a  new  depart- 
ment, the  consultation  bureau.  It  soon 
found  a  desperate  need  for  expert  psy- 
chiatric help  in  meeting  some  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  its  clients.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  a  psychiatrist  from 
Detroit  to  give  two  days  consultation  a 
month. 

Even  this  limited  service  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  three  years  later  Paul 
Alexander,  newly  elected  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  made  a  similar  arrange- 
ment for  consultation  service  from  an- 
other Detroit  psychiatrist.  These  two 
bits  of  actual  experience,  showing  what 
a  trained  psychiatrist  could  do  to  help 
social  workers  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  human  difficulties,  gave  impetus  to  the 
more  solid  start  toward  a  real  community- 
wide  service  which,  began  in  1938. 

A  Community  Plan 

In  that  year  the  children's  section  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  completed 
a  study  of  child  welfare  in  the  community, 
which  declared  that  "the  most  crying 
need  in  the  child  welfare  field  in  Toledo 
is  for  child  guidance  facilities."  It  pro- 
posed that  several  agencies  join  together 
and  out  of  their  own  budgets  pay  for 
half  of  the  time  of  a  competent  psy- 
chiatrist, who  would  serve  in  a  consulta- 
tive capacity  to  each  of  them.  It  was 
hoped  that  private  patients  would  take 
up  the  other  half  of  the  psychiatrist's 
time,  and  that  the  combination  of  guar- 
anteed and  potential  income  might  prove 
sufficient  to  attract  a  well  qualified  per- 
son. This,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what 
occurred. 

After  weeks  of  negotiation  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Adamson,  well  known  New  York 
psychiatrist,  became  interested  in  the 
project.  Under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
Wendell  F.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Service,  seven  agencies 
eventually  agreed  to  join  the  plan:  the 
Child  and  Family  Service  agency,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  the 
Jewish  Federation,  the  Luella  Cummings 
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Home  for  Girls,  the  District  Nurse  As- 
sociation, the  Adams  Street  Mission,  and 
the  Day  Nursery.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion originally  intended  to  participate,  but 
had  to  withdraw  the  promised  support 
because  of  its  own  financial  difficulties. 
But  the  Junior  League,  harking  back  to 
its  earlier  interest,  agreed  to  contribute 
$500  to  the  first  year's  budget.  Also  the 
Juvenile  Court  agreed  to  assume  two 
afternoons  a  week  of  the  psychiatrist's 
time,  as  soon  as  Dr.  Adamson  had  estab- 
lished residence. 

At  this  same  time  a  small  mental  hy- 
giene committee  was  formed,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  participating  agencies. 
Two  years  later  this  was  broadened  to 
become  the  Toledo  Mental  Hygiene 
Council,  with  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. Immediately,  the  council  charged 
itself  with  the  promotion  of  more  general 
interest  in  mental  hygiene,  through 
lectures,  demonstrations,  and  general 
publicity. 

The  plan  proved  successful,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1940,  after  two  years  of  demon- 
stration, the  council  requested  the  Com- 
munity Chest  for  a  budget  for  a  well 
rounded  mental  hygiene  center. 

Chest  Skepticism 

Although  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  to  which  the  chest 
referred  the  proposal  for  study,  "con- 
firmed the  need  of  such  service  and 
recommended  approval  of  the  request," 
the  chest  budget  committee  was  not  con- 
vinced and  voted  in  the  negative.  It 
seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  Toledo  had  made 
another  "false  start"  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  into  being  an  adequate  community- 
wide  mental  hygiene  service. 

But  the  agencies  for  two  years  had 
witnessed  the  values  of  even  part  time 
psychiatric  consultation.  They  were  de- 
termined to  secure  the  more  adequate  ser- 
vice which  they  were  convinced  the  com- 
munity needed.  Working  through  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  they  per- 
suaded its  executive  committee  to  ask 
the  Junior  League  to  sponsor  the  proposed 
mental  hygiene  center,  "with  the  under- 
standing that  the  agencies  already  sup- 
porting the  service  would  swing  in  behind 
it  and  continue  their  financial  support." 

In  May  1941,  the  league  voted  to  take 
on  the  center  as  its  major  project  for  the 
coming  year,  and  subsequently  raised 
$9,000  to  serve  as  a  "reservoir"  on  which 
to  draw  in  supplementing  funds  from 
other  sources,  for  a  three-year  demonstra- 
tion period.  Meanwhile,  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Council  adopted  a  constitution 
which  provided  the  machinery  for  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  center 
under  a  lay  board  of  directors. 

In  September  1941,  the  Toledo  Mental 
Hygiene  Center  opened  as  an  autonomous 
organization  with  its  own  hoard,  person- 


nel, offices,  and  operating  set-up.  The 
staff  consisted  of  Dr.  Adamson,  still  giv- 
ing half  time,  a  full  time  social  worker, 
and  a  full  time  secretary  supplied  by  the 
city  welfare  department.  The  budget  did 
not  allow  for  a  psychologist,  but  limited 
facilities  for  psychological  testing  were 
made  available  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  board  of  education  also 
donated  office  space  in  one  of  its  ad- 
ministrative buildings. 

The  hazards  implicit  in  the  "synthetic" 
nature  of  the  center's  administrative  and 
financial  structure  were  not  long  in  de- 
veloping. The  city  department  of  wel- 
fare was  forced  to  withdraw  the  secre- 
tary which  it  had  provided ;  the  board  of 
education  twice  moved  the  offices;  two 
presidents  of  the  board  were  forced  to 
resign,  one  because  of  the  pressure  of 
war  work,  the  other  because  he  was  called 
into  the  armed  services. 

But  the  board  and  staff  stuck  to  their 
task — and  in  the  spring  of  1942  made  a 
real  gain  towards  organizational  stability. 
At  that  time  the  budget  committee  of 
the  chest  made  the  center  a  grant  of 
$3,300.  Actually  this  did  little  more 
than  substitute  for  the  amount  con- 
tributed through  the  budgets  of  the  pri- 
vate, cooperating  agencies  (which  then 
by  agreement  discontinued  their  contribu- 
tions), but  it  did  establish  the  principle 
of  broad  community  responsibility  through 
chest  financing.  Since  demands  for  ser- 
vices, however,  were  always  ahead  of  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  make  them 
possible,  expansion  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Final  Success 

Part  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  fully  to  finance  the  center 
came  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  budget  committee  that 
income  should  come  from  the  users  of 
the  service,  organizations  as  well  as 
clients.  The  president  and  board  of  the 
center  spent  earnest  months  in  exploring 
these  possibilities.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing service  to  veterans,  the  Red  Cross 
was  asked  to  help,  but  national  policies 
still  prevented  any  substantial  payment. 
However,  the  local  chapter  agreed  to  pay, 
on  a  per  patient  basis,  for  those  clients 
who  could  not  pay  themselves.  A  policy 
of  direct  charges  to  patients  who  could 
pay  something  was  established,  but  the  in- 
come from  this  source  proved  small — 
about  $600  per  year.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  school  children  served, 
the  board  of  education  was  approached 
for  support,  but  the  financial  position  of 
the  school  system  was  still  too  precarious. 

Having  made  these  efforts  in  good  faith 
the  board,  in  July  1943,  asked  the  chest 
budget  committee  for  a  special  hearing. 
The  failure  to  secure  substantial  outside 
sources  of  support  was  reported.  The 


center's  board  took  the  position  that  un- 
less the  service  could  be  put  on  an  ade- 
quate, stable  basis,  it  would  be  better  to 
close  the  center  than  to  try  to  continue 
to  "limp  along."  Their  budget  estimate 
was  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $12,000 — 
$4,000  of  which  would  come  from  fees 
and  other  sources,  and  $8,000  from  the 
chest. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  budget  com- 
mittee was  now  generally  sympathetic,  it 
was  not  willing  to  make  an  interim  ap- 
propriation or  commitment  in  the  middle 
of  the  chest  fiscal  year.  The  committee, 
however,  agreed  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  a  1944  budget  at  the  time  of 
their  formal  budget  hearings  in  January. 

With  this  encouragement,  the  center 
made  plans  to  keep  open  its  doors  for 
the  next  six  months — drawing  largely  on 
what  was  left  of  Junior  League  funds. 
And  in  January  its  efforts  were  finally 
rewarded.  The  chest  approved  a  budget, 
underwriting  an  amount  of  $8,335  — 
which,  with  other  income,  made  up  the 
$12,000  for  estimated  needs. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  center 
now  consists  of  the  psychiatrist,  practically 
full  time;  and  a  full  time  psychologist 
and  social  worker.  They  are  carrying 
a  caseload  of  128  patients.  The  board 
is  actively  interested  and  has  a  strong 
committee  working  to  extend  the  service 
of  the  center  to  groups  not  now  using  it. 
Recently  a  "round  table"  was  held  with 
all  school  principals  and  supervisors.  A 
similar  session  is  planned  this  fall  with 
the  Council  of  Churches. 

It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out  with  personnel  managers  to 
provide  service  to  employes  who  have 
problems  of  mental  health.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  handle  cases  from  the  Bureau 
of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  on  a  per 
patient  payment  basis,  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Red  Cross.  Under 
advisement  is  a  request  from  the  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Ohio  State  University 
to  use  the  center  as  a  field  training  unit 
for  its  students. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  center  will 
face  plenty  of  problems  in  the  future. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  either  that  Toledo 
is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  a 
stable,  reasonably  equipped  unit  with 
which  to  serve  the  expected  increase  in 
mental  health  cases  to  come  in  the  de- 
mobilization and  postwar  period.  We 
have  it  because  leadership  with  conviction 
stuck  at  the  job  of  community  education, 
because  we  were  willing  to  demonstrate  on 
a  small  scale,  because  a  number  of  social 
agencies  were  able  to  work  together,  and 
because,  underlying  all  of  this  was  the 
concept  of  a  community  plan  which  saw 
the  center,  not  as  an  isolated  unit,  but  as 
one  whose  value  would  be  multiplied  by 
close  working  relationships  with  many 
other  afinicies  and  community  groups. 
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Personnel  Is  Human 

LOUIS  TOWLEY 

Philosophical  notes  on  personnel  practice  by  a  former  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Social  Security,  now  visiting 
professor  of  social  work  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 


A  LTHOUGH  administrative  machin- 
-tV  ery  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  it 
sometimes  creaks  and  groans.  Occasion- 
ally, the  groans  are  human  cries  from 
people  who  have  been  caught  in  it.  At  the 
moment,  noises  of  this  sort  are  emerging 
from  some  public  welfare  agencies  and 
even  a  few  private  agencies.  In  a  certain 
measure,  the  public  welfare  sounds  are 
results  of  operations  of  the  merit  system. 
In  private  agencies,  they  come  from  a 
self-conscious  application  of  efficiency 
methods  and  from  organization  per  se. 
Nevertheless,  the  private  agency,  usually 
blessed  with  greater  flexibility  and  higher 
standards,  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
defects  of  the  merit  system  and  the  com- 
plexities of  its  operation. 

Too  often,  the  wholly  virtuous  intent 
of  merit  systems  and  of  all  rational  per- 
sonnel mechanics  is  like  much  virtue:  it 
defeats  its  own  end  and  undermines  its 
own  propriety.  With  loss  of  simplicity  it 
loses  its  purity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  derogatory  to 
merit  systems  as  such.  In  spite  of  all  the 
controversy  that  develops,  all  the  appar- 
ent weaknesses  of  operation,  and  all  the 
growing  pains  of  a  good  and  pervasive 
idea,  merit  systems  have  a  promise  for 
the  future.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
innovations  of  this  type  take  a  generation 
to  get  on  an  acceptable  functioning  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  devise  ways 
of  adjusting  to  the  reality  of  people  the 
remote  and  the  artificial  in  personnel 
management.  Such  a  course  of  action  will 
not  only  mitigate  the  evils  of  an  infant 
merit  system;  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
and  constructive  effect  on  its  development. 
Good  personnel  practices  must  not  be 
prostituted  to  a  system. 

False  Values 

Social  work  in  many  agencies  today 
suffers  from  a  virus  contagion  brought 
into  its  cloisters  from  the  marketplaces 
of  industry:  a  belief  that  efficiency  is 
effectiveness,  a  conviction  that  the  profile 
of  its  graph  is  the  human  face  and  figure. 
But  effectiveness  is  a  word  of  greater  dig- 
nity and  higher  meaning  than  efficiency. 
Efficiency  connotes  quantity;  effectiveness 
stands  for  quality  as  well. 

The  tendency  to  weigh  social  agencies 
in  terms  of  industrial  organization  and 
by  industrial  yardsticks  proceeds  out  of 
the  belief  that  dollar  values  are  a  valid 


basis  of  comparison;  that  an  agency  ex- 
pending $1,500,000  a  year  is  comparable 
in  importance  and  problems  with  an  in- 
dustry grossing  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars yearly.  An  analogy  is  drawn  between 
an  agency  with  an  overhead  of  $150,000 
a  year  and  a  store  of  the  same  gross  an- 
nual sales.  It  is  alleged  that  the  two 
belong  in  the  same  class  or  bracket  or 
niche ;  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  same 
criteria,  the  same  methods.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  $6,000  a  year  social  agency 
executive  has  duties  comparable  to  those 
of  a  tenth  vice-president  or  other  business 
official  of  like  salary  level. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  impression 
of  dollars  as  a  weight  of  importance.  But 
though  dollars  are  impressive,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  actually  have  importance 
in  and  of  themselves.  Dollars  may  repre- 
sent values,  but  the  representation  is  not 
discriminating. 

Human  stuff  is  not  amenable  to  such 
valuation.  A  social  agency  spending  $2,- 
500,000  a  year  in  material  aid  may  give 
little  or  no  service  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
bursing of  the  funds;  whereas  an  agency 
giving  little  or  no  material  aid,  but  with 
an  administrative  overhead  of  $100,000 
a  year,  may  be  returning  service  immeas- 
urable in  terms  of  community  value. 

Measuring  Rods 

The  true  measure  of  agency  impor- 
tance is  what  is  done  for  people.  This  can 
be  further  reduced  to  what  is  done  for 
the  individual  case.  On  the  basis  of  that 
measure  every  agency  that  handles  a  case 
is  equally  important.  What  is  more,  every 
worker  who  handles  a  case  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  every  other  worker.  Neither 
worker  nor  agency  increases  in  importance 
when  the  agency  becomes  large  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  workers,  case  volume,  ad- 
ministrative cost,  or  total  over-all  expen- 
ditures. Increase  in  importance  goes  only 
with  increase  in  skill. 

Social  work  and  its  agencies  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  belief  that  every  person  is 
important,  regardless  of  bank  account, 
prestige,  or  power.  Its  own  reason  for 
being,  the  case  in  need,  is  the  important 
side  or  weight  of  an  agency's  concern. 
Therefore,  every  worker  in  an  agency  is 
important  in  terms  of  ability,  achieve- 
ment, and  effectiveness — not  in  terms  of 
wages  or  salary  level. 

This    measure    of    comparison    is,    of 


course,  somewhat  theoretical.  Social  work- 
ers as  people  can  hardly  be  expected  whol- 
ly to  adopt  it,  in  the  light  of  the  habitual 
acceptance  of  prestige  and  its  ordinary 
sources.  But  they  can  accept  it  intellectu- 
ally for  purposes  of  discussion.  The  whole 
meaning  of  an  agency  hinges  on  what 
the  worker  does.  Its  success  hangs  on  the 
worker,  pounding  over  the  road  or  trudg- 
ing up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  back. 

The  crux  of  agency  effectiveness  is  the 
time  and  place  where  worker  meets 
client.  Little  that  an  agency  does  is  avail- 
ing unless  it  is  pointed  to  that  contact. 
What  is  made  of  the  contact  depends 
largely  on  the  worker  and  her  ability  to 
call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  the  client 
and  to  see  where  the  best  is  not  enough 
and  where  other  lacks  may  exist.  All  of 
an  agency's  work  and  activity  must  bear 
on  the  worker-client  contact. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  merit  sys- 
tems, whatever  we  may  think  of  person- 
nel practices  and  employment  policies, 
whatever  may  be  working  conditions, 
worker  training  and  background,  the  goal 
of  personnel  practices  is  worker  effective- 
ness. They  must  go  far  beyond  hiring 
policies,  salary,  hours,  vacation,  sick 
leave,  working  conditions,  and  all  the 
other  important  superficialities.  Personnel 
practices  involve  the  whole  atmosphere 
or  mood  of  an  agency  and  the  relation- 
ship between  worker,  supervisor,  and 
executive. 

Essentials  to  Good  Work 

What  are  these  elements  of  an  agency 
atmosphere  that  are  conducive  to  the  best 
work,  to  freedom,  confidence,  stimula- 
tion; in  a  word,  conducive  to  worker 
effectiveness  ? 

It  is  essential  that  the  worker  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  or  she  is  important,  that 
agency  accomplishment  rests  on  her  shoul- 
ders in  significant  measure.  None  of  us 
can  do  good  work  unless  we  believe  it  is 
worthwhile  and  is  important  to  others. 

The  worker  must  share  in  agency  de- 
velopment, not  only  in  work  with  clients 
but  also  in  policy  development.  After  all 
it  is  the  worker  who  knows  what  hap- 
pens in  cases  and  what  cases  require.  It  is 
the  worker  who  can  put  a  finger  on 
agency  lacks  and  needs.  Policy  that  is 
dreamed  up  in  exalted  private  offices  and 
conference  rooms  far  from  the  clients 
cannot  be  wholly  realistic,  though  this  re- 
moteness may  bring  it  a  perspective  which 
the  individual  worker  cannot  provide. 
But  the  worker,  besides  supplying  the  raw 
material  of  policy  development,  can  con- 
tribute constructively  in  the  building  of 
the  policy.  Policies  are  not  born  full 
grown  out  of  the  brows  of  the  administra- 
tor or  the  executive.  Beginning  as  small 
seedlings  that  are  nurtured  in  administra- 
tive hot-houses,  they  need  a  lot  of  weeding 
and  the  right  kind  of  tending.  Workers 
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who  know  cases,  and  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  clients,  should  have  green 
fingers  for  their  development. 

The  importance  of  the  caseworker  must 
be  recognized.  But  the  good,  skillful, 
achieving  caseworker  must  be  rewarded 
by  some  means  other  than  advancement 
to  a  job  in  which  casework,  the  skill  that 
brought  about  the  recognition,  is  little 
used.  We  must  make  casework  a  career 
as  productive  in  money  and  prestige  as 
the  so-called  higher  social  work  positions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  foundation 
of  a  social  agency's  effectiveness,  the 
worker,  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lower  staff  members  in  the  agency.  The 
fact  that  one  employe  can  take  a  two- 
hour  lunch  period  with  impunity  does  not 
make  that  employe  more  important  in  the 
agency.  Nor  does  facility  of  speaking  or 
writing  make  that  speaker  or  writer  im- 
portant. We  must  focus  on  the  distinction 
between  impressiveness  and  importance. 
To  get  a  steady  view  of  the  work  of  our 
agency  and  of  our  profession  and  to  sec 
it  whole  requires  a  clear  eye  fixed  on  what 
makes  the  agency  tick,  what  conditions 
its  achievement,  and  what  justifies  its 
function  in  the  local  scheme  of  things. 

The  Professional  Atmosphere 

Foremanship,  or  the  straw  boss  atti- 
tude, has  no  place  in  a  social  agency.  To 
crack  down  on  a  worker  means  that  an 
agency's  professional  atmosphere  is  crack- 
ing up.  A  social  agency  is  a  group  of 
people  with  a  common  background  of 
training  and  a  certain  degree  of  common 
experience,  with  a  common  purpose. 

With  so  much  in  common,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  problems  too  are  common. 
The  professional  problem  of  one  worker 
is  also  the  problem  of  another,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  agency.  The  sharing  of 
problems  and  troubles  in  a  cooperative 
fashion  operates  the  way  sharing  always 
does:  it  makes  the  problem  less  for- 
midable and  its  solution  easier. 

When  achievements  can  be  shared  they 
are  enhanced  in  terms  of  satisfaction.  The 
satisfaction  is  heightened  because  of  asso- 
ciation or  mutual  self-congratulation. 
Moreover,  achievement  shared  is  achieve- 
ment multiplied. 

There  is  a  kind  of  basal  metabolism  in 
a  good  social  agency  staff  by  means  of 
which  ideas,  thoughts,  experience,  prob- 
lems, solutions,  criticism  and  satisfaction 
furnish  fuel  and  energy  which  strengthen 
the  agency  structure.  The  process  takes 
place  through  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
thoughts,  and  experience — and  by  some 
odd  transmutation,  each  worker  receives 
more  than  he  gives.  That  is  because  the 
worker  gives  only  what  he  has,  while  he 
receives  from  all  his  colleagues.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  skill,  experience,  and 
thought  makes  the  total  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 


Good  personnel  practices  require  that 
every  worker  feel  at  least  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  security.  This  security  is  made 
up  only  partly  of  job  tenure  and  ade- 
quacy of  salary.  It  is  developed  largely 
through  a  sense  of  achievement,  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  of  contributing 
to  the  constructive  activity  of  the  agency, 
and  a  knowledge  of  being  important  to 
successful  work  by  the  whole  staff.  Added 
to  this  must  be  some  consciousness  of 
growth  and  development,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  factor  of  all.  A 
worker  who  feels  constant  growth  and 
development  in  a  professional  area  can 
work,  not  unhappily,  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible environment  from  the  standpoint  of 
tenure,  hours,  salary,  advancement. 

A  worker's  sense  of  security  depends 
somewhat  on  himself,  but  it  also  depends 
in  large  measure  on  supervision  and  direc- 
tion from  the  so-called  upper  levels  of 
the  agency's  hierarchy.  Supervisors  must 
be  quick  to  sense  defensivencss,  bombast, 
artificiality,  and  other  more  subtle  indica- 
tions of  insecurity.  When  a  supervisor  is 
aware  of  the  areas  of  a  worker's  insecur- 
ity, and  perceptive  enough  to  identify  the 
causes,  supervision  can  be  constructive  and 
strengthening. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
worker  is  met  on  ground  where  she  is 
most  confident  and  best  prepared.  It  is 
a  common  injustice  and  the  mark  of 
cheap  power  when  a  supervisor  seeks  a 
contact  with  the  worker  on  ground  where 
the  worker  is  weakest  and  has  the  least 
knowledge.  Such  a  procedure  can  quickly 
build  up  feelings  of  inadequacy  that  not 
only  cause  great  unhappiness  but  choke 
the  incentive  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  last  point  and  its  implications 
suggest  one  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
personnel  practice:  a  sense  of  decency  in 
human  relationships,  a  quality  that  any 
civilized,  cultivated  person  should  possess. 

Incentives  to  Achievement 

In  a  social  agency  with  a  good  atmos- 
phere every  worker  has  some  sense  of 
achievement.  That  achievement  is  honest 
and  is  not  merely  imputed  to  the  worker 
as  the  result  of  someone  else's  good  work. 
It  is  to  the  worker  an  obvious  result  of 
her  own  efforts,  alone  or  through  the 
cooperation  of  colleagues  and  outside 
resources. 

Along  with  recognition  of  the  worker's 
achievement  should  go  some  recognition 
of  her  potential  ability.  The  worker  who 
feels  that  her  potentialities  are  not  recog- 
nized, or  made  use  of,  is  in  a  sorry  state 
of  unhappiness.  The  happy  worker  is  the 
one  who  is  constantly  being  asked  to  use 
new  areas  of  knowledge  and  ability.  The 
worker  who  is  put  on  a  difficult  or  strange 
job  feels  complimented  even  though  the 
immediate  response  may  be  something  of 


a  gripe.    People  like,   now   and  then,   to 
be  pushed. 

Allied  with  this  point  is  the  desirability 
of  furnishing  suitable  incentives.  These 
may  vary  and  must  to  some  extent  be 
individualized,  though  some  may  apply 
to  the  agency  as  a  whole.  They  do  not 
always  emanate  from  the  supervisor  or 
the  director.  Occasionally  they  may  be 
supplied  by  colleagues  in  the  form  of 
stimulation  through  good  talk,  sharp 
ideas,  critical,  evaluation,  and  examples 
of  achievement. 

Fear  as  an  incentive  is  among  tbe  lower 
order  of  stimuli.  Though  it  is  powerful,  it 
is  negative  and  leads  to  protective-ness 
rather  than  to  a  bold,  courageous,  self- 
confident  exploration  of  the  area  of  worL 

Approval  is  also  an  incentive  of  a  low 
order.  Sometimes  when  it  is  personal  and 
not  related  to  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
work  it  can  be  positively  harmful.  In  any 
event,  personal  approval  should  be  a  by- 
product among  incentives  and  played 
down  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  worker 
must  not  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  work- 
ing only  for  approbation. 

Listening  should  be  another  element  of 
the  social  agency  atmosphere.  To  listen 
intelligently  is  an  active,  fatiguing  pro- 
cess. The  static  or  passive  listener  is  of 
no  use  to  the  talker  if  that  talker  is  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful. 

However,  because  so  much  of  casework 
is  a  listening  process,  the  caseworker  may 
exhaust  her  capacity  for  listening  in  her 
contacts  with  clients.  The  supervisor,  on 
the  other  hand,  receives  the  attentive  ear 
as  a  matter  of  prestige  and  function,  and 
occasionallv  wins  it  through  work  and 
ability.  This  imposes  an  obligation  to 
give  an  attentive  ear  to  the  worker. 

The  right  kind  of  listener  is  half  thi 
time  framing  spoken  or  unspoken  ques- 
tions. These  questions  are  not  heckling 
or  quibbling;  they  are  a  constructive  ef- 
fort to  get  at  meaning  and  clarifv  impli- 
cations. A  certain  degree  of  misunder- 
standing helps  the  talker  to  define  his  own 
position  and  his  own  belief  coherently. 

Another  element  in  the  atmosphere 
should  be  a  respect  for  the  other  person's 
thoughts,  opinions,  prejudices.  Prejudices 
cannot  be  removed  nor  outgrown  unless 
they  are  met  with  an  intelligent  attempt 
to  understand  them. 

The  Tone  of  the  Agency 
If  the  atmosphere  of  the  agency  is  to 
be  easy,  progressive,  and  lively,  it  must 
include  some  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  worker's  potentialities  and 
limitations.  What  is  offered  to  the  worker 
must  be  gauged  to  what  the  worker  can 
use.  Supervision  must  be  tailormade  to 
suit  the  situation  of  the  worker.  The  re- 
finements of  supervision  must  be  saved 
for  the  sensitive  worker  who  can  make 
use  of  help  on  a  higher  plane. 
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Supervision  and  agency  direction  to  a 
large  extent  set  the  tone  of  an  agency. 
But  the  workers  influence  the  supervisors 
through  use  of  the  supervisors'  own  at- 
titudes and  supervisory  techniques.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  good  supervision  are  qualities  that 
workers  also  can  use. 

Those  qualities  are  not  predicated  on 
the  position  of  authority.  They  are  based 
on  certain  principles  that  underlie  human 
behavior  and  have  a  bearing  on  human 
relationships.  They  are  less  manipulative 
than  they  are  influential.  They  direct 
without  impinging.  They  are  a  recogni- 
tion that  in  human  thought  the  creative 
process  is  often  the  interacting  of  two  or 
more  minds,  each  illuminating  the  other. 

Workers'  Responsibilities 

When  that  point  of  interaction  is 
reached,  the  worker  becomes  really  pro- 
fessional and  the  difference  between 
worker  and  supervisor  exists  only  in 
artificial  terms  of  position.  It  is  at  that 
point  that  the  supervisor  learns  as  much 
as  the  worker.  Both  worker  and  super- 
visor meet  as  people  rather  than  as  job 
incumbents.  Both  of  them  modulate  their 
thoughts  skillfully  and  unobtrusively 
from  time  to  time  and  from  point  to 
point,  unconscious  of  self  and  lost  in  the 
job  to  be  done. 

If  much  of  what  I  have  said  seems  to 
have  a  greater  meaning  for  the  super- 
visory or  executive  level  of  an  agency  or 
to  throw  a  greater  responsibility  on  that 
part  of  the  agency  staff,  this  is  only  be- 
cause of  our  conventional  way  of  look- 
ing on  the  matter  of  personnel  practice. 
Actually  personnel  practice  also  includes 
obligations  on  the  part  of  every  staff  mem- 
ber. Otherwise  it  is  not  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles. 

Democracy  carries  with  it  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  every  participant.  It  is 
not  enough  that  staff  members  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  democratic  method.  They 
must  give  back  in  the  same  degree  through 
the  shouldering  of  responsibilities.  Much 
of  this  obligation  is  obvious,  but  one 
aspect  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized. 

The  worker  owes  her  agency  loyal  sup- 
port of  function  and  purpose.  An  essen- 
tial_  part  of  that  support  is  constructive 
criticism.  Uncritical  support  can  be 
smothering  in  its  effect;  for  it  is  con- 
fining and  restrictive.  It  fails  to  serve 
as  a  prop  in  crises  and,  what  is  worse, 
does  not  reveal  weaknesses  so  that  they 
might  be  strengthened.  The  uncritical 
supporter  merely  perpetuates  weakness. 

Critical  support,  however,  involves  one 
danger.  It  is  a  part  of  human  weakness 
to  indulge  in  criticism  for  the  sake  of 
self-glorification  and  to  give  an  easy  im- 
pression of  omniscience  at  cheap  cost. 
There  is  only  one  safeguard  against  this, 
besides  worker  integrity.  When  the  work- 


er is  fully  persuaded  of  being  part  of  the 
agency  and  largely  responsible  for  what 
the  agency  does,  she  acts  accordingly. 
Criticism  directed  at  the  agency  is  self- 
criticism  and  self-evaluation,  and  so  be- 
comes reluctant  and  honest. 

Each  worker  contributes  to  the  general 
tone  of  an  agency.  There  must  be  some 
harmony,  but  it  may  well  be  borne  in 
mind  that  harmony  that  is  always  agree- 
able is  extremely  monotonous.  As  in 
music,  harmony  is  made  up  of  occasional 
dissonance  and  out  of  the  dissonance 
comes  progression  into  different  keys  and 
movement  toward  the  working  out  of 
theme  and  motif. 

I  am  not  merely  trying  to  justify  the 
occasional  prima  donna  in  the  agency,  nor 
to  rationalize  the  pyrotechnics  of  a  tem- 
peramental personality.  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  that  disagreement,  argument, 
and  difference  of  opinion  are  the  means 
of  growth  among  a  staff,  and  proof  that 
the  agency  is  viable.  Social  work  is,  after 
all,  nonconformist.  In  its  clients  it  re- 
spects what  they  are,  and  has  a  regard  for 
eccentricity.  It  respects  others'  opinions. 
What  social  work  gives  its  clients  it  could 
very  well  give  its  colleagues.  "Order  is 
a  lovely  thing,"  says  one  poet;  but  we 
might  remember  that  a  certain  amount  of 
attractive  disorder  is  not  foreign  to  na- 
ture— and  human  nature  is  a  quality  most 
of  us  have  a  lot  of. 

Disagreement,      argument,      criticism, 


when  honest,  can  have  a  great  deal  of 
grace  and  seemliness.  They  are  part  of 
what  one  owes  oneself  and  one's  fellows. 
They  can  even  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
tolerating  malice,  in  which  most  people 
indulge  now  and  again.  The  worker 
without  a  malicious  bone  in  her  body  i* 
apt  to  be  an  invertebrate. 

Civilized  Living 

Personnel  practices  do  not  end  with  the 
setting  forth  in  black  and  white  of  the 
requirements,  qualifications,  and  other 
minimum  essentials  of  getting  staff  and 
paying  personnel.  They  go  deeper.  They 
enter  into  every  relationship  among  staff, 
and  if  the  relationship  is  based  on  the 
commonly  accepted  amenities  of  civilized 
living  with  all  its  give  and  take,  the  staff, 
every  individual  worker,  and  the  agency 
as  a  whole  will  be  effective. 

Good  personnel  practice  in  terms  of  an 
agency  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  a  two- 
sided,  two-edged  reciprocating  attitude.  It 
consists  of  less  analysis  and  a  little  more 
open  warmth.  It  respects  the  creative  in 
the  human  mind  and  temperament.  It 
looks  for  usefulness  and  effectiveness.  It 
recognizes  that  this  is  brought  about  not 
by  external  checks  but  by  inner  guidance, 
control,  and  motivation. 

This  article  if  a  condensed  version  of  a 
talk  given  by  the  author  at  the  1944  meet- 
ing of  the  Minnesota  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 


Volunteers  in  Treatment 

FANNY  HOUTZ 

How  "big  brothers"  and  "big  sisters"  can  fit  into  the  casework  program 
of  a  children's  agency,  as  described  by  a  supervisor  in  the  volunteer 
department  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in  New  York  City. 


THE  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
volunteer  can  serve  a  casework 
agency  in  carrying  out  its  function  of 
treatment  can  hardly  be  disputed.  After 
all,  in  the  old  days  it  was  the  volunteer 
who  carried  the  social  agency's  major  re- 
sponsibilities and  who  gave  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  social  work  profession. 
Now,  just  because  the  profession  is  in  full 
flower  she  has  not  withered  to  uselessness. 

The  real  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
the  volunteer  has  a  place  in  casework 
treatment,  but  just  what  that  place  is. 
The  answer,  of  course,  depends  largely  on 
the  agency's  franchise,  for  the  problem  is 
one  of  defining  clearly  the  responsibilities 
of  the  volunteer  in  relation  to  the  clientele 
and  of  distinguishing  these  responsibilities 
from  those  of  the  professional  worker. 

The  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  in 
\Tew  York  is  a  children's  agency  that  has 
successfully  called  on  the  volunteer  to 


help  with  its  casework  problems.  Volun- 
teers serving  as  "big  brothers"  or  "big  sis- 
ters" have  proven  to  be  invaluable  tool* 
at  the  disposal  of  the  caseworker  in  her 
development  of  a  treatment  program. 

"Which  children  can  benefit  by  the  use 
of  volunteer  services?"  the  agency's  vol- 
unteer department  is  often  asked. 

Diagnostic  categories  in  themselves  do 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  criteria,  for  the 
records  show  that  the  use  of  volunteers 
has  covered  the  agency's  range  of  diag- 
nostic problems.  The  agency  has  found 
that  volunteers  acting  as  substitute  par- 
ents can  help  satisfy  emotional  malnutri- 
tion. A  volunteer  can  serve  in  this  capac- 
ity where  a  child  has  rejecting  or  inade- 
quate parents  or  when  a  void  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  child's  life  by  the  loss  of  a 
parent  through  separation  or  death.  The 
volunteer  department  has  been  making 
assignments  for  some  youngsters  whose 
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fathers  or  brothers  are  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Assignments  are  not  made,  however, 
if  the  child  is  unable  to  respond  to 
adults.  Professional  workers  must  han- 
dle that  kind  of  resistance. 

Volunteers  are  often  valuable  instru- 
ments in  giving  a  child  and  his  family 
confidence  in  the  agency,  so  that  intensive 
treatment  will  be  accepted  in  later  con- 
tacts. They  can  also  follow  up  and  con- 
solidate the  gains  made  in  an  intensive 
treatment  program.  Sometimes  we  use 
volunteers  to  work  with  children  during 
the  period  of  casework  therapy.  For  in- 
stance, the  boy  who  is  seeing  a  woman 
worker  at  the  present  time  because  of 
the  agency's  manpower  situation,  is  also 
assigned  to  a  "big  brother"  who  can  meet 
his  need  for  a  relationship  with  an  inter- 
ested male. 

A  particularly  important  function  for 
the  volunteer,  in  the  life  of  a  severely 
deprived  child  with  deep  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  inadequacy,  is  to  serve  as 
the  living  proof  that  somebody  really 
does  care.  Some  children  lay  a  great  deal 
of  stress  on  the  fact  that  their  "big  broth- 
ers" or  "big  sisters"  must  sincerely  like 
them,  since  they  are  spending  time  with 
them  purely  out  of  interest  and  affection. 
This  is  particularly  striking  with  children 
from  families  presenting  severe  problems 
of  social  pathology. 

Volunteers  have  been  especially  effec- 
tive in  work  with  children  who  present 
mild  behavior  and  reactive  problems. 
They  can  make  up  for  lacks  in  the  fam- 
ily setting  by  working  in  the  area  of 
social  relationships.  They  also  open  up 
opportunities  to  children  and  young  peo- 
ple for  new  social,  educational,  and  voca- 
tional contacts. 

An  Illustration 

The  following  report  from  a  volunteer 
illustrates  how  a  "big  brother"  can  fit 
into  the  picture: 

"I  wondered  what  he'd  look  like  as  I 
climbed  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  .... 
An  eight-and-a-half-year-old  kid  named 
Joe,  who'd  already  gotten  into  fights  with 
policemen  and  with  teachers!  He  must 
be  tough!  Three  fairly  dirty  boys  stood 
together  in  the  small  apartment. 

"Joe? 

"I  tried  to  sound  confident  and  friend- 
ly. One  of  the  boys  backed  away  a  bit 
and  looked  embarrassed.  It  was  my  new 
'little  brother.'  Somehow  I  hid  my  ner- 
vousness and  maneuvered  him  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  subway.  Joe  didn't 
talk  much  that  first  meeting;  nor  did  I. 
But  it  was  a  new  experience  for  both  of 
us.  Joe  had  never  ridden  in  a  subway 
train  up  in  front  where  he  could  watch 
the  tracks.  He'd  never  eaten  in  a  'rich1 
restaurant  before  nor  seen  the  'million- 
aire' apartment  buildings  of  uptown 
Manhattan  where  the  rents  'must  be  at 


least  $60  a  month.'  Joe's  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  wonders  of  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
the  climactic  ride  on  an  elephant.  .  .  . 

"Joe  wasn't  the  only  one  who  was 
thrilled  to  the  core  that  first  day.  In- 
stead of  a  tough,  hard  kid  I  found  a  shy, 
good  looking  youngster  who  was  the  best 
behaved,  most  appreciative  person  I'd  ever 
been  with ;  a  slim,  short  boy  with  coal 
black  eyes  and  hair,  just  aching  for  friend- 
ship with  an  adult  .... 

"I've  seen  Joe  every  week  since  that 
first  day  several  months  ago,  except  for 
the  brief  period  last  summer  when  he 
was  at  camp  and  I  was  on  vacation  .... 
Once  he  asked  me  how  I  had  become 
so  rich.  I  told  him  it  was  because  I'd 
studied  so  hard  at  lower  school,  high 
school,  college  and  law  school,  and  stuck 
at  it  for  twenty-one  years.  At  the  start 
it  was  difficult  to  draw  him  out.  He  was 
quiet  and  sensitive  and  afraid  to  say 
much  for  fear  I  would  think  him  bad  and 
not  come  to  see  him  any  more. 

"But  we've  had  swell  times  together. 
We've  eaten  at  the  Automat,  at  restau- 
rants, and  at  my  house,  which  he  likes 
best.  We've  been  playing  at  Palisades 
and  Coney  Island  amusement  parks,  boat- 
ing in  Central  Park,  peering  at  New 
York  from  the  top  of  Rockefeller  Center, 
laughing  at  Disney's  cartoons  in  the 
Music  Hall,  munching  popcorn  at  the 
circus,  looking  at  the  exhibits  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry,  gaping  at 
the  stars  in  the  Hayden  Planetarium, 
watching  the  airplanes  take  off  and  land 
at  La  Guardia  Airport,  and  roller  skating 
on  the  rink  at  Columbus  Circle.  And 
when  we're  together,  even  if  only  playing 
checkers  or  at  work  moving  office  papers 
all  afternoon,  it's  hard  to  say  which  is 
having  the  better  time. 

"The  problems  haven't  all  disappeared. 
But  I  like  to  feel  that  our  friendship  has 
dispelled  a  lot  of  the  difficulties.  We're 
'at  home'  with  each  other  now.  He  has 
never  asked  me  to  buy  him  anything  un- 
less I  offered  it  to  him  with  assurances 
that  I  really  wanted  him  to  have  it. 
In  fact,  on  occasion  he  even  wants  to 
pay  for  ice  cream  or  other  treats  with 
the  five  or  six  cents  he  sometimes  has  in 
his  pocket. 

"Joe  is  no  longer  completely  without 
hope  or  ambition.  The  other  day,  in  an- 
swer to  a  social  service  worker's  query 
concerning  what  he  planned  to  do  with 
his  life,  Joe  gravely  remarked:  'I'm  going 
to  school  for  twenty-one  years  and  be  a 
lawyer'." 

Volunteer  Selection 

The  selection  of  volunteers  for  work 
with  children  must  be  done  with  the  ut- 
most care.  No  volunteer  should  be  ac- 
cepted who  has  not  first  been  interviewed 
by  a  member  of  the  staff.  Volunteer  com- 
mittees constitute  a  splendid  resource  for 


the  initial  sifting  of  potential  "big  broth- 
ers" and  "big  sisters."  The  final  decisions 
on  eligibility  must,  however,  be  made  by 
the  professional  staff. 

In  selecting  people  for  direct  work 
with  children,  we  have  found  that  they 
should  be  at  least  twenty  years  old.  Most 
of  our  volunteers  have  had  college  train- 
ing. In  setting  up  qualifications,  we  stress 
attitudes  and  character  traits  rather  than 
academic  achievements.  To  work  well 
with  children,  volunteers  must  really 
like  youngsters  and  enjoy  being  with 
them,  but  they  should  themselves  be  ma- 
ture and  well  integrated  emotionally. 
They  must  be  flexible  in  their  attitudes 
so  that  they  can  benefit  by  professional 
supervision. 

Our  volunteers  are  representative  of 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
community.  We  will  assign  for  work 
with  children  only  those  volunteers  who 
will  agree  to  remain  with  us  for  at  least 
a  year,  and  we  prefer  those  who  can  con- 
tinue with  a  child  for  as  long  a  period  as 
necessary.  The  advantage  of  using  col- 
lege students  who  have  a  continuing  so- 
cial work  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  extremely 
conscientious  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. Their  disadvantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  them  will,  in 
another  year,  leave  to  go  on  into  schools 
of  social  work. 

Training  Courses 

The  supervision  of  volunteers  has  two 
aspects.  One  is  group  supervision  through 
training  courses.  The  first  part  of  the 
training  course  program  should  consist 
of  discussion  based  on  material  intended 
to  give  the  volunteer  an  understanding 
of  the  structure,  function,  and  program 
of  the  agency.  The  course  should  also 
include  discussion  of  the  type  of  work 
the  volunteer  will  be  expected  to  do. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  most  effective 
to  present  illustrative  cases  on  which  vol- 
unteers have  worked.  For  instance,  Joe's 
case  could  be  used  to  reveal  the  attitudes 
which  one  volunteer  has  found  successful 
in  approaching  and  working  with  a  child, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  activity 
in  which  a  volunteer  and  child  have  en- 
gaged. Volunteer  reports,  like  the  follow- 
ing, can  also  be  used  to  help  describe  in 
greater  detail  what  goes  on  in  the  vol- 
unteer-child relationship : 

"My  main  efforts  have  been  to  make 
Mary  feel  that  she  is  somebody,  through 
our  common  interest  in  music  and  her 
exceptional  ability.  She  has  been  compos- 
ing a  great  deal  lately  and  I  have  always 
listened  to  it,  praised  it,  and  asked  her  to 
play  the  composition  again  for  me.  Last 
time  I  wrote  it  out  while  she  played,  giv- 
ing her  the  feeling  that  what  she  had 
done  was  worthwhile  and  that  she  is  on 
her  way  to  being  somebody.  She  was 
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extremely  pleased  and  said  that,  although 
her  brother  makes  fun  of  her  attempts 
at  composing,  she  thinks  that  he  is  se- 
cretly proud  of  her.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  self-confidence. 

"Her  enthusiasm  for  music  has  stimu- 
lated my  own  and  I  have  been  studying 
theory  and  harmony  and  then  teaching 
Mary.  I  managed  to  obtain  passes  to 
piano  recitals  and  we  have  gone  to  them. 
Mary  was  thrilled  to  find  her  appraisal 
substantiated  the  next  day  in  the  news- 
papers. 

"She  is  naturally  concerned  about  her 
appearance.  I  gave  her  a  permanent  wave 
for  her  birthday  which  did  a  great  deal 
for  her,  since  most  of  her  friends  have 
had  permanents.  This  made  her  feel  more 
like  one  of  them.  She  asked  my  opinion 
about  lipstick  for  parties  because  most  of 
the  other  girls  use  it.  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  best  for  her  not  to  feel  different  from 
her  friends  and  advised  her  to  use  it  on 
such  occasions  and  showed  her  how  to 
apply  it.  ... 

"To  build  up  her  self-confidence,  I 
have  asked  her  to  meet  me  at  different 
places,  because  she  had  no  faith  in  her 
ability  to  get  around.  .  .  . 

"She  is  at  the  awkward  age,  when  she 
requires  a  change  of  social  attitude  to- 
ward the  opposite  sex.  Being  self-con- 
scious, she  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  to 
dance,  and  the  boys  avoid  even  asking 
her  to  be  their  partner.  She  has  a  sense 
of  humor  when  she  relates  this,  but  wip- 
ing out  this  disadvantage  is  important  and 
we  are  spending  part  of  our  evenings  to- 
gether dancing  to  the  radio." 

The  orientation  course  is  followed  up 
by  periodic  discussion  meetings  with 
groups  of  working  volunteers.  Again  it 
has  been  found  most  effective  to  have  the 
volunteer  and  the  professional  worker, 
who  is  the  supervisor,  present  illustrative 
case  material.  At  these  meetings,  various 
staff  members  can  expand  on  certain  as- 
pects of  the  agency's  work,  and  report 
new  projects  and  trends.  For  instance,  at 
one  of  our  volunteer  meetings  the  direc- 
tor of  the  agency  discussed  the  trends  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Staff  psychia- 
trists have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  con- 
tribution of  volunteers  in  the  treatment 
program.  Representatives  of  other  com- 
munity agencies  have  been  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  programs  they  have  which 
touch  on  the  lives  of  our  children. 

Individual  Supervision 

The  most  effective  method  of  super- 
vising volunteers  in  casework  treatment  is 
through  individual  attention.  Each  volun- 
teer who  works  with  a  child  has  a  profes- 
sional casework  supervisor.  The  case- 
worker prepares  the  child  for  the  volun- 
teer assignment.  His  decision  to  assign  a 
volunteer  has  been  based  on  a  careful 


inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  child's 
difficulties  and  needs.  In  introducing  the 
child  to  the  volunteer,  he  stresses  the 
value  of  the  volunteer  as  a  friend. 

Never  underestimate  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "friend"  as  used  in  this  connec- 
tion. Such' an  error  would  lead  to  a  pain- 
ful awakening  to  the  youngster.  Those 
who  have  observed  volunteer  casework  in 
action,  and  understand  it,  know  that  its 
therapy  is  friendship,  based  on  sympathy 
for  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  child. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  volunteer's 
assignment,  he  is  in  weekly  contact  with 
the  professional  worker.  Later,  he  sees 
the  professional  worker  on  a  monthly 
basis,  though  the  contact  with  the  child  is 
usually  weekly.  The  professional  worker, 
of  course,  is  always  available  for  emer- 
gency conferences  and  telephone  calls. 

Volunteer  Problems 

Interesting  problems  arise  in  the  su- 
pervision of  volunteers.  They  come  to 
us  with  conventional  attitudes  and  must 
be  helped  to  understand  the  psychological 
needs  of  our  children  and  to  modify 
their  attitudes  accordingly.  We  do  not 
encourage  them  to  discuss  parental  rela- 
tionships with  the  children,  nor  to  probe 
for  material.  However,  we  prepare  them 
to  meet  constructively  such  strong  ex- 
pressions of  feelings  which  may  occur. 
For  example,  a  child  may  unexpectedly 
blurt  out  to  the  volunteer,  "I  hate  my 
father."  Conventionally,  nice  children  do 
not  say  such  things.  The  professional 
must  interpret  to  the  volunteer  the  mean- 
ing of  such  outbursts,  as  well  as  the  am- 
bivalence which  may  characterize  deep 
emotional  relationships,  so  that  the  vol- 
unteer will  be  able  to  listen,  instead  of 
declaring,  "It's  not  right  to  say  things 
like  that  about  your  father."  The  volun- 
teer must  learn  to  look  on  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hostility  as  a  form  of  emo- 
tional catharsis  which  enables  the  child 
to  live  more  peacefully  with  his  parents. 
But  the  volunteer  is  carefully  instructed 
not  to  get  involved  in  the  family  situa- 
tion, and  not  to  be  a  Santa  Claus. 

New  volunteers  expect  to  see  progress 
rapidly.  They  often  say:  "This  disturbed 
child  with  problems  seems  like  normal 
youngsters  I  know."  We  explain  that 
children  respond  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  handled  by  adults.  The  volunteer 
who  is  friendly,  understanding,  and  warm 
will  get  a  response  different  from  the 
rejecting  adults  in  the  child's  circle. 

The  early  period  of  an  assignment  is 
frequently  a  stormy  one.  The  child, 
though  needing  and  wanting  friendship, 
may  still  have  to  test  out  the  intentions  of 
the  adult  who  is  new  in  his  life.  There- 
fore, the  youngster  may  break  appoint- 
ments, be  late,  make  excessive  demands, 
or  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  other  devious 
ways.  Such  behavior  must  be  interpreted 


to  the  volunteer  so  that  he  can  accept 
the  child's  hostility. 

It  is  of  basic  importance  for  the  volun- 
teer to  accept  the  child  as  he  is,  regard- 
less of  how  trying  his  behavior  and  ap- 
pearance. The  volunteer  must  show  him 
a  parent-like  affection,  unshaken  by  dis- 
agreeable incidents.  Though  the  volunteer 
may  not  approve  of  the  behavior,  he  must 
approve  of  the  child  as  a  person.  He 
must  try  to  see  life  from  the  child's 
point  of  view. 

Some  social  workers  may  regard  the 
use  of  volunteers  in  the  treatment  process 
as  dangerous  to  professional  standards,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  laymen  who 
have  had  this  experience  may  feel  them- 
selves qualified  to  handle  a  professional 
social  work  job.  This  might  conceivably 
happen  if  the  program  were  mishandled. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  has  had  no  trouble 
on  this  score. 

From  the  time  of  his  introduction  to 
the  agency,  the  volunteer  has  had  inter- 
preted to  him  the  difference  between  the 
functions  of  the  volunteer  and  of  the  pro- 
fessionally trained  worker.  Further  in- 
struction and  supervision  highlight  for 
him  the  content  and  skills  of  the  social 
work  job  which  can  be  obtained  only 
through  full  professional  training.  An 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing between  the  professional  worker 
and  the  volunteer  has  stood  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  in  this  respect. 

Value  to  Agency 

"Does  the  time  given  by  the  profes- 
sional staff  to  the  training  and  supervision 
of  the  volunteer  warrant  the  investment 
in  terms  of  service  to  the  clients?"  is  an- 
other question  sometimes  raised  concern- 
ing the  use  of  volunteers.  The  question 
can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  what 
the  volunteer  contributes  to  the  child 
and  to  the  agency's  program.  Professional 
workers  could,  of  course,  render  the  same 
type  of  service  as  the  volunteers.  How- 
ever, if  adequate  casework  service  is  to 
be  provided  today,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  present  professional  staffs  are  too 
meager  to  fill  the  total  need.  The  use  of 
the  volunteer  in  carefully  delimited  areas 
makes  it  possible  for  the  skills  of  the  pro- 
fessional workers  to  be  used  in  situations 
where  they  are  most  in  demand. 

The  volunteer  who  participates  in  a 
casework  program  for  children  obtains  an 
understanding  of  children's  and  people's 
needs  that  he  could  hardly  obtain  in  any 
other  way.  This  understanding  will 
strengthen  the  program  of  the  agency 
by  helping  to  create  a  comprehension  in 
the  community  of  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren. Such  a  comprehension  may  in  the 
end  result  in  a  demand  for  an  extension 
of  needed  services  to  children  of  all  social 
and  economic  groups. 
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Basic  Training  for  Homecoming 

STANLEY  R.  BRAV 

Rabbi,  Anshe  Chesed  Congregation,  Vicksburg,  Mist. 


MOST  postwar  planning  focuses  on 
international  agreements,  the  re- 
conversion of  industries,  employment 
problems,  and  veterans  compensation, 
with  little  regard  to  the  human  stuff 
involved  in  G.  I.  Joe. 

But  there  are  war-wives  and  mothers 
who  are  beginning  to  sense  that  when 
their  own  Joe  comes  marching  home  he 
ivill  not  be  quite  the  same  Joe  they  used 
to  know  before  he  learned  commando 
tactics  and  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  fellowman.  He  has  had,  by  his 
own  admission,  "a  dirty  job  to  do,"  and 
has  proved  that  he  is  equal  to  it.  Not 
that  it  was  an  easy  task  to  harden  the 
boy  from  Main  Street  and  Broadway  into 
the  toughness  that  soldiering  requires.  It 
took  months  of  discipline,  lectures,  drill, 
maneuvers,  and  actual  battle.  "You  made 
me  what  I  am  today,"  he  can  readily 
say.  Somehow,  we  do  not  want  him  to 
add,  "I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

G.  I.  Joe  is  no  less  lovable  than  when 
he  went  away,  nor  has  the  fineness  in 
him  been  destroyed.  The  men  home  on 
leave  have  more  than  established  this 
truth.  Yet  we  know  them  to  be  different 
by  virtue  of  their  new  experiences.  The 
scars  of  battle  may  have  spared  their 
bodies,  but  not  their  souls.  They  have 
been  conditioned  away  from  civilian  life. 
They  have  been  forced  into  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  soldiery. 

Danger  Ahead 

On  the  one  hand,  they  have  suffered 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  repressions.  On 
the  other,  they  are  over-expressed  in  cer- 
tain "instincts"  civilization  usually  seeks 
to  bridle.  They  have  been  taught  to  look 
on  the  immorality  of  taking  a  human 
life  as  temporary  morality.  Their  nerves 
have  been  strained  beyond  what  mortals 
have  hitherto  believed  possible.  In  addi- 
tion they  have  been  subjected  to  a  life 
that  is  sexually  abnormal.  How  could 
they  help  being  different  from  when  we 
knew  them?  And  what  about  these  dif- 
ferences when  they  return  home? 

There  is  reason  for  some  optimism 
about  G.  I.  attitudes.  Many  horizons 
have  been  broadened.  Certain  provincial- 
isms have  been  leveled.  Some  prejudices 
have  been  exploded.  Appreciation  for 
America  in  many  instances  has  been 
deepened.  The  seriousness  and  immediacy 
of  world  problems  have  become  a  part 
of  lives  scarcely  touched  by  them  before. 
Raw  youngsters  have  matured  precipi- 


tately.     Much  of  that  maturity  will  be 
an  asset  in  the  country's  ledgers. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  remember  the 
frenzied  living  of  the  Roaring  Twenties 
as  a  grim  warning,  for  its  war  etiology 
has  been  firmly  established.  We  know 
from  that  period  that  the  learnings  and 
emotions  engendered  by  war  experience 
cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  with  a 
spigot's  precision. 

The  human  spirit  is  a  mechanism  too 
delicate  to  withstand  abuse.  It  calls  for 
loving  care,  nurture,  gentle  and  patient 
guidance.  To  such  treatment  it  may  re- 
spond. The  soul  is  not  trained  to  do 
back-somersaults.  After  all,  even  the  body 
requires  acclimatizing.  Our  boys  serving 
in  India  were  not  given  their  "basic"  in 
Alaska.  We  owe  it  to  the  serviceman 
to  prepare  him  as  best  we  can  for  ci- 
vilian life,  even  as  we  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  on  him  in  getting  him  ready 
to  fight. 

Mustering  out  pay,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, bonuses  and  pensions,  even  en- 
larged employment  services,  will  not  get 
at  the  heart  of  G.  I.  Joe's  dilemma.  That 
dilemma  is  himself.  He  has  been  made 
into  a  war  man.  He  will  not  auto- 
matically revert  into  a  peace  man.  To 
expect  it  is  the  sheerest  stupidity,  an 
error  we  cannot  afford  to  repeat.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  nullify  all  the  effects 
of  war  on  his  inner  being,  but  we  need 
not  and  must  not  dump  him  back,  un- 
ceremoniously, into  a  way  of  life  from 
which  he  has  been  alienated. 

Here  is  a  manpower  reconversion  job 
that  requires  the  best  thought  our  psy- 
chologists and  educators  can  bring  to 
bear.  If  we  are  in  earnest  when  we 
protest  our  intention  to  build  a  better 
postwar  America  as  a  peace  loving  civi- 
lization, we  should  be  ready  to  spend 
twice  as  much  money  conditioning  G.  I. 
Joe  for  the  new  domestic  scene  as  we  laid 
out  in  preparation  for  foxholes  and 
hedgerows. 

Basic  Training 

Actually  the  cost  may  be  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  this  amount.  The  full  program 
must  be  left  to  experts  for  elaboration, 
but  it  could  probably  be  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  basic  training  course.  There 
is  bound  to  be  a  lapse  for  many  a  G.  I. 
bet%veen  V-Day  and  the  day  he  comes 
marching  home.  Yet,  when  his  war  job 
is  over,  drilling  and  his  whole  military 
schedule  will  be  more  irksome  than  when 


there  was  an  incentive  attached.  At  such 
a  time  basic  training  for  civilian  life  can 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  solving  a 
morale  problem  for  the  military  and  help- 
ing to  reconvert  soldiers  into  citizens, 
family  members,  and  peaceable  human 
beings. 

Such  a  program  might  include: 

1.  Orientation    classes    to    hold    up    a 
mirror  to  the  G.  I.  psyche  and  help  the 
men  see  the  personal  challenge  involved 
in   transforming  themselves   into  civilian 
usefulness   and    the   achievement  of   per- 
sonal happiness. 

2.  A   presentation,   in   terns  the   man 
can   appreciate,  of  the  contrast  between 
the  ethics  of  the  warrior  and  of  the  ci- 
vilian, emphasizing  the  peacetime  applica- 
tion of  American  ideals  and  the  place  of 
the  family  in  our  social  order. 

3.  Relaxation  of  military  drill  and  the 
rigorous    routine   of   service   life   in    the 
months  immediately  preceding  mustering 
out,   accompanied   by  large  scale  recrea- 
tion programs. 

4.  A  vocational  aptitude  test  for  even- 
serviceman,  not  to  be  filed  away  in  some 
dossier,  but  issued  directly  to  him  as  a 
report  he  can  use  in  making  future  em- 
ployment adjustments. 

5.  Aid  in  the  practical  problem  of  job- 
getting  or  the  choosing  of  a  vocation. 

What  is  called  for  are  camps  (we  are 
already  hearing  about  "separation  cen- 
ters"*) especially  equipped  and  staffed 
for  a  particular  job.  Some  of  the  mili- 
tary branches  can  supply  part  of  the 
personnel,  especially  in  the  recreation  and 
vocational  guidance  fields.  The  remain- 
ing instruction  should  be  offered  by 
trained  civilians. 

An  alternative  to  such  a  program  is  a 
callous  avoidance  of  responsibility  for 
averting  the  Rip-Roaring  Fifties. 

The  program  is  not  a  panacea.  Edu- 
cation will  not  "take"  with  many  of  it? 
pupils.  Personal  disasters  will  still 
eventualize.  But  perhaps  we  can  reduce 
them  to  a  negligible  minimum  if  we  see 
this  problem  as  clearly  as  we  did  another 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  and  if 
we  approach  it  with  the  same  vigor  and 
intelligence. 

*  See  "The   Problems  of  Honiecominfr,"  by  Txmis   L. 
Bennett,   Survey  Midmonthly,   September   1944. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


WHEN  the  new  Congress  takes  over 
on  January  6,  its  first  piece  of  busi- 
ness will  be  the  revisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Both  parties  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  program  and,  no  matter 
how  the  elections  turn  out,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  seventy-ninth  Congress 
to  avoid  taking  action.  Senator  Wagner 
and  Representative  Dingell  are  both  up 
for  reelection,  so  it  is  impossible,  until 
after  November,  to  say  just  whose  name 
will  be  identified  with  the  new  bill.  There 
is  Senator  Murray,  of  course,  whose  term 
does  not  expire  until  1949,  but  if  it  is  a 
Republican  Congress  the  chances  are  that 
any  bill  he  introduced  would  be  ignored 
in  favor  of  one  sponsored  by  a  Repub- 
lican. It  is,  however,  fairly  predictable 
that  the  bill  will  be,  more  or  less,  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  That  meas- 
ure followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  with  a  few  added 
flourishes,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  program  that  would  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent and  yet  accomplish  the  ends  now 
publicly  approved  by  both  parties. 

The  chances  that  the  seventy-eighth 
Congress  will  take  up  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill  and  put  it  through  before 
January  are  slim.  The  bill  has  never 
had  a  hearing  and  such  a  hearing  would 
require,  at  the  very  least,  six  weeks.  It 
could  be  done,  of  course,  but  there  is 
enough  opposition  in  both  House  and 
Senate  to  hold  it  up  another  six  weeks  or 
more  after  it  got  to  the  floor.  However, 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  bill,  or 
its  twin,  is  going  to  have  its  chance,  and 
that  in  the  near  future. 


THE  WAR  MOBILIZATION  AND  RE 
conversion  Act  of  1944  has  been  signed  by 
the  President,  but  "with  reluctance."  The 
President's  objection  to  the  new  act  is 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  its  "human"  aspects. 
In  a  formal  statement  read  at  his  press 
conference,  he  referred  to  deletions  by 
Congress  of  provisions  to  prescribe  fed- 
eral standards  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  expand  the  program  to  in- 
clude federal  employes,  and  to  provide 
transportation  costs  to  return  migrant  war 
workers  to  their  homes,  and  he  expressed 
hope  that  these  deficiencies  would  be  recti- 
fied promptly. 

As  the  act  now  stands  it  does  only  three 
things: 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, under  which  would  go  the  Office  of 
Contract  Settlement,  the  Surplus  War 
Property  Administration,  and  the  Re- 


training and  Reemployment  Administra- 
tion. The  functions  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration  are  defined 
as  "general  supervision  and  direction  of 
all  existing  executive  agencies  (except  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs)  author- 
ized by  law  relating  to  retraining,  reem- 
ployment,  vocational  education,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation." 

Authorizes  loans  to  states  if  their  un- 
employment compensation  reserves  become 
exhausted. 

Authorizes  loans  to  states  for  postwar 
planning. 

Obviously  the  bill  offers  little  in  the 
way  of  a  bulwark  against  postwar  chaos. 
It  is,  moreover,  administratively  a 
muddle. 


A     COMMISSION     FOR     CHILDREN     AND 

young  people  in  the  newly  created  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  is 
proposed  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
wartime  health  and  education.  The  pro- 
posal comes  as  one  of  three  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  following  the  subcommit- 
tee's investigations  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Other  recommendations 
were  that  a  central  administrative  author- 
ity arrange  for  fuller  participation  of 
children  in  home  front  war  activities; 
and  that  a  national  publicity  and  educa- 
tional policy  be  adopted  on  the  question 
of  the  child. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  although 
there  are  twelve  agencies  in  the  federal 
government  performing  special  services 
for  children,  &  icre  is  not  one  set  up  or 
authorized-ij  provide  the  leadership  and 
coordination  needed  in  the  field  of  de- 
linquency prevention. 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  feeling 
among  the  committee  members  that  if 
any  one  of  the  older  agencies  were  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  emergency  job  now 
needed,  it  might  be  too  apt  to  go  into  long 
range  planning  although  the  situation  de- 
mands immediate  measures.  Then,  too,  it 
is  possible  that  the  committee  was  anxious 
to  avoid  hurt  feelings  by  not  favoring  any- 
one particular  agency  over  another. 


A  HOUSE  BILL,  HR  5291,  INTRODUCED 
by  Representative  Karl  LeCompte  of 
Iowa,  to  refreeze  the  social  security  tax 
at  its  present  rate  of  one  percent  on  em- 
ployes, is  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  scheduled  for 
early  consideration.  The  measure  will, 
probably,  be  reported  and  passed  before 


the  automatic  increase  of  the  tax  on 
January  1,  though  the  refreezing  of  the 
tax  is  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board.  The  board  has  re- 
peatedly warned  Congress  that  the  end  of 
the  war,  with  thousands  of  oldsters  leav- 
ing the  labor  market,  may  find  the  re- 
serve fund  inadequate. 


THB  HOUSE  HAS  PASSED  AND  SENT  TO 
the  Senate  a  bill,  HR  5386,  amending  the 
Selective  Service  Act  to  allow  veterans 
ninety  days,  instead  of  forty,  in  which  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not  to  go 
back  to  their  old  jobs.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  had  prepared 
a  similar  bill,  S.2145,  but  had  taken  no 
action  on  it.  Immediately  upon  their  re- 
turn from  their  election  holiday,  the  com- 
mittee members  have  promised  to  report 
the  House  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  It  is 
practically  assured  of  passage. 


THE     TWELVE     COLLEGE     ADMINISTRA- 

tors  working  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  on  a  study  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  war  have  recommended  that 
unemployed  persons  be  allowed  to  go  to 
school  while  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, a  student  would  be  required  to  take 
a  job  if  one  were  offered  him  in  his  par- 
ticular field  but,  while  waiting  for  an 
offer,  he  could  go  to  school.  A  number  of 
states  now  prohibit  a  student  from  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation  benefits. 


WITH    ONLY   ONE   DISSENTING   VOTE — 

from  Ellender  of  Louisiana — the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
presented  a  favorable  report  on  the  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee.  The  present 
FEPC  operates  under  Executive  Order 
and,  as  the  report  points  out,  "is  without 
statutory  power  from  Congress  and  can- 
not rely  on  the  courts  to  enforce  its 
orders." 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate,  S.Con. 
Res.48,  would: 

Prohibit  discrimination  in  government 
employment,  and  in  private  firms  work- 
ing on  government  contracts. 

Permit  the  federal  government  to  han- 
dle problems  of  racial  discrimination  in 
industries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  report  disclosed  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  discrimination  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  deep  South.  Only  17  percent 
of  the  cases  brought  before  the  FEPC 
originated  there. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


UNRRA  at  Montreal 

THE  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  was  an  en- 
couragement not  only  to  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  its  mission  of  relief  but 
also  to  those  who  believe  in  international 
cooperation.  It  was  encouraging  in  its 
actual  results  and  in  the  demonstration 
that  the  United  Nations  could  plan  to- 
gether in  preparing  for  the  relief  of  the 
war  stricken  peoples  of  the  world.  It 
provided  proof  that  the  nations  were  will- 
ing to  act  together  in  making  those  plans 
effective  by  giving  to  UNRRA,  their 
agent,  new  powers  to  meet  new  needs. 

A  heartening  omen  for  the  future  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  by  representa- 
tives of  the  invaded  countries  on  measures 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  sec- 
onded by  France,  for  the  aid  of  Italy, 
and  the  fact  that  this  approval  was  openly 
based  on  humanitarian  motives. 

Another  advancement  was  the  coun- 
cil's authorization  of  relief  for  enemy  na- 
tionals who  had  been  deported  from  their 
homelands  or  who  had  fled  because  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  belief.  Such 
persons  are  now  eligible  for  UNRRA 
care.  This  means  that  at  last  refugees 
and  deported  persons — Hungarians,  Ru- 
manians, and  Germans — barred  previously 
from  consideration  because  of  their  status 
as  enemy  nationals,  are  recognized  as 
being  part  of  UNRRA's  responsibility. 
The  recognition  of  these  people,  who  have 
been  the  objects  of  the  crudest  Nazi 
oppression,  is  a  sign  of  international 
justice,  and  as  such  is  important  to  the 
future  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  council  also  authorized  UNRRA 
to  operate  in  enemy  or  ex-enemy  territory 
for  the  care  and  repatriation  of  the  mil- 
lions of  workers  taken  from  their  homes 
for  forced  labor  in  Germany.  It  also 
gave  the  health  division  power  to  act  in 
enemy  territory  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
epidemics,  as  these  would  endanger 
United  Nations  nationals  and  might  be 
carried  to  United  Nations  territories. 

The  Montreal  meeting  also  brought 
encouragement  to  many  observers  through 
its  accent  on  action,  and  prompt  action. 
The  need  for  a  planning  stage  was  not 
belittled,  but  numerous  delegates  urgently 
pointed  out  that  the  operating  stage  is  at 
hand,  and  that  UNRRA  must  be  ready 
to  take  its  part  in  the  great  work  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  for  which  it  has 
been  created. 

Behind  the  actual  accomplishments  at 
Montreal  was  evidence  that  the  United 


States  and  Great  Britain  are  now  giving 
stronger  backing  to  UNRRA  than  they 
were.  This  revitalized  support,  along 
with  the  recently  announced  UNRRA 
mission  to  Moscow,  justifies  hope  in 
UNRRA's  future.  But  the  staff  carries 
a  heavy  burden,  for  on  its  efficiency  and 
devotion  will  depend  the  welfare  and 
even  the  lives  of  innumerable  people  in 
regions  where  UNRRA  will  operate. 

Survey  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  council's  recognition  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  Representatives  of  Amer- 
ican, Canadian,  and  British  organizations 
were  given  a  hearing  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  welfare,  health,  and  dis- 
placed persons  technical  committees.  The 
hearing  was  a  hopeful  indication  that 
these  committees  will  make  use  of  the 
great  store  of  knowledge  accumulated 
through  voluntary  welfare  and  rehabilita- 
tion work  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Asia.  The  administration  of  UNRRA 
has  already  profited  by  cooperation  with 
agencies  that  have  had  long  years  of  such 
experience.  The  technical  committees  of 
the  council  may  well  do  likewise. 

The  District  School 

THE  inadequacies  of  the  education  we 
offer  12,000,000  rural  American  boys 
and  girls  (almost  half  the  total  school 
population),  and  an  eight-point  program 
of  improvement,  were  the  main  emphases 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Rural 
Education,  attended  early  this  month  by 
two  hundred  educators,  school  leaders, 
and  representatives  of  farm  agencies. 
Rural  children,  the  conference  found,  are 
educationally  handicapped  by  tumble- 
down, badly 'equipped  buildings,  by  cur- 
ricula unrelated  to  their  lives,  by  poorly 
equipped  instructors,  inadequately  trained 
and  paid  substandard  salaries. 

The  450,000  rural  teachers  constitute 
52  percent  of  the  national  total.  As  com- 
pared with  the  average  salary  of  urban 
teachers  —  $1,937  a  year  —  the  average 
salary  of  rural  teachers  is  $967.  Some 
50,000  country  teachers  are  paid  less  than 
$12  a  week  ($480  annually).  Thousands 
of  them  have  had  only  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, and  no  professional  training. 

Among  the  measures  the  conference 
proposed  to  better  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  rural  children  were:  federal 
aid,  administered  by  the  states;  increased 
salaries  for  teachers;  closer  professional 
supervision ;  reorganization  of  small  dis- 
trict schools ;  increased  state  responsibility ; 
longer  school  terms;  stronger  attendance 
laws,  with  more  adequate  enforcement. 


But  it  was  the  importance  of  getting 
and  keeping  good  teachers  that  the  con- 
ference chiefly  stressed.  The  sense  of 
the  meeting  was  aptly  caught  by  W.  H. 
Gaumnitz,  senior  specialist  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  when  he  said:  "If 
we  could  put  a  good  teacher  in  every 
rural  schoolroom,  paying  her  a  minimum 
of  $1,000  a  year,  we  could  improve  rural 
education  to  an  extent  never  thought  pos- 
sible. We  could  then  attract  to  the  rural 
schools  persons  with  ability  and  leader- 
ship." 

For  More  Security 

REASONS  why  the  Social  Security 
Board  urges  the  extension  of  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  to  employes  of 
non-profit  institutions  were  set  forth  by 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman,  in  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  last  month. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  points  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  general  impression,  the  typical  em- 
ploye of  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
and  other  non-profit  enterprises  is  not  a 
clergyman,  doctor,  social  worker,  or  other 
professional,  but  a  stenographer,  file  clerk, 
laboratory  assistant,  or  administrative  aid. 
The  skills,  occupations,  and  wages  of 
these  non-professional  workers  are  virtual- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  comparable  em- 
ployes of  business  and  industry.  Yet,  "a 
printer  employed  by  a  church-sponsored 
publishing  house,  a  charwoman  employed 
by  a  college,  a  carpenter  employed  by  a 
hospital,  a  truckdriver  employed  by  an 
art  museum"  lack  the  benefits  of  social 
security  coverage. 

To  meet  the  argument  that  to  levy  the 
employer's  tax  on  non-profit  institutions 
would  undermine  their  present  tax-ex- 
empt status,  Mr.  Altmeyer  offers  three 
possible  safeguards:  clergy  and  members 
of  religious  orders  might  continue  to  be 
excluded ;  the  taxing  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  might  be  amended 
to  provide  specifically  that  the  contribu- 
tions are  not  to  be  considered  as  general- 
purpose  taxes,  nor  as  precedent  for  such 
taxes;  the  contributions  might  be  paid 
directly  into  the  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  reports  a  quickening  in- 
terest in  old  age  insurance  on  the  part  of 
non-profit  agencies,  which  are  suffering 
serious  personnel  losses  because  of  the 
high  wages  and  social  security  status 
offered  by  war  industry.  Further,  a  great 
many  employes  in  the  non-profit  field 
"have  written  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  express  their  concern  that  they  are 
excluded  from  the  program."  The  board 
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feels  that,  for  both  humanitarian  and 
business  reasons,  the  million  employes  of 
non-profit  agencies  should  be  added  to 
the  50,000,000  industrial  and  commercial 
workers  now  protected  by  federal  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

Toward  Medical  Care 

OFFICIAL  acceptance  of  "medical 
care"  as  part  of  public  health  con- 
cern, was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  held  in  New  York 
early  this  month.  Action  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  council  came  in  the 
form  of  approval  of  a  "report  on  Medical 
Care  in  a  National  Health  Program," 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  administrative  practices,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Mountin,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  report  itself  is  a  statement  of 
general  objectives  and  organizational  and 
administrative  principles,  rather  than  a 
detailed  proposal  for  federal  legislation. 
It  proclaims  a  need  for  "a  national  pro- 
gram for  medical  care,  available  to  the 
entire  population,"  due  to  the  fact  that 
"a  large  portion  of  the  population  re- 
ceives insufficient  and  inadequate  medical 
care,  chiefly  because  persons  are  unable 
to  pay  the  costs  of  services  on  an  in- 
dividual payment  basis  when  they  are 
needed,  or  because  the  services  are  not 
available." 

Included  in  the  program,  according  to 
the  report,  should  be  at  least  the  follow- 
ing services  for  "all  the  people  in  all 
areas  of  the  country" :  hospital  care ;  the 
services  of  physicians  (general  practi- 
tioners and  specialists)  ;  supplementary 
laboratory  and  diagnostic  services;  nurs- 
ing care;  essential  dental  services;  pre- 
scribed medicines  and  appliances. 

In  respect  to  financing,  it  says:  "Ser- 
vices should  be  adequately  and  securely 
financed  through  social  insurance,  supple- 
mented by  general  taxation ;  or  by  general 
taxation  alone  ...  on  a  nationwide  basis 
.  .  .  with  federal  and  state  participation." 

More  specific  are  the  recommendations 
relating  to  administration :  "A  single  re- 
sponsible agency  is  a  fundamental  requi- 
site to  effective  administration  at  all  levels. 
.  .  .  The  public  health  agencies,  federal, 
state,  local,  should  carry  major  respon- 
sibilities in  administering  the  health  ser- 
vices of  the  future.  .  .  .  Public  health 
officials  should  be  planning  to  discharge 
these  responsibilities  and  should  be  train- 
ing themselves  and  their  staffs.  .  .  .  Pri- 
vate practitioners  in  each  local  adminis- 
trative area  should  be  paid  according  to 
the  method  they  prefer,  i.e.  fee  for  ser- 
vice, capitation,  salary,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  these.  .  .  .  The  activities  of  the 
multiple  national,  state  and  local  health 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
services  provided  by  a  national  program." 


The  public  health  movement  has  tradi- 
tionally limited  its  concern  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  "prevention  of  disease,"  and 
over  the  years  has  made  notable  progress 
in  this  direction.  By  the  APHA's  recent 
action  it  sets  itself  the  task  of  backing 
and  developing  a  completely  integrated 
program  of  prevention  and  treatment.  To 
this  end  it  brings  a  body  of  experience  in 
health  organization  and  administration  of 
inestimable  value. 

• 

Psychiatric  Needs 

THE  pressing  need  for  expansion  of 
community  facilities  for  psychiatric 
rehabilitation  has  been  underscored  by  a 
report  issued  last  month  by  the  New 
York  City  committee  on  mental  hygiene 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
The  result  of  an  attempt  to  procure 
definite  information  about  what  type  of 
services  are  needed  by  men  rejected  or 
discharged  on  neuropsychiatric  grounds 
by  the  armed  forces,  the  report  shows  that 
facilities  for  psychiatric  care  are  greatly 
needed  but  greatly  lacking. 

The  findings  were  based  on  investiga- 
tions of  623  men  in  New  York  City,  of 
whom  314  had  been  rejected  and  309  dis- 
charged for  neuropsychiatric  reasons.  Of 
these,  492,  or  80  percent,  were  found  to 
need  some  form  of  psychiatric  help;  123, 
or  25  percent  of  those  who  needed  help, 
understood  their  need ;  but  only  25  men, 
or  5  percent,  were  receiving  treatment. 
The  disabilities  among  the  dischargees 
were  largely  non-service  connected  and 
hence  not  a  responsibility  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  study,  made  under  a  grant  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  was  directed 
by  a  subcommittee  on  practical  needs  in 
rehabilitation,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Kubie,  associate  in  neu- 
rology, College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Columbia  University.  Its  medical 
director  was  Dr.  Sol  W.  Ginsburg,  who 
wrote  the  report. 

Between  October  1940  and  June  1944 
approximately  135,500  men  in  New  York 
City  were  rejected  or  discharged  by  the 
armed  forces  for  neuropsychiatric  reasons. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  percent- 
ages found  in  the  sample  study,  when  ap- 
plied to  this  total,  indicate  that  108,000 
men  need  some  psychiatric  aid ;  that 
27,000  want  such  aid ;  that  only  about 
5,400  are  receiving  it.  These  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  the  size 
of  part  of  the  gap  (they  apply  to  only  one 
segment  of  the  community)  between  need 
and  available  services,  but  also  something 
of  the  proportions  of  the  barrier  of  pub- 
lic mistrust  in  regard  to  psychiatric  aid 
that  remains  to  be  broken  down  if  a 
healthy  society  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  committee  has  submitted  the  re- 
port to  pertinent  federal  and  national 
agencies,  among  them  the  War  and  Navy 


Departments  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Clearly  its  findings  have  impli- 
cations for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  for 
if  New  York  City  is  atypical,  it  is 
hardly  on  the  score  of  having  less  adequate 
facilities  than  the  average  community. 

Because  "no  present  or  proposed  plans 
can  possibly  meet  the  needs,"  the  study 
committee  accompanied  its  report  with 
recommendations  not  only  for  "prompt 
and  maximum  coordination  of  effort  by 
every  available  resource  in  the  country," 
but  also  for  new  plans  by  both  public 
and  private  agencies  "on  a  scale  not  yet 
contemplated  by  anyone." 

Democracy  for  Fighters 

TWO  new  victories  have  been  won 
in  the  battle  to  put  Jim  Crowism  out 
of  the  army.  Probably  the  most  epoch 
making  was  the  order  issued  by  the  War 
Department  in  September  which  officially 
ended  racial  discrimination  in  army  post 
exchanges,  theaters  and  buses.  This  ap- 
plies to  U.  S.  Army  stations  everywhere, 
in  the  North,  in  the  South,  or  overseas. 
Naturally,  it  has  caused  a  great  howl  to 
be  raised  by  certain  southern  politicians. 
Governor  Sparks  of  Alabama,  in  a  wire 
to  the  President  asking  for  his  personal 
intervention,  has  maintained  that  the 
order  "breaks  down  an  essential  principle 
of  race  relationship  in  the  South."  Per- 
sons who  have  fought  long  and  hard  in 
the  struggle  to  make  democracy  a  reality 
of  American  life,  might  wish  they  could 
be  as  optimistic  as  the  governor. 

The  other  snubbing  of  army  Jim  Crow 
practices  came  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  President  in  War  Depart- 
ment plans  to  establish  special  rest  centers 
for  Negro  soldiers  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  These  centers  were  to  be  lo- 
cated in  New  York's  Harlem,  one  of 
the  city's  most  overcrowded  sections,  and 
in  Chicago's  South  Side.  On  the  other 
hand,  plans  for  white  soldiers,  sent  back 
from  overseas  to  rest,  involved  luxurious 
resort  hotels  in  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  President's  intervention,  which 
ended  the  plans  for  separate  rest  centers 
for  Negroes,  came  early  last  month  after 
he  had  received  a  telegram  of  protest 
from  twenty-six  of  Harlem's  leading  citi- 
zens. It  was  followed  several  days  later 
by  an  announcement  from  the  War  De- 
partment of  a  new  policy,  couched  in  the 
following  words:  "In  order  to  avoid  tak- 
ing over  additional  hotel  facilities  in  hous- 
ing shortage  areas,  Negro  returnees  will 
be  processed  with  white  returnees  through 
existing  northern  centers." 

In  other  words,  Negro  soldiers,  home 
for  a  rest  after  fighting  for  democracy 
on  the  world's  farflung  battlefronts, 
will  be  sent  with  white  soldiers  to  Lake 
Placid,  Atlantic  City  or  Santa  Barbara. 
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The   Social    Front 


Security  Proposals 


ON  September  26,  the  British  govern- 
ment presented  to  Parliament  a 
cradle-to-grave  security  plan,  published 
the  previous  day  as  a  White  Paper  on 
Social  Insurance.  The  plan  is  based  in 
general  on  the  Beveridge  Report,  but  de- 
parts from  it  in  important  details,  most 
significantly  in  somewhat  lower  rates  of 
contributions  and  in  substantially  lower 
benefit  rates  in  most  categories.  Almost 
simultaneously,  the  government  published 
a  White  Paper  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. Both  documents  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  postwar  years,  and 
as  closely  related  to  the  White  Paper 
on  Employment  Policy  and  the  proposals 
for  a  National  Health  Service.  Like  the 
proposals  of  the  Beveridge  Report,  the 
plan  covers  everybody  on  the  principle  of 
"one  card,  one  stamp,  all  benefits." 

Contributions:  The  insurance  scheme  is 
compulsory.  It  divides  the  population 
into  six  classes,  as  Sir  William  Beveridge 
suggested:  (1)  employes;  (2)  the  self- 
employed;  (3)  housewives;  (4)  all  other 
adults  of  working  age;  (5)  children  be- 
low school-leaving  age;  (6)  persons  over 
working  age.  Every  member  of  1,  2, 
and  4  will  pay  a  single  weekly  contribu- 
tion, varying  for  different  categories  and 
for  men  and  women.  In  the  case  of 
Class  1,  employers  also  will  pay  a  con- 
tribution, amounting  to  about  80  percent 
of  the  employes'  contribution. 

Benefits:  Benefits  include  weekly  pay- 
ments covering  sickness,  invalidity,  unem- 
ployment, maternity,  retirement,  widows' 
benefits,  orphans'  benefits,  industrial  in- 
jury, death,  a  comprehensive  system  of 
family  allowances,  training  grants.  With 
the  exception  of  family  allowances,  which 
will  be  paid  wholly  out  of  tax  funds, 
all  benefits  will  be  "earned  by  contribu- 
tions." Of  the  whole  scheme  (insurances, 
family  allowances,  national  assistance,  na- 
tional health  service)  the  White  Paper 
estimates  that  at  first  taxation  will  have 
to  cover  54  percent  of  the  cost,  rising 
to  64  percent  in  twenty  years.  Of  the 
cost  of  the  insurances,  taxation  will  have 
to  foot  31  percent  of  the  bill  at  the  out- 
set, rising  to  50  percent  in  twenty  years. 
The  initial  annual  cost  is  estimated  at 
£650,000,000  ($2,600,000,000)  as  com- 
pared with  the  Beveridge  Plan's  estimated 
initial  cost  of  £697,000,000  ($2,788,- 
000,000). 

Family   Allmvances:   The   object    is    not 


to  provide  full  maintenance,  but  a  general 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  families  with 
children,  a  substantial  part  of  the  benefit 
to  be  given  "in  kind,"  in  the  form  of 
free  school  meals  and  milk  services.  Cash 
allowances  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
5  shillings  weekly  for  a  child  under 
sixteen,  except,  unlike  the  Beveridge  Plan, 
there  is  no  cash  allowance  for  the  first 
child. 

Sickness  and  Unemployment:  Like  the 
Beveridge  Plan,  the  standard  rate  of 
benefits  is  40  shillings  for  a  married 
couple,  24  shillings  for  a  single  person. 
The  contributor  is  entitled  to  full  bene- 
fits if  he  has  actually  paid  26  contribu- 
tions, or  had  50  contributions  paid  or 
excused  in  the  last  complete  contribution 
year.  There  is  an  additional  5  shillings 
for  the  eldest  child  (who  is  not  covered 
in  Family  Allowances).  The  important 
difference  from  the  Beveridge  Plan  is  in 
the  benefit  period.  Sir  William  Beveridge 
proposed  that  these  benefits  should  be 
unlimited  in  duration.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment plan,  sickness  benefits  will  be 
payable  for  three  years,  with  invalidity 
benefits  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  35  shill- 
ings for  a  married  couple,  20  shillings 
for  single  persons.  Unemployment  benefit 
will  be  limited  to  thirty  continuous  weeks. 
Training  grants,  the  same  as  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  the  report,  would  be 
at  a  higher  rate  under  the  government 
plan,  and  would  be  added  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unemployment  benefit  allowed. 
When  there  are  deficiencies  in  contribu- 
tion, the  government  plan  would  reduce 
the  rate,  not  the  duration,  of  unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Retirement  Pension:  The  government 
proposes  a  standard  contributory  pension 
of  35  shillings  for  a  married  couple,  20 
shillings  for  a  single  person,  with  a  re- 
tiring age  of  sixty-five  for  men,  sixty 
for  women.  Those  who  do  not  retire  may 
increase  the  pension  by  2  shillings  for  a 
married  couple,  one  shilling  for  a  single 
person,  for  each  additional  year  worked. 
Those  drawing  pensions  may  earn  up  to 
20  shillings  weekly  without  reduction  of 
pensions;  if  they  earn  more,  the  pension 
is  cut  correspondingly.  The  Report  and 
the  White  Paper  differ  in  a  great  many 
details  in  this  field.  The  major  dif- 
ference is  that,  while  the  Report  proposes 
a  higher  pension  (40  shillings  and  24 
shillings)  these  rates  would  come  into 
effect  only  in  twenty  years,  rising  by 


stages  from  the  rates  for  the  initial  years 
of  25  and  14  shillings.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment plan,  the  standard  rate  would 
be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  with 
complex  differences  in  treatment  as  be- 
tween present  coverage  of  younger  work- 
ers and  also  those  already  drawing  pen- 
sions or  reaching  the  retirement  age  in 
the  early  years  of  the  plan. 

Married  Women:  As  in  the  Beveridge 
proposals,  a  married  woman  may  be  in- 
sured in  her  own  right,  or  rely  on  her 
husband's  insurance,  as  she  herself  chooses 
on  her  marriage.  If  she  earns  less  than 
20  shillings  weekly,  she  will  be  com- 
pulsorily  exempt  from  insurance  in  Class 
1  or  2.  In  both  plans,  standard  benefit 
rates  for  an  insured  married  woman  liv- 
ing with  her  husband  are  somewhat  lower 
than  for  a  single  person,  but  the  retire- 
ment pension  is  the  same.  Both  plans 
include  a  maternity  grant  of  four  pounds, 
and  for  gainfully  employed  women  (in- 
sured or  not)  a  maternity  benefit  of  36 
shillings  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks.  The 
government  plan  does  not  include  Beve- 
ridge's  proposal  for  a  marriage  grant, 
nor  for  temporary  benefit  to  a  woman 
separated  from  her  husband.  For  a 
woman  not  entitled  to  maternity  benefit, 
the  government  plan  provides  an  at- 
tendant's allowance  of  one  pound  a  week 
for  four  weeks. 

Widows:  Both  the  Report  and  the  White 
Paper  treat  widows  over  the  retirement 
age  like  other  persons  in  Class  6.  For 
those  widowed  earlier,  both  plans  pro- 
vide a  temporary  benefit  of  36  shillings 
for  thirteen  weeks,  with  a  guardian's 
benefit  after  that  of  24  shillings  a  week 
if  there  is  a  dependent  child  or  children, 
and  allowances  for  each  child.  The  White 
Paper  adds  the  provision  that  when  the 
children  cease  to  be  dependent,  or  if  she 
is  over  fifty  when  widowed,  a  woman 
will  receive  a  widow's  pension  of  20 
shillings  a  week,  provided  she  has  been 
married  not  less  than  ten  years.  Earn- 
ings over  20  shillings  weekly  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  widow's  pension. 

Death  Grant:  Differing  in  details  from 
the  Report,  the  White  Paper  proposes  that 
when  the  plan  is  in  full  force,  death 
grants  will  be  payable  on  a  graduated 
scale  rising  to  20  pounds  for  those  over 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Administration:  Like  the  Hcvcridge  Re- 
port, the  White  Paper  represents  not  a 
new  system,  but  an  expansion  and  ex- 
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tension  of  existing  services.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  general  form  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proposals.  As  a  first  step, 
the  government  proposes  to  introduce  a 
bill  establishing  a  Ministry  of  Social  In- 
surance, and  to  transfer  to  it  responsi- 
bility for  existing  social  security  pro- 
grams. The  next  step  will  be  a  bill 
dealing  with  family  allowances,  but  not 
putting  the  plan  into  effect  until  after 
the  war.  The  third  step  will  be  a  single 
and  inevitably  very  complex  bill  covering 
all  the  other  security  proposals,  and  in- 
tegrating them  with  the  going  systems  of 
unemployment  and  retirement  insurance, 
child  care,  and  so  on.  A  network  of  local 
offices  would  be  established  to  deal  with 
claims,  give  information,  and  pay  certain 
benefits.  Other  benefits  would  be  pay- 
able in  different  ways,  the  post  office  for 
example,  handling  retirement  pensions; 
the  labor  exchanges,  unemployment  bene- 
fits. The  Beveridge  Plan  also  suggested 
decentralized  administration,  but  with  a 
single  local  office  responsible  for  all  se- 
curity matters.  The  government  plan 
would  make  the  Minister  of  Social  In- 
surance responsible  for  both  insurance  and 
assistance,  but  would  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  The  White 


Paper  proposes  broadened  national  as- 
sistance to  include  "financial  assistance  to 
all  on  proof  of  need." 

The  full  text  of  the  White  Papers  on 
Social  Insurance  and  Industrial  Insurance 
probably  will  be  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Macmillan. 

Chamber  of  Commerce — The  extension 
of  social  security  in  this  country  was  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum  of  its  members 
recently  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  A  pre- 
liminary tabulation  of  the  votes  shows  a 
very  substantial  majority  of  the  business- 
men in  favor  of  the  extension  of  insurance 
to  employes  of  non-profit  organizations, 
to  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental 
employes,  and  to  agricultural  workers. 
Health  insurance  was  favored,  but  only 
if  widespread  experiment  with  private 
plans  demonstrates  that  "the  effort  of 
employers  to  provide  protection  against 
non-industrial  and  non-occupational  dis- 
abilities and  sickness  still  leaves  substantial 
gaps  in  coverage."  If  public  insurance  in 
the  health  field  is  undertaken,  the  vote 
heavily  favors  action  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  rather  than  action  on  the 
federal  level. 


Education 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  study  of 
higher  education,  to  determine  what 
is  needed  in  the  war  emergency  to  help 
maintain  the  standards  of  colleges  and 
universities,  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education.  The 
committee  has  enlisted  the  help  of  an  ad- 
visory board  of  nationally  known  edu- 
cators to  gather  and  analyze  information 
from  1,800  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  draw  up  recommendations 
for  possible  legislative  action.  Francis  J. 
Brown,  consultant  to  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  is  directing  the  study, 
which  is  bringing  together  information  on 
financial  needs,  enrollment,  administrative 
problems,  faculty,  and  possibilities  for 
federal  help.  Subcommittees  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  are  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  veterans'  education,  extension 
study,  vocational  training,  military  train- 
ing, the  relations  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  state  and  local  education.  At  its 
first  meeting,  in  September,  the  advisory 
committee  arranged  for  a  three-day  con- 
ference in  Washington,  October  11-14,  to 
review  the  problems  that  seem  of  greatest 
concern  to  college  administrators. 

Parent  Education — War  has  broadened 
and  complicated  the  field  of  parent  educa- 
tion, according  to  the  demands  being  made 
upon  community  workers.  In  response  to 
questions  on  family  wartime  adjustment 
which  have  been  "gaining  in  immensity 
and  in  intensity,"  Lydia  A.  Lynde,  parent 


education  specialist  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  extension  service,  has  pre- 
pared analyses  of  twenty-one  types  of 
family  problems,  with  a  plan  of  action  for 
each,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
in  home  demonstration  clubs  throughout 
the  country.  Mrs.  Lynde  had  the  assis- 
tance of  family  life  specialists  from 
twenty-nine  states  in  developing  this  proj- 
ect. Of  the  problems  analyzed,  seven 
have  to  do  with  returning  family  mem- 
bers from  war  industry  and  the  armed 
forces;  four  with  the  adjustments  of 
women ;  six  with  the  wartime  difficulties 
of  youth;  and  four  concern  children. 

Cornell  Program — Significant  lessons  for 
higher  education  have  been  drawn  from 
the  second  summer  of  intensive  study  of 
contemporary  Russian  civilization  at  Cor- 
nell University  by  Prof.  Ernest  J.  Sim- 
mons, director  of  the  program.  The  five 
integrated  courses,  supplemented  by  week- 
ly seminars  on  specialized  topics,  attracted 
a  student  body  in  which  almost  every  state 
was  represented.  The  sixteen  instructors 
included  men  from  the  faculties  of  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton, 
and  Williams,  experts  from  federal  de- 
partments, and  other  authorities.  Pointing 
out  that  in  universities  and  colleges,  "suf- 
ficient advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the 
possibilities  of  cooperative  staffing,  where 
no  one  institution  can  possess  all  the  ex- 
perts," Professor  Simmons  has  stated : 
"Further,  colleges  and  universities  have 


neglected  to  make  full  use  in  teaching  of 
special  studies  of  the  rich  experience  and 
knowledge  of  men  in  business,  industry 
and  government.  The  program  illustrates 
the  kind  of  regrouping  of  curriculum  of- 
ferings that  will  become  more  and  mere 
common  in  the  future.  The  grip  of  aca- 
demic departments  is  still  very  strong. 
But  when  a  new  field  like  this  enters  the 
curriculum,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
shake  loose  old  habits  and  demonstrate 
what  a  team  of  diverse  specialists  can  do 
when  they  concentrate  on  a  common  set 
of  problems." 

An  Opinion  Poll — A  report  of  nation- 
wide attitudes  on  public  schools  and  their 
problems  by  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  Den- 
ver provides  an  interesting  cross  section 
of  public  opinion.  It  also,  in  the  words  of 
the  report,  "exposes  areas  of  ignorance 
and  misinformation  regarding  education 
in  the  United  States."  The  poll  sought 
opinion  in  three  main  areas:  school 
finance;  the  goals  of  education;  needed 
changes. 

On  finance,  the  poll  showed  that  out  of 
every  100  Americans  today,  54  think  the 
public  schools  need  more  money  to  "do  a 
good  job";  58  think  public  school  teach- 
ers are  underpaid ;  68  think  that  the  states 
rather  than  the  federal  government  should 
control  the  schools;  69  favor  federal 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  education. 

On  "the  most  important  thing  for  chil- 
dren to  gain  from  education,"  34  percent 
hold  the  mastery  of  the  tool  subjects;  34 
percent,  some  phase  of  character  educa- 
tion; 26  percent,  "citizenship  training"; 
14  percent,  vocational  training;  11  per- 
cent, "social  adjustment";  7  percent  had 
no  specific  answer. 

When  asked  what  changes  they  would 
like  to  see  made  in  the  public  schools,  57 
percent  of  this  scientifically  chosen  sam- 
pling had  nothing  to  suggest.  Of  those 
who  suggested  changes,  44  percent  would 
like  to  see  changes  in  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods,  many  of  them  a  return 
to  a  more  conservative  and  traditional 
type  of  education ;  23  percent  believe  the 
administration,  organization,  and  physical 
equipment  of  the  schools  can  be  improved  ; 
19  percent  favor  more  attention  to  char- 
acter and  citizenship  education;  10  per- 
cent, better  qualified  and  better  paid 
teachers;  4  percent  offered  other  sug- 
gestions. The  forty-page  report  of  the  in- 
quiry quotes  a  number  of  comments  made 
by  those  answering  the  questions. 

A  New  Policv — A  new  policy  is  an- 
nounced by  the  American  Education  Fel- 
lowship, successor  to  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Association,  through  which  the  or- 
ganization will  seek  "to  sharpen  and 
broaden  its  fight  for  progessive-democratic 
education."  The  Fellowship  will  try  to 
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secure  "a  much  wider  participation  on  the 
part  of  forward-looking  laymen  as  well 
as  educators  in  shaping  postwar  educa- 
tion." Its  eight-point  program  includes: 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children  ;  higher  education — college,  pro- 
fessional, or  technical — for  "every  student 
capable  of  absorbing  and  using  it" ;  makes 
the  schools  "so  vital  a  part  of  national  life 
that  they  will  attract  and  hold,  as 
teachers,  the  most  stimulating  men  and 
women  of  our  time";  a  "youth  program" 
for  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-three;  full  use  of 
school  equipment  in  out-of-school  time; 
full  cooperation  between  the  schools  and 
other  community  agencies ;  expansion  of 
educational  research  and  experiment; 
"draw  in  community  leaders  toward  mak- 
ing education  a  part  of  the  community 
and  the  community  a  part  of  the  school." 
Vinal  H.  Tibbetts  will  continue  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Fellowship,  which  now  has 
offices  at  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Cooperative  Courses — The  first  four 
courses  to  be  given  by  Rochdale  Institute, 
the  national  training  school  in  consumers 
cooperation,  since  it  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  the  Middle  West,  were 
announced  last  month.  General  courses 


on  cooperative  orientation  and  basic  train- 
ing will  be  held  in  Chicago,  opening  No- 
vember 1,  and  running  through  December 
15.  Beginning  in  January,  there  will  be 
a  specialized  advanced  course  for  coopera- 
tive farm  supply  managers  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  for  cooperative  petroleum  manag- 
ers in  Kansas  City;  and  for  food  store 
managers  in  Chicago.  The  Rochdale  In- 
stitute will  make  every  effort  to  find  posi- 
tions in  the  cooperative  movement  for 
those  successfully  completing  its  courses. 
Information  from  the  institute,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  4. 

In  Print — The  September  issue  of  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  is  devoted  to 
international  education  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. It  is  edited  by  William  G.  Carr, 
secretary  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission. Price  $2  ($1  to  members)  from 
the  academy,  3457  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 4.  ...  "Citizens  for  a  New 
World"  is  the  title  of  the  fourteenth  year- 
book of  the  National  Council  for  the  So- 
cial Studies  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Edited  by  Erling  M.  Hunt, 
it  includes  much  useful  material  for  adult 
study  groups  and  forums.  Price  $2  from 
the  council,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W., 
Washington  6. 


About  Housing 


WITH  critical  housing  shortages  in 
cities  other  than  war  industry  cen- 
ters front  page  news  throughout  the 
country,  the  War  Production  Board  an- 
nounced in  mid-September  a  modifica- 
tion of  Order  L  41.  Accordingly, 
priorities  will  be  granted  for  materials  to 
make  possible  reconversion  and  remodel- 
ing of  residential  buildings.  This  rescinds 
previous  cost  limitations  of  $1,000  for 
structural  changes  in  apartment  houses 
and  of  $200  for  changes  in  individual 
homes.  Thus  the  large  apartments  that 
are  tenantless  despite  the  shortage,  and 
buildings  that  are  empty  because  of  the 
need  of  major  repairs,  can  be  put  to  use. 
This  liberalization  of  construction  re- 
strictions is  applicable  only  to  areas  where 
the  National  Housing  Administration  de- 
crees that  an  extreme  housing  shortage 
exists.  Individual  projects,  which  must 
receive  Federal  Housing  Administration 
approval  upon  completion,  will  be  subject 
to  Office  of  Price  Administration  regula- 
tions as  to  rentals  and  sale  prices. 

Better  Cities — A  division  of  urban  de- 
velopment has  been  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  replacing  the 
former  urban  studies  division.  The  new 
department,  headed  by  Jacob  Crane — as 
was  its  predecessor  —  will  attempt  to 
throw  light  on  how  the  problem  of  urban 
blight  and  slums  may  best  be  approached. 


In  addition  to  making  original  studies,  the 
division  will  keep  in  touch  with  current 
proposals  in  the  field  of  urban  planning 
and  redevelopment,  carefully  considering 
and  analyzing  them,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  housing.  The  agency  will  issue  a 
bulletin  at  intervals,  as  well  as  abstracts 
of  domestic  and  foreign  material  published 
elsewhere  on  the  subject.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Postwar  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  headed  by  Robert  A. 
Taft,  is  now  at  work  critically  examining 
plans  presented  at  its  request  from  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  social  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  Public  hearings  are  to  be 
held. 

G.  I.  Homes — Housing  Administrator 
John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  predicts  that 
nearly  1,500,000  married  men  in  the 
armed  forces  will  need  to  find  homes  after 
their  return,  in  addition  to  those  thous- 
ands who  will  want  better  dwellings  than 
their  families  now  have,  and  the  several 
millions  who  will  marry  after  their  return 
to  civilian  life.  For  all  these,  the  Service- 
man's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  contains 
liberal  provisions  for  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  or  improvement  of 
homes  and  farms  (as  well  as  business 
properties),  including  the  payment  of 
back  taxes,  special  assessments,  and  over- 
due debts  on  such  properties. 

The  federal  government,  through  the 


administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  will 
guarantee  such  loans  made  to  veterans  by 
private  lending  agencies  or  individuals,  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  loan  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,000,  besides  paying  the  first 
year's  interest  on  the  part  it  guarantees. 

If  the  veteran  secures  his  first  mort- 
gage from  a  federal  agency  or  under  a 
federal  guarantee,  he  can  also  secure  a 
secondary  loan  from  the  government  up 
to  $2,000,  thus  making  cash  for  a  down 
payment  unnecessary. 

The  time  limit  for  applications  is  two 
years  after  discharge  or  two  years  after 
the  war,  whichever  is  the  longer,  but  in 
no  case  more  than  five  years  beyond  the 
war's  termination.  Already  housing 
groups  and  others  are  raising  the  question 
whether  this  limitation  should  not  be 
stretched  in  order  both  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  hasty  purchases,  and  to 
spread  the  veteran's  purchasing  power 
over  a  longer  period,  thus  lessening  its  in- 
flationary possibilities. 

New  Addresses — To  meet  shifting  war 
production  requirements,  thousands  of 
publicly  financed  war  housing  units  are 
actually  on  the  march.  As  of  September 
1,  over  4,000  prefabricated  demountable 
dwellings  had  been  moved  from  areas  of 
declining  war  activity  to  other  localities. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
is  also  experimenting  in  moving  temporary 
war  housing  not  originally  built  with 
demountability  in  mind.  In  both  demount- 
able and  temporary  buildings,  the  dis- 
mantling process  depends  on  the  method 
most  expedient  under  the  given  condi- 
tions. Sometimes  it  involves  removal  of 
the  structure  as  a  whole,  sometimes  cut- 
ting the  building  into  panels  or  sections. 

Already,  two  conventional  frame  build- 
ings, a  bungalow  and  a  two-story  struc- 
ture, originally  located  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  have  been  cut  into  panels,  trans- 
ported, and  reassembled  for  the  use  of 
war  workers  in  Fort  Royal,  Va.,  186 
miles  away.  Another  experiment  is  under 
way  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  a 
two-story  house  is  being  converted  into 
smaller  single  story  structures  for  re-use 
elsewhere. 

Currently  geared  at  providing  war 
housing  where  needed,  such  operations, 
which  are  being  carefully  studied  and 
checked,  may  eventually  add  to  the  sup- 
ply of  farm  homes  for  postwar  use. 

Bibliography — "Housing  for  the  United 
States  After  the  War,"  a  sixty-five-page 
report  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  aims  to  define  and 
analyze  housing  problems,  to  recommend 
an  approach  to  their  solution,  and  to  in- 
tegrate progressive  current  thought  on 
city  planning,  private  building,  govern- 
mental administration,  technical  research, 
and  home  financing.  Price  50  cents  from 
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the  association,  1313  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37. 

"Memorandum  on  Post  War  Urban 
Housing,"  published  by  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO,  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  in  cities  in  its  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumer,  and  in  language 
the  layman  can  understand.  Price  25 
cents,  special  rates  for  quantity  orders, 
from  the  UAW,  411  West  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

"Population  Densities  in  New  York 
City,"  by  William  H.  Ludlow,  prepared 
for  the  Citizens  Housing  Council  of  New 
York,  is  a  critical  examination  of  New 
York's  density  problem.  Price  $1  from 
the  council,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16. 

"Neighborhood  Design  and  Control," 
by  Henry  Churchill,  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Housing,  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in 
planning  subdivisions,  and  suggestions  de- 
signed to  avoid  repeating  the  evils  and 
economic  losses  suffered  after  the  last 
building  boom.  Price  $1  from  the  com- 
mittee, 512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18. 

"Los  Angeles,  Its  People  and  Its 
Homes,"  by  Earl  Hanson  and  Paul 
Beckett,  sponsored  by  the  Haynes  Foun- 
dation to  help  chart  a  future  course  for 
the  planning  of  Los  Angeles,  analyzes  and 
interprets  pertinent  1940  census  data, 
comparing  Los  Angeles,  past  and  future, 
with  the  country's  four  other  largest 
cities.  Price  $1  from  the  foundation,  2324 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles  7. 

"Report  of  New  York  State  Division 
of  Housing,  1944  Legislative  Document 
No.  47,"  by  Ira  S.  Robbins,  presents  an 
over-all  picture  of  public  and  limited 
dividend  housing  in  the  only  state  which 
gives  financial  aid  to  localities  for  housing. 

"Housing  Year  Book,  1944,"  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials,  contains  the  association's  annual 
summary  and  evaluation  of  housing  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  including  an 
up-to-date  directory  of  housing  agencies, 
official  and  otherwise.  Price  $3  from  the 
association,  1313  East  60  St.,  Chicago  37. 

The  Publics  Health 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  health  plan, 
announced  by  Mayor  Fiorella  H. 
LaGuardia  last  spring,  cleared  its  first 
legal  hurdle  last  month  when  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  approved  the 
incorporation  plans  filed  with  it  last 
August.  Steps  ahead  before  the  details  of 
the  program  can  be  evolved  are:  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  a  permit  to  operate  the  plan ; 
submission  of  the  plan  for  approval  to  a 
justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court;  and 
filing  it  with  the  New  York  secretary  of 
state. 


New  director  of  nursing  service  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  Virginia  M. 
Dunbar,  who  has  stepped  up  from  the 
position  of  deputy  director  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  last  summer  when  Mary 
Beard,  director  of  nursing  service  for 
the  past  six  years,  resigned  because  of 
ill  health.  Miss  Dunbar  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Red  Cross  since  1938, 
when  she  joined  the  staff  to  help  Miss 
Beard  plan  and  carry  out  the  unifica- 
tion of  former  separate  nursing  services 
within  the  organization.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  she  has  helped 
direct  the  nursing  service's  greatly  ex- 
panded activities,  including  the  nurse 
recruitment  program  for  the  armed 
forces,  home  nursing  courses  for  lay 
people,  emergency  public  health  nursing 
services,  and  nurse  procurement  for 
localities  of  disaster.  Succeeding  Miss 
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VIRGINIA  M.  DUNBAR 

Dunbar  as  deputy  director  of  nursing 
service  is  Dorothy  W.  Conrad,  formerly 
ARC  associate  director  of  enrollment. 


The  plan,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be 
open  to  "all  who  live  and  work  in  the 
city  of  New  York"  whose  family  incomes 
are  not  over  $5000.  Members  will  be  en- 
rolled through  groups  in  commercial  and 
industrial  corporations,  labor  unions, 
fraternal  organizations,  or  "any  group 
existing  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  joining  the  plan."  The 
charge  would  be  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  employe's  wages,  half  to  be  paid  by 
the  employer  and  the  balance  by  the  em- 
ploye. 

Benefits  will  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  employe's  family  and  will  in- 
clude complete  medical  care,  through 
specialists,  as  well  as  general  practitioners, 
hospital  care,  visiting  nurse  service,  and 
preventive  care.  Physician's  services  are 
to  be  rendered  individually  through  the 
panel  system,  as  well  as  through  group 
practice. 

Though  the  city  will  underwrite  half 
the  cost  of  the  plan,  its  operation  will  be 
divorced  from  political  control.  A  cor- 
poration, to  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  representative  of  all  sections  of 
the  community,  the  plan  will  be  organized 
along  the  pattern  of  voluntary  hospitals, 
medical  schools  and  universities. 

Shortly  after  the  plan  was  announced 
last  spring  it  received  a  gift  of  $150,000 
from  the  New  York  Foundation. 

Mind  and  Body —  A  clinic  for  training 
and  research  in  psychoanalysis  and  psycho- 
somatic medicine  is  opening  this  month  at 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Cen- 
ter, under  the  Columbia  University  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  clinic  will 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  three-year  course  for 
medical  school  graduates  with  hospital 
internships  of  at  least  a  year,  which  will 
culminate  in  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cal Science. 

The  field  of  psychosomatic  medicine  has 


also  received  a  push  from  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  which 
recently  established  a  research  fund  for 
the  study  of  the  relationship  between 
emotions  and  bodily  illness.  (See  "Screen- 
ing and  Remaking  Men"  by  Flanders 
Dunbar,  M.D.,  Oct.  Survey  Graphic.) 

Against  VD — The  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  is  making  wide  use  of 
union  newspapers  in  its  drive  to  reach 
the  workingman  with  information  about 
venereal  disease.  At  least  seventy  of  the 
larger  union  newspapers,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  circulation  of  3,000,000  arc 
running  a  series  of  seven  articles  under 
the  general  title,  "Unite  Against  VD," 
the  association  reports.  These  papers  go 
to  miners,  brewery  workers,  building 
trades  employes,  shipbuilders,  mill  and 
smelter  workers,  and  maritime  workers. 
"Unite  Against  VD"  is  also  running  in 
the  national  CIO  News,  and  in  the  news- 
papers of  AFL  central  trades  and  labor 
councils.  Many  Negroes  are  reached 
through  the  Dining  Car  Worker,  a  Rail- 
road Brotherhood  newspaper. 

The  association  will  prepare  a  similar 
series  for  the  union  press  on  prostitution, 
law  enforcement,  youth,  and  delinquency. 
It  is  also  preparing  a  series,  "Stamp  Out 
VD"  for  use  by  plant  managements  in 
publications  and  on  bulletin  boards. 

A  national  conference  on  postwar 
venereal  disease  control  is  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis,  November  9-11,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  USPHS,  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  medical  departments  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  leading  experts  in  the 
field  will  discuss  methods  of  applying 
widely  recent  advances  in  venereal  disease 
treatment.  They  will  consider  the  post- 
war use  of  the  sixty-three  rapid  treatment 
centers  now  functioning. 

The  development  of  a  new  method  for 
curing  gonorrhea  with  penicillin  in  seven 
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and  a  half  hours  to  two  days,  has  been 
announced  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  treatment  has  already  been 
tried  out  in  the  coast  guard  and  merchant 
marine  where,  of  136  men  submitted  to  it, 
117  have  been  cured.  Two  thirds  of  these 
men  previously  received  sulfa  treatment 
without  success.  Aside  from  the  advan- 
tage brought  to  the  military  services  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  new  treatment,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  wide  application  in  the  na- 
tional venereal  disease  control  program. 
However,  with  the  warning  that  the  use 
of  penicillin  for  gonorrhea  may  keep 
syphilis  from  coming  to  light  in  patients 
who  have  both  diseases,  the  USPHS  has 
advised  that  special  examinations  for 
syphilis  be  made  both  before  and  after  the 
administration  of  penicillin. 

Health  Education —  Last  spring  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  experienced  its  first  annual 
health  week,  organized  and  sponsored  by 
the  USO  Industrial  Service  and  the 


health  council  of  the  local  community 
chest.  A  planning  committee  was  repre- 
sentative of  all  community  health  agen- 
cies and  the  state  board  of  health.  Work- 
ing committees  dealt  with  publicity,  pro- 
gram and  literature,  films,  exhibits,  in- 
formation, radio,  speakers,  and  school  co- 
operation. Twenty-one  different  exh'bits 
were  distributed  through  the  downtown 
district.  Schools  cooperated  through  pos- 
ters, health  discussions,  dramatizations 
and  essays,  nutrition  displays,  health  as- 
semblies with  speakers  and  films,  talks  by 
nurses,  score  cards  on  personal  health 
habits,  and  a  display  of  poisonous  snakes, 
spiders,  and  plants.  San  Diego's  second 
annual  health  week  program  in  1945  will 
include  the  participation  of  the  ministerial 
association,  the  county  federation  of  wo- 
men's clubs,  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and  the  county  druggists'  associa- 
tion, and  county  schools  will  be  invited 
to  share  the  program  equally  with  the 
city  schools. 


Community  Affairs 


AVERAGE  fall  goals  for  community 
chest  and  war  fund  campaigns  are 
approximately  the  same  as  the  actual 
amounts  raised  last  year,  according  to 
the  most  recent  reports  received  by  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  An 
average  of  56  percent  of  the  money  is 
budgeted  for  local  purposes,  35  percent 
for  the  war  relief  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  the  remainder  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  shrinkage,  and  other 
miscellaneous  purposes.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  campaigns  will  begin  sometime 
in  October. 

Labor  Participation  —  As  a  first  step 
towards  acquainting  Cincinnati's  labor 
leaders  with  the  services  available  to  them 
through  social  agencies,  an  unusual  meet- 
ing of  labor  representatives  and  com- 
munity chest  personnel  was  held  recently 
in  that  city.  After  introductory  speeches 
by  Abraham  Bluestein,  executive  director 
of  the  Labor  League  for  Human  Rights, 
AFL,  and  Charles  Livermore,  then  com- 
munity services  director  of  the  National 
CIO  War  Relief  Committee,  on  labor's 
role  in  war  and  community  chest  work, 
the  meeting  divided  into  five  panel  dis- 
cussions. Subjects  under  consideration 
were  health  and  housing,  recreation  and 
juvenile  welfare,  services  to  families,  ser- 
vices to  children,  and  public  relief  and 
assistance.  Members  of  organized  labor 
acted  as  chairmen  for  the  panels,  with 
members  of  the  community  chest  and 
social  agency  staffs  serving  as  discussion 
leaders. 

From  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  comes  news 
of  counseling  services  recently  set  up  by 
the  community  chest  and  council  of  each 
city.  The  St.  Paul  organization  has 


issued  a  folder,  "Know  Your  Community 
Chest  Agencies  and  Use  Them,"  listing 
the  services  most  likely  to  be  needed  by 
industrial  workers,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
agencies  involved.  In  addition,  between 
800  and  1,200  bulletins  describing  avail- 
able services  have  been  distributed  among 
industrial  plants  in  St.  Paul. 

Race  Relations — Five  cities  have  been  se- 
lected in  the  Midwest  and  East  as  set- 
tings for  a  demonstration  project  to  im- 
prove race  relations  launched  last  month 
by  the  National  Urban  League,  in  co- 
operation with  a  number  of  other  na- 
tional agencies,  and  financed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.  The  project  will 
enlist  the  services  of  a  professional  staff 
including  specialists  in  employment,  hous- 
ing, health,  recreation  and  group  work, 
and  family  and  child  care.  Their  recom- 
mendations will  be  carried  out  by  the  lo- 
cal social  workers,  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  community. 

Maintaining  that  most  racial  problems 
"result  from  an  absence  of  instructed  and 
intelligently  organized  community  lender- 
ship,"  William  H.  Baldwin  has  an- 
nounced that  the  purpose  of  the  project 
is  to  demonstrate  the  responsibility  and 
opportunity  of  social  workers  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  improving  race  rela- 
tions, and  in  adjusting  Negro  newcomers 
to  the  life  of  a  community.  It  will  be 
supervised  and  administered  by  Warren 
M.  Banner,  director  of  research  and  com- 
munity projects  for  the  league,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Dean,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Atlanta  University.  Cooperating  agen- 
cies arc:  the  Boy  Scouts  <>t  America, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 


Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  National  Commit- 
tee on  Housing,  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  National  Tuberculosis  A*- 
sociation. 

Juvenile  Delinquency — News  of  plans  by 
two  communities  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency  are  among  many 
illustrations  of  continuing  community  in- 
terest in  this  problem. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reports  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  official  recommendations  of  a 
survey  of  its  services  to  delinquent  girls, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Probation  Association,  have  already  been 
carried  out.  They  included  changes  in 
methods  of  handling  girls  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  probation  office,  the  county  home 
school  for  girls,  and  the  juvenile  division 
of  the  police  bureau ;  reorganization  of 
services  in  the  coordination  center  for  ser- 
vice to  children ;  improvements  in  the 
vocational  guidance,  counseling  and  psy- 
chological service  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mnntclair,  N.  J.,  during  the  summer, 
conducted  a  "good  homes  week"  as  part 
of  a  vigorous  campaign  to  point  up  tin- 
basic  importance  of  the  home  to  the  wel- 
fare of  youth.  The  mayor  issued  a 
proclamation  preceding  the  distribution  of 
7,000  copies  of  a  four  page  leaflet  en- 
titled "Vacationland."  The  leaflet  asks 
such  questions  as:  "What  kind  of  a  job 
will  your  Jimmy  have  this  summer?  How 
will  he  spend  his  earnings?  Does  your 
Jane  need  rest  following  a  strenuous 
school  year?"  Also  included  is  a  check- 
list to  help  parents  evaluate  the  strength 
of  their  own  homes,  with  such  points  as: 
"Do  all  members  of  your  family  plan  and 
enjoy  recreation  together?  Does  every- 
one help  do  chores?  Are  your  children's 
friends  welcome  in  your  home?  Does 
the  family  set  up  penalties  for  breaking 
home  rules?  Do  all  members  of  your 
family  have  a  feeling  of  mutual  security?" 

The  churches,  schools,  newspapers, 
parent-teacher  associations,  librarians,  and 
other  groups  cooperated  in  publicizing 
the  pamphlet  and  its  purpose  of  building 
the  home  to  better  serve  the  welfare  of 
children. 

Total  Survey — Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
(population,  35,224)  has  just  completed  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  its  ovcr-.ill  pub- 
lic and  private  health,  welfare,  and  rec- 
rcation  services.  Conducted  by  Arthur 
Alden  Guild  and  June  Purcell  Guild, 
the  survey  showed  that  over  $1,200,000 
were  spent  for  these  purposes  in  the  last 
fiscal  year — an  amount  equal  to  $33.18 
per  capita  of  the  population.  The  survey 
estimated  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  expenditures  was  for  "material 
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relief,  medical  and  social  services  to  help 
people  after  they  were  in  trouble."  Only 
20  percent  was  used  for  "the  prevention 
of  the  need  for  repair  services.'  De- 
tailed recommendations  were  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  services  in  individual 
agencies,  developing  plans  to  meet  unmet 
needs,  and  towards  better  over-all  plan- 
ning and  coordination.  . 

Givers'  Guide — Some  seventy  national 
agencies  are  listed  in  the  1944-45  "Givers' 
Guide  to  National  Philanthropy,"  as 
among  the  organizations  meeting  the 
basic  standards  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  205  East  42  St.,  New  York 
17.  Information  compactly  presented  in- 
cludes: the  purpose  of  each  organization, 
expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
the  names  of  the  officers.  The  list  does 
not  include  all  agencies  approved  by  the 
bureau,  but  is  a  selected  list  of  those 
considered  to  be  doing  "an  excellent  job 
of  making  contributions  effective  in  both 
war  and  peace." 

Future  Volunteers — The  Committee  on 
Volunteer  Service  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  has  prepared  a  digest  of  infor- 
mation from  organizations  in  sixty-four 
communities  which  are  planning  to  con- 
tinue centralized  volunteer  services  after 
the  war.  These  organizations  agree  that 
volunteers  will  continue  to  be  needed,  and 
that  plans  for  using  them  should  be  made 
now.  An  appendix  gives  suggestions  for 
local  communities  in  planning  the  con- 
tinuation of  centralized  volunteer  service. 
From  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  155  East  44  St.,  New  York  17; 
price  50  cents. 

Concerning  Children 

REPORTS  from  many  cities  show  in- 
creasingly effective  use  of  day  care 
centers  for  the  children  of  working  moth- 
ers. Enrollment  reached  a  peak  in  Los 
Angeles  recently  with  8,694  children  in 
217  centers.  An  upward  trend  in  Hono- 
lulu is  due,  according  to  a  report,  to 
"better  informed  parents,  good  program 
standards,  adjustment  to  working  hours." 
In  Minneapolis,  an  auxiliary  nursery 
school  has  been  set  up  in  the  general  hos- 
pital to  take  care  of  children  who  need 
medical  attention.  A  full  time  worker  in 
Detroit  is  interpreting  the  availability  of 
child  care  service  to  industrial  plants. 
Special  plant  publicity  in  the  navy  yards 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  the  Wright  plant  in  Cincinnati, 
Boeing  in  Wichita,  and  others,  is  success- 
fully reaching  mothers  who  need  the  serv- 
ice. In  Chicago,  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  compiled  a  complete  city- 
wide  list  of  the  forty-four  centers  for 


recreation  and  day  care  of  young  school 
children. 

Child  Guidance— Tlu-  Child  and  Youth 
Guidance  Service  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians — the  first  non-profit  fee-charg- 
ing service  in  the  New  York  area — last 
year  served  6,200  parents  and  children. 
Ability  to  pay  determines  the  fee,  the 
median  figure  being  four  dollars  a  week, 
or  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  Service  is 
given  to  children  of  all  ages,  but  the 
largest  age-group  brought  in  by  parents  is 
"in  the  early  school  years  of  seven  to  ten." 
Experience  with  the  fee  system,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  agency,  has  shown 
that  parents  willingly  seek  advice  when 
they  know  that  they  may  pay  for  it. 

Foster  Care — A  complete  report  of  six 
months'  experience  of  a  joint  home  find- 
ing project  in  Los  Angeles  shows  that  1  ,- 
392  new  prospective  foster  parents  were 
referred  to  the  project,  of  which  273  ap- 
plications were  approved.  The  largest 
number  of  referrals — 47  percent — came  as 
a  result  of  radio  publicity;  19  percent 
from  newspaper  stories;  12  percent  from 
a  house  to  house  canvass;  4  percent  from 
social  agencies,  and  18  percent  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  including  friends, 
neighbors,  ministers,  and  industrial  coun- 
selors. Failure  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments resulted  in  the  rejection  of  310  ap- 
plications; 470  were  withdrawn  for  per- 
sonal reasons  after  the  initial  application 
was  made ;  a  change  in  factors  beyond  the 
applicant's  control  ruled  out  sixty-nine. 
The  project  was  set  up  under  a  commit- 
tee representative  of  various  community 
agencies,  with  a  budget  of  $5,000  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  and 
the  Community  Welfare  Federation. 

In  New  York,  bulletins  prepared  by 
the  New  York  City  committee  on  mental 
hygiene,  State  Charities  Aid,  and  the 
bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  city  De- 
partment of  Health,  directed  to  foster 
parents  and  to  nurses,  explain  the  special 
problems  of  children  in  foster  homes.  The 
foster  parents'  bulletin,  pointing  out  the 
needs  of  foster  children  and  the  elemental 
troubles  with  which  the  foster  mother 
may  have  to  deal,  gives  "hints  to  smooth 
the  road."  The  nurses'  bulletin  presents  a 
picture  of  the  complex  relationship  be- 
tween the  child,  the  foster  parents,  and 
the  real  parents,  with  suggestions  about 
the  way  in  which  persons  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  family  can  help  in  the 
situation. 

Children's  Village — An  emergency  plan 
for  providing  additional  facilities  to  care 
for  boys  committed  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency to  the  state  training  school  at 
Warwick  has  been  effected  between  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  The  Children's  Village, 


non-sectarian  training  school  for  boys  at 
Dobbs  Ferry.  Operation  of  the  plan  for 
one  year  is  provided  for  in  an  allocation 
of  $103,500  from  the  state  emergency 
fund.  The  Village  will  provide  facilities 
for  a  minimum  of  fifty  and  a  maximum  of 
one  hundred  boys.  The  boys  will  be  sent 
to  the  Village  by  the  state  training  school 
and  will  remain  under  state  supervision. 
The  new  program  will  not*  interfere  with 
the  Village  as  a  resource  for  the  children's 
courts  of  the  state,  as  it  makes  possible  the 
restoration  of  cottages  that  were  not  be- 
ing used. 

Japanese  Americans —  Prospective  foster 
parents  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  being 
sought  in  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  Home 
and  Children's  Aid  Society.  The  society 
has  announced  a  need  for  either  temporary 
or  adoptive  homes  for  a  number  of  de- 
pendent and  homeless  children  of  Japan- 
ese descent  in  its  care.  All  are  normal  and 
healthy  children. 

In  Print— "Our  Concern— Every  Child," 

U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  publication  303, 
by  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  is  a  manual  pre*- 
pared  for  state  and  local  child  welfare 
planning  committees.  Detailed  outlines  of 
data  to  be  gathered  as  a  basis  for  plan- 
ning at  both  state  and  local  levels  are  in- 
cluded. From  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  price  15  cents.  .  .  .  What 
makes  a  "bad"  child  or  a  "good"  child  is 
the  subject  of  "Today's  Children  for  To- 
morrow's World,"  published  by  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  221  West 
57  St.,  New  York  19,  price  30  cents. 
Subtitled,  "A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Child  From  Infancy  to  Six,"  the  bulletin 
is  intended  for  use  in  organizing  groups 
and  leading  discussions.  .  .  .  For  the  guid- 
ance and  education  of  parents  with  blind 
children  of  pre-school  age,  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59 
St.,  New  York  22,  has  issued  a  manual 
covering  such  points  as  talking,  walking, 
eating,  sleep  habits,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  The 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  directory  of  all  public 
and  private  agencies  providing  foster  fam- 
ily and  institutional  care  for  children  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

EMPLOYERS,  granted  exemptions 
to  hours  laws  for  workers  because  of 
the  manpower  shortage,  have  found  ef- 
ficiency impaired  by  a  work  week  beyond 
48  hours,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  Emily  S.  Marconnier  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Department  to  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.  In  a  re- 
cent survey  of  300  concerns  which  had 
been  granted  permission  to  lengthen  the 
work  week  of  their  70,000  women  em- 
ployes, Mrs.  Marconnier  reported  hh.-ir 
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fewer  than  one  third  of  the  women  were 
working  the  extended  schedule.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  department  has 
granted  relaxation  of  labor  legislation  in 
24,000  cases,  affecting  a  total  of  272,000 
workers. 

Test  of  Law — A  test  of  a  Georgia  or- 
dinance levying,  a  $5,000  annual  fee  on 
union  organizers  is  being  made  by  F.  W. 
Barker,  a  field  representative  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO). 
Mr.  Barker  brought  about  his  own  ar- 
rest in  Newnan,  Ga.,  by  enrolling  a  union 
member  in  the  presence  of  the  local  police 
chief.  The  Newnan  measure,  held  by 
labor  spokesmen  to  have  been  passed  at 
the  inspiration  of  the  Georgia  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  such  ordinances  enacted  by  vari- 
ous Georgia  textile  towns.  The  state 
Superior  Court  recently  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional a  similar  licensing  law  passed  by 
the  town  of  Milledgeville. 

Baltimore  Agreement  —  A  new  agree- 
ment, drawn  to  eliminate  a  court  objec- 
tion to  a  former  contract,  establishes  the 
"check  off"  for  per  diem  employes  of 
Baltimore's  public  works  department.  In 
reporting  the  contract,  the  International 
City  Manager's  Association  points  out 
that  the  union  reimburses  the  city  for  any 


additional  accounting  expenses  involved 
in  making  the  wage  deduction.  The  agree- 
ment recognizes  the  union  as  the  sole  bar- 
gaining agency  for  the  employes  as  a 
group,  but  does  not  deny  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  bargain  with  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  The  closed  shop  and  the  right 
to  strike  are  specifically  outlawed  in  the 
contract.  A  taxpayers'  suit  challenging 
the  authority  of  the  city  to  deduct  dues 
for  the  union  is  pending  in  court.  An 
interim  opinion  held  this  contract  "not 
invalid  on  its  face." 

Combating  Absenteeism — The  need  to 
extend  and  rearrange  shopping  and  pro- 
fessional services,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
absenteeism  among  war  workers,  was  re- 
cently stressed  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
He  urged  not  only  the  extension  of  ser- 
vices in  communities,  but  the  installation 
of  some  services  in  the  plants  themselves, 
such  as  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  pick-up, 
automobile  and  tire  repair  establishments 
on  plant  parking  lots,  facilities  for  the 
payment  of  insurance  premiums,  gas  and 
electric  bills.  In  the  community,  the  chief 
need  is  for  rearrangement  of  the  hours  of 
department  stores,  neighborhood  groceries, 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  shoe  repair 
shops,  and,  above  all,  doctors'  and  den- 
tists' offices. 


People  and  Things 


POSTWAR  plans  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  are  to  be  developed  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  last  month 
by  Basil  O'Connor,  the  ARC's  chair- 
man. The  committee,  which  will  have 
a  full  time  assistant,  will  survey  present 
operations  and  recommend  plans  for  over- 
seas as  well  as  home  programs.  Its  mem- 
bers include  Mrs.  Dwight  F.  Davis  of 
Washington,  Harry  L.  Hopkins  of 
Washington,  Charles  H.  Kellstadt  of 
Cleveland,  Vice-Admiral  Ross  T.  Mc- 
Intire  of  Washington,  Mrs.  William  O. 
Rowland,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  of  New  York. 
All  are  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Central 
Committee. 

Mr.  O'Connor  has  also  appointed  a 
special  medical  and  health  committee  to 
survey  current  Red  Cross  medical  and 
health  operations,  with  an  eye  to  postwar 
planning.  Chairman  of  this  eleven-man 
committee  is  Dr.  Lewis  Weed  of  the 
division  of  medical  sciences  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  Other  officers 
are:  vice-chairman,  Dr.  Felix  J.  Under- 
wood, president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  ;  secretary,  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Viets,  lecturer  on  neurology,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  ARC's  na- 
tional staff  is  Louis  I.  Dublin,  on  loan 


from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  where  he  is  vice-president  and 
statistician.  On  the  first  of  this  month, 
Mr.  Dublin  took  on  the  Red  Cross  re- 
sponsibilities of  assistant  to  the  chairman 
which  include,  among  other  duties,  acting 
as  coordinator  of  the  various  operating 
divisions  and  as  liaison  between  the  chair- 
man and  operating  vice-chairmen. 

Also  announced  last  month  was  the 
appointment  of  Colby  M.  Chester  of  the 
General  Foods  Corporation,  as  chairman 
of  the  1945  Red  Cross  War  Fund  cam- 
paign to  be  held  next  March. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Red  Cross  personnel  has  increased  from 
a  staff  of  less  than  1000  full  time  mem- 
bers, plus  500,000  volunteers,  to  a  staff 
of  21,000,  plus  more  than  6,000,000 
volunteers. 

Politics — For  "the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  social  issues  involved  in  the  current 
campaign"  a  Social  Worker's  Non-Par- 
tisan Committee  for  Roosevelt  was  formed 
last  month  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  professor  of  social 
philosophy  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  In  an  appeal  sent  to  10,000 
social  workers,  the  committee  identifies 
these  issues  as  social  security,  public  as- 
sistance, housing,  protection  for  children 


and  general  family  welfare,  and  stresses 
the  legislative  advances  along  these  lines 
made  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. Re-election  of  the  President,  the 
committee  urges,  will  assure  continuity  in 
a  constructive  social  welfare  program  for 
the  nation. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Lindeman, 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  sign 
the  appeal  were:  Grace  Coyle,  associate 
professor  of  group  work,  Western  Reserve 
University;  Marion  Hathway,  professor 
of  public  welfare,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Alice  F.  Liveright,  former  secre- 
tary of  welfare  in  Pennsylvania;  Harry 
Lurie,  executive  director  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  New  York;  Wayne  McMillen, 
professor  of  social  work,  University  of 
Chicago;  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  executive 
director  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of 
Boston;  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work; 
Forrester  B.  Washington,  director  of  the 
Atlanta  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Changes — Dr.  H.  Jackson  Davis,  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  recently 
left  the  department  on  leave  to  become 
a  major  in  the  newly  established  Civil 
Public  Health  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Medical  Corps.  He  is  now  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.  .  .  Philip  S.  Platt, 
who  from  1929  to  1942  was  director  of 
the  Palama  Settlement  in  Honolulu,  last 
month  became  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Platt  prepared 
an  analysis  of  700  public  and  private 
health  agencies  for  the  National  Health 
Council.  .  .  The  Citizens  Housing  Coun- 
cil in  New  York  has  a  new  executive  di- 
rector in  Joseph  Henry  Orendorff,  an 
architect  who  was  formerly  regional  di- 
rector for  development  in  Region  V 
(Cleveland)  of  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority.  At  the  Citizens  Housing 
Council  he  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  William  W.  Brill. 

Louis  Tow-ley,  author  of  "Personnel  is 
Human"  in  this  issue  (see  page  283)  is 
on  educational  leave  from  his  position  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  county  service  unit 
of  the  division  of  social  welfare  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Social 
Security.  In  addition  to  undertaking  a 
part  time  teaching  job  at  the  George 
Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Towley  will  spend  his  leave  working  on 
a  book  for  which  he  has  received  a  re- 
gional writing  fellowship  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion recently  announced  the  addition  to 
its  staff  of  two  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  surgeons,  Dr.  Victor  H.  Vogel, 
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who  will  serve  as  consultant  in  psychiatry, 
and  Dr.  Mark  E.  Gann,  who  will  be 
assistant  regional  representative  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  The 
American  Vocational  Association  Journal 
has  a  new  editor  in  William  Dow  Bout- 
well,  formerly  director  of  radio  and  in- 
formation service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Boutwell  is  also  serving  as 
assistant  to  the  association's  executive 
secretary. 

A.  B.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  primary 
figures  in  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Canada's  maritime  provinces,  has  become 
national  organizer  for  the  Cooperative 
Union  of  Canada.  Before  going  to  Ot- 
tawa to  take  up  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  was  associate  director  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
managing  director  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Credit  Union  League. 

The  Association  of  State  Conference 
Secretaries  has  elected  Fred  C.  Williams 
as  its  chairman  for  the  year  1944-45.  Mr. 
Williams  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Traveling — Frank  Munn,  director  of 
training  for  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  has 
left  for  England  to  assist  in  establishing 
an  overseas  training  center  for  UNRRA 
workers  similar  to  the  center  at  College 
Park,  Md.  He  is  also  planning  to  visit 
other  countries  with  a  view  to  coordinat- 
ing UNRRA's  training  program. 

Resigned — Ruth  Lerrigo  Parker,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  public  relations  de- 
partment of  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  and  editor  of  the  CC  and 
C's  monthly  periodical,  Community,  is 
resigning  at  the  end  of  this  month.  She 
plans  to  leave  New  York  and  join  her 
husband,  Major  James  Reed  Parker,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Before  going  to  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  in  1938, 
Mrs.  Parker  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Survey  Associates  for  eight  years,  four 
of  which  she  spent  as  field  representative 
and  four  as  assistant  editor. 


Professional 


FALL,  the  season  of  annual  meetings, 
this  year  has  produced  a  schedule  of 
thirteen  state  social  work  conferences. 
Three  which  will  already  have  been  held 
by  the  time  these  columns  are  in  print, 
are  the  meetings  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in 
Providence,  September  21-22;  the  Michi- 
gan Welfare  League,  in  Detroit,  Septem- 
ber 28-30;  the  Colorado  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  in  Denver,  October  4-6. 
Conferences  whose  meetings  are  still 
in  the  future  are:  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Columbia, 


October  25-27;  the  Wisconsin  Welfare 
Council,  Milwaukee,  October  26-28;  the 
Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 
Indianapolis,  November  13-15;  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work, 
Rochester,  November  13-17;  the  Illinois 
Welfare  Association,  Springfield,  Novem- 
ber 14-17;  the  Connecticut  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  New  Haven,  November 
14-15. 

Other  state  conferences  scheduled  to 
convene  before  the  end  of  the  year  are: 
the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference,  Columbus, 
November  26-29;  the  New  Jersey  Wel- 
fare Council,  New  York  City,  November 
27-29;  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Boston,  November  27-30; 
the  Texas  Social  Welfare  Association, 
Austin,  December  5-9. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  conference  in- 
terest centered  around  child  labor,  the 
future  developments  in  group  work,  and 
problems  of  returned  servicemen  and 
demobilized  war  workers. 

Courses — The  School  of  Social  Adminis- 
tration of  Ohio  State  University  is  intro- 
ducing a  course  this  fall  to  train  workers 
in  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Council  on  Re- 
habilitation, this  is  the  first  course  of  its 
kind  to  be  offered  anywhere  on  a  long 
term  integrated  basis. 

The  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  repeating  this  school 
year,  1944-45,  its  program  of  training 
for  postwar  rehabilitation  abroad.  The 
curriculum  includes  regional  studies  of 
either  Central  Europe  or  China,  as  well 
as  training  in  languages,  community  re- 
habilitation, recreation,  nutrition,  sanita- 
tion, agriculture,  and  child  care.  Field 
experience  is  provided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  has  an- 
nounced a  five-week  class  to  train  blind 
workers  as  industrial  placement  specialists 
for  the  blind.  After  training,  the  students 
will  be  expected  to  return  to  their  vari- 
ous states  to  help  in  the  placing  of  blind 
workers  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program.  About  2,500  blind  persons 
are  working  now  in  industry,  and  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  to  35,000  could  be  working. 

On  the  Calendar — Must  there  be  a  post- 
war crime  wave?  This  is  among  the 
numerous  questions  that  will  come  under 
discussion  at  the  seventy-fourth  annual 
Congress  of  Correction  to  be  held  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  October  12-14.  Other  prob- 
lems to  be  the  subjects  of  consideration 
are  industrial  reconversion  in  prisons,  the 
war's  influence  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
planning  for  the  war-returned  probationer 
and  parolee. 


CLARENCE  ARTHUR  PERRY 

A  distinguished  career  in  the  promo- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities  came 
to  an  end  last  month  with  the  death  of 
Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  A  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  neighborhood  and 
community  centers,  Mr.  Perry  was  asso- 
ciate director  of  recreation  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  from  1909 
until  his  retirement  in  1937.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  organizers  of  com- 
munity planning  for  self-entertainment, 
and  his  promotion  of  amateur  dramatics 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
little  theater  movement.  His  numerous 
publications  reflected  a  gradual  broad- 
ening of  interest  to  include  all  aspects 
of  community  planning.  The  most 
recently  published  were  "The  Rebuild- 
ing of  Blighted  Areas,"  1933,  and 
"Housing  and  the  Machine  Age,"  1939. 
In  1929  he  helped  with  a  survey  of 
New  York  City,  sponsored  by  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York,  preparing 
a  monograph,  "The  Neighborhood 
Unit,"  for  inclusion  in  the  report  on 
neighborhood  and  community  planning. 


October  22-28  are  the  dates  set  as  Na- 
tional Hearing  Week,  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Since 
this  year  brings  the  society  to  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  the  organization  and  its 
1 1 8  local  leagues  will  use  the  week  to 
call  attention  to  the  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century  of  efforts  to 
improve  hearing  conditions  and  alleviate 
the  difficulties  faced  by  persons  whose 
hearing  has  been  lost  or  impaired.  The 
society  is  also  planning  a  silver  anni- 
versary observance  to  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  November 
10-12.  Sessions  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  the  medical,  educational,  and 
rehabilitation  aspects  of  hearing  con- 
servation. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
will  take  place  in  Pittsburgh,  November 
28-30.  Because  of  travel  conditions  the 
council  is  making  no  attempt  to  draw 
others  than  its  official  members  to  the 
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meeting.  Attention  will  be  concentrated 
on  major  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
gram, with  the  planning  of  projects  for 
the  postwar  period  both  here  and  abroad 
taking  a  central  place. 

Examination — The  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Civil  Service  has  announced 
an  examination  for  assistant  director  of 
psychiatric  social  work  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene.  Minimum 
qualifications  include  graduation  from  a 
two  year  course  in  an  approved  school  of 
social  work  plus  six  years  of  experience 
in  social  casework,  of  which  four  must 
have  been  in  an  institution  for  the  men- 
tally ill  or  mentally  deficient  or  in  a 
psychiatric  or  child  guidance  clinic.  The 
salary  range  is  from  $3,500  to  $4,375 
plus  a  war  emergency  bonus  of  1l/2  per- 
cent. Only  New  York  State  residents 
are  eligible.  Inquire  of  L.  J.  Wharton, 
associate  examiner  for  social  work,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Civil  Service, 
Albany  1. 

Personnel — Three  councils  of  social 
agencies — those  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit — have  recently  published  person- 
nel studies.  The  Boston  and  Chicago 
studies,  which  were  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
deal  mainly  with  the  salaries  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  of  private  agency 
employes  in  the  two  cities.  The  Detroit 
survey  gives  job  descriptions  with  neces- 
sary qualifications,  and  salary  ranges  as 
of  June  1944.  The  surveys  are  available 
from  the  respective  councils. 

Debut — A  graduate  curriculum  of  social 
welfare  administration  is  being  intro- 
duced this  month  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  course,  which  will  cover 
two  semesters  of  work,  will  lay  special 
emphasis  on  the  public  welfare  field. 
Students  will  be  provided  with  field  work 
through  the  Champaign  County  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  or  the  local  family  wel- 
fare society.  Director  of  the  curriculum 
is  Marietta  Stevenson,  erstwhile  assistant 
director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  Associate  professor  and  super- 
visor of  field  work  is  Katharine  N.  Hand- 
ley,  formerly  instructor  in  the  graduate 
school  of  social  work,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

What's  Expected — The  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation for  Social  Welfare  recently  issued 
a  statement  of  job  specifications  for  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  assistant  secretary 
that  provide  a  picture  of  the  versatility 
demanded  in  running  this  type  of  social 
work  organization.  In  addition  to  the 
administrative  responsibilities  of  prepar- 
ing a  budget,  keeping  track  of  finances, 
and  preparing  an  annual  report,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary's  duties  entail  advising 


on  and  executing  plans  for  the  annual 
state  conference;  securing  the  participa- 
tion of  affiliate  groups  within  the  con- 
ference; assisting  in  the  planning  and  ar- 
rangement of  regional  conferences;  help- 
ing prepare  and  promote  the  association's 
legislative  program;  editing  the  monthly 
bulletin  and  all  other  publications.  The 
assistant  secretary's  duties  are  to  help  in 
all  these  activities  with  special  attention 
to  records,  membership  promotion,  and 
regional  conferences. 

The  Texas  Social  Welfare  Association 
has  also  prepared  a  statement  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  on  its  executive 
secretary. 

In  Print — "Organizing  a  Family 
Agency,"  by  Francis  H.  McLean  and 
Ralph  Ormsby,  a  thirty-six  page  booklet, 
published  by  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America,  gives  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  functions  of  a  family  agency  and 
outlines  the  steps  in  establishing  this  type 
of  community  service.  An  appendix  sets 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  and  the  services 
it  has  to  offer  local  family  agencies.  Price 
40  cents  from  the  association,  122  East 
22  street,  New  York  10. 

Another  publication  recently  issued  by 
the  FWAA  is  the  monograph,  "Psv- 
choanalytic  Orientation  in  Case  Work." 
This  is  in  two  parts,  "Psychoanalysis  and 
Social  Work,"  by  Thomas  M.  French, 
M.  D.,  and  "Treatment  in  a  Dependency 
Situation,"  by  Ralph  Ormsby.  Defining 
psychiatric  orientation  as  "such  a  grasp 
of  an  emotional  situation  that  the  reac- 
tions of  all  persons  involved  .  .  .  become 
at  last  simply  and  humanly  understand- 
able," Dr.  French  outlines  the  therapeutic 
procedures  at  the  disposal  of  the  social 
caseworker  once  such  orientation  has  been 
achieved.  Mr.  Ormsby's  case  presenta- 
tion is  an  illustration  of  casework  treat- 
ment under  the  guidance  of  a  psychiatric 
consultant.  Price  50  cents  from  the  as- 
sociation. 

A  "Manual  of  Court  Function  and 
Procedure  for  Social  Workers,"  has  been 
compiled  by  Jessica  Sinclair  Kimball  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Metropolitan  Detroit  and  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  Social  Work 
of  Wayne  University.  It  describes  the 
steps  that  must  be  taken  by  social  workers 
preliminary  to  a  court  hearing,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  courts  operating 
in  Wayne  County,  Mich.  Price  50  cents 
a  copy,  plus  10  cents  mailing  charge,  from 
the  council,  51  West  Warren,  Detroit  1. 

"Conditioned  Environment  in  Case 
Work  Treatment,"  published  by  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  New  York, 
contains  five  articles  written  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  agency,  on  the  institutional 
treatment  of  children  presenting  per- 
sonality problems.  They  are  based  on 


experience  in  the  use  of  the  facilities  of 
the  agency's  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knoll 
School  for  children  with  behavior  and 
personality  disorders,  and  of  Lavanburg 
Corner  House,  a  New  York  resident  club 
for  adolescent  boys.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  228  East 
19  Street,  New  York  3. 

A  "Reading  List  for  Relief  Workers," 
published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Chatham  House, 
London,  is  available  from  the  institute's 
New  York  Publications  Office,  1  East 
54  Street,  New  York  22,  price  35  cents. 
It  is  a  bibliography  of  pertinent  British 
and  some  American  publications  on: 
health  and  hygiene ;  nutrition,  food  and 
agriculture;  welfare  of  children  and 
young  people ;  displaced  persons,  relief 
during  and  after  the  last  war;  and  present 
conditions  in  the  occupied  countries. 

Deaths 

CLIFFORD  W.  BARNES  in  Chicago  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  Founder  in  1908  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club,  of  which 
he  was  president  and  director  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had 
been  active  for  fifty  years  in  numerous 
civic,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
affairs  for  the  good  of  the  city.  He 
helped  to  organize  the  Illinois  Legislative 
Voters  League;  the  Subscriptions  Investi- 
gating Committee  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  for  the  endorse- 
ment of  charities;  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  a  militant  organization  for  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice;  and 
the  Chicago  Community  Trust.  Of  the 
latter  he  had  served  continuously  as  chair- 
man since  its  organization  in  1915,  help- 
ing to  develop  it  to  a  philanthropic  foun- 
dation of  more  than  $10,000,000,  the 
largest  of  the  Community  Trusts.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Community  Fund  of 
Chicago,  serving  continuously  on  their 
boards.  During  the  First  World  War  he 
was  chairman  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board  of  Illinois  and  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  in  Chicago,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  and  a  special  commis-' 
sioner  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
Greece.  From  the  date  of  his  graduation 
from  Yale,  1889,  he  was  active  also  in 
numerous  international  religious  enter- 
prises. 

DWIGHT  SANDERSON,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  rural  sociology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, on  September  27,  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Author  of 
many  books  on  agricultural  subjects  and 
rural  sociology,  Professor  Sanderson  had 
a  wide  reputation  as  an  expert  in  rural 
problems.  He  joined  the  Cornell  faculty 
twenty-six  years  ago. 
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Book  Reviews 


Soldier  Into  Civilian 

THE     VETERAN     COMES     BACK,     by     Willard 
Waller.     Dryden  Press.     $2.75. 

"T^  HE  times  demand  a  new  art,  the 

•I  art  of  rehabilitation.  We  know 
how  to  turn  the  civilian  into  a  soldier. 
Tradition  has  given  us  marvelously  ade- 
quate techniques.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  to  turn  the  soldier  into  a  civilian 
again." 

Willard  Waller,  in  "The  Veteran 
Comes  Back,"  pleads  for  a  new  study, 
''veteranology."  Recognizing  the  part  of 
the  special  techniques  of  psychology, 
medicine,  psychiatry,  pedagogy,  vocational 
guidance  and  social  work  in  the  making 
of  a  soldier,  he  points  to  their  significance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  veteran. 

The  veteran,  he  maintains,  has  been 
notoriously  "double  crossed"  by  society 
following  every  war.  To  our  own  men 
following  World  War  I,  constructive 
help  was  given  "too  little  and  too  late." 
He  sets  up  a  typical  veteran  of  this  war 
to  whom  he  ascribes  vehement  reactions. 
But  he  distorts  the  picture  by  forcefully 
stated  generalities. 

This  is  a  well  planned  and  documented 
book.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  possible  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
veteran  and  his  wife  and  mother,  to  whom 
the  publishers  assert  it  will  be  helpful. 

The  typical  veteran  described  seems  a 
fabulous  monster  of  society,  until  the 
author  reminds  us  that  he  has  been 
molded  by  the  war  and  the  depression 
years.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  is  apt  to 
question,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Waller  speaks  for  enough  men  to  be 
justified  in  making  these  reactions  general. 
Perhaps  the  reader  is  repulsed  because  the 
unqualified  statements  made  by  the  "typi- 
cal veteran"  are  not  pleasant  to  read. 
However,  they  help  in  clarifying  problems 
confronting  everyone,  civilian  and  soldier 
alike.  They  also  raise  questions  regarding 
the  implications  of  a  large  standing  army. 

The  author  asserts  that  not  to  plan  now 
is  to  plan  disaster.  He  analyzes  the  hu- 
man material  to  be  worked  with  in  re- 
habilitative programs,  pointing  out  that 
whatever  is  planned  on  a  large  scale  in 
regard  to  further  schooling,  retraining, 
and  compensation  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  allow  for  individual  consideration.  He 
warns  that  the  administration  of  benefits 
for  those  veterans  who  are  psychoneurotic 
will  present  great  problems,  as  either 
denial  or  confirmation  of  the  individual's 
difficulty  may  retard  his  adjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  many  of 
the  author's  suggestions  for  veterans'  re- 
habilitation are  already  in  the  process  of 
ilevelopment  by  the  federal  government, 


and  local  communities.  What  makes  the 
book  of  special  value,  is  the  sound  psycho- 
logical thinking  which  points  to  the  neces- 
sity for  individualizing  the  veteran  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs.  Those 
close  to  him  are  urged  to  discuss  his  prob- 
lems and  his  losses  realistically  and  with 
the  emotion  that  is  natural,  rather  than 
putting  upon  him  the  burden  of  false 
stoicism. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  avoid  a 
serious  economic  depression  in  the  years 
following  the  war,  the  veteran  will  be 
more  easily  absorbed  into  civilian  life. 
Otherwise,  many  will  learn  to  beg,  will 
crowd  our  prisons,  or  will  be  forgotten 
along  with  their  wives  and  dependents. 
This  will  not  be  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  to  war.  Much  of  the 
social  planning  outlined  in  this  book  is 
also  needed  for  civilians.  ,  Learning 
through  veteran  rehabilitation  may  en- 
able us  to  learn  the  principles  of  better 
living  for  all  men.  MADELEINE  LAY 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Houston,  Tex. 

Successful  Old  Age 

YOU  ARE  YOUNGER  THAN  YOU  THINK,  by 
Martin  Gurapert.  M.D.  Duel!.  Sloan  and  Pcarce. 
$2.75. 


YOU  can  not  beat  the  biology  of  aging, 
says  Dr.  Gumpert,  but  if  you  choose 
to  be  "old  man  awake"  rather  than  "old 
man  asleep,"  if  you  keep  on  good  terms 
with  life  and  realize  that  "old  age  medi- 
cine is  preventive  medicine,"  you  can 
make  aging  a  process,  not  of  decaying  but 
of  ripening. 

The  book  is  packed  with  common  sense 
and  sound,  realistic  advice.  The  author 
gives  short  shrift  to  the  rejuvenationists 
or  to  the  "I  am  eighty  years  young" 
sentimentalists,  but  urges  forthright  fac- 
ing of  the  fact  that  normal  aging  is  a 
part  of  normal  living.  "Eternal  health  is 
not  a  Utopian  idea,"  he  says,  and  ".  .  . 
the  extension  of  life — a  result  of  com- 
bined inherent  and  external  causes  —  is 
variable  within  much  larger  limits  than 
we  generally  assume." 

The  "area  of  ignorance"  surrounding 
old  age  and  the  chronic  diseases  closely 
connected  with  it  is  large.  "The  sys- 
tematic, scientific  study  of  old  age  and  of 
methods  to  prevent  senility  is  still  in  its 
early  stages,"  but  "hidden  age,"  the  warn- 
ing signals  that  sometimes  show  them- 
selves in  early  middle  life,  can  be  recog- 
nized and  treated  and  senescence  post- 
poned or  prevented. 

Like  most  physicians,  Dr.  Gumpert 
holds  that  the  essence  of  any  treatment  of 
the  aged  is  work.  "Idleness  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  aged  and  presents  them  with 
their  ticket  to  death."  He  has  little  pa- 
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tience  with  the  idea  that  financial  security 
spells  a  successful  old  age.  On  the  con- 
trary, "Financial  premiums  on  retirement, 
which  become  automatically  effective  on  a 
certain  date,  confer  none  of  the  blessings 
of  real  security  and  are  not  only  socially 
unsound  but  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  only  reason  for 
retirement  from  work  should  be  the 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  person 
whether  he  is  the  dean  of  a  university  or 
a  factory  worker." 

Along  with  preventive  medicine  and 
continuing  work  as  treatment  for  aging, 
the  author  puts  continuing  education  by 
means  of  special  courses,  schools,  and  even 
universities  "quite  different  in  method  and 
plan  from  the  education  of  youth."  Here 
new  occupations  would  be  taught,  new  in- 
terests stimulated,  and  "the  life  of  the 
aged  filled  with  new  meaning."  As  he 
foresees  the  future,  life  for  the  aged  need 
not  be  too  grim.  For  example,  there  is 
no  "Don't  drink,  don't  smoke,  don't 
worry"  dictum  in  his  prescription.  Only 
rarely,  he  says,  are  drinking  and  smoking 
in  moderation  harmful,  and  worrying,  if 
done  in  time  for  its  causes  to  be  removed, 
"may  save  health  and  happiness."  He 
even  sees  "nothing  objectionable  to  face- 
lifting, provided  there  is  a  real  need  for 
it." 

It  is  possible  that  elderly  people,  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion,  may  find  troubles 
they  had  not  thought  of  before  in  the  de- 
tailed discussion,  contained  in  the  ap- 
pendix, of  the  various  diseases  to  which 
old  age  is  often  heir.  But  this  discussion 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  author's  robust 
theory  of  facing  facts  and  catching  them 
early,  and  certainly  the  reader  who  has 
absorbed  the  philosophy  of  his  early  chap- 
ters should  be  immune  to  indulgence  in 
that  morbid  symptom-hunting  to  which 
many  old  people  are  addicted. 

Dr.  Gumpert  does  not  tell  yon  that 
you  can  stay  young,  but  he  tells  you  that 
by  grasping  the  nettle  of  the  inevitable 
aging  process,  you  can  grow  old  with 
comfort  and  dignity. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Racial  Discrimination 

ORGANIZED    LABOR    AND    THE    NEGRO,    by 
Herbert   H.    Northrup.      Harper.      $3.50. 

THIS  is  a  book  that  is  required  reading 
if  one  is  to  understand  the  forces 
which  have,  to  a  large  extent,  determined 
the  Negro's  fate  in  this  country  in  the 
past  and  which  will  shape  race  relations 
in  this  country  during  the  years  that  will 
follow  the  peace. 

But,  if  one  is  looking  for  assurance,  he 
will  not  find  it  here.  On  the  whole,  this 
book  is  a  highly  disturbing  document  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  written  with  schol- 
arly objectivity  and  with  meticulous  re- 
gard for  the  plain,  incontrovertible  facts. 
It  is  the  facts  themselves  that  are  disturb- 
be  postpaid) 


ing,  for  they  reveal  that  a  distressingly 
large  segment  of  the  American  labor 
movement  is  as  anti-Negro  as  the  Nazis 
in  Hitler's  Germany  were  anti-Semitic.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  much  as  to  the  cause 
— whether  it  be  the  job  consciousness  or 
whether  it  merely  is  the  reflection  of  the 
general  community  attitude  toward  the 
Negro — the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
twenty-two  unions  which  still  bar  Ne- 
groes by  constitutional  or  ritualistic  pro- 
vision, that  there  are  many  others  which 
bar  them  by  tacit  agreement,  and  that 
even  the  onset  of  war,  demanding  the 
maximum  use  of  the  nation's  manpower, 
has  not  served  to  bring  about  any  sig- 
nificant relaxation  of  the  barriers  against 
Negro  workers  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor. 

On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Northrup  makes 
it  pretty  clear  that  the  war  effort,  in 
some  cases,  has  been  seriously  hampered 
by  the  unwillingness  of  organized  labor  to 
accept  democracy.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  transportation,  where  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  not  ceased  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  completely  Negro  trainmen 
and  firemen  from  American  railroads.  In 
terms  of  actuality,  that  is,  in  terms  of  life 
and  death,  of  victory  or  defeat,  this  means 
that  the  American  railroad  brotherhoods 
have  placed  their  racial  antipathies  above 
the  welfare  of  their  country. 

However,  the  picture  which  Dr.  North- 
rup so  faithfully  paints  is  not  wholly  bad. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  emergence  of 
the  CIO  and  the  gallant  fight  which  its 
leadership  has  made  to  wipe  out  racial 
and  color  discrimination  in  its  ranks. 
There  is  the  story  of  a  Presidential  Execu- 
tive Order  and  the  creation  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee,  and  the 
struggle  for  its  survival  even  now  going 
on  in  the  United  States  Senate.  There  is 
the  story  of  the  automobile  industry  and 
the  great  laboratory  of  racial  adjustment 
that  is  Detroit. 

Thoroughly  documented,  with  complete 
and  carefully  selected  bibliography,  "Or- 
ganized Labor  and  the  Negro"  is  a  pro- 
vocative and  thoughtful  historical  analysis 
of  one  of  America's  most  important  prob- 
lems. ELMER  A.  CARTER 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Higher  Education 

THE  ROLF.  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  WAR 
AND  AFTER,  by  Dorothy  V.  N.  Brooks  and 
J.  Jlillis  Miller.  Harper.  $2.50. 

WERE  one  to  teach  a  course  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  American  higher 
education,  this  volume  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent text.  The  facts  are  all  there,  neatly 
organized  into  chapters  such  as  "Changes 
in  Student  Enrollment,"  "Legal  and  Ad- 
ministrative Changes  in  Wartime,"  and 
so  on.  Postwar  plans  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  New  York  are  described.  How- 


ever, after  doing  the  solid  work  of  fact 
gathering,  the  authors  allow  themselves 
in  the  final  chapter  the  relaxation  of  de- 
scribing "The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come." 

The  volume  has  the  drawback  that 
most  of  the  facts  given  apply  to  New 
York  State,  rather  than  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  But  as  New  York  State  con- 
tains a  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  country 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  experience  of  one 
state  has  been  largely  the  experience  of 
another,  this  is  not  a  serious  weakness. 

Excellent  proposals  are  made  for  the 
extension  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  State  after  the  war.  These  involve 
the  establishment  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  technical  institutes  at  the  junior 
college  level  and  the  extension  of  state 
scholarships  for  able  students  attending 
four-year  college  courses.  The  increase 
in  the  number  and  value  of  state  scholar- 
ships is  overdue.  But  whether  these 
scholarships  which  New  York  gives  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  a  state  university, 
are  a  better  investment  than  a  university 
is  open  to  question. 

EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

For  Crippled  Children 

ORGANIZING  TO  HELP  THE  HANDICAPPED. 
A  BHIEF  GUIDE  FOR  VOLUHTAIY  ASSOCIATIONS  FOB 
THE  CRIPPLED,  by  T.  Arthur  Turner.  The  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Cloth  $1,  paper  50  cents. 

THIS  small  book  will  be  found  of 
value  to  those  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing to  obtain  an  over-all  picture  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  medical  treatment, 
education,  and  vocational  training  of 
crippled  children.  It  is  recommended 
especially  to  persons  entering  this  field 
for  the  first  time. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  book 
is  stated  as:  "to  outline,  first,  the  public 
programs  now  in  operation  for  the  physi- 
cal correction  of  crippled  children,  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  for  provision  of 
educational  facilities  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  physically  handicapped  children ; 
second,  the  program  of  voluntary  state 
and  local  associations  operating  on  behalf 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  and  their 
relationship  to  government  agencies  in 
similar  work ;  and  third,  the  structure 
and  administration  of  these  voluntary  or- 
ganizations." 

Obviously,  only  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  subject  can  be  covered  in  an  "out- 
line" such  as  this.  However,  the  author 
has  included  a  good  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  which  should  enable 
the  reader  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  detailed 
information  concerning  any  of  the  phases 
mentioned  in  the  book.  Indeed,  these 
bibliographies  are  likely  to  prove  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The    author's    style    makes    the    book 


facile  reading  and  easy  to  understand.  He 
rightly  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
treating  the  crippled  child  as  an  individual 
when  he  points  out  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory mass  or  group  technique  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  However,  to  this 
reviewer's  mind  he  does  not  sufficiently 
stress  the  fact  that  the  medical  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  underlie  all  the  others  and 
must  be  constantly  integrated  with  them. 
ROLAND  H.  SPAULDINO 
Research  Director 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  &f  Disabled 

Children  with  Poor  Vision 

EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE  PAR- 
TIALLY SEEING  CHILD,  by  Winifred  Hatha- 
way. Columbia  University  Press.  $2.50. 

f  I  '  HIS  book  is  timely  and  greatly 
A  needed.  Fifty  thousand  children  in 
our  schools  have  partial  sight.  Facilities 
for  special  instruction  are  available  for 
only  9,000.  Considering  that  the  first 
class  for  partially  seeing  children  was 
started  in  Boston  in  April  1913,  followed 
by  a  class  in  Cleveland  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  it  is  surprising  that  greater 
progress  has  not  been  made. 

The  two  pioneer  classes  differed  widely. 
The  Boston  class  was  based  on  segrega- 
tion— the  pupils  carried  on  all  of  their 
work  in  the  special  class.  The  Cleve- 
land class  introduced  the  cooperative  plan 
— only  close  eye  work  was  done  in  the 
special  class,  and  stress  was  placed  on 
joining  classes  for  the  fully  sighted  for 
other  work.  This  book  discusses  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  both  plans, 
and  gives  full  instruction  on  the  many 
aspects  involved  in  setting  up  this  form  of 
special  education. 

To  educational  administrators,  most  of 
whom  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious 
of  children  who  deviate  from  the  normal, 
the  volume  will  be  a  useful  handbook.  It 
should  also  interest  teachers  and  parents, 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  most  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  social  workers,  public  health 
nurses  and  others  working  in  fields 
through  which  children  with  defective 
vision  are  likely  to  be  reported.  Round- 
ing up  children  who  deviate  is  often  more 
difficult  than  providing  for  their  care. 

Active  steps  should  be  taken  now  to 
make  communities  conscious  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who,  with  the  relatively  simple 
procedures  outlined  in  this  book,  can  be 
lifted  from  failure  through  opportunity 
for  education  under  conditions  which 
minimize  their  handicap. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  of  sight- 
saving  classes,  their  origin,  conduct,  super- 
vision, and  equipment,  the  author  has  in- 
cluded as  appendices  chapters  on  facts 
about  the  eye,  terms  relating  to  the  eye, 
and  instructions  in  vision  testing  which 
are  unequalled  for  their  comprehension 
and  clarity.  GABRIEL  FARRELI. 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

accredits  the  following  institutions  offering  graduate  professional  study.  A  two-year  course 
leads  to  a  Master's  Degree.  Schools  marked  with  *  offer  a  standard  one-year  curriculum.  In- 
quiries may  be  addressed  to  individual  schools  or  for  general  information  write  to  Miss  Leona 
Massoth,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  1313  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
25  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington  17,  D.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago  37,  111. 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver  10,  Colorado 
School  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
134  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

•THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu  10,  Hawaii 

*  Ho  WARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

"LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

THE  RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville  8,  Ky. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Ave., 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
School  of  Social  Work 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 

'UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles  7 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto  5,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans  15,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 

'UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

'STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 
The  George  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH,  The  George  Warren  Brown 
Dept.  of  Social  Work,  5228  Charlotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY.  Cleveland  6.  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

'WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Department  of  Social  Work 
| 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond  20,  Va. 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work, 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  with  one  or  more  years'  training 
for  prouressive  family  and  children's  agency  in 
mid-west.  Vacancy  about  January.  Good  salary 
»nd  progressive  personnel  practices.  8048  Survey. 


WANTED:  A  COUPLE  for  resident  position  with 
knowledge  of  social  service  work  (with  Arts  and 
Crafts  training  desirable  but  not  required).  Write 
qualifications  and  for  information  to  Secretary, 
Social  ("enter,  Elizabethtown,  New  York  (in  the 
Adirondacki). 

PSYCHIATRIC  WORKER  for  chifd  guidance 
agency  in  the  East  within  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York.  Opportunity  for  independent  intensive 
work  in  collaboration  with  one  of  the  best  known 
child  therapists  in  the  country,  Opjiortunity  for 
some  supervision.  Good  salary.  7999  Survey. 


ly     service     and     child 
Jewish    Agency    where 


CASE     WORKER— in     famil 

placement   departments   by   ..„ 

staff  members  participate  in  community  planning 
and  extension  of  service  to  meet  wartime  needs. 
Good  opportunities  for  advancement.  Salary  range 
$1760.00  to  $2760.00,  plus  17%  additional  while 
prolonged  work  week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect. 
7957  Survey. 

SPECIAL  WORKER— in  Jewish  multiple  service 
case  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  commun- 
ity organization  and  interpretation.  Salary  range 
$2400  to  $3500,  plus  17%  additional  while  pro- 
longed work  week  of  44  hours  is  in  effect.  7986 
Survey. 

FAMILY  SERVICE  BUREAU,  Miami  36.  Florida, 
needs  two  trained  case  workers.  Write  Director 
if  interested. 


CASE  CONSULTANT— to  head  Family  Depart- 
ment in  Lutheran  Church  Agency  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Opportunity  for  casework  and  interpreta- 
tion. Should  have  full  social  work  training  and 
experience.  Lutheran  preferred.  8041  Survey. 


WANTED:  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  a 
Family  Agency  in  Mid  West.  Full  training  with 
background  of  case  work  necessary.  Adequate 
salary.  8039  Survey. 


GIRLS'  WORKER  wanted  at  neighborhood  com- 
munity house  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Reply 
to  Rockwood  Jenkins,  Lincoln  Center,  1'oughkeep- 
•ie,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  Children's  Institution. 
Administrative  experience  and  knowledge  of  ciil- 
dreu's  program  essential.  8023  Survey. 

COUPLE — Take  charge  cottage  30  boys— Man  su- 
pervise recreation.  Country  boarding  school. 
$1300  plus  maintenance.  8047  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  WORKER,  experienced  or  other- 
wise, in  standard,  accredited  private  child  place- 
ment agency,  Pacific  Northwest.  One  year  gradu- 
ate social  work  school  required.  Caseload  of  40-45. 
Standard  salary.  Non-sectarian  background  pre- 
ferred. Good  opportunity  in  dynamic  environment. 
8044  Survey. 


MIDDLE  AGED  SUPERINTENDENT,  man  and 
wife  preferred.  Salary  and  maintenance,  small 
Jewish  Home  for  Aged.  A.  B.  Cohen,  835  Connell 
Building,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WpRKERS.  School  Social  Work 
graduates.  Supervision  given  by  Minnesota  School 
and  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  gradu- 
ate. Salaries  comparable  to  those  prevailing  in 
corresponding  agencies  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Phnne  Orange  (N.  J.)  3-49(10  for 
appointment.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Service, 
439  Main  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


RATES 

Clasiified  Advertising 

"'•piny 3Sc    per    lino 

>..n  .li.,,l:,Y 8r     per    word 

Minimum    Qiarge       .       .      Sl.SO    per    iii-rrlinn 
lll.couni.       .      .      .     1O%    on   »l«    In. ml. in. 

15%   on    twelve    Insertion* 

<:\sil  WITH  mini  it 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
liiirary.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over  twenty 
years'  experience  serving  busy  professional  persons. 
Prompt  service  extended.  AUTHORS  RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures^ 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  *; 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 
64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-4961.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions. 


COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 


TASK  FORCE  BETWEEN  WARS:  Members 
wanted  to  plan  and  form  self-reliant  cooperative 
communities  dedicated  to  world  friendship.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter.  8049  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  DIRECTOR— 
Man,  29.  graduate  of  school  of  social  work  and 
school  of  education.  10  years  of  children's  group 
work,  casework,  and  experimental  institutional 
management.  Must  change  present  position  be- 
cause of  cramped  living  quarters.  Wife  has  one 
year  graduate  training  at  school  of  social  work 
and  experience  in  administration.  8050  Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN,  35,  trained  worker,  with  case  work 
and  administrative  experience  in  child  welfare. 
desires  an  administrative  position  in  public  or 
private  field.  8043  Survey. 


TRAINED  WOMAN  now  employed  desires  change. 
Experience  covers  delinquency,  medical,  psychia 
trie  and  supervisory  work  in  public  welfare.  Pre- 
fers East  or  Middle  West.  8042  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER,  public  rela- 
tions.  Man  seeks  executive  position  or  assistant 
in  social  service  agency,  hospital,  community  chest 
or  other  type  organization.  8045  Survey. 


LIBRARY  WORKER  (Reference),  Male.  Draft 
exempt.  Experienced.  Professional  training.  8029 
Survey 


BOYS  WORK  EXECUTIVE— many  years  experi- 
ence in  all  types  of  boys  work  in  Settlements, 
Institutions  and  Boys'  Clubs.  Desires  positiun 
as  Director  of  small  boys  institution  or  Managing 
Director  of  boys  club.  Available  November  first. 
8046  Survey. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont. 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  -\!.!).,  Medical  Director,  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz.  director; 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Har- 
old Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to 
Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— l"9i)  Broadway  at  58tb 
St..  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  C.en.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
Public  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Kmerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA.  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  I'hone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv.  WIckcrsham  28600.  Honorary 
Chairman.  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  J.  H. 
Upham.  M.T).  ;  National  Director  L>.  Kenneth 
Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.I). 


MARGARET    SANGER     RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA   9-6200. 
MARGAKKT    SANGKK.    Director. 
Every    day    9    A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturday   9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday    &    Thursday    evenings   5:30-8    P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Hroadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louis  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY. 22  East  17th  Street,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvey  Lebrun.  An 
ing  Executive  Director.  A  non-profit,  non-parti- 
san organization  of  experts  and  laymen  interested 
in  the  adoption,  improvement  and  extension  of 
sound  social  security  measures  for  the  people  of 
America,  especially  in  (he  field  of  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc.  Co- 
operates with  consumer,  labor,  employer,  civic 
welfare,  farm  and  other  groups;  distributes  edu- 
cational material;  helps  in  organizing  conferences 
and  public  meetings.  Aids  in  the  formulation  of 
programs  and  the  preparation  of  literature.  Pro- 
motes constructive  legislation  and  improvements 
in  legislation  and  administration.  Issues  Social 
Security,  a  magazine  of  newsand  opinion  for 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  this  field 
— $3.00  per  year;  special  rates  on  quantity  or- 
ders for  clubs,  classes  and  other  groups.  Bibliog- 


raphy   of    available    literature 
on    request. 


in    this    field,    ttrt 
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•  Never  practice  what  you  preach.  If  you're 
going  to  practice  it,  why  preach  it? — LIN- 
COLN STEFFENS. 


•  Faith   in   human   nature,   in   the   integrity 
and   worthwhileness  of  individual  men  and 
women,  is  the  necessary  basis  for  free  gov- 
ernment.— The    Commission    on    American 
Citizenship  of  The  Catholic   University. 

'  The  American  Negro  has  changed  his 
temper.  Now  he  wants  his  freedom. 
Whether  he  is  smiling  at  you  or  not,  he 
wants  his  freedom.  The  old  exploitation  of 
peoples  is  definitely  past. — PAUL  ROBESON, 
actor  and  singer. 

*  On  the  receipt  of  this  check  please  can- 
cel my  subscription  as  I  do  not  like  Social 
Workers  and  consider  them  completely  un- 
necessary   and    believe   the   salary   they    re- 
ceive should  be  used  for  the  alleviations  for 
the   misery  of   the  unfortunate  who  in  my 
opinion,    are    much    more    deserving. — Sub- 
scriber, to  the  Survey  Midmonthly. 


'  A  democracy  solely  determined  by  nation- 
alistic boundaries,  practices,  and  ideals  can- 
not long  survive;  unless  it  finds  its  inspira- 
tion, its  sustenance,  in  fact,  its  very  reason 
for  existence  in  the  larger  democracy  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  then  unquestionably  it 
is  doomed  to  perish. — PROF.  EDWARD  A. 
STRECKER,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 


So  They  Say 

•  It  is  more  dangerous  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  people  than  to  dam  the  mouth  of 
a  river. — Chinese  proverb. 


•  The  life  of   a  democracy  is  the  develop- 
ment   of    its    men    and    women;    and    the 
government   which    they   create    must    ever 
serve  the  ends  of  their  human  welfare. — 
FRANCIS  BIDDLE,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

'  The  psychological  foundations  of  peace 
are  the  positive  counterparts,  and  not  the 
mere  absence  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
war. — MARK  A.  MAY,  in  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

*  One    of    the    tragedies   of    modern    times 
has    been    that    religion    and    science    have 
quarreled  over   their  differences   instead  of 
recognizing  their  common  support  of  ethical 
principles. — HARRY  M.  OVERSTREET,  at  the 
Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Re- 
ligion. 

'  There  can  be  no  civilized  society,  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  happiness  among  men, 
unless  we  preserve  intact  our  capacity  for 
moral  indignation  against  cruelty  and  in- 
justice and  the  urge  to  give  it  vigorous  ex- 
pression.— HARLAN  FISKE  STONE,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 


'  Since  time  immemorial  war  has  been  the 
destroyer  of  human  aspirations. — ALVIN 
JOHNSON,  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

'  The  environment  to  which  a  veteran  re- 
turns must  be  as  good  as  the  one  he  thinks 
he  had  before  he  left. — GIDEON  SEYMOUR, 
at  Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 


•  Virtually  nothing  comes  out  right  the  first 
time.  The  only  time  you  don't  fail  is  the 
last  time  you  try  something  and  it  works. 
One  fails  forward  towards  success. — 
CHARLES  KETTERINC. 


•  To  accept  the  inevitability  of  reaction  at 
this  point  in  the  history  of  our  world  and 
of  our  cause — to  accept  and  to  submit  to 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum — to  bow  our 
heads  to  the  wind  that  blows  the  candles 
out — to  surrender  in  advance  of  the  attack 
— is  not  faintheartedness  alone,  but  folly. — 
ARCHIBALD  MACL.EISH,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. 


'  Supplying  everyone  who  needs  it  and  who 
is  willing  to  work,  even  including  the  Hot- 
tentots, with  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  might 
prove  an  economic  as  well  as  a  social  ad- 
vantage. .  .  .  Well  fed,  clothed,  housed  and 
educated,  man  is  less  inclined  toward  spolia- 
tion and  bloodshed  than  is  his  ill-used 
brother. — BERNARD  M.  BARUCH,  at  the 
Herald  Tribune  Forum. 


The  client  is  interviewed  by  a  caseworker 


Psychological  tests  help  to  determine  mental  ability 


A  jury  of  physicians,   psychologists,  and  industrial  personnel  men  hear  the  client  tell  of  his  interests 


A    VOCATIONAL    CLINIC    FOR    THE    DISABLED 

Some  of  the  steps  in  the  clinical  procedure  through  which  the  Connecticut 
State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Service  helps  the  handicapped  person  find 
the  job  in  which  he  can  operate  to  his  fullest  capacity.  (See  page  313.) 
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Casework  for  the  Whole  Community 

Two  social  work  executives,  one  from  the  children's  field,  the  other  from  family  wel- 
fare, collaborate  in  formulating  principles  for  the  organization  of  casework  service. 


PAUL  T.  BEISSER  and  A.  A.  HECKMAN 


k  have  learned,  by  hard  experience 
and  research,  that  to  a  substantial 
degree,  social  breakdown,  like  physical 
breakdown,  is  preventable,"  said  Leonard 
Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  in  his 
closing  address  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  last  spring. 

There  was  a  timeliness  in  Dean  Mayo's 
implicit  challenge  to  put  what  we  have 
learned  more  generally  to  work.  During 
the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  American 
people  have  been  through  two  periods  of 
violent  and  rapid  social  change — the  great 
depression  and  mobilization  for  war.  We 
are  now  approaching  another  period  when 
millions  of  men  will  return  to  their  homes 
from  the  armed  forces  and  other  millions 
will  seek  new  jobs  as  industry  demobilizes 
and  reconverts.  Through  the  increases 
in  juvenile  delinquency,  certain  types  of 
crime,  divorce,  and  other  manifestations  of 
social  breakdown,  even  the  man  in  the 
street  has  been  made  aware  of  the  more 
obvious  maladjustments  that  accompanied 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  social  change. 
The  plans  which  we  make  now  will 
greatly  influence  the  measure  of  our  pre- 
vention and  control  during  the  next 
decade. 

New  federal  and  state  programs  already 
provide  certain  new  services  for  dis- 
charged servicemen  and  their  families. 
Mainly  these  are  in  the  form  of  cash 
benefits,  opportunities  for  education,  medi- 
cal care,  and  so  on.  If  unemployment  as- 
sumes widespread  proportions,  it  is  safe 


to  predict  that  our  present  insurance  and 
civilian  assistance  services  will  be  ex- 
panded and  new  measures  introduced.  For 
many  servicemen  and  industrial  workers, 
the  financial  cushion  of  these  benefits  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  for 
themselves  the  adjustments  that  will  be 
necessary.  But  for  many  others,  financial 
aid  alone  will  not  be  enough.  Unless  our 
community  programs  are  so  organized  as 
to  make  sure  that  skilled  service  is  ren- 
dered where  and  when  it  is  needed,  the 
seeds  of  social  deterioration  will  take 
root  unopposed. 

The  keystone  of  our  growing  ability  to 
cope  with  the  underlying  problems  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment  which  require 
more  than  financial  aid,  lies  in  the  unique 
skill  of  social  casework — built  up  over  the 
years  in  a  variety  of  administrative  set- 
tings. Whatever  special  legislation  may 
bring  forth,  it  is  clear  that  the  task  of 
providing  this  particular  service  will 
largely  rest  with  the  established  casework 
agencies  of  our  communities. 

Last  spring,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the 
authors  of  this  article  were  privileged  to 
participate  as  consultants  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  recreation  section  of  the  com- 
prehensive postwar  planning  project  un- 
dertaken on  the  initiation  of  Fortune 
magazine.  Fart  or  our  responsibility  was 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  organizing 
Syracuse's  casework  service,  not  only  to 
meet  better  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
demobilization  period  but  to  make  it  an 
effective  part  of  a  broader  program  for 


the  long-run  control  and  prevention  of 
social  breakdown.  Excellent  background 
material  and  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions were  furnished  us  by  the  casework 
committee  of  the  council  of  social  agencies. 
To  this  we  were  able  to  add  experience 
with  certain  experimental  procedures  in 
our  own  communities,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge gained  through  earlier  surveys  in  a 
number  of  other  cities. 

While  the  practical  details  of  planning 
in  one  community  are  never  wholly  ap- 
plicable in  another,  certain  principles 
emerged  in  Syracuse  in  respect  to  the  com- 
munity organization  of  casework  services 
that  may  help  serve  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  continued  experimentation  on 
which  future  progress  in  preventive  plan- 
ning must  depend. 

Priority  of  Economic  Need 

The  first  principle  is  that  no  preventive 
program  has  much  chance  unless  the  com- 
munity offers  a  bulwark  of  family  service 
against  economic  need.  Food,  clothes  and 
shelter,  a  minimum  of  financial  security 
come  first.  Poverty,  economic  insecurity 
are  themselves  factors  which  make  for  so- 
cial maladjustment.  And  unless  there  is 
an  adequate  program  of  insurance  and 
assistance  to  meet  the  inevitable  rush  of 
economic  need,  communities  are  neither 
disposed  to  distinguish  between  these 
problems  and  the  more  complex  difficul- 
ties of  social  adjustment,  nor  to  support 
the  range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  essential  to  a  preventive  plan. 
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Economic  need  now  is  recognized  every- 
where as  government's  responsibility.  For 
the  ex-serviceman  we  already  have  mus- 
tering out  pay,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, cash  allowances  for  educational  or 
vocational  training,  and  other  provisions 
of  the  "G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights."  For  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  civilian  and  industrial  popu- 
lation we  have  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  and 
the  other  categories  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

But  in  addition  to  social  insurance,  the 
bulwark  of  this  whole  program  locally 
must  be  a  modern  public  welfare  depart- 
ment, not  only  administering  the  security 
categories  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children  but  also  a  flexible  and 
adequate  program  of  general  assistance 
for  those  not  eligible  to  the  federal  cate- 
gories or  whose  needs  cannot  be  met  fully 
because  of  inevitably  rigid  rules  of  re- 
strictions and  allowances. 

In  Syracuse,  moreover,  the  survey  gave 
commendation  to  another  governmental 
bulwark  against  economic  need,  adminis- 
tered as  part  of  the  program  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department.  Through  its  chil- 
dren's division,  the  department  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  long  time  care  of 
children  from  broken  homes.  These  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  are  cared 
for  in  foster  homes — and  also  in  private 
institutions — under  division  supervision 
and  financial  support.  While  similar 
cases  are  now  carried  by  some  of  the 
private  agencies,  the  survey  recom- 
mended their  eventual  transfer. 

One  Key  Casework  Agency 

The  second  principle  is  that,  in  cities 
of  moderate  size  at  least,  the  community's 
social  diagnostic  and  treatment  program 
should  be  built  upon  the  cornerstone  of 
one  generalized  casework  agency.  At  the 
core  of  this  agency  must  be  a  well  trained 
staff,  competent  to  insure  an  over-all  diag- 
nosis of  any  given  family  situation,  the 
individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
children  as  well  as  the  adults,  and  the 
fabric  of  their  family  life.  It  should  be 
a  staff  quick  to  discern  when  immediate 
and  limited  service  only  is  required — and 
when  a  thorough  and  careful  study  is 
needed.  In  others  words,  the  staff  should 
be  able  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  every 
client  the  full  diagnostic  and  treatment 
values  of  the  social  casework  process. 

This  principle  does  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  communities  have  sectarian  as 
well  as  non-sectarian  casework  agencies, 
and  casework  in  connection  with  the  re- 
lief administration  of  public  welfare 
service.  Syracuse  has  both  a  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Bureau  and  a  Jewish  Family  Wel- 
fare Society,  with  competent  staffs.  They 
serve  both  families  and  children,  have 
close  contact  with  their  clergy  and  other 
key  sources  of  referral,  and  are  providing 


a  valuable  service  to  their  own  constitu- 
encies. The  Syracuse  public  welfare  de- 
partment is  well  organized  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  although  unfortu- 
nately the  war  has  largely  stripped  off  its 
trained  casework  personnel. 

But  while  casework  service  may  be  pro- 
vided by  numerous  agencies  for  their  par- 
ticular clientele,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
community's  broad  preventive  program 
must  be  built  around  one  single,  strong, 
generalized,  non-sectarian  agency,  repre- 
sentative of  all  community  groups  and  in- 
terests, serving  people  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  economic  status.  And  that 
its  social  diagnostic  and  treatment  func- 
tion must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
function  of  relief  administration. 

Whether  or  not  this  generalized  case- 
work service  should  be  under  public  or 
private  auspices  is  a  matter  of  time  and 
place.  Rural  counties  and  most  smaller 
urban  communities  today  have  few  if  any 
private  casework  agencies,  and  the  public 
welfare  department  offers  the  best,  in- 
deed, the  only  hope  for  the  development 
of  the  kind  of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
skill  which  can  serve  as  the  focal  point 
of  a  preventive  program.  But  most  of  our 
medium  sized  and  larger  urban  communi- 
ties have  private,  non-sectarian  casework 
agencies  which  have  pioneered  in  develop- 
ing casework  methodology  and  trained 
personnel.  They  have  painstakingly  in- 
sisted on  the  distinction  between  "social 
treatment"  and  "relief  administration." 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  at  least, 
the  opportunity  is  theirs  to  consolidate 
their  forces,  so  that  they  can  conduct  pio- 
neering experiments  in  organizational 
procedures  which,  as  we  shall  point  out 
later,  are  essential  to  insure  the  maximum 
preventive  use  of  casework  skills. 

Specialized  Services  and  Resources 

The  third  principle  is  that  this  gener- 
alized agency  should  have  at  its  disposal 
the  following  specialized  skills,  facilities, 
and  resources: 

Psychiatric  consultation. 

Home  economics  consultation. 

Legal  aid  service. 

Visiting  housekeepers  or  homemakers 
service. 

Foster  home  care  for  children. 

Foster  day  care  for  children. 

Parent-child  boarding  homes. 

Travelers  Aid  service. 

Institutional  care. 

All  of  these  specialties  are  particular 
tools  needed  in  individual  cases — some  to 
insure  a  rounded  diagnosis  of  the  problem, 
some  to  carry  out  particular  features  of  a 
total  casework  plan.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  foster  home  care  and  travelers'  service, 
are  specialized  extensions  of  the  casework 
process  itself.  Others,  like  psychiatric  and 
legal  aid,  require  the  skills  of  other  pro- 
fessions. In  the  social  area  they  are  akin 


to  medical  specialties  and  resources  whi 
likewise  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  t 
agency  if  it  is  to  make  and  carry  o 
family  plans  for  total  needs. 

There  is  a  potential  advantage  in  ha 
ing  as  many  as  possible  of  these  specializ 
services,  particularly  those  which  a 
casework  specialties,  administered  ant 
financed  through  the  central  caseworl 
agency.  A  single  administration  can  givi 
assurance  that  they  will  be  available  wher 
needed  and  that  they  will  be  used  as  par 
of  a  plan  designed  to  cope  with  the  wholi 
range  of  problems  present  in  a  givei 
family  situation.  Equally  is  it  a  guaran 
tee  against  piecemeal,  unrelated  efforts  ti 
solve  different  manifestations  of  persona 
or  family  difficulty,  a  chief  weakness  o 
the  casework  program  in  many  cities 
When  the  specialized  service  is  the  onl; 
service  needed,  there  is  no  logical  reasoi 
why  it  cannot  be  equally  well  renderet 
as  part  of  a  generalized  agency  as  by  at 
agency  set  up  for  that  exclusive  purpose 

Practically,  however,  in  Syracuse  as  ii 
most  communities,  certain  of  these  specia 
tools  were  administered  by  separate  agen 
cies  which  have  that  as  their  exclusive  o 
at  least  principal  function.  In  some  cases 
a  merger  may  be  both  desirable  and  prac 
tical,  and  in  Syracuse  the  consolidation  o 
the  children's  agency  with  the  centra 
casework  agency  was  recommended.  Par 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  children's  institu 
tions,  but  also  in  other  instances,  wi 
recommended  that  working  agreements  bi 
undertaken,  not  only  to  insure  that  servici 
to  the  central  agency  would  be  availabli 
when  needed,  but  that  service  would  b< 
given  in  accordance  with  plans  that  tool 
into  full  account  all  of  the  needs  presen: 
in  a  total  situation. 

Outpost  Referral  Service 

A  fourth  principle  is  that  applicatior 
for  service  to  this  central  diagnostic  anc 
treatment  agency  cannot  be  left  wholly  t( 
happenstance  if  the  agency  is  to  play  ai 
effective  role  in  the  organized  communitj 
program  for  prevention.  Instead,  then 
need  to  be  systematic  plans  for  case  find 
ing — an  organized  effort  to  reach  peoph 
who  need  service  and  who  may  not  know 
of  its  availability,  or  indeed  may  not  rea 
lize  that  their  troubles  are  of  the  sort  thai 
can  be  helped  by  an  agency  of  this  kind 
Particularly  are  such  procedures  needec 
to  discover  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  earliei 
stages,  when  there  is  much  more  oppor 
tunity  for  constructive  help,  than  aftei 
families  have  been  broken  up  or  pattern; 
of  anti-social  behavior  firmly  fixed. 

This  part  of  the  community  progran 
for  prevention  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage  of  development,  and  future  experi- 
ence will  dictate  the  most  suitable  pat- 
tern of  community  organization.  In  Syra- 
cuse, we  recommend  that  within  the  cen- 
tral casework  agency  itself  there  be  estab- 
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lished  a  department  of  outpost  intake 
service  for  "...  the  early  identification 
and  orderly  referral  of  families  in  need 
of  service."  In  charge  should  be  a  super- 
visor, well  trained  and  experienced  in  in- 
take and  referral  procedures,  and  with  a 
good  public  relations  sense.  In  general, 
the  working  plan  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  public  school  system,  a  liaison 
caseworker  from  the  agency  would  work 
with    the    attendance    department    school 
specialists,   and   with   the  various  school 
principals  in  identifying  cases  of  behavior 
or  adjustment  difficulties,  and  in  facilitat- 
ing  the    referral    of    these   cases   to   the 
agency  for  service.     It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  with  represen- 
tation from  the  schools  be  set  up  as  an 
advisory  group  to  this  service — under  the 
council  of  social  agencies. 

2.  Similarly,  a  liaison  caseworker  would 
work  with  the  crime  prevention  bureau 
and   a  recommended   advisory  committee 
with   representation   from   the   police   de- 
partment. 

3.  During  the  demobilization  period,  it 
was  anticipated  that  Syracuse  would  have 
a   veterans  service   center,   serving   as   a 
central  referral  point  for  servicemen  and 
industrial  workers.     Here,  also,  a  liaison 
caseworker  would  be  needed. 

4.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  many  of 
the  families  under  care  of  the  department 
of  public  welfare  present  problems  of  so- 
cial adjustment  as  well  as  of  economic 
need.     Careful  referral  of  such  cases  for 
diagnostic  and  treatment  service  should  be 
an  important  part  of  any  systematic  case 
finding  procedure.  In  Syracuse,  we  recom- 
mended that  the  department  itself  employ 
a  well  trained  caseworker  who,  as  a  rov- 
ing consultant,  would  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  department  of  outpost 
services  of  the  central  casework  agencies. 
All  referrals  from  one  agency  to  the  other 
would  be  made  through  her. 

5.  In  general,  also,  the  division  of  out- 
post services  would  be  responsible  for  the 
long  time  cultivation  of  contacts  with  key 
people  in  industrial  plants,  labor  unions, 
churches,  and  in  the  adult  probation  de- 
partments, hospitals,  nursing,  group  work, 
and  other  agencies  that  come  in  contact 
with  numbers  of  people  with  actual  or 
potential  social  problems. 

One  means  of  facilitating  contacts  with 
these  different  groups  is  the  establishment 
of  referral  centers  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  city  and  in  some  of  the 
suburban  communities.  Caseworkers,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  out- 
post and  intake  service,  would  be  assigned 
to  these  centers  for  designated  desk  hours. 
These  branch  offices  would  serve  much  the 
same  purpose  as  neighborhood  maternal 
and  infant  centers,  which  are  open  at 
specified  hours  during  the  week,  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  but  also  to  serve  as  spear- 


heads for  the  spread  of  information  and 
understanding  about  the  whole  infant  wel- 
fare program. 

Before  Homes  Break  Up 

A  fifth  and  final  principle  stems  from 
the  fact  that  when  sample  case  histories 
are  traced,  of  criminals,  juvenile  delin- 
quents, neglected  children,  and  other  in- 
dividuals manifesting  more  serious  evi- 
dences of  social  breakdown,  broken  homes 
invariably  appear  with  high  frequency  in 
their  backgrounds.  Social  attitudes,  char- 
acter, behavior  patterns  are  formed  at  an 
early  age,  within  the  intimate  circle  of 
family  life.  When  for  any  reason  family 
life  is  abnormal,  behavior  patterns  may  be 
established  that  will  make  for  trouble. 

The  decision  of  whether  or  not  any 
child  should  be  separated  from  his  own 
home  and  placed  with  relatives,  in  a  foster 
home  or  an  institution,  thus  represents  an 
extremely  important  one.  And  it  seems 
logical  that  this  decision,  together  with 
the  plans  for  the  child's  care  and  the  pos- 
sible rehabilitation  of  his  own  family, 
should  be  made  with  all  the  wisdom  the 
community  can  muster.  Specifically,  in 
Syracuse  we  recommended  the  device  of  a 
screening  committee,  which  has  worked 


well  in  other  communities  that  have  ex- 
perimented with  it. 

Such  a  committee  would  be  made  up  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  agencies 
that  might  have  responsibilities  in  a  par- 
ticular case — the  non-sectarian  casework 
agency ;  the  two  sectarian  casework  agen- 
cies; the  assistance  division  and  the  child 
welfare  division  of  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment ;  the  department  of  veterans  as- 
sistance; the  Juvenile  Court;  the  pupil  ad- 
justment department  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation (when  established).  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  council  of  social  agencies, 
with  a  secretary  possessed  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  community  organization  skill. 

All  cases  where  removal  of  a  child  from 
his  own  home  is  under  consideration 
would  be  brought  to  this  committee  with 
case  data  carefully  prepared  for  clinical 
discussion.  The  committee  would  then 
determine  whether  or  not  removal  is  ad- 
visable; if  so,  which  agency  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  child  and  which  for 
the  family;  the  method  of  removal — 
voluntary  or  by  court  action.  In  addition, 
the  committee  would  formulate  the  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  by  treatment,  fore- 
cast the  period  that  the  child  would  need 


Backwoods  Recruit 
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I  hunted  him  in  swamp  and  dune 
I  sent  a  runner  dressed  in  red ; 
Where  corn  leaves  waved,  the  runner  sped 
With  clarion  of  fearful  tune; 
Where  tall  pines  toppled  freshly  hewn 
Within  forgotten  forests'  spread 
The  scarlet  messenger,  with  dread 
Announcement,  sought  him ;  soon  too  soon 
I  found  him  hungry,  gave  him  meat; 
I   found   him  sick   and   made   him   well ; 
I  clothed  him,  put  shoes  on  his  feet; 
And  taught  him  how  to  read  and  spell ; 
He  learned  to  write  his  name — then   I 
Who  healed   him,  sent  him   out  to  die. 

II. 

A  year  ago  his  feet  were  bare 

As  he  picked  worms  off  long  thick  leaves 

And  snipped  the  suckers  so  the  sheaves 

Of  bright  tobacco  might  appear 

In  longer  and  more  golden  spear ; 

A  year  ago  the  April  air 

Found  passage  through  his  cabin's  eaves; 

And  in  their  ragged  denim  sleeves, 

His  arms  chopped  corn  and  cotton,  where 

In  round  on  round  of  nights  and  days 

Grim  ignorance  and  poverty 

Partook  of  all  his  humble  ways; 

A  year  ago — but  look   now — see 

The  young  recruit  with  healthy  eye 

Has  learned  to  write  his  name  and — die. 


III. 


On  far  Bataan,  in  Java's  sea 

He  knew  enough  to  fight  for  us; 

The  flight  of  planes  he  could  discuss 

In  syllables  not  known  to  me; 

He  knew  the  bomber's  pedigree, 

What  gave  the  motor  impetus ; 

Then,  quiet  in  the  machine  gun's  fuss, 

He  joined  the  heroes'  coterie. 

He  was  a  man  just  passed  first  youth 

Yet  never  knew  that  youth  was  his, 

For  poor,  unlearned,  unclad,  uncouth, 

The  most  he  knew  was  miseries; 

He   was    not    worth    our    tax    to    teach, 

Who  lies  dead  on  a  foreign  beach. 

IV. 

Yet  where  he  lies,  there  I  lie,  too; 

His  blood  is  my  blood  flowing  red  ; 

With  his  death,  part  of  me  is  dead ; 

If  he  had  dreams,  they  are  all  through, 

If  he  were  brave  or  nobly  true, 

That  all  is  gone,  and  with  it  sped 

That  part  of  me,  infiltrated 

With  what  of  humanness  he  knew. 

Yet  he  was  little  worth  to  me, 

As  I  saw  him  upon  the  way, 

A  shambling  failure,  never  free 

Of  ignorance  and  fear  of  day: 

Now,  he  has  died  heroical 

For  things  he  never  knew  at  all. 
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to  be  cared  for  away  from  his  own  home, 
and  establish  a  definite  time  when  the  case 
would  be  brought  before  the  committee 
for  a  check  on  progress. 

It  is  quite  true  that  acceptance  of  this 
procedure  means  that  each  agency  in- 
volved gives  up  its  right  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  all  the  others — in  cases  where 
the  break  up  of  a  family  is  involved.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  interests  of  the 
child  and  of  his  family  would  be  served 
by  the  collective  resources  of  the  com- 
munity in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  that 
many  cases  would  be  handled  without  the 
present  necessity  for  official  court  action. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
a  procedure  which  substantially  reduces 
the  number  of  apparently  unavoidable 
separations. 

Casework  Corning  of  Age 

The  techniques  and  skills  of  social  case- 
work must  indeed  be  the  keystone  to  any 
fundamental  community  plan  for  dealing 


with  the  problems  of  social  maladjustment 
and  the  prevention  of  social  breakdown. 
But  they  are  only  the  keystone.  Profes- 
sional skill,  if  not  built  into  a  pattern  of 
community  organization  that  will  insure 
its  most  effective  use,  will  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  for  its  service,  already  welling  up, 
from  the  inevitable  social  dislocations  of 
the  postwar  years. 

A  growing  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  community  planning  to  the  fu- 
ture of  casework  service  gives  encouraging 
evidence  that  casework  is  coming  of  age. 
Its  spokesmen  are  less  defensive  about  its 
relationship  to  relief,  more  sure  of  its 
values  to  families  with  behavior  and  ad- 
justment problems  regardless  of  economic 
status ;  less  insistent  upon  an  acceptance  of 
the  mysteries  of  its  techniques ;  more  con- 
fident that  the  value  of  its  professional 
skills  can  rest  upon  an  evaluation  of  their 
results.  Full  maturity  is  evolving  from 
sound,  objective  community  planning  for 
the  prevention  of  social  breakdown. 


Planning  Based  On  Facts 

RUTH  Y.  SCHIFFMAN 

Three  years'   experimentation  with  the  social  breakdown  index,  de- 
scribed  by   the   chest  and   council   executive   of  Greensboro,   N.   C. 


ASOCIAL  breakdown  study 
wouldn't  mean  anything  to  under- 
privileged boys  but  it  has  become  the 
king  pin  in  social  service  program  plan- 
ning in  this  city.  .  .  .  The  organizations 
in  Greensboro  concerned  with  wiping  out 
juvenile  delinquency  can  look  to  the  facts 
and  figures  on  delinquency  in  the  1943 
study  (of  social  breakdown)  and  can 
mold  their  programs  along  lines  that  will 
bring  these  figures  lower  each  year.  .  .  . 
But  the  1943  social  breakdown  study  is 
not  concerned  with  juvenile  delinquency 
alone.  It  is  ...  a  record  of  social  up- 
heaval in  Greensboro  and  covers  the 
fields  of  adult  crime,  delinquency,  divorce, 
child  neglect,  mental  disease,  mental  de- 
ficiency, and  illegitimacy.  ...  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  months  and  weeks  of  checking 
court  records,  files  and  lawyers'  data.  .  .  . 
From  the  three  consecutive  breakdown 
studies  in  Greensboro  has  come  invaluable 
information  that  has  assisted  public  and 
private  agencies  to  do  a  better  job  of 
casework.  The  effort  has  also  been  a 
springboard  to  another  step  in  social  ser- 
vice in  the  city." 

These  excerpts  from  the  Greensboro 
Record  of  May  18,  1944,  are  evidence 
of  the  interest  stirred  up  in  our  com- 
munity during  the  past  three  years  by 
data  secured  in  using  the  new  statistical 
procedures  suggested  in  1939  by  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.'s  special 
bulletin  No.  100,  "Social  Breakdown— A 


Plan  for  Measurement  and  Control."  Un- 
derpinning this  growing  community  in- 
terest has  been  solid  work  through  the 
council  of  social  agencies,  which  has  re- 
sulted in: 

Improvement  in  the  statistical  validity 
of  the  index  itself. 

Better  record  keeping  on  the  part  of 
individual  agencies. 

Better  coordination  among  the  agencies 
concerned  with  behavior  problems. 

Suggestive  evidence  that  cooperative 
procedures  focused  on  difficult  problem 
cases  helps  reduce  "social  breakdown." 

How  has  this  come  about? 

Facts  Before  Planning 

About  four  years  ago,  some  of  our  so- 
cial service  leaders  stopped  to  take  stock 
of  the  value  of  our  council  of  social 
agencies  as  a  force  in  the  community. 
They  quickly  realized  that  we  fell  far 
short  of  meeting  three  principles  basic  to 
good  council  work,  namely:  fact-finding 
as  a  basis  of  planning;  encouragement  of 
experimentation  in  social  work ;  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  private  agencies. 

Leaders  of  the  council  had  read  with 
interest  the  bulletin  mentioned  above,  for 
they  realized  that  our  own  program  was 
particularly  weak  in  this  field.  This  bul- 
letin suggested  statistical  procedures  for 
consolidating  facts  about  delinquency, 
crime,  child  neglect,  illegitimacy,  divorce, 


mental  disease,  mental  deficiency,  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  practically  usable  in 
community  planning  and  community  or- 
ganization. In  one  sense  the  procedures 
recommended  were  quite  simple — a  cen- 
tral file  with  a  card  for  each  family  known 
to  the  courts  or  other  official  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  these  problems,  and  a  final 
count  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  duplica- 
tions eliminated,  of  the  net  number  of 
families  that  had  fallen  into  any  one  of 
these  seven  social  breakdown  categories. 
With  this  figure  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
a  rate  based  on  the  total  number  of 
families  in  the  community  that  gives  at 
least  a  rough  index  of  the  spread  of  these 
different  kinds  of  behavior  difficulties.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  basic  facts  such  as  these 
were  essential  to  any  practical  plans  foi 
the  improvement  of  the  services  that  were 
related  to  these  problems. 

The  final  push  which  decided  us  to  un- 
dertake this  project  came  in  1941,  when 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Institute  chose  the  "prevention  of  social 
breakdown"  as  the  subject  for  its  1942 
session,  and  selected  Greensboro  as  one  of 
seven  southern  cities  to  collect  data  for 
presentation  and  discussion.  We  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  the  institute  would 
find  this  session  so  profitable  that  thr 
topic  would  be  continued  for  a  second 
and  then  a  third  year,  but  this  chance  to 
compare  our  own  experience  with  that  of 
other  cities  has  undoubtedly  helped  us 
materially  in  clarifying  our  own  thinking 
and  procedures. 

Trial  and  Error 

When  we  came  to  the  practical  task  of 
collecting  the  statistical  data,  we  ran  into 
many  obstacles,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  general  plan  had  been  out- 
lined clearly  enough,  but  many  specific  lo- 
cal adaptations  were  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  of  a  frank  trial  and  error  ap- 
proach has  brought  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  constructive  local  results  because 
of  the  realization  that  they  were  our 
"trials"  and  our  "errors." 

The  first  compromise  we  had  to  make 
came  because  the  council  had  no  statis- 
tician or  trained  research  person  on  its 
staff.  However,  the  sociology  department 
of  the  Women's  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  agreed  to  give  credit 
to  students  in  an  advanced  class  in  social 
research  for  work  on  the  project.  This 
solution  proved  to  be  no  "error."  Under 
supervision,  the  girls  successfully  collected 
the  case  by  case  information  from  the 
various  courts  and  agencies  and  gained  in- 
valuable knowledge,  both  about  the  na- 
ture of  these  problem  families  and  about 
the  official  agencies  that  deal  with  them. 
In  the  second  year,  one  of  the  girls  who 
had  been  a  member  of  this  class,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  council  on  a  part  time 
basis  to  collect  the  1942  data. 
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A  major  obstacle  was  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  records  in  many  of  the  agencies. 
For  example,  records  on  adult  crime  at 
our  city  court  were  inaccurate;  and  lack 
of  information  about  race,  address,  age, 
and  occupation  made  positive  family 
identification  most  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. While  part  of  this  handicap  was 
overcome  by  constant  reference  and  cross 
checking  at  the  social  service  exchange, 
this  was  not  very  satisfactory  because  our 
exchange  was  too  newly  established. 
While  all  possible  techniques  were  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented, we  realized  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  that  we  had  not  been  too  successful. 
But  the  judges  and  other  court  officials 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  study, 
and  have  progressively  improved  their 
basic  record  keeping.  And  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  council  for  the  past 
three  years,  when  the  results  of  our  study 
have  been  presented,  all  of  the  court  of- 
ficials have  been  present  and  expressed  in- 
tense interest. 

The  records  of  our  Juvenile  Court 
were  excellent  on  all  official  cases  but 
rather  sketchy  on  unofficial  cases  of  de- 
linquency and  child  neglect.  In  1942  the 
Juvenile  Court  voluntarily  began  to  re- 
cord all  necessary  information  on  unof- 
ficial as  well  as  official  cases. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  divorce  data 
ran  into  a  sizable  stumbling  block.  The 
difficulty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
North  Carolina  divorce  law  allows  a 
person  to  secure  a  divorce  in  any  county 
of  the  state  even  though  he  or  she  may  not 
be  a  resident  of  that  county,  and  does  not 
require  that  any  record  be  made  as  to  the 
county  residence  of  the  divorce  applicant. 
And  no  identifying  information  is  avail- 
able as  to  color,  age,  or  occupation.  As  a 
result,  divorce  figures  in  the  1941  study 
were  most  inaccurate.  However,  before 
the  1942  study  was  started,  we  hit  on  a 
clue  which  produced  a  complete  remedy 
for  our  problem.  It  was  found  that  ap- 
plication papers  for  divorce  gave  the  name 
of  the  lawyer  handling  the  case,  and  after 
some  interpretation  of  the  value  of  the 
study,  the  lawyers  of  the  city  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  complete  and  ac- 
curate identifying  information  from  their 
office  files.  This  plan  has  been  followed 
in  both  1942  and  1943,  and  in  addition 
to  giving  us  accurate  divorce  data,  has  also 
made  for  increasing  cooperation  between 
lawyers  and  service  agencies. 

The  statistics  on  mental  disease  and 
mental  deficiency  are  limited  to  the  of- 
ficial commitments  to  public  institutions 
and  very  little  can  be  done  to  get  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  extent  of  these 
two  important  problems.  Unfortunately, 
also,  there  is  stigma  attached  to  commit- 
ment to  a  state  institution,  and  most  pa- 
tients who  are  financially  able  go  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  It  has  been  impossible 


The  Social  Breakdown  Rate  for  1941,  1942,  and  1943  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  by  Category,  by  Number  of  Families,  and  by  Rate  per 
Thousand  Families. 

Category  of                                           Number  of                             Rale  per  1,000  Families 

Breakdown 

Families 

in  the  Community 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Crime 

2,843 

2,298 

2,038 

189.53 

153.20 

135.80 

Delinquency 

196 

221 

241 

13.07 

14.66 

16.07 

Divorce 

168 

140 

163 

11.20 

9.33 

10.87 

Neglect 

26 

39 

45 

1.73 

2.60 

3.00 

Mental   Disease 

50 

40 

38 

3.33 

2.66 

2.53 

Mental   Deficiency 

2 

7 

1 

.13 

.46 

.07 

Illegitimacy 

88 

139 

89 

5.87 

9.26 

5.95 

Dup.  Total 

3,373 

2,884 

2,615 

Undup.  Total 

3,309 

2,803 

2,555 

220.6 

186.8 

170.0 

in  secure  these  records.  But  the  process 
of  collecting  the  data  from  the  state  in- 
stitutions has  revealed  a  situation  of 
which  the  public  was  not  generally  aware. 
Because  of  crowded  conditions,  many  per- 
sons are  not  institutionalized  who  should 
be,  and  records  of  those  who  should  be  on 
the  waiting  list  are  very  meager.  Among 
<ocial  agencies  there  has  grown  up  an 
attitude  of  "What's  the  use  in  reporting 
mental  deficiency?  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  to  provide  institutional  care." 
We  are  hoping  that  the  interest  in  our 
statistical  reports  will  sometime  help  to 
bring  about  a  legislative  miracle  and  se- 
cure for  us  the  facilities  we  so  badly  need. 

The  Facts  Showed 

When  we  concluded  our  tabulation  at 
the  end  of  each  year ;  we  found  what  our 
data  looked  like.  [See  above.] 

We  do  not  as  yet  attach  too  much 
significance  to  the  changes  in  rate  from 
year  to  year,  for  we  know  that  there  were 
many  errors  in  the  first  two  years,  due  to 
inadequate  records.  As  these  are  elimi- 
nated, however,  and  our  procedures  be- 
come standardized,  changes  both  in  the 
total  rate  and  the  separate  categories  are 
giving  us  clues  to  factors  influencing  the 
trend  that  bear  analysis:  and  are  helpful 
in  planning  on  program  and  publicizing 
the  need  for  services  which  we  do  not 
have. 

Even  the  elimination  of  statistical 
errors,  however,  has  not  changed  the  un- 
derlying fact  which  shocked  us  when  the 
figures  were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  That  is  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  number  of  families  who  each 
year  experience  a  social  dislocation  serious 
enough  to  require  some  kind  of  court  or 
other  official  action.  This  was  news — and 
bad  news  even  to  our  social  agencies. 

It  was  particularly  so  because  we  have 
always  thought,  and  still  do  think,  of 
(ireensboro  as  a  relatively  stable  southern 
community.  With  a  population  of  60,000, 
its  social  and  economic  structure  is  quite 
diverse.  Twenty-three  percent  of  its 
working  population  is  in  industry,  but 
there  is  also  a  surprisingly  well  balanced 
number  of  professional  personnel  due  to 


the  location  of  many  colleges  (white  and 
\egro)  within  the  city,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  the  home  office  for  one 
national  insurance  company  and  branch  or 
agency  office  for  about  one  hundred  other 
insurance  companies.  We  are  the  distribut- 
ing center  for  the  area,  with  many  whole- 
sale companies  operating  here — and  the 
shopping  center  for  a  large  rural  popula- 
tion in  our  own  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties. 

There  was  little  comfort  for  us  in  the 
fact  that  the  other  cities  reporting  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  Institute  also  showed  a  high 
rate,  some  of  them  higher  than  ours.  Our 
concern  increased  when,  in  1942,  a  large 
military  camp,  housing  many  thousand 
soldiers,  was  established  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city.  We  were  soon 
faced  with  inadequate  housing,  an  in- 
crease in  undesirable  recreation  interests 
among  all  age  groups,  an  emergent  need 
for  more  and  better  recreation  for  teen- 
agers. 

Practically,  as  our  tables  tend  to  show, 
some  of  our  worst  fears  have  proved  un- 
justified. Our  rates  established  by  the 
social  breakdown  procedures  failed  to  rise 
in  substantial  proportion.  And  in  1943 
we  made  a  special  and  supplemental  ef- 
fort to  run  down  cases  that  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  military  establishment. 
While  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, we  have  come  to  see  that  the 
camp  did  not  create  new  problems  as  such, 
although  it  does  accentuate  some  of  the 
conditions  and  situations  out  of  which 
problems  develop.  The  preventive  meas- 
ures necessary  in  wartime,  however,  are 
basically  those  needed  in  peacetime — and 
the  fact  that  we  were  already  thinking  in 
these  terms  before  the  camp  was  estab- 
lished made  it  possible  to  expand  our  pro- 
grams of  recreation  and  other  services 
more  intelligently  and  rapidly  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Coordination  Brings  Results 

Both  our  1941    and   1942  studies  had 

shown  that  many  different  social  agencies, 

both  public  and  private,  at  different  times 

had  given  various  types  of  service  to  the 

families  in  the  social  breakdown  file.  So 
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in  1942  \ve  decided  to  make  a  special  case 
study  of  a  selected  group  of  families  to 
see  what  we  could  find  out  about  the 
problems  of  coordination. 

Thirty-five  families  were  finally  se- 
lected, and  the  study  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  council 
of  social  agencies  representing  the  inter- 
ested groups.  Agency  case  records  were 
read,  analyzed,  and  tabulated  to  determine 
not  only  the  type  of  social  problems  found 
in  the  families,  but  also  to  see  how  much 
casework  service  had  been  provided  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  participating  agen- 
cies were  cooperating  on  a  unified  plan  for 
the  family.  All  of  these  families  had  been 
known  to  the  public  welfare  department 
and  the  Juvenile  Court,  twenty-one  to  the 
medical  and  hospitalization  fund,  our 
medical  social  work  agency.  We  have  no 
private  family  agency,  and  depend  upon 
these  three  agencies  for  our  casework  serv- 
ice. In  addition,  twenty-three  families 
were  known  to  our  nursing  council. 
Eighteen  were  known  to  all  four  agencies. 

An  evaluation  of  the  psychological 
forces  at  work  in  these  families  was  im- 
possible, but  there  was  considerable  in- 
formation available  in  the  case  histories 
regarding  the  economic,  social,  and  physi- 
cal problems  involved.  Some  degree  of 
economic  insecurity  had  been  evident  in 
these  families  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
thirty  of  them  having  received  extensive 
direct  relief.  Only  two  of  the  families 
were  rated  by  the  caseworkers  as  having 
even  a  fair  economic  standard  of  living. 

"Rationing"  of  social  problems  was  cer- 
tainly unknown — they  were  plentiful.  In 
addition  to  adult  crime  in  twenty-one  of 
the  families,  illegitimacy  in  seven,  divorce 
in  two,  and  neglect  in  one  family,  there 
was  a  weighty  number  of  social  problems 
not  included  in  the  authoritative  social 
breakdown  classifications.  Twenty-five  of 
the  families  had  been  broken  homes  dur- 
ing recent  years ;  in  eleven,  the  father  had 
served  or  was  serving  a  prison  term ;  in 


nine,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  was  de- 
ceased; in  thirteen,  one  parent  had  de- 
serted ;  and  in  two  families,  the  parents 
were  divorced.  In  twenty-two  families 
there  was  truancy  or  some  other  school  ' 
problem.  A  total  of  sixty-six  different  so- 
cial problems  was  classified  in  these  thirty- 
five  families. 

Health  problems  were  likewise  numer- 
ous— 30  percent  of  the  families  having  re- 
ceived service  from  some  hospital  clinic 
or  other  health  agency. 

With  this  picture  before  us  of  many 
different  kinds  of  problems  and  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  service,  we  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  agency  co- 
operation. With  the  case  material  before 
them,  our  committee  sitting  as  a  case  con- 
ference rated  each  case  as  good,  fair,  or 
poor  in  cooperative  effort.  According  to 
these  ratings,  there  was  good  agency  co- 
operation in  nine  of  the  families,  fair 
cooperation  in  eight,  and  little  or  no  co- 
operation in  eighteen.  Evidence  also 
seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
agencies  were  making  more  effort  to  work 
together  on  the  families  with  less  hopeful 
prognosis  than  they  were  on  the  cases  with 
a  more  hopeful  prognosis. 

The  information  produced  by  this  study 
set  the  stage  for  a  group  of  meetings  with 
the  social  workers  and  the  casework 
agencies,  and  also  for  a  series  of  meetings 
by  the  casework  division  of  the  council  of 
social  agencies.  Interest  in  developing 
better  referral  practices  and  more  clearly 
cut  division  of  responsibility  has  been 
greatly  stimulated,  and  regular  monthly 
meetings  have  continued  for  the  past  two 
years,  even  straight  through  the  summer 
months.  Interagency  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing early  plans  for  the  utilization  of  all 
the  community  resources  in  individual 
cases  has  steadily  improved. 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  better  coordination  will  solve 
at  least  some  of  the  problems  of  our  social 
breakdown  families,  evidence  does  point 


in  that  direction.  All  of  the  thirty-five 
families  selected  for  our  study  had  had  a 
social  breakdown  in  both  1941  and  1942. 
But  in  1943,  after  our  case  conferences 
had  been  going  for  a  year,  twelve  were 
missing.  The  Juvenile  Court  records 
showed  that  the  children  from  these 
twelve  families  had  all  been  excused  from 
probation  and  had  had  no  new  record  in 
1943.  The  department  of  public  welfare 
reported  that  seven  of  these  twelve  cases 
were  closed ;  that  of  the  five  still  in 
the  active  file,  one  was  for  hospitalization 
assistance,  one  old  age  assistance  and  three 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

Planning  for  the  Future 

As  we  look  to  the  future  and  to  a  re- 
turn of  peacetime  activities,  we  are  sure 
that  the  data  from  our  social  breakdown 
index  will  continue  to  give  us  informa- 
tion that  will  be  valuable  in  planning  and 
improving  our  services.  For  example,  from 
the  index  we  are  now  able  to  make  up  a 
list  of  boys  from  these  families  who  should 
be  included  in  our  summer  camp  program 
and  our  year  round  agency  programs  for 
underprivileged  boys.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  "the  juvenile  de- 
linquent of  today  is  the  future  criminal 
of  tomorrow,"  we  should  be  able  to  keep 
many  a  delinquent  boy  or  girl  out  of  the 
adult  court  by  giving  to  him  or  to  her 
the  advantages  of  scouting,  of  "Y"  work, 
and  of  group  recreation  and  training. 

Our  experience  already  shows  that  the 
facts  revealed  by  these  statistical  pro- 
cedures can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  improve 
our  records,  as  a  guide  for  coordination 
among  community  agencies,  as  a  pointer 
to  the  kinds  of  services  needed  by  families 
experiencing  certain  types  of  breakdown. 
In  addition,  the  increasing  awareness  of 
these  facts  by  the  community  has  stimu- 
lated the  serious  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
our  whole  community  program  of  social 
service.  Greensboro  feels  that  it  is  really 
commencing  to  do  community  planning. 


Midmonthly  Membership  Campaign 


"Quota  twenty-five — reported  twenty-five 
— more  to  come,"  was  the  succinct  manner 
in  which  Judge  Walter  Scott  Criswell, 
Florida  state  chairman,  relayed  the  news 
that  Florida  becomes  the  first  state  to  ob- 
tain its  quota  in  .Surrey  Midmonthly's 
membership  campaign.  Florida  has  taken 
the  lead  from  the  beginning,  and  to  go 
over  the  top  now,  when  many  people  are 
busy  with  community  chest  campaigns  and 
other  fall  duties,  is  a  real  tribute  to  Judge 
Criswell  and  his  committee:  Sherwood  H. 
Smith  of  the  Jacksonville  Community 
Chest;  Eunice  Minton,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare;  Mrs.  Lillian  Dasher,  Fam- 
ily Service  Association,  Tampa;  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  O'Brien,  Community  Chest  of  Tampa. 


Roy  Sorenson,  general  campaign  chair- 
man, announces  two  new  chairmen,  bring- 
ing our  roll  call  to  forty-five  states,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C..  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
Lewis  R.  Barrett  of  the  Community  War 
Services  division  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  has  taken  the  chairmanship  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  is  proceeding 
immediately  to  organize  his  committee.  Far 
across  the  country,  in  Idaho,  Janet  Smith 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, Child  Welfare  Services,  will  serve  as 
state  chairman.  In  Oklahoma,  the  new 
chairman,  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Conhaim,  ably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Lucile  Mulhall,  is  already 
showing  excellent  results. 

A.  A.  Heckman,  Minnesota  state  chair- 


man, (with  fifty  of  his  quota  of  seventy- 
five  members  reported  so  far)  writes  that 
Ann  Kaufman  replaces  Frank  Hertel  as 
chairman  of  the  Minneapolis  committee, 
and  that  John  Poor  is  replacing  Louis 
Towley  in  campaigning  among  the  rural 
counties.  Marrion  E.  Waite,  Vermont  state 
chairman,  has  reported  that  Helen  Howe 
of  Springfield  and  Myrtle  Gray  of  Bur- 
lington are  serving  on  the  state  committee; 
and  Louise  A.  Root,  Wisconsin  chairman, 
writes  that  Helen  I.  Clarke  will  head  the 
Madison  area. 

This  nationwide  campaign  has  already 
added  600  new  members  to  Survey  Asso- 
ciates. 

Goal — at  the  year's  end — 1,000. 
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Clinical  Rehabilitation 

FREDERICK  W.  NOVIS 

The  assistant  director  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bureau  of  Rehab- 
ilitation  Service   tells   about   a  new  method  in  vocational    aid. 


SPEEDY  vocational  adjustment  is  im- 
portant to  the  successful   rehabilita- 
Ition   of   returning  servicemen  who  have 
^suffered  war  injuries.     So  is  it  also  for 
I  many  handicapped  civilians,  who  for  the 
first  time  have  found  industry  willing  to 
give  them  a  job. 

A  year  ago  I  directed  a  study  of  a 
group  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  All 
were  residents  in  a  veterans  home.  A 
total  of  369  men  were  interviewed  and 
their  case  records  studied.  The  purpose 
was  to  determine  what  could  be  done  to 
help  some  of  them  back  to  self-support. 
Twenty  men  were  selected  as  most  likely 
to  profit  from  rehabilitation  service.  They 
were  enrolled  in  a  standard  machine  op- 
eration course  and  provided  with  trans- 
portation, maintenance,  appliances  when 
needed,  work  tools,  work  clothing,  and 
so  on.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  group 
completed  the  training  successfully,  and 
90  percent  of  this  group  were  offered  jobs 
consistent  with  their  ability,  skill,  and 
interests.  The  mean  wage  offered  was 
$42  a  week. 

The  experiment  on  the  whole  was  a 
failure.  Its  lack  of  success  indicates  the 
difficulty  of  rehabilitating  a  person  who 
has  been  unadjusted  for  a  long  time.  Only 
30  percent  of  the  men  were  faithful 
workers  for  three  months  or  more;  10 
percent  failed  to  investigate  the  job  op- 
portunities offered;  13  percent  failed  to 
report  for  work  after  having  been  told 
by  an  employer  that  they  were  hired ; 
45  percent  accepted  work,  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  varying  periods  of  time 
(average  one  month)  and  then,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  quit  the  job.  Alcohol- 
ism was  the  cause  of  the  low  rate  of  suc- 
cess in  eight  out  of  nine  cases. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  speedily 
completing  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  civilian  handicapped.  Industry 
still  needs  to  make  a  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower.  Many  handicapped 
individuals  have  been  employed  who,  in 
normal  times,  would  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  adjust  or  rehabilitate.  But 
alert  personnel  men  are  looking  to  the 
future  and  planning  to  release  workers 
whom  they  cannot  continue  to  carry  on 
their  payroll  as  production  decreases. 
Handicapped  workers  who  have  not 
achieved  full  productive  ability  will 
naturally  be  affected.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  union  seniority,  for  those 
most  likely  to  go  will  be  the  severely 
handicapped  who  have  only  recently 


secured  work.  The  time  for  maximum 
readjustment  is  now,  before  they  are  laid 
off,  or  while  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  other  jobs  are  still  present. 

A  Clinical  Program 

Since  1942,  the  Connecticut  State  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation  Service  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  clinical  procedure 
which  has  demonstrably  speeded  up  the 
rehabilitation  process.  Three  weaknesses 
in  earlier  plans  led  directly  to  its  de- 
velopment. First,  neither  the  personnel 
nor  the  techniques  of  the  psychology  de- 
partments of  our  universities  and  colleges 
had  been  extensively  used  in  solving  the 
adjustment  problems  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  Indeed,  psychologists  were 
generally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  our 
rehabilitation  service.  Second,  the  medical 
profession  in  general  was  little  aware  or 
interested  in  problems  of  rehabilitation. 
Medical  reports  which  came  to  us  on 
individual  cases  were  disjointed,  imper- 
sonal, and  routine.  Third,  employers 
either  feared  to  hire  handicapped  persons, 
or  were  apathetic  about  the  problem  and 
misunderstood  our  service.  Since  the 
final  goal  of  an  adjustment  is  satisfactory 
employment,  such  an  attitude  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  barrier  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  large  groups  of  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  plan  began  with  a  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  as  rapidly  as  possible 
a  more  complete  utilization  of  the  com- 
bined resources  of  psychology,  medicine, 
and  industry. 

How  the  Clinic  Operates 

A  description  of  the  first  clinic,  held 
Sunday,  March  15,  1942,  at  New  Haven, 
will  make  clear  how  the  clinic  plan  op- 
erates. 

At  8  A.M.  twenty-five  persons  entered 
the  doors  of  the  department  of  psychology 
of  Yale  University.  All  were  unem- 
ployed or  maladjusted  because  of  a  phy- 
sical handicap.  Five  of  them  had  ortho- 
pedic defects  of  arms,  legs  or  fingers;  five 
were  cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis;  five 
had  a  cardiac  heart  condition ;  five  had 
vision  defects;  and  five  had  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

Immediately  four  rehabilitation  case- 
workers began  to  interview  them  per- 
sonally, and  fill  out  forms  calling  for 
background  information  regarding  educa- 
tional and  occupational  history,  family  re- 
lationships, and  the  like.  When  the  in- 


terview was  completed,  each  applicant,  ac- 
companied by  his  informational  blank, 
went  to  the  psychological  testing  rooms 
where  a  staff  of  four  Yale  psychologists, 
assisted  by  a  rehabilitation  psychologist, 
arranged  and  administered  suitable  tests. 
From  there  he  went  across  the  street  to 
the  New  Haven  Hospital,  where  four 
physicians,  an  orthopedist,  an  otologist,  a 
cardiologist,  and  a  chest  specialist,  were 
waiting  in  separate  clinical  rooms.  Clients, 
doctors,  employers,  and  social  workers 
then  all  sat  down  to  luncheon  together, 
while  the  psychologists  scored  papers  and 
studied  the  results. 

At  2:30,  the  psychological  and  medical 
results  were  completed  and  a  "vocational 
jury,"  made  up  of  these  experts  and 
personnel  men  from  industry,  was  ready 
to  go  into  action  to  judge  the  employ- 
ability  and  adjustment  needs  for  each  of 
the  twenty-five  handicapped.  The  pro- 
cedure of  the  jury  was  as  follows: 

1.  While  the  client  waited  in  an  ad- 
joining   room,    the    rehabilitation    super- 
visors, physicians,  and  psychologists  sum- 
marized   the    educational,    medical,    and 
psychological  data  that  had  been  entered 
on  his  informational  blank. 

2.  The  client  was  then  ushered  in  for 
an   interview   with   the   jury.      He   was 
given    full    opportunity    to    talk    freely 
about  his  problems,  his  likes  and  desires. 
Members   of    the   clinic   questioned    him 
informally   about  his   interests,   training, 
and  job  goals. 

3.  After  the  client  had  left  the  room, 
the  jury  discussed   his  case  in  order  to 
clarify  the  information  and  arrive  at  a 
recommendation.    This  was  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  clinic  procedure,  for 
it  insured  integration  of  the  diagnoses  and 
conclusions  of  the  different  experts.    The 
personnel  men  and  employers  who  were 
members  of   the   jury  were   able   to   get 
a  well    rounded   picture   of   the   occupa- 
tional, physical,  and  mental  capacities  of 
the  handicapped  person.     Definite  recom- 
mendations   for    follow-up   were    formu- 
lated as  a  result  of  this  clinical  discussion. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  with 
each  of  the  twenty-five  handicapped  per- 
sons who  came  to  take  advantage  of  this 
first  clinic. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
Service  undertook  responsibility  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  recommendations  of  the 
clinic.  These  usually  fell  in  one  of  six 
categories:  ready  for  selected  placement 
in  a  specified  occupation;  vocational  train- 
ing; arrangement  of  appliance;  further 
psychological  study;  job  training;  further 
medical  study.  In  many  cases,  referral 
for  further  study,  or  for  training  ar- 
rangement or  job  openings  was  made  im- 
mediately or  early  the  next  day.  The 
client's  progress  was  carefully  watched  so 
that  the  success  of  the  adjustment  could 
be  determined. 
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Similar  clinics,  with  minor  revisions, 
followed  quickly  and  periodically  in 
other  Connecticut  cities  —  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury,  Hartford,  New  London, 
Mcriden,  Norwich.  In  each  area  an  edu- 
cational process  went  on.  More  psycho- 
logists came  into  the  picture.  Physicians, 
social  workers,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred leading  personnel  men  participated 
in  Connecticut's  "vocational  clinic  juries." 

Psychologists  and  others  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  clinic  tests 
and  recommendations  stood  up  in  actual 
practice.  A  follow-up  study  of  136  clinic- 
clients  who  were  psychologically  tested 
and  for  whom  definite  recommendations 
were  made,  found  84  percent  working 
successfully  at  skill  levels  recommended 
by  the  psychologist  and  16  percent  doing 
jobs  which  were  unrelated  to  their  apti- 
tudes as  measured.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  clinic  psychologists 
failed  to  catalogue  properly  the  16  percent 
according  to  skill  levels,  but  rather  that 
the  specific  opportunities  and  categories 
recommended  by  the  psychologists  were 
not  always  readily  available. 

Employment  Results 
Employer  reaction  to  the  plan  is  in- 
dicated by  a  statement  by  Alfred  C. 
Fuller,  president  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Connecticut.  Said  he,  in 
part:  "The  extent  of  the  results  of  this 
democratic  learning  process  involving  all 


participants  in  a  clinic  cannot  be  properh 
evaluated  for  many  months,  perhaps  years 
to  come.  Already  it  is  known  that  the 
clinical  method  has  caused  a  large  num- 
ber of  employers  to  hire  hundreds  of  dis- 
abled workers  listed  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  placed  at  clinics.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history. 
employers  throughout  rtie  nation  are 
eagerly  seeking  an  opportunity  to  employ 
disabled  men  and  women  because  they 
have  proved  their  efficiency.  Follow-up 
reports  about  the  work  of  the  physically 
handicapped  who  have  been  placed  have 
been  glowing  and  heartening.1' 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  favorable 
reaction  were  revealed  in  a  survey  cover- 
ing sixty-three  Connecticut  manufacturers 
who  were  employing  the  physically 
handicapped.  Altogether  1,008  perma- 
nently handicapped  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  their  plants,  which  represented 
a  cross  section  of  the  large  and  small  in- 
dustries in  every  county.  Handicapped 
workers  represented  slightly  over  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  working  forces.  Studies 
of  their  reliability  and  productivity 
showed  that  they  were  well  above  aver- 
age. They  were  reported  to  be  rarely 
absent  from  work  without  sufficient  Cause, 
and  their  proneness  to  accident  was 
negligible.  These  characteristics  of  handi- 
capped workers  have  been  confirmed  by 
employers.  The  assistant  to  the  vice- 


Handirapped  workers  have  proved  to  be  above  the  average  in  reliability  and  productivity 


president   in   charge   of    production    of 
large  Connecticut  industry  maintains  tha 
"from  the  standpoint  of  productivity,  re- 
liability, and  susceptibility  to  injury,  th 
records    of    physically    handicapped    em- 
ployes    compare     very     favorably     wit 
normal   employes." 

The    chief    industrial    engineer    of 
small  plant  which  employs  approximate! 
150  workers  has  made  this  brief  anahsi 
on    productivity    and    reliability    of    th 
handicapped   in   his   plant:   "Satisfactory] 
91.7    percent;    above    average,    66.7    per- 
cent." 

For  the  Future 

More  than  two  years  of  experience  in 
clinical  rehabilitation  has  resulted  in 
several  changes  and  adaptations  of  clinical 
procedures.  The  clinic  has  become  a 
regular  part  of  our  state  rehabilitation 
program.  Clinic  schedules  are  made  BCV] 
eral  weeks  in  advance  and  are  posted  in 
offices  in  each  of  our  district  areas.  A 
full  time  medical  officer  is  attached  to 
our  clinics  as  well  as  a  staff  psycho!' 
Five  more  psychologists  and  five  medical 
social  workers  are  being  added  to  our 
clinic  staff.  An  average  of  three  clinics  a 
week  are  held  in  the  state,  but  it  is 
planned,  when  necessity  arises,  to  expand 
this  schedule.  We  realize  that  while  the 
general  setting  in  which  the  clinic  pro- 
gram operates  today  differs  markedly  from 
the  situation  in  March  1942,  the  end  of 
the  war  will  bring  even  more  rapid 
changes. 

We  know  that  war's  end  will  require 
rehabilitation  services  for  many  displaced 
handicapped  workers,  whose  war  skills 
will  need  reconversion  through  training 
and  guidance;  that  handicapped  veterans 
whose  disability  was  not  war  connected 
will  look  to  their  state  rehabilitation 
services  for  benefits  not  available  under 
veteran  auspices;  and  that  personnel  men 
who  will  be  obligated  under  Selective  Ser- 
vice Law  to  reemploy  many  returning 
servicemen  will  keenly  feel  the  need 
for  case  histories,  giving  physical  and 
mental  diagnoses. 

Above  all  we  know  that  we  must  move 
rapidly,  that  opportunities  now  missed  to 
rehabilitate  handicapped  servicemen  and 
civilians  will  be  difficult  to  recapture  in 
some  indefinite  future.  Our  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  clinical 
procedures  as  an  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  a  logical  and  fruitful  development. 

The  problems  which  we  are  about  to 
face  in  returning  soldiers  to  civilian  life, 
and  the  adjustment  of  displaced  war 
workers,  are  not  insurmountable,  if  we 
maintain  our  balance  in  spite  of  acute 
spasms  of  effort  and  confusion.  We  must 
coordinate  the  skills  and  techniques  we 
already  have.  Those  who  are  to  do  the 
job  of  adjustment  cannot  maintain  an  ex- 
cited interest  in  rehabilitation,  but  must 
have  a  cool,  clear  scientific  interest. 
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California's  Youth  Authority 

OTHO  H.  CLOSE 

The  chairman  of  the  California  Youth  Authority  and  superintendent  of 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  tells  of  his  state's  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  cutting  down  crime  among  youth  and  handling  young  offenders. 


IN  recent  years,  lawyers,  judges,  prison 
officials,  and  other  specialists  in  the  cor- 
rectional field  have  come  to  realize  that 
crime  prevention  efforts,  if  they  afe  to 
be  successful,  must  find  more  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  young  offenders 
than  are  currently  in  practice.  Theories 
of  just  what  such  methods  involve  have 
pointed  up  the  desirability  of  an  in- 
tegrated correctional  program  for  youth- 
ful offenders,  under  which  the  disposition 
of  each  case  would  depend  not  on  the 
whim  or  personal  philosophy  of  the  judge, 
but  upon  the  demands  of  scientific  treat- 
ment. Such  theories  were  embodied  in 
the  model  Youth  Correction  Authority 
Act  drafted  by  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute in  1939  [see  "Treating  Youth 
Crime,"  by  Charles  L.  Chute,  Survey 
Midmonthly.  October  1940,  and  "Youth 
Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bole,  Survey  Graphic, 
June  1940],  but  nowhere  have  they  been 
tried  out  on  a  statewide  basis  except  in 
California.  California  began  its  experi- 
ment with  the  passage  of  a  Youth  Au- 
thority Act  in  1941. 

The  act,  as  originally  passed,  followed 
with  only  a  few  deviations  the  design  of 
the  law  institute's  model.  Later  amend- 
ments carried  it  even  further,  bringing 
into  its  area  of  concern  the  whole  subject 
of  delinquency  prevention  and  research. 
In  1942,  because  of  this  broader  approach, 
the  word  "correction"  was  dropped  both 
from  the  title  of  the  act  and  of  the  agency 
it  established.  Today,  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  diagnosis, 
classification,  and  treatment  of  youthful 
offenders,  but  also  with  causes  of  delin- 
quency and  programs  of  prevention. 

The  California  Youth  Authority  is 
composed  of  three  members,  who  exercise 
broad  powers  in  diagnosis,  classification, 
and  treatment  of  young  people  under 
twenty-one  committed  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Under  the  law,  the  Authority  may  also 
"establish  or  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  any  public  council  or  committee,  and 
may  assist  and  cooperate  with  any  exist- 
ing agency,  having  as  its  object  the  pre- 
vention or  decrease  of  delinquency  among 
youths  .  .  .  and  may  cooperate  with  or 
participate  in  the  work  of  any  such  coun- 
cils, or  any  existing  councils,  including  the 
improving  of  recreational,  health  and 
other  conditions  in  the  community  affect- 
ing youths." 


Another  provision  of  the  law  enables 
the  Authority  to  "enter  into  contracts 
with  colleges,  universities,  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  research 
in  the  field  of  delinquency  and  crime  pre- 
vention and  of  training  special  workers, 
including  teachers,  institution  employes, 
probation  and  parole  officers,  social  work- 
ers and  others  engaged  ...  in  the  fields 
of  education,  recreation,  mental  hygiene, 
and  treatment  and  prevention  of  de- 
linquency." The  sections  of  the  act  in 
which  these  preventive  features  are  con- 
tained have  gained  the  Authority  more 
support  than  any  of  its  other  provisions. 

The  Authority  could  accomplish  little 
during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
because  of  the  very  limited  size  of  the 
appropriation  carried  with  the  act.  So 
little  money  was  available  that  two  of 
its  members  offered  to  work  part  time 
and  without  pay.  A  full  three-man  board, 
with  offices  and  expenses,  would  have 
absorbed  nearly  the  entire  appropriation. 

In  its  first  fifteen  months,  the  Authority 
made  a  survey  of  the  delinquency  prob- 
lem within  the  state  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  governor,  rendered  assistance  to 
the  State  Department  of  Institutions  in 
reorganizing  The  Fred  C.  Nelles  School 
for  Boys  at  Whittier.  Though  it  had  a 
temporary  administrative  office  at  Sacra- 
mento for  several  months,  most  of  the 
work  was  done  at  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  at  lone.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions,  the 
Authority  set  up  a  diagnostic  clinic  at  the 
Preston  School,  which  could  accept 
enough  cases  to  furnish  an  example  of 
what  might  be  achieved  under  the  act. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  difficulties,  the 
Youth  Authority  made  sufficient  progress 
in  the  beginning  to  win  support  at  the 
1943  legislative  session.  Bills  were  passed 
then,  transferring  the  state's  three  correc- 
tional schools  to  the  Authority  from  the. 
Department  of  Institutions.  The  Au- 
thority was  also  given  jurisdiction  over 
the  division  of  probation,  transferred  from 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
It  received  an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
stitutions' budgets,  to  begin  a  program  of 
organization.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  problem  in  the  state,  the  sum  was 
hardly  adequate.  Moreover,  the  war  has 
also  made  changes  and  reorganization 
very  difficult. 


As  an  economy  measure,  the  Authority 
still  has  only  one  member  working  on  a 
full  time  basis,  with  salary.  He  has  been 
designated  as  director.  The  other  two 
members  are  working  on  a  part  time  basis, 
without  salary,  until  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent biennium.  This  situation  has  further 
limited  the  scope  and  activity  of  the 
Authority. 

The  Youth  Authority  now  has  head- 
quarters in  Sacramento ;  with  branch  of- 
fices in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Karl  Holton  has  acted  as  director  since 
August  1,  1943.  He  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  whipping  into  shape  a 
much  more  effective  working  organiza- 
tion than  was  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

The  work  of  the  Authority  at  present 
is  organized  under  four  divisions:  diag- 
nosis and  classification ;  treatment  and 
training;  placement  and  probation;  and 
delinquency  prevention.  An  embryo  de- 
partment of  statistics  has  also  been  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  the  general  program. 

Diagnosis  and  Classification 

As  soon  as  funds  are  available  and 
buildings  can  be  constructed,  the  Au- 
thority intends  to  establish  two  diagnostic 
centers  in  the  two  large  population  cen- 
ters in  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  state.  These  clinics  will  be  small 
institutions  where  cases  may  be  studied 
prior  to  classification.  The  diagnostic 
clinic  begun  at  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry in  1942  has  been  expanded  so  that 
it  is  receiving  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys  per 
month.  Diagnostic  facilities  have  also 
been  set  up  for  the  reception  of  delin- 
quent girls,  at  the  Ventura  School  for 
Girls  and  the  new  Los  Guilucos  School 
for  Girls  near  Santa  Rosa. 

The  clinic  located'  at  lone  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry. The  school  is  paid  a  per  capita 
cost  for  the  care  of  boys  sent  there  for 
diagnosis  and  classification.  The  clinic's 
staff  solicits  the  aid  of  the  school  staff 
in  making  diagnoses.  The  presence  of 
the  clinic  has  necessitated  many  changes 
in  the  institution  but,  in  some  respects, 
it  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  program 
of  the  school.  Cases  are  under  observa- 
tion from  three  to  eight  weeks,  and  some- 
times longer,  before  final  classification  by 
the  Authority.  The  type  of  treatment 
an  offender  is  to  receive,  and  the  insti- 
tution in  which  he  is  to  receive  it  are 
determined  by  this  classification. 

The  Youth  Authority's  clinic  at  the 
Preston  School  receives  cases  from  the 
Juvenile  Court,  as  well  as  from  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  state.  The  Youth 
Authority  Act  provides  that  Juvenile 
Courts  may,  at  their  discretion,  commit 
juvenile  cases  to  the  Authority  and  the 
Authority  may  accept  them  at  its  discre- 
tion. But  it  is  already  evident  that  the 
Juvenile  Courts  of  the  state  recognize  in 
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the  Youth  Authority  an  agency  that  can, 
because  of  its  flexibility,  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  serious  cases  than  the  old  plan 
of  direct  commitment  to  institutions.  The 
larger  counties  are  now  committing  the 
majority  of  their  Juvenile  Court  cases  to 
the  Youth  Authority  instead  of  directly 
to  the  institutions. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  California 
Youth  Authority  has,  from  the  beginning, 
utilized  the  various  facilities  of  the  state, 
including  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  homes 
for  the  feebleminded,  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill,  probation  departments,  juve- 
nile training  schools,  and  the  penitentiary 
at  San  Quentin.  During  the  war  emer- 
gency, a  number  of  young  offenders 
studied  by  the  Authority  have  been  re- 
leased from  institutional  custody  and 
placed  on  farms,  in  defense  work,  in  mili- 
tary service,  or  returned  to  their  families 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Treatment  and  Training 

The  agencies  managed  by  the  Authority 
under  its  division  of  treatment  and  train- 
ing are:  the  three  correctional  schools 
transferred  by  the  legislature  from  the 
Department  of  Institutions;  the  Calaveras 
Camp  for  Boys;  the  new  girls'  school  at 
Los  Guilucos,  near  Santa  Rosa;  Fricot 
Ranch  School,  for  boys  fifteen  and  under, 
located  near  San  Andreas;  and  two  tem- 
porary military  camps,  at  the  Benicia 
Arsenal,  Benicia,  and  at  the  United  States 
Ordnance  Depot,  Stockton. 

The  Calaveras  Camp  was  located  in  a 
state  park  to  provide  labor  for  the  park 
and  to  provide  a  fire  fighting  force  in 
that  section  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains. The  camp  is  planned  as  a  perma- 
nent unit  and,  when  fully  organized  and 
completed,  will  include  educational  and 
recreational  facilities.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  older  boys  requiring  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  detention.  Its 
capacity,  at  the  present  time,  is  one  hun- 
dred beds. 

The  Los  Guilucos  School  for  Girls, 
not  yet  completed,  is  the  beginning  of  a 
second  training  school  for  girls  in  the 
state.  Located  on  an  excellent  site,  its 
temporary  buildings  are  reasonably  well 
adapted  for  an  institution  for  girls. 

The  Fricot  Ranch  School  for  Boys  is 
on  property  which  was  originally  a  large 
private  estate.  It  includes  a  palatial  resi- 
dence, shop,  farm  and  recreation  build- 
ings. To  increase  the  capacity,  the  Au- 
thority has  added  temporary  dormitories. 
The  school  accommodates  one  hundred 
boys. 

These  three  new  units  provide  space  for 
325  young  people,  more  bed  space  than 
has  been  provided  for  delinquent  youths 
by  the  state  of  California  in  the  past 
fifteen  years.  It  is  probably  needless  to 
mention  that  because  of  the  war  these 
facilities  have  been  organized  under  great 


difficulties  and  that  they  are  far  from 
complete  in  equipment,  personnel,  and 
training  facilities.  Their  creation  was 
born  of  necessity.  California  was  far  be- 
hind in  its  development  of  institutional 
facilities  prior  to  the  war,  and  conditions 
have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  a  popula- 
tion increase  of  1,500,000  since  the  war. 

The  military  camps  at  Benicia  and 
Stockton  were  organized  under  govern- 
ment contract.  They  have  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  middle  of  July.  The 
Benicia  camp  has  a  population  of  125 
boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  and  the  Stockton  camp,  seventy-five 
boys  in  the  same  age  group. 

The  boys  have  been  specially  selected 
for  the  military  camps  by  the  diagnostic 
clinic  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry 
and  by  careful  study  at  places  of  deten- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,-  Oakland,  and  San 
Francisco,  and  other  points  in  the  state. 
The  army  has  furnished  most  of  the 
equipment  for  the  camps.  The  units  are 
well  guarded. 

The  boys  in  the  camps  are  being  given 
basic  military  training  and  are  practically 
under  military  supervision.  They  work 
in  shops  repairing  guns  and  other  ord- 
nance, or  assist  in  the  packing  and 
preparation  of  ordnance  material  for  over- 
seas shipment.  The  government  pays  the 
boys'  wages  direct  to  the  Youth  Authority. 
The  cost  of  operating  the  camps  is  de- 
ducted by  the  Authority  and  the  remain- 
der given  to  the  boys  or  sent  home  to 
their  relatives. 

So  far,  the  work  produced  at  these 
camps  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
army  authorities.  Comparatively  few  boys 
have  had  to  be  returned  or  sent  to  the 
Preston  School  of  Industry  because  of 
misconduct  or  poor  work. 

The  combined  population  of  the  two 
camps  is  to  be  increased  to  approximately 
300  boys.  However,  as  the  camps  are 
duration  projects  only,  facilities  must  be 
found  for  the  overflow  of  delinquent 
youths  in  this  state  after  the  war. 

Placement  and  Probation 

Recently  the  Youth  Authority  con- 
solidated the  placement  programs  of  its 
correctional  schools  and  camps  into  a 
central  division.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  find  suitable  employment  for 
boys  prior  to  their  release  and  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  supervision  and  guid- 
ance after  their  return  to  the  community. 
For  operating  purposes  the  state  is  divided 
into  districts.  Placement  officers  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  correctional  schools  in  order 
to  prepare  youths  for  release  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  placement  work  with  the 
activities  of  the  institution. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
program  of  the  probation  division  since 
it  was  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  Expansion  of  the  di- 


vision, however,  is  greatly  needed  and 
will  likely  come  under  consideration  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Delinquency  Prevention 

The  two  sections  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority  Act  providing  for  de- 
linquency prevention  and  for  research  and 
training  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
general  awakening  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  need  for  more  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  communities  to  combat  and 
prevent  delinquency.  Shortly  after  its  or- 
ganization, insistent  demands  were  made 
on  the  Authority  to  get  men  in  the  field 
to  aid  communities  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention. In  August  of  1943,  Heman 
Stark,  formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  probation  department,  was  ap- 
pointed as  head  of  the  Authority's  de- 
linquency prevention  division.  Since  then 
the  division  has  conducted  numerous  sur- 
veys at  the  request  of  cities  and  com- 
munities, and  has  assisted  cities  and  towns 
in  the  organizing  of  teen-age  centers  and 
various  types  of  youth  movements.  A 
bulletin  entitled  "Teen  Centers,"  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  and  printed  by 
the  boys  at  the  Preston  School  of  In- 
dustry, has  been  very  popular.  A  second 
edition  is  now  on  the  press.  It  is  hoped 
to  expand  the  delinquency  prevention  di- 
vision to  provide  mental  hygiene  service 
through  mobile  clinics  to  communities  in 
need  of  such  facilities  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  establish  mental  hygiene  clinics 
of  their  own. 

The  California  Youth  Authority  has 
also  started  activities  directed  toward  per- 
sonnel training  and  research.  In  1942, 
it  sponsored  two  workshops  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  High  School  Principals' 
Association  of  California.  These  insti- 
tutes, held  at  the  San  Jose  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  lasted  for  four  days  each. 
They  were  made  possible  by  a  donation 
from  a  former  delinquent  boy  who  spent 
time  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry 
and  is  now  a  successful  businessman  in 
southern  California.  In  1944  they  were 
repeated  under  the  same  joint  sponsorship, 
but  this  time  financed  by  the  Youth  Au- 
thority. They  were  attended  by  more 
than  two  hundred  teachers,  social  workers, 
probation  officers,  and  interested  laymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Plans  are  to  continue  the  workshops 
under  a  broader  sponsorship  including  the 
following  organizations:  California  Youth 
Authority ;  Association  of  Secondary  Prin- 
cipals; Association  of  California  Public 
School  Superintendents;  California 
Teachers'  Association,  southern  section; 
California  State  Sheriffs'  Association,  As- 
sociation of  Elementary  School  Principals; 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  California  Teachers  Associa- 


tion,  northern  section ;  Los  Angeles 
County  Peace  Officers'  Association ;  State 
Association  of  District  Attorneys  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  State  Department  of  Education ; 
American  Legion ;  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  and  the  youth  in  wartime  commit- 
tee of  the  State  War  Council. 

The  Authority  holds  regular  classifica- 
tion meetings  and  business  meetings  at- 
tended by  all  three  members.  At  the 
classification  meetings  decision  as  to  the 
type  of  care  needed  by  each  young  person 
in  the  Authority's  charge  is  reached  only 
after  careful  study  and  discussion. 

When    the   present   biennium   ends   in 


July  of  1945,  the  three  members  of  the 
Authority  will  begin  functioning  on  a  full 
time  salaried  basis.  A  larger  budget  is 
anticipated  for  the  next  two  years. 

Those  who  have  been  close  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  California  Youth  Authority 
Act  believe  that  it  has  demonstrated,  even 
under  handicaps,  the  soundness  of  the 
underlying  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Model  Youth  Correction  Authority  Act 
of  the  American  Law  Institute.  These 
principles,  if  adopted  with  variations  to 
fit  existing  programs  in  the  states,  would 
assure  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  youth  justice  throughout  the  country. 


Changes  in  the  Schools 

LEONA  MASSOTH 

How  social  work  educators  are  shaping  curricula  to  meet  new  demands 
upon  the  field,  described  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  AASSW. 


NEW  times  demand  new  measures. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
times  in  which  we  live  are  new.  There- 
fore, the  member  schools  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
have  undertaken  to  examine  their  curri- 
cula in  the  light  of  constantly  growing 
demands  of  professional  practice  and  of 
the  enlarging  responsibilities  assigned  to 
social  work  by  society.  They  are  now  re- 
modeling their  programs  to  conform  to 
these  changing  needs.  Their  purpose  in 
doing  so  is  to  broaden  and  enrich  social 
work  education.  They  are  also  giving 
thought  to  an  urgent  need  for  extending 
the  resources  of  professional  education. 

The  schools  have  come  to  realize  that 
only  through  changes  in  curriculum  can 
they  help  prepare  the  profession  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  brought  by  critical  times. 
Some  of  these  professional  needs  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  war.  Certain 
war-born  conditions  have  created  new 
services  requiring  new  skills.  Social 
workers  have  been  called  on  to  aid  selec- 
tive service  boards,  day  care  programs, 
civilian  war  assistance  programs,  plans  for 
rehabilitating  the  wounded,  industrial 
plans  to  reduce  absenteeism,  and  numer- 
ous other  activities  directly  connected  with 
the  war. 

But  the  demand  for  social  work  help 
will  not  end  with  the  "duration."  Social 
workers  must  necessarily  play  a  critical 
part  in  the  vast  reconversion  program  to 
be  faced  by  this  country  when  the  war 
drums  are  silenced.  Some  of  the  demands 
now  being  made  on  social  workers  will 
disappear,  it  is  true.  But  others  are  bound 
to  increase  and  expand. 

Rehabilitation  for  the  war  injured,  for 
instance,  will  doubtless  consume  much  so- 
cial work  skill  for  years  to  come.  Broadly 
interpreted  to  include  medical  and  psychia- 


tric help,  as  well  as  vocational  guidance 
and  employment  practice,  rehabilitation 
programs  for  discharged  servicemen  and 
women  will  need  to  rely  greatly  on  social 
work  skills. 

Counseling  services  outside  of  social 
work  agencies  will  also  draw  upon  social 
work  skills.  There  is  every  indication 
that  such  services  not  only  will  become  a 
permanent  part  of  industry  but  will  also 
be  extended  to  other  areas. 

New  skills  are  being  called  for  in  the 
public  housing  area  where  personnel  ex- 
pansion has  already  begun.  Social  work 
positions  in  housing  have  to  do  with  the 
development  of  health,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  programs,  and  call  for 
ability  to  work  with  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  with  individuals. 

International  social  work  will  demand 
new  adaptations  of  social  work  skills. 
Here,  knowledge  of  cultural  patterns, 
language,  background,  and  community  re- 
sources of  those  with  whom  work  is  done, 
is  important.  So  also  is  familiarity  with 
the  principles  of  community  and  social 
welfare  planning. 

Add  to  such  increased  demands  the 
older  and  still  vitally  necessary  social 
work  function  and  it  is  plain  that  social 
work  has  a  job  to  do.  Social  services  are 
becoming  of  closer  concern  to  more  and 
more  people.  They  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  woven  into  the  cultural  pattern  of 
accepted  community  programs.  To  meet 
such  strenuous  challenges  requires  strenu- 
ous measures.  Not  only  must  the  quantity 
of  social  workers  be  raised  but  also  their 
quality. 

Specialists  are  needed :  medical,  psychia- 
tric, family  social  workers;  child  welfare 
workers;  group  workers;  social  welfare 
administrators;  consultants;  supervisors; 
community  organization  specialists. 


Leaders,  too,  are  needed — men  and  wo- 
men of  broad  outlook,  of  courage  and  con- 
viction, of  insight  into  the  ills  of  society, 
of  comprehensive  understanding  of  its 
problems. 

A  Basic  Curriculum 

Directly  upon  the  shoulders  of  social 
work  education  falls  the  task  of  providing 
such  workers.  Recognizing  this  assign- 
ment both  as  an  opportunity  and  as  a  re- 
sponsibility, the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  recently  adopted 
a  basic  curriculum  which  has  important 
implications,  both  for  professional  prac- 
tice and  for  all  social  work  education,  pre- 
professional  as  well  as  professional. 

The  new  basic  curriculum  will  become 
mandatory  upon  the  member  schools  of  the 
association.  It  recognizes  eight  subject 
matter  areas  as  essential  to  the  practice  of 
social  work  in  any  area  of  specialization. 
They  are:  social  casework;  social  group 
work ;  community  organization ;  public 
welfare;  social  research  (statistics  and  re- 
search method);  medical  information; 
psychiatry  (human  behavior  and  psycho- 
pathology)  ;  and  social  work  administra- 
tion. Selection  of  these  areas  was  made 
after  study  of  the  changes  and  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  the  field  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  study,  in  turn, 
was  based  in  part  on  reports  from  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  practice  and  from  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workcis  and  the  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  These  re- 
ports indicated  the  presence  of  a  rising 
appreciation  in  the  field  as  a  whole  that 
the  best  kind  of  social  worker,  no  matter 
what  his  specialization,  is  one  who  brings 
to  his  work  a  research  point  of  view,  an 
administrative  sense,  and  a  habit  of  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  group  and  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  the  individual.  Com- 
munities as  well  as  individuals  are  under- 
going social  change. 

Of  course,  not  every  social  work  posi- 
tion will  draw  upon  each  of  these  eight 
areas  of  knowledge  to  the  same  degree.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  the  association 
urges  individualization  in  student  pro- 
gram. It  recommends  variation  in  hours 
assigned  to  each  area,  to  be  determined  by 
such  varying  factors  as  the  amount  of  pre- 
professional  preparation,  prior  experience, 
and  early  determination  of  professional  in- 
terest. For  example,  a  student  choosing 
family  casework  as  his  field  might  take  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  recommended 
in  this  subject  and  the  minimum  number 
recommended  in  the  other  areas. 

The  concept  of  basic  minimum  prepara- 
tion for  professional  practice  is,  of  course, 
not  new.  Since  1932,  member  schools  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work  have  subscribed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  social  work  education  develops 
from  a  body  of  knowledge  basic  to  the 
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preparation  of  all  students — which  should 
be  offered  in  the  first  year  of  the  student's 
program.  The  minimum  curriculum  of 
1932  was  formulated  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  degree  of  similarity  in 
member  schools.  The  new  basic  curricu- 
lum is  in  harmony  with  the  present  needs 
of  the  field  of  practice.  It  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  static,  but  as  subject  to 
change  with  changing  influences  in  educa- 
tion and  practice. 

Some  social  workers  and  social  work 
educators  are  concerned  because  the  basic 
curriculum  does  not  include  subject  mat- 
ter of  cultural,  anthropological,  and  ethnic 
content,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  ideo- 
logical and  religious  patterns.  Though 
requests  for  this  type  of  content  have  been 
coming  in  from  the  field,  its  exclusion  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  seemed  im- 
practicable to  add  a  ninth  area  to  the  eight 
already  made  mandatory  upon  the  schools. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  subject  matter 
will  increasingly  permeate  all  fields  of 
knowledge. 

By  limiting  the  elective  system  in  the 
first  year  and  developing  a  core  program 
in  a  number  of  major  areas,  the  new  basic 
curriculum  ought  to  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  whole  of  professional  edu- 
cation. The  association  now  recognizes 
social  work  education  as  a  planned  pro- 
gression from  the  undergraduate  years 
through  two  graduate  years.  Its  1944 
report  at  once  suggests  a  number  of  im- 
portant implications  for  the  undergradu- 
ate or  the  pre-professional  phase  of  social 
work  education  [see  "Undergraduate 
Training,"  by  Anne  Fenlason,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  September  1944] , 
strengthens  the  one  year  of  graduate  study 
for  professional  practice,  and  establishes 
better  structural  conditions  for  conti- 
nuity for  the  second  year  curriculum. 

Integrated  Abilities 

Developments  in  the  field  call  for  per- 
sons with  broad  training.  Housing,  for 
instance,  requires  persons  with  ability  to 
work  with  individuals,  groups,  and  com- 
munity agencies.  Therefore,  effective  pro- 
fessional education  is  more  than  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  courses.  It  is  more 
than  detailed  knowledge  in  a  single  field. 
It  is  more  than  highly  developed  separate 
abilities.  It  is,  rather,  curriculum  build- 
ing around  the  whole  of  social  work  in- 
stead of  its  segments. 

The  curriculum  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation, functioning  through  ten  sub- 
committees, had.  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  given  considerable  thought  to  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  and  to  systematic  or- 
ganization of  abilities.  In  the  committee's 
report,  two  reasons  repeatedly  appear  be- 
hind the  designation  of  each  of  the  eight 
areas  as  basic.  One  reason  is  that  the  con- 
tent is  essential  to  practice,  and  the  other 
that  the  content  serves  as  an  integrating 


force  within  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

Structure  alone  is  not  enough.  Con- 
tent within  the  specified  areas  has  also  to 
be  reexamined  and  redefined.  New  de- 
velopments within  the  various  fields  of 
knowledge  are  rapidly  becoming  assimi- 
lated into  the  course  materials. 

Planning  is  also  going  on  in  the  ad- 
vanced curriculum.  Programs  are  to  be 
based  upon  continuity  and  built  upon  the 
concepts  and  abilities  developed  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Such  sequential  programs  are 
now  being  developed  for  those  wishing  to 
become  community  organization  spe- 
cialists, public  welfare  administrators, 
housing  experts,  group  workers,  family 
social  workers,  child  welfare  workers, 
medical  or  psychiatric  social  workers.  In 
this  planning,  the  association  is  working 
closely  with  the  national  functional  agen- 
cies and  the  federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  professional  associations. 

Advanced  Study 

In  addition  to  broadening  the  base  of 
professional  education  and  enhancing  the 
advanced  curriculum,  many  schools  are 
giving  more  attention  than  usual  to  the 
supervisory  and  administrative  content  in 
regular  courses,  as  well  as  in  institutes  and 
refresher  courses.  They  are  conducting 
advanced  seminars  in  casework,  group 
work,  and  community  organization  ;  study 
courses  and  special  conferences  for  con- 
sultants and  supervisors  in  the  public  so- 
cial services;  round  tables  and  seminars 
for  social  workers  and  students  interested 
in  institutional  management,  in  counsel- 
ing, in  work  with  returning  servicemen 
and  women,  in  protective  services  for 
children  and  adults.  A  few  schools  are 
making  plans  for  advanced  study  beyond 
the  master's  degree  for  those  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  teaching  and  in 
student  field  work  supervision. 

Another  urgent  problem  faced  by  the 
schools  now  and  in  the  future  is  the  need 
to  extend  the  resources  of  professional 
education  to  a  widening  circle  of  persons. 
A  number  of  factors  are  involved.  If  the 
profession  is  to  be  strengthened  the  pro- 
portion of  persons,  over  a  period  of  years, 
taking  social  work  positions  without  social 
work  education  of  any  kind  should  be 
a  declining  one  and  the  numbers  profes- 
sionally prepared  for  their  jobs  should  be 
growing. 

To  accomplish  this  movement  requires 
careful  cooperative  planning  by  the  pro- 
fession and  its  educators.  Recognition 
should  be  given  here  to  two  important 
facts:  that  not  all  social  work  positions 
require  the  same  level  of  preparation,  and 
that  not  all  geographic  areas  in  our  coun- 
try wherein  gaps  in  educational  resources 
occur,  can  support  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cational program.  Such  recognition  of 
the  realities  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
standards  of  professional  education  as  al- 


ready established  and  accepted  by  the  pro- 
fession. On  the  contrary,  it  gives  strength 
to  the  principle  that  social  work  education 
is  a  planned  progression  from  under- 
graduate study  through  two  graduate 
years. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
From  the  field  of  practice  must  come  a 
better  description  of  social  work  positions 
and  the  skills  required,  thus  indicating  the 
amount  of  preparation  needed  for  a  given 
job.  For  some  jobs  an  undergraduate 
liberal  arts  preparation  with  a  pre-pro- 
fessional focus  will  be  sufficient ;  for  others 
the  one-year  basic  curriculum  recom- 
mended by  the  association  of  schools  will 
be  essential ;  still  other  positions  will  re- 
quire full  professional  preparation  in- 
volving a  two-year  graduate  program. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  need  for  a 
third  graduate  year  for  persons  interested 
in  social  work  teaching  and  student  super- 
vision. 

Because  the  social  work  schools  must 
provide  leadership  in  establishing  educa- 
tional programs  based  on  the  varying 
needs  of  professional  practice,  a  few 
schools,  adequately  staffed  and  financially 
able,  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
a  third  year  program.  The  number  of 
two-year  schools  and  one-year  schools  in 
a  geographical  region  should  bear  some 
relationship  to  the  needs  within  that  re- 
gion, to  its  demands  for  professional  edu- 
cation and  to  the  resources  in  the  re- 
gion which  can  serve  as  aids  to  sound 
professional  education.  The  undergrad- 
uate liberal  arts  education  with  intro- 
ductory social  work  programs  might  be 
the  most  logical  development  in  some 
regions.  Such  programs  should  be  viewed 
not  as  static,  but  as  changing  with  chang- 
ing needs  of  professional  practice.  At 
any  one  time  the  need  for  a  one-year  or 
a  two-year  school  where  only  pre-pro- 
fessional preparation  was  available  might 
assert  itself. 

After  the  War 

Two  large  groups  of  persons  will  make 
an  extensive  educational  program  manda- 
tory upon  the  profession  in  the  postwar 
years.  The  first  is  composed  of  persons 
not  now  in  social  work  positions  who 
will  soon  be  returning  to  or  entering  pro- 
fessional practice.  This  group  includes 
servicemen  and  women,  men  and  women 
in  war-connected  social  work  or  other 
war  service,  men  and  women  who  be- 
cause of  the  exigencies  of  war  have  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  social  work  practice, 
and  new  recruits  to  social  work.  There 
are  indications  already  noticeable  in  the 
schools  of  a  "back  to  school  movement" 
among  former  social  workers. 

Then,  there  will  still  be  those  persons 
now  in  public  and  private  social  work 
positions  who  need  formal  social  work 
training.  The  areas  of  service  and  co- 
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I  operation  by  schools  of  social  work  and 
social  agencies  in  post-entry  training  must 
include :  educational  leave  programs  for 
full  time  or  part  time  study ;  extension 

lor  staff  courses;  work-study  programs;  in- 
stitutes or  refresher  courses;  and  assistance 


with  in-service  training  programs. 

The  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  helping  the  social  work 
profession  meet  its  postwar  responsibility. 
Already  they  are  girding  themselves  for 
the  task. 


Antidote  for  Bureaucracy 

KARL  de  SCHWEINITZ 

The  director  of  the  committee  on  education  and  social  security,  Ameri- 
can  Council  on  Education,  prescribes  a  remedy  for  myopic  officialdom. 


THIS  talk  about  bureaucracy  is  both 
encouraging  and  salutary.  It  is  en- 
couraging because  in  a  roundabout  way 
it  may  indicate  that  we  are  beginning  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  historic  premise 
that  "government  even  in  its  best  state 
is  but  a  necessary  evil"  and  that — depart- 
ing from  Thomas  Paine  in  this  respect — 
we  are  ready  to  conceive  of  the  public 
service  as  a  positive  and  constructive 
force.  By  concentrating  all  of  our  negative 
feeling  in  the  attack  on  bureaucracy  we 
may  be  thereby  admitting  that  there  is 
another  side.  We  no  longer  say  that 
government  is  bad.  It  is  "bureaucracy" 
that  is  wrong.  If  this  analysis  is  correct, 
there  is  reason  for  optimism.  To  discover 
and  point  to  an  evil  is  the  beginning  of 
cure. 

It  is  natural  that  the  talk  should  center 
in  Washington.  Bureaucracy,  while  uni- 
versal in  its  geography,  is  most  clearly  on 
view  in  large  organization.  There  it  can 
be  exaggerated  enough  and  can  occur  fre- 
quently enough  to  be  readily  recognized. 
But  it  exists  in  the  smallest  community 
as  well  as  in  the  largest.  It  is  quite  as 
characteristic  of  business  and  of  private 
social  agencies  as  of  public  administration. 
The  federal  government  is  the  easiest 
place  in  which  to  observe  it  only  because 
the  federal  government  is  the  largest  op- 
erating unity  of  any  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

When  we  condemn  "bureaucracy"  we 
do  not  necessarily  mean  government 
through  bureaus,  but  a  state  of  mind  in 
an  individual,  or  of  activity  in  an  or- 
ganization, in  which  the  means  becomes 
more  important  than  the  end.  We  mean 
the  shortsightedness  that  prevails  when- 
ever the  methods  employed  by  an  in- 
dividual or  an  organization  take  prece- 
dence over  the  purposes  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution of  which  the  individual  or  the 
organization  is  only  a  part. 

Bureaucracy  is  the  way  some  people 
deal  with  the  fear  and  insecurity  which 
they  experience  in  the  presence  of  cir- 
cumstances and  forces  greater  than  they 
feel  able  to  contemplate  or  to  meet.  It 


is  evidence  of  a  person's  sense  of  unequal- 
ness  to  his  job  where  that  job  is  related 
to  the  work  of  other  persons.  It  can 
appear  in  any  organization,  but  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  found  where  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  are  not  clearly  understood 
by  everybody,  particularly  by  individuals 
in  executive  positions.  When  such  an 
understanding  is  lacking,  the  individual 
takes  refuge  in  bureaucracy;  and,  if  he 
is  strategically  placed,  the  organization  of 
\vhich  he  is  part  becomes  bureaucratic. 

Bureaucracy's  Aspects 

This  condition  or  disease  expresses  itself 
in  two  opposite  ways.  Each  represents  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  reality.  Both, 
but  very  differently,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  essence  of  bureaucracy  is  isola- 
tionism. 

A  familiar  statement  symptomatic  of 
one  of  these  two  escapes  is  heard  as  often 
outside  the  government:  "I  mind  my 
business  and  I  expect  everyone  else  to 
mind  his."  When  this  kind  of  person 
finds  himself  in  a  large  organization  and 
in  a  large  field  of  knowledge,  he  digs  a 
foxhole.  Here  he  tries  to  make  himself 
secure  against  the  dangers  which  his  in- 
security conjures  up  before  him.  Digging 
ever  deeper  into  the  details  of  his  subject 
matter  he  shuts  himself  off  from  the  rest 
of  his  associates.  He  takes  no  respon- 
sibility for  anything  beyond  what  he  re- 
gards as  his  most  immediate  concern.  If 
an  organization  has  many  of  these  isola- 
tionists, the  public  which  it  serves  is  con- 
fused by  a  multitude  of  self-contained 
jurisdictions,  unrelated  to  each  other,  and 
baffling  to  the  individual  who  seeks  com- 
plete information  about  any  subject. 

A  less  obvious  form  of  isolationism  is 
exemplified  in  the  person  whose  course 
seems  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  such  with- 
drawal. In  this  instance,  the  behavior 
takes  the  form  of  a  constant  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  individual's  powers,  though  not 
usually  in  a  direction  where  large  and 
responsible  decisions  of  policy  are  in- 
volved. This  type  of  isolationist  tries  to 
gather  unto  himself  procedural  preroga- 


rive>.  Let  a  fellow  worker  cul  across 
them  and  he  is  active  in  the  support  of 
his  rights,  pointing  to  regulations  that — 
particularly  in  large  agencies  where  ad- 
ministrative lines  are  essential  —  support 
him  in  letter  while  he  violates  them  in 
spirit.  However  impressive  his  title,  he 
is  actually  only  exhibiting  "the  splutter 
and  fuss  that  insect  authority  delights  in." 
Seeing  only  his  own  job,  he  is  quite  as 
unrelated  to  reality  as  the  man  who  never 
comes  out  of  his  foxhole. 

The  presence  of  either  of  these  two' 
kinds  of  bureaucracy  in  an  institution 
sooner  or  later  affects  all  the  personnel. 
They  feel  a  sense  of  frustration  in  doing 
their  work.  They  sink  ultimately  into 
a  kind  of  dullness,  and  their  organization 
becomes  uninteresting  and  lifeless. 

The  number  of  such  agencies  in  the 
government  is  small.  A  fair  appraisal 
would  show  much  less  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  than  the  amount  of  discus- 
sion devoted  to  the  subject  would  indicate. 
One  bureaucrat  can  provoke  enough  irri- 
tation to  cause  the  victim  to  overlook  the 
scores  of  competent  officials  with  whom 
he  may  have  had  satisfactory  relations. 
One  day  during  the  first  World  War  a 
social  agency  received  dozens  of  com- 
plaints about  the  number  of  drunken 
sailors  in  town.  Investigation  showed 
that  there  had  been  only  one,  but  he 
had  been  able  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground. 
One  bureaucrat  or  one  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization can  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  public  service  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  competent  and  cooperative. 

Efforts  Toward  Cure 

Nevertheless,  bureaucracy  is  an  ever- 
present  danger.  Because  it  is  appreciated 
as  such  by  many  administrators,  significant 
efforts  at  prevention  and  cure  are  being 
made  in  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  remedy  lies  in  an  under- 
standing by  each  individual  employe  and 
by  each  administrator  of  the  meaning  of 
his  job  and  of  the  fundamental  purpose 
which  his  organization  serves.  It  con- 
sists of  a  realization  on  the  part  of  each 
of  the  significance  of  his  work  and  the 
institution  in  which  he  is  employed,  and 
of  the  place  of  both  in  the  world  in  which 
they  function.  The  person  who  has  this 
sort  of  knowledge  does  not  need  either 
to  withdraw  into  his  specialty  or  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
cedural intricacies  in  order  to  justify  his 
importance. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  one  of  at- 
titude. Is  the  official's  approach  that  of 
a  provincial  or  a  cosmopolitan?  Does  he 
see  his  job  and  his  agency  as  the  end  of 
the  line  or  a  point  of  departure? 

An  antidote  to  bureaucracy  involves 
more  than  a  broad  imaginative  view  of 
work  and  the  job.  A  necessary  ingredient 
is  a  concept  of  purpose — a  view  of  the 
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step-by-step  relationship  between  what  one 
does  and  the  goal  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. The  movement  from  the  particular 
job  should  always  be  toward  the  greatest 
common  denominator;  but  to  be  significant 
it  must  be  a  regular  and  connected  pro- 
gression, like  the  outgoing  waves  formed 
by  the  casting  of  a  stone  in  water. 

There  are  many  people  who  avoid  fac- 
ing the  actual  implications  of  their  jobs 
by  attempting  to  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween the  particular  and  the  general  in 
one  jump.  They  deal  in  large  scale  plans 
and  programs,  but  they  build  no  con- 
nected chain  between  their  immediate 
task  and  the  grand  and  often  noble  con- 
cepts which  they  like  to  contemplate.  Be- 
tween the  great  world  and  the  next  day's 
work  they  leave  a  gap  in  which  their  as- 
sociates are  lost  and  are  sometimes  forced 
to  find  refuge  in  bureaucracy. 

When  politicians  attack  bureaucracy, 
as  frequently  they  do,  their  suggested 
solution  of  the  problem  is  almost  entirely 
quantitative.  They  propose  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employes  and  of  agencies.  That 
kind  of  remedy  will  not  put  an  end  to 
or  even  mitigate  the  evils  of  bureaucracy. 
The  combining  of  jobs  or  of  agencies 
does  not  necessarily  offer  a  cure.  It  may 
even  add  to  the  evil  by  increasing  ad- 
ministrative complexities. 

A  Qualitative  Approach 

A  solution  can  be  arrived  at  only 
through  a  qualitative  approach:  The  cure 
of  the  insecurity  that  is  at  the  root  of 
bureaucracy  is  the  confidence  which  comes 
from  knowing  what  one's  job  is  about 
and  perceiving  the  place  of  that  job  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things.  Both  the 
bureaucrat  who  isolates  himself  from  his 
fellows  and  the  bureaucrat  who  centers 
his  attention  upon  the  development  of 
formal  prerogatives  lack  this  kind  of  con- 
fidence. In  other  words,  they  suffer  from 
a  particular  form  of  ignorance. 

The  remedy,  in  large  measure,  resides 
in  a  special  kind  of  education — education 
about  the  program  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  its  underlying  considerations, 
and  the  way  in  which  administrative 
measures  contribute  to  achieving  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization.  Because  a  man 
has  a  job  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
stop  learning.  The  government's  policy 
should  be  to  continue  the  education  of  its 
employes  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  public 
service.  The  politician  who  is  really  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  government 
should  back  the  fine  illustrations  of  "basic 
training"  found  in  many  public  agencies. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  our 
legislators  to  sample  some  of  this  train- 
ing. For  example,  they  might  ask  or- 
ganizations like  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  .Social  Security  Board  to 
develop  for  them  an  instructional  course 
such  as  these  agencies  offer  to  their  own 


personnel.  Education  to  eliminate  bu- 
reaucracy should  not,  however,  be  con- 
fined to  what  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion can  itself  provide.  Our  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools  have 
much  to  contribute  toward  enlarging  the 
perspective  of  government  personnel. 

Though  extensive  use  of  educational 
leave  is  important,  such  leave  is  rare  in 
government  agencies.  Indeed,  the  two 
words  which,  above  all,  one  must  avoid 
in  presenting  requests  to  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations are  "training"  and  "educa- 
tion." Correspondingly,  positions  in  train- 
ing and  in  educational  activity  within  the 
government  rate  comparatively  low  in 
civil  service  status. 

Until  both  legislators  and  administra- 
tors want  educated  persons  in  public  ad- 
ministration, we  shall  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  evils  of  bureaucracy.  What 
could  be  more  paradoxical  than  a  Con- 
gress which  adopted  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  farsighted  educational  pro- 
visions in  our  history — the  financing  of 
education  for  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill 
— but  which  included  in  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  a  provision  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  prohibits  the  setting  of 
minimum  educational  requirements  in  civil 
service  examinations? 

Education  must  become  as  respectable 
in  government  as  it  is  in  business  if  the 
development  of  the  public  service  is  not 
to  be  retarded  by  what,  fortunately,  is 
only  a  minority  of  nearsighted  officials. 
Consider  the  annual  institute  in  industrial 
relations  conducted  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  which  one  hundred  major  ex- 
ecutives from  the  largest  business  cor- 
porations in  the  country  devote  a  week 
to  their  mutual  education.  Why  should 
government  not  seek  similar  opportunities 
for  its  officials,  starting  with  the  chief 
executives  and  going  on  down  the  line? 

The  promotion  of  this  type  of  adult 
education  within  and  without  the  struc- 
ture of  local,  state,  and  federal  operation 
is  essential  as  a  means  of  stimulating  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  an  exploratory 
and  learning  attitude  in  our  officialdom. 
It  is  important,  too,  because  the  presence 
of  educational  opportunity  will  attract  to 
the  service  men  and  women  of  creative 
ability  who  will  see  possibilities  of  growth 
and  of  a  full  use  of  their  capacities  in 
an  institution  which  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  its  personnel. 

A  corollary  of  the  use  of  education  in 
the  cure  of  bureaucracy  is  the  develop- 
ment of  professionalism.  But,  while 
training  and  education  can  be  referred 
to  in  government  only  with  great  caution, 
what  responsible  official  is  there  who 
would  dare  say  that  he  thought  profes- 
sionalism an  essential  to  good  administra- 
tion? 

What,  then,  is  professionalism?  Profes- 
sionalism is  a  sense  of  workmanship 


which  a  man  holds  in  common  with  in- 
dividuals outside  his  own  organization. 
A  professional  recognizes  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  type  of  work  as  colleagues 
whose  appraisal  of  his  performance  and 
achievement  is  based  on  mutually  estab- 
lished standards  of  excellence. 

Professionalism  Needed 

There  is  in  the  government  an  en- 
couraging number  of  junior  administra- 
tors who  think  and  talk  administration 
and  who  care  about  the  quality  of  what 
they  do.  They  are  inquiring  into  the 
best  ways  of  doing  a  job.  They  measure 
a  man  not  only  by  what  he  knows  but  by 
how  he  is  able  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  knows.  That  is  professionalism. 
It  gives  a  person  the  security  of  feeling 
that  beyond  his  particular  department, 
beyond  the  government  itself,  there  are 
those  who  will  critically  examine  what 
he  does  and  who  will  back  him  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  statesmanship  in  or- 
ganization and  policy,  and  workmanship 
in  performance. 

The  importance  of  professionalism  to 
the  advancement  of  quality  in  service  is 
seldom  appreciated  by  the  general  public, 
which  usually  thinks  of  it  as  a  means 
of  attracting  attention  to  the  prestige  and 
power  of  a  special  group.  This  concept 
has  been  the  basis  of  some  of  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  upon  law,  medicine, 
social  work,  and  other  disciplines.  Ac- 
tually, however,  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic advantage  and  other  special  in- 
terests, sometimes  justified,  sometimes  not, 
sometimes  socially  desirable,  sometimes 
obstructive,  is  at  the  periphery  of  profes- 
sionalism. Its  essential  core  is  the  com- 
munity of  workmanship  and  exploration, 
the  body  of  fellow  spirits  with  the  com- 
mon goal  of  a  job  well  done,  in  which 
the  individual  finds  renewed  courage  and 
a  strengthened  will  to  achieve  the  best  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Professionalism  in  this,  its  true  state, 
can  in  association  with  education  become 
an  invigorating  influence  in  the  public 
service.  A  recognition  of  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  these  two  fundamental  forces 
and  a  frank  and  clear  advocacy  of  their 
use,  instead  of  what  often  is  an  ashamed 
and  timid  apology  for  them,  will  advance 
the  quality  of  government.  This  does 
not  mean  smug  or  bumptious  talk  about 
being  a  professional  person  nor  a  worship 
of  the  forms  of  education.  It  means  the 
observance  of  standards  of  thinking  and 
working  that  will  carry  conviction. 

Education  and  professionalism,  thus 
conceived,  can  become  the  means  of  re- 
alizing the  ideal  of  government  not  as  a 
necessary  evil  but  as  a  positive  good. 
They  can  give  us  the  kind  of  public  ad- 
ministration that  everybody  really  wants. 
In  combination,  they  are  the  antidote  for 
bureaucracy. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Department  of  Labor  is  ready 
with  a  postwar  program,  Secretary 
Frances  Perkins  revealed  at  a  recent 
Budget  Bureau  hearing.  Complete  de- 
tails are  not  yet  available,  but  Miss 
Perkins  said  it  included  a  greatly  ex- 
panded social  security  system,  "to  provide 
protection  to  individuals  and  families 
against  the  loss  of  income  which  they  may 
suffer  after  the  war." 

Another  feature  of  the  program,  cited 
by  the  Secretary,  is  a  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded U.  S.  Employment  Service  to 
serve  as  a  labor  exchange  for  the  transfer 
of  war  workers  and  discharged  veterans 
to  peacetime  jobs.  The  USES  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Since  September  1942  it  has  been 
under  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and,  after  the  war,  it  is  anyone's  guess 
where  it  will  be.  It  may  be  returned 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  where  it  %vas 
transferred  from  Labor  in  1939,  under 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  I. 
Miss  Perkins  thinks  it  should  be  in 
the  Labor  Department,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  a  postwar  possibility. 
•»••*••«• 

SENATOR  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 
of  Michigan  has  announced  that  as  soon 
as  Congress  reconvenes  he  will  head  a 
fight  to  return  social  security  rights  to 
veterans.  This  was  one  item  of  the  six- 
point  program  for  veterans  put  forward 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  28,  1943, 
but  it  was  omitted  when  Congress  drafted 
the  GI  bill.  Arthur  Altmeyer,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  has  sug- 
gested that  a  serviceman's  pay  be  added  to 
an  estimated  subsistence  figure  and 
credited  to  the  recipient's  account.  An- 
other suggestion  is  a  moratorium  to  freeze 
benefit  rights,  but  this  would  not  help 
the  eighteen-year-olds  who  went  directly 
into  the  service  from  school  without  ever 
having  held  a  job. 

Sweeping  revisions  of  the  GI  bill  have 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York,  who  plans  to  in- 
troduce his  amendments  in  this  Congress 
as  the  basis  for  action  after  January. 
Senator  Wagner,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  bill  when 
it  was  passed  in  mid-summer. 

Senator  Wagner  suggests  an  increase 
in  the  dependency  allowance  of  veterans 
attending  school  under  the  GI  educational 
program. 

The  New  York  senator  wants  an  al- 
lowance of  $5  for  each  dependent  of  an 
unemployed  veteran,  in  addition  to  the 
basi'c  rate  of  $20  allowed  under  the  bill. 
Such  a  dependency  allowance  was  in- 
cluded in  the  first  drafts  of  the  GI  bill 


but  dropped  later  when  the  subject  be- 
came a  matter  of  House  and  Senate  de- 
bate. Furthermore,  he  feels  that  dura- 
tion of  benefits  should  be  the  same  for 
all  veterans  and  not  based,  as  now,  on 
length  of  service. 

•»••*••»• 

THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
"compromised"  with  the  state  universities, 
agreeing  to  pay  tuition  for  native  sons. 
It  was  argued  that  already  incoming  vet- 
erans were  creating  an  increased  demand 
for  facilities  and  that,  in  the  future, 
the  state  supported  schools  would  be  hard 
hit  if  they  had  to  carry  the  burden  un- 
aided. The  latest  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  aid  under  the  educa- 
tional program  is  16,000.  The  VA  ex- 
pects it  to  increase  tremendously  as  the 
opportunities  for  war  jobs  and  high  wages 
decline. 

+      +      -f 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  is  BEING 
given  official  recognition  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  Police  Academy. 
The  budding  G-men  are  now  being 
taught  juvenile  psychology  with  pointers 
on  how  to  handle  bad  teen-age  boys  and 
girls. 

+      -f      -f 
IN  A  REPORT  TO  THE  HOUSE  MILITARY 

Affairs  Committee,  the  War  Department 
has  said  that  it  is  now  returning  to  this 
country  about  30,000  men  a  month  on 
furlough.  Selection  is  left  to  the  "au- 
thorities in  the  war  theater"  but  is  based 
on  local  conditions,  with  consideration 
given  to  the  individual's  length  of  service, 
his  value  to  his  unit,  and  his  particular 
need  for  a  rest.  "In  no  instance,"  the 
department  announced,  "can  a  soldier  be 
assured  that  he  will  be  returned  as  soon 
as  he  has  served  a  stated  time."  The 
figure,  30,000,  cannot  be  materially  in- 
creased at  the  present  stage  of  the  war, 
according  to  the  department. 

+      +      + 

DESPITE  THE  POOR  SHOWING  AT  THE 
induction  centers,  American  soldiers  in 
this  war  are  far  better  educated  than 
those  of  World  War  I.  According  to  a 
recent  Office  of  War  Information  re- 
lease, the  median  level  of  the  GI's  edu- 
cation is  the  second  year  of  high  school, 
as  compared  with  the  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion of  the  soldier  of  '17.  In  the  present 
war,  23.3  percent  of  the  soldiers  have 
completed  four  years  of  high  school, 
whereas  only  3.4  percent  of  those  of 
World  War  I  had  done  so.  In  both 
wars,  however  the  two  largest  groups 
include  those  who  had  completed  five  to 
eight  years  of  elementary  school.  The 


percentage   is  27.4  percent   in   this  war. 
It  was  55.5  in  the  last. 

The  figures  are  based  on  comparative 
statistics  compiled  from  sample  studies 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the 
War  Department. 


A     SPECIAL     SUBCOMMITTEE     OF     THE 

House  Labor  Committee,  created  under 
H.  Res.  230,  has  been  investigating  the 
plight  of  handicapped  workers  and  ex- 
pects to  have  a  report  ready  for  the 
House  sometime  this  month.  Represen- 
tative Augustine  B.  Kelley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  chairman.  The  subject  of  the 
inquiry  is  the  utilization  of  the  handi- 
capped, although  the  committee  may  ex- 
plore rehabilitation,  also,  before  it  con- 
cludes its  task.  The  report  this  month 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final.  The  sub- 
committee has  an  appropriation  of  only 
$15,000,  but  it  hopes  for  more  money 
after  January  if  its  activities  are  con- 
tinued. 


A    FIVE-YEAR    RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION 

program  that  would  create  a  five  billion 
dollar  outlet  for  goods  and  services  and 
provide  electric  service  to  nearly  four 
million  rural  homes  is  outlined  in  a  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  Agriculture's  In- 
ter-Bureau Committee  on  Postwar  Pro- 
grams. 

The  report  is  based  on  data  from  the 
1940  census,  from  reports  of  REA-fi- 
nanced  cooperatives  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  surveys  of  unelectrified  farms  in 
600  counties,  and  the  findings  and  re- 
ports of  the  various  state  postwar  plan- 
ning committees. 

Objectives  of  the  programs  are  itemized 
as  electric  service  to  all  rural  peoples; 
full  use  of  electricity  on  the  farmstead; 
its  full  use  for  rural  community  welfare; 
its  use  in  developing  local  rural  industries. 

"Such  a  program,"  declares  the  report, 
"will  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  private 
employment.  Since  it  is  projected  as  self- 
liquidating,  it  means  no  burden  to  the 
taxpayers  and  will  correspondingly  reduce 
the  need  for  tax-supported  public  works 
programs  during  the  reconversion  and  re- 
adjustment period.  It  will  bring  rural 
electrification  in  America  on  a  par  with 
other  countries,  will  help  make  farm  life 
pleasanter  and  more  attractive,  farming 
easier  and  more  profitable,  and  will  create 
a  better  social,  economic,  and  cultural  en- 
vironment for  our  rural  population 
generally." 
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Jobs  for  the  Disabled 

EVERY  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  represented  among  the  spon- 
sors of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  set  up  in  New  York  early 
this  month,  with  the  expressed  aim  of 
providing  opportunities  for  a  normal  life 
to  disabled  veterans.  The  committee,  to 
be  financed  by  $500,000  donated  by  the 
sponsoring  industries,  will  concentrate  on 
jobs — ferreting  out  those  that  can  be  han- 
dled by  the  handicapped  and  bringing  the 
men  to  them.  It  will  provide  free  ex- 
hibits, lectures,  and  advice  for  all  potential 
employers  of  disabled  veterans. 

The  committee  represents  a  joint  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  850  industrialists  and 
public  leaders.  Though  it  is  strictly  volun- 
tary and  non-official,  it  will  have  at  its 
disposal  the  services  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nor- 
man T.  Kirk,  army  surgeon  general,  who 
will  serve  as  its  technical  supervisor. 

Finding  jobs  for  the  disabled  is  one  of 
the  major  responsibilities  that  communities 
and  the  nation  face  in  connection  with  re- 
turned servicemen.  It  is  heartening  to 
know  that  the  problem  is  being  tackled  at 
the  core — the  places  where  jobs  are  avail- 
able. And  if  the  effort  succeeds — as  it 
will  if  jobs  and  men  are  as  carefully  fitted 
together  as  they  are  under  the  Connecticut 
Rehabilitation  Service  (see  page  313)  — 
it  may  help  employers  to  realize  that 
handicapped  employes  are  not  necessarily 
a  handicap  to  industry.  Thus  the  effort 
could  become  not  only  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation  to  men  who  have  narrowly  es- 
caped death  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
but  a  force  in  breaking  down  traditional 
barriers  against  the  employment  of  any 
disabled  person,  veteran  or  otherwise. 

Signs  that  these  walls  are  already  be- 
ginning to  crumble  are  coming  from  in- 
dustrial plants  which  took  on  handicapped 
workers  as  an  expediency  in  the  war 
emergency,  and  found  the  absentee  and 
accident  rates  of  these  employes  lower 
than  the  average.  Such  experiences  sug- 
gest that  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Committee  is  not  unrealistic  in  its  as- 
sumption that  the  disabled  veteran,  if 
given  a  chance,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
normal  life  in  a  normal  setting. 

Plans  for  Veterans 

THE  part  schools  and  colleges  should 
play  under  the  G.I.  bill  of  rights  in 
helping  the  returned  veteran  shift  from 
serviceman  to  civilian  is  underscored  in 
a  new  bulletin  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education 


Association,  "A  Program  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Returning  Veterans."  The  plan 
detailed  is  based  on  the  hopeful  estimate 
that  "between  80  percent  and  90  percent 
of  those  in  the  armed  forces  will  slip  back 
into  their  places  without  the  need  of 
organized  educational  programs." 

It  is  heartening  to  find  these  outstand- 
ing school  leaders  emphasizing  the  need 
for  community  cooperation  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  who  desires  counsel- 
ing or  education.  Their  first  suggestion 
is  for  immediate  statewide  plans.  The 
commission  sees  the  schools  as  the  logical 
agency  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  state  and  local  groups  in  both 
counseling  and  training. 

On  behalf  of  the  veteran  who  desires 
to  continue  or  supplement  his  education, 
the  commission  has  words  of  caution  for 
school  and  college  administrators  and 
teachers.  "The  veteran  has  gone  through 
an  intensive  period  of  almost  unbelievably 
rapid  maturation.  .  .  .  He  will  be  im- 
patient of  the  slow  pace  of  traditional 
procedures.  ...  It  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  fit  its  training  program  to  his 
needs."  This  means  classes,  library  ser- 
vice, adult  education  groups,  college 
courses  which  take  account  of  his  ma- 
turity, his  ambitions  and  plans,  the  skills 
and  knowledge  acquired  in  service,  his 
desire  for  action. 

Finally,  the  commission  points  out,  "the 
core  of  the  job  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  local  community."  Even  with  federal 
leadership  and  aid,  the  problems  of  the 
returned  veteran  are  home  town  prob- 
lems. Their  solution,  this  bulletin  makes 
clear,  requires  imagination,  ingenuity, 
mobilization  of  resources  and,  above  all, 
careful  planning — beginning  now. 

Peacetime  Careers 

FAR  more  serious  than  the  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  surplus  war  com- 
modities in  the  postwar  period  will  be 
the  problem  of  surplus  war  skills.  Pres- 
ent plans  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
is  to  be  met  squarely  through  educational 
and  vocational  programs  as  far  as  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  are  concerned. 
But  there  is  another  group  which  will 
need  retraining  for  peacetime  pursuits.  It 
is  composed  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
left  school  to  make  bombs,  guns,  and 
other  articles  of  war,  and  of  those  still  in 
school  whose  training  has  been  focused 
around  preparation  for  wartime  activities. 
What  skills  these  young  people  have 
learned  thus  far  will  be  drugs  on  the 
labor  market  when  the  war  is  over,  and 


they  will  have  no  other  experience  or 
training  on  which  to  rely. 

Hardly  an  answer  to  the  problem  as  a 
whole,  but  at  least  an  indication  of  some 
awareness  of  it  in  the  social  work  field,  is 
the  new  program  announced  last  month 
by  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies in  New  York.  This  consists  of  a 
vocation  guidance  service  which  will  send 
a  psychologist,  counselors,  and  group 
guidance  workers  to  the  regular  meetings 
of  forty  clubs  of  teen-age  boys  and  girls. 
Through  this  method  the  federation  hopes 
to  give  the  young  person  who  may  be 
tempted  to  leave  school  for  a  war  job,  or 
who  has  already  done  so,  an  opportunity 
to  learn  what  careers  might  be  open  to 
him  after  the  war  and  an  indication  of 
that  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  The  club 
sessions  are  to  be  followed  up  by  in- 
dividual correspondence  and  by  a  "career 
clinic"  at  which  representatives  of  indus- 
try and  the  professions  will  be  on  tap. 

By  focusing  its  plan  on  club  groups,  the 
federation  is  recognizing  the  fact  some 
young  people  may  profit  by  such  help  who 
do  not  know  they  need  it  or  who  would 
not  think  to  come  in  and  ask  for  it.  Such 
recognition  is  an  added  bit  of  growing 
evidence  that  the  days  are  past  when  it 
was  considered  unprofessional  for  a  social 
agency  to  go  out  and  seek  a  client. 

The  Public  Thinks 

IN  a  month  in  which  public  opinion 
polls  again  have  proved  reasonably  ac- 
curate in  political  prophecy,  there  is  in- 
creased interest  in  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center's  sampling  of  popular 
attitudes  in  other  fields.  A  recent  inquiry 
was  on  health  insurance. 

Of  the  persons  intervieed,  92  percent 
believed  that  it  was  a  "good  idea"  to  have 
insurance  to  cover  hospital  care;  55  per- 
cent would  have  liked  to  have  insurance 
to  cover  all  necessary  doctor's  care;  67 
percent  were  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
$3  a  month  if  they  could  be  assured  com- 
plete hospital  and  doctor's  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  at  any  time. 

Forty-eight  persons  out  of  every  hun- 
dred interviewed  favored  having  the 
federal  social  security  system  administer 
a  health  insurance  plan  covering  both 
hospital  and  doctor's  cost;  thirty-two 
either  thought  this  was  a  "bad  idea"  or 
favored  some  private  insurance  plan  in- 
stead ;  while  twenty  were  undecided  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  coverage.  Person-- 
in  the  lower  economic  brackets  took  the 
pro-federal  position  by  considerably  higher 
percentages  than  did  those  in  the  middle 
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or  prosperous  brackets.  Farmers  and  per- 
sons sixty  years  of  age  and  older  were  the 
only  two  population  groups  where  more 
people  preferred  to  pay  the  doctor  when 
needed,  rather  than  have  an  insurance 
plan. 

Opinion  that  our  present  system  of 
medical  care  needs  some  kind  of  improve- 
ment came  very  close  to  being  unanimous. 
Only  ten  people  out  of  every  100 
answered  "no"  to  the  question:  "Do  you 
think  anything  should  be  done  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  get  medical  care  when 
they  need  it?"  Eighty-two  answered  "yes" 
and  eight  were  "undecided." 

Health  insurance  is  a  complicated  sub- 
ject, and  the  details  of  any  plan  are 
bound  to  be  a  matter  of  debate.  But  the 
results  of  this  poll  help  to  confirm  a 
steadily  growing  belief  that  the  average 
citizen  wants  something  done  about  it. 

Cooperative  Research 

A  CURRENT  study  of  Negro  busi- 
ness and  the  educational  preparation 
available  in  this  area  affords  a  demonstra- 
tion of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
social  agencies  and  educational  institu- 
tions toward  Negro  economic  progress. 
Initiated  jointly  by  the  National  Urban 
League  and  Atlanta  University,  the  study 
is  being  conducted  in  twenty  southern  or 
border-state  communities  in  which  are  lo- 
cated twenty  colleges  and  a  large  number 
of  Negro  business  enterprises.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
nesses, the  factors  which  interfere  with 
their  growth  and  those  likely  to  stimulate 
expansion,  and  the  extent  to  which  person- 
nel with  specialized  training  are  needed 
by  Negro  businessmen.  Besides  scrutiniz- 
ing the  business  enterprises,  the  study  staff 
is  examining  the  curricular  and  instruc- 
tional methods  in  the  business  schools  of 
the  participating  colleges,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  or  not  educational  in- 
stitutions are  providing  Negro  business- 
men with  efficiently  prepared  recruits. 

The  study  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  July  1945.  It  was  launched  last 
February  at  a  conference  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, where  the  National  Negro  Busi- 
ness League,  the  National  Negro  Insur- 
ance Association,  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  were  represented,  in 
addition  to  the  National  Urban  League, 
nine  of  the  league's  local  affiliates  and  the 
twenty  cooperating  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. These  last  include:  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity and  affiliated  colleges,  Dillard  Uni- 
versity, Fisk  University,  (ileorgia  State 
College,  Hampton  Institute,  Houston 
College  for  Negroes,  Howard  University, 
LeMoyne  College,  Lincoln  University 
(Missouri),  Lincoln  University  (Penn- 
sylvania), Louisville  Municipal  College, 
Miles  College,  Morgan  State  College, 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes, 


State  Teachers  College  of  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee Agricultural  and  Industrial  State 
Teachers  College,  Virginia  State  College, 
Virginia  Union  University,  Wilberforce 
University,  and  Xavier  University.  The 
cooperating  affiliates  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  are :  Armstrong  Association, 
Atlanta  Urban  League,  Baltimore  Urban 
League,  Negro  division  of  the  Cincinnati 
War  Chest,  Louisville  Urban  League, 
New  Orleans  Urban  League,  Richmond 
Urban  League,  St.  Louis  Urban  League, 
and  Washington  Urban  League.  The 
study  is  under  the  direction  of  Franklin 
O.  Nichols,  administrator,  and  Joseph  A. 
Pierce,  research  director. 

Social  Work  in  Centerville 

^TRANSLATED  from  the  technical 
A  and  often  forbidding  terminology  of 
conference  papers  and  professional  discus- 
sion, social  work  <s  made  interesting  and 
understandable  to  ordinary  citizens 
through  a  new  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet, 
"Social  Work  and  the  Joneses,"  by  Ruth 
Lerrigo,  until  recently  on  the  staff  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
and  Bradley  Buell,  executive  editor  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

What  social  work  is,  how  it  functions  in 
its  various  aspects,  what  it  means  to  in- 
dividuals, to  families,  and  to  communities, 
is  told  in  terms  of  the  typical  medium 
sized  city  of  "Centerville,"  of  "Joe  and 
Mary  Jones"  and  their  children,  and 
some  of  their  neighbors.  It  brings  to- 
gether in  brief  compass  a  great  deal  of 
up-to-date  information  about  public  and 
private  agencies,  including  the  type  of 
service  they  offer,  costs,  sources  of  sup- 
port, personnel  and  its  training. 

Here  is  a  useful  tool  for  the  important 
task  of  creating  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  social  work,  and  a  growing  sympathy 
with  its  goals  and  methods. 

John  Dewey  at  85 

LAST  month  John  Dewey  celebrated 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  He  passed 
the  day  quietly  in  his  New  York  City 
apartment.  There  were  some  tributes  in 
the  press  and  on  the  radio  to  one  of  the 
world's  wisest  men — -philosopher,  scholar, 
writer,  teacher.  But  the  great  tribute 
was  lived,  not  spoken,  by  the  millions  of 
children  in  many  lands  who  are  healthier 
and  happier  because  of  his  understanding 
of  their  needs.  Hosts  of  children  around 
the  world  have  reason  to  thank  John 
Dewey.  Young  Americans  in  crowded 
city  classrooms  and  little  red  schoolhouses, 
pupils  in  Mexico's  new  rural  schools, 
small  Chukchees  on  the  Siberian  tundra, 
toddlers  in  London  child  care  centers,  all 
the  children  everywhere  who  today  know 
school  as  an  experience  in  freedom  and 
self-discipline  are  in  his  debt. 

In  many  circles  it  is  the  fashion  to  be- 


little or  deride  progressive  education. 
Here  and  there,  extremists  have  brought 
it  into  disrepute.  But  put  on  one  side 
the  school  programs  of  today,  the  concern 
with  the  health  and  growth  of  "the  whole 
child,"  the  art  and  music  and  dramatics 
and  handicrafts,  the  student  government, 
the  community  contacts.  Set  over  against 
this  creative  pattern  the  rote  learning  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  older  education,  and 
you  see  how  John  Dewey 's  influence  has 
opened  school  windows. 

At  eighty-five,  John  Dewey  is  still  at 
work.  To  The  New  York  Timer  re- 
porter who  interviewed  him  on  his  birth- 
day, he  said  that  he  expected  to  begin 
work  on  "another  serious  book  soon." 
Meantime,  he  pointed  out  some  values  of 
his  educational  philosophy  as  these  times 
reveal  them: 

"Progressive  education  stands  for  the 
most  solid,  enduring  discipline,  that  which 
comes  from  growth  and  power  in  self-dis- 
cipline. The  conduct  of  the  boys  on  the 
battlefields  shows  what  a  democratic  dis- 
cipline developed  from  within  is  capable 
of  accomplishing." 

And  So  On 

/CHARGES  against  twelve  Mexican- 
^-^  American  boys  in  the  "Sleepy  La- 
goon" murder  case  in  Los  Angeles, 
widely  headlined  as  a  "zoot  suit"  crime, 
were  reversed  last  month  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  had 
become  a  West  Coast  symbol  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Mexican-American  mi- 
nority to  free  itself  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  appellate  court  cleared  the 
boys  of  the  charges  against  them,  and 
scored  the  presiding  judge  for  his  conduct 
of  the  case. 

•  Last  month  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United   States  heard   arguments  on  two 
cases  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
evacuations  from  their  homes  and  segre- 
gated confinement  of  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry.  The  persons  involved  are 
Fred  T.   Karematsu   who   has  taken   to 
court  his  objection  to  being  ordered  away 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  Mitsue  Endo, 
a  young  woman  who  is  demanding  uncon- 
ditional freedom   from  the  War  Reloca- 
tion   Center    at    Topaz,    Utah.    At    this 
writing  no  decision  has  been  rendered. 

•  One  of  the  first  definite  suggestions  to 
salvage  for  the  postwar  period  some  of 
our  wartime  planning  machinery,  emerged 
recently  in  Rhode  Island  when  Clemens 
J.  France,  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment   of    Social    Welfare,    proposed    the 
establishment   of   a   permanent   State   Se- 
curity Council,  with  functions  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  State  War  Council. 

-The  council  would  be  a  fact-finding 
agency  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  education, 
industrial  management,  and  labor. 
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Jobs  and  Workers 


FACTS  and  figures  which  tell  one  of 
the  dramatic  stories  of  the  war  period 
— the  spectacular  shift  in  the  work  of 
women — are  brought  together  in  a  new 
Women's  Bureau  publication,  "Changes 
in  Women's  Employment  During  the 
War,"  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon. 
(Price  10  cents  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  Washington  25.)  Based  on 
the,  monthly  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  bulletin  shows  that  be- 
tween December  1941  and  March  1944, 
the  number  of  women  in  the  nation's 
labor  force  increased  from  12,090,000  to 
16,480,000  (36  percent).  This  means 
that  today  33  percent  of  American  wage 
earners  (one  in  every  three)  are  women. 
Of  the  6,650,000  women  entering  the 
labor  force  during  the  war  period,  56 
percent  came  from  homemaking,  34  per- 
cent from  school. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  workers  is,  of  course,  in  the 
category  of  "craftsmen,  foremen,  opera- 
tives, and  laborers" — over  118  percent. 
Next  largest  is  in  "clerical  and  kindred 
occupations,"  with  84  percent.  The  gain 
in  "professional  and  semi-professional"  is 
disappointingly  small,  1.2  percent;  but  in 
"proprietors,  managers,  and  officials"  it  is 
substantial,  53  percent.  The  one  occupa- 
tional group  showing  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  women  workers  is  domestic 
service,  with  a  drop  of  over  20  percent. 

Another  striking  fact  is  the  increase 
in  the  totals  of  married  women  wage 
earners.  In  1940,  of  the  married  women 
in  the  country,  14  percent  were  employed 
outside  their  homes.  In  March  1944,  the 
figure  stood  at  22  percent. 

The  report  underscores  the  need  to  take 
into  account  the  present  facts  of  women's 
employment  in  making  "wise  provision 
for  the  necessary  adjustments  after  the 
war." 

Textile  Wages — The  panel  designated  to 
hear  testimony  and  present  findings  of 
fact  in  the  textile  wage  cases  has  made 
its  report  to  tfie  National  War  Labor 
Board,  and  the  board  has  the  demand 
for  a  wage  increase  in  the  industry  under 
advisement.  The  cases  involve  23  southern 
cotton  textile  mills,  25  New  England  cot- 
ton-rayon companies,  and  6  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  rayon  companies.  The 
demand  for  wage  increases  is  based  on 
the  authority  of  the  board  to  "correct, 
substandards  of  living,"  and  on  testimony 
presented  by  the  woikers  to  show  that 
such  substandards  are  the  rule  in  their 


industry.  In  general,  the  panel  findings 
bear  out  the  union  contention.  Thus,  the 
panel  found  that  in  over  90  percent  of 
the  southern  cotton-rayon  mills;  and  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  New  England 
cotton  rayon  workers  are  earning  less 
than  the  required  minimum  hourly  main- 
tenance budget  cost  of  71.5  cents  in  the 
southern  communities,  and  73.6  cents  in 
the  northern.  The  great  majority  of  the 
southern  workers  who  are  the  sole  sup- 
port of  two  or  more  children  were  also 
found  to  earn  less  than  70  cents  an  hour, 
to  constitute  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
wage  earners,  and  to  be  unable  to  attain 
the  level  of  living  provided  by  the  WPA 
emergency  budget.  Hence,  the  panel 
found,  "the  greater  majority  are  now 
living  under  substandard  conditions." 

Some  of  the  major  points  in  the  work- 
ers' case  are  included  in  an  illustrated 
pamphlet,  "Half  a  Million  Forgotten 
People,"  in  which  the  union  describes  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  the  cot- 
ton textile  workers.  Available  from  the 
Textile  Workers  Union-CIO,  15  Union 
Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Anti-Discrimination — Creation  of  a  fair 
practices  committee  to  handle  questions  of 
racial,  religious  or  nationality  discrimina- 
tion within  the  union  was  unanimously 
voted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  at  its  meet- 
ing at  Atlantic  City  last  month.  The 
five-man  committee  will  also  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  all  departments  of  the 
UAW-CIO  on  minority  problems.  The 
committee  may  require  the  attendance  of 
any  union  member  or  officer  as  a  witness, 
conduct  hearings,  and  take  testimony.  It 
is  required  to  present  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  executive  board 
for  approval  and  enforcement.  This  is 
the  first  time  such  a  step  has  been  taken 
by  a  labor  union,  and  the  executive  board 
views  it  as  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
organization's  constitutional  ban  on  dis- 
crimination. 

World  Conference — The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  not  take  part  in 
the  international  labor  conference,  which 
will  convene  in  London  on  January  8. 
The  British  Trade  Union  Congress, 
meeting  in  Blackpool  the  last  week  in 
October,  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the 
Anglo-Soviet  Trade  Union  Committee 
for  a  preliminary  meeting  not  later  than 
December  4,  to  prepare  the  conference 
agenda.  Because  it  questions  the  validity 


of  labor  organization  in  Soviet  Russia 
today,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  made  clear  its  position  in  regard  to 
the  international  parley  since  the  pre- 
liminary plans,  including  Russian  labor 
representation,  were  first  announced  al- 
most a  year  ago.  The  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  will  send  a  dele- 
gation of  twelve  members  to  the  con- 
ference, headed  by  its  president,  Philip 
Murray.  It  is  expected  that  Sidney  Hill- 
man  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers and  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  will  represent  the  CIO 
at  the  preliminary  meeting. 

Chicago  Center — An  industrial  relations 
center,  to  provide  "university-wide  service 
in  industrial  relations  for  management  ex- 
ecutives, union  leaders,  government  offi- 
cials, faculty  members,  and  students,"  is 
announced  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  center  will  engage  in  four  major 
activities:  a  teaching  program  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  company  ex- 
ecutives, unions,  and  public  agencies  "who 
want  broader  training  in  the  fields  of 
industrial  relations" ;  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  specialized  library  and 
reference  service;  "the  encouragement  and 
integration  of  individual  and  cooperative 
research" ;  and  the  publication  of  research 
findings.  The  teaching  will  include 
weekly  seminars,  conferences  and  insti- 
tutes. Frederick  H.  Harbison  of  the  uni- 
versity's economics  department  is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  center. 

Imported  Labor — How  much  the  war 
production  effort,  particularly  agriculture 
and  transportation,  owes  to  workers  from 
other  western  hemisphere  countries,  is  in- 
dicated by  a  brief  summary  of  labor  im- 
portation over  the  past  two  years,  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service's  Monthly  Review. 
As  of  August  31,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  92,953  foreign  farm  work- 
ers, a  substantial  majority  of  them  from 
Mexico,  but  with  many  thousands  from 
Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas,  and  1,103 
dairy  workers  from  Newfoundland.  Re- 
cruitment of  farm  workers  abroad  has 
now  been  discontinued.  "Whether  there 
will  be  a  resumption  of  recruitment  in 
1945  will  depend  on  re-enactment  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress,  and,  of  course,  on 
the  labor  supply  available  in  this  country." 
The  War  Manpower  Commission  is 
still  recruiting  workers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  use  in  "industries  and  services 
essential  to  the  war  effort."  As  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  there  were  41,209  Mexican 
track  laborers  working  on  American  rail- 
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roads,  and  about  6,000  more  were  "in 
process  of  coming."  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment has  put  a  ceiling  of  50,000  on 
the  number  of  such  workers  it  will  permit 
to  be  in  the  United  States  at  any  one 
time,  and  WMC  tries  to  maintain  this 
maximum.  After  admission,  the  Mexicans 
are  allocated  to  thirty  railroads  participat- 
ing in  the  project,  most  of  them  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  Southwest. 

Abnormal  wartime  demand  for  forest 
products,  the  Review  states,  would  furnish 
work  for  10,000  to  15,000  Canadian 
woodsmen,  if  they  were  available.  With 
reluctance,  Canada  has  agreed  to  issue 
labor  exit  permits  to  a  maximum  of  3,850 
men.  These  are  allocated  by  WMC 
among  producers,  "apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  percentage  of  the  prod- 
uct which  goes  directly  into  the  war 
effort." 

In  Print — The  third  of  a  series  of  hand- 
books prepared  for  the  use  of  YMCA 


and  USO  personnel  is  "Working  With 
Organized  Labor."  Price  $1.25  from  the 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  .  .  The  October  15 
issue  of  Social  Action  Magazine  is  a 
special  number  on  church-labor  relations, 
with  a  survey  of  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  projects  by  Jesse  Cavileer 
of  the  New  York  Labor  Temple.  Price 
15  cents  from  the  Council  for  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.  .  .  Latest  of  the  LID  pamphlet 
series  is  "Postwar  Planning  for  Peace 
and  Full  Employment,"  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  on  that  theme  held  by 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  in 
May.  It  is  edited  by  Harry  W.  Laidler. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  LID,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  .  .  The 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton 
University,  publishes  "Seniority  Problems 
During  Demobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion." Price  75  cents. 


Education 


THE  nation's  million  teachers  were 
called  on  by  the  Lafayette  College 
Institute,  in  a  three-day  meeting  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  last  month,  to  take  the  lead 
in  interpreting  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
gram in  their  communities,  and  gaining 
widespread  support  for  it.  The  institute 
was  sponsored  by  twelve  national  or- 
ganizations working  for  an  enduring 
peace.  Educators  were  warned  by  the  in- 
stitute that  unless  an  effective  interna- 
tional organization  is  established  at  once, 
teachers  may  see  an  early  generation  of 
their  students  march  off  to  a  third  world 
war.  Institute  speakers  urged  that  teach- 
ers devote  as  much  classroom  discussion 
as  they  can  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals, and  that  they  themselves  speak 
at  local  meetings,  prepare  material  for  the 
press,  and  in  every  possible  way  help 
bring  home  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  international  organization. 

Compulsory  Training  —  A  questionnaire 
study  of  American  educational  opinion  on 
compulsory  military  training  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  which  is  querying  all  coflege 
and  university  presidents,  and  many  school 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals 
on  the  subject.  The  council  will  publish 
a  summary  of  the  replies.  This  agency 
also  has  secured  the  services  of  George  F. 
Milton,  historian  and  editor,  to  make  a 
historical  study  of  the  experience  of  other 
countries  with  compulsory  military  service, 
and  its  effect  on  their  social  institutions. 
The  report  will  cover  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
it  probably  will  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Recognizing  "the  absolute  necessity  of 


universal  military  training  for  some  time 
to  come  as  insurance  against  possible 
disaster,"  President  Harvey  N.  Davis  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  speaking 
before  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  urged  that  it  be 
sharply  limited  to  training  for  national 
defense  and  not  become  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  general  education.  He  advocated 
that  "any  period  that  may  be  demanded 
by  law  of  every  young  man  for  universal 
military  training  be  devoted,  with  single- 
ness of  purpose,  to  that  training  and  to 
that  training  only;  that  that  military 
training  be  given  as  intensively  and  as  ex- 
peditiously  as  possible,  and  that  the  young 
men  be  returned  to  civil  life  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  minimum 
requirements  of  national  security  are  ac- 
complished." President  Davis  suggested 
that  his  fellow  educators  begin  at  once  to 
consider  the  problems  presented  by  uni- 
versal military  training  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens 
and  as  campus  administrators. 

Military  Credit — What  policy  the  col- 
leges intend  to  follow  in  regard  to  aca- 
demic credit  for  military  service  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  study  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars.  According  to  the  re- 
port published  in  the  association's  Jour- 
nal, 57  percent  of  the  institutions  have 
adopted  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the 
courses  to  be  accredited,  practically  all  of 
them  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
committee  found,  however,  "wide  varia- 
tions in  practice  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed."  Even  for 
army  and  navy  special  courses,  given  by 


institutions  on  their  own  campuses  and 
using  their  own  personnel,  sharp  differ- 
ences were  found.  Thus,  for  Army  Air 
Forces  (air  crew)  schools,  allowances 
range  from  six  to  34  semester  hours. 
While  the  report  is  purely  factual,  it 
points  out  the  "need  for  specific  guidance, 
to  avoid  excessive  variation  between  insti- 
tutions in  the  matter." 

Toward  Understanding — Extensive  re- 
vision of  the  curriculum  of  New  York 
City's  public  schools  to  promote  "demo- 
cratic practices  in  daily  living"  has  been 
announced  by  Superintendent  of  Schools 
John  E.  Wade.  The  changes  represent 
an  extension  of  the  board  of  education's 
program  to  combat  racial  and  religious  in- 
tolerance among  the  children.  The  cur- 
riculum revision  includes  "the  training  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  critical  think- 
ing," as  well  as  the  introduction  of  mate- 
rials in  biology,  social  studies,  science,  and 
graded  readings  designed  to  correct  bias 
and  increase  mutual  understanding  and 
respect.  Superintendent  Wade  also  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
committee  on  human  relations,  made  up 
of  fifteen  representatives  of  school  and 
civic  organizations,  to  assist  in  making 
the  new  program  a  "community-school 
project." 

Library  Salvage — A  plan  to  salvage  army 
camp  library  books  and  equipment  and 
use  them  to  start  rural  libraries,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Surplus  Property  Ad- 
ministration and  to  Congress  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  Carl  Vitz, 
head  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library 
and  president  of  the  ALA,  estimates  that 
with  demobilization  and  the  closing  of 
many  camps,  the  surplus  camp  libraries 
could  "go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  35,000,000  rural  and 
small-town  Americans  who  have  no  local 
public  libraries."  The  ALA  proposes  that 
books  and  equipment  be  allotted  to  the 
states  and  territories  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  in  proportion  to  each  state's 
rural  population ;  that  they  be  allotted 
to  counties  and  groups  of  counties  within 
the  states  by  the  official  state  library  ex- 
tension agencies;  that  some  funds  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  federal  government  "to 
assist  in  making  the  books  immediately 
available  to  the  people  through  organized 
libraries." 

Memorial  Scholarships — In  line  with  to- 
day's preference  for  "living  memorials" 
rather  than  stone  monuments,  the  Gen- 
eral American  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion has  established  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  scholarships  with  an  initial  value 
of  about  $100,000  in  memory  of  its  em- 
ployes among  the  dead  of  World  War  II. 
Children  of  some  6,500  employes  of  the 
concern  who  have  been  on  the  payroll 
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three  years  or  longer  are  eligible,  with 
children  of  officers  and  directors  excluded. 
Twenty  scholarships  providing  $1,200  a 
year  for  resident  students,  $500  for  those 
living  at  home,  will  be  awarded  in  1945. 
In  addition  to  renewals,  further  scholar- 
ships will  be  granted  each  following  year. 
Recipients  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  uni- 
versity on  the  same  basis  as  it  confers 
other  scholarships. 

Flag  Salute —  The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
fused to  reconsider  its  1943  decision  that 
school  children  are  not  required  to  salute 
the  flag.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  had 
asserted  that  there  was  "such  error"  in 
the  decision  as  to  require  a  reexamination. 
The  1943  ruling  reversed  a  1940  de- 
cision compelling  the  salute.  The  court 
order  issued  last  month  was  a  sequence 
to  the  refusal  of  two  children  of  the 
Jehovah's  Witness  sect  to  salute  the  flag 
in  an  Upper  Chichester  school. 

In  Print — The  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education  offers  "Meet  the  Soviet 
Russians,"  a  study  guide  to  the  Soviet 
Union  prepared  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  by  Dora  A.  Ames,  Katrina  B. 


Anderson,  Eunice  Johns,  and  others.  The 
pamphlet,  which  includes  a  map,  reading 
lists,  and  other  study  aids,  should  also 
be  useful  to  leaders  of  adult  and  workers' 
education  classes,  ami  discussion  groups. 
Price  75  cents  from  the  school,  Cam- 
bridge, .Mass.  .  .  "Today's  Handbook 
for  Librarians,"  by  Mary  A.  Sweeney, 
supplies  "ready  reference  data  with  lists 
of  sources  of  information  about  industrial 
employment  and  training  opportunities, 
opportunities  in  the  armed  services,  re- 
habilitation, and  other  social  and  emo- 
tional problems  involving  individual  re- 
adjustment and  guidance."  Price  75  cents 
from  the  American  Library  Association, 
520  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11, 
111.  .  .  The  latest  of  the  stimulating  re- 
ports by  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion is  "Education  for  All  American 
Youth,"  a  421-page  paper-bound  volume 
which  "stems  from  a  firm  conviction  .  .  . 
that  the  extension,  adaptation,  and  im- 
provement of  secondary  education  is  essen- 
tial both  to  the  security  of  our  American 
institutions  and  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  people."  From  the  commis- 
sion, 1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 


War  and  Welfare 


FOR  four  days  during  mid-October 
readers  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  radio  audiences  of  several  New  York 
stations,  had  spread  before  them  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  problems  and  issues 
relating  to  the  demobilization  and  re- 
habilitation of  servicemen.  Held  in  Times 
Hall  as  an  open  forum  entitled  "Home 
from  the  War,"  the  first  evening  was  de- 
voted to  a  general  exposition  of  the  prob- 
lem by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Administration; 
Col.  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  New  York 
City  director  of  selective  service,  and 
others.  On  the  second  evening  Philip 
Murray,  Robert  J.  Watt,  and  David  B. 
Robertson  discussed  "Labor  and  the  Vet- 
eran," and  on  the  third,  Maj.  Gen. 
Norman  T.  Kirk,  surgeon  general  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  vice- 
chairman  and  acting  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  representatives  of 
community  groups  considered  the  subject 
from  the  angle  of  "The  Veteran  and  the 
Community." 

Leonard  Mayo,  dean  of  the  school  of 
applied  social  sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  in  summing  up  the  high 
points  of  the  conference  on  the  final  day, 
found  these  wide  gaps  in  the  present  pro- 
gram: inadequate  provisions  for  men  of 
the  merchant  marine;  need  for  safeguard- 
ing the  "home  loans  program  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights";  a  serious  shortage  of 
psychiatrists. 

For  War  Workers — Strong      recommen- 


dation that  local  information  and  service 
centers,  set  up  in  accordance  with  Briga- 
dier General  Hines'  Order  No.  1,  be 
made  available  to  civilian  war  workers  as 
well  as  servicemen  is  made  in  a  special 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  division  of 
community  services  of  the  National  CIO 
War  Relief  Committee.  Four  basic  rea- 
sons are  advanced :  reconversion  to  peace- 
time production  will  begin  prior  to  any 
large  scale  demobilization;  it  would  be  a 
duplication  of  effort  to  establish  separate 
centers;  it  is  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
health  of  mind  of  the  veterans  that  we 
help  them  achieve  normal  integration  into 
community  life;  the  Retaining  and  Re- 
employment  Administration  has  responsi- 
bility for  civilian  war  workers  as  well  as 
veterans. 

Fifth  College  Year — Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio  has  invited  its  graduates,  who  have 
been  in  war  service,  to  return  after  the 
war  for  a  year  of  reorientation,  not  neces- 
sarily leading  toward  a  master's  degree. 
Graduates  from  other  institutions  will 
also  be  eligible.  Courses  will  be  offered 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  as 
well  as  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
The  college  announcement  says:  "Some 
veterans  .  .  .  will  profit  by  a  year  of  gen- 
eral mental  readjustment.  .  .  .  Some,  re- 
solved that  they  will  do  what  they  can 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war,  will 
want  to  study  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion 3nd  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
related  problems  of  political,  economic, 


and  racial  tensions  within  this  and  other 

countries Some,  also  .  .  .  will  want 

a  year  of  such  mental  rehabilitation  and 
replenishment  as  would  be  afforded  by 
a  return  to  the  humanities.  .  .  .  Many  who 
had  intended  to  go  on  from  college  to 
graduate  or  professional  school  .  .  .  will 
need  a  year's  work  to  reestablish  famili- 
arity with  their  major  subjects.  .  .  .  Con- 
servatory graduates  will  face  a  very  real 
professional  problem  .  .  .  impairment  in 
performance  skills.  A  year  devoted  to 
recovery  of  these  skills  will  do  much  to 
restore  confidence,  besides  giving  a  grad- 
uate lime  to  find  the  position  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted." 

Controls  Lifted — The  War  Manpower 
Commission  recently  lifted  all  manpower 
controls  for  veterans  of  the  present  war, 
in  order  to  "speed  the  reemployment  of 
returning  veterans  and  to  remove  all  em- 
ployment obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
return  to  civilian  life." 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  may  be 
hired  without  referral  to  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  or  other  referral  chan- 
nels. They  do  not  need  statements  of 
availability  in  order  to  change  jobs.  The 
USES  may  refer  any  veteran  to  any  job 
of  his  choice,  without  regard  to  its  essen- 
tiality or  priority  status.  Employment 
ceilings  also  need  not  apply  in  the  hiring 
of  veterans. 

British  Fund  —  An  Army  Benevolent 
fund  is  being  set  up  in  Great  Britain  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  service  and  ex- 
service  men  of  the  British  Army  who 
are  in  need  of  special  help.  Raised  by 
way  of  voluntary  subscription,  the  money 
will  not  be  granted  directly  by  the  fund 
to  individuals  but  through  other  approved 
voluntary  associations.  Says  the  London 
Times  in  pointing  out  the  need  for  the 
fund  :  "The  main  voluntary  societies  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  servicemen 
and  their  families  have  themselves  played 
a  prominent  part  in  recent  years  in  press- 
ing upon  the  Government  the  importance 
of  better  official  provision.  But  the  fact 
remains — as  the  societies  know  and  the 
public  is  coming  to  appreciate — that  no 
scheme,  however  well  devised,  which  has 
to  dpply  relatively  simple  and  standardized 
rules  in  the  treatment  of  millions  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  most  varied  circumstances  can 
possibly  avoid  leaving  many  hardship 
cases  which  cannot  be  adequately  assisted 
by  official  agencies." 

Pre-Discharge  Training — The  British 
government  has  announced  a  plan  whereby 
officers,  airmen,  and  air  women  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Women's  Auxi- 
liary Air  Force  will  receive  pre-discharge 
training  to  prepare  them  for  civilian  life. 
To  be  known  as  the  Educational  and  Vo- 
cational Training  Scheme,  the  program 
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ivill  be  directed  by  the  Air  Ministry. 
J  )etails  of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out,  but  it  will  include  training 
in  citizenship,  called  by  the  government 
"resettlement  training,"  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  vocational  instruction. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  London 
Times  there  is  under  consideration  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  plan  should  take  up  six 
hours  a  week  of  service  time,  five  to  be 
devoted  to  educational  and  vocational 
training  and  one  to  discussion  groups  "de- 
signed to  give  individuals  the  background 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
peacetime  problems  needed  by  every 
citizen." 

Educational  training  will  be  provided 
at  secondary  and  higher  levels.  At  the 
secondary  level  it  will  be  directed  toward 
the  force's  preliminary  examination  which 
qualifies  for  entrance  to  a  university.  The 
higher  level  will  be  for  those  who  have 
already  reached  university  matriculation 
standards.  Vocational  training  will  be 
concerned  only  with  those  civilian  oc- 
cupations in  which  employment  prospects 
are  considered  good. 

Through  Two  Wars — In  a  paperbound 
book,  "The  Quakers  Take  Stock,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Island  Press,  470  West  24 
St.,  New  York  11,  Anna  L.  Curtis  has 
gathered  together  a  number  of  her  own 
writings  upon  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception in  1917.  The  book,  opens  with 
a  resume  of  the  committee's  activities  to- 
day, and  then  swings  back  through  the 
years,  touching  upon  many  of  the  varied 
projects  and  services  the  commfttee  offered 
during  the  first  World  War  and  in  the 
years  between  the  wars :  relief  and  refugee 
work,  goodwill  clubs  in  Europe,  home 
service,  volunteer  work  camps  in  the 
United  States.  It  includes  contributions 
by  Emma  Cadbury,  Leonard  Kenworthy, 
and  Howard  Kershner.  Mr.  Kershner  has 
written  a  moving  description  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  supplementary  food  sup- 
plies through  1941  in  France,  to  refugees 
from  Spain  and  Central  Europe,  and 
to  French  children  and  expectant  mothers. 
From  the  Island  Press,  price  $1,  or  bound 
in  cloth  at  $2. 

Homecoming — The  USO  division  of  tht 
National  Hoard  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian    Association    has    published    ;. 
small  booklet,  "GI's  Are  Coming  Home,' 
directed   to   the   families   and    friends   o. 
returning  servicemen,  and  to  USO  volun 
teer   workers.   The   articles   included   ap- 
peared originally  in  series  in  the  Woman's 
Press  magazine  of  the  YWCA. 

"Although  the  USO's  primary  job  is 
still  with  the  men  and  women  in  active 
service,"  says  the  booklet,  "it  is  now  in 
the  role  of  an  intermediary  agency — 
helping  returning  servicemen  and  women 


in  their  first  steps  toward  becoming  ci- 
vilians." It  discusses  informally  not  only 
the  ways  in  which  our  men  who  have 
gone  to  war  will  be  changed  on  their  re- 
turn, but  the  ways  in  which  "home  folks" 
have  changed  also.  Section  headings  give 
a  good  indication  of  the  subject  matter: 
"Something  has  changed,"  "Honorable 
Discharge  —  What  Next?"  "How  Shall 
We  Face  Our  Disabled  Men?"  "What 
Do  We  Do  About  it?"  From  the 
Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  22.  Price  20  cents. 

Reabsorbing  Veterans — A  New  York 
City  branch  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs  has  set  up  a  goal 
of  organizing  men's  clubs  in  fifty  syna- 
gogues within  the  city  and  in  outlying 
districts,  as  a  practical  expression  of  the 
role  that  synagogues  should  play  in  help- 
ing reabsorb  returning  servicemen  of 
Jewish  faith  into  their  home  communities. 
Rabbi  Joel  S,  Geffen,  national  advisor  to 
the  men's  clubs,  said  that  these  clubs  will 
follow  the  pattern  of  relationship  fostered 
by  chaplains  in  the  armed  services  with 
many  thousands  of  Jewish  men. 

The  clubs  will  also  cooperate  with  other 
religious  and  community  groups  in  pro- 
moting interfaith  understanding. 

European  Relief  Needs — F  i  r  s  t  hand 
knowledge  of  the  need  for  relief  on  the 
continent  is  beginning  to  be  available  as 
more  and  more  countries  are  freed  from 
German  occupation.  George  Exindaris, 
Greek  member  of  the  Allied  Advisory 
Council,  reported  last  month  that  400,000 
Greeks  had  died  of  famine  during  Axis 
occupation,  and  that  1,000,000  people 
were  now  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  In 
France,  there  are  about  500,000  persons 
from  Central  Europe,  Poland,  Belgium, 
Netherlands,  and  other  countries  that  will 
have  to  be  repatriated.  Meanwhile,  the 


Treasury  Department  is  trying  to  pur- 
chase 14,000,000  yards  of  -woolens  on 
behalf  of  UNRRA,  for  immediate  use  this 
winter. 

Personnel  Training — Systematic  training 
for  local  directors  of  information  centers 
and  advisory  committees  is  part  of  the 
Connecticut  demobilization  plan,  which 
covers  both  servicemen  and  war  workers. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Reem- 
ployment  Commission,  courses  have  been 
held  in  Waterbury,  Hartford,  and  Bridge- 
port, and  a  number  of  smaller  and  rural 
communities.  They  have  included  discus- 
sion by  authorities  in  industry,  the  public 
employment  service,  veterans'  bureaus 
educational  institutions,  and  othe; 
agencies. 

Military  Prisoners — Establishment  of  a 
correction  division  in  the  Office  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  "to  coordinate  and 
standardize  the  rehabilitation  and  control 
of  all  military  prisoners  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  prisoners  of  war)"  was  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Department  early 
this  fall.  Austin  H.  MacCormick,  execu- 
tive director  of  The  Osborne  Association. 
is  serving  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  setting  up  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  army's  disciplinary  barracks,  rehabili- 
tation centers,  post  stockades,  and  guard 
houses  as  well  as  installations  for  the  de- 
tention and  rehabilitation  of  general  and 
garrison  prisoners  in  overseas  theaters  of 
operation. 

A  Guide — "Community  Services  for  Vet- 
erans," published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Service  to  Veterans  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Social  Work 
Council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
(price  10  cents)  is  designed  as  "a  guide 
for  planning  and  coordination."  Sections 


A  plea  for  careful  scrutiny  of  all  postwar  building  developments  to  avoid  "shoddy  construction, 
wild-cat  finance,  and  haphazard  planning,"  is  contained  in  "Your  Stake  in  Community  Plan- 
ning," an  attractively  illustrated  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  National  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing, Inc.,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  price  35  cents.  The  plea  is  addressed  to  both  large 
scale  and  small  scale  operative  builders,  lending  institutions,  consumers,  and  city  or  county  plan- 
ning officials. 

Some  of  important  points  emphasized  are:  the  necessity  of  over-all  planning  for  land  use;  the 
dangers  of  premature  subdivisions;  the  advisability  of  developing  neighborhoods  for  diversified 
income  groups.  Also  stressed  are  "essential  human  requirements  of  modern  community  plan- 
ning": a  pleasant  and  convenient  dwelling  and  neighborhood,  a  good  school,  provision  for  the 
care  and  safety  of  children,  recreational  facilities,  nearby  shopping  center,  health  facilities,  and  a 
community  gathering  place  for  social  and  cultural  activities.  The  pamphlet  is  a  simplified  sum- 
mary of  "Neighborhood  Design  and  Control,"  an  extensive  report  published  by  the  committee 
last  summer. 
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cover  the  formation  of  a  local  planning 
and  coordinating  committee;  the  setup  of 
a  veterans  information  center;  the  im- 
portance of  all  agencies  working  together ; 
and  principles  on  which  to  build  public 
relations  and  public  understanding. 

Congress  of  Corrections 

WITH  its  face  set  very  much  to  the 
future,  the  National  Congress  of 
Corrections  assembled  for  its  seventy- 
fourth  annual  session  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Prison  Association,  Octo- 
ber 12—14,  in  New  York  City.  On 
only  one  occasion  did  the  congress  really 
take  a  long  backward  look  —  when  it 
wished  "long  life  and  continued  success" 
to  its  predecessor  and  parent,  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  this  year  cele- 
brating its  centennial  anniversary. 

The  first  evening  session  set  the  pace, 
when  the  conference  addressed  itself  to 
the  question,  "Will  there  be  a  postwar 
crime  wave?"  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  former 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  contended  that  a 
crime  wave  would  occur  only  in  the  event 
of  a  postwar  depression.  He  scoffed  at 
the  view  that  a  "murder  wave"  would 
start  because  veterans  have  been  so 
throughly  trained  in  the  art  of  slaughter. 
Willard  Waller,  author  of  "The  Veteran 
Comes  Back"  pointed  out  that  criminality 
among  veterans  has  usually  been  a  prob- 
lem after  a  major  war,  but  agreed  that 
this  has  been  primarily  due  to  neglect  of 
veterans,  to  their  frustration  in  finding 
employment  and  making  other  adjust- 
ments. 

Austin  MacCormick,  chairman  of  the 
association's  committee  on  postwar  prob- 
lems, struck  a  practical  note  in  his  interim 
report,  when  he  said  that  "one  of  our 
first  concerns  is  to  make  sure  that  a  fair 
share  of  postwar  construction  funds  goes 
into  necessary  additions  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions." He  said  that  the  committee 
had  "surveyed  the  whole  country  and 
found  a  distressingly  small  amount  of 
planning  actually  in  progress."  The  con- 
gress itself  passed  several  resolutions 
aimed  at  making  materials  available  to 
correctional  institutions  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944. 

Equally  practical  was  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  reconverting  prison  industry. 
"With  our  extreme  needs  of  war,  prison 
industry  was  given  its  big  chance  to  de- 
liver," said  Robert  R.  Bangham,  chief  of 
the  prison  war  program  branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  "Not  only  did 
we  'deliver  the  goods,'  but  our  prisons 
have  profited  in  such  fundamental  mat- 
ters as  prisoner  morale,  administrative  im- 
provement, and  institutional  economies." 
J.  F.  Munnell,  manager  of  the  Michigan 
State  Prison  Industries,  declared  that  the 
accumulation  of  peacetime  demands  would 
maintain  peak  production  for  a  time,  at 


least,  after  the  war  ends.  Systematic  plan- 
ning for  the  period  beyond  that  should 
begin  now,  stressing  diversification  of  in- 
dustry, decentralization,  vocational,  agri- 
cultural and  educational  training,  he  said. 
The  theme  of  more  effective  crime  pre- 
vention, and  better  programs  for  treat- 
ment and  care,  ran  through  the  entire 
conference,  and  cut  across  all  sessions. 
"We  are  facing  a  new  epoch  in  prison 
administration  and  penology,"  said  Joseph 
W.  Sanford,  president  of  the  congress 
and  warden  of  the  federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta.  "The  day  of  less  than  adequate 
measures  is  over.  Constructive  objectives 
must  be  agreed  upon  by  all.  .  .  .  Coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  courts, 
the  prisons  and  community  agencies  are 
necessary  in  an  over-all  program  .  .  .  the 
soft  spots  of  improper  political  influence 
and  inadequate  personnel  must  be 
eliminated." 

Elements  in  Progress 

Hard  won  progress  over  the  last  decade, 
in  Florida,  Mississippi,  Albania,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Virginia,  and  other 
states,  was  described  by  Sanford  Bates, 
New  York  State  parole  commissioner.  He 
cited  administrative  developments  within 
California's  state  department  of  correc- 
tion as  particularly  noteworthy. 

"Any  treatment  is  practical  in  penology 
which  gets  results,"  said  Walter  M.  Wai- 
lack,  warden  of  Wallkill  prison,  N.  Y. 
"Classification  of  committed  offenders  is 
the  oldest  element  in  the  conception  of 
individualized  treatment.  ...  In  my  opin- 
ion we  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
we  know  how  to  reform  ...  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  habitual,  confirmed  and 
definitely  anti-social  offenders.  .  .  .  The  re- 
formable  group  is  worthy  of  every  effort 
.  .  .  including  mental  hygiene,  good  medi- 
cal care,  vocational  training,  social  educa- 
tion, religion." 

Dr.  Robert  V.  Seliger,  instructor  in 
psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
maintained  that  "to  do  this  work  of  re- 
construction we  are  better  prepared  than 
any  other  generation,  through  our  knowl- 
ledge  of  scientific  skills  in  sociology,  hy- 
giene, medicine,  and  psychiatry.-  We  lack 
only  public  awareness  and  public  sup- 
port." 

According  to  Wilson  H.  Kierstead, 
under-sheriff  of  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
there  are  today  3,700  county  and  city 
jails  in  the  United  States,  besides  more 
than  10,000  local  lockups.  "In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  buildings  are  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  confinement  of  human 
beings.  .  .  .  Filth,  vermin,  and  untidiness 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception." 
To  overcome  these  and  other  evils  the 
association's  committee  to  draft  a  model 
state  penal  and  correctional  system,  with 
Sam  A.  Lewisohn  as  chairman,  recom- 
mended that  the  state  have  jurisdiction 


over  all  jails,  or  at  least  control  over  all 
convicted  prisoners  confined  in  them. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

In  a  session  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies, 
Bradley  Buell,  executive  editor  of  Survey 
Midmonthly,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  biggest  block  to  delinquincy  prevention 
is  in  "the  meager  progress  toward  a  uni- 
fied and  coordinated  community  program 
which  would  bring  together  in  a  single 
plan  our  modern  galaxy  of  specialized 
agencies  and  professional  skills." 

A  distinguished  panel,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Paul  W.  Alexander  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  including  Judge  Paul  N. 
Schaeffer  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Elsa  Casten- 
dyck  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Dr. 
Frank  O'Brien,  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  New  York  City,  and  others, 
addressed  itself  to  the  question:  "Is  the 
correctional  institution  a  place  of  last  re- 
sort for  the  juvenile  delinquent?"  In  dis- 
cussing the  combined  use  of  casework  and 
groupwork  in  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency, A.  B.  Abramovitz,  case  super- 
visor of  the  Philadelphia  Interagency 
Council  for  Youth,  laid  down  three  prin- 
ciples of  technique:  maintenance  of  an 
objective  point  of  view ;  allowing  free  ex- 
pression; focusing  the  treatment,  not  be- 
tween an  adult  and  an  individual,  but  be- 
tween each  child  and  the  rest  of  the 
group. 

In  two  of  its  official  resolutions  the 
congress  condemned  the  "practice  of  de- 
tention of  children  in  any  prison,  jail, 
or  lockup";  opposed  "the  use  of  life  or 
death  sentences  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
offenders,"  recommending  "the  adoption 
of  legislation  to  arrest  the  practice." 

Concerning  Children 

dwindling  availability  of  board- 
ing  homes  and  scarcity  of  workers 
in  all  types  of  foster  care,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  hazard  to  child  welfare  pro- 
duced by  the  war,"  said  Howard  W. 
Hopkirk,  director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  in  his  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  league's  board,  held 
in  New  York  last  month.  A  marked 
tendency  to  turn  to  day  nurseries  and 
institutions  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
November  1943,  page  294)  for  infant 
care  that  can  best  be  provided  at  home 
or  in  foster  homes,  and  unnecessary  suf- 
fering and  increased  deaths  from  diarrhea 
among  the  record  crop  of  babies  were 
among  other  child  welfare  losses  noted 
in  the  report.  On  the  credit  side  there 
has  been  a  distinct  gain  owing  to  nation- 
wide efforts  to  provide  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, and  a  gain  also  in  bringing  together 
the  professions  of  education,  medicine,  and 
social  work,  each  of  which  is  essential 
to  a  well  balanced  program.  Gains  in 
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community  teamwork  resulting  from  war 
experience  were  noted  by  Margaret  Pay- 
son,  president  of  the  Children's  Service 
Bureau  of  Portland,  Me.;  Loula  Dunn, 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  of  Ala- 
bama ;  and  other  board  members  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting. 

Reporting  on  the  results  of  a  special 
study  of  group  care  of  children  under  the 
age  of  two,  Alice  Dashiell,  field  secretary 
of  the  league,  said:  "What  we've  seen 
of  group  care  for  children  of  this  age 
makes  us  reluctant  to  see  any  spread  of 
it."  In  some  centers  "there  was  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  the  way  to  care  for 
babies  was  only  to  keep  them  clean,  fed, 
and  quiet.  And  that  anybody  can  take 
care  of  them." 

Juvenile  Delinquency — An  effort  to  get 
statistical  evidence  which  would  show  the 
relationship  between  delinquency  and 
housing  is  reported  in  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies, 
"Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Public  Hous- 
ing." Delinquency  data  for  1942  and 
1943  from  seven  public  housing  units  is 
compared  with  data  from  the  city  as  a 
whole,  and  also  with  data  from  selected 
neighborhoods  of  low  income,  middle  in- 
come, and  high  income  families.  Warn- 
ing that  "conclusions  must  be  tentative 
until  more  material  is  available,"  the  re- 
port points  out  that  "the  higher  delin- 
quency rate  of  the  housing  communities 
may  be  due  to  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  Juvenile  Court.  .  .  .  The 
therapeutic  value  of  referring  children  to 
the  Court  is  perhaps  more  fully  realized 
in  housing  communities  than  in  other 
areas  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  considerably 
greater  proportion  of  delinquents  nine 
years  and  under  in  the  housing  com- 
munities bears  this  out." 

"Alert  Schools  Prevent  Delinquency" 
is  the  slogan  used  by  New  York  State's 
Department  of  Education  in  a  state- 
wide program  designed  to  urge  each 
local  school  system  to :  locate  children 
showing  potential  behavior  difficulties  at 
an  early  age ;  consider  adaptation  in 
school  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
children;  work  cooperatively  with  their 
parents ;  utilize  the  services  of  community 
agencies  serving  children.  Each  school 
system  is  advised  to  appoint  an  "action" 
committee  to  study  its  local  situation  and 
work  along  these  lines. 

When  25,000  Sinatra  fans,  most  of 
them  early  teen-age  girls,  began  lining  up 
in  Times  Square  as  early  as  4  A.M.  in 
order  to  see  and  hear  "the  voice,"  George 
H.  Chatfield,  member  of  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education  called  for  a  police 
investigation.  "Since  this  is  getting  to 
be  a  regular  part  of  these  players'  pro- 
motion, a  plan  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  to  deal  with  it,"  he  said.  "The  num- 


Bailey  B.  Burritt,  who  retires  this  month  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York, 
is  inseparably  identified  with  leadership  for 
the  development  of  health  services  for 
lower  income  families.  Since  the  day,  thir- 
ty-one years  ago,  when  he  became  general 
dirctor  of  one  the  oldest  and  largest  of  New 
York's  charitable  agencies — the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor — 
he  has  seen  many  of  his  own  pioneering  ef- 
forts flower  and  expand  into  accepted  com- 
munity undertakings.  The  Mulberry  Health 
Center  and  the  Columbus  Hill  Health  Cen- 
ter were  the  forerunners  of  the  East  Harlem 
Health  and  Nursing  Demonstrations  under 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Milbank  Founda- 
tion's Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demon- 
stration. From  these  demonstrations  has 
come  the  citywide  movement  for  local  dis- 
trict health  centers  under  the  department  of 
health.  For  three  decades,  Bailey  Burritt 
has  played  a  distinguished  role  in  the  steady 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  greater  city's  program  for  better 
health.  All  social  work  will  heartily  concur 
with  President  Roosevelt's  expectation  that 
"although  retiring  from  the  Community 
Service  Society,  I  am  sure  he  will  give  many 
more  years  of  useful  service  to  his  state  and 
nation." 

Mr.  Burritt  leaves  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society  —  the  largest  private  family 
agency  in  the  U.  S., — in  good  hands.  When 
it  was  formed  five  years  ago,  through  the 
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merger  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  AICP,  Stanley  P.  Davies  who  since 
1933  had  been  general  director  of  COS, 
became  executive  director,  and  Mr.  Burritt 
chairman  of  the  executive  council.  Mr. 
Davies  now  steps  into  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  director. 

As  a  past  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  and  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
and  through  many  other  distinguished  con- 
nections, Mr.  Davies  has  long  been  known 
and  respected  for  the  clarity  and  forceful- 
ness  of  his  leadership  in  his  chosen  field  of 
social  work. 


ber  of  truancies  is  too  large  for  the  bureau 
of  attendance  to  handle  with  its  present 
staff."  Incidentally,  on  the  day  of  the 
crooner's  opening  appearance,  Survey  As- 
sociates found  it  impossible  to  follow  its 
custom  of  having  a  policeman  accompany 
its  payroll  clerk  from  the  bank,  because 
the  officer  usually  assigned  to  this  duty 
had  been  detailed  to  help  handle  the 
crowds  at  the  theater. 

Adoptions— In  March  1941  the  late 
David  C.  Adie,  then  New  York  State 
commissioner  of  social  welfare,  called  to- 
gether representatives  of  nine  local  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  to  lay  plans  for  a 
statewide  study  of  adoption  practices.  A 
technical  advisory  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  study  launched  with  staff 
service  from  the  bureau  of  child  welfare. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  now  avail- 
able in  a  two-volume  report  published  by 
the  department.  The  first  presents  salient 
facts,  many  of  them  available  for  the  first 
time.  In  New  York  State,  2,280  minors 
were  adopted  in  1940  (the  year  for  which 
data  was  gathered)  ;  1,630  of  these  were 
through  surrogates'  courts,  531  through 
county  courts,  113  through  children's 
courts.  In  only  five  cases  were  there  for- 
mal denials  of  adoption  petitions.  The 
largest  number  of  investigations,  1,137, 
were  made  by  special  court  investigators; 


415  by  social  agencies.  Of  84  judges  re- 
porting, 60  did  not  routinely  require 
physical  examination  either  for  the  child 
or  the  adoptive  parents;  70  did  not  rou- 
tinely require  psychological  examinations. 
Practice  in  regard  to  filing  records  of 
adoption  varied  greatly.  Eight  of  sixty- 
two  counties  reporting  did  not  record 
orders  of  adoption  at  all. 

Volume  II  is  designed  primarily  for 
use  by  local  committees  in  studying  and 
improving  their  own  adoption  procedures. 
In  it,  the  technical  committee  stresses  such 
points  as  the  preservation  of  the  child's 
own  family,  use  of  the  social  service  ex- 
change, care  of  children  prior  to  adoption, 
medical  and  psychological  examination, 
the  question  of  licensing  adoption  agencies, 
agency  supervision  of  the  adoptive  home. 

Institutional  Children — A  study  of  the 
"social  adaptability"  of  children  and 
young  persons  brought  up  in  institutions 
has  been  recently  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  Provisional  National 
Council  of  Mental  Health  through  a 
grant  made  by  the  Nuffield  Provincial 
Hospitals  Trust.  The  research  will  in- 
volve the  investigation  of  100  institutional 
children  of  thirteen  years  of  age  who  are 
due  to  leave  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Each  child  will  be  tested  for  in- 
telligence and  educational  attainment  by 
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a  psychologist  and  interviewed  by  a 
psychiatrist,  who  will  assess  his  emotional 
maturity  and  his  adaptation  to  institu- 
tional life.  A  psychiatric  social  worker 
will  obtain  reports  from  the  institutional 
staff.  Six  months  after  the  child  has  left 
the  institution  he  will  again  be  inter- 
viewed, the  object  being  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  his  adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity. The  controls  will  consist  of 
fifty  children  who  have  been  boarded  out 
from  infancy  in  foster  homes,  and  fifty 
children,  brought  up  normally. 

ADC  Allowances —  Last  month  the  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission  increased  the 
state's  aid-to-dependent-children  grants  to 
a  -  maximum  of  $40  per  month  for  a 
mother  and  one  child  and  $12  for  each 
additional  child.  Reimbursement  from  the 
Social  Security  Board  is  still  limited  to 
$9  for  mother  and  child  and  $6  for  each 
additional  child,  which  means  that  the 
state  is  carrying  the  full  increase.  When 
a  mother  with  two  children  receives  $52, 
the  state  will  be  paying  $37  and  the 
federal  government  $15. 

People  and  Things 

EIGHT  standards  by  which  would-be 
philanthropists  can  measure  the  qual- 
ity of  organizations  appealing  to  them 
for  funds,  were  announced  last  month 
by  the  Contributors  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City.  They  included:  a  purpose  meeting 
a  recognized  need,  pursued  in  compliance 
with  law  and  public  regulations;  an 
effectively  operated  program ;  an  active 
participation  in  appropriate  coordinating 
programs;  an  active,  responsible,  and 
regularly  meeting  governing  board  com- 
posed mainly,  preferably  entirely,  of  per- 
sons not  receiving  remuneration  from  the 
agency;  a  staff  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  and  competently  supervised ;  a 
plant  adapted  to  its  purposes;  ethical 
methods  of  fund  raising  and  publicity ; 
sound  procedures  for  financial  control  and 
accounting. 

A  statement  embodying  these  newly  re- 
vised standards  and  explanations  of  their 
meaning  was  mailed  to  the  presidents  and 
executives  of  500  of  New  York's  volun- 
tary health  and  welfare  agencies,  with 
the  comment  that  they  would  be  "helpful 
to  all  agencies  in  reviewing  their  own 
practices." 

Changes — The  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  has  lost  another  staff  mem- 
ber to  the  navy.  This  time,  it  is  Ralph 
Spear,  until  the  end  of  September  as- 
sistant to  the  APWA's  director  and 
editor  of  Public  Welfare,  but  now  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.).  Lieutenant  Spear  is  in 
Washington  working  on  the  staff  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Walter  F.  Finke. 
who  directs  the  administration  of  allot- 


ments and  allowances  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Commander  Finke  was  for- 
merly director  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Social  Security. 

Two  new  appointments  to  the  staff  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  announced  last  month 
were:  Edwin  G.  Arnold  as  chief  of  the 
Far  Eastern  division,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Kizer  as  head  of  the  China  area  office. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  been  chief  of  the  re- 
location division  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  since  that  organization  was  set 
up  nearly  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Kizer, 
a  prominent  attorney  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  been  a  student  of  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries for  many  years. 

The  United  Service  Organizations  last 
month  announced  the  appointment  of 
Roxana  Jackson  as  its  national  director 
of  volunteer  services.  Miss  Jackson  was 
formerly  on  the  program  staff  of  the 
USO  division  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  YWCA. 

Alfred  Allen,  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years  director  of  the  Hadley  Correspon- 
dence School  for  the  Blind,  Winetka, 
111.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York, 
as  assistant  to  the  director.  .  .  .  Lawrence 
C.  Cole  is  Rhode  Island's  new  adminis- 
trator of  children's  services  and  super- 
intendent of  the  state  home  and  school. 
Until  recently,  Mr.  Cole  was  director  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Child  Welfare 
Board  in  Cincinnati  and  superintendent 
of  the  Hillcrest  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Glenview  School  for  Boys. 

Anniversary — This  month,  the  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago  Settlement  in  Chicago's 
"back  of  the  yards"  neighborhood  is  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  by  the  late  Mary  E.  Mac- 
Dowell.  Associated  with  Miss  Mac- 
Dowell  in  the  founding  of  the  settlement 
were  many  members  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty,  among  them  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckenridge  and  Edith  Abbott.  A 
feature  of  the  anniversary  celebration  is 
to  be  a  reunion  of  persons  who  have  at 
any  time  been  residents  of  or  attended  the 
settlement. 

In  Memoriam — A  committee  to  sponsor 
an  enduring  memorial  to  Mary  Irene 
Atkinson,  late  director  of  the  child  wel- 
fare division  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, has  been  formed  by  a  group  of  her 
friends.  The  memorial  is  to  be  a  book 
of  abstracts  from  Miss  Atkinson's  writ- 
ings assembled  from  her  formal  papers, 
field  reports,  letters,  and  contributions  to 
the  Green  Springs,  Ohio,  Echo,  her 
hometown  newspaper.  Preparation  of  the 
volume  is  to  be  undertaken  by  an  editorial 
committee  headed  by  Cheney  Jones,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers.  The  list  of  mc'm- 


bers  of  the  sponsoring  committee  includes 
103  names  well  known  to  the  field  of 
social  work.  Honorary  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau;  chair- 
man is  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  Persons  interested  in 
forwarding  the  project  may  send  financial 
contributions  to  Kathryn  Welch,  treas- 
urer, Atkinson  Memorial  Fund,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, Washington  25. 

Gremlins  Again! — By  an  unaccountable 
slip  of  the  typewriter  Survey  Midmonthly 
editors  last  month  incorrectly  identified 
Elmer  C.  Carter  in  its  book  review 
columns.  Mr.  Carter  is  not  associated 
with  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  as  this 
magazine  indicated.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Unemployment 
Insurance  Appeal  Board.  For  many  years 
he  was  editor  of  Opportunity,  "Journal  of 
Negro  Life,"  a  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  He  has  long  been 
a  friend  of  Survey  Associates  and  has 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  both  Survey 
Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic. 


Professional 


LAST  month,  for  the  second  'year  in 
succession,  the  National  Publicity 
Council  for  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
conducted  a  two-day  institute  in  New 
York  City  for  board  members,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  Protes- 
tant Welfare  Agencies.  Main  focus  of 
the  roundtables  and  luncheon  meetings 
was  on  the  board  member  as  an  ambas- 
sador who  not  only  interprets  the  work  of 
the  agency  to  the  community,  but  also  the 
needs  of  the  community  to  the  agency. 
Angles  of  discussion  ranged  from  the  ab- 
stract "why  an  agency  needs  a  board"- 
to  the  extremely  concrete  "techniques  of 
fund-raising."  Throughout,  however,  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  importance  of  the 
board  member's  being  aware  not  only  of 
the  work  of  her  agency,  but  where  that 
agency  fits  into  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sessions  was 
a  luncheon  meeting  which  featured  a 
panel  discussion  on  "What  People  are 
Thinking  About  Today."  Five  concerns 
seem  to  be  worrying  the  American  people 
as  they  face  the  future,  according  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Lydgate,  editor  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion.  They  are,  in 
order:  how  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
but  final  conclusion ;  whether  there  are 
going  to  be  enough  jobs  to  go  around 
after  the  war  is  over ;  what  kind  of  peace 
can  be  arranged  to  prevent  another  war; 
how  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  war; 
what  can  be  done  about  strikes  and 
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employer-employe  relationships.  Merle 
Crowell,  a  senior  editor  of  Reader's 
Digest,  maintained  that  people  in  general 
«re  interested  in  these  five  points  only  as 
they  affect  themselves:  "You  can't  stir 
people  to  action  by  sprinkling  Stardust  in 
their  eyes."  His  point  was  reaffirmed  by 
Paul  S.  Lazarfeld  of  Columbia  Univers- 
ity's office  of  radio  research,  who  warned 
against  the  use  of  abstractions  in  attempts 
to  put  a  public  program  across  and  ex- 
plained that  success  can  be  achieved  only 
if  the  people's  "unbelievable  number  of 
fears  and  misunderstandings"  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Lyman  Bryson,  di- 
rector of  education  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  predicted  that  the 
level  of  moral  energy  after  the  war  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  low  so  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  get  people  interested 
in  any  "good  cause."  But  Paul  H.  Sheats 
of  the  staff  of  The  Town  Hall,  was  more 
optimistic  and  pointed  to  the  possibility 
of  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  the  war  has  brought  to  public  serv- 
ice for  the  first  time.  Social  agencies, 
Mr.  Sheats  said,  face  a  challenge  in  their 
educational  programs  to  discover  areas  of 
community  need  and  community  interest 
that  can  be  used  to  bridge  the  gap  of 
postwar  indifference. 

Opportunities--  Several  unassembled  open 
competitive  examinations  were  announced 
last  month  by  the  Missouri  Merit  Sys- 
tem Council,  applications  accepted  until 
September  30,  1945.  Positions  to  be 
filled  are:  state  child  welfare  consultant, 
monthly  salary  range,  $200-$250;  child 
welfare  district  consultant,  $185-$235; 
child  welfare  worker,  class  I,  $160-$200; 
child  welfare  worker,  class  II,  $145-$! 65. 
For  details,  inquire  of  the  Merit  System 
Office,  125^  East  High  Street,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

Twenty  scholarships  of  $1,500  each  are 
available  through  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Social  Workers  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  securing  training  for 
medical  social  work.  They  are  being 
financed  through  a  $35,000  fund  granted 
to  the  association  from  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Awards  will  be  made  beginning  with  the 
winter  term,  1945,  but  if  all  scholarships 
have  not  been  assigned  by  January  1,  fur- 
ther awards  will  be  made  in  the  spring. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  December  1, 
1944.  Inquire  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Social  Workers,  1129 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

The  National  Girl  Scouts  has  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  six  annual 
grants  of  $500  each  for  graduate  social 
work  training  of  women  with  two  years 
experience  in  Girl  Scouting.  The  scholar- 
ships are  offered  in  addition  to  eight  fel- 
lowships, also  of  $500  each,  for  women 
not  previously  in  professional  scouting 


who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
type  of  work.  Inquire  of  Agnes  Leahy, 
personnel  division,  National  Girl  Scouts, 
155  East  44  Street,  New  York  17. 

Staff  Development — The  second  in  * 
series  of  publications  on  current  practices 
in  staff  training  being  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  recently  appeared  under  the 
title,  "An  Institute  for  County  Executive 
Directors  as  a  Tool  in  Staff  Develop- 
ment." The  bulletin  is  composed  of  sum- 
maries of  the  weekly  sessions  of  one  of  a 
group  of  institutes  held  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Assistance 
for  the  executive  staff  of  its  county  offices. 
Among  the  subjects  to  come  under  dis- 
cussion were:  the  content  and  conduct  of 
board  meetings,  the  analysis  of  case  ma- 
terial, the  use  of  service  ratings,  and  ad- 
ministrative planning  and  organization. 
In  addition  to  the  summaries  of  discus- 
sion, the  bulletin  includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  planning  of  the  institutes,  with 
comments  on  the  mistakes  made  and 
values  attained ;  a  list  of  reading  assign- 
ments made  for  institute  members;  ex- 
cerpts from  the  department's  specifica- 
tions for  executive  directors'  and  field  di- 
rectors' jobs;  an  outline  of  standards  of 
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To  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
"Christmas  seals"  have  become  almost 
as  familiar  a  harbinger  of  the  holiday 
season  as  Santa  Onus.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale — of  an  amazingly  success- 
ful though  long  uphill  fight  against  a 
dread  disease. 

This  year's  seal  is  again  a  reminder 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  vic- 
tory, that  too  many  people  still  have  tu- 
berculosis, and  that  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  its  affiliated  lo- 
cal societies  depend  upon  the  results  of 
this  annual  campaign  for  the  practical 
financial  sinews  with  which  to  wage  war 
against  this  most  insidious  of  germs. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  disease  has 
killed  170,000  civilians  in  this  country, 
more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five. 


performance  for  visitors. 

The  series,  "Illustrations  from  State 
Public  Assistance  Agencies,"  of  which 
this  bulletin  is  a  part,  has  been  established 
"to  make  such  state  materials  readily 
available  for  wider  circulation  so  that  de- 
veloping state  experience  may  be  currently 
useful  to  all  agencies."  From  the  Tech- 
nical Training  Service,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Civil  Service — A  National  Committee  on 
Postwar  Civil  Service  Problems  has  re- 
cently been  established  under  the  aegis 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  with  Harry  Woodburn  Chase, 
chancellor  of  New  York  University,  as 
its  chairman.  Purpose  of  the  committee 
is  to  explore  three  major  phases  of  post- 
war civil  service:  demobilization,  reor- 
ganization and  readjustments  of  person- 
nel ;  a  "reasonable  and  sound"  program 
of  preferences  for  veterans ;  employer  and 
employe  relationships  in  the  government 
services. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
committee  Nicholas  Kelley,  president  of 
the  league,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
now  over  5,000,000  public  employes  in 
our  national,  state,  and  municipal  services. 
Considerable  contraction  of  the  federal 
services  after  the  war,  he  predicted,  may 
be  accompanied  by  some  expansion  in 
state  and  municipal  services. 

Studies — The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  has  announced  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  department  of  studies  in 
the  professions,  with  Esther  Lucile  Brown 
as  its  director.  Projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  department  are:  a  study  of  the 
education  and  training  of  lawyers  for 
public  service,  already  under  way;  a  sur- 
vey of  legal  aid  in  the  United  States ;  and, 
possibly,  the  contribution  of  the  under- 
graduate social  sciences  to  professional 
training.  Miss  Brown,  who  has  been  on 
the  foundation's  staff  since  1933,  has  al- 
ready completed  five  studies  of  profes- 
sions, dealing  respectively  with  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine,  nursing,  social  work. 

Graduate  School — Last  month  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Raymond  A.  Kent 
School  of  Social  Work  as  successor  to  the 
graduate  division  of  social  administration, 
which  was  opened  in  1936.  The  school 
is  a  memorial  to  the  late  president  of  the 
university — 1929  to  1943 — who  intro- 
duced social  work  education  into  the  uni- 
versity early  in  his  administration.  The 
two-year  graduate  course  was  approved 
by  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  in  1937.  This  year,  a 
medical  social  work  curriculum  has  been 
introduced  as  part  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram. John  J.  Cronin  has  been  appointed 
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For  Veterans 

FACTS  AND  TIPS  FOR  SERVICE  MEN 
AND  WOMEN,  by  Dallas  Johnson.  32  pp. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 30  Rockefeller  Plaze,  New  York  20. 

Specific  directions  to  servicemen  and 
women  for  taking  advantage  of  their 
special  rights  and  privileges  on  the  home 
front  and  in  war-connected  problems. 

GOING  BACK  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE.  Pre- 
pared by  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 
26  pp.  Price  25  cents  from  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Press,  2153  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  8. 

Official  information  about  the  privileges, 
opportunities,  and  rights  of  returning 
soldiers.  Based  on  material  prepared  by 
the  War  Department.  Contains  text  of 
"GI  Bill  of  Rights." 

Race  Relations 

WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CANS? by  Carey  Me  Williams.  Illustrated  by 
Taro  Yashima.  31  pp. 

WHY  RACE  RIOTS?  Lessons  from  Detroit, 
by  Earl  Brown.  31  pp.  Price  10  cents  each 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20. 

Mr.  McWilliams"  pamphlet  is  based  on 
his  book  "Prejudice.  The  Japanese- 
Americans:  a  Symbol  of  Racial  Intoler- 
ance," and  presents  the  findings  of  two 
years  of  intimate  study  of  the  evacuation, 
relocation,  and  segregation  of  Japanese- 
Americans. 

Mr.  Brown's  pamphlet  presents  a  com- 
prehensive social  and  economic  program 
for  relieving  racial  tensions. 

THE  POLICE  AND  MINORITY  GROUPS:  A 
Program  to  Prevent  Disorder  and  to  Improve 
Relations  Between  Different  Racial,  Religious, 
and  National  Groups,  by  J.  E.  Weckler  and 
Theo.  E.  Hall.  20  pp.  Single  copies  50  cents 
(less  in  quantities)  from  The  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  Chicago  37. 

Although  intended  primarily  for  the  use 
of  police  chiefs  and  other  municipal  offi- 
cials, the  booklet  furnishes  ammunition 
to  citizens'  groups  and  organizations 
working  for  improvements  in  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Relief  and  Reconstruction 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANISATIONS  AND 
POST-WAR  RELIEF.  Series  H,  No.  4,  of 
Studies  and  Reports.  173  pp.  Price  $1  from 
the  International  Labour  Office,  734  Jackson 
Place,  Washington. 

A  study  of  social  and  economic  postwar 
problems — both  immediate  and  long  term 
— in  the  light  of  cooperative  solution. 

EUROPE'S  UPROOTED  PEOPLE:  The  Re- 
location  of  Displaced  Population.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Clarence  Pickctt.  50 
pp.  Price  25  cents. 

UNRRA:  GATEWAY  TO  RECOVERY.  84 
pp.  Price  50  cents. 

Both  from  the  National  Planning  Association, 
800  Twenty-first   Street,   N.W.,   Washington  6. 

The  first,  a  group  report  on  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  the  United 
Nations,  surveys  the  nature  and  extent 
of  displacement  in  Europe,  the  instru- 
ments and  tasks  of  relocation,  and  offers 
specific  recommendations  for  speeding  up 
the  process  of  relocation. 

The   second    is   a   report   on   the   pur- 


poses and  financing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  documented  analyses 
of  controversial  questions  of  policy. 

THE  TASK  OF  COOPERATIVES  IN  POST- 
WAR RELIEF  AND  RECONSTRUCTION, 
by  Leroy  A.  Halbert.  16  pp.  Price  15  cents 
from  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  League, 
2621  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 

A  semi-statistical  evaluation  of  the  place 
of  cooperatives  in  the  world  today,  and 
their  possibilities  in  the  future. 

Postwar  Policies 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY:  Business  Freedom 
or  Government  Control  ?  by  Maxwell  S. 
Stewart.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 

How  to  break  the  deadlock  between  free 
enterprise  and  government  control. 

FARM  PEOPLE  AND  THE  LAND  AFTER 
THE  WAR,  by  Dr.  Murray  R.  Benedict.  26 
pp. 

PUBLIC  THINKING  ON  POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS,  by  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  36  pp. 
Price  25  cents  each  from  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  800  Twenty-first  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6. 

The  first  centers  attention  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  farming  industry:  public  or 
private  ownership;  tenancy;  farm  labor; 
obstacles  to  legislative  action. 

The  second  summarizes  a  poll  on  pub- 
lic action  to  such  questions  as:  full  em- 
ployment planning  and  reconversion;  de- 
mobilization and  aid  to  soldiers;  postwar 
social  security  and  economic  controls. 

IMMIGRATION  POLICIES:  Canadian  and 
American,  by  "Verax"  (pseudonym  of  a  Ca- 
nadian public  servant)  and  Bruno  Lasker.  50 
pp.  Price  50  cents  from  the  publisher,  Bruce 
Humphries,  Inc.,  30  Winchester  Street, 
Boston. 

Two  essays,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  explaining  the  immigra- 
tion policies  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States:  resemblances  and  contrasts. 

WARTIME  FACTS  AND  POSTWAR   PROB- 
LEMS,   edited     by     Evans     Clark.       136    pp. 
Price    50    cents   from   The   Twentieth    Century 
Fund,  330  West  42   Street,   New   York   18. 
A  study  and  discussion  manual  for  home 
study  in  groups,  classes,  or  forums. 

Health 

THE  HEALTH  OF  A  NATION:  Making  and 
Keeping  Americans  Well,  by  Michael  M. 
Davis  and  Bernhard  J.  Stern,  with  teaching 
aids  by  Lavone  A.  Hanna.  84  pp.  Price  30 
cents  from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 6. 

A  resource  unit  for  teachers.  The  first 
section  analyzes:  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem; the  individual's  health;  health  and 
the  community;  health  technology  and 
economics;  processes  and  goals.  The 
second  section  is  devoted  to  teaching  aids. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  DENTAL  HEALTH 
LITERATURE,  by  Vern  D.  Irwin,  D.D.S., 
M.IMIH..  and  Netta  \V.  WiKon,  M.A.  58 
pp.  Price  50  cents  from  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  2642  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

A  guide  to  dental  teachers,  public  health 
workers,  and  others,  on  reliable  dental 
health  information. 


Consumer  in  Wartime 

FOOD :  A  World  Problem,  by  Frank  Ernest 
Hill.  48  j>p.  Price  50  cents  from  the  Edu- 
c.itiniin!  Film  Library  Association,  45  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20. 

A  guide  for  group  discussions  on  food. 
Prepared  for  use  with  or  without  mo- 
tion pictures.  Contains  suggestions  for 
reading. 

FAMILY  BUDGET  COUNSELING,  edited 
by  Dorothy  L.  Book.  92  pp.  Price  65  cents 
from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Primarily  a  book  for  caseworkers.  How 
to  deal  with  problems  of  family  financial 
management:  budgeting,  items  included, 
savings,  resources,  and  credit. 

HAVE  WE  FOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL?  by 
F.  F.  Hill  and  F.  A.  Harper.  30  pp. 

THE  SMITHS  AND  THEIR  WARTIME 
BUDGETS,  by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  32  pp. 
Price  10  cents  each  from  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20. 

The  authors  tell  us,  first,  how  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  help  raise  the 
food  level  of  other  nations — without 
lowering  our  own ;  and  second,  how  to 
launch  an  attack  against  inflation  and 
what  weapons  to  use. 

Jobs  and  Workers 

THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  WARTIMI 
AMERICA,  by  Clarence  D.  Long.  74  pp. 
Price  50  cents  from  National  Itureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New 
York  23. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  labor  forces  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  during  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION,  by  Edwin  S.  Smith.  47  pp.  Price 
10  cents  from  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship,  232  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16. 

In  question  and  answer  form,  this  pam- 
phlet discusses  the  structure  of  Soviet 
trade  unions,  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedure, wages  and  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, and  Soviet  labor's  part  in  the 
war  effort. 

Professional  Aids 

CHILDREN  AND  FOOD  IN  DAY  CARE 
CENTERS.  Prepared  by  the  Social  Welfare 
and  Public  Health  Department,  Greater  New 
York  Southeastern  District  Home  Economics 
Association.  54  pp.  Price  40  cents  from  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  105  East  22  Street. 
New  York  10. 

Essential  facts  about  the  nutritional 
needs  of  children,  the  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  food  they  should  have,  and  how 
to  hold  down  costs. 

THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  CHILD  CARE,  by 
Marion  L,  Faegre,  for  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  36  pp.  Price  10 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington. 

Prepared  for  child  care  committees  of 
defense  councils  and  community  agencies 
to  help  increase  the  number  of  volun- 
teers who  "know  children." 

FACTS  ABOUT  NURSING:  1943.  Prepared  by 
the  Nursing  Information  Bureau,  American 
Nurses  Association.  64  pp.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  bureau,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

A  compilation  of  statistics  from  studies, 
publications,  and  reports  published  by 
nursing,  medical,  and  related  groups. 
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Book  Reviews 


Symposium  on  Psychiatry 

PSYCHIATRY  AND  THE  WAR,  edited  by  Frank 
J.  Sladen,  M.D.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  publisher.  $5. 

IN  late  October  1942,  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  McGregor  Fund 
held  a  "conference  on  psychiatry"  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Speakers  included  nearly 
all  the  well  known  figures  in  the  field 
of  psychiatry.  This  book  is  a  compilation 
of  the  papers  read.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  best  collection  available  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  one  practicing  or  interested  in 
psychiatry  can  afford  not  to  read  every 
word  of  it. 

The  material  is  presented  in  five  parts : 
the  philosophy  of  psychiatry;  research  in 
psychiatry;  psychiatry  in  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  education  of  the  individual; 
psychiatry  and  the  war;  and  a  symposium 
and  discussion  of  all  the  material  pre- 
sented. No  one  section  is  more  important 
than  any  other,  and  even  the  section  on 
psychiatry  and  the  war,  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  outdated,  since 
much  material  on  this  subject  has  ap- 
peared during  the  last  two  years,  is  still 
fresh. 

No  one  beginning  this  book  will  neglect 
finishing  it.  However,  should  a  reader 
have  time  only  for  one  paper,  I  recom- 
mend "The  Controversial  in  Psychiatry," 
by  the  late  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  M.D. 

FRANK  F.  TALLMAN,  M.D. 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Columbus,  Ohio 

For  Parents 

OUR  AMERICAN   BABIES,  by  Dorothy  V.    Whip 
pie,   M.D.     M.    Barrows  and   Co.     $2.50. 

ITTOW  fortunate  it  is  that  the  mother 
A  A  of  Anne  and  Lynn  and  Toby 
should  also  be  a  doctor,  and  that  she 
should  have  put  into  a  book  the  things 
about  babies  that  every  beginning  parent 
wants  to  know! 

Starting  with  the  months  before  birth, 
Dr.  Whipple  has  created  a  guide  to  the 
care  of  children  up  to  the  time  that  they 
are  able  to  walk  and  talk.  She  writes 
from  a  scientific  background  gained  in 
pediatric  research  and  in  private  practice 
as  a  children's  physician,  but  her  words 
are  those  of  one  mother  talking  to  another. 
Along  with  the  essential  facts  every  par- 
ent should  know,  she  gives  specific  direc- 
tions about  how  to  meet  various  situa- 
tions in  health  and  in  sickness  as  they 
arise.  She  points  up  her  facts  and  advice 
with  anecdotes  taken  from  her  own  fam- 
ily life,  as  well  as  from  the  experiences 
of  others. 

Dr.  Whipple  offers  mothers  and  fath- 
ers not  only  information  and  instruction 
but  also  a  common  sense  attitude  toward 

(All  books 


babies,  which  recognizes  that  parental 
love  and  science  need  not  be  at  variance, 
and  that  training  and  affection  can  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  following  quotation 
is  typical  of  the  author's  mood  and  style: 

"Let  a  baby  do  almost  anything  he 
wants  to  do  that  will  not  hurt  him  and 
will  not  destroy  objects  of  value;  and  let 
him  learn  what  are  the  things  to  do  by 
watching  you  and  the  whole  family. 

"Try  not  to  stop  a  baby  from  doing 
something  just  because  it  annoys  you.  Ask 
yourself:  'Will  he  hurt  himself?'  If  you 
do  not  answer  'yes'  to  either  of  these,  try 
to  let  the  baby  do  what  he  wants  to  do." 

The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  children  and  their  parents. 

To  read  "Our  American  Rabies"  is  to 
be  comfortingly  reassured  about  what 
parenthood  involves,  and  to  share  the  fun 
of  living  with  children  as  they  are  grow- 
ing up.  It  is  indeed  a  book  that  every 
baby  would  want  its  mother  to  own. 

KARL  DE  SCHWEIXITZ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Extramural  Medical  Care 

MEDICAL  CARE  OF  THE  DISCHARGED  HOS 
PITAL  PATIENT,  by  Frode  Jensen,  M.D..  H.  G. 
Weiskotten,  M.D.,  Margaret  A.  Thomas,  M.A. 
Commonwealth  Fund.  $1. 


ninety-four  page  book  is  "a  re- 
A  port  of  an  experiment  in  medical  care 
by  which  the  services  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital  were  extended  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  institution."  The  authors 
state  its  thesis  as  follows:  "The  value 
of  continuous  medical  care  of  patients 
who  are  economically  unable  to  employ 
a  family  doctor,  by  a  competent  physician 
who  is  familiar  not  alone  with  the  pa- 
tient's illnesses  but  also  with  the  relevant 
emotional,  social  and  economic  factors." 
With  this  thesis  social  workers  are  in 
complete  accord  and  also  with  much  of 
the  supporting  evidence  contained  in  the 
report.  However,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  considerable  ambivalence  and  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  about  social 
case  work  in  general  and  medical  social 
work  specifically.  The  statement  early 
in  the  report  that  "in  an  experiment  of 
tin's  kind,  social  casework  is  of  great 
importance"  is  not  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  professional  knpwledge  and  skills 
of  social  case  workers  were  recognized 
or  utilized  fully.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
following  statement  from  the  chapter  on 
medical  social  work:  "Much  of  this  work 
was  at  first  necessarily  carried  on  by  the 
extramural  resident  himself  ;  he  was  both 
doctor  and  medical  social  worker.  How- 
ever, the  volume  of  work  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  and  a  full  time 
social  investigator  was  appointed  who 
worked  directly  with  him." 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
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The  implication  here  is  that  it  was  the 
lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  physiciar 
which  made  a  division  of  work  necessary. 
There  is  no  recognition  that  medical  social 
casework  has  a  specific  professional  skill 
to  offer  which  the  doctor  does  not  himself 
possess.  We  enthusiastically  support  the 
thesis  that  the  doctor  must  be  "familiar 
with  the  relevant  emotional,  social  and 
economic  factors"  but  we  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  awareness  of  social  needs 
without  willingness  to  utilize  professional 
social  work  services  will  effectively  insure 
broad  and  complete  care  of  the  patient 
discharged  from  the  hospital  whose  re- 
covery is  influenced  by  social  and  en- 
vironmental factors. 

ELEANOR  COCKERILL 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  War  and  Social  Work 

SOCIAL     SERVICE     IN    WARTIME,     edited    by 
Helen  R.  Wright.     University  of  Chicago  Press.     $2. 

THE  social  work  field  like  every  other 
field  of  endeavor  has  felt  the  impact 
of  war.  Public  and  voluntary  agencies 
have  been  confronted  with  increasing  de- 
mands for  service  and  have  assumed  new 
functions  to  meet  urgent  needs  created  by 
war  mobilization.  The  many  significant 
wartime  developments  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  practice  and  organization 
of  the  social  services  of  the  future.  It  is 
important  that  these  developments  be  re- 
corded and  carefully  studied  as  the  first 
step  in  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  future. 

For  this  reason,  the  collection  of  papers 
published  in  this  book  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  thoughtful  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  appraising  the  gains  made  and 
losses  suffered  by  the  social  work  field 
during  this  war  period.  The  papers,  which 
were  presented  as  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  include  papers 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
social  service  programs  under  public  and 
voluntary  auspices.  Also  included  are  a 
review  of  the  social  services  as  they  were 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  by  Helen 
Wright,  and  a  look  into  the  future,  by 
Edith  Abbott. 

The  book's  picture  of  the  developments 
in  the  social  work  field  during  the  war 
period  is  not  complete.  Many  persons 
will  hope  that  additional  books  will  be 
published  to  present  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  other  developments  which  have 
taken  place.  We  need  descriptions  of  the 
programs  of  military  social  work,  mate- 
rial on  the  use  of  social  workers  by  the 
selective  service  system,  information  on 
the  development  of  social  work  programs 
in  labor  and  industry,  material  on  pro- 
grams of  services  to  returning  servicemen 
and  women  and  demobilized  war  workers. 

From  evidence  of  this  kind  we  may 
find  answers  to  some  of  the  perplexing 
questions  facing  the  social  work  field. 
be  postpaid) 


Some  of  these  questions  are :  How  do 
shifting  circumstances  affect  the  practice 
of  social  work  ?  What  should  be  the  rela- 
tion of  social  work  to  the  various  auspices 
under  which  social  services  are  being 
rendered  ?  What  are  the  unmet  needs 
for  which  social  work  should  be  available? 
What  are  the  hampering  factors?  What 
assets  are  available  now  for  the  extension 
of  social  work? 

Such  thoughtful  consideration  of  war- 
time developments  in  the  social  service 
field  as  are  presented  in  this  book  may 
help  us  find  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions.  JOSEPH  P.  ANDERSON- 

Executive  Secretary 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Outdated  Tradition 

TUSKEGEE  AND  THE  BLACK  BELT:  A  POK- 
TRAIT  OF  A  RACE,  by  Anne  Kendrick  Walker.  Dietz 
Press.  $3. 

THIS  is  a  liberal  southern  appraisal  of 
the  traditional  Booker  Washington 
credo  and  platform  of  bi-racial  develop- 
ment, projected  in  terms  of  a  history  of 
the  institution  which  he  founded.  De- 
spite its  well-intentioned  approach,  the 
attempt  to  put  an  historical  "portrait  of 
a  race"  in  the  contentious  and  dated 
formula  of  bi-racial  separatism  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  misleading  construction  of  that 
history.  The  continuance  of  such  a  tradi- 
tion beyond  the  scope  of  its  time  and 
place  but  illustrates  the  dead-hand  force 
and  effect  of  all  such  interpretations. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Tuskegee 
philosophy,  because  it  is  doubtful  that 
originally  it  was  much  more  than  a  stra- 
tegic appeasement  platform  with  its  fa- 
mous originator ;  and  even  if  not,  its  more 
popular  implications  have  long  since  been 
disavowed  in  "What  the  Negro  Thinks" 
by  Booker  T.  Washington's  immediate 
successor — Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  who  clear- 
ly saw  that  no  separate  educational  or 
social  system  or  economy  could  yield  dem- 
ocratic equality.  ALAIN  LOCKE 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

About  Women 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN— A  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INTKRPRIT  \TION.  Voi.VMF  I.  by  Helcne  Deutsch, 
M.I).  Crime  &  Str.-itton,  Inc.  $4.50. 

OUT  of  her  wide  clinical  experience, 
supplemented  by  material  drawn  from 
literature,  Dr.  Deutsch  has  written  a 
book  which  will  be  acclaimed  by  orthodox 
Freudians  and  sharply  challenged  by  pro- 
ponents of  other  psychological  schools. 

In  feminine  psychology  the  author  finds 
three  essential  traits:  narcissism,  masoch- 
ism, and  passivity.  This  "feminine  core" 
develops  as  the  result  of  inhibition  of  the 
girl's  aggressive  tendencies  and  her  "lack 
of  an  organ"  for  expressing  them.  The 
"most  striking  feminine  characteristic"  is 
said  to  be  intuition,  but  Dr.  Deutsch 
uses  the  word  in  the  very  limited  sense 
of  an  emotional  understanding  of  an- 


other person's  mind.  Certain  subsidiary 
attributes  are  named,  such  as  woman's 
greater  tendency  to  identification  with 
others,  stronger  fantasy,  greater  sub- 
jectivity and  inner  perception,  but  the  root 
of  them  all  is  woman's  deep-seated,  "con- 
stitutionally predetermined"  passivity. 

Freud's  fundamental  hypotheses  are  re- 
garded as  axioms  or,  at  most,  in  need 
of  very  slight  modification.  Aware  of 
the  emotional  connotation  of  words, 
Dr.  Deutsch  would  substitute  "genital 
trauma"  for  "female  castration  complex," 
and  for  "passivity"  "activity  directed  in- 
ward." More  than  most  psychoanalysts 
she  stresses  the  girl's  relation  to  her 
mother,  which  is  "more  persistent,  often 
more  intense  and  dangerous  than  the 
boy's;  and  though  she  says  that  then-  is 
no  woman  in  whom  one  could  not  dis- 
cover some  trace  of  penis-envy,  she  her- 
self considers  it  only  a  secondary  cause 
of  woman's  psychic  woes. 

From  the  "normal  bi-sexuality  of 
puberty"  there  emerge  two  general  types 
of  women:  the  erotic  or  feminine,  and 
the  active  or  masculine.  But  the  latter 
is  an  aberration  due  to  a  thwarted  femi- 
ninity or  to  fear  of  the  feminine  role. 
Woman's  intellect  thrives,  says  Dr. 
Deutsch,  at  the  expense  of  her  valuable 
emotional  qualities.  The  intellectual 
woman  she  finds  "masculinized ;  in  her, 
warm  intuitive  knowledge  has  yielded  to 
cold  unproductive  thinking." 

Dr.  Deutsch  appreciates  women.  She 
constantly  stresses  their  positive  qualities 
and  chides  those  who  venture  to  stray 
outside  the  realm  of  their  "constitutional 
predisposition."  In  contrast  to  Horney, 
who  emphasizes  the  competitive  nature  of 
our  culture  as  a  factor  in  neurosis,  Dr. 
Deutsch  traces  envious  competitiveness  to 
the  family  situation  and  believes  that 
woman's  psychic  processes  are  unchanging 
the  world  over  and  that  the  social  order 
can  alter  only  the  form  of  their  expres- 
sion. Unlike  Jung,  who  recognizes  dif- 
ferent psychological  types  common  to  both 
sexes,  Dr.  Deutsch  sees  only  a  quantitative 
distribution  of  feminine-passive  and  mas- 
culine-active traits.  Her  orientation  is 
unswervingly  biological. 

MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 
New  York  City 

On  ,Child  Guidance 

!•  NTY<  I.OI'KIHA  OF  CHILD  GflDANCE.  edited 
by  Ralph  B.  Winn.  Ph.D.  The  Philosophical  Li- 
brary. $7.50. 

DESIGNED  as  a  guide  for  workers 
in  the  field  of  child  giiidance,  this 
encyclopedia  fills  a  real  need.  Its  table 
of  contents  includes  some  200  topics 
covering  the  field  and  its  many  ramifica- 
tions in  education,  psychology,  psychiatry, 
clinical  and  social  work.  The  discuss'ons 
are  remarkably  broad  and  penetrating. 
More  than  seventy  educators,  social  work- 
ers, psychologists,  and  psychiatrists  are 


contributors.  A  bibliography,  on  th« 
whole  very  well  selected,  follows  each 
topic. 

In  choosing  topics  from  the  tremendous 
list  of  relevant  subjects  in  a  field  so  broad 
as  child  guidance,  the  editor  inevitably 
omits  at  least  a  few  which  might  seem 
very  important  to  some  readers.  Also, 
as  is  usual  when  there  are  numerous  con- 
tributors, the  contents  of  the  book  are 
somewhat  uneven  in  quality.  However. 
most  of  the  contributors  are  well  quali- 
fied and  write  on  subjects  on  which  they 
are  competent  authorities.  Workers  in 
child  guidance  will  want  this  book  in 
their  professional  libraries,  and  teachers 
and  students  will  make  a  much-used  refer- 
ence volume  of  it.  ETHEL  KAWIN 
Guidance  Counselor 
Glencoe  Public  Schools,  III. 

Nursery  Children 

INFANTS  WITHOUT  FAMILIES,  by  Anna  Freuil 
and  Dorothy  T.  Burlingham.  International  Univer- 
sity Press.  $2. 

PROFESSIONAL  workers  interested 
in  the  care  and  education  of  young 
children  are  indebted  to  the  authors  of 
this  sequel  to  "War  and  Children."  Like 
its  predecessor,  the  volume  consists  of 
observations  and  conclusions  developed 
from  a  careful  study  of  children  in  the 
Hampstead  Nursery  in  England. 

Psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers  have  been  concerned  over  the 
failures  in  healthy  personality  develop- 
ment so  often  observed  in  children  who 
grew  up  in  institutions.  The  author-- 
state:  "It  remains  a  question  of  interest 
how  failures  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  such  institutions  as  distinct  from  family 
life,  and  how  far  they  could  be  obviated 
if  the  former  were  ready  and  able  to 
change  their  methods." 

Interesting  conclusions  by  the  authors, 
in  stating  the  case  for  and  against  resi- 
dential nurseries,  are:  "The  institutional 
child  in  the  first  two  years  has  ad- 
vantages in  all  those  spheres  of  his  life 
which  are  independent  of  the  emotional 
side  of  his  nature ;  he  is  at  a  disadvantage 
wherever  the  emotional  tie  to  the  mother 
or  to  the  family  is  the  mainspring  of  de- 
velopment. .  .  The  infant's  emotional  re- 
lationship to  its  father  begins  later  in 
life  than  that  to  its  mother,  but  certainly 
from  the  second  year  onward  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  its  emotional  life  and  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  complex- 
forces  which  work  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  its  character  and  its  personality.' 
There  are  realms  in  the  infant's  life,  they 
maintain,  "where  it  is  important  for  resi- 
dential nurseries  to  recognize  their  limita- 
tions, as  in  emotional  life,  character  de- 
velopment." If  the  nurseries  face  these 
limitations,  they  argue,  they  will  "more 
effectively  fight  the  consequences  of  such 
limitations." 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  the  daugh- 
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PAMPHLETS  »  PERIODICALS 


THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL     OP     NURSING 

•hows  the  part  which  profession*]  nurses  take  in 
th<  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  JJ.OO  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


STENOTYPE-REPORTER.  Ten  year.1  experience 
social  work  and  related  fields.  Conferences,  lec- 
turei,  meeting*.  Prompt  accurate  service.  D.  M. 
HORN,  1472  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Wis- 

consin    7-1208. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  rerision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Orer  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudaon  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 

64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-4961.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising;,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK 
BUY   WA  R  BONDS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS— Trawlers  Aid  Society.  Wil- 
mington, Dei.  Opening  for  senior  cmse  worker, 
must  be  graduate  of  School  of  Social  Work. 
Salary  range.  $1100  to  $2100,  plus  S%  increase 
for  cost  of  Hying.  Junior  ease  worker,  training 
desired.  Salary  range  J1500  to  $1800,  plus  5% 
increase  lor  cost  of  tiring. 

WANTED:  experienced  Social  Worker  between  30 
and  50  years  of  age  to  take  charge  of  Y.W.C.A, 
residence  for  250  business  girls  in  city  of  500,000 
in  the  Midwest.  Should  have  case  work  training 
and  ex|»erieiioe.  8052  Survey. 

WANTED:  CAMP  LEADER— TEACHERS,  as 
Counselors  in  a  coeducational  so-called  "progres- 
sive" camp.  Single  «r  married,  with  or  without 
children,  if  one  and  all  are  capable  of,  and  inter- 
ested in,  sharing  the  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  a  sound  guidance  program 
in  a  truly  cooperative,  democratic  camp  com- 
munity, for  the  summer  of  1945.  80S*  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  with  one  or  more  years'  training 
for  progressive  family  and  children's  agency  in 
mid-west.  Vacancy  about  January.  Good  salary 
and  progressive  personnel  practices.  8044  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER— in  family  service  and  child 
placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency  where 
staff  members  participate  in  community  planning 
and  extension  of  service  to  meet  wartime  needs. 
Good  opportunities  for  advancement.  Salary  range 
11760  to  $2760.  7957  Survey. 

SPECIAL  WORKER— in  Jewish  multiple  service 
case  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  coaomunrty 
organization  and  interpretation.  Salary  range 
$2400  to  $3500.  7986  Survey. 

HEAD  RESIDENT  for  Social  SettlesMSM  m  Ch»- 
cago.  Prefer  trained  group  worker  wtlh  ps»na 
administrative  ability.  Top  salary  IJOOO.  New- 
berry  Avenue  Center,  1J35  Newberry  Avraoc. 
Chicago  S,  Illinois. 

WANTED— EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COM- 
MUNITY CENTER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALI- 
FORNIA. Community  Chest  supported  Agency. 
Good  personnel  policies.  Minimum  requirements : 
college  degree,  plus  four  years  in  group  work 
field  with  some  administrative  experience  or 
equivalent.  Give  full  qualifications,  salary  desired 
first  letter.  8065  Survey. 


TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  WORKER 
desires  permanent  position  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Institution.  College  or  seacoast  town 
preferred.  Minimum  salary  $2700.00.  8053  Survey 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  CHILDREN'S  HOMB 
seeks  position.  Administration,  diets,  institutional 
case  work.  Children  or  aged  people.  Protestant. 
Available  November  1st.  SOS4  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT— Children's  Institution.  Male. 
B.A.    Degree.      Administrative  experience.      Refer- 
8064  Survey. 


MAN,  39,  SEEKS  EXECUTIVE  POSITION,  with 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Children's  Institution. 
Juvenile  or  Family  Court,  Research  Department. 
Experience : — case  work,  administration,  commu- 
nity organization,  statistical  research.  Locate  any- 
where. 8060  Survey. 

MAN,  executive  experience  in  social  work,  available 
in  near  future.  Northeastern  states.  8068  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  COUPLE  for  resident  position  with 
knowledge  of  social  service  work  (with  Arts  and 
Crafts  training  desirable  but  not  required).  Write 
qualifications  and  for  information  to  Secretary. 
Social  Center,  Eliiabethtown,  New  York  (in  the 
Adirondack*). 

CASE  WORKER — An  adoption  agency  in  the  mid 
die  west  has  opening  for  two  case  workers  prefer- 
ably with  experience  in  child  placement  work. 
Salary  according  to  qualifications  and  experience. 
8067  Survey. 

WANTED :  Woman  with  some  executive  ability  and 
experience  in  recreation  and  social  gro«ro  work  to 
conduct  program  after  school  ho«rs  in  public 
school  building,  Eastern  city.  8055  Surrey. 

PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  in  Girl 
Scouting. — Openings  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  experienced  and  inexperienced  workers  who 
meet  requirements.  For  a  war-time  professional 
job  with  a  future — contact:  Girl  Scouts,  Personnel 
Division,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912.  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  published 
monthly  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  for  October  1,  1944. 

State   of    New   York      (    , 
County  of  New  York  ( 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
SURVEY  MIDMONTIILY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  executive  editor,   and 
business  manager   are:    Publisher,    Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19    Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Editor,  Paul  Kellogg,  112  East  19  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Executive  Editor,  Bradley  Buell,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Business 
Manager,  Walter   F.   Grueninger,    112   East    19   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must 
be   stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the    names    and    addresses   of   stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one   per  cent   or  more  of   total  amount   of   stock.      If 
not  owned   by   a   corporation,   the   names   and  addresses   of   the   individual   owners 
must  be  given.      If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern, 
its  name    and    address,    as    well    as    those  of    each    individual    member,    must    be 
given.)      Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.,    a 
non-commercial    corporation    under    the    laws    of    the    State    of    New    York,    with 
over     1700    members.       It     has    no    stocks    or    bonds.       President,     Richard     B. 
Scandrett,    Jr.,    30    Pine    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Chairman    of    the    Board, 
Joseph   P.   Chamberlain,   Columbia   University,   New   York,    N.   Y. ;   Vice-presidents, 
John  Palmer  Gavit,   112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Agnes  Brown  Leach, 
170  East  64  Street,  New   York,   N.   Y. ;    Secretary,   Ann  Reed   Brenner.    112   East 
19   Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

I.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving-  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockhold- 
ers and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also. 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  wnq  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  anv  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him, 

[Signed] 
WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22nd  day  of  September.   1944. 

[Seal]          MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,    City   of   New    York. 
New   York    County   Clerk's   No.    69. 
Commission  expires   April    28.    1945. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 
KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Social  Treatment 
Medical  Social  Work 

Community  Organization  8C  Group  Work 

Social  Administration 

Social  Research 

Two-year    Graduate    Program    leading 
to  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Limited  number  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  available. 
For  further  information  apply  to: 

Dean,  Raymond  A.  Kent  School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville  8,  Ky. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  on  January  22,  1945. 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

Public  welfare  workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others 
who  have  an  opportunity  for  part-time  s_tudy  or  who  are  al- 
lowed educational  leave  may  enter  in  January. 

For  information   and   catalogue,  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


(In    answering    advertisements    please    mention    SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY) 
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ter  of  Sigmund  Freud  has  chosen  to  make 
available  for  the  benefit  of  all  children 
her  incomparable  experience  in  the  study 
of  young  children  robbed  of  family  care 
by  the  war.  Her  work  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  every  skilled  clinician  in- 
terested in  a  wider  application  of  his 
skills,  in  the  field  of  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  to  all  lay  and  professional 
persons  concerned  with  the  care  of  young 
children.  MARTHA  W.  MACDONALD 
Psychiatric  Service  Adviser 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

A  Population  Policy 

POPULATION  PROBLEMS:  A  CULTURAL  INTER- 
PRETATION, by  Paul  H.  Landis.  American  Book 
Company.  $3.75. 

THE  author  has  oriented  his  discus- 
sion of  population,  its  trends  and 
their  causes,  to  a  sociological  and  cultural 
basis,  holding  that  a  purely  statistical 
analysis  of  the  subject,  or  explanation  in 
biological  terms  alone,  is  inadequate.  In 
cultural  traits  and  in  social  institutions 
he  finds  factors  essential  to  an  analysis  of 
population  problems.  He  urges  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  population  pol- 
icy which  recognizes  these  factors  in  deal- 
ing with  our  declining  rate  of  increase. 

Among  the  socio-cultural  factors  dis- 
cussed are  urbanization,  occupation,  liv- 
ing standards,  education  standards,  and 
techniques  of  birth  control,  as  these  re- 
late to  a  "differential  birthrate"  among 
American  social  and  economic  classes  and 
ethnic  groups.  Health  standards,  med- 
ical care,  and  public  health  techniques, 
with  their  consequences  for  survival  and 
life  expectancy,  he  says,  influence  the  rate 
and  kind  of  population  change. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Landis'  program 
is  a  greater  equalization  of  the  conditions 
of  life  which  lead  to  fertility  and  yet 
provide  adequately  for  the  child.  Espe- 
cially, he  suggests  that  in  dealing  with 
differential  population  losses,  particularly 
in  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  we  con- 
sider the  population  policies  that  have 
been  followed  by  Sweden  in  recent  years, 
as  brought  forward  over  here  by  Gunnar 
and  Alva  Myrdal — policies  designed  to 
assure  prospective  parents  in  the  middle 
classes  of  desired  living  standards  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  to  give 
socially  acceptable  standards  of  care  to 
children  at  the  lower  economic  levels 
through  planned  provision  of  public  ser- 
vices and  cash  benefits. 

In  its  treatment  of  population  theories 
the  book  is  superficial,  but  in  its  presen- 
tation of  population  data  for  the  United 
States  it  is  inclusive.  The  author's  recom- 
mendations will  be  of  wide  interest  to 
social  workers,  as  they  include  the  in- 
crease of  nurseries,  school  lunches,  infant- 
maternity  care,  health  and  dental  care  for 
all  children,  maternity  benefits,  marriage 
loans,  better  urban  housing,  and  improved, 
publicly  supported  medical  care  and  pub- 


lic health  services.  Such  provisions  are 
especially  necessary  for  rural  areas,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  because  of  the 
greater  burden  of  child  bearing  and  rear- 
ing which  rural  families  now  carry  in 
comparison  to  urban  families. 

MILDRED  FAIRCHILD 
Department  of  Social  Economy 
and  Social  Research 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

Cities  to  the  South 

CITIES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA:  HOUSING  AND 
PLANNING  TO  THE  SOUTH,  by  Francis  Violich.  Rein- 
hold  Publishing  Corporation.  $3.50. 

THIS  lively,  frank,  and  fresh  book  is 
a  true  expression  of  what  our  Latin 
American  friends,  with  their  European 
training,  would  call  urbanismo.  Mr.  Vio- 
lich, a  young  San  Francisco  architect  and 
planner  of  the  Telesis  group,  is  keenly 
aware  that  cities  are  for  people.  Un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  the  spirit  of  an 
urbanist  before  he  embarked  on  his  foun- 
dation sponsored  ten-month  tour  of  ten 
Latin  American  countries,  he  was  an  ap- 
propriate ambassador  to  bring  back  to  us 
a  sympathetic  and  understanding  report 
on  the  problems  of  Latin  American  cities, 
the  men  concerned  about  them,  and  the 
steps  they  are  taking  to  attack  them. 

Nor  does  he  neglect  the  historical  and 
cultural  heritages  of  contemporary  cities. 
South  American  capitals  are,  in  general, 
about  150  years  older  /than  our  own.  Just 
as  old  Roman  streets  shape  many  British 
towns,  pre-Columbian  Incan  patterns  are 
still  visible  beneath  the  grandiose  schemes 
of  civic  magnificence  executed  by  the 
Spanish  under  the  "Laws  of  the  Indies" 
of  1523 — "the  first  city  planning  legisla- 
tion in  the  hemisphere."  Mr.  Violich  looks 
behind  magnificence  and  deals  frankly 
with  the  slums — slums  grounded  in  a  trag- 
ically low  standard  of  living,  some  of 
which  make  our  "Okies'  accommodations 
look  like  garden  cities." 

It  is,  however,  striking  to  learn  that 
within  their  economic  and  technical  re- 
sources the  Latin  Americans  have  at- 
tacked the  slums  as  vigorously  as  we  have. 
"The  first  public  housing  project  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  built  in  1910 
in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment." A  most  interesting  development 
in  many  of  the  republics  is  the  investment 
of  social  security  reserves  in  housing  pro- 
jects. 

"With  nothing  like  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  Latin 
technicians  have  built  and  are  building 
cities  which  outrank  ours  in  the  use  of 
imagination  and  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties for  rich  social  living  ....  This  ive 
can  learn  from  the  Latins  ...  to  make 
our  sterile  cities  more  human  .  .  .  more 
urbane  .  .  .  reshape  our  cities  for  in- 
creased leisure  and  more  pleasant  living." 
CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
National  Housing  Agency 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  fdi.rado 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  nod 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil 
dren  (kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc 
cupational,  psychological,  psychiatric  and  socij 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Servic 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications.  New  Vorl 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Hontr,  director 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Hat 
old  Greenspun,  director:  Chicago  area:  30  Nnrtl 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  loci 
Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  t 
spit 


Jewish  Fe 
Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLII 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58t! 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Oil 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazin* 
Public  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIO1 
— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York.  I)i 
Kendall  Kmerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlet 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  c 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distribute 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Amel 
ican  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  orgat 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Ol 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  liirth  Control  Fed 
eration  of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperal 
ing  with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  t 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  4 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  Yorl 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  ar 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenu< 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorar 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  J.  B 
Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Director  D.  Kennel! 
Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.E 


MARGARET     SANGER     RESEARCH     BUREA1 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.   WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 
Every   day   9   A.M. -4    P.M. 
Saturday   9  A.M.  to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday    &    Thursday   evenings   5 :30-8    P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE.  INC.,  with  it 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroe 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigate 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  worl 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negr 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  12 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Nations 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  wor 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  worJ< 
ers  and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SE 
CURITY,  22  East  17th  Street,  New  York  J 
N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3193).  Harvey  Lebrun,  Acl 
ing  Executive  Director.  A  non-profit,  non  parti 
san  organization  of  experts  and  laymen  intereste< 
in  the  adoption,  improvement  and  extension  o 
sound  social  security  measures  for  the  people  o 
America,  especially  in  fhe  field  of  health  iiiMir 
aiice,  unemployment  compensation,  old  age  an< 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc.  Co 
operates  with  consumer,  labor,  employer,  civi 
welfare,  farm  and  other  groups ;  distributes  edu 
cational  material ;  helps  in  organizing  conference 
and  public  meetings.  Aids  in  the  formulation  c 
programs  and  the  preparation  of  literature.  Pro 
motes  constructive  legislation  and  improvement 
in  legislation  and  administration.  Issues  Socia 
Security,  a  magazine  of  newsand  opinion  fo 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  this  fieli 
— $3.00  per  year ;  special  rates  on  quantity  or 
ders  for  clubs,  classes  and  other  groups.  BiblJog 
raphy  of  available  literature  in  this  field,  fre 
on  reoin'st. 


(In   answering    advertisements    please    mention    SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY) 
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•  What  America  is  going  to  need,  far  more 
than  anything  else  during  the  coming  years, 
is   a   great  Congress. — The  New  Republic. 

'  A  community  is  as  good  as  the  good 
people  will  fight  for. — LUTHER  YOUNG- 
DAHL,  at  Minnesota  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

*  There  is  no  greater  danger  to  a  country 
than    when     its    citizens    assume    that    no 
danger     exists. — HELEN      MAC!NNES,      in 
"While  Still  We  Live." 

'  The  cerebrum  presides;  but  all  the  organs 
deliberate  and  vote.  The  decision  depends 
on  the  state  of  every  one  of  them. — CON- 
STANCIO  C.  VIGIL,  Latin  American  writer, 
philosopher,  and  educator. 

'  Keeping  the  peace  has  become  one  of  the 
primitive  and  permanent  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, co-equal  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
— DR.  ISAIAH  BOWMAN,  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

'  It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  any 
•mall  contribution  which  it  is  possible  for 
America  to  make  to  educational  rehabilita- 
tion abroad  pales  into  insignificance  when 
we  consider  the  contribution  which  we  can 
make  to  the  rehabilitation  of  world  order 
and  security  by  appropriate  educational 
measures  at  home. — JOHN  W.  STUOEBAKER, 
17.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


So  They  Say 


•  You   can   tell   the  size  of   a   man   by   the 
size    of    the    things    that    bother    him. — E. 
STANLEY  JONES. 

•  Appeasement   is   only   the   last  step   on    a 
road  paved  with  sins  of  omission. — Editor- 
ial in  Freedom  Digest. 

•  Race  as  a  clue  to  character,  capacity,  or 
conduct   is    a    myth — one    of    Hitler's   vital 
lies. — CAREY  McWiLUAMS,  in  Pacific  Citi- 


*  Political  freedom  becomes  a  hollow  sham 
when  it  attempts  to  function  in  the  midst 
of  economic  bondage. — The  Commission  on 
American  Citizenship  of  The  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

'  Young  men  fighting  today  over  the  battle- 
fields on  which  their  fathers  died  to  make 
them  safe  are  a  strong  reminder  of  the 
price  our  sons  will  pay  if  we  relapse  again 
into  slackness  and  apathy. — Editorial  in 
Freedom  Digest. 

'  The  seeking  mind  plus  the  abiding  faith  ; 
the  doer  plus  the  dreamer — that  is  what 
makes  the  world  move.  That  is  what  makes 
progress.  We  can't  get  ahead  standing  still. 
We  have  to  seek  something  in  order  to  find 
anything — RUTH  TAYLOR,  of  Charles  Stel- 
fle,  Inc. 


'  I  think  we  are  afraid  of  a  world  of  social 
justice  and  tolerance,  else  we  would  not 
just  tinker  with  it. — REV.  ARNOLD  H.  LOWE, 
at  Minnesota  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

•  Military  victory  is  not  the  real  price  of 
a  lasting  peace.    It  is  only  the  first  down 
payment. — WILLIAM  G.  CARR,  in  The  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science. 

•  There  is  no  exclusively  excellent  method 
or  system  for  the  formal  educational  proc- 
ess.    Any  method  is  possibly  as  good  as  the 
teacher — «r  the  student. — PROF.  LAURENCE 
B.  PACKARD,  in  Amherst  Graduates'  Quar- 
terly. 

•  There  is  no  quick  and  easy  way  to  public 
enlightenment.   The  baffling  question  is  how 
to   get   people   sufficiently   interested   in   in- 
formation to  pay  attention  to  it. — HADLEY 
CANTRIL,  director,  office   of  public   opinion 
research,  Princeton   University. 

•  American  policies  after  the  war  must  be 
those  of  the  Nineteen  Twenties  in  reverse. 
Peace  in  Europe  must  be  based  en  h*lp  and 
healing,  not   revenge   and   reparations   .  .   . 
It  follows  that  we  must  adjust  our  affairs 
to    closer    relations    with    our   neighbors — 
relations  which  will  be  pleasing  and  profit- 
able   to    them    as    well    as    to    us. — EMIL 
SCHRAM,  president,  New   York  Stock   £*- 
ehangt. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  A  RELOCATION  CENTER 


Drawing  by 


MINE 


OKUBO 


This  family's  Christmas  celebration  in  the  Central  Utah  Relocation  Center  at  Topaz 
was  sketched  last  year  by  Mine  Okubo  for  the  center's  magazine  Trek.  Miss  Okubo, 
young  American  artist  of  Japanese  descent,  was  studying  art  in  Europe  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  managed  to  get  back  to  her  home  in  California  "just  in  time  to 
be  evacuated"  from  the  West  Coast.  She  has  documented  her  experiences  in  sev- 
eral hundred  drawings,  one  of  which  is  on  page  348.  Others  have  appeared  in  For* 
tune  and  in  The  New  York  Times.  Miss  Okubo  is  now  living  in  New  York. 
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So  You  Can  Retire 


The  president  of  the  National  Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  and  prominent  Hartford  community  leader,  explains  the 
provisions  of  the  new  plan  for  retirement  annuities  for  agency  staffs. 


MILTON  H.  GLOVER 


THE  boards  of  directors  of  every 
health  and  social  work  organization 
periodically  face  the  problem  of  providing 
for  workers  who  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  should  be  retired  with  an  as- 
sured income.  In  general,  salary  levels  in 
social  agencies  have  been  too  low  to  enable 
either  professional  or  non-professional  em- 
ployes to  accumulate  adequate  reserves  for 
themselves  or  to  purchase  individual  an- 
nuities. Outright  pensions,  paid  out  of 
current  income,  are  too  great  a  drain  on 
the  budgets  of  most  agencies. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  has  been 
sought  for  years  by  both  local  and  na- 
tional agencies.  While  a  few  national 
agencies  have  retirement  plans  for  their 
own  field  and  some  local  agencies  have 
provided  for  individual  employes,  there 
has  been  no  general  plan  covering  the 
several  hundred  thousand  health  and  so- 
cial agency  employes  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Some  six  years  ago,  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  appointed  a  committee 
to  study  the  problem,  but  because  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  soon  be  amended,  the  initial  re- 
port was  filed  away.  In  1943,  a  new 
study  committee  was  appointed,  and  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  na- 
tional health  and  social  work  agencies  a 
decision  was  readied  to  formulate  a  plan 
without  delay.  Since  June  1,  1944,  an 
organizing  committee  with  full  power 


and  temporarily  financed  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has  been  mak- 
ing steady  progress. 

The  National  Health  and  Welfare  Re- 
tirement Association,  Inc.,1  being  formed 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  plans  to  open  its  offices  for 
business  sometime  this  month.  It  will  be 
an  independent,  non-profit  corporation, 
managed  by  a  board  of  sixty  trustees,  in- 
cluding laymen  and  professional  workers 
of  national  standing. 

Relation  to  Social  Security 

When  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law  nearly  ten  years  ago,  workers  from 
non-profit  organizations  were  not  included 
in  its  coverage.  Since  that  time,  there  have 
been  frequent  discussions  of  the  injustice 
of  excluding  these  workers.  In  general, 
most  groups  are  now  in  favor  of  a  suitable 
amendment  to  the  act. 

However,  up  to  this  time,  the  neces- 
sary legislation  has  been  lacking.  While 
the  prospects  are  brighter  than  they  were, 
no  one  can  predict  when  the  act  will  be 
amended  to  include  workers  in  non-profit 
organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  non-profit  agencies 
and  their  employes  have  lost  valuable  time 
in  building  up  retirement  reserves.  In- 
dustry on  the  other  hand,  realizing  that 

1  Pending  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  detailed  provisions  of 
the  plan  as  outlined  here  are  subject  to  modification. 


the  Social  Security  Act  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  only  at  subsistence  levels, 
has  been  supplementing  its  provisions  with 
private  pension  plans  on  a  very  wide 
scale.  Many  business  men  have  come  to 
recognize  a  responsibility  to  help  provide 
funds  on  a  systematic  basis  for  retirement 
of  their  older  employes. 

From  the  beginning,  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Associa- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  a  means  of 
supplementing  rather  than  competing  with 
social  security.  If  and  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  include  health 
and  welfare  workers,  the  contributions 
and  benefits  under  this  plan  will  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  For  instance,  if  the 
present  payroll  tax  for  social  security  of 
one  percent  from  employers  and  one  per- 
cent from  employes  were  made  applicable 
to  social  agencies,  the  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Retirement  Association 
would  reduce  its  matched  payments  from 
5  percent  and  5  percent  to  4  percent  and 
4  percent.  Its  benefits  would  be  reduced 
proportionately. 

Basic  Specifications 

In  laying  out  the  specifications  for  the 
National  Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association,  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
several  important  factors: 

The  plan  had  to  be  suited  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  health  and  welfare  workers  as 
well  as  the  agencies  for  which  they  work. 
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Provision  had  to  be  made  for  trans- 
ferability  on  a  national  scale,  because  of 
the  shifting  of  workers  from  one  organi- 
zation to  another  in  this  field. 

Unlike  many  industrial  plans  under 
which  the  employe  loses  the  contributions 
of  the  employer  if  he  changes  jobs  or  stops 
working,  this  plan  had  to  provide  for  the 
full  vesting  in  the  employe  of  the  rights 
to  the  employer's  contributions  for  future 
service  annuities,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
contributions. 

An  initial  amount  of  life  insurance  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  de- 
pendents until  such  time  as  accumulated 
contributions  of  employers  and  employes 
for  future  service  annuities  are  adequate. 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  had  to 
be  kept  at  a  reasonable  minimum  so  that 
the  largest  possible  amounts  are  applied 
to  provide  annuities. 

These  specifications  have  all  been  met. 
While  they  do  not  provide  a  cheap  re- 
tirement plan,  they  make  it  a  plan  of  ex*- 
cellent  quality. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  new  retire- 
ment plan,  one  of  the  major  problems  is 
in  providing  for  employes  who  have  al- 
ready given  long  years  of  service.  Many 
of  these  employes,  who  are  already  ap- 
proaching retirement  age,  may  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  build  up  any  an- 
nuity reserves.  At  times  such  "past  serv- 
ice" is  provided  for  by  a  large  lump  sum 
payment  by  the  employer.  For  health  and 
welfare  organizations,  such  a  lump  sum 
payment  would  be  prohibitive.  Therefore, 
a  plan  has  been  devised  under  which  con- 
tributing member  organizations  which 
join  the  plan  during  the  first  two  years 
may  provide  retirement  benefits  for  this 
group  of  employes  by  an  extra  payment 
of  2  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  payroll 
of  all  of  the  participants  in  that  or- 
ganization. These  2  percent  payments, 
from  the  employer  only,  will  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  years  on  a  pooled  basis. 

What  Are  the  Benefits? 

The  benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association,  reinsured  with  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
will  include:  retirement  annuities  begin- 
ning normally  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and 
death  benefits. 

The  actual  amount  of  retirement  an- 
nuity will  be  dependent  upon  a  number 
of  factors  such  as  age,  earnings,  length  of 
service.  For  example,  a  man  entering  the 
plan  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  earning 
$2,000  a  year  and  continuing  in  service 
at  this  rate  until  the  age  of  sixty-five,  will 
receive  an  annuity  of  approximately  $739 
a  year  as  long  as  he  lives.  Or  a  woman 
entering  the  plan  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
earning  $2,000  a  year  and  continuing  in 
service  at  this  rate  until  sixty-five,  will 
receive  an  annuity  of  approximately  $530 


a  year  as  long  as  she  lives.  A  man  entering 
the  plan  at  thirty,  earning  $5,000  a  year 
and  continuing  in  service  at  this  rate  until 
sixty-five,  will  receive  an  annuity  of  ap- 
proximately $1,515  a  year  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

The  amount  of  retirement  annuity  pay- 
able to  a  woman  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  payable  to  a  rrtan  when  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  annual  earnings.  This 
is  because  the  life  expectancy  of  a  woman 
is  longer  than  that  of  a  man  of  the  same 

age- 
Retirement  annuity,  of  course,  can  be 
regarded  in  an  entirely  different  light 
from  working  income.  It  becomes  payable 
at  an  age  when  the  need  for  accumulation 
has  ceased  and  when  family  expenses  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  .Therefore 
the  income  required  during  the  years  of 
retirement  is  much  less  than  in  previous 
years. 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  benefits 
under  this  plan,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  amount  of  employe  contributions  are 
as  large  as  practical.  The  contribution 
from  the  employer  is  probably  as  large  as 
the  community  should  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute. 

Under  the  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Retirement  Plan,  the  total  of  all  ac- 
cumulated contributions  for  future  service 
annuities  made  by  both  the  employe  and 
the  employer  are  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  employe,  after  payments  for  insurance 
and  administrative  expense.  Should  the 
worker  terminate  his  employment  prior  to 
his  retirement,  he  does  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  what  has  been  accumulated  for  him. 
If  he  should  transfer  to  some  other  agency 
which  is  also  a  contributing  member  of 
the  plan,  his  participation  continues  with- 
out interruption. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  retirement  plan, 
as  distinguished  from  a  savings  plan,  con- 
tributions cannot  be  withdrawn  nor  can 
money  be  borrowed  against  them.  If  either 
of  these  practices  were  permitted,  it  would 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  plan  was 
established. 

Annuities  and  Benefits 

Retirement  annuity  payments  normally 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  co- 
incident with  or  next  following  the  par- 
ticipant's sixty-fifth  birthday.  However,  a 
participant  may  elect  to  receive  retire- 
ment annuity  payments  for  a  reduced 
amount  commencing  on  an  earlier  optional 
retirement  date,  which  date  may  be  the 
first  day  of  any  month  not  more  than 
ten  years  prior  to  his  normal  retirement 
date. 

The  normal  form  of  retirement  annuity 
under  the  plan  is  known  as  the  "Modified 
Cash  Refund"  form.  It  provides  that  an 
annuity  shall  be  paid  to  the  employe  be- 
ginning on  his  normal  retirement  date  or 
earlier,  and  continuing  for  as  long  as  he 


lives.  If  death  occurs  before  the  accumu- 
lated contributions  are  exhausted,  a  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  beneficiary. 

Up  to  one  year  before  his  retirement 
an  annuitant  is  privileged  to  select  the 
Life  Annuity,  under  which  the  payments 
are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
normal  form,  but  which  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  death  benefits.  Under  certain 
circumstances  a  Contingent  Annuitant 
Option  or  a  Ten  Year  Certain  Option 
may  be  elected. 

A  death  benefit  is  payable  if  death  oc- 
curs before  annuity  payments  begin.  In 
such  an  instance  the  amount  of  death 
benefit  will  be  equal  to:  the  total  of  all 
accumulated  contributions  for  future  serv- 
ice annuities;  an  amount  of  insurance 
which  initially  will  be  equal  to  approxi- 
mately ten  twelfths  of  the  annual  rate  of 
earnings  of  the  participant  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  his  coverage  under  the 
plan.  The  exact  amount  of  insurance  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  yearly  earn- 
ings, and  will  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  par- 
ticipant became  covered  under  the  plan. 
Eligibility  to  this  feature  ends  thirty-one 
days  after  a  participant's  termination  of 
employment. 

If  a  participant  dies  after  retirement 
the  normal  form  of  annuity  provides  also 
for  a  death  benefit.  This  will  be  equal  to 
any  difference  between  one  half  the  total 
of  all  accumulated  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  the  participant  for  future  serv- 
ice annuities  and  the  amount  of  future 
service  annuity  payments  which  have  been 
paid  to  him. 

The  death  benefit  will  be  paid  imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  proof  of  death  and 
may  be  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  in- 
stallments. Settlement  by  installments 
will  be  permitted  if  the  total  sum  due 
equals  at  least  $1,000  and  if  monthly 
installments  would  be  no  less  than  $25. 

Contributions  and  Enrollment 

Each  participating  employe  will  con- 
tribute approximately  5  percent  of  his 
earnings,  from  the  date  he  joins  the  plan. 
The  employer  will  contribute  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contributions  made  by  the 
employe.  The  combined  contributions  of 
the  employer  and  the  employe  will  be 
applied : 

1.  To  purchase  annuities  for  the  em- 
ploye  with   respect   to  service   after   the 
date  his  employer  joins  the  plan.  Service 
rendered  after  this  date  is  referred  to  as 
"future  service." 

2.  To  provide  a  death  benefit  for  the 
employe. 

3.  To  defray  the  incidental  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  plan. 

In  addition,  the  employer,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  member  agencies,  will  con- 
tribute an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  earnings  of  all  participating  employes 
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to  provide  annuities  for  employes  who 
have  credited  service  rendered  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan,  referred  to  as 
"past  service."  Contributions  for  "past 
service"  will  begin  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  plan,  regardless  of  the  entrance 
date  of  the  employer,  and  will  continue  to 
to  be  made  for  a  period  of  years  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Acceptance  in  writing  of  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association,  Inc.,  will  constitute  the  con- 
tract by  which  non-profit  organizations 
may  become  contributing  members.  The 
National  Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association,  Inc.,  shall  have  the  right  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  application  for 
membership  of  any  health  or  welfare 
agency.  Under  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws each  contributing  member  organiza- 
tion is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

It  is  hoped  that  where  there  is  a  com- 
munity chest,  this  agency  will  agree  to 
serve  as  the  transmitting  organization  for 
the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
plan.  However,  if  no  such  transmitting 
organization  is  available,  a  contributing 
member  organization  may  make  its  pay- 
ments direct  to  the  National  Health  and 


Welfare  Retirement  Association,  Inc. 

Enrollment  in  the  plan  for  workers 
now  employed  is  voluntary.  However,  the 
by-laws  require  that  for  an  organization 
to  become  a  contributing  member  75  per- 
cent of  its  eligible  employes  must  enroll. 
After  an  organization  joins  the  plan  en- 
rollment will  be  made  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment for  all  workers  under  sixty-five, 
the  new  worker  being  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate after  he  has  been  employed  one 
year.  An  enrollment  fee  of  $1.00  for  each 
new  worker  is  to  be  paid,  half  by  the 
employer  and  half  by  the  employe. 

Printed  booklets  and  forms  for  enroll- 
ment of  employes  should  be  available 
soon.  Under  the  by-laws,  5,000  workers 
must  enroll  in  order  to  make  the  Na- 
tional Retirement  Plan  effective.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  effective  date  may  be  set 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  A  num- 
ber of  community  chests  have  already  in- 
dicated their  intention  of  including  in 
their  budgets  the  funds  required  by  their 
member  agencies  to  participate  in  the 
plan. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Retirement  Association,  Inc.. 
should  be  addressed  to  Room  1407,  441 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Army  Mental  Hygiene 

S/SGT.  ALFRED  J.  KAHN  and  SGT.  EVAN  J.  SCOTT 

How  soldiers  at  Drew  Field,  Fla.,  are  helped  to  adjust  to  the  military 
setting  through  the  services  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Unit,  told  by  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  and  an  administrative  aide  on  the  unit's  staff. 


I  THOUGHT  that  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  I  have 
reached  one  of  the  goals  in  my  army  life. 
My  abilities  are  being  used  in  a  place 
where  they  can  do  much  good.  ...  If 
public  consensus  means  anything  I'm  going 
to  'be  there  when  the  band  starts  playing.' 
I  sure  as  hell  hope  so."  These  excerpts  are 
from  a  letter  written  from  "Somewhere 
in  England"  by  an  American  soldier  who 
had  been  a  "client"  at  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Unit  at  Drew  Field,  Fla.  They 
suggest  in  soldier's  language  the  primary 
mission  of  mental  hygiene  in  the  army: 
aiding  the  soldier  to  adjust  emotionally, 
socially,  and  intellectually  to  military  life 
so  that  he  functions  adequately  in  an  army 
job  assignment  and  understands  the  im- 
portance of  his  job  to  the  war  effort. 

Many  factors  lie  behind  the  recent 
emphasis  on  neuropsychiatry  in  military 
medicine.  [See  "Screening  and  Remaking 
of  Men,"  by  Flanders  Dunbar,  M.D., 
October  1944.]  Two  years  ago  when  the 
influx  of  men  into  the  armed  forces  was 
at  its  height,  it  was  discovered  that  among 
the  men  who  were  pouring  into  training 


centers  were  many  with  psychiatric  disa- 
bilities which  had  escaped  detection  in 
the  quick  "screenings"  given  at  induction 
centers.  Under  the  rigors  of  training  and 
military  regime,  these  men  "broke  down." 
Then,  as  casualties  began  arriving  in  this 
country  from  combat  zones,  it  was  noted 
that  a  substantial  number  were  men  being 
returned  because  of  psychiatric  disorders. 
The  resulting  loss  in  military  manpower 
was  severe  enough  to  warrant  preventive 
measures.  Therefore,  as  part  of  an  ex- 
panding army  neuropsychiatric  program, 
mental  hygiene  units  were  set  up  in  train- 
ing and  replacement  centers. 

When  the  program  was  initiated,  army 
regulations  and  directives  from  the  sur- 
geon general's  office  clearly  defined  the 
broad  aspects  of  the  post  psychiatrist's 
problem — such  as  methods  of  recording 
diagnosis,  instructions  as  to  what  types  of 
psychiatric  disabilities  were  to  be  separated 
from  the  service,  and  procedures  for  in- 
itiating such  discharges.  But  the  psychi- 
atrist was  left  with  two  main  problems: 
how  to  provide  psychiatric  service  for  all 
servicemen  and  women  at  his  post  who 


would  profit  from  it;  and  how  to  adapt 
techniques  of  interviewing  and  treatment 
to  the  limitations  of  a  military  setting. 
Because  of  the  constant  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  and  from  an  army  post, 
long  term  treatment  would  be  impossible. 
The  whole  problem  of  treatment  had  to 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
service  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  total 
needs  of  the  patient. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Unit  at  Drew 
Field,  in  the  beginning,  was  faced  with 
these  problems.  Its  solutions  have  per- 
haps contributed  to,  a  more  adequate 
mental  hygiene  program  throughout  the 
army. 

Growth  and  Development 

The  unit  was  organized  in  April  1943, 
with  the  purpose  of  handling  a  series  of 
specific  problems  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  one  of  the  training  centers  lo- 
cated at  the  base.  Captain  Lewis  L.  Rob- 
bins,  M.C.,  the  psychiatrist  and  director, 
who  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  im- 
mediately undertook  a  program  of  lectures 
and  discussions  with  organizational  com- 
manders and  other  officers  in  an  effort  to 
interpret  the  purpose  and  usefulness  of 
the  unit.  These  efforts  along  with  the 
unit's  work  did  much  to  establish  its  repu- 
tation as  an  organization  with  a  true  mili- : 
tary  mission.  Consequently,  its  services 
have  been  extended  by  military  directive 
to  additional  training  organizations  and 
posts.  The  unit  now  serves  not  only  all 
of  Drew  Field,  but  also  Third  Air  Force 
Headquarters  and  Personnel  Depot  in 
Tampa,  and  smaller  air  fields  nearby. 

To  meet  all  the  needs  for  service  at 
Drew  Field  alone  would  have  been  an 
insurmountable  task  for  one  psychiatrist. 
In  order  to  handle  the  situation  the  psy- 
chiatrist gathered  together  a  staff  of  en- 
listed personnel  with  the  assistance  of 
officers  at  the  field  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Unit  at  Drew  Field  has 
been  fortunate  in  never  having  been 
obliged  to  limp  along  on  a  half -skilled  or 
hastily  trained  staff.  The  authorized  pro- 
fessional staff,  consisting  of  a  psychiatrist- 
director,  ten  military  psychiatric  social 
workers,  a  Red  Cross  psychiatric  social 
worker,  and  three  psychologists,  have  all 
received  professional  training  of  the  high- 
est type.  Among  them  are  graduates  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  schools  of  social 
work  in  the  country.  Some,  in  addition, 
have  had  private  or  public  social  work 
or  related  professional  experience. 

Though  a  social  worker  may  have  had 
professional  training  of  a  very  high  order, 
in  the  army  he  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  adapting  his  knowledge  and  his  tech- 
niques to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
military  setting.  At  Drew  Field  a  number 
of  methods  have  been  employed  to  achieve 
this  end. 
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Various  tests  help  to  determine  mental  ability  and  aptitudes 


The  Rorschach  ink  blot  test  is  part  of  the  diagnostic  procedure 


For  a  period  of  several  months,  the 
director  of  the  unit  held  daily  staff  con- 
ferences to  discuss  new  cases  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  professional  personnel  with 
the  type  and  variety  of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems with  which  they  were  to  deal.  At 
the  same  time  he  inaugurated  a  program 
of  weekly  seminars  in  which  the  entire 
professional  staff  participated.  Because  of 
the  value  of  these  seminars  as  a  means  of 
educating  other  military  personnel  to  the 
use  of  the  unit,  attendance  was  not  limited 
to  the  staff. 

Whenever  time  has  been  available, 
cases  have  been  analyzed  and  diagnosed 
in  staff  sessions  under  the  direction  of  the 
psychiatrist,  disposition  being  arrived  at 
and  therapy  plans  outlined  under  his 
guidance.  A  library  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary publications  on  psychiatry,  psychol- 
ogy, and  social  casework  has  been  as- 


sembled and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  staff 
members. 

By  December  1943,  the  Drew  Field 
Mental  Hygiene  Unit  had  passed  through 
its  initial  period  of  organization  and  was 
prepared  to  help  higher  headquarters  draw 
up  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  military 
mission  of  such  a  program.  This  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  providing  assist- 
ance to  military  personnel  showing  indica- 
tions of  maladjustment;  recommending 
corrective  measures  for  those  who  are 
mildly  or  moderately  maladjusted  ;  recom- 
mending separation  from  the  service  for 
those  so  seriously  disturbed  as  to  be  in- 
capacitated for  further  military  duty;  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
assisting  discharged  personnel  in  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

In  January  1944,  the  unit  issued  a  full 
statement  of  what  had  been  accomplished 


along  these  lines  up  to  that  time,  under 
the  title,  "A  Manual  of  Organization  and 
Procedure  for  a  Mental  Hygiene  Unit." 
Widely  distributed  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  manual  has  aided  younger  units.  From 
time  to  time  revisions  have  been  made, 
some  as  a  result  of  changes  in  military 
policy  and  some  as  means  have  been  de- 
vised of  rendering  better  and  more  com- 
plete service. 

Standards  and  Procedures 

In  the  army  setting,  because  of  the 
numerous  obstacles  inherent  in  the  situ- 
ation and  the  frequent  changes  and  shifts 
in  needs,  policies,  and  personnel,  an  ef- 
fective professional  job  depends,  perhaps 
more  than  anywhere  else,  on  organized, 
effective  administration.  The  task  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Unit  is  to  evaluate  the 
individual  soldier,  reach  a  decision  on 
what  must  be  done  about  him,  and  follow 
through  with  help  in  readjustment  and 
with  treatment.  The  job  is  now  organ- 
ized into  a  structure  built  of  recognized 
standards  and  procedures  as  based  on  War 
Department  directives,  experience  else- 
where in  the  armed  forces,  professional 
practice  in  psychiatry,  psychology,  and 
social  work,  and  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
of  intensive  activity  at  Drew  Field. 

Various  factors  lead  to  referral.  Sol- 
diers at  sick  call  present  somatic  com- 
plaints without  apparent  organic  basis. 
Commanding  officers  want  men  studied 
because  they  represent  behavior  problems 
or  seem  anxious  or  nervous.  Prison  officers, 
court-martial  boards,  or  chaplains  request 
.hat  others  be  studied.  Some  soldiers  them- 
selves nke  the  initiative.  The  Third  Air 
Force  Personnel  Depot  arranges  appoint- 
ments fur  men  about  whom  there  is  some 
question  before  reassignment  is  made. 
Hospital  medical  officers  send  men  from 
the  wards  foi  psychometric  tests.  Men 
discharged  from  neuropsychiatric  wards 
are  referred  for  casework  therapy. 

From  all  of  these  sources  men  report 
to  the  Mental  Hygiene  Unit.  They  bring 
the  complaints  mentioned,  as  well  as  many 
others  —  homesickness,  insomnia,  night- 
mares, enuresis,  fears,  obsessions,  inability 
to  mix,  resistance  to  authority,  sexual  con- 
flicts. All  referrals,  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  psychometric  study  and  court- 
martial  screenings,  are  made  through  sur- 
geons' offices,  on  printed  forms. 

Thus  it  was  that  "Frank  W.,"  private 
first  class,  reported  to  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Unit  not  long  ago.  He  was  trained  as  a 
radio  operator  but  was  "afraid"  of  the 
radio.  He  could  not  concentrate  on  his 
studies;  pages  of  print  blurred  as  he 
read.  He  developed  increasingly  severe 
headaches,  but  his  surgeon  and  the  hospital 
clinics  had  been  able  to  find  no  organic 
explanations. 

The  first  person  Pvt.  W.  saw,  after 
he  had  presented  his  referral  slip  to  the 
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receptionist  and  given  identifying  data, 
was  the  "intake"  worker,  the  psychiatric 
«ucial  worker  appointed  to  conduct  pre- 
liminary interviews  with  new  patients. 
The  intake  worker's  task  is  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  the  problem,  to  evaluate 
the  function  of  the  unit  with  relation  to  it, 
and  to  explain  unit  procedures  to  the 
patient.  The  worker  attempts  during  the 
interview  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  ac- 
ceptance in  which  the  patient  can  tell  his 
story;  for  this  is  recognized  as  having 
therapeutic  as  well  as  informational  value. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  subsequent  contacts, 
however,  are  patient  or  staff  member 
allowed  to  forget  that  they  are  in  a  mili- 
tary situation  imposing  limitations  and 
responsibilities. 

Pvt.  W.  arrived  at  the  unit  sure  that 
his  job  had  caused  his  symptoms,  but  be- 
fore the  first  interview  was  completed  he 
was  able  to  see  his  trouble  as  a  current 
manifestation  of  long-standing  difficulties. 
He  agreed  to  let  a  Red  Cross  Home  Serv- 
ice worker  visit  his  home  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  further  social  data.  He  also 
provided  the  name  of  a  civilian  physician 
who  could  furnish  details  about  his  recent 
medical  history.  Had  he  had  a  history  of 
civilian  or  army  hospitalization,  -  a  legal 
record,  or  institutionalization,  the  intake 
interviewer  would  have  asked  him  for  the 
details  so  that  follow-up  could  be  made 
by  correspondence. 

Pvt.  W.  was  given  a  form  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  commanding  officer  request- 
ing completion  of  a  check  list  on  observed 
behavior  and  an  evaluation  of  military 
usefulness.  His  military  records  were  re- 
quested for  examination.  His  case  was 
then  assigned  to  a  consultant  (another 
military  psychiatric  social  worker)  with 
whom  an  appointment  was  scheduled. 

Had  Pvt.  W.  appeared  to  be  too  dis- 
turbed to  remain  in  his  organization  for 
a  period  of  study,  the  psychiatrist  would 
have  interviewed  him  at  once  and  ar- 
ranged for  immediate  hospitalization  to  be 
made  through  the  surgeon.  Further  action 
would  then  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  hospital  neuropsychiatric  staff.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  his  problem  been  one 
which  required  only  American  Red  Cross 
services  an  appointment  would  have  been 
scheduled  for  him  with  a  Red  Cross 
worker  serving  in  the  unit. 

Several  days  after  his  intake  interview, 
Pvt.  W.  returned  to  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Unit  for  his  first  interview  with  the  con- 
sultant. 

The  consultant's  examination  usually 
requires  two  or  three  hour-long  sessions. 
He  uses  all  of  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques applicable  in  psychiatric  casework 
within  certain  limitations  and  modifica- 
tions imposed  by  the  military  setting — con- 
siderations of  time,  authoritarian  set-up, 
rigidities  in  structure.  The  soldier-client  is 
ordinarily  permitted  to  talk  about  his 


A  WAC  psychiatric  social  worker  is  among  the  unit's  consultants 


U.  Id.  nnuy  -in-  corps 
A  case  conference  includes  client,  consultant,  and  psychiatrist 


problems  in  his  own  way,  because  his  very 
presentation  and  his  reactions  to  the  work- 
er are  elements  in  case  analysis  and  ther- 
apy. Yet  because  certain  material  must  be 
covered  in  the  specified  time,  the  inter- 
views are  in  a  sense  controlled.  Since  the 
psychiatric  caseworker  is  alert  to  the 
patient  and  the  meaning  of  the  experience 
to  him,  therapy  begins  at  the  first  session. 

As  the  soldier  reviews  his  history  he 
often  sees  new  relationships  and  develops 
new  insights.  The  accepting  atmosphere 
encourages  him.  Noting  the  strengths  in 
his  personality  structure,  the  consultant 
helps  him  with  remarks  and  questions. 
Frequently  the  patients  are  near  "cure" 
before  the  completion  of  the  study  phase. 

The    consultant's    observations    are    as 


important  a  part  of  the  case  record  as  the 
historical  content.  He  notes  how  the  sol- 
dier tells  his  story  and  the  emotional 
meaning  of  various  sections  of  it  to  him. 
Stuttering,  tics,  tremors,  orientation,  atti- 
tude toward  the  interviewer,  negativism, 
hostility,  manner  of  dress,  all  have  diag- 
nostic significance. 

As  the  study  of  Pvt.  W.  progressea,  :t 
took  on  an  entirely  new  aspect.  The 
symptoms  described  at  intake  were  seldom 
mentioned.  Pvt.  W.  was  concerned  with 
feelings  of  inferiority  which  had  been  ag- 
gravated in  the  military  setting.  His  his- 
tory revealed  what  the  military  experience 
meant  to  him  emotionally.  In  an  effort  to 
gauge  the  severity  of  his  neurosis,  the  con- 
sultant arranged  for  Pvt.  W.  to  be  given 
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a  personality  test  by  a  staff  psychologist. 

A  disposition  appointment  for  Pvt.  W. 
was  scheduled  for  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  his  caseworker  reviews  com- 
pleted cases  with  the  psychiatrist.  With 
the  soldier  in  the  waiting  room,  psychi- 
atrist and  consultant  studied  the  record 
based  on  the  interviews,  tests,  Red  Cross 
report,  commanding  officer's  report,  medi- 
cal records,  army  records,  and  any  other 
pertinent  material  that  had  been  gathered. 

After  psychiatrist  and  consultant  had 
discussed  his  case,  Pvt.  W.  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  psychiatrist.  In  his  report, 
the  psychiatrist  described  the  major  dy- 
namic elements  in  the  problem,  noted  the 
severity  of  the  psychiatric  disorder,  esti- 
mated military  adaptability,  and  made 
suggestions  for  therapy.  Immediately  after 
the  conference,  the  consultant  incorpor- 
ated these  points  in  a  report  to  Pvt.  W.'s 
surgeon  who  had  referred  him  to  the  unit. 
The  report  pointed  out  that  the  soldier 
was  a  poor  risk  for  combat  duty  at  that 
particular  time,  but  expressed  hope  that 
he  could  be  qualified  for  such  duty  after 
a  period  of  casework  therapy. 

Then  the  consultant  and  psychiatrist 
evolved  a  plan  for  such  therapy.  For  Pvt. 
W.  this  involved  a  series  of  sessions  with 
the  consultant,  which-  obviously  cannot  be 
reviewed  here  in  detail.  However,  we  can 
say  that  this  was  a  "successful"  case. 
Seven  weeks  later,  when  the  psychiatrist 
again  reviewed  the  case,  Pvt.  W.  was  re- 
turned to  full  duty. 

Casework  Therapy 

Holding  allegiance  to  no  single  "school" 
of  casework  the  unit  finds  value  in  all 
techniques.  The  psychiatrist  and  consul- 
tant set  the  scope  and  type  of  casework 
therapy  in  each  case  in  conference  to- 
gether. Details  of  technique  and  progress 
are  reviewed  with  the  casework  super- 
visor. Supportive,  interpretative,  cathartic, 
and  functional  techniques  are  all  used 
where  called  for.  As  the  patient  changes 
in  a  dynamic  relationship,  techniques 
change  and  the  worker's  role  is  altered. 
Most  soldiers  treated  in  the  unit  eventu- 
ally return  to  duty,  able  to  function  on 
a  useful  military  level. 

"Psychotherapy"  is  a  term  reserved  in 
the  unit  for  situations  in  which  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  psychiatrist  is  to  treat  the 
patient  after  the  disposition  conference. 
The  techniques  used  are  those  of  "short 
term  psychotherapy"  in  civilian  practice. 
Here,  as  in  the  casework  relationship,  the 
emphasis  is  on  soldier  adjustment  rather 
than  on  correction  of  a  deep-seated  per- 
sonality disturbance.  However,  if  a  soldier 
is  helped  to  adjust  positively  and  success- 
fully to  current  reality  he  is  moving  in 
the  direction  of  more  mature,  better  inte- 
grated living.  Psychiatric  and  casework 
criteria  determine  the  assignment  of  a 
case  to  the  psychiatrist,  but  his  schedule 


permits  him  to  treat  only  a  few  patients 
at  any  one  time.  He  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  all  officer  patients  referred  to  the 
unit  and,  in  addition,  has  numerous  duties 
as  adminstrative  head  of  the  unit,  psy- 
chiatrist-member of  certain  boards,  and 
as  a  soldier. 

Both  psychiatric  caseworker  and  psychi- 
atrist, in  working  with  soldiers,  must  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  in  a  short  time 
patient  or  therapist  may  be  transferred 
and  the  contact  ended.  In  some  instances, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  control  patient 
movement  for  limited  periods. 

Case  Disposition 

Recommendations  for  reclassification 
may  be  made  for  soldiers  whose  symptoms 
seem  to  arise  directly  from  or  to  be  ag- 
gravated by  their  army  assignment.  For 
example,  work  involving  pronounced  or 
prolonged  physical  activity  or  affecting  the 
safety  of  others  would  be  inadvisable  for 
psychoneurotics  subject  to  fainting  spells. 
Recommendations  for  reclassification  are 
made  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
unit  psychologists.  These  psychologists  are 
qualified  not  only  to  administer  person- 
ality, intelligence,  and  literacy  tests,  but 
to  serve  as  army  classification  specialists. 
When  reclassification  is  determined  upon, 
the  soldier's  case  is  transferred  to  a  psy- 
chologist who  suggests  various  army  jobs 
in  keeping  with  the  man's  psychiatric  or 
physical  limitations,  aptitudes,  civilian 
training,  education,  and  work  history. 

If  the  services  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  can  be  used  in  assisting  with  a  home 
problem  which  may  be  aggravating  symp- 
toms, referral  is  made  to  the  Red  Cross 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  unit. 
Similarly,  when  the  problem  has  religious 
aspects,  the  cooperation  of  a  chaplain  of 
the  serviceman's  denomination  may  be  re- 
quested. 

Under  current  army  policy,  military 
personnel  whose  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment cannot  be  alleviated  sufficiently  to 
permit  duty  overseas  but  who  seem  cap- 
able of  rendering  some  useful  service  may 
be  assigned  to  duty  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  persons 
with  psychiatric  disorders  too  severe  and 
too  deep-seated  to  be  sufficiently  reduced 
by  short  term  therapy  may  be  recom- 
mended for  disqualification  from  service 
overseas. 

Because  some  soldiers  can  be  helped  to- 
ward adjustment  through  a  group  pro- 
gram somewhat  more  relaxed  than  the 
regular  training  routine,  a  Neuropsychi- 
atric  Reconditioning  Program  has  been 
established  by  the  Station  Hospital  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mental  Hygiene  Unit. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  super- 
vision and  guidance  in  a  controlled  en- 
vironment consisting  of  a  modified  train- 
ing schedule  supplemented  by  recreational, 
occupational,  and  group  therapy. 


As  long  as  the  psychiatrist  believes  that 
a  soldier  may  be  able  to  adjust  and  per- 
form some  useful  military  duty  he  is  re- 
tained in  the  army.  When  the  decision 
depends  on  certain  kinds  of  data  obtain- 
able only  under  a  completely  controlled 
environment,  the  soldier  may  be  hospital- 
ized for  further  study  and  possibly  for 
treatment.  However,  when  it  is  clear  that 
a  soldier  can  perform  no  service  of  value 
to  the  army,  the  unit  recommends  his  dis- 
charge. Soldiers  may  be  discharged  because 
of  severe  psychiatric  disorder,  because  of 
undesirable  habits  and  traits  of  character, 
or  because  of  inaptness  or  lack  of  adapta- 
bility. 

Soldiers  who  have  been  discharged  and 
who  were  previously  known  to  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Unit,  are  seen  at  the 
office  for  post-discharge  planning  inter- 
views before  leaving  the  field.  There, 
either  the  consultant  or  Red  Cross  psychi- 
atric social  worker,  or  sometimes  both, 
discusses  with  the  soldier  his  feelings  about 
discharge  and  return  to  civilian  life.  The 
Red  Cross  worker  reviews  the  soldier's 
rights  under  the  Veterans  Administration, 
discusses  insurance  problems,  tells  him 
about  reporting  to  the  local  selective  serv- 
ice board,  and  of  local  community  services 
that  might  be  available  to  him,  and  pro- 
vides him  with  literature  concerning  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  ex-servicemen.  With  the 
permission  of  the  soldier,  a  report  is  sent 
to  his  home  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  which  is  thus  in  a  position  to  assist 
if  necessary. 

Morale  Building 

Recognizing  the  broader  implications  of 
a  mental  hygiene  program,  the  unit  does 
not  limit  its  attention  to  soldiers'  psychi- 
atric problems.  Staff  members  contribute 
what  they  can  to  healthy  men  in  the  way 
of  building  morale  and  strengthening  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  the  war.  This  is 
done  through  war  and  psychiatric  orienta- 
tion talks  to  enlisted  men  and  officers.  One 
staff  member  writes  a  weekly  feature 
called  "What's  Your  Problem?"  for  the 
camp  newspaper,  a  letter-answer  column 
which  has  become  very  popular. 

Several  other  unit  activities  deserve  at 
least  passing  mention;  among  these  is  the 
WAC  program.  The  staff  includes  two 
WAC  psychiatric  workers.  One  carries 
responsibility  for  a  full  case  load  of  male 
personnel.  The  other  also  has  a  case  load 
but  assumes,  in  addition,  other  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  an  advisory  pro- 
gram in  the  WAC  companies  at  the  post 
and  in  nearby  detachments.  She  has  office 
hours  in  her  own  company  area,  permit- 
ting more  informal  contacts.  This  work  is 
also  supervised  by  the  unit  director. 

Another  unit  service  is  the  rapid  psy- 
chiatric screening  of  men  who  are  to  ap- 
pear before  a  court-martial.  Such  screen- 
ing is  required  for  serious  offenders  who 
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are  to  be  brought  before  the  highest  mili- 
tary court,  the  general  court-martial.  In 
numerous  less  serious  instances  where 
there  have  been  repeated  offenses,  unit 
recommendations  for  consideration  of  dis- 
charge as  inapt  or  inadaptable  have  taken 
precedence  over  punishment  and  confine- 
ment after  the  board  of  officers  has  re- 
viewed the  psychiatric  findings. 

The  Drew  unit  is  the  center  of  con- 
tinuous research  and  experimentation  with 
new  methods.  The  combination  of  daily 
activity,  seminars,  conferences  with  the 
psychiatrist  have  shown  results  in  the 
form  of  a  staff  growing  professionally  and 


prepared  to  meet  new  challenges. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  unit  has 
changed  and  developed  with  the  changes 
in  the  military  situation  and  in  military 
needs.  The  war  is  now  in  a  phase  of  rapid 
development.  But  the  unit  is  so  set  up, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  structure  and 
staff  orientation,  as  to  adjust  to  coming 
needs.  Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed 
recently  on  operational  fatigue  cases.  Con- 
sideration is  already  being  given  to  the 
problems  of  demobilization,  for  the 
mental  hygiene  unit  will  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  preparing  veterans  for  the  days  of 
peace. 


Employment  of  Veterans 

KATHRYN   SMUL 

An  economist,  formerly  with  the  statistics  branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  analyzes  current  plans  for  assuring  jobs  for  returned  servicemen. 


'"T^HE  eyes  of  soldiers  are  turned 
A  from  a  contemplation  of  the  coun- 
try's enemy  to  provision  for  their  own 
future,"  wrote  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  1919,  "and  no  one  with 
human  sympathies  can  fail  to  be  moved 
in  their  behalf." 

To  date,  two  specific  steps  have  been 
taken  through  federal  legislation  to  en- 
sure employment  for  the  veterans  return- 
ing from  World  War  II — reemployment 
under  section  8  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  and  veterans'  preference  in  civil  serv- 
ice. Experience  already  shows  that  these 
steps  do  not  justify  the  optimistic  confi- 
dence placed  in  them. 

Like  most  legislation,  section  8  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  requires  interpreta- 
tion. Under  its  provisions,  an  honorably 
discharged  veteran  of  World  War  II  is 
entitled  to  reinstatement  in  his  last  civilian 
job  if  he  was  not  a  temporary  employe, 
if  he  can  still  "qualify"  for  the  work, 
and  if  he  applies  for  reemployment  within 
forty  days  of  his  discharge.  After  rein- 
statement, he  receives  full  credit  toward 
plant  seniority  for  his  time  in  the  service, 
and  cannot  be  discharged  by  his  employer 
"without  cause"  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Employers  who  fail  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  reinstatement  provisions  can  be 
ordered  to  do  so  and  to  pay  lost  wages,  by 
a  federal  court.  Already  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  out  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Limiting  Factors 

A  major  weakness  of  the  reemployment 
guarantee  lies  in  its  time  limitation.  The 
forty-day  application  period,  followed  by 
the  year's  protection  against  firing,  com- 
bine to  give  the  ex-serviceman  about  thir- 
teen months  of  security  on  his  old  job. 
After  that,  unless  he  is  protected  by  union 


seniority,  he  may  be  fired  at  will  by  his 
employer. 

Of  the  men  who  have  been  discharged 
so  far,  no  more  than  a  third  have  felt 
the  need  to  exercise  their  reemployment 
privilege.  Some  have  outgrown  their 
former  work ;  others  want  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  war  production.  Few  are  having 
any  difficulty  in  securing  employment,  for 
critical  manpower  shortages  still  exist  in 
many  plants  and  areas.  For  these  men  the 
security  period  will  have  expired  long  be- 
fore the  final  armistice.  If  a  depression 
occurs  two  or  three  years  after  hostilities 
have  ceased,  few  veterans  now  returning 
will  be  legally  entitled  to  any  protection. 
But  that  is  when  they  will  need  it  most. 

Another  large  group,  ironically  enough, 
lost  their  protection  under  this  act  before 
they  entered  the  service.  These  were  the 
men  who  took  the  government's  pleas 
seriously  and  left  their  peacetime  jobs  to 
pinchhit  for  drafted  war  workers.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  selective  service  has  ruled 
that  only  the  first  man  who  left  a  particu- 
lar job  is  entitled  to  reinstatement.  His 
successors  are  "temporary"  employes  and 
therefore  ineligible. 

Another  type  of  veteran  to  whom  the 
act  gives  no  protection  is  the  man  whose 
last  job  was  dependent  on  war  contracts. 
Even  the  first  veteran  to  hold  such  a 
position  cannot  legally  claim  reinstate- 
ment. Thousands  of  men  will  find  them- 
selves disqualified  for  this  reason,  to  judge 
from  spot  surveys  of  the  postwar  employ- 
ment outlook  in  Cleveland  and  other  war 
production  centers. 

Besides  the  "temporaries,"  scores  of 
nervously  and  physically  disabled  men  will 
forfeit  any  guarantee  under  the  act,  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  "qualified"  to 
hold  their  jobs. 

Finally,  since  it  is  a  guarantee  of  reem- 


ployment only,  section  8  is  not  concerned 
with  those  who  were  self-employed  before 
going  to  war,  or  who  were  nevdr  em- 
ployed before. 

When  all  of  these  qualifications  and 
limitations  are  taken  into  consideration, 
selective  service  authorities  estimate  that 
the  reemployment  guarantee  will  apply 
to  no  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  anticipated 
ten  or  twelve  million  World  War  II 
veterans — not  more  than  2,500,000  men 
and  women. 

The  Replacement  Issue 

Even  for  those  undeniably  eligible  for 
reinstatement,  the  sailing  will  not  be 
clear.  Congress  left  to  employers  the  un- 
welcome problem  of  deciding  what  to  do 
when  a  serviceman  could  be  rehired  only 
if  another  worker  was  fired  to  make  a 
place  for  him.  Employers,  in  their  turn, 
waited  for  four  years  for  selective  service 
to  interpret  the  act.  When  local  board 
memorandum  190-A  was  finally  issued  in 
May  1944,  it  created  new  confusion  by 
giving  the  veteran  overriding  priority  on 
his  previous  job. 

"A  returning  veteran,"  said  Major 
General  Hershey  in  interpreting  the  will 
of  Congress,  "is  entitled  to  reinstatement 
— even  though  such  reinstatement  necessi- 
tates the  discharge  of  a  non-veteran  with  a 
greater  seniority." 

This  clarification  conflicts  directly  with 
seniority  policies  of  organized  labor  be- 
cause it  eliminates  length  of  employment 
as  the  chief  criterion  in  firing  and  rehiring. 
A  young  unmarried  veteran  with  one 
year's  seniority  at  a  plant  might  regain  his 
old  job  or  one  like  it  even  if  the  employer 
had  to  fire  a  man  of  fifty,  with  twenty 
years  seniority,  to  make  room  for  him. 

After  several  months  of  uneasy  silence 
on  the  part  of  organized  labor,  president 
Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO  announced 
that  his  organization  would  put  up  a  hard 
fight  against  super-priority.  Another  union 
spokesman,  representing  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America  (CIO)  de- 
clared that  190-A  was  "inherently  unfair 
in  that  it  places  on  the  worker  alone  the 
necessity  for  discharging  the  nation's  debt 
to  the  serviceman." 

"Regardless  of  who  gets  hurt,"  was 
selective  service's  retort  to  all  protests, 
"the  veteran  will  get  every  consideration." 

At  this  writing,  employers  still  face  an 
uncharted  course  in  deciding  which  groups 
of  war  workers  should  yield  their  places 
to  the  returning  veterans.  According  to  a 
survey  made  early  in  1944,  personnel  man- 
agers plan  to  pick,  either  arbitrarily  or 
carefully,  from  among  the  married 
women,  the  single  women,  and  groups  of 
disabled  and  older  folks  who  recently  en- 
tered the  labor  market.  It  would  seem 
almost  as  if  divine  judgment  would  be 
required  to  decide  whether  a  gold  star 
widow  with  children  to  support  or  a  part- 
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ly  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I 
should  be  fired  to  make  place  for  GI  Joe. 
As  it  stands  at  present,  then,  and  as 
interpreted,  section  8  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  offers  job  protection  to  about  a 
fifth  of  our  veterans.  Because  of  the  time 
limitation,  it  is  applicable  for  many  only 
during  the  period  when  they  need  it  least. 
The  hardship  which  its  application  entails 
for  non-veterans  is  apt  to  be  considerable. 
If,  as  is  reported,  some  anti-union  em- 
ployers view  the  super-priority  of  veterans 
as  a  potential  union-busting  weapon,  a 
labor-veteran  rift  might  be  created  just  at 
the  time  when  these  two  groups  could 
accomplish  much  for  national  unity  by 
working  together. 

Civil  Service 

Leonard  D.  White,  former  U.  S.  civil 
service  commissioner,  estimates  that  veter- 
ans preference  in  civil  service  will  provide 
about  2,000,000  jobs  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Veterans  preference  takes  several  forms. 
The  simplest  and  most  common  is  the 
waiving  of  educational,  physical,  and  age 
requirements  for  veteran  aspirants  to 
public  jobs.  Next  comes  the  granting  of 
free  points — usually  five  or  ten — which 
are  added  to  the  examination  grades  of 
able-bodied  and  disabled  veteran  com- 
petitors respectively. 

The  most  generous  form  is  absolute 
preference  for  disabled  veterans,  which 
automatically  places  the  veteran  at  the 
head  of  a  civil  service  register  provided  his 
grade  does  not  fall  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  points  below  passing.  In  the 
federal  government,  a  man  who  was  dis- 
abled while  speeding  in  a  jeep  on  U.  S. 
Route  1  may  fail  with  60  percent  on  an 
examination  (70  is  passing)  but  still  be 
appointed  ahead  of  a  veteran  who  emerged 
unscathed  from  Guadalcanal  and  re- 
ceived a  mark  of  85  percent,  or  a  non- 
veteran  who  underwent  special  training 
for  the  position  and  earned  90  percent 
in  the  examination. 

The  three-sided  tug  of  war — veteran, 
disabled  veteran,  civilian — to  which  this 
has  led  in  some  jurisdictions  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  development  of  esprit  de 
corps.  "Morale,"  one  observer  has  pointed 
out,  "is  seriously  affected  where  legal 
preference  is  granted  to  a  certain  class. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  civil  servant  to  place 
himself  wholeheartedly  behind  a  system  in 
which  his  appointment  was  delayed  be- 
cause veterans  with  examination  grades 
lower  than  his  own  were  appointed  be- 
fore him.  .  .  .  However  patriotic,  he  can- 
not help  feeling  dissatisfied  when  ...  he 
finds  that  his  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  service  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of 
veterans." 

In  the  long  run  the  veteran  himself 
may  suffer  because  of  preference,  for  the 
usual  incentives  and  satisfactions  are  de- 


nied him  when  he  knows  that  his  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  is  assured.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  "temptation  for  him  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  his  class"  and  re- 
main apart  from  his  colleagues. 

Dangers  of  Plans 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  any  scheme 
which  sets  veterans,  as  individuals,  apart 
from  other  workers  or  citizens  in  the 
course  of  their  everyday  life  is  that  it  re- 
tards rather  than  accelerates  their  re- 
adjustment to  peacetime  existence. 

Ideally,  the  members  of  a  citizen  army 
should  be  able  to  cast  off  their  fighter 
status  and  resume  satisfying  civilian  roles 
when  they  return  home,  enriching  the 
community  with  the  new  skills  and  out- 
look which  war  has  given  them.  They 
cannot  do  this  and  will  not  gain  accept- 
ance by  others  if,  in  the  course  of  earning 
a  living,  their  past  war  service  continually 
makes  them  an  exception  to  established 
'rules,  or  if  arbitrary  preference  catapults 
them  into  jobs  for  which  they  are  ill 
equipped.  Both  they  and  the  community 
suffer  when  such  enforced  isolation  occurs. 

Another  and  more  fundamental  defect 
of  the  compulsory  employment  of  veterans 
— or  any  particular  group,  for  that  mat- 
ter— is  that  compulsion  does  not  create 
employment.  As  in  Germany  following 
the  last  war,  it  may  give  jobs  to  more 
disabled  veterans  than  would  ordinarily 
have  had  them,  or,  as  in  the  federal  civil 
service,  postpone  the  layoff  of  veterans 
during  depressions,  but  it  cannot  create 
the  prosperity  on  which  long  term  job 
security  depends. 

The  British  have  faced  this  truth  more 
squarely  than  we.  "Large  scale  unem- 
ployment will  tear  the  (Act)  wide  open," 
wrote  one  British  economist  in  comment- 
ing on  the  British  Reinstatement  in  Civil 
Employment  Law.  Another  added:  "...if 
lasting  jobs  cannot  be  provided  for  all  ex- 
servicemen  and  ex-war  workers  alike,  de- 
mobilization will  be  a  failure.  ..." 

Constructive  Proposals 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  industrial 
activity  and  employment  is  the  first  essen- 
tial to  sucessful  absorption  of  our  return- 
ing servicemen.  Without  this  underlying 
condition,  plans  for  preferential  treatment 
as  well  as  other  plans  for  counseling,  edu- 
cation, benefits,  and  the  like  are  bound  to 
be  unsatisfactory. 

In  this  writer's  estimation,  experience 
already  shows  that  the  debt  we  owe  our 
fighters  could  be  better  met  by  a  system 
through  which  veterans  would  receive 
proper — not  arbitrary — credit  for  their 
military  experience,  than  it  will  be 
through  the  present  system  of  inelastic 
preference.  Such  a  system  would  supple- 
ment the  limited  protection  of  section  8, 
and  help  get  the  right  man  into  the  right 


job — not  necessarily  his  old  unwanted  job. 
Experience  credits  would  help  the 
veteran  over  his  biggest  hurdle — the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  man  who  re- 
mained at  home  and  got  in  two  or  three 
years  of  experience  and  seniority.  Medals 
and  rank  cannot  fill  in  this  hiatus  in  the 
soldier's  life,  but  official  military  experi- 
ence credits,  worked  out  by  vocational  spe- 
cialists, could  be  a  long  step  toward  real 
equalization  between  veteran  and  civilian. 
They  would  translate  the  military  knowl- 
edge and  skills  acquired  in  the  course  of 
service  into  terms  intelligible  and  interest- 
ing to  civilian  employers.  The  University 
of  California  has  adopted  such  a  credit 
system  for  veterans  who  wish  to  enter 
school.  It  should  be  equally  possible  for 
for  those  who  want  to  work. 

The  Seniority  Problem 

The  next  step  needed  to  lighten  the 
veteran's  handicap  is  a  solution  to  the 
seniority  problem.  One  approach,  pro- 
posed jointly  by  the  AFL,  CIO,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  would  give 
every  veteran  hired  by  a  new  employer 
full  credit  for  his  time  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  seniority,  like  that  for  actual  work 
in  the  plant,  would  be  applicable  at  times 
of  layoff  and  rehiring.  For  example, 
newly  hired  veterans  with  three  years  of 
military  service  would  have  equal  footing 
with  war  workers  who  were  on  the  plant 
payroll  for  those  three  years. 

The  weakness  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
does  not  take  effect  until  after  the  ex- 
serviceman  has  been  hired.  After  the 
war,  employers  may  take  a  long  time  to 
reach  the  unemployed  veterans  at  their 
gates.  In  the  queue  ahead  of  them  may 
be  thousands  of  war  workers  who  were 
laid  off  after  contract  terminations,  and 
whose  seniority  will  entitle  them  to  be 
rehired  before  the  veteran  can  be  taken  on. 

An  alternative  measure  which  does  not 
share  this  fault  could  be  a  moratorium  on 
all  seniority  accumulation  after  a  certain 
date  early  in  the  defense  period,  say  Janu- 
ary 1,  1941.  In  plants  where  the  em- 
ployer and  union  have  incorporated  a 
deadline  in  their  contract,  veterans  not 
previously  employed  would  rate  the  same 
consideration  as  workers  hired  during  the 
war — neither  would  have  seniority.  Em- 
ployes, including  veterans,  who  were  on 
the  payroll  before  this  date,  would  still  re- 
tain their  seniority  as  of  that  date. 

Experience  credits  and  a  uniform  and 
universal  seniority  system  would  enable 
veterans  to  compete  with  non-veterans  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  experience  rather 
than  some  arbitrary  distinction.  Together 
with  the  educational,  rehabilitative,  and 
financial  assistance  already  available  to 
the  veteran,  they  would  encourage  the  ex- 
serviceman  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and 
begin  the  journey  back  to  a  secure  and 
satisfying  peacetime  existence. 
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Education  Behind  Barbed  Wire 

EUNICE  GLENN 

A  school  teacher,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority's  Minidoka  Project  at  Hunt,  Idaho,  last  year,  tells 
of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  democracy  to  children  of  evacuees. 


"  T  AM  Japanese,  and  why  I  am,  I  can- 

A  not  explain.  I  once  had  a  great  ambi- 
tion to  be  somebody  in  this  country,  but 
my  goal  will  never  come  true  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  believed  in  democracy.  I  with  my 
brown  skin  was  a  true  American,  just  as 
much  as  the  fellow  with  the  white  skin. 

"But  evacuation  changed  all  in  which 
1  believed." 

Thus  wrote  a  young  student  recently 
at  a  high  school  in  one  of  this  country's  ten 
relocation  centers  for  the  Japanese  and 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  have 
been  evacuated  from  the  West  Coast. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  that  a 
teacher  can  face  is  the  task  of  teaching 
the  meaning  of  American  democracy  to 
children  and  young  people  whom  America 
has  deprived  of  their  democratic  rights. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  expected  of  all  school 
teachers  who  have  gone  into  the  relocation 
centers  to  teach  the  children  of  evacuees. 
I  can  speak  of  the  specific  difficulties  at 
only  one  center,  that  at  Minidoka,  Idaho, 
where  I  taught  school  for  a  year;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  been  the  same 
as  those  that  teachers  are  encountering 
wherever  they  are  confronted  by  pupils 
who  have  been  forcibly  cut  off  from  the 
stream  of  American  life  because  of  their 
ancestry.  Moreover,  I  cannot  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  at  Minidoka 
these  difficulties  were  overcome. 

All  of  the  pupils  in  the  Minidoka 
schools,  except  the  beginners,  formerly 
went  to  school  on  the  West  Coast  with 
Americans  of  every  racial  background — 
Caucasian,  Chinese,  Mexican  and  Negro. 
This  association  with  children  of  other 
backgrounds  gave  them  a  vitalizing  and 
enriching  experience  common  to  American 
children  in  regions  where  schools  are  not 
segregated.  But  now,  in  the  centers,  they 
find  only  children  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  they  realize  they  are  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  America. 

Lack  of  Equipment 

When  school  first  opened  at  Minidoka, 
in  the  fall  of  1942,  soon  after  evacuation 
had  taken  place,  the  children  walked  hesi- 
tantly into  the  tarpaper  shacks  that  were 
to  be  their  classrooms.  They  looked  around 
for  the  familiar  blackboard  and  found 
none,  for  desks  and  found  only  rudely 
constructed  tables  and  benches  without 
backs,  for  books  and  saw  a  heterogeneous 
collection  unrelated  to  their  needs.  More- 


over, they  found  only  a  few  teachers — not 

enough  to  go  around,  so  that  on  the  days 
that  followed  some  of  the  shacks  were 
occasionally  to  be  without  any  teachers 
at  all.  They  looked  at  the  sea  of  brown 
faces  in  the  classroom  and  felt  bewildered. 
The  teachers  felt  bewildered,  too. 

But  pupils  and  teachers  alike  mustered 
courage.  This  required,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  a  stupendous  mixture 
of  determination  and  sense  of  humor,  as 
well  as  a  willingness  to  forego  many 
things  they  formerly  had  thought  were  the 
necessities  of  a  school.  From  one  crude 
building  to  the  other  they  waded  through 
slush  and  mud,  which  became  so  deep  and 
sticky  as  to  be  almost  impassable  when 
winter  rains  and  snows  increased.  Some 
days,  classes  had  to  be  suspended  because 
of  the  dust  storms  which  swept  around 
and  into  buildings  with  an  intensity  and 
fierceness  that  can  be  found  only  on  a 
barren  Idaho  plain. 

Gradually  the  rows  of  uniform  shacks 
— one  block  set  aside  for  the  high  school 
and  two  others  for  the  elementary  grades 
— began  to  assume  the  appearance  and 
meaning  of  "school."  Homemade  curtains 
brightened  the  windows,  posters  and  pic- 
tures acquired  or  made  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  decorated  the  walls,  a  few  shelves 
and  cabinets  appeared  and  more  and  better 
trained  teachers  arrived. 

Mental  Perplexities 

Acquiring  equipment  and  teachers, 
however,  was  a  small  problem  compared 
to  the  need  for  coping  with  the  inevitable 
mental  perplexities  of  the  pupils.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  unrest  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  in  the  high  school  it 
overshadowed  everything.  Realizing  the 
cathartic  value  to  the  students  of  "airing" 
their  feelings,  the  teachers  gave  them  every 
opportunity  to  discuss  openly  their  inse- 
curity and  frustration.  Most  of  the  young 
people  were  outrageously  angry  over  what 
had  been  done  to  them  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies. Yet  there  were  those  who,  with  a 
kind  of  Oriental  forbearance,  adopted  an 
attitude  approaching  martyrdom,  as  did 
the  senior  high  school  student  who  wrote : 

"I  am  an  American  citizen  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  I,  like  countless  other  Nisei, 
pledge  my  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
without  reservation,  quite  contrary  to 
some  people's  beliefs.  It  seems  to  me,  with 
what  little  experience  I  have,  that  that 


fact  and  statement  never  got  me  any- 
where, but  I  am  proud.  Proud  because  my 
parents  have  handed  me  the  Code  of 
Bushido,  which  included  this  standard  of 
conduct:  "You  must  be  loyal  to  your 
Master,  even  though  it  means  turning 
against  your  own  blood !  Of  this  heritage 
I  am  proud — proud  of  this  race  that  could 
give  me  such  a  standard  of  conduct  to 
guide  my  life  as  a  loyal  American  citizen. 
For  I  deem  the  United  States  my  Master. 

"America  means  so  much  to  me  that  I 
am  ready  to  defend  it.  After  all,  who 
wouldn't  be,  for  to  America  we  owe  all 
that  we  can  ever  hope  to  be.  .  .  ." 

Another  wrote  in  a  similar  vein: 

"Have  we  been  anything  but  Ameri- 
cans? Were  we  not  brought  up  indoc- 
trinated in  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
fair  play?  Haven't  we  suffered  with  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and 
thrilled  to  the  words  of  Lincoln  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg?  Doesn't  our 
future  lie  in  the  United  States?  Yes,  it 
does!  .  .  . 

"Of  what  are  we  afraid?  This  isn't  the 
first  time  we  have  been  faced  with  racial 
restrictions,  economic  discriminations,  and 
insulting  remarks.  We're  used  to  that. . . ." 

The  anger  of  some  resolved  into  a  dark, 
foreboding  cynicism.  The  student  who 
wrote  that  evacuation  changed  all  that  he 
believed  finished  his  letter: 

"For  thirty  years  my  parents  worked 
and  worked  to  send  us  to  school  and  to 
build  a  farm  for  us — to  have  the  farm 
taken  away  in  just  one  week!  We  were 
put  into  a  camp.  The  reason?  Because 
we  have  brown  skins. 

"And  the  things  I  believed  in — Democ- 
racy and  the  Constitution — left  me  right 
then.  And  now  to  have  the  damned  fence 
around  us  and  to  have  soldiers  watch  us 
with  guns! 

"We,  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  without 
freedom  or  justice.  Why?  Because  we 
have  brown  skins,  which  we  cannot  wash 
away." 

Faced  with  such  loss  of  faith  the  teacher 
is  apt  to  find  it  difficult  to  lead  her  pupils 
into  a  study  of  "life  in  our  American 
Democracy,"  though  this  is  one  of  the 
main  emphases  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  centers.  How  can  she  expect  a  person 
who  feels  himself  so  rudely  thrust  aside 
to  be  interested  in  America  through  the 
growth  of  its  social  patterns?  An  attempt 
to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican culture  of  all  its  nationality  groups, 
including  the  Japanese,  is  only  likely  to 
lead  to  more  confusion.  And  a  study  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  objective  of  enabling  pupils  to  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  rights  as  citizens, 
takes  a  rather  vicious  turn  when  the  pupils 
have  been  rejected,  at  least  temporarily,  as 
citizens. 

The  very  environment   of   the  center 
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handicaps  any  attempt  toward  education 
for  social  living  in  a  democracy.  Some  ad- 
justment, of  course,  can  be  made,  for  there 
are  a  few  ways  in  which  the  center  can 
be  compared  with  a  normal  American 
community;  and  when  the  environment 
offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  example,  the 
pupils  can  be  taught  about  normal  life  by 
word  of  mouth.  In  one  way  or  another 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  grocery 
and  retail  stores,  bakeries,  garages  and 
hospitals,  community  services,  public  ac- 
tivities, and  principles  of  safety.  They  can 
develop  an  understanding  of  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  quantities,  qualities, 
and  prices  of  materials  on  the  "outside." 
They  can  study  farming  and  the  farm 
community,  industries  and  transportation, 
so  that  when  they  do  "relocate,"  they  will 
possess  some  useful  knowledge. 

Abnormal  Community 

But  the  greater  part  of  such  study  must 
necessarily  be  artificial.  The  normal  com- 
munity about  which  the  pupil  is  learning 
only  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  abnormal  com- 
munity in  which  he  finds  himself.  A  study 
of  housing  problems  and  home  ownership 
becomes  meaningless  to  persons  who  have 
recently  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes. 
Recreation  and  shopping,  as  studies,  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  much  appeal  for 
those  who  cannot  enjoy  much  of  either 
at  the  moment.  A  project  in  either  subject 
is  hard  to  organize  and  carry  out  in  the 
school  and  community  where  there  are  so 
few  facilities.  Moreover,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  not  very  easily  bred  in  in- 
dividuals who  are  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  their  entire  economic  sub- 
sistence ;  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  where 
no  one  has  to  work  unless  he  chooses; 
where  if  he  does  work  it  is  only  for  the 


love  of  it,  since  the  maximum  salary  he 
can  earn  is  $18  per  month,  whether  he  be 
lawyer,  doctor,  professor,  farm  laborer, 
storekeeper  or  office  helper. 

A  still  greater  handicap  confronts  the 
teacher  who  would  attempt  to  help  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  adjust  to  their  home 
life,  for  normal  family  relationships  and 
responsibility  are  frequently  lost  in  the 
centers.  The  amount  of  work  in  the  homes 
that  can  be  shared  by  the  children  is 
negligible,  for  everyone  must  take  his 
meals  in  the  mess  hall  and  all  the  washing 
and  ironing  must  be  done  in  the  com- 
munity laundry  in  each  block. 

Rarely  do  all  the  members  of  a  family 
dine  together  in  the  mess  hall.  If  there  is 
a  young  baby  in  the  home,  even  mother 
and  father  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it 
convenient  to  eat  at  the  same  time.  The 
older  children  may  go  off  to  another  table 
in  another  block  to  eat  with  their  chums. 

The  children  seek  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment anywhere  and  in  any  way  they 
can  find  it — often  in  the  laundry  or  in 
some  alley  where  teen-age  boys  or  girls 
habitually  gather  in  gangs.  They  go  any- 
where to  get  away  from  "home,"  where 
as  many  as  five  or  six  persons  may  be 
crowded  together  in  one  room  with  no 
partitions  except  flimsy  curtains. 

Such  disintegration  of  family  life  and 
general  breakdown  in  morale  can  hardly 
be  corrected  in  the  schools  in  a  few  hours 
each  day.  Adding  to  the  difficulty  is  the 
fact  that  the  Caucasian  teachers  in  the 
centers  live  in  their  own  quarters  which 
are  separated  from  those  of  the  evacuees. 
A  social  barrier,  encouraged  by  some  War 
Relocation  Authority  administrative  of- 
ficers, is  maintained — a  barrier  which  in- 
evitably stands  in  the  way  of  an  under- 
standing between  pupil  and  teacher. 
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The  teacher,  to  accomplish  anything, 
must  be  aware  of  all  conditions  affecting 
the  pupils'  emotional  conflicts.  It  will  help 
her  to  know  whether  a  family  is  con- 
templating early  relocation,  for  in  such 
circumstances  the  pupils  naturally  lose  in- 
terest in  their  school  work  in  the  center. 
Then  there  are  the  many  crises  about 
which  the  teacher  can  know  only  through 
her  imagination.  For  example,  if  a  student 
is  unusually  listless  and  distracted  in  class 
one  day,  it  may  be  that  he  lay  awake  the 
night  before  listening  to  an  argument  be- 
tween his  parents  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  shall  decide  to  denounce 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  One 
high  school  girl  stopped  attending  classes 
at  Minidoka  for  several  weeks  and  refused 
to  give  any  reason  for  it  to  any  of  the 
teachers  or  the  principal.  Then  one  day 
she  announced  that  she  was  going  to  with- 
draw from  school  the  following  day  to 
move  with  her  parents  to  Tule  Lake,  the 
camp  set  aside  for  persons  desiring  to  re- 
turn to  Japan. 

Recreational  Needs 

The  need  of  a  recreational  program  for 
young  people  in  the  camps  is  appalling. 
There  is  no  budget  for  recreational  mate- 
rial and  some  of  the  halls  set  up  for  recre- 
ational purposes  are  used  as  offices.  More- 
over, there  are  very  few  recreational 
leaders. 

At  the  Minidoka  Project  the  high 
school  faculty  attempted  to  incorporate  in- 
to the  school  program  some  of  the  needed 
activities.  Several  clubs  were  formed 
which  were  stimulated  by  the  varying  in- 
terests of  the  students — music,  drama,  Red 
Cross  activities,  home  economics,  creative 
writing,  journalism,  chess.  Provision  was 
even  made  for  "jam  sessions,"  the  teachers 
volunteering  their  time  for  supervision  of 
these  in  the  evenings. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a 
school  recreational  program  is  not  in  lack 
of  school  hours  (the  school  day  lasts  from 
8  A.M.  until  5  P.M.)  but  in  lack  of  suffi- 
cient teachers.  The  load  that  each  teacher 
has  to  carry  with  her  regular  classes  pro- 
hibits additional  work.  Each  "core"  or 
home  room  teacher  has  at  least  seventy- 
two  students  in  her  classes.  It  is  difficult 
to  remember  the  names  of  so  many  stu- 
dents; and  impossible  to  learn  enough 
about  each  individual  to  help  him  in  his 
social  growth. 

Another  drawback  to  a  school  recrea- 
tional program  is  the  low  morale  among 
the  students  which  results  in  unhealthy 
gangs  taking  over  most  activities^  Closely 
related  to  this  and  even  more  serious,  is 
the  indifference  of  the  parents,  most  of 
whom  are  bitter  and  distrustful  of  the 
temporary  schools  which  their  children  are 
forced  to  attend.  Coupled  with  the  par- 
ents' natural  disinclination  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  is  a  feeling  that  they  can- 
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not  express  themselves  freely  among  the 
Caucasians.  Therefore,  they  refuse  to  at- 
tend forums  and  take  little  interest  in 
"open  house"  and  other  gatherings  for 
parents  planned  by  the  teachers. 

The  schools,  therefore,  face  several  ob- 
stacles in  their  efforts  to  enrich  the  life 
of  the  child  through  constructive  recrea- 
tion. But  the  main  difficulties  can  be  boiled 
down  to  a  lack  of  correlation  of  different 
patterns  of  influence  upon  the  child.  Social 
organization  in  the  community  is  lacking, 
cooperation  from  the  home  is  inadequate, 
and  the  church  influence  is  in  quite 
another  sphere.  So  each  area  of  the  child's 
life  in  the  camp  is  largely  separate  from 
the  others.  In  addition  are  the  psycho- 
logical factors,  caused  by  the  canker, 
Racism,  spreading  through  all  influences. 

The  adult  education  programs  in  the 
centers  have  stimulated  some  interest. 
They  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  parents,  a 
way  of  filling  some  of  their  many  hours 
of  enforced  leisure  and  emptiness,  and  an 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and 
common  pursuits  with  their  neighbors. 
But  the  concentration  on  English  and 
American  life  and  culture  does  not  have 
much  appeal  for  many  of  the  older  per- 
sons, especially  those  who  have  lost  faith 
in  themselves  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

The  School's  Job 

Since  the  chief  purpose  of  the  centers 
is  to  serve  as  way  stations  in  relocating 
Japanese  Americans  from  the  West  Coast 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
real  job  of  the  schools  is  "education  for 
relocation."  This  general  aim  has  been 
broken  down  into  specific  objectives  agreed 
upon  by  school  officials  and  school  facul- 
ties in  all  of  the  ten  centers.  They  are, 
as  listed  in  the  teacher's  handbook:  to 
prepare  the  teaching  staff  to  make  their 
contribution  to  relocation ;  to  help  the 
evacuees  dissolve  the  emotional  blocks 
which  interfere  with  relocation;  to  em- 
phasize the  American  ways  of  life  and 
cultural  values;  to  develop  a  vocational 
training  program  geared  to  project  and 
relocation  needs;  to  develop  facility  in  the 
use  of  conversational  and  written  English. 

Although  all  of  these  objectives  call 
for  many  hitherto  untried  techniques  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  that  most  chal- 
lenging to  her  resources  and  representing 
the  greatest  need  is  the  one  requiring  her 
to  reckon  with  her  pupils'  emotions.  Of 
all  the  evacuees  in  the  centers  those  of 
adolescent  age,  particularly  those  about  to 
finish  high  school,  desire  and  need  most 
to  get  out  of  the  centers.  Yet  many  of 
these  young  people  have  much  to  be 
cleared  out  of  their  way  before  they  can 
resettle.  Their  most  serious  conflicts  some- 
times are  connected  with  their  parents 
who  may  have  become  satisfied  with  life 
in  the  centers  and  do  not  wish  to  with- 
draw; or  who  may  be  suffering  nostalgia 


for  the  grocery  store  they  left  behind  in 
Seattle  or  the  farm  they  left  in  California 
and  cannot  bear  to  go  anywhere  else. 

Some  students  as  well  as  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  do  not  find  life  in  the 
centers  too  intolerable.  Some  of  them  oc- 
cupy positions  of  prestige  that  have  here- 
tofore been  denied  them.  Others  are  not 
sure  of  being  able  to  earn  a  living  on  the 
outside  and  prefer  the  security  offered  by 
their  present  situation.  Still  others,  ready 
to  attend  college,  are  suffering  from  the 
additional  wounds  they  received  when  the 
college  of  their  selection  would  not  admit 
them  as  students. 


But  perhaps  the  biggest  emotional  block 
in  the  way  of  relocation  is  a  fear  of  the 
unknown,  or  more  exactly  a  fear  of  the 
unknown  and  the  known. 

The  antagonisms  some  of  these  young 
people  experienced  just  previous  to  evacu- 
ation have  not  left  them  in  total  ignorance 
as  to  what  to  expect  on  the  outside.  And, 
although  they  may  receive  encouraging 
letters  from  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  resettled,  they  cannot  quite  believe 
they  will  ever  find  social  acceptance.  The 
teacher's  problem  of  helping  them  to  see 
they  cannot  continue  to  turn  their  faces 
away  from  life  is  a  challenging  one. 


Taxes  and  Social  Work 

CARL  P.  HERBERT 

How  the  postwar  tax  problem  may  affect  social  planning,  as  forecast  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 


NO  one  who  takes  the  time  to  study 
current  trends  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  can  escape  the  conviction  that  in 
the  postwar  period  there  will  be  increased 
need  and  demand  for  many  kinds  of  public 
and  private  welfare  and  health  services. 
True,  a  sound  economy  with  full  employ- 
ment would  lessen  some  demands  of  the 
pre-war  days.  But  it  would  also  create 
new  ones. 

No  field  of  postwar  planning  calls  for 
more  intelligent  immediate  consideration 
than  the  health  and  welfare  field,  if  mis- 
takes made  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
are  to  be  avoided  and  coming  needs  met. 

Tax  experts  and  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  a  postwar  national  income  of 
between  $120,000,000,000  and  $140,- 
000,000,000  will  be  required  in  the 
United  States  if  we  are  to  provide  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  meet  an  annual 
tax  bill  of  $27,000,000,000.  They  are 
convinced  that  this  national  income,  ex- 
ceeding by  as  much  as  50  percent  that  of 
any  pre-war  year,  though  well  below 
today's  wartime  level,  can  be  achieved. 
The  alternative  is  an  economic  depression' 
resulting  from  unsatisfactory  solutions  of 
the  problems  of  reconversion  at  home  and 
from  chaotic  world  conditions  following 
the  war. 

Even  though  we  maintain  capacity  pro- 
duction and  full  employment,  the  financ- 
ing of  social  services,  particularly  private 
welfare  and  health  work,  will  present 
problems.  Taxes  —  federal,  state,  and 
local  —  will  equal  two  thirds  of  the  total 
income  of  the  early  years  of  the  depres- 
sion. Tax  readjustments  now  in  view 
seem  likely  to  reduce  the  present  generous 
rate  of  corporation  contributions  to  pri- 
vate social  agencies.  In  the  view  of  many 
tax  experts,  which  the  writer  shares, 
maintenance  of  government  tax  income, 


and  also  the  maintenance  of  the  budgets 
of  private  social  agencies  will  come  to' 
depend  increasingly  upon  contributions 
from  the  lower  income  groups. 

We  shall  have  social  welfare  problems 
regardless  of  general  economic  conditions, 
but  their  severity  will  vary  with  the  de- 
gree of  national  prosperity.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  certainty  that  the  favorable 
situation  anticipated  by  those  who  esti- 
mate a  national  income  of  $120,000,000,- 
000  or  more  will  be  maintained.  We  can- 
not exclude  from  our  planning  the  possi- 
bility of  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  may  throw  a  heavy  burden  on  both 
government  and  private  social  welfare 
agencies. 

Our  Fiscal  Problem 

The  gross  debt  of  the  national  govern- 
ment was  $21 1,800,000,000  on  November 
1,  1944,  and  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  it  may  reach  $300,000,000,000  by 
the  time  the  war  ends.  We  had  a  national 
debt  of  $16,800,000,000  at  the  start  of 
the  depression  in  1930  and  of  $43,000,- 
000,000 — much  of  it  due  to  rearmament 
— when  we  entered  the  war. 

Public  debt  interest  charges  took  $659,- 
000,000  in  1930  and  about  $1,000,000,- 
000  in  1941.  We  shall  enter  the  postwar 
world  with  interest  charges  between  $5,- 
000,000,000  and  $6,000,000,000  annual- 
ly, as  compared  with  total  average  tax  col- 
lections of  $3,700,000,000  in  the  ten  pre- 
war years.  Many  economists  hold  that 
only  a  serious  threat  to  the  nation's  exist- 
ence will  permit  us  further  to  increase 
this  debt  and  these  interest  charges  when 
the  war  ends. 

Most  authorities  estimate  the  postwar 
federal  budget  at  $18,000,000,000.  This 
figure  is  agreed  upon  by  Beardsley  Ruml, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
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merit,  and  Twin  Cities  Business  Men's 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  three  of  the  well 
known  postwar  tax  plans.  The  figure  in- 
cludes no  work  relief  appropriation,  for 
each  plan  assumes  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment. 

Items  included  in  the  budget  are : 

Ten  cabinet  departments  and 

other  regular  governmental        Billions 

services $1.5 

Interest  on  debt 6.0 

Military  and  Naval 5.0 

Veterans 2.0 

Agriculture    1.0 

Categorical  aids 5 

Public  works — normal  and 

necessary 2.0 


Total. 


.$18.0 


This  appears  to  be  a  minimum  budget. 
It  is  approximately  five  times  the  average 
annual  tax  collection  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  pre-war  decade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  experts  who  estimate  this 
budget  also  estimate  a  postwar  national 
income  three  to  five  times  that  of  the  pre- 
war decade. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  tax  load 
there  also  will  be  state  and  local  taxes. 
These  probably  will  increase  the  total 
burden  by  50  percent,  thus  bringing  the 
nation's  annual  tax  bill,  exclusive  of  social 
security  payments,  to  about  $27,000,000,- 
000. 

Given  an  $18,000,000,000  budget,  and 
national  income  of  $120,000,000,000, 
peacetime  conditions  will  permit  some  re- 
duction of  wartime  tax  levels.  But  if  the 
budget  is  increased  appreciably,  the  present 
war  tax  structure  must  stand. 

Traditionally,  the  end  of  war  means  a 
revision  downward  in  the  emergency  tax 
structure.  Following  World  War  II, 
such  a  change  in  personal  income  taxes 
seems  likely  to  result  less  from  pressure 
by  taxpayers  in  the  higher  brackets  whose 
voting  strength  is  small  than  from  pro- 
tests by  the  lower  income  groups.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Treasury  could 
raise  only  about  $15,000,000,000  if  it 
took  all  of  the  total  net  taxable  income 
of  persons  with  incomes  of  $5,000  a  year 
or  more,  and  that  any  additional  revenue 
from  personal  income  taxes  must  come 
from  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets. 

These  are  the  people  who  elect  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  who  place  parties 
in  power  and  who  vote  them  out.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  any  Congress  or  Executive 
will  advocate  taxes  increased  above  war 
levels  nor  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
except  in  the  most  extreme  emergency. 
And  even  in  that  event,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  will  have  to  be  accepted  as 
sound  by  a  public  faced  with  higher  tax 
payments  and  reduced  incomes. 

State  and  local  governments  have  im- 


proved their  financial  conditions  during 
the  time  the  war  put  a  heavy  strain  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Debts  have  been 
reduced  in  most  instances  and  in  some 
cases  surpluses  have  been  built  up.  But 
while  their  present  debt  situation  is  sound, 
the  problem  of  future  current  tax  rev- 
enues for  state  and  local  governments 
promises  to  be  vexing.  States  have  wide 
taxing  powers,  but  the  extension  of  the 
fields  of  federal  taxation  are  drying  up 
some  sources  of  state  income.  For  exam- 
ple, the  federal  government  has  invaded 
the  field  of  motor  vehicle  and  motor 
vehicle  fuel  taxation,  formerly  the  ex- 
clusive territory  of  the  states.  State  gov- 
ernments also  face  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased grants  to  local  governments  that 
have  drained  the  tax  fields  allotted  to 
them. 

The  Problem  for  Social  Work 

Complex  as  the  general  tax  situation  is, 
we  can  work  it  out  satisfactorily  if  we 
continue  to  have  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  capacity  production.  Such  con- 
ditions will  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
government  work-relief  and  for  immense 
direct  relief  appropriations,  two  items 
which  absorbed  very  large  sums  annually 
in  the  pre-war  period.  Even  so,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income  required 
for  taxes  seems  likely  to  remain  high,  and 
the  amount  of  income  the  average  in- 
dividual has  available  for  saving  or  spend- 
ing, even  with  a  prosperous  economy, 
will  be  reduced  by  taxation. 

One  result  should  be  to  force  economy 
upon  government  officials  at  every  level 
— better  and  more  efficient  service,  more 
intelligent  planning,  and  more  effective 
spending.  It  will  mean  that  executives  in 
public  welfare  must  come  before  their 
budget  commissioners  and  their  legisla- 
tors with  plans  and  budgets  that  can 
withstand  the  most  critical  and  searching 
scrutiny.  This  is  an  opportunity  rather 
than  a  misfortune,  for  the  best  public  ad- 
ministration comes  usually  not  from  a 
surplus  but  from  a  scarcity  of  funds. 

Privately  financed  welfare  agencies  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  same  tax  prob- 
lems which  beset  public  agencies.  Trends 
and  developments  in  public  welfare  also 
will  be  reflected  to  a  great  degree  in 
private  agencies. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  large  gifts 
currently  going  to  private  welfare,  relief, 
and  health  agencies  come  from  corpora- 
tions. They  are  made  possible  not  only  by 
war  prosperity  but  also  by  the  form  of  the 
present  corporation  tax  structure.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  in  the  case  of 
large  individual  and  corporate  gifts  the 
present  tax  structure  diverts  money  from 
the  federal  treasury  to  private  charities, 
for  frequently  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
gift  otherwise  would  be  paid  in  taxes. 
This  situation  seems  unlikely  to  continue 


in  the  postwar  period. 

War  prosperity,  the  appeal  of  war  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  greater  participation  by 
organized  labor  in  fund  campaigns  have 
resulted  in  increased  contributions  from 
persons  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  A 
decrease  in  the  hours  of  employment  will 
materially  reduce  the  "take  -  home"  of 
many  who  are  earning  overtime  wages 
today,  and  the  patriotic  appeal  of  war 
agencies  which  has  increased  collections 
for  all  private  social  work  will  be  lack- 
ing when  the  war  ends.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  incomes  from  endow- 
ments, which  shrank  as  interest  rates 
dropped  in  the  years  following  the  1929 
crash,  will  do  better  than  stabilize  near 
the  present  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  war 
agencies  will  curtail  their  activities,  and 
wind  up  their  work  following  the  termin- 
ation of  hostilities.  But  this,  too,  calls 
for  intelligent  planning  —  both  in  elim- 
inating agencies  and  in  preparing  to  meet 
the  new  problems  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Not  only  will  more  careful  planning  and 
policy  making  be  required  within  the  wel- 
fare field  itself,  but  these  services  must 
be  related  to  other  public  and  private 
services,  local,  state,  and  national.  This 
calls  for  greater  participation  in  planning, 
as  well  as  full  financial  participation  by 
those  in  all  income  brackets. 

This  writer  is  of  the  school  that  takes 
social  progress  for  granted,  even  in  the 
face  of  difficult  problems  of  financing. 
Postwar  progress  will  include  an  expanded 
and  strengthened  social  security  program. 
Certain  phases  of  public  and  private  so- 
cial work  must  be  broadened.  But  con- 
tinued accomplishments  will  be  achieved 
by  means  of  sound  research,  more  intelli- 
gent planning,  and  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies,  rather 
than  through  any  marked  increase  in  the 
funds  available. 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  to 
social  workers,  agency  board  members, 
and  all  thoughtful  citizens.  Shall  we  be 
able  to  carry  through  to  practical  action 
the  ideas  about  welfare  and  health  plan- 
ning that  are  now  being  so  widely  dis- 
cussed at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels? 
Shall  we  be  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  kind  of  research  necessary  to 
determine  objectively  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  services?  Shall  we  soundly  ex- 
periment with  new  theories  and  ideas? 
Shall  we  be  able  to  interpret  social  wel- 
fare and  health  needs  and  services  in  a 
way  to  secure  public  understanding  and 
the  necessary  financial  support? 

If  we  fail  to  give  positive  answers  to 
these  questions,  the  entire  nation  will 
suffer. 

In  the  months  ahead,  Survey  Midmonthly 
will  publish  several  articles  expressing 
various  points  of  view  on  taxation  in  re* 
lotion  to  the  field  of  social  work. 
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Social  Security  Issues 

WILL  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  be 
frozen  for  a  third  time,  or  will  the 
rate  advance  on  January  1,  as  provided 
in  the  act?  The  question  involves  much 
more  than  the  increase  in  the  contributions 
by  employers  and  employes,  raising  the 
sum  set  aside  in  1945  for  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits  by  an  esti- 
mated $1,250,000,000.  As  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  stated  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year,  "Instead  of  the  present 
reserve  fund  being  too  large,  the  fund  is 
small  when  tested  on  the  basis  which  any 
private  insurance  company  would  be  re- 
quired to  use."  Many  social  insurance 
authorities,  in  and  out  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, warn  that  a  period  like  the  present, 
with  peak  employment  and  earnings  is  the 
time  in  which  reserves  must  be  built  up 
against  the  heavier  drafts  of  the  years 
ahead,  when  this  country's  young  security 
system  will  have  reached  its  maturity. 

Involved  in  current  discussion  of  social 
security  taxes  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
expansion  of  the  social  security  system, 
with  proposals  for  coverage  of  groups  now 
excluded,  the  addition  of  some  form  of 
health  insurance,  liberalized  benefits,  re- 
duction of  some  of  the  regional  disparities 
in  benefit  payments.  The  Administration, 
through  the  party  platform  and  campaign 
statements,  is  pledged  to  a  broadened 
social  security  program.  Several  bills  to 
this  end  are  before  Congress,  and  others 
are  likely  to  appear  in  the  early  days  of 
the  new  Congress. 

Here  are  major  issues  of  human  wel- 
fare, too  profound  for  narrow  views  or 
partisan  decision.  They  call  for  statesman- 
like handling,  backed  by  broad  discussion 
and  understanding,  in  Congress,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 

Compulsory  Service 

ONE  of  the  storm  centers  in  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Congress  prom- 
ises to  be  the  question  of  compulsory 
peacetime  service  for  the  nation's  youth. 
In  a  press  conference  in  mid-November, 
President  Roosevelt  expressed  himself  as 
favoring  some  plan  under  which  every 
young  man  would  give  a  year's  service  to 
his  country.  He  pointed  to  the  need  for 
physical  upbuilding  revealed  by  the  selec- 
tive service  figures  of  rejections,  and  the 
constructive  experience  of  the  CCC.  But 
he  did  not  reply  directly  to  questions  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  he  felt  the  peace- 
time year  of  service  should  be  devoted  to 
specific  military  training. 


Many  educators  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  favoring  universal  peacetime 
service,  some  holding  that  the  purpose 
should  be  solely  to  provide  a  trained 
military  reserve,  some  viewing  the  ex- 
perience as  important  to  youth's  own 
educational  and  physical  welfare,  some 
suggesting  a  program  that  serves  both 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
educators  who  oppose  the  whole  scheme. 
(See  page  354;  also  page  325  in  Survey 
Midmonthly  for  November.) 

Other  groups  urge  caution.  Thus  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  postponing  action  until 
after  the  war,  as  have  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Reconstruction  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL,  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  "hasty  or 
ill  considered  action"  on  the  question. 

Universal  peacetime  military  training 
has  been  endorsed  by  James  Forrestal, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  by  General 
Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Several  bills  providing  for  compulsory 
service  are  pending  in  Congress,  among 
them  the  forthright  Wadsworth-Gurney 
proposal  for  a  year  of  military  training 
for  •  all  youths  of  eighteen  and  upward. 
It  seems  likely  that  hearings  will  begin 
soon  after  January  3,  and  will  stimulate 
wide  public  discussion  of  the  issue. 

Kaiser's  Children 

WHEN  Henry  Kaiser  opened  child 
care  centers  in  his  Portland,  Ore., 
shipyards  a  year  ago,  many  a  social  work 
eyebrow  was  raised  at  this  example  of 
industrial  paternalism.  Child  care  centers, 
said  the  purists,  should  be  community 
sponsored  projects,  and  they  hinted  that 
shipbuilders  should  stick  to  their  ship- 
building. 

In  a  sense,  that  is  just  what  Mr.  Kaiser 
was  doing,  for  he  knew  that  efficient  work 
among  the  women  employed  in  his  yards 
depended  largely  on  their  peace  of  mind. 
If  their  minds  were  relieved  of  worry 
about  what  might  be  happening  to  their 
children,  they  would  be  free  to  concen- 
trate on  their  jobs.  And  if  care  were 
available  at  their  place  of  work,  they 
would  be  spared  the  enervating  experience 
of  having  to  take  their  children  someplace 
else  and  call  for  them  every  day  before 
and  after  work.  The  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  agreed  with  Mr.  Kaiser  and 
built  the  two  large,  moderrily  equipped 
nurseries  for  him  at  the  Swan  Island  and 
Oregon  Shipyards. 

Last  month  as  the  centers  passed  their 


first  anniversary,  attendance  statistics  told 
the  story  of  their  success.  Like  other  child 
care  centers  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  operations, 
they  found  little  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. In  fact,  for  nearly  six  months  at- 
tendance remained  low,  for  a  while  aver- 
aging only  183  children  a  week.  Last 
month,  however,  the  centers  were  caring 
for  680  children  a  week.  This  upswing  in 
attendance,  according  to  James  L.  Hymes, 
Jr.,  manager  of  the  shipyard's  child  serv- 
ice department,  indicates  two  things  about 
working  mothers:  that  they  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  use  of  group  care  for  their 
children  and  that  they  will  not  enroll 
their  children  in  any  institution  until  they 
have  seen  it  in  operation. 

Mr.  Hymes  has  pointed  out  that  since 
management  also  learns  by  experience, 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  centers' 
operation  from  time  to  time  as  needs  have 
become  obvious.  For  example,  they  are 
now  open  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis 
in  order  to  serve  mothers  of  any  of  the 
three  shifts.  They  have  also  instituted  a 
hot  dish  service  so  that  a  mother  can 
pick  up  the  main  course  of  the  family's 
evening  meal  when  calling  for  her  child. 

Whether  or  not  this  type  of  child  care 
service  holds  any  promise  for  the  future 
is  open  to  question.  Because  these  are  war- 
times it  can  be  welcomed  because  of  the 
rapidity  and  efficiency  with  which  it  can 
be  got  under  way  to  meet  two  immediate 
needs:  reducing  absenteeism  in  the  plants 
and  releasing  more  women  for  war  work. 
But  after  the  war  the  whole  subject  of 
the  care  of  children  of  working  mothers 
will  have  to  be  reconsidered.  More 
weight  can  be  given  then  to  the  argument 
that  the  young  child's  place  is  in  his 
home  with  his  mother. 

Labor  Stays  in  Politics 

BY  a  unanimous  vote,  the  executive 
board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  decided  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  last  month  to  continue  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  Political  Action  Committee, 
to  broaden  the  program,  and  to  keep 
Sidney  Hillman  at  the  committee's  head. 
At  this  writing,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  board's  decision,  presented  to  the 
CIO  convention  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion, will  be  ratified. 

In  a  press  conference  following  the 
board's  action,  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  CIO,  and  Mr.  Hillman  stated  that 
the  campaign  staff  of  paid  PAC  employes 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  for  the 
present,  emphasis  will  be  on  political  edu- 
cation in  states  and  local  communities. 
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The  program  will  be  financed  in  large 
part  through  the  "thawing"  of  the  $350,- 
000  fund  contributed  prior  to  the  cam- 
paign, and  "frozen"  under  the  Smith- 
Connally  act  (see  Survey  Graphic,  for 
September,  page  390). 

Referring  to  some  of  the  campaign 
charges  against  PAC,  the  two  labor  offi- 
cials denied  that  any  union  member  had 
been  forced  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
mittee's support.  "In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Hill- 
man,  "we  found  that  it  did  not  take  a 
huge  amount  of  money  to  conduct  the 
campaign." 

Mr.  Murray  stated  that  in  continuing 
PAC,  the  CIO  would  maintain  its  non- 
partisan  stand,  neither  forming  a  third 
party  nor  allying  itself  with  any  existing 
party.  "CIO-PAC  will  seek  the  election 
of  candidates  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  common  people,  regardless 
of  party." 

In  Mr.  Hillman's  view,  "The  greatest 
achievement"  of  the  labor  group  in  the 
national  campaign,  "was  that  we  were 
able  to  instill  into  the  people  their  civic 
responsibility  to  vote,  as  the  large  regis- 
tration and  vote  proved.  Obviously  we 
will  expand,  and  attempt  to  bring  this 
civic"  duty  to  more  people." 

Community  Surveys 

CTRAWS  in  the  wind  point  to  a  re- 
^  turn  in  local  communities  of  a  de- 
mand, which  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portion during  the  middle  and  late  '30's, 
for  expert  studies  of  their  total  programs 
of  welfare,  health,  and  recreation  services. 
One  large  eastern  city  is  considering  an 
ambitious  survey  project  for  which  it  is 
reported  to  be  willing  to  spend  up  to 
$100,000.  A  staff  is  already  at  work  on 
one  section  of  a  general  survey  of  a  New 
England  city — and  several  other  studies 
in  the  Midwest  and  other  regions  are 
being  considered  for  the  coming  year. 

Past  history  gives  some  evidence  that 
these  straws  indicate  a  trend  that  will  in- 
crease in  1945  and  1946 — or  at  least  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Natural  com- 
munity pressures  for  stocktaking,  reor- 
ganization, ecoijomy,  have  followed  rather 
than  preceded  periods  of  expansion  or 
rapid  change.  Particularly  has  this  been 
true  when  relatively  easy-to-get  financial 
support  for  an  obvious  emergency  falls  off 
as  the  emergency  grows  less.  In  such  a 
situation,  emotion  no  longer  rules  the 
giver  and  the  taxpayer.  Dormant  criticism 
of  programs  and  services  is  released.  Pres- 
sures develop  for  a  "study"  or  a  "survey" 
to  find  the  answers. 

An  early  note  of  warning  may  not  be 
amiss.  There  has  been  abundant  demon- 
stration of  the  sound  and  practical  values 
of  clearly  conceived,  and  well  planned  and 
directed  community  studies.  But  the  de- 
cision to  embark  on  such  an  undertaking 


is  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly.  In  the 
graveyard  of  community  hopes  lie  many 
plans  too  vaguely  conceived  by  experts  un- 
responsive to  the  realities  of  a  particular 
community  setting. 

Almost  always  the  conditions  essential 
to  success  are:  strong  community  backing 
and  leadership ;  a  well  designed  plan  based 
on  preliminary  diagnosis  of  the  major 
problems  with  which  the  survey  must 
wrestle;  a  staff  chosen  for  its  ability  to 
implement  the  plan. 

Rightly  designed,  a  community  survey 
can  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  tool  for 
social  work  improvement.  But  a  poorly 
conceived  plan  can  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  Lasker  Award 

IN  choosing  Col.  William  C.  Mennin- 
ger,  M.C.,  to  be  the  first  recipient  of 
its  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Award  for 
service  in  mental  hygiene  (see  page  353), 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  has  set  a  precedent  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  future  selections  for  this  honor 
by  its  recognition  of  truly  outstanding 
achievement.  Each  year  the  $1,000  award 
will  be  made  for  a  contribution  to  some 
special  aspect  of  the  mental  hygiene  field, 
this  year  the  specialty  being  services  in  re- 
lation to  the  war. 

In  the  year  that  Colonel  Menninger 
has  been  chief  consultant  in  neuropsy- 
chiatry  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  Army,  he  has  directed  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  army's  neuropsychiatric 
work,  an  expansion  made  necessary  by  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  casualties  re- 
turning from  the  war  fronts.  He  has  also 
achieved  the  creation  of  a  mental  hygiene 
branch  which  stresses  positive  mental 
hygiene  as  a  safeguard  to  able-bodied  sol- 
diers. Before  going  to  his  present  post  he 
won  army  recognition  for  his  constructive 
work  as  neuropsychiatric  consultant  for 
the  Fourth  Service  Command. 

Had  some  other  aspect  than  war  serv- 
ices been  designated  as  the  area  of  this 
first  Lasker  award,  Colonel  Menninger 
might  still  have  been  a  candidate. 
Through  the  work  he  has  done  with  his 
brother  Karl  at  the  Menninger  Clinic  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  he  built  up  a  reputation 
before  the  war  as  one  of  the  country's 
leaders  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 

Housewives  Militant! 

IT  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Eng- 
lish husband,  who  last  year  sued  his 
wife  for  the  return  of  dividends  paid  her 
for  purchases  at  a  cooperative  store,  little 
realized  the  hornets'  nest  he  was  stirring 
up  for  his  male  compatriots.  For  when 
the  judge  decided  in  his  favor,  "under- 
privileged" housewives  rose  in  their  wrath 
all  over  the  British  Isles.  A  swelling  vol- 


ume of  letters  to  the  editor,  articles,  pro- 
test meetings,  was  one  result.  Another 
seems  to  prove  that  the  world  really  has 
turned  topsy-turvy.  For  according  to  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
a  number  of  younger  Tory  M.P.'s  who 
consider  that  the  wives  of  Britain  have 
had  a  rather  raw  deal,  have  now  banded 
themselves  into  a  "Tory  Reform  Com- 
mittee" to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  it. 

The  whole  matter  came  to  a  head  last 
month  when  Dr.  Edith  Summerskill, 
M.P.,  in  connection  with  a  two-day  de- 
bate on  social  insurance  plans,  presented 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  a  petition 
signed  by  thousands  of  housewives  asking 
for  legislation  to  make  them  equal  part- 
ners, not  only  in  social  security,  but  in 
the  whole  income  of  the  home.  The  im- 
mediate point  at  issue  was  their  demand 
that  the  proposed  allowances  for  children 
be  paid  direct  to  the  mother  and  not  to 
the  father — and  that  the  amount  of  the 
allowances  be  increased.  But,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  this  seems  to  be 
only  a  part  of  the  larger  issue — to  lift  the 
housewife  forever  from  the  status  of  the 
only  remaining  wholly  dependent  worker, 
who  has  no  right  to  savings  out  of  her 
allowance,  or  to  a  legal  share  in  the  home 
built  up  jointly  by  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

And  So  On 

LAST  month  the  Federal  Works 
Agency's  newly  formed  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Child  Care  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Though  the  meeting  was  closed  to  the 
public,  the  FWA's  information  office  re- 
ported that  the  trend  of  the  discussion  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  continued 
need  for  federal  aid  for  child  care  in  the 
postwar  period. 

•  In   New  York,   the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Federation 
of    Protestant    Welfare    Agencies    have 
asked    forty-four   churches   to   appeal    to 
their  parishioners  to  take  young  business 
women  into  their  homes  as  paying  guests. 
In   nine   days  last  month   the  YWCA's 
room   registry  received  273   applications, 
though  only  85  rooms  were  available. 

•  Dogs  for  Defense  has  announced  a  plan 
of    rehabilitation   and   home   finding    for 
honorably  discharged  canine  veterans  of 
the  army's  K-9  corps.    Those  dogs  whose 
former  owners  cannot  take  them  back  will 
be  placed  on  sale  at  $15  to  $25  each,  after 
going    through    a    pre-discharge    training 
course  at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.     Prospec- 
tive owners  must  file  formal  applications 
and  undergo  home  investigation.     Most 
of  the  dogs  now  available  have  been  dis- 
charged because  they  do  not  meet  changed 
army  requirements. 
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The  Social   Front 


Mental  Hygiene 


THE  close  relationship  of  mental 
health  to  individual,  community,  na- 
tional and  even  international  welfare 
emerged  clearly  in  a  two-day  conference 
sponsored  last  month  in  New  York  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
in  connection  with  the  committee's  thirty- 
fifth  annual  meeting.  Four  study  sessions 
centered  on  the  mental  hygiene  of  indus- 
try and  reconversion,  rehabilitation  and 
the  returning  veteran,  race  relations,  and 
services  to  the  mentally  ill  today,  while  a 
luncheon  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  of  peace  conditions 
upon  international  amity. 

In  Industry 

"The  job  is  the  pivot  of  a  healthy  so- 
cial structure,"  declared  Dr.  Bruno  Solby, 
chief  psychiatrist  of  the  Employes  Health 
Service,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  mental  hygiene 
to  industry.  Pointing  out  that  there  are 
job  values  other  than  the  economic,  he 
maintained  that  job  adjustment  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  an  individual's 
personality  integration.  Mental  hygiene, 
he  said,  can  serve  industry  by  "contrib- 
uting a  scientific  analysis  of  various  prob- 
lems that  result  from  faulty  job  adjust- 
ment and  the  development  of  measures 
for  their  solution." 

Dr.  Matthew  Brody,  consulting  neuro- 
psychiatrist  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  maintained  that  by  serv- 
ing industry  in  a  consultative  capacity 
psychiatrists  can  play  a  role  in  the  im- 
provement of  labor-management  relations. 
He  emphasized  also  the  psychiatrist's  part 
in  helping  industry  to  use  to  the  fullest 
what  manpower  is  available,  by  devising 
means  of  separating  the  large  number  of 
employables  from  the  few  unemployables 
and  by  improving  methods  of  job  place- 
ment and  the  handling  of  the  emotionally 
handicapped.  "There  is  no  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  industry  can  utilize 
psychiatrically  handicapped  individuals. 
Industry  has  been  doing  it  often  without 
realizing  it  and  perhaps  not  as  efficiently 
as  it  might." 

Veterans 

At  the  session  devoted  to  veterans'  re- 
habilitation, Ethel  Ginsburg,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Service  Center, 
New  York,  told  of  some  of  the  problems 
"the  veteran  faces  on  his  return  home. 
There  is  a  transition  period,  she  said, 
when  a  newly  returned  soldier  or  sailor 
is  neither  military  man  nor  a  civilian  but 
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a  "man  from  Mars,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land."  Because  the  soldier  has 
been  taught  to  lose  his  identity  and  be- 
come a  smoothly  functioning  cog  in  the 
war  wheel,  he  feels  confused  when  he  is 
suddenly  on  his  own  again.  "What  is  im- 
portant is  that  at  a  time  of  his  life  when 
he  is  least,  accustomed  to  think  for  him- 
self he  must  make  some  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous decisions  of  his  entire  life,  occu- 
pational, educational,  social,  and  many 
others,  in  a  world  that  is  temporarily 
alien." 

Dr.  Sol  W.  Ginsburg  described  a 
project  undertaken  by  the  New  York  City 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  to  study  the  needs 
of  men  rejected  by  or  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  on  neuropsychiatric  grounds. 
(See  Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1944, 
page  291.)  Discussions  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  psychia- 
tric casualty  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie  and  Luther  E. 
Woodward,  both  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee's division  of  rehabilitation. 

Race  Relations 

Among  the  most  widely  discussed  papers 
of  the  conference  was  one  on  the  frustra- 
tions of  being  a  member  of  a  minority 
group,  presented  by  Robert  L.  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Wiltwyck  School 
for  Boys,  Esopus,  N.  Y.  "To  be  a  Negro 
in  our  culture,"  said  Mr.  Cooper,  "is 
not  only  trouble  to  White  America — it  is 
trouble,  suffering  and,  on  occasions,  hys- 
terical bewilderment  to  Black  America." 
Because  the  Negro  is  born  into  a  culture 
which  stubbornly  refuses  to  accept  him  as 
an  equal,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  is 
"forced  into  his  consciousness  and  kept 
there.  ...  No  Negro  in  America  is  ever 
completely  unaware  of  the  biological  fact 
that  he  is  a  Negro."  This,  said  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on 
personality.  What  the  Negro  wants  and 
asks  is  "to  be  regarded  as  a  person,  and 
not  as  a  social  category — the  opportunity 
to  live  as  humanity  and  to  participate  in 
the  culture." 

Other  papers  on  race  relations  were 
presented  by  H.  Scudder  Mekeel,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  maintained 
that  the  only  effective  way  to  combat  race 
prejudice  is  to  "deflect  the  processes  that 
make  children  learn  and  adults  sanction 
prejudice";  and  by  Harry  C.  Oppen- 
heimer,  trustee  of  the  Sydenham  Hospi- 


tal,  New  York,  who  told  of   the   non- 
discriminatory  services  of  that  institution. 

Mental  Institutions 

At  a  session  on  civflian  services  to  the 
mentally  ill,  three  speakers  decried  the 
inadequacies  of  most  mental  institutions. 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Division 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  said  that  if  future  needs  are  to 
be  met,  such  hospitals  must  have  more 
and  better  personnel,  including  psychia- 
trists, nurses,  social  workers,  and  attend- 
ants, and  more  intensive  therapy;  and 
must  become  centers  of  community  mental 
health  work  and  teaching  posts,  as  well 
as  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Today's  difficulties  in  mental  institutions 
were  blamed  on  "public  apathy"  by  Drs. 
Leonard  Edelstein  of  the  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital  and  Frank  F.  Tollman, 
Ohio's  Commissioner  of  Mental  Dis- 


eases. 


The  Peace 


Discussions  of  a  "hard"  or  a  "soft" 
peace  with  Germany  are  unrealistic, 
maintained  Lyman  Bryson,  educational 
director  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  at  the  luncheon  meeting.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  punishment  or  of 
giving  Germany  "what  she  deserves,"  he 
explained,  but  of  finding  some  arrange- 
ment that  will  work  and  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  present  world  tragedy.  There- 
fore, he  warned,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  demand  terms  that  will  make  us  feel 
sorry  for  the  German  people  later  on  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  play  on  our 
sympathy  again.  We  must  find,  some 
method  of  reeducating  the  German  public 
so  that  they  will  lose  their  "anxiety  over 
status,"  a  German  characteristic,  individu- 
ally and  nationally,  fostered  by  the  Ger- 
man culture  for  the  past  150  years. 

A  highlight  of  the  conference  was  the 
presentation  at  the  luncheon  of  the  first 
Mary  and  Albert  Lasker  annual  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene.  The  recipient  was  Col. 
William  C.  Menninger,  chief  of  the 
army's  neuropsychiatric  division.  (See 
page  352) 

For  Veterans 

ADULT  education  and  groupwork 
agencies  will  have  to  take  the  main 
responsibility  for  giving  veterans  the  edu- 
cational assistance  they  need  in  returning 
to  civilian  life,"  points  out  the  New  York 
Adult  Education  Council  in  its  November 
bulletin.  The  educational  provision  of  the 
GI  Bill  only  applies  to  a  "limited  number 
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of  veterans  under  definite  restriction.  The 
educational  job  for  the  majority  must  be 
done  through  adult  education  in  both 
public  and  private  organizations,  and  al- 
most entirely  through  the  initiative  of 
local  communities." 

At  a  recent  conference  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  council  and  the  New  York  Times, 
high  tribute  was  paid  to  educators  for 
assistance  given  in  the  development  of 
army  overseas  educational  plans,  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Frederick  W.  Osborn,  director  of 
the  information  and  educational  division 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  Army  uni- 
versity study  centers  will  be  established, 
with  thousands  of  former  college  instruc- 
tors and  other  highly  educated  personnel 
recruited  from  the  army  itself.  In  addi- 
tion, plans  have  been  made  to  use  certain 
foreign  universities  to  which  American 
students  often  went  in  peacetime.  The 
program  is  designed  for  men  abroad  while 
they  are  waiting  for  their  sailing  orders, 
and  will  not  in  any  way  delay  their  re- 
turn. 

State  Plans — In  Ohio,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  has  prepared  a 
"suggested  plan  of  organization  for  county 
and  local  coordinating  committees,"  cov- 
ering organization  set-up,  representation, 
functions,  types  of  service  needed,  method 
of  financing,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Committee  on  Veterans 
Rehabilitation  and  Reemployment  has  em- 
ployed four  field  men  to  advise  and  assist 
local  committees  in  developing  their  pro- 
grams. .  .  .  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  selected  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  serve  as  a  war  veterans 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education 
center.  It  will  give  examinations  and  tests 
to  veterans  eligible  for  occupational  train- 
ing and  free  education  under  the  GI  Bill. 
...  In  Wisconsin,  also,  the  State  Welfare 
Association  is  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  about  veterans  informa- 
tion centers. 

Instruction  Donated — Last  year  2,818 
New  York  City  school  teachers  donated 
their  services  to  special  class  work  for 
servicemen  stationed  or  hospitalized  in  the 
New  York  area,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Teachers'  Voluntary  Service 
Organization.  Courses  in  Spanish  were 
most  popular,  while  others  in  demand  in- 
cluded mathematics,  stenography,  arts  and 
crafts,  French,  English,  radio  theory,  and 
code.  About  14,000  servicemen  attended 
the  courses  offered. 

Business  Advice — The  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Maury  Maverick,  has  announced 
plans  to  assist  veterans,  with  suitable 
qualifications,  who  wish  to  establish  them- 
selves in  business.  The  program  has  no 
connection  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 


tion, but  aims  to  assist  the  serviceman  in 
obtaining  loans;  procuring  surplus  war 
material  that  would  be  useful  in  the  ven- 
ture; securing  technical  assistance;  capi- 
talizing on  "new  product  ideas"  gleaned 
from  alien  patents  or  the  researches  of  the 
National  Inventories  Council.  A  booklet 
outlining  the  aid  available  is  being  sent  to 
local  draft  boards,  offices  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  local  veterans'  serv- 
ice committees. 


Education 


GERMAN  scholars  and  educators 
who  are  anti-Nazi  refugees  in  this 
country  are  preparing  a  set  of  textbooks 
designed  to  replace  the  books  now  used 
in  the  schools  of  Germany.  The  books  are 
to  be  published  by  Bermann-Fischer  Ver- 
lag,  an  anti-Nazi  firm  reorganized  in 
Stockholm,  and  will  be  available  as  soon 
as  Germany  is  defeated.  A  series  of  six 
graded  readers  is  almost  completed,  with 
excerpts  drawing  on  the  prose  and  poetry 
of  the  world,  in  addition  to  Germany's 
great  writers.  In  the  field  of  social  studies, 
the  publishing  house  is  preparing  a 
"world  history,"  and  texts  are  planned  in 
literature,  biology,  history,  geography, 
mathematics.  They  will  include  such 
modern  teaching  devices  as  pictures, 
graphs,  comparative  charts,  and  annotated 
bibliographies.  The  textbooks  are  being 
prepared  under  the  general  direction  of 
Fritz  Karsen,  former  director  of  the  ex- 
perimental institutions  of  the  German 
Republic  and  professor  of  comparative 
education  at  Berlin  University,  and  now 
a  lecturer  in  education  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Texas  Controversy — As  the  climax  to  a 
long  controversy  over  faculty  tenure  and 
academic  freedom,  the  nine  regents  of  the 
University  of  Texas  last  month  sum- 
marily discharged  the  institution's  presi- 
dent, Homer  P.  Rainey,  effective  at  once. 
Several  of  the  regents  immediately  offered 
their  resignations.  Some  5,000  members 
of  the  student  body  paraded  in  protest, 
marched  to  the  governor's  office,  and  ob- 
tained his  promise  of  a  hearing  from  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  The  regents'  action  fol- 
lowed an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors 
concerning  the  regents'  equally  summary 
dismissal  some  months  ago  of  three  eco- 
nomics instructors,  and  the  subsequent 
publication  by  President  Rainey  of  charges 
of  sixteen  other  infringements  of  aca- 
demic freedom  by  the  regents.  The  in- 
quiry, conducted  by  Ralph  Himstead, 
executive  secretary  of  the  A.A.U.P.,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  regents,  and  it  was 
believed  that  it  would  result  in  "black- 
listing" of  the  university  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  reported  by  Joseph  Martin  Dawson, 


in  The  Christian  Century,  the  immediate 
occasion  for  the  dismissal  of  President 
Rainey  grew  out  of  the  regents'  complaint 
that  he  was  "  'making  so  many  speeches, 
such  as  those  before  religious  organiza- 
tions.' "  This  complaint  followed  Presi- 
dent Rainey's  return  from  New  York 
City  where,  speaking  in  Christ  Church  on 
"Fulfilling  Commitments  of  Science,  De- 
mocracy, and  Christianity,"  he  had  as- 
serted :  "  'These  concepts  of  Christianity 
tell  us  that  the  blood  of  Christ  has  made 
brothers  of  all  races  of  man,  and  spurn 
the  idea  of  race  superiority  and  a  master 
race.' " 

President  Rainey,  a  native  Texan,  has 
taught  in  Austin  College,  the  University 
of  Oregon,  served  as  president  of  Frank- 
lin College  and  Bucknell  University,  and 
was  director  of  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1938. 

Postwar  Education — Some  "informed 
guesses"  as  to  the  numbers  of  servicemen 
who,  after  demobilization,  will  return  to 
school  or  college  for  full  or  part  time 
study  are  offered  by  Ernest  V.  Hollis, 
principal  specialist  in  higher  education, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Education  for  Victory.  Mr.  Hollis 
uses  an  eight-million-person  sample,  sup- 
plied by  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps, 
and  coast  guard,  showing  the  present  edu- 
cational level  of  those  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  a  10,000-person  sampling  of  educa- 
tional intentions  of  army  men.  He  takes 
into  account  the  experience  after  World 
War  I,  and  the  much  more  generous  op- 
portunities planned  for  veterans  of  this 
war  under  the  "GI  bill  of  rights."  In 
1917-18,  only  8  percent  of  the  men  in 
uniform  were  eligible  to  enter  upon  or 
resume  college  work,  as  compared  with 
36  percent  of  the  army  enlisted  men  now 
in  service.  Following  World  War  I,  "a 
small  percentage  of  the  enrollment  in 
higher  education"  came  from  the  8  per- 
cent of  eligible  veterans,  while  "from  the 
remaining  92  percent  who  Were  not  eligi- 
ble for  college  work,  an  almost  insig- 
nificant number  returned  to  pre-college 
level  schools."  Following  this  war,  Mr. 
Hollis  estimates  that  schools  and  colleges 
may  expect  a  total  full  time  enrollment  of 
500,000  to  800,000  veterans,  and  in  ad- 
dition, 1,000,000  to  1,500,000  part  time 
students  from  the  armed  forces.  He  warns, 
however,  that  "such  imponderables  as 
the  length  of  the  war,  the  nature  and  rate 
of  demobilization,  and  the  peacetime  em- 
ployment situation  may  destroy  whatever 
validity  these  informed  guesses  now  have." 

Guidance  Center — A  veterans  guidance 
center,  in  which  the  seven  Rhode  Island 
colleges  will  cooperate,  is  planned  for 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  center  will  provide 
a  comprehensive  testing  and  vocational 
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guidance  service  for  returning  veterans.  It 
will  be  staffed  by  trained  counselors,  who 
will  have  access  to  the  best  modern  equip- 
ment. The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  assist 
the  veteran  in  "understanding  his  occupa- 
tional interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities,  so 
that  each  may  eventually  find  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  may  be  proficient  and  in 
which  he  will  enjoy  working." 

Military  Training  Poll — A  survey  of 
opinion  of  college  leaders  on  the  question 
of  compulsory  military  training  for  all 
youth  was  reported  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Diamond  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  School  and  Society  for  November  11. 
Professor  Diamond  sent  an  inquiry  on  this 
subject  to  300  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministrators selected  at  random  from  col- 
leges in  the  forty-eight  states.  They 
ranged  in  rank  from  assistant  professor  to 
president,  with  the  ROTC  section  of  the 
faculties  omitted.  Out  of  238  replies 
from  forty-five  states,  a  total  of  164  in- 
dividuals (68  percent)  gave  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  the  question,  "Are  you  in 
favor  of  one  year  compulsory  military 
training  for  all  young  men  ?"  The  replies 
indicated,  Prof.  Diamond  states,  that  the 
educators  view  such  training  as  "essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  young  people  as  well 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation."  Fifty 
(21  percent)  opposed  military  training  on 
the  basis  set  up  on  the  inquiry  blank.  Prof. 
Diamond  comments:  "It  would  appear, 
however,  that  some  would  have  reversed 
their  opinion  if  the  conditions  outlined  had 
been  modified  to  meet  their  ideas  of  how 
the  training  should  be  administered.  Some 
would  have  approved  of  it  if  it  were  given 
during  the  summer  months,  others  be- 
lieved that  one  year  is  too  long,  while  still 
others  felt  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
if  it  were  provided  in  our  colleges  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  ROTC."  (See  page 
352.) 

Jobs  and  Workers 

THE  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Cost  of  Living  Commit- 
tee, submitted  last  month,  upheld  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index,  which  had  been  challenged  by  labor 
members  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Industry  members  of  the  com- 
mittee informed  President  Roosevelt  that 
they  "concur  in  the  main  with  the  general 
conclusions"  of  the  report.  Labor  mem- 
bers were  critical. 

The  committee,  with  William  H. 
Davis,  head  of  WLB  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  a  year 
ago,  to  make  a  study  of  the  rise  in  living 
costs  between  January  1941,  and  Decem- 
ber 1943.  The  BLS  Index  showed  a  rise 
of  23.4  percent;  the  labor  members  of  the 
board  held  that  43.5  was  a  more  accurate 
figure.  The  chairman's  report  followed 


the  findings  of  a  special  technical  commit- 
tee of  economists  and  statisticians,  with 
Prof.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  Columbia  as 
chairman,  which  analyzed  the  Index,  de- 
clared it  sound,  but  felt  that  3  to  4.5 
points  should  be  added  to  cover  wartime 
factors  which  are  not  always  directly 
measurable,  such  as  deterioration  in  qual- 
ity and  defects  in  pricing. 

As  the  CIO  member  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Committee,  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  the  Davis  report 
did  not  mention  specifically  the  use  of  the 
BLS  Index  as  a  yardstick  for  wages.  Mr. 
Thomas  held  that  "the  BLS  Index  can- 
not appropriately  be  used  for  wage  adjust- 
ment purposes.  It  is  a  measure  of  price 
changes  only;  it  does  not  measure  the  full 
rise  in  living  costs."  George  Meany, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  member  of 
WLB,  who  also  served  on  the  committee, 
informed  the  President  that  "Labor  can- 
not accept  this  index  as  a  measure  of  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living." 

Cost  of  living  figures  are  the  basis  for 
pending  applications  from  the  steelwork- 
er's  organization  (CIO)  and  the  AFL 
members  of  the  WLB  for  a  modification 
of  the  Little  Steel  formula,  limiting  war- 
time increases  in  wage  rates  to  15  percent 
above  pre-war  levels.  (See  "Should  Wages 
Go  Up?"  by  Beulah  Amidon,  Survey 
Graphic,  November,  page  449.) 

Firemen  in  the  Supreme  Court — Two 

Negro  locomotive  firemen  appeared 
through  counsel  before  the  Supreme 
Court  last  month  to  request  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen  repre- 
sent all  employes  fairly,  that  an  injunction 
be  issued  against  enforcement  of  the  union 
agreement  with  the  carriers,  and  that  the 
petitioners  be  restored  to  their  positions. 
Counsel  argued  that,  while  the  union 
represented  all  the  firemen  on  the  two 
southern  railroads  involved  in  the  case,  it 
barred  Negroes  from  membership  and 
even  made  agreements  with  the  carriers 
that  resulted  in  demotion  and  unemploy- 
ment for  Negro  firemen.  The  specific 
agreement  complained  of  was  entered  into 
between  the  union  and  a  group  of  southern 
railroads  in  February,  1941,  'and  provides 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fire- 
men in  any  seniority  district  should  be 
"non-promotable."  Negroes  are  designated 
"non-promotablc,"  and  the  agreement 
meant  that  Negro  firemen  of  long  seni- 
ority would  be  displaced  by  white  firemen 
of  lesser  seniority.  According  to  Charles 
H.  Houston,  attorney  for  the  two  peti- 
tioners, if  Negro  railway  employes  tried 
to  bring  a  case  of  discrimination  before 
the  adjustment  board  created  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  they  would  have  to 
appear  before  a  body  composed  partly  of 
employers  and  partly  of  representatives  of 


Hiram  Myers 

MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 

Last  month  the  Cleveland  Health 
Museum  honored  "the  Routzahns,  Evart 
Grant  and  Mary  Swain,  authors,  exhibitors, 
counselors,  teachers  in  health  education," 
by  presenting  Mrs.  Routzahn  with  the  first 
Elizabeth  S.  Prentiss  National  Award  ifl 
Health  Education.  The  citation  was  a  joint 
one  and  praised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routzahn 
for  their  work  together,  up  until  Mr. 
Routzahn's  death  in  1939,  in  developing 
methods  of  interpretation  in  the  health  and 
welfare  fields,  as  well  as  for  their  individual 
achievements.  Among  their  accomplish- 
ments specifically  mentioned  were  the 
founding  of  the  health  education  section  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare. 
At  the  luncheon  in  Cleveland  where  the 
presentation  occurred,  Bruno  Gebhard, 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Health  Museum, 
credited  the  couple  with  inspiring  an  expan- 
sion of  visual  education  in  the  health  field. 
"Without  the  Routzahns,"  he  said  "we 
would  not  have  had  the  great  health 
exhibits  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
nor  a  health  museum  in  Cleveland." 


unions  which  bar  Negroes.  The  case  in- 
cludes many  of  the  issues  raised  by  south- 
ern Negro  railway  employes  in  hearings 
before  the  President's  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  in  September,  1943 
(see  "Green  Light  for  the  FEPC,"  by 
Winifred  Raushenbush;  Survey  Graphic, 
December  1943). 

World  Labor  Parley — Meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  November  19,  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unanimously  refused  the  invitation 
of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  to 
attend  a  world  labor  conference  in  Lon- 
don on  January  8.  This  reaffirmed  the 
position  taken  by  the  federation  a  year 
ago,  when  it  declined  an  invitation  to  a 
world  labor  conference  on  June  6,  the 
plans  for  which  were  canceled  because  of 
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invasion  preparations.  The  chief  reasons 
given  for  the  council's  action  were  stated 
by  William  Green,  AFL  president,  to  be: 
the  inclusion  of  "dual"  organizations  like 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
the  inclusion  of  unions  which  in  the  view 
of  the  AFL  are  not  "bona  fide"  trade 
unions,  among  them  the  Catholic  trade 
unions  of  Canada,  certain  South  American 
unions,  the  USSR  unions.  The  AFL  holds 
that  the  proper  agency  to  arrange  a  world 
labor-congress  is  the  International  Feder- 
ation of  Trade  Unions,  to  which  the  AFL 
and  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
belong,  though  the  CIO  and  the  USSR 
unions  do  not. 

The  purpose  of  the  London  conference 
is  to  discuss  labor's  role  in  the  peace,  and 
the  formation  of  an  all-inclusive  world 
labor  federation.  At  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing in  London  on  December  4,  the  CIO 
will  be  represented  by  Sidney  Hillman  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  R. 
J.  Thomas  of  the  Auto  Workers,  and 
Emil  Rieve  of  the  Textile  Workers. 

Closed  Shop  Amendments —  Voters  in 
Arkansas  and  Florida  last  month  adopted 
state  constitutional  amendments  outlawing 
the  closed  shop  in  those  states.  The  Ark- 
ansas law  also  bans  the  "maintenance  of 
membership"  clause  in  union  contracts. 
The  closed  shop  is  the  basis  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor  organizing  activity, 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  its  7,000,- 
000  members  are  covered  by  such  con- 
tracts. This  provision  gives  AFL  unions 
exclusive  right  to  employment  in  the 
plants  covered  by  such  contracts,  and  gen- 
erally provides  also  for  a  dues  check-off. 
The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
is  less  concerned  with  the  closed  shop  than 
with  the  maintenance  of  membership 
clause,  which  requires  union  members  to 
maintain  their  good  standing  for  the  dura- 


tion of  the  contract.  Both  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO  plan  to  test  the  new  laws  in  the 
courts.  Many  sections  of  the  labor  press 
consider  the  passage  of  the  Florida  and 
Arkansas  amendments  as  due  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Christian- American  Association, 
which  for  two  years  has  been  campaigning 
against  the  spread  of  unionism  in  southern 
industry.  A  similar  measure  was  rejected 
by  California  voters. 

Child  Labor —  How  war  has  sent  child 
labor  figures  up  and  school  enrollment 
figures  down,  reversing  a  trend  which  had 
been  moving  steadily  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, is  shown  in  the  fortieth  anniversary 
report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, published  last  month  under  the 
title,  "The  Long  Road"  (available  from 
the  committee,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16).  The  report  points  out  that  "by 
1940  high  school  enrollment  had  reached 
a  peak  figure  of  7,244,000  and  the  num- 
ber of  employed  children  14  to  17  years 
old  had  decreased  to  872,000  or  a  million 
and  a  half  less  than  had  been  employed  in 
1920.  The  reverse  trend  that  started  with 
the  war  has  reduced  high  school  enroll- 
ment by  1,000,000  students  turning  it 
back  to  the  1934  level,  and  raised  the 
number  of  employed  14-to-l  7-year-olds  to 
3,000,000,  or  a  half  million  more  than 
were  employed  in  1920." 

The  report  states  that  enough  of  the 
many  proposals  to  relax  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education  laws  have  been  de- 
feated "to  prevent  wholesale  breakdown 
of  legal  standards."  It  holds  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  check  the  flood  of  boys 
and  girls  into  industry  "because  of  exist- 
ing .weaknesses  in  state  laws,  most  of 
which  still  permit  children  to  leave  school 
for  work  at  14  and  many  of  which  fail 
to  set  any  age  or  hour  limits  for  a  large 
number  of  occupations." 


Professional 


f  I  A  HE  National  Conference  of  Social 
A  Work  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  May  27  through  June  2,  1945. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Schroeder. 

In  addition  to  plans  for  regular  con- 
ference sections  and  the  associate  groups, 
seven  special  committees  are  building  pro- 
grams of  two  or  more  meetings  each. 
These  are  the  committee  on  county  jails, 
committee  on  human  problems  of  old  age, 
committee  on  juvenile  delinquency,  com- 
mittee on  migrants,  committee  on  overseas 
social  work,  committee  on  recruitment  and 
training  for  social  work,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  social  work  and  labor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  program  committee 
in  early  fall  a  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  reconsider  the  sectional  organization  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  to  present  rec- 
commendations  for  any  changes  that 


might  be  needed.  The  conference  consti- 
tution, as  amended  in  1934,  provides  for 
such  a  reconsideration  every  five  years.  In 
1939,  no  changes  were  felt  to  be  necessary 
but,  according  to  the  conference  secretary, 
Howard  R.  Knight,  the  intervening  years 
have  brought  out  certain  weaknesses  which 
might  be  corrected.  Among  these  are: 

1.  The  difficulty,  under  present  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  sessions  for  each 
section,  of  having  any  small  meetings,  be- 
cause of  recent  increases  in  conference  at- 
tendance. 

2.  Evidence   that   the   social   casework 
section  covers  too  large  a  field  of  interest, 
consequently  putting  too  heavy  a  load  on 
the  chairman  of  the  section. 

3.  Confusion  over  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  social  action  section. 

4.  Inadequate   presentation   of   certain 
fields  01   social   work  under  the  present 


set-up. 

5.  Neglect  of  some  social  work  activi- 
ties in  the  conference  picture. 

6.  The  rigidity  of  the  present  program 
organization,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  current  changes  in  the  whole 
field  of  social  work. 

As  part  of  its  deliberations,  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  two  recommenda- 
tions recently  made  by  a  continuing  com- 
mittee on  social  action  established  two 
years  ago  to  consider  the  place  of  social 
action  in  the  conference  program.  These 
recommendations  urge  that  discussions  of 
social  issues  be  more  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  whole  conference  program, 
thus  freeing  the  social  action  section  for 
a  greater  emphasis  on  the  methods  of 
achieving  social  gains. 

Civil  Service — The  merit  system  exam- 
ining committee  of  the  California  State 
Social  Welfare  Board  is  inviting  applica- 
tions from  any  part  of  the  country  for 
examinations  for  public  assistance  work- 
ers, grades  I  and  II,  and  child  welfare 
services  worker.  Examination  dates  will 
be  announced  later.  Salary  ranges  are: 
public  assistance  worker,  grade  I,  $110- 
$150;  public  assistance  worker,  grade  II, 
$130-$!  75  ;  child  welfare  services  worker, 
$150-$205.  Appointments  to  the  last 
named  position  may  be  made  at  more  than 
the  minimum.  For  details  write  the  com- 
mittee, P.  O.  Box  1887,  Sacramento  9, 
Calif. 

Opportunities — The  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  has  added  a  category  of 
"demobilization  awards"  to  the  fellow- 
ships and  grants  it  offers  annually.  These 
awards  will  be  made  to  social  scientists 
"of  exceptional  promise  whose  careers 
have  been  seriously  disrupted  by  their 
service  in  the  armed  forces  or  by  other 
war  service."  The  amount  of  stipend  will 
be  determined  according  to  individual 
need.  Appointments  will  be  made  "at  such 
times  and  for  such  periods  as  seem  most 
desirable." 

Closing  dates  for  applications  for  the 
council's  regular  awards  for  the  academic 
year  1945-46  are:  for  post-doctoral  re- 
search training  fellowships,  April  15, 
1945;  for  grants-in-aid  of  research,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1945 ;  for  pre-doctoral  field  fellow- 
ships, February  1,  1945.  Inquire  of  Laura 
Barrett,  230  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
17. 

Pi  Lambda  Theta,  the  national  educa- 
tion association  for  women,  has  announced 
two  awards  of  $400  each,  to  be  granted 
on  or  before  August  15,  1945  for  "sig- 
nificant research  studies  in  education." 
Studies  submitted  must  be  unpublished, 
but  may  be  on  "any  aspect  of  the  profes- 
sional problems  of  women."  They  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  organization's  com- 
mittee on  studies  and  awards  by  July  1, 
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1945.  For  information  write  May  O. 
Seagoe,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

People  and  Things. 

>TX>WN  HALL,  New  York's  unique 
-I-  voluntary  organization  for  political 
education,  last  month  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  a  Founders  Day  forum 
and  luncheon.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Frances  Perkins,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Bess  Goodykoontz,  assistant  com- 
missioner, U.  S.  Office  of  Education ;  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  Rhode,  former  minister  to 
Denmark ;  Alice  Stone  Woolley,  president 
of  the  National  Women's  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  music 
critic;  and  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley, 
staff  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Besides  discussing  current  social 
and  political  issues,  the  speakers  paid  trib- 
ute to  memories  of  the  six  women  who 
founded  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion, forerunner  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion. 

Changes — The  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  has  a  new  president  for  the 
first  time  in  thirteen  years.  He  is  Morris 
Hadley,  prominent  attorney,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University.  Mr.  Hadley  was 
elected  by  the  foundation's  trustees  to 
succeed  Lawson  Purdy,  who  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  retire. 

Barbara  Abel,  formerly  publicity  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Chicago,  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  fill  the  post  of  editor  for  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.  In  this 
position  she  succeeds  Ruth  Lerrigo  Parker, 
recently  resigned. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  secured 
Elizabeth  McCord  de  Schweinitz  to  fill 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  director  of 
Military  and  Welfare  Service.  Until  re- 
cently Mrs.  de  Schweinitz  has  been  serv- 
ing as  consultant  on  WAC  recruiting  for 
the  War  Department,  where  she  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  selecting  applicants  who 
would  make  a  good  adjustment  to  military 
life. 

Merton  Trast  has  left  the  position  of 
executive  director  of  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Welfare  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Eastern  Cooperative  League,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia.  He  will  do  field 
work  with  the  organization's  affiliated 
societies. 

Harry  W.  Marsh,  who  has  been  acting 
commissioner  of  New  York  City's  De- 
partment of  Welfare  since  last  January, 
has  been  named  welfare  commissioner, 
succeeding  the  late  Leo  Arnstein. 

Honored — This  year's  winners  of'  the 
James  J.  Hoey  medals,  awarded  annually 


by  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council,  were 
presented  last  month  to  Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Morrell,  founder  of  the  St.  Emma  In- 
dustrial and  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Rock  Island,  Va.,  and  to  John  L.  Yancey, 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League.  The  awards  are 
made  to  Catholic  laymen  for  work 
toward  the  improvement  of  interracial 
relations. 

Resigned — After  thirty  years  of  service  as 
director  of  nutrition  for  New  York's 
Community  Service  Society  and  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Lucy  H.  Gil- 
lett  retired  to  private  life  the  first  of  last 
month.  Miss  Gillett,  the  first  nutri- 
tionist in  the  welfare  field,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  her  professional  career  con- 
centrated her  efforts  on  popularizing  the 
facts  of  nutrition  through  illustrated 
handbooks,  leaflets,  and  charts.  At  the 
same  time,  she  helped  the  society  carry 
on  intensive  work  with  individual  fam- 
ilies, offering  them  nutrition  advice,  con- 
sultation or  budget  planning.  She  also 
carried  on  a  program  of  community  nutri- 
tional activities,  consultation  service  for 
social  agencies,  and  educational  work. 
Among  her  many  publications  was  "Food 
Primer,"  the  first  book  to  put  food  facts 
into  simple  language  for  mothers.  This 
has  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages  and  widely  distributed  abroad. 
Succeeding  Miss  Gillett  as  the  CSS's 
director  of  nutrition  is  Lillian  Anderson, 
who  has  been  on  the  organization's  staff 
since  1931. 


Deaths 


JENNIE  M.  FLEXNER,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  readers'  adviser  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  in  New  York  last  month 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Miss  Flexner  was 
the  author  of  many  books  on  the  use  of 
libraries,  the  most  recent  being  "Making 
Books  Work,  A  Guide  to  the  Use  of 
Libraries,"  published  last  year.  She  was  a 
former  president  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

CONSTANCE  LEUPP  TODD,  magazine 
writer  and  fighter  for  social  reform,  in 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
Mrs.  Todd  was  active  in  the  women's 
suffrage  movement  and  was  a  participant 
in  the  Suffragist  March  from  New  York 
to  Washington.  She  also  conducted  an 
energetic  drive  before  Congress  and  the 
New  York  legislature  for  sanitary  milk 
legislation  and  child  labor  reforms.  Be- 
sides numerous  magazine  articles  she 
wrote  a  book,  "Easier  Motherhood,"  pub- 
lished in  1930. 


Comment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  to  the 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  its  excellent  lead 
article  by  Judge  Murray  Hearn  in  the 
October  issue,  entitled,  "Social  Workers 
and  Politicians."  This  article  should  be 
read  by  every  social  worker  and  especially 
by  caseworkers  who,  perhaps  because  of 
the  burdens  of  large  caseloads,  sometime 
are  lax  in  their  broader  responsibilities  in 
social  action  and  community  organization. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Judge 
Hearn  gave  Muskegon,  Mich.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  community  where  politicians 
and  social  workers  pull  together.  While 
I  was  the  director  of  the  Family  Service 
Bureau  of  Muskegon,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work  with  the  politicians  there. 
Although  all  of  the  local  political  leaders, 
including  members  of  the  local  board  of 
supervisors,  congressmen,  judges,  the 
sheriff,  and  the  county  chairmen  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  gave 
much  time  and  effort  to  social  work,  one 
man  in  particular  stands  out  for  his  con- 
tinued and  successful  efforts  in  social  work 
planning. 

A  few  of  his  activities  included  the  fol- 
lowing :  mobilizing  and  coordinating  com- 
munity interest  in  establishing  the  local 
child  guidance  clinic  and  later  serving  as 
president  of  its  board  of  directors,  help- 
ing to  organize  a  council  of  social  agencies 
and  serving  on  its  board,  serving  as  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  the  family 
agency,  member  of  the  boards  of  the  state 
conference  of  social  work  and  the  state 
mental  hygiene  society,  and  setting  up  the 
best  staffed  casework  division  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  the  state.  Last  year,  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  work,  Gov- 
ernor Kelly  appointed  him  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  to  draft  a  model 
Juvenile  Code. 

For  years  this  man  has  worked  hard 
towards  raising  professional  standards  and 
salaries  in  social  work  and  in  promoting 
efficient  and  adequate  social  service,  be- 
cause out  of  his  experience  he  has  de- 
veloped a  deep  conviction  in  the  im- 
portance of  good  social  services.  And 
yet  he  is  not  a  professional  social  worker 
himself.  Instead,  he  is  an  able  attorney, 
and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  hardest 
working  politicians  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  as  friend  and  col- 
league. His  name  is  Stephen  H.  Clink, 
Probate  Judge  of  Muskegon  County. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  poli- 
ticians like  Judge  Clink  who  are  able 
and  eager  to  do  some  of  the  things  he 
has  done  and  is  doing.  If  we  social 
workers  would  only  get  off  our  high  horses 
and  work  with  them,  it  would  pay  big 
dividends  in  improved  social  services  to 
the  communities  and  to  the  nation  we 
are  dedicated  to  serve. 
New  York  JOSEPH  ANDRIOLA 
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Book  Reviews 


A  Social  History 

THE    WAY    OUR    PEOPLE    LIVED,    by    W.    E. 
Woodward.    Dutton.    $3.95. 

IN  1936,  Mr.  Woodward,  with  his 
"New  American  History,"  won  for 
himself  a  host  of  admirers  by  making  vivid 
and  exciting  what  most  historians  before 
him  had,  unfortunately,  made  lifeless  and 
dull.  His  history  was  not  new.  It  was 
better-written,  more  thrilling,  more  hon- 
est and,  therefore,  more  refreshing  and 
real. 

His  present  work  is  new.  In  it  you  will 
search  in  vain  for  a  single  page  devoted 
to  politics,  wars,  presidents.  You  will  find, 
instead,  three  centuries  of  American  life 
as  it  was  lived  from  day  to  day  by  the 
common  man.  The  book  is  sub-titled  "An 
Intimate  American  History"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is,  told  in  story  form  in 
eleven  chapters  covering  every  major  sec- 
tion of  the  nation,  beginning  with  "Boston 
Three  Hundred  Years  Ago"  and  ending 
with  "New  York  in  1908." 

The  manners  and  customs  of  each 
period,  what  and  how  the  people  ate,  what 
they  wore,  the  houses  they  lived  in,  how 
they  traveled,  and  how  long  it  took  them 
— all  this  and  more  is  related  in  story 
form.  Each  chapter  is  centered  around  a 
different  character,  with  just  enough  of 
the  "story"  of  that  individual  told  to  keep 
alive  the  reader's  interest  in  the  vast  store- 
house of  facts  presented  on  almost  every 
page.  That  story  device  in  less  skillful 
hands  would  become  tiresome.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward knows  how  to  use  it  effectively. 

A  measure  of  the  entertaining  and  in- 
formative nature  of  the  book  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  reader  is  tempted 
to  read  aloud  some  new  and  amusing 
fact.  For  example: 

"In  early  colonial  times  in  New  Eng- 
land ministers  were  forbidden  by  law  to 
perform  the  marriage  rites,  but  the  young 
people  might  be  married  by  almost  any 
officer  of  the  law  or  even  by  a  captain 
of  the  militia.  .  .  .  There  were  only  a 
few  presents,  for  the  relatives  of  the  mar- 
rying couple  were  the  only  persons  sup- 
posed to  give  them." 

"Grapes  grew  wild  in  great  profusion, 
but  there  were  no  apples  or  pears  until 
the  seed  was  brought  across  the  ocean 
and  planted  on  American  soil." 

"Until  John  Howe  of  Derby,  Con- 
necticut, invented  a  pin-making  machine 
in  1832,  ordinary  pins,  so  plentiful  today, 
had  to  be  made  by  hand.  The  workman 
would  cut  a  piece  of  wire,  fashion  the  pin, 
give  it  a  point  and  put  on  a  head  which 
was  a  most  difficult  operation.  .  .  .  The 
accounts  of  George  Washington  show  that 
he  paid  from  five  to  seven  pence  apiece 
for  the  pins  used  by  his  family." 

(All  books 


"In  1750  there  were  forty-one  pro- 
fessional hairdressers  in  New  York,  and 
all  of  them  were  kept  busy." 

Mr.  Woodward's  book  is  chock-full  of 
precisely  this  kind  of  homely  and  impor- 
tant information  about  daily  living  which 
the  ordinary  history  scarcely  ever  men- 
tions. It  is  particularly  unfortunate,  there- 
fore, that  its  usefulness  in  classrooms 
must,  of  necessity,  be  impaired  because 
there  is  no  index.  While  the  thirty-two 
pages  of  illustrations  collected,  in  the 
main,  from  the  famous  Bettmann  Archive, 
are  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  397  pages 
of  text,  they  cannot  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  an  index.  LEO  HUBERMAN 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Education,  National  Maritime  Union 
of  America 

Parole  for  the  Mentally  111 

FOSTER  HOME  CARE  FOR  MENTAL  PA- 
TIENTS, by  Hester  B.  Crutcher.  The  Common- 
wealth  Fund.  $2. 

PLACEMENT  of  selected  mental 
patients  and  mental  defectives  in 
selected  homes,  under  the  supervision  of 
state  hospitals  and  state  schools  respec- 
tively, ought  to  become  as  universal  and 
accepted  as  the  placement  of  children  in 
the  foster  homes  that  are  superseding 
orphan  asylums.  Sometimes,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  patient,  family  care  has  definite 
therapeutic  value  and  leads  to  discharge; 
sometimes  it  is  merely  custodial;  but  al- 
ways it  is  a  humane,  practical  and,  in  the 
long  run,  economical  way  to  empty  beds 
in  overcrowded  institutions. 

Miss  Crutcher's  concise  but  compre- 
hensive book  on  the  subject  must,  surely, 
be  definitive  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  question  she  leaves 
unanswered,  any  phase  of  family  care — 
from  preparation  of  the  community  to 
values  for  the  caretakers,  from  suggested 
forms  and  procedures  to  the  pros  and  cons 
of  colony  and  district  systems,  from  vari- 
ous methods  of  financing  to  suitable  recre- 
ation for  patients.  She  is  qualified  to  write 
authoritatively:  as  director  of  social  work 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  she  has  had  many  years' 
experience  with  the  most  extensive  system 
of  family  care  in  this  country,  and  she 
has  observed  and  evaluated  family  care 
systems  abroad.  An  appendix  outlines 
family  care  methods  in  the  ten  states  that 
now  have  such  provisions. 

Miss  Crutcher  writes  with  both  her 
heart  and  her  head.  From  the  opening  in- 
cident— a  party  for  a  few  women  patients 
who  had  been  fifty  years  in  a  state  hospital 
— through  the  case  histories  near  the  end 
of  the  book,  there  is  warm  sympathy.  The 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  patients  is 
the  mainspring  of  discussion  of  any  phase 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 
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of  her  subject.  At  the  same  time,  she  ap- 
praises the  carrying  out  of  the  family  care 
system  and  frank  recognition  of  its  in- 
cidental difficulties  and  drawbacks.  The 
case  histories,  each  illuminating  some 
phase  of  family  care,  some  particular  type 
of  patient,  have  the  fascination  of  so  many 
short  stories.  They  are  as  honest  about 
failures  as  about  successes. 

Bedeviled  by  that  curse  of  all  writers 
in  English,  the  lack  of  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun, the  author  uses  the  masculine  pro- 
noun for  social  workers,  mildly  jolting  to 
readers  accustomed  to  encountering  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  women  in  the 
profession.  The  style,  however,  is  smooth 
and  highly  readable.  For  a  professional 
audience,  the  chapter  sequence  is  abso- 
lutely logical.  For  lay  readers,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  a  technical  chapter  on  ad- 
ministration comes  so  early  in  the  treat- 
ment. These,  however,  are  merely  perfec- 
tionistic  criticisms — the  kind  introduced  in 
a  review  lest  it  seem  too  undiscriminating. 
The  book  is  a  "must"  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  mentally  ill  or  mental  defec- 
tives. It  is  also  a  "must"  for  anyone  who 
cares  about  people  and  their  welfare.  It 
should  be  required  reading  for  state  leg- 
islators and  for  taxpayers. 
Washington,  I).  C.  EDITH  M.  STERN 

Fighting  the  Poll  Tax 

DEMOCRACY  BEGINS  AT  HOME— THE  TEN- 
NESSEE FIGHT  ON  THE  POLL  TAX,  by  Jennings 
Perry.  Lippincott.  $3. 

AS  the  Second  World  War  draws 
nearer  its  conclusion,  many  people 
will  inevitably  turn  their  attention  to  the 
dangers  facing  democracy  within  our  own 
country.  Jennings  Perry,  fighting  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  who,  be- 
cause of  his  mood,  indignation,  and  social 
consciousness,  will  remind  many  readers 
of  the  "muckrakers"  of  the  Lincoln 
Steffens-McClure  era,  has  written  a  book 
for  this  time,  an  interesting  book  and — 
it  is  hoped — one  that  is  prophetic  of  a 
resurgence  of  true  democracy  throughout 
the  nation. 

"Democracy  Begins  At  Home"  is  the 
story  of  a  newspaper  and  its  fight  against 
Fascism  and  corruption  in  the  guise  of 
"bossism."  That,  in  Tennessee,  means  Ed 
Crump,  and  Crump  maintains  his  grip 
on  the  state  because  the  Poll  Tax  has 
resulted  in  restricting  suffrage  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  potential  electorate. 

In  the  thrilling  struggle  which  has 
lasted  four  years  (and  must  still  go  on, 
because  a  Crump  controlled  State  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  Anti-Poll  Tax  law 
to  be  unconstitutional)  various  men  stand 
forth:  Silliman  Evans,  who  came  from 
Texas  to  buy  the  Tennesseean  as  a  busi- 
ness investment  and  found  himself  leading 
a  crusade  for  democracy;  Boss  Crump, 
perhaps  the  most  absolute  political  boss  in 
the  nation,  a  politician  who  provides  a 
fairly  efficient  government  but  who 
he  postpaid) 


threatens  to  stifle  democracy  completely; 
Sheriff  Biggs,  who  could  "out-boss 
Crump"  in  his  own  district  and  who  knew 
no  scruples  and  no  greater  loyalty  than 
that  to  Ed  Crump;  Governor  Cooper,  a 
little  man  who  tossed  like  a  chip  on  the 
waves  of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Perry  goes  back  into  Tennessee 
history  to  show  both  the  origins  of  the 
Poll  Tax,  as  a  restriction  on  suffrage,  and 
its  effect  on  citizen  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  government.  In  prose  which  is  al- 
ways readable  and  sometimes  beautiful,  he 
tells,  step  by  step,  of  the  campaign  to 
awaken  the  people  to  a  realization  of  what 
they  had  lost.  In  the  closing  chapter, 
"America  Irredenta,"  he  turns  the  beam 
of  his  keen  observation  onto  the  national 
struggle,  in  Congress,  for  defeat  of  the 
Poll  Tax. 

To  the  historian  this  book  is,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  important.  But  all 
readers  will  find  it  interesting.  It  is  more 
than  history  and  it  is  more  than  entertain- 
ment. It  is  a  case  study  in  democracy,  a 
beacon  to  guide  us  through  the  murk  of 
intolerance,  of  racism,  of  stupidity,  and  of 
the  political  indifference  which  has  been 
an  after  effect  of  most  great  wars. 

RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN 
Sp.  (T)  1/c-USCGR 

How  to  Keep  Fit 

HEALTH   FOR  THE  HAVING,  by  William  R.   P. 
Emerson,  M.D.     Macmillan.     $1.75. 

THIS  book  should  interest  everyone, 
but  particularly  persons  who  are  in 
or  approaching  middle  life.  It  is  replete 
with  practical  suggestions  for  healthier 
and  happier  living.  A  careful  self  analy- 
sis, using  the  author's  chart  for  "Health 
and  Food  Habits,"  will  prove  most  re- 
vealing and  helpful — if  the  faulty  health 
habits  it  points  out  are  corrected. 

The  book  includes  fifteen  short  chap- 
ters. The  titles  are  "How  Well  Are 
You?",  "What  is  a  Physical  Fitness  Ex- 
amination?", "Underweight,"  "Over- 
weight," "Is  Your  Blood  Pressure  Ris- 
ing?", "How  Good  Are  Your.  Health 
Habits?",  "Are  You  Starving  Amidst 
Plenty?",  "Are  You  Habitually  Over- 
doing?", "Are  You  Keeping  Young?", 
"Health  Questions  and  Their  Answers." 
The  last  chapter  "Save  Life:  Your  Own," 
summarizes  the  essential  points  discussed 
in  the  preceding. 

The  author  points  out  that  only  20 
percent  of  our  people  have  optimum 
health.  Among  our  most  serious  faulty 
health  habits,  he  maintains,  are  failure 
to  take  rest  periods  before  or  after  eating, 
fast  eating,  eating  when  fatigued,  and 
lack  of  exercise  and  sunlight.  In  referring 
to  these  and  other  bad  habits,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  degenerative  diseases, 
he  says:  "By  correcting  these  faulty  health 
habits  in  our  daily  program  of  living, 
it  is  possible  to  increase  our  life  ex- 


pectancy after  middle  life  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  and,  what  is  of  greater  im- 
portance, to  prolong  the  period  of  our 
activity  and  efficiency  for  a  similar  length 
of  time." 

The  appendix  includes  a  table  giving 
100  calorie  portions  of  various  foods  and 
showing  their  protein,  fat,  and  carbohy- 
drate content. 

Probably  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion which  this  book  makes  is  to  point 
out  that  nutrition  is  not  a  separate  entity 
unto  itself,  but  must  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  our  whole  regime  of  living. 

CARL  E.  BUCK,  DR.  P.  H. 
Field  Director 
American  Public  Health  Association 

A  Successful  Struggle 

I  WANTED  TO  SEE,  by  Borghild  Dahl.  Macmil- 
lan. $2. 

ONE  who  reads  this  book  hardly 
knows  which  he  is  to  hold  in  higher 
regard — the  author's  long  courageous,  in- 
domitable effort  to  make  good  in  life, 
to  experience  life  in  all  its  radiance 
and  joy,  to  share  to  the  full  in  all  that 
was  interesting,  despite  an  ever  overhang- 
ing dark  cloud  of  near-blindness;  or  her 
ability  to  tell  vivid,  gripping  stories  of 
small  episodes  in  her  experience.  The  ac- 
count is  an  autobiography  which  revolves 
about  the  struggles  to  be  normal  and  use- 
ful and  to  win  honorable  success  in  child- 
hood home,  in  school,  in  college,  in 
graduate  work,  and  finally  in  a  position 
of  respect  and  influence  in  the  community. 

The  author  possesses  several  qualities 
which  favored  her  in  her  long  battle:  an 
unusually  resourceful  mind,  a  home  train- 
ing that  represents  America  at  its  best, 
and  the  attention  and  devotion  of  certain 
highly  competent  eye  doctors.  The  author 
was  willing  to  do  anything,  to  go  to  any 
lengths,  to  keep  or  improve  her  sight; 
and  we  are  no  less  happy  to  know  that 
at  the  last  her  long  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success.  The  book  ends  with  a 
paean  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  we 
fervently  join. 

We  have  had  inspiring  stones  of  blind 
persons  who  have  fought  their  way  to 
victory;  but  here  we  have  one  of  the 
few  stories  of  a  partially  sighted  person 
who  had  problems  of  her  own,  and  who 
came  out  with  laurels  upon  her  brow. 
Professor  of  Sociology  HARRY  BEST 
University  of  Kentucky 

Hospital  Administration 

THE  HOSPITAL  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY,  by 
Arthur  C.  Bacbmeyer,  M.D.,  and  Gerhard  Hart- 
man,  Ph.D.  Commonwealth  Fund.  $5. 

THIS  large  volume  of  readings,  col- 
lected primarily  from  the  transactions 
of  hospital  associations  and  current  hos- 
pital magazines  during  the  period  1930  to 
1940,  was  assembled  especially  for  stu- 
dents of  hospital  administration  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  field  professionally. 


However,  it  should  likewise  be  useful  to 
the  hospital  administrator  or  the  associate 
department  head  who  desires  to  "broaden 
his  understanding"  of  the  underlying 
problems  and  principles  of  hospital  man- 
agement. 

The  145  articles  by  ninety-eight  authors 
are  arranged  in  twenty-nine  chapters. 
They  contain  a  historical  review  of  hos- 
pitals, discussions  of  hospital  service  from 
a  community  viewpoint  and  of  various 
phases  of  hospital  operation,  and  consid- 
eration of  health  insurance  and  public 
health.  Among  the  phases  of  hospital 
operation  to  come  under  discussion  are : 
medical  staff  organization  and  relation- 
ships; nursing  education  and  nursing  ser- 
vice; operating  room;  obstetrical  service; 
X-ray  service ;  out-patient  department ; 
special  services,  medical  social  service ; 
clinical  and  pathological  laboratories; 
pharmacy ;  medical  records ;  admitting  and 
discharge;  financial  control;  legal  aspects; 
hospital  construction ;  plant  maintenance  : 
purchasing;  food  service;  housekeeping; 
laundry  management  and  linen  control; 
personnel  relations;  and  public  relations. 

The  editors,  well  known  as  hospital 
administrators  and  educators  of  hospital 
administration,  do  not  pretend  that  their 
book  is  "an  exhaustive  compilation  of  all 
the  significant  material  in  these  fields." 
Neither  do  they  offer  it  as  a  textbook 
from  which  one  may  learn  the  techniques 
of  administration.  The  book,  however, 
does  afford  a  springboard  of  perspective 
into  more  intensive  study.  Therefore,  of 
special  significance  are  the  lists  of  refer- 
ences for  further  reading  following  each 
chapter. 

Books  published  in  the  field  of  hospital 
administration  are  rare.  This  worthy  col- 
lection of  articles  fills  a  distinct  need  and 
is  a  "must"  on  any  list  of  those  building 
even  a  small  library  in  this  field. 

JAMES  A.  HAMILTON 
New  Haven  Hospital 

Value  of  Laughter 

KEEP     THEM     LAUGHING,     by     Edna     Geister. 
Harper.     $1.50. 

EDNA  GEISTER  tells  us  her  job  is 
to  recharge  human  beings  "with  a 
new  appreciation  of  themselves  and  the 
life  they  live,  through  laughter." 

Here  she  recounts  some  of  her  group 
work  experiences  in  a  public  school,  as  a 
recreation  worker  during  World  War  I, 
in  Hawaii,  in  church  social  programs,  on 
the  mainland  and  overseas  during  World 
War  II. 

She  leaves  this  reader  short  of  complete 
satisfaction  because  she  tells,  in  only  a 
few  cases,  precisely  how  she  made  them 
laugh.  Such  detailed  guidance,  I  sup- 
pose, appears  in  the  half  dozen  other  books 
she  has  written. 

WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER 
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PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  Tear.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

STENOTYPE-REPORTER.  Ten  rears'  experience 
social  work  and  related  fields.  Conferences,  lec- 
tures, meetings.  Prompt  accurate  service.  D.  M. 
HORN,  1472  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Wis- 
consin 7-1208. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NVY. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 
64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-49ol.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions. 

LETTER  SERVICES 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MULTICRAPHINC 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 
•    •    • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53    PARK    PLACE — NEW    YORK 

TELEPHONE— BARCLAY   7-9633 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Pi  rectory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


A  STATE  DIRECTOR  for  Maine  with  a  good 
Jewish  Academic  training,  who  ha*  had  some 
experience  in  public  relations  as  well  as  fund 
raising.  Excellent  opportunity.  Good  salary. 
8073  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  Episcopalian,  fully 
trained  and  experienced  to  supervise  small  case 
work  agency  on  Long  Island.  Salary  $3000. 
References.  8071  Survey. 

Dy     *cr 

placement  departments  by  Jewish  Agency  where 
staff  member*  participate  in  community  planning 
aud  extension  of  service  to  meet  wartime  needs. 
Good  opportunities  for  advancement.  Salary  range 
$1760  to  $27*0.  7957  Survey. 

SPECIAL  WORKER— 4n  Jewish  multiple  service 
cue  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  community 
organisation  and  interpretation.  Salary  range 
$2400  to  $3500.  7986  Surrey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Protestant  Children's  Insti- 
tution,  New  York  State,  cottage  plan,  capacity  60 ; 
training  and  experience  in  Child  Welfare  essential. 
8070  Survey. 

EMPLOYERS  AND  APPLICANTS:  Our  simpli- 
fied,  confidential  service  brings  the  right  persons 
together  quickly  and  at  surprisingly  small  cost. 
Just  send  us  complete  details  of  the  administrative 
or  staff  position  you  have  open  or  desire,  together 
with  a  three  months  service  fee  of  $3.00.  (No 
other  charges!)  Descriptions  of  opening*  are 
mailed  only  to  most  likely  candidates,  who,  if 
interested  then  apply  direct  to  employers  on  spe- 
cial forms  we  furnish.  Central  Registry  Service, 
109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus  9,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  in  Girl 
Scouting. — Openings  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  experienced  and  inexperienced  workers  who 
meet  requirements.  For  a  war-time  professional 
job  with  a  future — contact:  Girl  Scouts,  Personnel 
Division,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  Multnomah  County,  announced  for  Janu- 
ary 6,  1945.  No_  residence  requirement :  one  year 
graduate  study  in  social  work  and  five  years  ex- 
perience essential.  Salary  $225-$275  per  month. 
For  application  and  information  address  William 
Griffith,  Merit  System  Supervisor,  616  Mead 
Building,  Portland  4,  Oregon.  Final  tiling  date 
December  23,  1944. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position  as 
Superintendent  and  Matron  in  small  New  England 
Home  for  Boys.  Write  qualifications  ana  for 
information  8076  Survey. 

FIELD  SPECIALISTS  of  unusual  training  and 
experience  in  health,  housing,  family  and  child 
services,  and  group  work  desired  for  interracial 
social  planning.  Initial  assignments  for  six 
months.  Will  offer  splendid  opportunity  for 
qualified  persons  who  can  obtain  short  leave  for 
work  on  this  interesting  project  8075  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN,  executive  experience  in  social  work,  available 
in  near  future.  Northeastern  states.  8068  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  fully  trained,  14  years  experi- 
ence in  family,  medical  and  psychiatric  social 
work,  desires  position  at  supervisory  level,  in  or 
near  New  York  City.  8074  Survey. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 

SAVE  WASTE  PAPER 

SAVE  WASTE  FATS 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 


ni.pi ,,   .    .    . 

Nun    ili*|>!.iT          . 
Minimum    Charge 
Dlwonnu       .       . 


.      .      .      35e    p«r    lift* 
.      .      .      8e    per    word 
.      S1.5O    per    Insertion 
1O%    on    six   Insertion* 
15%  on    twelve   Innertlon* 
CASH    wlTII   ORDER 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
1 12  E.  19th  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
tectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adult*  and  chil- 
dren (kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventonum.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz.  director; 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Har- 
old Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salic  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to 
Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine. 
Public  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—  1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlet! 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinic*  in  4J 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  J.  H. 
Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Director  D.  Kenneth 
Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.    WA    96200. 
MARGARET    SANGER.    Director. 
Every   day   9   A.M.-4    P.M. 
Saturday   9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday    &   Thursday   evenings   5:30-8    P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  INC.,  with  iu 
44  branches  improves  social  condition!  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal .  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
er* and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY. 22  East  17th  Street,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  (Algonquin  4-3198).  Harvey  Lebrun,  Act- 
ing Executive  Director.  A  non-profit,  non-parti- 
san organization  of  experts  and  laymen  interested 
in  the  adoption,  improvement  and  extension  of 
sound  social  security  measures  for  the  people  of 
America,  especially  in  fhe  field  of  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  public  assistance,  etc.  Co- 
operates with  consumer,  labor,  employer,  civic 
welfare,  farm  and  other  groups ;  distributes  edu- 
cational material ;  helps  in  organizing  conferences 
and  public  Meetings.  Aids  in  the  formulation  c 
programs  and  the  preparation  of  literature.  Pro- 
motes constructive  legislation  and  improvements 
in  legislation  and  administration.  Issues  Social 
Security,  a  magazine  of  newsand  opinion  for 
contributors,  students,  and  leaders  in  this  field 
— $3.00  per  year ;  special  rates  on  quantity  or- 
ders for  club*,  classes  and  other  groups.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  available  literature  in  this  field,  free 
on  request. 
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•  Uncommon    expressions    are    a    disfigure- 
ment rather  than  an  embellishment  of  dis- 
course.— DAVID  HUME. 

•  To  spend  your  life  thinking  about  "what 
will  be  said"  would   result  in  a  completely 
unprofitable    and    embittering    existence. — 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT. 

•  Subjectivity  is  a  weakness,  that's  irrefut- 
able,  but   there   is   a   degree   of   objectivity 
that   is   equally  futile   in   effect.     That   de- 
gree is  attained  when  men  discuss  the  wel- 
fare  and  potentialities  of  other  men  with- 
out   knowing    what    is    in    the    hearts    and 
minds  of  those  they  would  help. — Editorial 
in  The  Atlantian. 
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So  They  Say 


•  Millions  long  for  immortality  who  don't 
know    what    to    do    with    themselves    on    a 
rainy  afternoon. — Readers  Digest. 

•  We  have  the  brains  to  achieve  miracles: 
the  war  has  shown  that.    Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  we  can't  apply  our  brains  to  the 
peace? — ALVIN  JOHNSON,  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

•  I  believe  the  real  answer  to  the  universal 
question — "when  will  war  end?" — is  to  be 
found  in  an  appraisal  of  the  spiritual  prog- 
ress which  the  world   is  making  .   .  .   also 
that  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  individual 
is  even  more  explicitly  the  answer. — DAVID 
LAWRENCE,  in  The  United  States  News. 

•  There  is  current  in  learned  circles  today 
a  specious  notion  that  truth  is  tp  be  sought 
and   found  only  through   and  by  the  scien- 
tific method,  commonly  associated  with  the 
natural  sciences.  .  .  .  The  scientist  appears 
to    have    found    the    keys    that    unlock    th» 
secrets  of   nature.     But  that   is   not  to  say 
that  he  has  necessarily  found  the  keys  that 
unlock  the  secrets  of  human  nature  or  that 
he  ever  will  achieve  in  the  field  of  human 
values  the  sharp,  clear-cut  findings  of  ma- 
thematical   physics. — EDWIN    SHARP    BUR- 
DELL,  director,   The   Cooper   Union  for  the 
Advancement   of  Science   and  Art. 


•  It  is  right  to  be  merciful — but  not  right 
to  be  maudlin. — RUTH  TAYLOR,  of  Charlei 
Stelzle,  Inc. 

'  Poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity 
and  civilization  everywhere.  —  FRANCES 
PERKINS,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

•  Any  man  who  is  content  seeing  children 
of  his  own  district  safe  and  well,  not  con- 
sidering   the    millions    of    under-privileged 
ones  throughout  the  country,  is  a  domestic 
isolationist.  —  KATHARINE  LENROOT,  Chief, 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

'  If  anyone  .  .  .  does  not  believe  that  a 
managed  economy  is  compatible  with  poli- 
tical democracy  and  civil  liberties,  some 
mistake  has  been  made.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
have  to  assume  its  eternal  truth,  but  with- 
out it  as  a  working  hypothesis  we  can  do 
little  .  .  .  but  toss  a  dilapidated  ball  of 
argument  around  the  same  old  dusty  circle. 
— STUART  CHASE,  in  Survey  Graphic. 

'  The  nations  of  the  world  must  face  the 
international  problem  of  disease  not  as 
isolated  groups  behind  boundary  lines,  but 
as  members  of  the  human  race  projected 
suddenly  into  a  frightening  propinquity.  .  .  . 
In  this  inter-allied  civilization  compassion 
for  the  man  who  falls  among  thieves  has 
become  an  inescapable  necessity. — RAYMOND 
,  B.  FpSDlCK,  to  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 
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THEIR    CONCERN,    THE    PUBLIC    WELFARE 


Miss  Dunn,  Alabama's  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  succeeding  J.  Milton 
Patterson,  director  of  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Russell  is  the  association's  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Miss  Reed  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Local  Public 
Welfare  Administrators.  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Public 
Assistance  and  Welfare  Administrators 
is  Harry  Page,  director  of  the  Maine 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
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Public  Welfare  Faces  the  Unknown 

Some  of  the  concerns  troubling  public  welfare  officials  and  their  staffs 
as  revealed  at  the  meetings  sponsored  by  the  APWA  in  Chicago  last  month. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 


what  kind  of  future  must  we 
be  prepared?  This  was  the  prob- 
lem worrying  the  public  welfare  officials 
who  met  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
in  Chicago  December  12,  13,  and  14, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  joint  annual  meeting  of 
the  national  council  of  state  public  as- 
sistance and  welfare  administrators  and 
the  national  council  of  local  public  wel- 
fare administrators,  held  concurrently 
with  the  APWA's  north  central  regional 
meeting. 

Some  administrators  were  frankly  jit- 
tery, particularly  a  few  of  those  who  came 
from  areas  where  huge  war  industries, 
having  attracted  thousands  of  new- 
comers, hold  little  promise  of  reconversion 
to  peacetime  pursuits.  Others,  more  con- 
fident of  the  American  people's  ability  to 
take  the  inconveniences  of  peace  in  their 
stride  as  well  as  the  upheavals  of  war, 
were  more  calmly  concerned  over  methods 
of  oiling  up  the  public  welfare  machinery 
for  long  time  services.  While  on  the 
whole  a  certain  uneasiness  rilled  the  air, 
there  was  perhaps  less  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  than  the  times  might  warrant. 

Actually  few,  if  any,  of  the  specific 
problems  bothering  the  conferees  were 
new.  Most  hotly  debated  subject  in  and 
out  of  meeting  rooms  concerned  residence 
requirements  for  eligibility  to  assistance. 
Yet  the  association  had  long  since  gone  on 
record  favoring  the  abolition  of  residence 
and  settlement  laws  or,  as  a  second  choice, 


the  adoption  of  uniform  one-year  residence 
laws  with  the  federal  government  paying 
100  percent  of  the  aid  rendered  until 
residence  is  acquired. 

Similarly  under  continued  discussion, 
though  with  more  agreement,  were  the 
other  four  points  of  the  association's  plat- 
form adopted  two  years  ago:  the  raising 
or  elimination  of  the  federal  ceilings  on 
grants  in  the  categorical  aids;  variable 
percentages  of  federal  reimbursement  ac- 
cording to  state  need  and  financial  ability ; 
federal  matching  of  medical  care  ex- 
penditures; the  inclusion  of  general  re- 
lief as  a  fourth  public  assistance  category 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  unified  public  assistance  pro- 
gram for  all  in  need.  Tied  in  with  the 
discussion  of  these  points,  of  course,  was 
the  old  battle  of  procedures  and  methods, 
with  the  usual  bricks  being  tossed  around 
at  "stubborn"  localities,  "high-handed" 
state  officials,  and  a  "dogmatic"  Social 
Security  Board. 

But  financial  assistance  and  its  ramifica- 
tions did  not  monopolize  all  the  attention 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach.  The  public  wel- 
fare officials  brought  with  them  from  al- 
most every  area  of  the  country  a  grave 
concern  over  the  chronically  ill  and  the 
infirm  aged ;  and  their  discussion  revealed 
that  the  inadequacy  of  care  for  these 
groups  is  nationwide.  Also  subjects  of  in- 
terested conversation  and  meeting  discus- 
sion were  plans  for  integrating  assistance 
and  service  programs,  personnel  shortages 
and  staff  development  programs,  and  the 


place  of  public  welfare  in  community  or- 
ganization for  social  planning. 

Residence  Requirements 

In  spite  of  the  association's  platform, 
the  welfare  administrators  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  abolish 
residence,  or  even  settlement  laws.  While 
the  state  administrators,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  seemed  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  this  move  by  the 
success  of  the  Rhode  Island  experiment 
(see  "Without  Benefit  of  Settlement,"  by 
Glen  Leet,  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1944),  many  a  local  administrator  de- 
fended the  barriers  to  aid  set  up  by  such 
laws  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  their 
departments  in  the  demobilization  period 
from  a  flood  of  destitute  ex-war  workers 
and  assistance-shopping  aged.  And  even 
the  state  administrators  who  favored  the 
elimination  of  residence  requirements  as 
a  means  of  increasing  efficiency  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  people,  admitted  that  the 
prospects  of  their  state  legislatures  agree- 
ing with  them  on  this  subject  were  slim. 

Federal  Aid 

More  sure  of  their  desire  to  see  the 
present  gaps  in  assistance  programs  filled 
by  further  federal  aid — particularly  for 
general  relief — the  administrators,  both 
state  and  local,  listened  attentively  to  "the 
federals"  who  came  to  the  conference  to 
explain  their  position  in  regard  to  present 
and  future  programs.  These  representa- 
tives of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  of 


the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  were  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer,  the  Security  Hoard's  Chair- 
man, Jane  Hoey,  Director  of  its  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance,  and  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Mr.  Altmeyer  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
the  Social  Security  Act's  being  amended 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  [which 
will  already  be  convened  by  the  time  this 
article  is  in  print]  to  include  at  least  the 
APWA-recommended  assistance  measures, 
if  not  a  broadening  of  the  social  insurance 
program.  Miss  Hoey  followed  up  this 
prediction  by  throwing  out  a  challenge 
to  the  audience,  "Would  your  states  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes 
in  the  act  if  these  went  through  tomor- 
row?" she  asked.  Then  she  broke  down 
this  challenge  into  pertinent  queries: 

"Have  you,  as  the  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrator, a  plan  ready  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  your  state  legislature  for  in- 
tegrating a  federal-state  general  assistance 
program  with  the  other  categories  ? 

"Have  you  information  ready  for  the 
legislature  on  the  resources  within  your 
state  that  will  enable  it  to  put  up  funds 
for  a  fourth  category? 

"If  variable  grants  come  through,  have 
you  a  state  plan  for  distributing  them  to 
localities  within  the  state  on  the  same 
variable  needs  basis? 

"What  help  can  you  be  to  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  determining  a  fair  ceil- 
ing for  matching  medical  expenses? 

"What  recommendations  will  you  make 
to  your  legislature  if  the  act  is  amended 
to  disallow  residence  and  citizenship  re- 
quirements? 

These  direct  challenges  from  the  Social 
Security  Board  provoked  a  lively  audience 
response,  ranging  all  the  way  from  an  ex- 
pression of  resentment  at  the  federal 
agencies  for  "dictating"  to  local  au- 
thorities, to  a  demand  that  the  federal 
government  take  the  lead  in  raising  stand- 
ards and  bringing  about  uniformity  in  as- 
sistance programs.  More  than  one  dis- 
cussant doubted  the  wisdom  of  going  all 
out  for  a  comprehensive  assistance  and  in- 
surance program,  including  such  con- 
troversial aspects  as  compulsory  medical 
insurance  or  variable  grants  to  the  states, 
for  fear  of  losing  the  chance  to  make  gains 
in  less  controversial  directions — such  as 
a  fourth  category  for  general  assistance 
or  the  lifting  of  maximums  from  aid  to 
dependent  children  grants.  However,  Mr. 
Altmeyer  maintained  that  the  board's 
backing  of  such  a  comprehensive  bill — if 
one  is  forthcoming — would  not  prevent  it 
from  supporting  such  piecemeal  measures 
as  might  be  separately  introduced. 

Integration 

Miss  Lenroot's  discussion  revolved 
•round  a  different  theme — and  one  that 
kept  cropping  up  in  and  out  of  meeting 


rooms  throughout  the  three  conference 
days.  This  concerned  the  integration  of 
welfare  services.  Welfare,  she  said,  should 
do  what  public  health  has  done — define 
the  services  that  ought  to  be  available 
in  every  county  welfare  unit 'and  then  see 
that  they  are  provided. 

Among  these,  she  pointed  out,  would 
be  special  services  to  children,  which 
should  include,  among  other  services: 
establishing  relationships  with  public 
schools,  health  agencies,  police  and  courts 
to  identify  children  with  special  problems ; 
the  working  out  of  plans  for  the  tem- 
porary care  of  children  to  prevent  them 
from  being  held  in  jail;  programs  for 
children  who  are  away  from  their  homes; 
services  for  unmarried  mothers ;  services 
and  programs  for  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren; counseling  services  for  day  care 
programs;  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  social  service  aspects  of  a  mental 
hygiene  program ;  safeguards  for  employed 
children ;  helping  in  communitywide  pro- 
grams to  promote  home  life ;  helping  with 
problems  of  minorities ;  foster  home  pro- 
grams for  neglected  or  dependent  children. 

No  one  community  in  the  United 
States,  said  Miss  Lenroot,  now  has  such 
a  comprehensive  program.  The  time  has 
come,  she  added,  for  a  careful  study  of 
the  authority  of  local  welfare  departments 
in  this  respect. 

At  other  meetings  and  in  lobby  discus- 
sions, integration  was  approached  from 
the  administrative  angle.  Staff  members 
of  two  state  welfare  departments  revealed 
recent  changes  in  their  supervisory  ma- 
chinery to  do  away  with  difficulties  pre- 
viously caused  by  duplicate  field  staffs 
for  child  welfare  services  and  public  as- 
sistance workers.  Under  the  changed 
plans  the  child  welfare  worker  becomes 
directly  responsible  to  the  local  welfare 
director,  rather  than  to  a  state  child  wel- 
fare consultant,  while  state  supervisory 
staffs  are  prepared  to  advise  on  all  types 
of  services.  "Our  field  workers,"  said 
one  official,  "don't  want  to  confine  them- 
selves to  children's  services — they  want  to 
assist  in  family  casework  of  all  kinds." 

An  integrated  program  of  services  to 
the  aged  was  one  of  the  suggestions  that 
came  out  of  a  panel  discussion  sponsored 
by  the  regional  conference,  at  which  local 
public  welfare  officials  and  regional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  discussed  the  relation- 
ship of  the  assistance  and  insurance  pro- 
grams. When  the  question  came  up  as  to 
what  happens  when  an  insurance  recipient 
"has  problems,"  it  became  apparent  that 
so  far  the  bureau  has  plans  for  services 
for  only  the  child  beneficiaries  in  the 
program. 

Joseph  E.  Baldwin  of  Gary,  Ind., 
chairman  of  the  panel,  suggested  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  in  a  social  security 


program  that  assumed  that  the  old  peo- 
ple receiving  old  age  assistance  would  have 
problems  requiring  services,  while  those 
receiving  old  age  and  survivors  benefits 
would  have  none.  However,  while  the 
discussants  apparently  agreed  that  oldsters 
receiving  insurance  payments  are  likely  to 
have  the  same  problems  as  others,  they  did 
not  agree  that  such  persons  should  receive 
services  as  OASI  recipients.  All  old  folks 
needing  services,  it  was  suggested,  should 
be  served  from  the  same  place — presum- 
ably the  welfare  department. 

The  panel  was  in  complete  agreement 
that  there  should  be  more  "getting  to- 
gether" of  the  staffs  of  welfare  depart- 
ments and  of  branch  OASI  offices  so  that 
they  will  become  more  familiar  with  each 
other's  programs. 

The  Chronically  111 

Perhaps  the  problem  which  weighed 
heaviest  throughout  the  conferences  was 
the  question  of  care  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  infirm  aged.  In  meeting  after  meet- 
ing dismal  pictures  were  painted  of  the 
substandard  conditions  within  the  thou- 
sands of  private  nursing  homes  that  have 
come  into  being  within  the  last  decade 
to  care  for  those  for  whom  no  other  care 
is  available.  Yet  nobody  seemed  to  be 
sure  of  what  could  be  done  to  bring 
about  improvement.  State  or  local  li- 
censing, it  was  suggested,  was  only  half 
an  answer  to  the  problem,  for  it  pro- 
hibited the  bad  without  substituting  the 
good. 

There  were  numerous  suggestions, 
rather  timidly  given,  most  of  which  were 
confined  to  care  of  the  infirm  aged.  Some 
persons  pointed  out  that  the  present  half 
empty  county  homes  are  for  the  most 
part  far  superior  to  any  private  nursing 
home  that  a  public  assistance  recipient 
can  afford,  and  asked  whether  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  not  be  revised  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  grants  in  public  insti- 
tutions. Others  saw  in  this  suggestion  the 
danger  of  reviving  all  the  evils  of  the  old 
almshouses  and  suggeste'd  that  the  prob- 
lem would  be  better  solved  by  additional 
grants  to  the  aged  for  medical  care. 

A  vivid  glimpse  of  the  proportions  and 
intricacies  of  the  problem  was  presented 
by  Edna  Nicholson,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Service  for  the  Chronically  111,  Chi- 
cago, at  a  meeting  of  the  regional  con- 
ference. Money  is  not  alone  the  key  to 
the  problem,  she  emphasized,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  for  a  woman 
in  mink  to  arrange  care  for  her  aged 
ailing  mother  as  it  is  for  a  welfare  worker 
to  arrange  care  for  an  assistance  recipient. 
The  problem  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  poor  nor  even  to  the  aged.  In 
Chicago  alone,  there  are  50,000  chronic 
invalids,  15,000  of  whom  need  care  out- 
side their  homes.  At  least  two  thirds  of 
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these  invalids  are  too  young  to  qualify 
for  old  age  assistance,  and  at  least  half 
of  those  needing  care  away  from  home  are 
too  young  for  OAA.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  whole  group  would  be  unable 
to  pay  for  at  least  part  of  their  care. 

Miss  Nicholson  seriously  questioned 
whether  "a  great  big  public  chronic  dis- 
ease hospital"  was  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem; for  unless  public  institutions  can  ac- 
cept fees  or  offer  free  care  to  anyone  re^ 
gardless  of  ability  to  pay,  they  may  de- 
velop into  almshouses.  The  poor,  she 
maintained,  should  not  be  segregated ;  but 
she  added  that  the  need  for  facilities  is 
so  urgent  that  if  the  question  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  public  hospital  for  the  chronically 
ill  comes  up  in  the  near  future,  she  does 
not  know  what  stand  she  will  take.  She 
went  on  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  prob- 
lem could  best  be  met  by  an  expansion 
of  general  hospitals  and  an  integration  of 
their  services  with  small  homes  for  pa- 
tients who  do  not  require  close  medical  or 
intensive  nursing  attention. 

Community  Organization 

That  public  welfare  officials  are  today 
aware  of  participation  in  social  planning 
as  an  important  part  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, became  abundantly  clear  at  these 
conferences.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  local  administrators,  William  P. 
Sailer,  of  Philadelphia,  described  the  part 
played  by  the  Philadelphia  County  Board 
of  Assistance  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies; 
and  Mich  Compernolle  of  Taos,  N.  M., 
told  of  the  direct  personal  relationships 
involved  in  community  participation  in  a 
sparsely  settled  rural  county.  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  several  local  ad- 
ministrators affirmed  the  moral  of  these 
two  papers- — that  to  be  effective  in  com- 
munity planning,  public  welfare  must 
work  through  established  community  or- 
ganizations. 

The  state  administrators  seemed  also 
to  agree  that  public  welfare  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  social  planning.  They  saw 
the  state  welfare  department's  function  in  • 
this  area  one  of  providing  leadership  in 
statewide  planning,  but  a  leadership  chan- 
neled through  existing  agencies,  such  as 
defense  councils,  where  they  exist. 

Public  welfare's  relation  to  social  plan- 
ning was  also  thrashed  out  at  a  meeting 
of  the  regional  conference  where  J.  P. 
Lynes  of  St.  Louis  told  of  the  gains  made 
in  that  city  through  the  local  welfare 
department's  participation  on  the  council 
of  social  agencies.  Public  agencies,  said 
he,  should,  because  of  their  size,  be  care- 
ful not  to  appear  to  be  "taking  over"  the 
council. 

At  the  same  meeting  discussion  brought 
out  the  point  that  in  rural  areas  and 
other  areas  where  no  councils  exist,  the 


public  agency  has  to  exert  a  greater  degree 
of  leadership  than  otherwise. 

Personnel 

When  welfare  officials  mention  person- 
nel these  days  it  is  almost  with  an  air 
of  martyred  resignation.  "Our  program  is 
in  pretty  good  shape — if  we  only  had  the 
people  to  carry  it  out,"  was  a  common- 
place remark  at  Chicago. 

The  shortage,  of  course,  goes  clear 
down  the  line  from  administrative  staff 
to  clerical  workers,  usually  being  most 
acute  at  the  casework  level.  What's  more, 
in  many  an  administrator's  opinion,  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  as  far  as  pro- 
fessional staff  goes,  are  not  particularly 
bright,  because  of  an  expected  postwar 
expansion  of  social  services  and  the  present 
scarcity  of  people  in  training. 

But  if  the  public  welfare  officials  at 
Chicago  seemed  resigned  to  accepting  the 
inevitability  of  a  personnel  shortage  foi 
a  long  time  to  come,  they  showed  no  in- 
tention to  backslide  in  personnel  stand- 
ards. When  one  local  administrator  cut 
off  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  values 
of  training  with  a  reminder  that  every- 
body nowadays  knows  that  professional 
training  is  an  important  qualification  for 
a  welfare  staff,  his  hint  to  get  on  to 
something  more  controversial  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Staff  development  programs  came  in 
for  discussion  as  the  most  practical  bridge 
between  what  is  available  and  what  is  de- 
sirable. At  a  meeting  of  the  regional  con- 
ference, Barret  Lyons  of  the  Michigan 
Social  Welfare  Commission,  told  of 
Michigan's  method  of  in-service  training 
through  the  agency's  personnel  division — 
a  program  which  covers  the  whole  staff, 
clerical  as  well  as  professional ;  and 
Margaret  M.  Smirnoff  of  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Welfare  described  the  more 
orthodox  procedure  of  in-service  training 
through  an  agency's  operating  units.  The 
discussion  which  followed  at  first  re- 
vealed some  skepticism  of  the  workability 
of  the  Michigan  plan,  an  attitude  which 
gradually  gave  way  before  the  end  of 
the  meeting  to  expressions  of  positive  in- 
terest. 

Other  phases  of  staff  development  men- 
tioned as  important  in  a  public  welfare 
set-up  were :  scholarships  and  leaves  for 
professional  education ;  arrangements  with 
universities  for  extension  courses  in  areas 
where  no  schools  of  social  work  exist ;  em- 
ployment of  some  staff  members  on  a  part 
time  basis  to  enable  them  to  go  to  school. 
Several  of  the  administrators,  however, 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  granting  educa- 
tional leaves  when  there  were  not  enough 
workers  to  carry  on  the  job  anyway. 

Merit  systems  were  discussed  at  these 
meetings  from  an  angle  rather  the  re- 
verse of  that  from  which  thev  used  to  be 


viewed  several  years  back.  No  longer 
was  the  question  "How  are  we  going  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  setting  them 
up?"  It  was,  instead:  "How  are  we  going 
to  keep  them  from  being  torn  down  or 
rendered  ineffective?" 

The  present  great  threat  to  them 
emerged  as  the  personnel  shortage  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  appoint  people  with 
minimum  qualifications  at  entrance  sal- 
aries higher  than  the  minimum.  What 
will  happen,  asked  Robert  B.  Canary  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
when  more  and  better  qualified  people  are 
available?  Will  they  be  appointed  at  the 
minimum  and  thus  be  working  at  a  lower 
salary  level  than  persons  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  less  desirable?  Does  this  mean 
that  the  whole  system  of  justifying  sal- 
aries on  a  basis  of  performance  must  give 
way  to  a  system  based  on  seniority? 

State  civil  service  laws,  the  welfare 
officials  were  aware,  can  steady  or  upset 
the  applecart.  In  Ohio,  where  state  law 
prohibits  examination  credit  for  educa- 
tional experience,  the  changes  Mr.  Canary 
predicted  are  probably  more  imminent 
than  in  states  which  recognize  that  social 
work  is  based  on  techniques  requiring  a 
specific  type  of  education. 

But  civil  service  systems  in  every  state, 
the  conference  discussions  brought  out, 
face  a  common  threat  in  veterans  pref- 
erence laws.  Some  are  already  on  the 
statute  books,  some  are  on  the  agenda  for 
the  coming  legislative  sessions.  Few  such 
proposals  would  stop  at  a  reasonable 
point,  giving  preference  in  appointment 
to  a  vjeteran  over  a  non-veteran  with  equal 
qualifications.  Instead,  many  would  make 
it  mandatory  for  veterans  who  pass  ex- 
aminations to  be  appointed  ahead  of  all 
others,  even  those  who  have  passed  with 
higher  marks.  One  bill  gives  veterans 
an  examination  credit  of  20  percent;  an- 
other places  all  passing  veterans  at  the 
top  of  the  civil  service  list ;  still  another 
requires  all  veterans  who  pass  examina- 
tions to  be  given  jobs. 

Spirit  and  Conviction 

Two  people  can  be  credited  with  lift- 
ing the  tone  of  the  conferences  from  the 
prosaically  material — a  how-to-do-it-vvith- 
so-many-dollars  attitude — to  a  sense  of 
what  these  programs  which  were  causing 
so  much  discussion  mean  to  human  beings 
and  to  civilization. 

Dr.  A.  Eustace  Haydon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  speaking  to  a  hushed 
audience  at  the  joint  dinner  meeting  of 
the  two  conferences,  broke  through  the 
tangle  of  procedures  and  methods  that  had 
been  occupying  the  conferees  to  the 
spiritual  purpose  behind  the  public  wel- 
fare job.  Welfare  workers,  said  he,  ought 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  one  thread 
of  meaning  that  runs  through  our  planet 
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is  the  "picture  of  organisms  trying  to  find 
stability  in  an  environment,  sometimes 
hostile  and  sometimes  favorable."  Man, 
he  pointed  out,  has  done  a  "pretty  good 
job  of  harnessing  the  planet  to  his  will" 
considering  his  handicaps — no  real  hide, 
dull  teeth,  no  claws. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world,  he 
went  on,  is  the  search  for  fulfillment  of 
man's  desires — for  material  comforts  and 
satisfactory  personal  relationships.  But 
because  men  have  never  learned  to  channel 
their  desires,  one  civilization  after  an- 
other has  fallen.  Down  through  the  ages 
prophets  have  dreamed  of  a  "good  so- 
ciety" on  this  earth,  but  "though  they 
have  known  how  to  die  for  a  dream, 
they  have  never  known  how  to  make  their 
dream  come  true." 

Today,  however,  explained  Dr.  Hay- 
don,  science  has  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  good  life  for  every  child  and 
man.  Democracy,  he  added,  is  "a  prac- 
tical religion"  through  which  we  can 
build  the  economic  basis  for  a  decent  life 
for  man  everywhere.  Failure  now  will 
not  be  because  of  lack  of  instruments  or 
knowledge,  but  only  because  we  have  been 
"treacherous  and  treasonous  toward  the 
human  cause." 

The  other  person  who  reminded  the 
welfare  workers  of  the  spiritual  ingredi- 
ent in  their  job  was  one  who  has  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  clouds  of  day 
to  day  difficulties — administrative  prob- 
lems, pinch-penny  legislatures,  community 
misunderstanding — that  can  keep  its  light 
from  steadily  shining  through.  This  was 
Gertrude  Springer,  former  managing  edi- 
tor of  Survey  Midmonthly,  who  was  back 
at  her  duties  as  APWA  consultant  after 
two  years  of  retirement. 

Mrs.  Springer,  in  summarizing  the  ad- 
ministrators' meeting  as  well  as  the  re- 
gional conference,  chided  the  conferees  for 
the  "climate  of  fear"  she  found  in  their 
sessions.  Rather  than  worrying  about 
what  may  not  happen,  she  said,  the  public 
welfare  administrator's  job  is  to  achieve 
steady  progress;  his  responsibility  is  the 
long  range  program.  She  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  "the  realists  among  us 
haven't  been  as  outspoken  as  they  used 
to  be."  This,  she  indicated,  might  be  a 
sign  of  lack  of  conviction — not  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  of  public  welfare. 
She  spoke  of  the  growth  of  public  wel- 
fare in  the  past  and  how  it  had  been  car- 
ried to  its  present  position  by  the  "pro- 
found conviction"  of  those  who  were  be- 
hind it. 

This  is  no  time  to  "rest  on  our  laurels," 
Mrs.  Springer  warned.  The  battle  is 
not  won  until  the  needs  of  all  people  are 
met  adequately.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  rebirth  of  conviction. 

"Our  strength  for  our  future  is  in  our 
own  hands." 


The  In-Migrant  "Menace" 

JACK  YEAMAN  BRYAN 

The  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation's  director  of  public  relations  tells 
how  a  knowledge  of  facts  helped  to  correct  community  misunderstanding. 


WHAT  sort  of  people  are  in-migrant 
war  workers?  What  health  and 
social  problems  do  they  create?  After 
the  war  is  over,  will  they  put  a  special 
burden  on  social  services?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  bothering  residents  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  emotion  and 
prejudice  have  seriously  influenced  com- 
munity attitudes  toward  newcomers  to 
the  city. 

Therefore,  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed- 
eration decided  last  September  to  make 
a  systematic  inquiry  for  use  in  future 
planning  as  well  as  in  directing  public 
opinion  towards  an  informed  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  This  involved  as- 
sembling statistics  on  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  our  "in-migrant  population" 
and  pulling  together  the  results  of  special 
studies  in  certain  plants.  It  also  required 
interviewing  informed  people  in  industry, 
housing,  health,  and  social  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  carefully  designed 
schedule. 

Cleveland,  of  course,  cannot  be  called 
a  war-boom  town.  It  is,  however,  an 
industrial  center  above  all  else,  and  much 
of  its  industry  has  been  converted  to  war 
manufacture.  Therefore,  the  questions 
people  are  asking  in  Cleveland  about  in- 
migrants  are  probably  not  very  different 
from  those  raised  in  other  communities 
where  industry  has  been  abnormally  ex- 
panded for  war  production.  But  the 
answers  secured  through  the  inquiry  were 
a  surprise  to  many. 

Guesses  Proved  Wrong 
One  striking  discovery  was  the  dis- 
parity between  popular  ideas  about  new- 
comers and  the  considered  opinion  of  in- 
formed observers.  For  instance,  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  in  Cleveland  that  hiring 
for  war  industries  has  swelled  the  city's 
population  enormously.  Actually,  in- 
migrancy  has  failed  to  offset  the  loss  of 
those  who  have  left  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  While  more  than  135,000 
Clevelanders  have  already  left  for  the 
wars,  the  sugar  ration  count  indicates  that 
only  about  100,000  newcomers  have  ar- 
rived since  1940.  Housing  officials  be- 
lieve the  in-migrant  total  may  now  be  as 
high  as  120,000,  but  even  this  figure  in- 
dicates a  temporary  shrinkage  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  study  also  revealed  a  notable  dis- 
agreement between  the  average  person  and 


the  informed  observer  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  newcomers — what  sort 
of  people  they  are,  their  assets  and  lia- 
bilities as  residents  of  our  city.  The  man 
in  the  street  is  apt  to  regard  them — 
particularly  those  he  has  never  met — with 
the  distrust  and  suspicion  he  reserves  for 
all  foreigners  and  other  strangers.  He 
has  a  mind-set  which  tends  to  regard  the 
least  desirable  elements  as  typical.  Though 
he  agrees  that  newcomers  are  needed  for 
the  war  plants,  he  considers  them  as  "riff 
raff"  that  the  city  would  do  well  to  get 
rid  of  as  soon  as  the  emergency  ends. 

This  low  estimate,  of  course,  has  its 
base  in  an  economic  fear.  When  jobs 
become  scarce,  the  outsiders  may  remain 
as  competitors.  If  relief  again  becomes 
a  critical  need  for  the  employable,  they 
may  become  competitors  for  that  also. 

It  is  common  to  link  in-migrancy  solely 
with  precarious  and  inferior  economic 
status — to  think  of  in-migrants  only  as 
unskilled  workmen.  But  many  executives 
and  professionals  now  holding  war-con- 
nected positions  have  migrated  to  Cleve- 
land since  Pearl  Harbor.  They,  also, 
must  be  classed  as  in-migrants  along  with 
the  manual  laborer. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  proportion 
of  in-migrant  laborers  to  the  more  skilled 
and  professional  workers  has  increased  as 
the  emergency  has  lengthened.  In  many 
war  industries  major  and  minor  execu- 
tives, together  with  skilled  workers,  ar- 
rived early  to  help  set  up  war  production 
in  specialized  lines.  They  were  followed 
soon  by  untrained  workers.  Even  so,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  recent  new- 
comers are  nearly  all  manual  laborers. 
.  An  upward  trend  has  been  noted  during 
the  past  year  of  new  arrivals  among  social 
workers,  teachers,  nurses,  physicians,  and 
other  professionals. 

Another  common  misconception  is  that 
in-migrants  include  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  girls  and  women  "on  the  loose." 
Actually,  the  woman's  bureau  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department  has  found 
surprisingly  few  unattached  girls  among 
the  in-migrants.  The  great  majority  of 
girls  among  the  newcomers  have  come  to 
Cleveland  as  part  of  established  family 
groups. 

Although  single  persons  have  dominated 
large  American  migrations  in  the  past, 
the  present  war-connected  shift  of  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  principally  a  movement 
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Net  civilian  migration,  1940  to  1943,  as  charted  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board 


of  families.  At  least  this  is  true  of  the 
picture  in  Cleveland.  Furthermore,  the 
new  families  closely  resemble  the  average 
local  family  in  size,  numbering  about  four 
members.  If  the  man  seeking  employ- 
ment in  war  industry  does  not  bring  his 
family  with  him,  he  usually  sends  for 
them  as  soon  as  he  is  established. 

Statements  are  frequently  heard  to  the 
effect  that  a  very  large  share  of  in-migrant 
war  workers  are  Negroes.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  people  have  this  impression 
is  that  more  Negroes  are  employed  in  the 
downtown  area  than  formerly,  and  that 
colored  residents  have  more  money  with 
which  to  shop  in  the  big  stores.  Actually, 
the  proportion  of  Negroes  among  Cleve- 
land in-migrants  is  slightly  less  than  18 
percent. 

Another  prevalent  error  is  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  majority  of  white  immigrants 
are  "hill-billies"  from  rural  sections  of 
the  South.  Investigation  showed  that  com- 
paratively few  of  them  have  come  from 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  At  two  of  the 
largest  housing  projects  for  war  workers, 
white  families  new  to  Cleveland  were 
found  to  come  preponderantly  from  near- 
by areas — in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan,  with  much  smaller  numbers 
from  such  states  as  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee. 

Records  of  499  families  at  one  of  these 
projects  were  studied  with  particular  care. 
Although  thirty-two  states  are  represented 


among  the  residents  in  that  project,  135 
of  the  sample  were  Clevelanders.  An  ad- 
ditional 155  were  from  Ohio  outside 
Cleveland,  59  from  Pennsylvania,  56 
from  Michigan,  and  the  rest  from  more 
distant  states. 

With  the  Negroes  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent, the  majority  being  from  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  However,  most 
of  them  come  from  urban,  not  rural, 
areas  of  these  states.  Therefore  many, 
already  accustomed  to  city  living  and  to 
working  in  industry,  have  a  background 
which  favors  easy  adjustment  to  city  life. 

The  degree  to  which  in-migrants  may 
be  expected  to  affect  postwar  social  and 
health  problems  evidently  hinges  on  three 
points:  the  number  who  will  remain,  the 
amount  of  employment  open  to  them  after 
reconversion,  their  capacity  to  follow 
standards  of  behavior  acceptable  in  an 
urban  community. 

Will  Migrants  Remain? 

Most  close  observers  queried  were  of 
the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  Negroes 
will  tend  to  remain,  whereas  white  peo- 
ple from  rural  areas  will  tend  to  go 
back  to  their  place  of  origin.  The  reason 
the  rural  white  is  expected  to  return  is 
that  he  is  apt  to  have  difficulties  in  ad- 
justing to  a  big  city.  His  roots  in  his 
home  community  are  deep,  his  relatives 
perhaps  numerous,  and  he  had  always 
been  able  to  "worry  through"  hard  times 


there.  Besides,  he  has  an  established  liking 
for  the  country.  He  is,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  stay  in  the  city  only  so  long  as 
the  wages  are  high. 

Among  the  Negroes,  those  who  were 
brought  in  by  labor  caravans  have  gen- 
erally not  liked  what  they  found  and 
many  have  failed  to  stay  for  any  ap- 
preciable time.  With  those  who  came 
in  on  their  own  accord,  however,  the 
situation  is  different. 

A  rather  large  number  are  from  urban 
areas  in  the  South,  but  few  have  any 
particular  attachment  to  the  towns  they 
have  left.  They  have  come  north  because 
they  already  had  relatives  or  friends  here. 

Furthermore,  once  settled,  they  regard 
Cleveland  as  a  better  place  than  the 
southern  city  they  left  in  which  to  edu- 
cate their  children  and  improve  their  con- 
dition generally.  Even  in  a  depression, 
many  believe,  their  lot  would  be  much 
better  than  in  the  South.  According  to 
resident  Negro  leaders,  if  the  present 
practice  of  keeping  jobs  open  to  Negroes 
is  continued  after  the  war,  70  percent 
will  stay;  if  prewar  discriminations  in 
hiring  are  resumed,  at  least  50  percent 
will  stay. 

The  study  uncovered  completely  op- 
posite views  on  the  part  of  employers  re- 
garding the  efficiency  of  Negro  workers 
and  the  desirability  of  keeping  them  on 
the  payrolls  when  the  emergency  ends. 
The  experience  of  downtown  drug  stores 
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and  restaurants  which  have  hired  Negro 
help  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis  has  not 
been  happy.  Several  industrial  plants, 
too,  especially  those  which  have  used 
caravan-hiring,  have  had  unfortunate  ex- 
periences. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  largest 
plants  have  found  Negroes  so  satisfactory 
in  many  kinds  of  work  that  they  plan  to 
avoid  any  discrimination  whatever  in  the 
future.  Two  large  manufacturers  of  air- 
plane parts,  for  example,  have  found 
Negroes  as  good  workmen  as  whites,  and 
more  careful  to  avoid  absenteeism.  More- 
over, they  have  not  been  troubled  by  fric- 
tion between  whites  and  Negroes  in  work- 
ing hours. 

These  antithetical  views  stem  from  dis- 
similar hiring  policies.  The  two  plants 
which  have  had  successful  experiences 
have  both  hired  on  a  selective  basis  with 
the  cooperation  of  established  Negro  or- 
ganizations. Thus,  men  and  women 
known  to  be  most  reliable  were  brought 
in  first  to  set  the  pace  and  provide  leader- 
ship and  training  for  later  employes. 
Equally  important,  these  plants  have  kept 
the  possibility  of  promotion  open,  and  this 
has  encouraged  more  efficient  effort.  In 
short,  their  reasons  for  avoiding  dis- 
crimination in  the  future  come  from  evi- 
dence in  their  own  experience  that  non- 
discrimination  is  a  good  policy. 

By  contrast,  the  plants  which  put  the 
lowest  estimate  on  Negro  workmen  have 
generally  attempted  to  use  them  only  in 
the  least  desirable  jobs,  such  as  foundry 
work.  Their  chance  of  promotion  is  neg- 
ligible. The  turnover  is  accordingly  high, 
the  efficiency  low.  Consequently,  officials 
in  such  plants  consider  their  negative  feel- 
ing toward  Negroes  confirmed  and  will 
continue  to  hire  them  only  so  long  as  the 
labor  shortage  requires  it. 

Seniority  and  Layoffs 

Unless  the  newcomers,  whether  Negro 
or  white,  remain  employed  after  the  war, 
they  will  probably  quickly  show  a  need 
not  only  for  relief  but  for  other  social 
and  health  services.  But  in  Cleveland, 
it  seems  that  their  need  will  be  little 
greater  than  that  of  workers  with  longer 
residence.  Postwar  employment  in  large 
industries  will  be  much  less  affected  by 
seniority  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Union  officials  and  personnel  managers 
agree  in  declaring  that  seniority  differences 
in  most  war  plants  are  too  small  to  affect 
in-migrants  to  any  great  extent. 

For  instance,  two  thirds  of  the  em- 
ployes at  one  of  the  larger  plants  have 
seniority  of  less  than  two  years — 4,662 
out  of  7,036 — even  though  the  turnover 
at  this  plant  is  lower  than  at  most.  The 
more  stable  of  these  employes,  according 
to  plant  officials,  will  be  kept  on  the  pay- 
rolls after  reconversion,  regardless  of 


whether  they  were  hired  after  1940.  The 
anticipated  shrinkage  is  only  expected  to 
affect  those  women  and  men  who  will 
want  to  stop  work  after  the  emergency, 
plus  a<small  percentage  of  misfits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  in-migrant's 
condition  after  the  war  will  be  affected 
by  his  stability  on  the  job.  In  August 
1943,  the  files  of  166  newly  hired  persons 
at  one  plant  were  pulled  out  at  random 
and  set  aside.  Examined  six  months  later, 
they  showed  that  54  percent  of  the  in- 
migrants  in  this  group  had  quit.  In  No- 
vember of  1943,  215  more  files  of  new 
hires  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Ex- 
amined again  in  May  of  1944,  they 
showed  that  35  percent  had  quit.  Both 
samples  tend  to  corroborate  the  view  that 
many  in-migrants  are  apt  to  shift  from 
job  to  job  rather  quickly.  Their  future 
economic  condition  will  certainly  be  more 
precarious  on  that  account. 

The  question  as  to  whether  these  new- 
comers can  make  satisfactory  adjustments 
in  a  community  like  Cleveland  actually 
is  being  answered  now.  This  is  one  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  put  off  for  "postwar 
consideration." 

Troubles 

In  some  of  the  large  housing  projects 
there  has  been  considerable  friction  be- 
tween established  citizens  and  in-migrants. 
For  instance,  some  residents  complain  that 
in-migrant  children  are  permitted  to  run 
wild.  Many  of  them  are  not  really 
"bad"  as  yet,  but  are  neglected  by  parents 
from  rural  or  semi-rural  areas,  who  are 
not  used  to  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  their 
youngsters.  Other  conflicts  grow  out  of 
neglect  of  yards,  careless  housekeeping, 
leaving  garbage  about  in  cardboard  boxes, 
and  the  like.  But  most  trouble  of  this 
kind  is  due  simply  to  an  ignorance  of  city 
customs  and  of  the  requirements  for  public 
health  in  crowded  areas. 

School  officials,  too,  have  their  troubles 
with  in-migrant  children.  Many  of  them 
who  have  come  from  rural  areas  have  had 
to  be  set  back  a  year  or  so  in  school.  They 
resent  this.  If  they  are  from  outside  the 
state,  they  may  have  stopped  attending 
school  in  their  home  communities  and  do 
not  like  being  forced  to  enroll  again 
under  Ohio's  more  exacting  attendance 
laws.  The  result  is  that  some  of  them 
are  not  easy  to  manage. 

Even  though  an  aggressive  preventive 
and  treatment  program  has  prevented  a 
rise  in  the  total  venereal  disease  rate  in 
Cleveland,  it  is  true  that  a  particularly 
high  rate  has  been  noted  among  new- 
comers. At  the  Charity  Hospital's  syphilis 
clinic,  estimates  indicate  that  nearly  half 
of  the  new  cases  are  in-migrants.  One 
war  plant,  in  examining  a  large  sample 
of  its  employes,  discovered  that  25  per- 


cent of  all  examined  were  syphilitics.  This 
company  was  undoubtedly  more  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  its  venereal  disease  rate  than 
most  others,  because  of  its  use  of  employ- 
ment caravans  to  bring  in  workers  from 
the  South,  but  the  sampling  does  indicate 
the  trend. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  tuberculosis  rate  in  the 
city.  The  current  absence  of  a  rise,  of 
course,  may  be  the  temporary  result  of  im- 
proved economic  conditions.  Despite 
shortages,  high  wages  do  allow  people  to 
buy  wholesome  food,  warm  clothing,  and 
sufficient  fuel.  If  these  gains  should  dis- 
appear, a  postwar  rise  in  the  tuberculosis 
rate  might  be  expected. 

On  other  counts,  too,  signs  point 
towards  trouble  ahead.  Despite  all  that 
may  be  said  to  demonstrate  that  in- 
migrants  are  less  of  a  "menace"  than  com- 
monly pictured,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  underestimate  the  special  problems 
which  they  bring  to  the  community's  wel- 
fare services. 

Of  the  2,440  new  patients  getting  free 
clinic  treatment  at  Charity  Hospital  in 
1943,  18.4  percent  had  been  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  less  than  one  year.  The  net 
number  of  newcomers  for  that  year  was 
57,000  or  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
county's  population.  Thus  from  5  per- 
cent of  the  residents  came  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  clinic  treatment  cases.  Con- 
sequently, the  in-migrant  group  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  three  times  as 
much  free  clinic  care  as  long  term  resi- 
dents. 

What  Cleveland  Thinks 

All  of  these  facts  have  helped  bring 
about  a  new  point  of  view  toward  the 
future  of  the  newcomers  who  have  come 
to  Cleveland  during  the  war.  Time  only 
will  tell,  of  course,  how  many  of  them 
will  remain.  The  most  conservative  guess 
is  20  percent — with  the  probability  of  a 
larger  proportion.  But  undeniably,  those 
who  do  remain  will  constitute  a  net  addi- 
tion to  our  population.  Many  of  them 
will  have  problems  requiring  service  from 
health  and  social  agencies.  These  agencies 
are  already  carrying  excessive  loads,  and 
the  financial  problem  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Nevertheless,  Cleveland  agencies  now 
consider  it  a  gross  error  to  think  of  the 
problems  brought  by  in-migrants  as  not 
belonging  to  Cleveland.  Any  person  who 
stays  as  long  as  a  year  has  probably  lost 
residence  elsewhere,  and  is  legally  a 
Clevelander.  His  problems  are  to  be 
accepted  as  Cleveland's. 

There  is  a  related  view  which  goes 
much  further.  It  argues  that  the  com- 
munity is  fortunate  in  having  in-migrants 
to  perform  emergency  work  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  after  the  war,  to  include  in 
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its  population  those  stable  enough  to  be- 
come residents.  It  sees  the  newcomers 
is  workers  first  of  all,  no  matter  how 
long  they  may  stay.  It  considers  the  in- 
crease in  the  labor  supply  a  prerequisite 
to  future  expansion  for  peacetime  manu- 
facture. It  regards  the  increase  of  the 
wage-earning  population  as  a  stimulant 
to  local  business. 

Though  this  view  may  be  sanguine,  it 
remains  true  that  correction  of  an  in- 
migrant's  health  or  social  defects  is  less 
a  service  to  an  "outsider"  than  a  con- 
tribution to  the  community  itself.  To 
provide  treatment  for  the  venereally  'in- 


fected is  to  create  for  the  city  a  better 
workman,  a  sounder  economic  asset.  To 
persuade  an  illiterate  adult  to  attend  night 
school  is  to  improve  his  civic  contribution. 
To  instruct  children  in  respect  for  the 
feelings,  convenience,  and  health  of  a 
close  neighbor  is  to  assure  the  city  of  a 
more  agreeable  future  resident. 

Instead  of  disowning  the  in-migrants  as 
a  menace  from  the  outside,  instead  of 
sitting  back  and  hoping  that  at  least  the 
worst  of  them  will  leave,  Cleveland  is 
beginning  now  to  make  plans  for  helping 
them  fulfill  the  opportunities  of  good 
citizenship. 


When  Pin-Setters  Are  Children 

KATE  CLUGSTON 

The  flagrant  exploitation  of  children  in  bowling  alleys,  described 
by  a  former  staff  member  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


LAST  winter  in  Connecticut,  twelve- 
year-old  Joe  lost  two  fingers  when 
le  was  too  groggy  with  sleep  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  fast-moving  ball.  In 
Dayton,  Ohio,  George  was  hit  on  the 
lead  by  a  bowling  pin.  In  Baltimore, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
seventeen  boys  under  sixteen  (one  of  them 
only  twelve)  were  hurt  by  balls  or  flying 
>ins.  Some  got  knocked  out  for  a  few 
minutes  from  blows  on  the  head,  while 
others  reported  smashed  fingers  or  bruised 
eet.  In  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  thirteen- 
year-old  Ed  was  hit  in  the  abdomen  by 
a  ball  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  suffer- 
ng  with  internal  injuries.  Worst  case 
of  all,  early  last  January,  John  had  his 
>ack  broken  while  working  for  a  Niagara 
Tails  proprietor  who,  a  year  before,  had 
>een  warned  against  illegal  employment 
of  boys.  These  unfortunate  children  were 
all  pin-setters  working  legally  or  illegally 
n  the  bowling  alleys  of  the  nation. 

Back  in  the  small  Indiana  town  where 
.  grew  up,  the  bowling  alley  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  den  of  iniquity.  If  there 
was  one,  it  was  probably  in  back  of  the 
pool  room.  But  today  things  are  dif- 
erent.  Since  our  entry  into  World  War 
.1,  the  bowling  alley  has  all  at  once  be- 
come one  of  our  most  respectable  neigh- 
jorhood  centers.  Tired  businessmen  bowl 
at  night  to  iron  out  their  physical  and 
mental  kinks.  Both  men  and  women  war 
workers,  just  off  the  swing  shift  at  any 
time  from  eleven  at  night  to  three  in  the 
morning,  clamor  first  for  food,  then  for 
a  good  game  of  candlepin  or  tenpins,  be- 
:ore  they  feel  sufficiently  relaxed  to  go 
ionic  to  bed.  With  younger  war  work- 
ers, the  bowling  alley  is  a  place  where 
unmarried  men  and  women  on  the  night 
shift  can  meet  safely,  after  movies  and 


the  better  sort  of  dance  halls  are  closed. 
As  compared  with  the  honky-tonk,  it  rep- 
resents respectability  plus. 

The  bowling  alley  proprietor  has  all  at 
once  become  a  pillar  of  the  community. 
An  Albany  sports  columnist  estimated  a 
short  time  ago  that  there  are  15,000,000 
bowlers  now  in  the  United  States  and 
about  7,750  alley  beds  in  New  York  State 
alone. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  back  in 
Indiana,  when  it  was  considered  hardly 
possible  for  a  girl  to  walk  past  the  bowling 
alley  without  being  corrupted,  to  some  of 
the  present  bally-hoo,  which  promises 
women  bowlers  health,  beauty,  and  total 
elimination  of  thick  waists  and  fat  hands. 

The  Pin  Boys 

One  thing  only  remains  unchanged : 
the  pin  boy — except  that  in  the  old  days, 
at  least  in  Indiana,  the  bowlers  often  used 
to  set  up  their  own  pins.  If  the  elimina- 
tion of  pin  boys  were  suggested  today, 
particularly  on  the  night  shift,  the  person 
making  the  suggestion  would  be  accused 
of  trying  to  sabotage  the  recreation  of 
our  soldiers  and  war  workers  or  of  in- 
terfering with  private  enterprise. 

Boys  like  to  set  up  pins,  it  is  said. 
Their  parents  are  delighted.  Pin-setting 
keeps  the  kids  off  the  streets  late  at  night 
when  fathers  and  mothers  are  out  work- 
ing on  the  graveyard  shift.  In  Newport 
News,  when  a  bowling  alley  proprietor 
was  being  fined  for  employing  several 
children  of  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
until  eleven  at  night,  the  boys'  parents 
appeared  in  court,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
employer,  and  insisted  that  their  sons' 
poor  school  attendance  could  be  explained 
by  "other  factors." 

Teachers,  however,  tell  quite  a  different 


story.  So  did  the  school  board  in  Jackson, 
Mich.  In  banning  permits,  which  would 
allow  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  pin 
boys  to  work  till  1 1  P.M.,  these  city 
fathers  pointed  out  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  paying  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, while  students  who  work  till  eleven, 
twelve  or  occasionally  as  late  as  3  A.M., 
in  bowling  alleys,  fall  asleep  at  school. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  on  record  cases  of  children  who  work 
so  late  at  night  that  they  have  time  for 
only  three  or  four  hours  sleep  before 
going  to  school  the  next  morning.  Take 
just  one  example,  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau:  A  twelve-old  Balti- 
more pin-setter  spends  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  hours  a  week  on  the  job,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  a  full  school  program. 
This  means  that  on  .only  one  night  in 
seven  is  he  in  bed  before  midnight. 

The  number  of  fines  levied  upon  owners 
of  bowling  alleys  because  of  illegal  em- 
ployment of  boys,  and  occasionally  of  girls, 
has  risen  rapidly  since  1941.  But  con- 
victions are  sometimes  hard  to  obtain.  In 
St.  Louis,  school  children  of  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  not  only  are  illegal- 
ly employed  in  violation  of  city,  state,  and 
federal  codes,  but  are  paid  only  when 
they  are  actually  setting  up  pins,  and  not 
for  the  many  hours  they  must  spend  hang- 
ing around  in  idleness. 

Two  years  ago,  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
one  "fatherly"  owner  of  a  bowling  alley 
had  set  up  cots  in  a  back  room  where  he 
was  hiding  and  exploiting  two  fourteen- 
year-old  runaways  from  New  Haven. 
Early  last  year,  a  Chicago  proprietor  was 
fined  $200  for  letting  a  fourteen-year-old 
work,  eat,  and  sleep  in  his  bowling  alley, 
while  the  boy's  frantic  parents  were  hunt- 
ing everywhere  for  him.  Robert,  who 
was  not  well,  said  that  he  ran  away  be- 
cause he  didn't  like  doctors! 

The  unnatural  hours  kept  by  the  young 
pin-setters  cause  not  only  loss  of  sleep 
and  essential  education,  but  also  provide 
a  fertile  soil  for  youthful  delinquencies. 
They  eat  mostly  at  chili  parlors  or  hot 
dog  stands,  because  their  hours  are  too 
irregular  for  meals  at  home.  Midnight 
frequently  finds  them  keyed  up  and  ex- 
cited, with  money  in  their  pockets.  They 
visit  all-night  honky-tonks  and  spend  their 
money  on  pinball  machines,  cigarettes,  and 
soft  drinks,  or  even  liquor.  Two  Cleve- 
land pin  boys,  after  working  till  two- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  amused  themselves 
one  night  by  "pulling"  fire  alarms. 

For  years,  in  most  of  the  states,  laws 
regulating  "hazardous  occupations"  have 
covered  pin  boys.  Before  the  war,  twenty- 
one  states  had  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen 
years  for  pin-setters  and  in  five  states 
(Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin)  the  mini- 
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mum  was  eighteen.  In  sixteen  of  the 
other  twenty-two  states  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  there  were  laws  regulating 
such  work  at  night,  which  usually  set  six 
or  seven  in  the  evening  as  quitting  time 
for  employes  under  sixteen.  Actually,  only 
six  states  permitted  children  under  six- 
teen to  work  late  at  night  in  bowl- 
ing alleys — Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

However,  since  1940  ten  states  have 
relaxed  their  bowling  alley  restrictions, 
either  by  law  or  by  state  ruling.  Already, 
all  the  five  states  with  an  eighteen-year 
standard  have  lowered  their  minimum  to 
sixteen,  fifteen,  or  fourteen  years.  In  In- 
diana, two  years  ago,  an  attempt  by  the 
legislators  to  permit  pin  boys  under  six- 
teen to  work  until  1 1  P.M.,  for  seven  days 
a  week  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Washington,  the  sixteen-year  minimum 
has  been  reduced  to  fourteen,  and  in 
Delaware  the  fourteen  year  minimum  has 
been  reduced  to  twelve.  Most  of  these 
age  relaxations  permit  night  work  up  to 
11  or  12  P.M.  Nor  is  this  the  end.  Last 
winter  New  Jersey,  which  had  already 
lowered  its  eighteen-year  minimum  to  six- 
teen years,  sought  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
duce it  to  fourteen  years.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  may  confidently  and  un- 
happily expect,  it  is  that  further  legislative 
inroads  will  be  attempted,  and  that  the  ac- 
tual employment  age,  which  always  is  sev- 
eral years  under  the  legal  age,  will  drop. 

The  job  of  pin-setting,  as  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  points  out,  involves 


more  physical  strain  than  the  casual  ob- 
server might  believe.  After  a  player  has 
shot  the  balls,  the  pin  boy  must  step  down 
into  the  pit,  pick  up  and  reset  the  pins, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  pin-setting 
equipment.  He  must  also  lift  the  balls 
to  the  return  track  and  send  them  back 
to  the  players.  In  the  game  of  duckpins, 
if  the  boy  works  for  two  teams  of  five 
players,  he  will,  in  the  course  of  a  forty 
or  forty-five  minute  game,  set  up  1,000 
pins,  and  lift  300  balls  weighing  about 
three  and  a  half  pounds  apiece.  In  candle- 
pin  bowling,  the  balls  and  pins  are  usually 
lighter.  In  tenpins,  the  pins  are  heavier 
and  the  balls  weigh  sixteen  pounds. 

Danger 

Stand  and  wrtch  a  pin  boy  sitting 
nonchalantly  on  the  ball  rack  partition 
between  two  alleys  and  letting  his  legs 
dangle  into  the  alley  gutter.  The  rack, 
which  is  only  about  six  inches  across  and 
three  feet  high,  contains  an  indented  track 
on  which  the  pin  boy  places  the  balls  in 
order  that  they  may  roll  back  to  the  player 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  alley.  Although 
he  sits  facing  the  bowler,  so  that  he  is 
apparently  in  a  strategic  position  for  get- 
ting his  legs  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry, 
when  a  fast-coming  ball  shoots  toward 
him  there  is  obvious  danger  of  his  at  least 
being  hit  by  a  flying  pin.  One  manager 
was  heard  to  minimize  the  danger  by  in- 
sisting that  because  the  boy  was  sitting 
slightly  ahead  of  the  pins  there  was  not 
really  much  danger  of  his  being  struck. 
Yet  a  little  later  this  same  manager 


blurted  out  the  story  of  a  "lady"  bowler, 
who  first  struck  down  some  pins,  then 
rolling  a  "wild"  fourth  ball,  bruised  the 
leg  of  the  pin  boy,  who  was  already 
setting  up  pins  for  the  next  bowler.  The 
proprietor  even  admitted  that  if  a  man 
had  rolled  the  unexpected  fourth  ball,  the 
pin  boy  might  have  been  badly  hurt. 

Nothing  shocks  a  manager  more  than 
to  be  asked  whether  bowlers  on  the  night 
shift  should  not  set  up  their  own  pins. 
He  insists  that  if  he  were  to  make  any 
such  suggestion,  he  would  lose  all  his 
patrons.  He  points  out  that  there  would 
never  be  enough  bowling  frames  to  hold 
the  pins  available  at  exactly  the  right 
minute  or,  even  if  there  should  be,  the 
average  clumsy,  inexperienced  bowler 
would  never  be  agile  enough  to  keep  from 
being  hit.  In  that  case,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  all  the  doctors'  bills? 

Why  Not  Rationing 

Nevertheless,  most  proprietors  are  un- 
willing to  do  the  necessary  foot  work 
involved  in  going  out  and  hunting  for 
adult  help.  And  yet  I  have  heard  of 
one  employer  who  was  evidently  more 
ambitious  than  his  neighbors,  who  went 
out  into  the  by-ways  and  the  hedges,  like 
the  man  in  the  Bible,  and  by  striking  up 
conversations  with  young  men  from  a 
nearby  university,  had  so  many  pin  boys 
that  he  made  a  tidy  business  of  lending 
his  extras  to  the  other  alleys.  Moreover, 
he  gave  each  boy  a  thorough  training  in 
pin-setting  before  allowing  him  to  work. 

Granted  that  the  labor  problem  is 
acute.  But  wartime  shortages  have  taught 
us  to  ration  many  necessities  and  luxuries. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  too  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  night  shift  to  ration 
themselves  on  pin  boys.  If  the  bowlers 
are  tired,  so  are  the  pin  boys,  and  with 
the  youngsters  it  is  not  just  a  question 
of  momentary  fatigue;  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  the  health  and  intelligence  of  a 
whole  generation.  We  all  want  our 
youngsters  to  feel  that  they  are  taking 
a  responsible  part  in  this  universal  war. 
But  is  pin-setting  a  more  essential  war 
activity  than  education? 

True,  only  a  few  of  the  generation 
which  is  now  growing  up  set  pins.  But 
pin-setting  is  not  the  only  dead-end  job 
at  which  young  people  are  wearing  them- 
selves out  night  after  night.  It  is  sympto- 
matic, like  chills  and  fever  and  spots. 
These  children  now  working  at  jobs 
which  teach  them  nothing  and  imperil 
their  health  will  someday  have  to  earn 
a  living  in  a  world  which  will  provide 
few  opportunities  for  persons  without 
skill  or  knowledge. 

Who,  then,  will  they  blame  for  the 
handicap  of  ignorance  which  may  tie 
them  to  routine  jobs  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives? 
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Regardless  of  Race 

KATHRYN  J.  SAMPLE 

The  National  Travelers  Aid  Association's  field  supervisor  for  Negro 
services  tells  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  make 
equal  USO-Travelers  Aid  services  available  to  all  who  need  them. 


THOUSANDS  of  Negroes  who  have 
never  traveled  before  are  now  using 
trains  and  buses  and  encountering  dif- 
ficulties new  to  them.  Negro  servicemen 
and  war  production  workers  and  the 
families  of  both  have  an  intensified  need 
for  the  assistance  which  USO-Travelers 
Aid  Service  is  prepared  to  give. 

The  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, a  USO  member  agency,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  serving  the 
traveler  in  difficulty  without  regard  to 
race,  creed  or  color.  But  in  its  efforts 
to  translate  this  policy  into  practice,  the 
organization  has  run  into  a  number 
of  obstacles  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  complete  success. 

It  was  the  great  increase  of  travel 
among  all  types  of  people  during  the  war 
that  brought  Travelers  Aid  into  the  USO 
to  set  up  two  types  of  services  in  the  main 
junctures  of  wartime  travel  lines.  [See 
"America  on  the  Move,"  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Surrey  Midmonthly,  November 
1943.]  These  are  the  USO-Travelers  Aid 
service  units  to  offer  information  and  case- 
work assistance  and  the  troops-in-transit 
lounges  established  in  railway  and  bus 
terminals  for  the  comfort  of  servicemen 
en  route. 

The  Travelers  Aid  has  always  en- 
couraged its  local  affiliates  to  provide 
equal  services  to  Negroes  and  whites.  But 
the  war  has  placed  a  new  accent  on  ser- 
vice to  Negroes.  In  communities  where 
there  has  long  been  a  set  pattern  of  Negro 
segregation,  the  question  of  providing 
either  of  its  services  adequately  for  the 
Negro  has  taxed  the  skill  and  adminis- 
trative ability  of  agency  personnel. 

Office  Difficulties 

In  many  small  towns  adjacent  to  large 
army  posts,  the  railway  or  bus  terminal  is 
not  big  enough  to  offer  space  suitable  for 
Travelers  Aid  offices  as  well  as  for  its 
station  desks.  Therefore,  the  first  prac- 
tical decision  is  the  selection  of  quarters 
close  by.  This  involves  inquiring  of  the 
building  management  whether  or  not 
Negroes  are  free  to  come  into  the  build- 
ing and,  if  there  is  a  Negro  caseworker 
on  the  staff,  whether  she  can  share  in  the 
office  space  and  have  use  of  the  elevator, 
rest  rooms,  and  other  facilities. 

The  objective  is  to  find  a  neighborhood 
where  Negroes  will  feel  free  to  come,  and 
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a  common  waiting  room  where  all  persons 
in  need  of  service  may  wait  in  comfort. 
There  are  many  cities,  of  course,  where 
success  in  this  respect  has  been  achieved; 
where  travelers,  irrespective  of  color,  sit 
together  as  they  wait  to  talk  with  a 
worker,  and  where  a  Negro  worker  shares 
the  office  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  and 
has  the  use  of  all  building  facilities.  But 
in  many  communities,  there  have  had  to 
be  compromises  with  the  ideal. 

In  some  places  where  USO-Travelers 
Aid  services  were  established  some  time 
before  services  to  Negroes  were  in  major 
demand,  the  offices  have  been  set  up  in 
hotels  or  other  buildings  where  normally 
even  the  Negro  staff  member  was  not 
entirely  free  to  go.  In  one  such  com- 
munity, where  a  local  manager  had  agreed 
to  allow  Negroes  in  the  building  for  USO 
services,  Negro  volunteers  at  the  railway 
station  used  to  refer  Negro  servicemen 
who  needed  casework  service  to  the  hotel 
office.  But  many  of  them  never  showed 
up  at  the  hotel — or  if  they  got  as  far  as 
the  door  would  not  go  in.  Consequently, 
the  volunteers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  solution  was  a  separate  waiting 
room  for  Negroes,  with  a  Negro  case- 
worker. This  idea  was  opposed  at  first 
'  as  being  a  segregated  service  both  by  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association  and 
by  the  Negro  leaders  in  the  community; 
but  after  other  methods  had  been  tried 
unsuccessfully,  it  was  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  the  Negro  travelers. 

Office  location  has  at  times  influenced 
the  hiring  of  office  personnel.  In  one 
unit,  where  there  was  a  Negro  staff 
worker,  need  arose  for  additional  steno- 
graphic help.  Applicants  for  the  job  ap- 
parently told  the  community  that  white 
stenographers  were  expected  to  accept 
work  from  the  Negro  worker.  There 
were  telephone  calls  asking  if  this  were 
true,  and  some  people,  apparently  curious 
to  see  for  themselves,  peered  in  the 
windows.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
building  management  announced  that  the 
Travelers  Aid  would  have  to  change  its 
practice  or  vacate  the  offices,  since  other 
tenants  had  complained.  A  Negro  steno- 
grapher was  employed. 

Terminal  Services 

USO-Travelers   Aid   services   actually 
have  been  offered  to  Negroes  in  the  ma- 


jority of  railway  and  bus  terminals  where 
service  is  given  to  whites.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  facilities  are  equal. 
The  physical  equipment  for  Travelers  Aid 
services  in  the  Negro  and  in  the  white 
waiting  rooms  usually  reflects  the  same 
disparity  as  do  the  general  station  accom- 
modations for  the  two  groups. 

True,  some  railroad  officials,  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  have  stipulated  that  the 
equipment  for  Travelers  Aid  shall  be  the 
same  for  both  waiting  rooms,  and  often 
Travelers  Aid  has  been  aided  by  the 
railroads  in  making  the  Negro  room  more 
sanitary  and  attractive.  But,  in  contrast, 
there  are  Negro  waiting  rooms  so  over- 
crowded that  there  is  no  possible  space 
for  even  a  Travelers  Aid  desk  and  chair. 
Frequently,  though  transportation  officials 
are  willing  to  install  the  service,  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  Negro  waiting  rooms.  Space, 
of  course,  is  often  a  problem  in  white 
waiting  rooms  also,  but  usually  to  a 
lesser  degree. 

In  a  few  extreme  instances,  com- 
munities have  been  unwilling  to  see  any 
sort  of  service  for  Negroes  set  up  or  to 
permit  them  to  seek  aid  from  the  Travel- 
ers Aid  desk  in  the  white  section  of  the 
terminal. 

USO  Lounges 

The  same  pattern  of  obstacles  and  op- 
portunity appears  in  the  provision  of  USO 
lounges  for  Negroes.  Many  railroad  of- 
ficials have  been  more  than  generous.  In 
two  instances,  one  in  Texas  and  the  other 
in  Alabama,  the  railroads  have  given  space 
for  Negro  lounges,  although  there  is  none 
for  whites,  because  the  Negro  need  is 
greater. 

One  southern  city  for  a  while  was 
able  to  boast  proudly  that  it  had  a  troops- 
in-transit  lounge  shared  by  both  Negro 
and  white  serviceman.  However,  since 
community  attitudes  did  not  permit  the 
use  of  Negro  volunteers  in  the  lounge, 
white  volunteers  served  both  groups. 
They  invited  Negro  servicemen  into  the 
lounge  from  the  Negro  waiting  room 
and  served  them  refreshments  along  with 
the  white  servicemen.  Many  of  the 
Negro  boys  would  go  into  the  lounge 
and  accept  the  coffee  and  doughnuts 
and  then  would  wend  their  way  quietly 
out  of  the  door  and  back  to  the  Negro 
waiting  room.  After  several  months,  the 
Negro  community,  aware  of  the  lack 
of  ease  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  sol- 
diers, decided  that  the  joint  lounge  was 
not  meeting  their  needs,  and  so  requested 
a  separate  lounge  for  Negroes. 

In  instances  where  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  space  within  a  terminal 
for  a  lounge  that  can  be  used  by  Negroes, 
the  task  of  finding  reasonable  space  has 
challenged  the  resourcefulness  of  the  USO 
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council,  Travelers  Aid  staff,  and  the  com- 
munity. 

A  lounge  intended  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  relaxation  'to  traveling  service 
people  between  trains  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose if  it  is  not  close  to  the  railway  or 
bus  station.  When  the  station  is  in  a 
strictly  white  neighborhood,  the  search 
for  quarters  is  often  discouraging,  for 
landlords  are  often  reluctant  to  rent  their 
property  for  use  by  Negroes.  On  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  of  landlords, 
however,  have  been  white  property  owners 
who  have  defied  their  neighbors  and  either 
rented  or  donated  room  for  a  lounge. 

White  Volunteers 

Volunteers  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
are,  through  their  Travelers  Aid  work, 
participating  for  the  first  time  in  an  inter- 
racial undertaking.  Therefore,  in  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  white  volunteers 
to  serve  at  the  information  desks  or  in 
the  station  lounges,  the  Travelers  Aid 
has  a  grave  responsibility  to  instill  accept- 
ance of  the  policy  of  service  to  all  races. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  the  pro- 
gram well  enough  so  that  the  Negro 
clients  they  serve  are  accorded  the  same 
courtesies  as  other  clients;  so  that  the 
Negro  worker  is  respected  by  them  as  any 
other  member  of  the  professional  staff ;  so 
that  they  come  to  feel  a  fellowship  with 
the  Negro  volunteers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  service. 

This  has  not  always  been  easy.  Some 
volunteers  have  resigned  when  they  rea- 
lized that  the  agency  served  Negro  clients. 
Others  have  refused  to  work  in  an  office 
where  Negro  caseworkers  are  employed. 


Plans  for  joint  institutes  or  meetings  for 
white  and  Negro  volunteers  have  in  many 
instances  had  to  be  abandoned. 

But  such  difficulties  have  sometimes 
been  overcome.  In  one  southern  city, 
where  Negro  soldiers  are  served  coffee  and 
doughnuts  by  the  white  volunteers  in  the 
white  lounge,  Negro  soldiers  arriving  on 
morning  trains  are  invited  to  come  into 
the  white  waiting  room  for  coffee — or  the 
white  volunteers  take  it  to  them.  Every- 
one, volunteers  and  passers-by,  seems  to 
accept  this  practice  in  a  matter-of-fact 
manner,  as  though  it  were  customary 
rather  than  the  unprecedented  pattern  it 
represents  in  that  community.  In  Florida 
recently,  there  were  volunteer  institutes 
with  joint  meetings  of  the  Negroes  and 
whites,  and  in  one  of  these  there  was  not 
even  segregated  seating. 

In  most  communities  in  the  North  and 
West,  Negro  and  white  volunteers  share 
in  training.'  In  a  few  instances,  they  also 
share  in  the  service,  for  the  most  part  at 
information  desks  rather  than  in  lounges. 
However,  in  one  New  Jersey  city  the 
Travelers  Aid  has  its  Negro  volunteers 
completely  integrated  into  the  service, 
Negroes  and  whites  serving  at  the  same 
time  at  the  information  desk  in  the 
terminal  as  well  as  in  the  lounge. 

Negro  Volunteers 

Where  the  demand  for  services  by 
Negroes  has  not  warranted  the  employ- 
ment of  a  full  time  Negro  caseworker, 
the  unit  directors  have  tried  to  develop 
a  Negro  volunteer  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  information  and  direction 
at  terminal  points. 


Such  a  program  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  units  located  where  segregation 
is  the  pattern.  Even  if  the  white  pro- 
fessional staff  were  able  to  give  complete 
coverage  in  Negro  waiting  rooms,  it 
would  not  be  as  effective  as  service  given 
by  Negroes,  whether  professional  or 
volunteer. 

A  great  deal  of  consistent  effort  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  reach  the  representative 
members  of  the  Negro  community  and  im- 
press them  with  the  agency's  sincerity  in 
wishing  to  serve  Negroes.  It  involves 
meeting  with  organized  groups,  such  as 
the  Ministerial  Alliance,  women's  clubs, 
businessmen's  clubs,  and  other  Negro  civic 
organizations,  to  interpret  the  services  to 
them  and  to  ask  for  their  participation  in 
passing  the  word  along  to  other  groups 
or  in  serving  as  volunteers  themselves. 
The  directors  have  learned  that  they  must 
give  their  Negro  volunteers,  who  have 
never  previously  shared  a  community  en- 
terprise with  white  people,  constant  reas- 
surance that  they  are  accepted  by  them 
and  by  the  agency.  In  this  respect  Negro 
volunteers  are  much  like  white  volunteers 
who  also  require  some  recognition  and 
personal  attention.  The  Travelers  Aid's 
success  in  reaching  well-qualified  Negro 
volunteers  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  accorded  respect  as 
individuals. 

Advisory  Committees 

Each  USO-Travelers  Aid  service  unit 
has  an  advisory  committee,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  select  members  who  ac- 
cept the  policy  of  non-discrimination  and 
who  represent  the  varied  interests  of  the 
community.  However,  while  some  ad- 
visory committees  are  sincerely  interested 
in  serving  Negroes,  others  merely  accept 
the  necessity.  Few  include  a  Negro  rep- 
resentative. 

Geographical  location  is  not  always  an 
indication  of  racial  attitudes.  In  a  north- 
eastern city  about  two  months  ago,  the 
local  Travelers  Aid  director  carefully  in- 
terpreted the  agency's  policy  to  her  ad- 
visory committee,  and  suggested  that  the 
committee  include  Negro  representation, 
but  the  proposal  was  completely  rejected. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  South  has 
come  an  enthusiastic  report  that  an  in- 
terracial advisory  committee  has  met  and 
had  "a  highly  successful  meeting." 

From  the  West  Coast  recently  came 
this  report: 

"At  the  September  meeting  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  the  question  of  Negro 
staff  for  the  Travelers  Aid  office  was  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  felt  as  a  group 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  or 
more  Negroes  on  the  staff  and  that  they 
should  work  on  the  same  basis  as  others 
and  that  there  should  be  no  segregated 
case  load.  They  were  cognizant  of  the 
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fact  that  there  might  be  individual  dif- 
ficulties, but  felt  that  these  should  be  met 
on  an  individual  basis." 

When  the  advisory  committee  contains 
no  Negro  representative,  responsibility  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Travelers  Aid 
program  to  the  Negro  community  rests 
with  the  unit  director.  The  director  of 
the  Negro  USO  club,  the  Negro  clergy, 
the  leaders  of  Negro  civic  and  social 
groups  are  effective  channels  to  the  Negro 
community.  These  groups  can  break  down 
many  of  the  misconceptions  on  the  part 
of  Negroes  toward  the  service. 

Staff  Members 

When  a  Negro  worker  is  assigned  to 
a  Travelers  Aid  unit,  the  director  strives, 
irrespective  of  community  custom,  to  have 
her  become  one  of  the  staff  in  the  fullest 
sense  possible;  to  insure  for  her  at  least 
professional  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  other  staff  members;  to  see  that  the 
title  used  in  addressing  her  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  for  other  staff 
members. 

The  director  tries  to  provide  compar- 
able desk  and  office  space  and  stenographic 
service  to  all  staff  members.  In  only  two 
instances  on  record  has  there  been  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  clerical  staff. 
In  both  of  these,  locally  employed  secre- 
taries objected  openly  to  taking  short- 
hand dictation  from  a  Negro  worker.  To 
our  knowledge,  in  every  other  unit  with 
interracial  staffs  the  relations  are  excel- 
lent. 

In  spite  of  the  best  intentions  on  the 
part  of  directors,  the  Negro  worker  is 
isolated  to  some  degree  from  the  staff 
and  unit  activity.  Although  she  may  share 
the  main  office,  there  are  many  activities 
from  which  she  is  completely  shut  off. 
For  example,  in  one  town  the  worker 
was  excluded  from  the  unit's  anniversary 
celebration  because  it  took  the  form  of  a 
garden  party. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  exercise  care 
lest  the  employment  of  a  Negro  case- 
worker be  misinterpreted  by  the  Negro 
community  as  a  measure  to  segregate 
Negro  services,  or  by  the  white  com- 
munity as  a  measure  precluding  the  con- 
tinued serving  of  Negro  clients  by  the 
white  staff. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  close  relationship  between 
the  Negro  volunteer  and  the  white  pro- 
fessional staff — particularly  where  there 
is  a  Negro  worker  on  the  staff.  The 
Negro  volunteers  identify  themselves  so 
completely  with  the  Negro  worker  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
have  any  free  time.  They  persist  in  call- 
ing her  on  case  situations,  despite  all 
efforts  to  have  them  consult  the  white 
caseworker  on  duty. 

The  director  of  a  Louisiana  unit  has 
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A  Negro  volunteer  on  night  duty  at  a  USO  lounge  answers  numerous  GI  inquiries 


achieved  a  successful  method  of  meeting 
this  problem.  In  this  unit,  in  which  all 
the  caseworkers  rotate  on  the  night  shift 
at  the  office,  the  director  makes  a  special 
effort  to  visit  frequently  the  Negro  in- 
take points  at  the  bus  and  railway  termi- 
nals to  talk  with  the  volunteer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  on  duty.  In  getting  to  know 
each  volunteer  individually  in  this  way, 
she  has  managed  to  establish  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Negro  volunteers  in 
the  white  workers.  The  returns  have 
been  large  in  terms  of  increased  referrals 
to  the  other  staff  members  when  the 
Negro  worker  is  off  duty. 

Clients  and  Services 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  obstacle 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  truly  non-dis- 
criminatory service  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  profes- 
sional workers  themselves  possess  racial 
prejudice.  By  their  own  admission,  some 
workers  have  discovered  deep-seated  feel- 
ings within  themselves  of  which  they  were 
unaware  before  their  experience  with  the 
USO-Travelers  Aid.  Some  of  these  work- 
ers are  in  real  conflict  over  their  dis- 
covery ;  others  have  persuaded  themselves 
into  believing  that  it  is  possible  to  assert 
their  "professional  self"  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  other  inner  self — and  still  work 


effectively  with  Negroes. 

The  majority  of  Negroes,  being  little 
traveled,  have  not  known  the  Travelers 
Aid  previously  and  regard  it  as  a  new 
service,  born  of  USO.  The  few  who 
had  some  pre-war  knowledge  of  Travelers 
Aid  Societies,  in  many  instances  had  as- 
sumed that  the  service  was  not  for  them. 
It  has,  therefore,  taken  a  great  deal  of 
painstaking  interpretation  to  make  the  ser- 
vice known  to  the  community  so  that 
Negroes  will  avail  themselves  of  it  when 
in  need.  Even  assurance  that  they  will 
be  treated  sympathetically  by  a  white  case- 
worker cannot  always  break  down  their 
reluctance  nor  reconcile  their  conflicting 
feelings.  To  many  Negroes  it  is  a  new 
experience  to  ask  anyone,  especially  a 
white  stranger,  to  help  him  in  any  way 
on  the  basis  of  his  individual  need,  rather 
than  in  exchange  for  employment,  past  or 
future. 

Even  the  strongest  attempts  at  in- 
terpretation are  sometimes  unable  to  over- 
come these  anxieties.  When  there  is  no 
Negro  worker  on  the  staff  many  Negroes 
in  need  of  travel  service  do  not  get  it. 

The  Negro  often  prefers  to  seek  counsel 
from  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  Negro 
waiting  room  rather  than  to  ask  aid  of 
someone  cloaked  with  the  authority 'of  an 
organization.  It  is  slow  work  to  con- 
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vince  him  that  he  can  be  helped  with 
accurate  knowledge  and  a  real  kindliness 
by  Travelers  Aid.  Ticket  agents,  pressed 
as  they  are  these  days,  have  no  time  for 
involved  travel  explanations.  The  Negro 
traveler  has  often  been  routed  wrongly 
because  of  the  uncertain  phrasing  of  his 
questions.  Then,  there  is  the  widespread 
tendency  to  let  the  Negro  wait  when 
there  are  white  passengers  expecting  first 
attention. 

Housing  is  perhaps  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  Travelers  Aid  service  today. 
In  many  places  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
administer.  The  units  are  located  around 
army  camps  and  industrial  plants,  where 
the  housing  shortage  is  acute  for  both 
Negroes  and  whites.  Housing  for  Negroes 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  special  problem, 
such  as  families  with  babies,  or  persons 
with  physical  disabilities.  In  a  New 
Jersey  town,  the  caseworkers  had  to  send 
Negro  wives  to  New  York  City  for  ac- 
commodations until  a  house  to  house  sur- 
vey and  a  personal  appeal  for  rooms  could 
be  made  covering  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation of  over  2,000.  The  results  proved 
that  the  effort  was  worthwhile. 

In  a  New  England  town  containing 
only  one  resident  Negro  family,  a  com- 
mittee of  lay  persons  organized  to  do 
something  about  housing  for  Negro  ser- 
vicemen's wives.  The  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
justify  their  statement  to  the  Negro  sol- 
dier that  no  homes  were  available.  As 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
and  the  USO-Travelers  Aid  staff,  about 
twenty  rooms  in  white  homes  are  avail- 
able to  the  wives  of  Negro  servicemen. 

Unattached  girls  picked  up  by  the  local 
police  in  military  areas  are  classified  by 
Travelers  Aid  as  "girls  in  need  of  social 
protection."  Local  police  authorities  are 
often  harsh  or  indifferent  toward  these 
girls,  especially  when  they  are  Negroes. 
Travelers  Aid  tries  to  work  cooperatively 
with  police  or  venereal  disease  hospitals  in 
planning  for  the  non-resident  girl.  One 
community  insisted  on  the  employment  of 
a  Negro  caseworker  to  help  the  Negro 
girls,  being  unwilling  to  let  the  white 
staff  member  work  with  them. 

A  New  Understanding 
Only  the  socially  blind  can  close  their 
eyes  to  the  many  tradition-bred  difficulties 
to  Negro  services.  But  similarly,  only  the 
most  unperceiving  could  fail  to  note  and 
rejoice  that  in  some  areas  determined 
efforts  have  resulted  in  improved  services 
and  have  effected  a  leavening  within  the 
field  of  race  relations.  Men  and  women, 
Negro  and  white,  who  have  experienced 
the  genuine  satisfactions  inherent  in  the 
practice  of  real  democracy  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  retain  their  new-found  un- 
derstanding in  the  postwar  period. 


The  Blind  Are  Not  Apart 

M.  MICHAEL  GEFFNER 

A  social  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  reminds  us  that  these  handicapped  persons  are  individuals. 


INHERE  is  an  old  tale  about  a  blind 
man,  walking  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  carrying  a  lighted  lantern  in  his 
hand.  Astonished,  people  asked  him  why 
he  carried  a  light,  since  he  could  not  see 
anyway.  "It  is  for  the  others,"  the  man 
replied,  "so  that  they  can  see  me,  help 
me,  and  warn  me  if  I  come  to  a  ditch." 
At  this  moment,  more  than  ever  before, 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  problems 
of  those  who  are  blind,  as  well  as  of 
those  with  other  handicaps.  The  con- 
sideration and  wisdom  which  we  give  to 
our  returning  war  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered casualties  will  prove  to  be  the  gauge 
of  our  enlightenment  and  social  advance- 
ment. Not  only  is  blindness  itself  a  great 
human  tragedy,  but  lack  of  understand- 
ing, and  certain  attitudes  of  the  public, 
make  the  lot  of  a  blind  person  much 
harder  than  it  need  be. 

Persons — Not  Groups 

Because  of  the  outward  manifestations 
of  helplessness  which  accompany  this 
handicap,  traditionally  the  blind  have 
been  made  the  object  of  pity  and  com- 
miseration. They  are  regarded  as  in- 
capacitated and  inferior  to  a  normal  per- 
son in  many  respects,  and  their  normal 
achievements  are  looked  upon  as  outstand- 
ing feats.  This  is  highly  injurious  to 
their  self-respect,  and  influences  unfavor- 
ably their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and 
social  self-sufficiency.  A  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  handicap  and  the  real  prob- 
lems it  entails  would  go  far  toward  help- 
ing the  blind  person  make  necessary  ad- 
justments for  himself. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  "the 
blind"  form  a  homogeneous  group  of  peo- 
ple, with  similar  faculties  and  habits.  This 
view  sets  them  as  a  group  apart  from  the 
general  population.  But  on  closer  observa- 
tion, one  will  find  that  each  blind  person 
is  an  individual  with  a  distinct  personality 
and  his  own  peculiar  characteristics.  It  is 
true,  the  handicap  creates  certain  common 
problems  and  conditions,  but  it  does  not 
eliminate  or  even  seriously  affect  the  traits 
and  potentialities  of  the  individual. 

Furthermore,  such  a  view  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  term  "blind" 
applies  not  only  to  total  lack  of  vision, 
but  also  to  certain  visual  shortcomings. 
The  problems  of  the  partially  sighted  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  totally 


blind.  Then,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
birth  or  early  infancy,  and  those  who  be- 
come blind  as  adults.  When  blindness 
strikes  late  in  life,  another  set  of  factors 
is  encountered.  Aged  people  often  suf- 
fer from  additional  handicaps,  such  as 
impaired  hearing  and  general  infirmity, 
and  are  rarely  adjusted  to  their  fate.  Be- 
cause the  elderly  group  of  blind  people 
is  best  known  to  the  public,  the  awareness 
of  their  problem  tends  to  set  the  popular 
attitude  towards  all  the  blind. 

Congenital  blindness  is  comparatively 
infrequent,  and  its  occurrence  is  steadily 
being  decreased  as  a  result  of  sanitary 
measures  and  public  education  in  hygiene 
and  eugenics.  The  congenitally  blind,  and 
those  blind  from  early  infancy,  develop 
under  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
called  normal.  But  the  blind  child  is 
primarily  a  child  requiring  as  a  whole, 
the  same  treatment,  affection,  and  atten- 
tion as  other  children,  although  special 
methods  must  be  used  because  of  his  handi- 
cap. While  it  would  be  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  visual  imagery  can  develop  in 
a  child  blind  from  birth  or  early  infancy, 
he  may  to  a  degree  learn  to  experience  it 
vicariously,  through  substitutions.  In  fact 
he  may  not  even  feel  the  lack  of  vision, 
in  itself,  as  a  loss.  For  some  children  the 
most  painful  experience  is  the  discovery 
that  they  are  different  from  others,  and 
are  not  able  to  do  all  the  things  that 
other  children  do.  With  proper  guid- 
ance, however,  adjustment  may  become 
as  perfect  as  limitations  permit. 

Substitutes  For  Eyes 

The  human  mind  and  human  per- 
sonality, in  general,  are  resourceful  and 
flexible  enough  to  meet  emergencies.  A . 
blind  person  acquires  no  new  senses  or 
faculties,  but  learns  to  develop  those  which 
he  has  to  their  highest  potentiality.  The 
need  for  concentration  on  every  detail  of 
touch  and  sound  results  in  achievements 
amazing  to  the  sighted. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  reading 
finger  of  an  accomplished  Braillist  or- 
dinarily has  no  greater  acuity  of  touch 
than  that  of  a  sighted  person.  His  speed 
in  reading  with  his  fingers  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  reading  actually 
represents  a  highly  developed  mental 
process,  and  is  not  a  sensory  achievement. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  telegrapher  re- 
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:eiving  messages  reads  with  his  ears. 

Certain  sounds  that  may  pass  unheeded 
toy  seeing  people  can  become  an  essential 
')  factor  in  enabling  a  blind  person  to  find 
(his  way  around.  The  ticking  of  a  clock, 
rthe  sound  of  a  dripping  faucet,  a  chirping 
canary,  often  are  aids  in  orienting  a  blind 
!  person  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  The 
impressions  received  from  the  sense  of 
smell  are  also  more  closely  analyzed  by 
the  blind  than  by  the  sighted.  A  blind 
man,  alone  on  the  street,  can  often  tell 
when  he  is  passing  a  drug  store,  a  delica- 
tessen, a  florist  shop,  a  park  or  a  water- 
front. The  so-called  "obstacle  sense"  is 
not  a  new  faculty  created  by  blindness. 
It  is  a  combination  of  delicate  acoustic  im- 
pressions and  the  perception  of  air  varia- 
tions. Anyone  walking  in  darkness  along- 
side a  wall  or  between  two  walls  will 
notice  a  difference  from  walking  in  open 
space.  This  discernment  of  obstacles  may 
be  so  developed  that  poles  or  other  nar- 
row objects  can  be  perceived  within  the 
distance  of  even  a  yard  or  more.  How- 
ever, such  a  keen  development  of  this 
capacity  is  only  achieved  by  those  who 
have  been  blind  from  infancy.  The  later 
blindness  occurs,  the  less  accurate  are 
such  perceptions. 

After  the  First  Shock 

The  loss  of  sight  in  adult  life  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  greatest  shocks  man  can 
experience.  At  first  it  often  seems  beyond 
endurance,  and  suicide  appears  to  be  the 
only  possible  solution.  But  when  love 
for  a  person  or  prospects  for  the  continua- 
tion of  useful  activity  begins  to  make  life 
again  appear  worth  living,  the  pain  of 
not  being  able  to  see  vanishes  gradually 
into  the  background  of  the  consciousness, 
becomes  more  and  more  vague,  and  even- 
tually gives  way  to  a  sense  of  resignation. 
Visual  imagery,  however,  continues  to 
play  an  important  part  in  mental  life. 

The  newly  blinded  should  receive 
proper  attention  and  expert  advice  as  soon 
as  possible.  Doctors  and  social  workers 
may  find  it  advisable  not  to  reveal  the 
full  extent  of  his  eye  condition  immedi- 
ately to  the  patient.  But  he  should  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  adjust- 
ing himself  to  the  new  situation,  although 
he  may  be  allowed  to  consider  this  ad- 
justment temporary  or  as  a  precautionary 
measure. 

Special  workers  are  employed — home 
teachers,  usually  blind  themselves  —  who 
are  trained  to  help  the  newly  blinded 
person  regain  self-confidence,  and  to  in- 
still in  him  the  will  and  courage  to 
utilize  his  remaining  capacities  to  their 
fullest.  When  he  discovers  that  he  can 
again  shave  himself,  learn  to  use  the  type- 
writer, write  a  letter  by  himself,  and  re- 
sume his  place  as  a  useful  member  of 
society,  his  whole  outlook  on  the  situation 


will  become  brighter.  The  woman  who 
is  taught  to  knit,  sew,  cook  and  carry 
on  all  types  of  household  duties,  in  spite 
of  her  handicap,  will  find  meaning  in  life 
again.  Whenever  possible,  the  newly 
blinded  are  advised  and  helped  to  re- 
sume their  former  occupations  and,  when 
this  is  not  possible,  to  acquire  new  skills 
according  to  their  abilities.  It  is  another 
responsibility  of  the  workers  to  influence 
the  sighted  relatives  to  accept  the  blind 
person  as  naturally  as  possible;  not  to  be 
over-solicitous,  but  rather  to  encourage 
him  to  be  active  and  independent. 

A  blind  person  who  is  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  has  the  same  desire  as  a 
seeing  person  to  take  his  full  share  of 
responsibility  as  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. He  has  the  normal  desire  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  independent.  In  addition 
to  the  economic  factor,  assurance  of  steady 
occupation  is  essential  for  its  therapeutic 
value.  Fortunately,  the  occupational  and 
productive  capacity  of  blind  people  is 
much  greater  than  one  would  expect.  The 
main  difficulty  is  the  acquisition  of  a  job. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  occupations 
where  vision  is  not  needed  for  efficient 
performance.  The  growing  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry  has  created  many  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind  in  factory  employ- 
ment. Placement  agents  for  the  blind, 
most  of  them  sightless  themselves,  are 
active  in  convincing  employers  of  the 
practicality  of  using  blind  workers,  and 
in  demonstrating  that  many  operations 
can  be  performed  without  sight. 

In  general,  however,  employers  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  blind  worker  for 
fear  of  increased  accidents.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  been  proven  that  the  percentage 
of  accidents  among  blind  workers  is  com- 
paratively low,  since  they  are  usually  very 
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Blind  persons  regain  self-confidence 
when  they  do  things  (or  themselves 


cautious  and  their  seeing  fellow-workers 
are  as  a  rule  cooperative.  The  problem 
of  discipline  and  discharge,  which  also  de- 
ters many  employers  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons, can  be  solved  satisfactorily  through 
cooperation  with  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

During  the  present  shortage  of  man- 
power many  blind  people  have  found  em- 
ployment in  industry.  They  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  equal  to  their 
task,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  their  future  op- 
portunities. 

Occasionally,  however,  imposing  lists 
are  published  of  professions  and  occupa- 
tions in  which  blind  people  have  been  en- 
gaged. These  are  likely  to  convey  errone- 
ous impressions.  Many  of  the  achieve- 
ments listed  are  accomplished  by  partially 
sighted  people  or  by  others  who  were 
trained  for  their  work  before  losing  their 
sight.  For  instance,  because  a  physician 
was  able  to  continue  a  limited  practice 
after  becoming  blind,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  open  to  the  blind.  Blind  peo- 
ple can,  however,  be  trained  for  such  pro- 
fessions as  teaching,  the  ministry,  and 
various  types  of  literary  activity. 

Probabilities  of  Self  Support 

Although  the  number  of  completely 
self-supporting  blind  is  steadily  growing, 
they  will  always  represent  a  minority  of 
the  blind.  Only  a  few  outstanding  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  hold  their  own,  un- 
aided, in  a  system  of  free  competition. 
By  far  the  majority  need  some  assistance 
to  make  up  for  their  diminished  competi- 
tive ability.  Moreover,  the  blind  have 
additional  expenses  as  a  direct  result  of 
their  handicap.  Often  a  guide  must  be 
paid  for,  a  "seeing-eye"  dog  maintained, 
a  reader  engaged,  or  a  telephone  installed. 
Effective  help  can  only  be  given  through 
adequate  legislation,  granting  subsidies, 
preferences,  and  privileges.  According  to 
the  present  set-up,  most  states  give  "blind 
assistance"  as  part  of  the  federal  social 
security  program,  adapting  it  to  the  in- 
dividual need.  Recently,  a  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress — the  Barden-LaFollette  act 
— through  which  federal  funds  are  al- 
located to  the  states  for  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  the  blind. 

However,  the  present  governmental  as- 
sistance is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  For  this  reason,  large 
amounts  must  be  collected  from  private 
sources.  To  arouse  public  sympathy  the 
factor  of  helplessness  is  often  strongly 
emphasized  in  these  appeals  for  funds. 
This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  claim 
that  the  blind  can  do  almost  everything, 
and  creates  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  as  to  the  actual  ability  of  the 
blind,  thus  impeding  a  constructive  and 
consistent  policy  towards  their  problems. 
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Even  if  the  economic  problem  is  elimi- 
nated, in  a  world  where  sight  plays  such 
a  dominant  part,  the  blind  will  always  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  help  on  the  part 
of  their  fellow  men.  But  the  feeling  of 
dependence  may  be  far  more  painful  than 
the  lack  of  sight  in  itself.  Therefore, 
the  blind  should  be  helped  only  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  help  themselves.  A 
blind  man,  for  instance,  suffering  from 
no  other  handicaps,  who  asks  for  as- 
sistance in  the  street,  should  be  given  just 
enough  help  to  assure  him  that  he  may 
proceed  safely.  Holding  him  lightly  by 
the  arm  or,  better  still,  offering  him  your 
own  arm  as  a  guide,  usually  will  give 
that  assurance.  Anything  beyond  that — 
grabbing  his  arm  or  body,  raising  your 
voice  to  give  explanation — is  not  only 
superfluous  and  disconcerting,  but  may 
also  injure  his  ego. 

Everyone  Can  Help 

A  sympathetic  and  intelligent  com- 
panion can  shield  a  blind  person  from 
many  awkward  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences. Such  a  companion  can  see  that  he 
does  not  address  someone  who  has  left  the 
room — or  fail  to  take  the  proffered  hand 
of  someone  who  wishes  to  greet  him.  An 
understanding  companion  can  describe  to 
him  the  surroundings  of  an  unfamiliar 
place,  inform  him  about  events  and  peo- 
ple around  him,  treat  him  in  a  normal, 
unsentimental  manner.  Such  an  example 
will  help  keep  people  from  unconsciously 
patronizing  the  blind  person,  dealing  with 
him  as  if  he  could  not  represent  his  own 
interests,  or  talking  loudly  to  him  as  if 
he  could  not  hear  well. 

In  his  social  relationships,  a  blind  per- 
son faces  particularly  serious  problems  and 
difficulties.  Basically,  the  blind  are  well 
able  to  maintain  normal  social  contacts. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  speech,  which 
is  the  most  important  link  between  in- 
dividuals. Once  a  mutual  rapport  has 
been  established,  the  relationship  may  be- 
come so  normal  that  the  handicap  may, 
at  times,  be  forgotten,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  sighted  and  the  blind.  But  un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  seeing  to  associate  with 
blind  people.  Many  fear  that  such  an 
association  will  be  depressing  and  burden- 
some. Moreover,  there  is  a  popular  fallacy 
that  blindness  very  frequently  is  due  to 
venereal  disease.  Actually,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  cases  are  accountable  to  this 
cause. 

Because  of  this,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  normal  desire  for  social  life,  the  blind 
tend  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance 
and  associate  with  each  other.  Visitors  to 
clubs  and  associations  for  the  blind  are 
sometimes  amazed  at  the  normal  spirit 
prevailing  and  the  cheerful  manner  in 


which  sports,  dances,  and  games  are  con- 
ducted. Such  social  segregation,  however, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  solution. 
It  tends  to  confirm  the  popular  attitude 
that  the  blind  are  a  unique  group  whose 
members  can  live  only  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. It  also  strengthens  the  feel- 
ing of  separateness  among  the  blind  them- 
selves. The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to 
widen  constantly  the  circle  of  seeing 
friends  for  each  blind  individual. 

No  one  can  deny  that  blindness  is  a 
serious  handicap.    Many  unpleasant  facts 


must  be  taken  for  granted.  But  a  recon- 
ciliation to  this  much  dreaded  fate  is  pos- 
sible when  blind  people  receive  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  cooperation  from 
the  public — when  they  are  allowed  to  at- 
sert  themselves  as  full-valued  human  be- 
ings; when  they  are  helped  to  satisfy  tlw 
normal  desire  for  work  and  economic 
security;  when  they  are  enabled  to  aban- 
don unwholesome  isolation  and  enforced 
segregation  and  are  given  the  opportunities 
for  a  full  life  commensurate  with  their 
capacities. 


A  State  Cancer  Program 

ALICE  JUNE  DRITZ 

How  Missouri  is  pioneering  in  cancer  prevention,  told  by 
a  former  employe  of  the  Ellis  Fischel  Cancer  Hospital. 


first  and  only  state  hospital  in 
the  United  States,  erected,  equipped, 
and  administered  by  a  state  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  alone,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Columbia,  Mo.,  for  over  three 
years. 

The  Missouri  State  Cancer  Commis- 
sion and  the  staff  of  the  hospital  expect  to 
use  this  institution,  the  Ellis  Fischel  State 
Cancer  Hospital,  not  only  to  fight  the 
disease  among  low  income  groups,  but  also 
as  a  research  and  educational  center  for 
increasing  knowledge  and  spreading  in- 
formation about  the  cure  of  cancer.  They 
hope  it  may  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
states  for,  despite  the  fact  that  cancer 
destroys  158,000  people  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  the  support  of  cancer  re- 
search is  still  painfully  inadequate. 

Many  problems  relating  to  cancer  still 
await  experimental  attack  because  of  in- 
adequate financial  support.  Scientific  in- 
vestigations that  might  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  of  prevention  and 
cure  are  hampered  by  niggardly  financing 
of  cancer  research,  although  cancer  ranks 
second  as  a  cause  of  death  in  this  coun- 
try. Less  than  $1,500,000  is  spent  an- 
nually in  this  country  for  cancer  research. 
Four  times  that  amount  is  spent  for  re- 
search in  infantile  paralysis.  There  are 
only  400  cancer  clinics  in  the  United 
States,  fifty-five  of  them  located  in  New 
York  State — an  appalling  lack  of  medical 
facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Many  more  clinics  are  needed  to  serve 
our  whole  population  adequately. 

Five  years  ago  the  state  of  Missouri 
began  an  intensive  war  against  cancer, 
and  erected  the  new  cancer  hospital. 
About  2,500  cancer  patients  who  have 
been  treated  at  the  hospital  have  now 
returned  to  their  homes  without  evidence 


of  the  disease.  These  people  were  with- 
out the  money  necessary  for  expensive 
treatment,  and  had  no  place  to  turn  be- 
fore the  Ellis  Fischel  State  Cancer  Hos- 
pital was  opened. 

How  Patients  Are  Admitted 

The  great  majority  of  patients  admitted 
to  the  hospital  are  between  thirty-five  and 
sixty-five  years  old — an  age  period  of 
peak  value  in  experience,  maturity,  and 
earning  power.  Without  proper  treat- 
ment the  lives  of  many  would  be  doomed. 

A  prospective  patient  must  obtain  an 
application  for  admission  and  be  ex- 
amined by  a  physician.  The  County  Court 
must  certify  that  he  is  truly  indigent — 
that  is,  without  resources  with  which  to 
meet  medical  expenses,  even  though  he 
may  be  otherwise  self-supporting.  If 
these  requirements  are  met,  the  County 
Court  then  requests  that  the  applicant  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  No  charge  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  patient,  but  the  county 
is  charged  $5  a  month  for  each.  An  ap- 
propriation by  the  state  legislature  pro- 
vides funds  for  administrative  costs. 

When  a  patient  arrives  at  the  hospital, 
he  is  sent  to  the  social  service  department 
for  an  interview.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose is  to  discover  whether  financial  or 
other  family  obstacles  will  prevent  the 
patient  from  remaining  in  or  traveling  to 
and  from  the  hospital  at  necessary  in- 
tervals. Often  the  interview  reveals  home 
needs  which  must  be  met  during  the  pa- 
tient's absence,  and  results  in  plans  which 
eliminate  psychological  fears  before  ex- 
amination or  treatment  is  started. 

Since  the  resources  of  patients  eligible 
for  care  in  the  hospital  are  extremeh 
limited,  the  social  service  department 
takes  responsibility  for  arranging  for 
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transportation  and  special  care  at  home 
when  needed.  This  is  provided  through 
cooperation  with  County  Courts,  the  So- 
cial Security  Commission,  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  local  agencies. 

After  the  applicant  has  been  formally 
admitted,  he  is  examined  by  at  least  three 
members  of  the  full  time  staff — a  path- 
ologist, a  radiotherapist,  and  a  surgeon. 
The  final  diagnosis  of  the  patient's  condi- 
tion is  made  in  conference  by  this  group. 
Upon  discharge,  a  follow-up  date  is  al- 
ways agreed  upon  and  the  patient  is  ex- 
amined as  often  as  necessary  to  determine 
his  progress. 

Quacks  Can't  Cure 

Many  claims  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  being  made,  with  respect  to  cures 
for  cancer.  There  are  "quack"  cancer  hos- 
pitals, even  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  that 
offer  old  preparations  to  the  public  under 
new  names.  Most  of  these  preparations 
are  unsatisfactory,  ineffective,  and  danger- 
ous. Certain  salves  and  pastes  may  de- 
stroy external  evidence  of  probable  cancer, 
but  they  cannot  destroy  a  cancer  that  has 
spread  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Ellis  Fischel  State  Cancer  Hos- 
pital treats  cancer  by  surgery,  X-ray,  or 
radium,  or  a  combination  of  the  three, 
in  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  American  College  of  Surgeons  recom- 
mends this  type  of  treatment  as  ideal  for 
cancer  hospitals  or  cancer  clinics. 

All  patients  are  given  complete  care 
and  attention  unless  the  prognosis  is  hope- 
less. In  such  a  case,  the  patient  is  re- 
ferred back  to  his  family  physician,  who 
is  sent  a  complete  report  of  the  findings. 
Persons  with  cancer  in  the  late  stages 
are  not  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
terminal  care,  as  the  hospital  was  not 
designed  for  or  intended  to  be  an  insti- 
tution for  incurables.  Moreover,  the  hos- 
pital is  operating  at  capacity,  which  means 
that  a  terminal  case,  kept  on  an  average 
of  six  months,  would  rob  approximately 
ten  patients  of  their  chance  for  early  ad- 
mission, proper  treatment,  and  possible 
cure. 

A  Dream  Come  True 

Now  in  its  fourth  year  of  existence, 
the  hospital  has  treated  more  than  5,000 
patients.  It  has  a  capacity  of  100  beds, 
and  a  medical  staff  of  eight,  including  a 
radiotherapist,  a  surgeon-in-chief,  a  patho- 
logist, a  part  time  roentgenologist  and 
dentist,  and  a  voluntary  consulting  staff 
made  up  of  specialists  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  medical  school  of  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis  sends  some 
of  its  senior  students  to  the  hospital  as 
part  of  their  medical  training. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Missouri's  ad- 
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vanced  cancer  prevention  program  belongs 
to  the  late  Dr.  Ellis  Fischel  of  St.  Louis. 
He  dreamed  of  a  statewide  plan  for  the 
control  of  cancer,  to  include  a  state  hos- 
pital equipped  with  all  the  latest  facilities 
for  treatment,  manned  by  a  staff  of 
specially  trained  physicians,  with  pro- 
visions for  scientific  research,  and  of  diag- 
nostic tumor  clinics  established  in  various 
larger  cities  in  the  state.  With  great 
vigor  he  proceeded  to  translate  these 
dreams  into  reality. 

The  assistance  of  various  organizations 
interested  in  the  control  of  cancer,  such 
as  the  state  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  committee  on  cancer 
of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  was  enlisted 
to  stimulate  lay  interest  in  the  problem. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  organizations 
the  residents  of  Missouri  were  informed 
of  the  need  for  cancer  control,  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  state  cancer  hos- 
pital was  proposed  the  idea  was  well 
received. 

In  1937,  Gov.  Lloyd  C.  Stark  in  his 
inaugural  address  stressed  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  a  cancer  hospital,  the 
services  of  which  would  be  available  to 
"the  humblest  citizen."  Later,  Sen. 
Michael  Kinnev  of  St.  Louis  introduced 


a  bill  to  the  Fifty-Ninth  General  As- 
sembly providing  for  the  erection  and  op- 
eration of  a  state  cancer  hospital,  the 
establishment  of  diagnostic  clinics,  and 
the  creation  of  a  cancer  commision  to 
supervise  the  maintenance  of  the  state's 
cancer  control  program. 

This  bill  passed,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000  was  made  for  construction 
and  equipment.  In  addition,  approximately 
$400,000  was  made  available  through  the 
federal  Public  Works  Administration. 
Columbia  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
hospital  because  it  is  easily  accessible  to 
every  point  in  Missouri. 

A  state  cancer  commission  of  four  quali- 
fied voters  was  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  senate,  to 
direct  the  institution.  These  men  are  all 
experienced  leaders  whose  only  pay  is  the 
satisfaction  of  performing  a  vitally  im- 
portant public  service. 

They  know  their  work  has  just  begun. 
The  preventive  function  of  the  center  can 
be  fully  realized  only  by  educating  peo- 
ple to  a  recognition  of  the  early  signs  and 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  devising  prac- 
tical means  to  make  sure  that  patients  re- 
ceive treatment  when  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  and  by  securing  full  cooperation 
from  all  interested  agencies — state  and 
local,  public  and  private. 
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Here  in  Washington 


By  Rilla  Schroeder 


THE  Rankin  victory  in  the  matter  of 
continuing  the  ill-famed  Dies  com- 
mittee holds  ominous  implications.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  put  it  over 
in  a  surprise  move  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  new  Congress,  catching  Adminis- 
tration leaders  completely  off  guard.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  everyone  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Rankin  himself  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  of  his  cronies.  However,  a 
coalition  of  southern  reactionaries  and 
Republicans  rallied  almost  in  a  breath 
and  voted  solidly  for  the  resolution.  A 
few  strays  rebelled,  but  the  size  of  the 
vote — 207  to  186 — indicates  how  quickly 
the  anti-Administration  forces  were  able 
to  get  together  in  the  first  test  of  their 
strength. 

The  resolution  gives  permanent  and 
definite  House  standing  to  the  committee, 
with  authority  to  initiate  legislation. 
Records  of  the  old  committee  will  be 
kept  intact  and  turned  over  to  the  new 
for  permanent  safekeeping.  It  was  a 
complete  victory  for  the  Rankin  group 
and  one  that  Martin  Dies,  quoted  from 
his  Jasper,  Tex.,  retreat,  described  as 
"most  gratifying." 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  four 
new  members  elected  to  succeed  the  four 
members  of  the  Dies  committee  who  did 
not  return  to  Congress  this  year  voted  to 
a  man  against  the  resolution. 

In  a  moving  address  to  the  House  on 
January  4,  the  day  following  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rankin  resolution,  Represen- 
tative Jerry  Voorhis  of  California,  who 
resigned  from  the  committee  in  1942,  ap- 
pealed to  the  new  Congress  not  to  per- 
mit the  new  committee  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  old.  Powers  vested  in 
it,  he  declared,  can  easily  degenerate  into 
a  most  dangerous  form  of  tyranny. 

444 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SIGNED  THE 
measure  freezing  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  for  another  year  but  indicated 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  let  the  matter 
end  there.  The  freeze  was  voted,  for  the 
fourth  time,  over  the  warning  of  such 
sober  minded  members  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress as  Wagner  of  New  York,  who  told 
his  fellow  senators  when  the  resolution 
was  up  for  a  vote:  "I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  warn  senators  that  a  continued  freeze 
of  the  contributions  may  seriously  impair 
the  financial  soundness  of  our  contributory 
system  of  social  insurance  and  vitiate  the 
whole  idea." 

However,  the  Senate  voted  47  to  19, 
with  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  leading  the 
pro-freeze  fight  as  usual.  The  Michigan 
senator  admitted  that  the  fund  might  not 


be  adequate  in  the  future,  but  declared 
that  Congress,  in  passing  the  resolution, 
was  taking  no  risk  of  insolvency  since  it 
was  backed  "with  the  entire  public 
credit." 

Wagner  will  lead  the  fight  in  the  new 
Congress  for  a  wholesale  re-vamping  of 
the  social  security  program.  At  the  time 
he  signed  the  freeze  bill,  the  President 
said  that  he  hoped  from  this  effort  would 
emerge  "a  clear  understanding  of  the 
government's  responsibility  for  social  se- 
curity and  a  long  term  plan  for  allocat- 
ing the  costs." 

In  other  years,  press  comment  on  the 
freeze  has  been  generally  favorable.  This 
time  it  was  the  reverse,  reflecting  an  un- 
easy feeling  on  the  part  of  editorial 
writers  that  Congress  was  taking  a  chance 
with  the  future. 

4-4-4 

SHORTLY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS  (De- 
cember 20)  the  Maloney-Monroney  com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  job  of  bringing  congressional 
procedures  up-to-date.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost,  as  a  report  is  promised  by  late  spring. 

Unfortunately  the  committee  is  au- 
thorized only  to  study  and  recommend. 
Most  of  the  present  cumbersome  business 
of  Congress  is  tied  up  with  committee 
chairmanships,  patronage,  and  the  like, 
and  it  will  take  more  than  a  handful  of 
earnest  souls  to  convince  Congress  that 
it  should,  for  its  own  good  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  relinquish  some 
of  its  most  cherished  plums. 

A  committee  chairmanship,  for  ex- 
ample, involves  such  matters  as  additional 
clerk  hire,  additional  office  space,  addi- 
tional stationery,  and  so  forth.  Small 
stuff,  to  be  sure,  but  important  to  the 
individual  member  of  Congress  whose 
committee  chairmanship  is  threatened. 
Seniority  is  another  ticklish  point.  A 
member  gets  to  be  a  chairman  by  being 
re-elected  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
system  has  meant  that  certain  important 
committees  have  had,  as  chairman,  some 
lamentable  incompetents.  Only  rarely  is 
the  oldest  member  in  point  of  service 
passed  over  when  the  chairmanship  is 
decided. 

However,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
this  new  committee's  recommendations, 
the  very  fact  that  it  has  been  appointed 
and  is  taking  its  job  seriously  is  a  step. 
It  is  no  secret  that  of  late  years  Congress 
has  been  slipping  badly  in  public  esteem, 
a  bad  thing  in  a  democracy.  The  major 
difficulty  has  been  in  the  antiquated  ma- 
chinery, pieced  together  over  the  years, 
by  which  Congress  operates.  Even  a 
limited  modernization  of  that  machinery 


would  do  much  to  restore  Congress  to 
its  proper  place. 

444 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AND 
the  Social  Security  Board  have  worked 
out  a  proposal,  soon  to  be  introduced  as 
a  bill,  to  protect  the  rights  of  federal 
workers  who  are  serving  the  government 
for  the  duration.  Time  spent  in  federal 
employment  will  be  counted,  if  the  bill 
is  approved,  under  social  security  with 
the  individual  paying  his  share  of  the  cost 
from  the.  money  he  has  accumulated  in 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

444 
THE    IMPORTANCE   ATTACHED    BY  THE 

Administration  to  the  proposed  postwar 
recreation  program  became  increasingly 
obvious  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  War 
Recreation  Workers  Association,  held  at 
the  White  House.  It  was  "war"  recrea- 
tion, of  course,  but  the  problem  of  what- 
comes-after  was  by  no  means  overlooked. 
In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Howard  Y.  Mc- 
Cluskey  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions,  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  youth  prob- 
lem when  the  war  is  over"  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  it. 

444 
IN   AN    EFFORT  TO   PUT  A   LID  ON  VICE 

for  the  armed  forces,  the  army  and  navy 
are  setting  up  joint  disciplinary  control 
boards  in  the  majority  of  the  big  cities. 
Each  service  command  and  district  is  re- 
quired to  establish  at  least  one  of  the 
joint  boards  and  may  set  up  as  many  as 
conditions  warrant.  Cooperation  with  ci- 
vilian authorities  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Until  the  new  order  went  into  effect 
there  were  no  similar  organizations  in 
operation,  the  problem  being  handled  sep- 
arately by  the  army's  provost  marshal  for 
the  district  and  the  navy's  senior  shore 
patrol  officer.  As  a  result,  in  some  cases 
men  from  one  branch  of  the  service  were 
allowed  to  frequent  places  that  were  out 
of  bounds  or  off  limits  for  another. 

Boards  will  be  composed  of  the  naval 
patrol  officer,  naval  disease  control  officer, 
army  provost  marshal  or  equivalent  officer, 
and  army  venereal  disease  control  officer. 

4-4-4 
JUST  AS  A  WARNING  AND  TO  CORRECT 

those  who  regard  the  so-called  Townsend 
Plan  as  a  bit  of  fantasy  of  the  past,  the 
congressional  sponsors  of  the  program 
succeeded  in  securing  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress all  but  three  or  four  of  the  signa- 
tures necessary  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  The  new  bill  is  already  printe< 
and  its  sponsors  are  vowing  that  this  tirr. 
they  are  going  to  get  action. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


Restored  Rights 

ON  the  second  of  this  month  there 
came  to  an  end  what  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  termed  "the 
worst  single  wholesale  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  American  citizens  in  our 
history."  On  that  day  the  army  lifted 
its  ban  excluding  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  the  West  Coast  states. 
Now,  after  thirty  months  of  enforced 
exile,  nearly  100,000  persons  are  free 
to  return  to  their  Washington,  Oregon 
or  California  homes.  Of  these  American 
refugees,  61,000  are  still  in  relocation 
•  centers,  while  32,800  are  scattered 
through  the  Middlewest  and  East,  where 
they  have  resettled.  Some  18,000  other 
evacuees  now  in  the  Tule  Lake  camp 
for  persons  deemed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  Japan,  are  not  eligible  for  return 
to  the  West  Coast  nor  for  resettlement. 

How  many  of  the  loyal  Issei  and  Nisei 
who  are  now  officially  free  to  go  back 
home  will  be  able  to  do  so  is  a  question. 
Undoubtedly  thousands  have  no  homes 
left  to  which  to  return.  Among  them 
are  those  who  in  the  confusion  and  rush 
of  evacuation  sold  their  property  "for  a 
song";  those  whose  homes  have  been 
rented  on  long  term  leases;  those  who, 
like  the  former  residents  of  Los  Angeles' 
"Little  Tokyo,"  will  find  the  homes  they 
once  rented  now  occupied  by  in-migrant 
war  workers.  Moreover,  there  may  be 
many  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  areas 
in  which  they  have  suffered'  a  deeply 
humiliating  experience  and  in  which  hos- 
tility toward  them  is  still  loudly  vocal. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  War  Relocation 
Authority  expects  that  it  will  take  nearly 
a  year  for  its  eight  relocation  camps  to 
be  emptied.  Plans  are  to  continue  efforts 
to  persuade  the  centers'  inmates  to  re- 
settle in  the  East  or  Middle  West. 

The  army's  announcement  on  the  West 
Coast  Japanese  came  last  month  just  one 
day  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  two  decisions 
on  the  constitutionality  of  their  evacua- 
tion and  detention.  The  first  decision,  in 
the  case  of  Fred  Toyosahiro  Korematsu 
who  violated  the  exclusion  order,  proved 
disappointing  to  those  who  saw  in  the 
order  a  dangerous  precedent  in  restricting 
citizenship  rights  on  the  basis  of  race 
alone;  for  it  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  original  evacuation.  Three  dis- 
senting opinions — by  Justices  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  Frank  Murphy,  and  Robert  J. 
Jackson — were  entered  on  this  decision. 
In  his  dissent,  Justice  Murphy  charged 
that  the  order  "goes  over  the  very  brink 


of  constitutional  power  and  falls  into  the 
ugly  abyss  of  racism." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
Mitsuye  Endo,  who  protested  against 
being  held  in  a  relocation  camp,  the  court 
ruled  unanimously  that  Japanese  Amer- 
icans "of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the 
United  States"  could  not  be  so  detained. 

"Loyalty,"  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las reminded  the  country  in  the  opinion, 
"is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  mind,  not 
of  race,  creed  or  color." 

Will  History  Be  Repeated? 

SHORTLY  after  .the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War  and  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  expressed 
hope  for  the  future  in  these  words:  "The 
community  organization  which  they  [de- 
fense councils]  initiated  is  a  permanent 
need  of  the  United  States  and  permanent 
provision  should  be  made  for  it  by  legis- 
lation. Community  organization  will 
bring  into  our  national  life  a  much 
needed  element  of  cooperative  endeavor 
and  civic  orderliness  which  will  go  far 
to  make  our  government  both  democratic 
and  efficient  in  public  service." 

This  hope  proved  unfounded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense was  very  shortly  liquidated,  and 
state  and  local  councils  rapidly  disap- 
peared, to  be  almost  completely  forgotten 
until  the  emergencies  of  World  War  II 
brought  similar  machinery  into  being. 

Last  month,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
liquidated  the  division  of  federal-state  co- 
operation (formerly  the  civilian  war  ser- 
vices branch)  of  the  federal  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.  Thus  history  may  be 
repeating  itself,  for  while  the  protection 
divisions  of  OCD  continue  with  a  skele- 
ton staff,  local  organization  for  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  civilian  services 
has  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  province 
of  this  other  wing  of  OCD. 

Although  the  defense  council  structure 
still  remains  in  thousands  of  local  com- 
munities, and  a  number  of  states  have 
strong  planning  and  supervisory  programs 
that  will  not  be  directly  affected  by  this 
federal  action,  it  is  at  least  a  fair  guess 
that  the  majority  of  defense  councils  will 
eventually  disappear,  although  perhaps 
not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  World 
War  I. 

But  it  also  seems  probable  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  OCD  will  prove  to  have  had 
lasting  values.  Sound  leadership  from 
the  Washington  office  has  spread  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  basic  to 
good  community  organization.  Much  of 


its  "Operating  Guide"  for  local  defense 
councils  is  applicable  to  community  or- 
ganization for  any  purpose.  OCD  has 
provided  the  opportunity  and  urge  to 
many  local  councils  of  social  agencies  to 
strengthen  their  leadership,  to  broaden 
their  representation  from  community 
groups,  and  to  take  on  new  and  useful 
functions.  The  need  for  some  organiza- 
tion through  which  federal  agencies  could 
work  in  projecting  their  plans  into  states 
and  local  communities  has  been  made  ap- 
parent to  many.  And  throughout  the 
country,  innumerable  citizens  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  have  tasted  for  the 
first  time  the  fruits  of  united  action 
toward  a  common  end.  The  recollection 
of  that  taste  is  likely  to  stand  them  in 
good  stead  when  they  face  the  problems 
of  demobilization. 

A  Housing  Dilemma 

A  STORM  of  protest  broke  loose 
in  New  York  recently  following 
Mayor  LaGuardia's  announcement  of 
proposed  state  legislation  to  encourage  re- 
habilitation of  old  law  tenements  in  sub- 
standard areas.  The  legislation  would 
provide  ten-year  tax  exemptions  to 
owners  who  make  certain  minimum  im- 
provements. 

While  recognizing  this  measure  as  an 
attempt  to  produce  decent  living  accom- 
modations in  an  already  overcrowded  city 
for  tenants  who  will  be  displaced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's 
proposed  Stuyvesant  Town  and  sched- 
uled postwar  public  housing  projects,  its 
critics  have  labeled  it  as  a  backward 
step.  They  have  pointed  out  that  the 
perpetuation  of  obsolete  tenements,  espe- 
cially in  substandard  areas,  may  act  as 
a  brake  on  future  slum  clearance  and 
large  scale  public  and  private  housing  de- 
velopments. They  have  questioned  the 
possibility  through  this  method  of  achiev- 
ing rents  within  the  means  of  low  income 
families  and  have  asked  whether  the  re- 
habilitated houses  would  provide  sufficient 
light  and  air.  And  finally,  they  have 
maintained  that  if  the  plan  is  adopted, 
it  should  be  extended  to  other  than  sub- 
standard areas. 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  explorations 
on  the  part  of  public  and  private  agencies 
have  brought  to  light  no  other  method  to 
meet  the  present  housing  emergency  with 
sufficient  speed.  Nevertheless,  public 
concern  has  brought  about  modification 
of  the  proposal  so  as  to  correct  some 
of  its  most  serious  weaknesses.  A  rent 
ceiling  of  $8  a  room  a  month  will  be 
placed  on  rehabilitated  buildings.  The 
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inducement  of  tax  exemption  will  not 
be  confined  to  substandard  areas,  but  will 
be  permitted  throughout  the  city.  Every 
building  to  be  rehabilitated  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  certificate  of  suitability 
from  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  mayor's  proposal  has  highlighted 
New  York's  critical  housing  problem. 
The  salvage  of  old  buildings — unsound 
economically,  socially,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  city  planning — may 
be  necessary  for  the  emergency,  but  at 
best  it  can  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  families  to  be  dis- 
placed by  already  scheduled  housing 
projects.  It  leaves  untouched  the  hous- 
ing problem  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  who  will  still  be  living  in 
slums  and  blighted  areas.  The  city  ad- 
ministration can  hardly  afford  delay  in 
giving  increased  consideration  to  methods 
for  redeveloping  substandard  areas.  A 
successful  formula  would  be  welcomed  in 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country. 

A  Contrast 

THE  sharp  controversies  on  methods 
of  extending  medical  care  were  well 
illustrated  by  two  recent  meetings  of  phy- 
sicians called  within  a  fortnight  of  each 
other  and  at  opposite  poles  in  regard  to 
purpose,  representation,  and  procedure. 

On  November  27,  in  New  York  City, 
the  National  Physicians'  Committee  for 
the  Extension  of  Medical  Service,  which 
strongly  opposes  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill,  held  a  conference  to  promote 
health  insurance  run  by  insurance  com- 
panies. On  December  8  and  9,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  the  Physicians'  Forum, 
on  record  in  support  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  brought  together  a 
conference  on  ways  of  making  high  qual- 
ity care  available  to  all  the  people  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  National  Physicians  Committee 
invited  representatives  of  large  insurance 
companies,  selected  physicians,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  men  from  large  business 
concerns  for  a  day's  meeting  and  luncheon 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Leaders  of  the 
drug  industry  were  among  the  featured 
speakers.  No  representatives  of  consumer 
groups  or  organized  labor  were  asked. 
Said  John  M.  Pratt,  the  committee's  ad- 
ministrator: "Our  purposes  are  to  serve 
more  people,  to  win  the  cooperation  of 
industry,  and  to  dangle  the  bait  of  more 
business  before  the  insurance  companies." 

This  committee  was  formed  four  years 
ago  as  the  unofficial  propaganda  agency 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  It 
has  a  current  budget  of  approximately 
$300,000  a  year,  derived  from  physicians 
and  the  drug  industry.  Last  April  it  an- 
nounced that  $500,000  a  year  for  three 
years  would  be  raised  in  its  two-sided 
fight  against  government  health  insurance 


and  for  voluntary  insurance.  At  its  re- 
cent meeting  the  committee  maintained  its 
basic  opposition  to  compulsory  health  in- 
surance, and  though  it  admitted  the  wide- 
spread need  for  more  adequate  medical 
care,  it  continued  to  urge  that  only  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  and  medical  so- 
cieties should  meet  this  need.  Medical 
care  programs  under  such  auspices  nor- 
mally cover  hospital  and  medical  expenses 
for  catastrophic  illness  only.  They  make 
no  provision  for  diagnostic  or  preventive 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Physicians' 
Forum  Conference,  initiated  by  a  group 
of  liberal  doctors,  brought  together  con- 
sumer groups,  labor  representatives,  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  business  leaders. 
Four  panel  sessions  covered  medical  and 
hospital  facilities,  payment  for  medical 
care,  essentials  for  high  quality  service 
and  care  for  veterans.  The  sessions  were 
organized  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
free  expression  by  the  delegates,  who  in- 
dicated a  keen  interest  in  a  national  medi- 
cal care  program.  The  need  for  increased 
medical  personnel  and  facilities  and  larger 
funds  for  research  was  also  stressed. 

The  Physicians'  Forum,  which  began 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  study  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  has  expanded  until  membership 
includes  physicians  from  many  parts  of 
the  country.  While  supporting  the  re- 
cent Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  on  the 
whole,  the  forum  proposed  a  number  of 
amendments  designed  to  improve  it. 

Experts  and  the  Comics 

THE  solemn  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology  devoted  its  December  issue 
to  "Superman,"  "Dick  Tracy,"  "Wonder 
Woman,"  "Joe  Palooka,"  and  other 
heroes  (and  villains)  of  the  comics.  The 
special  number  is  edited  by  Prof.  Harvey 
Zorbaugh  of  New  York  University,  di- 
rector of  the  Clinic  for  the  Social  Ad- 
justment of  the  Gifted.  In  his  review 
of  the  facts,  he  points  out  that  20,000,000 
copies  of  the  comic  books  are  sold 
monthly,  and  read  by  70,000,000  adults 
and  children,  that  in  2,500  classrooms 
children  learn  to  read  from  "Superman" 
workbooks,  and  that  "Picture  Stories 
from  the  Bible"  are  used  in  some  2,000 
Sunday  Schools. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America  analyze  the  appeal 
of  the  comics.  Dr.  Lauretta  Bender, 
senior  psychiatrist  of  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Hospitals  at  Bellevue,  sug- 
gests that  the  unreality  of  the  comics, 
to  which  so  many  parents,  educators,  and 
social  workers  have  objected,  is  perhaps 
their  most  useful  quality,  holding  that 
"children's  fantasies  are  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  reality,  not  an  escape."  Efforts 
to  "reform"  the  comics,  she  argues,  may 


reduce  their  psychological  values. 

The  experts,  in  other  words,  make  a 
good  case  for  the  comics.  To  read  the 
record,  as  they  present  it,  is  to  realize 
that  after  all,  these  garish  picture-stories 
have  only  superseded  in  the  lives  of  to- 
day's children  the  equally  fantastic  un- 
realities of  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood," 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "Cinderella," 
the  witches,  hobgoblins,  devils,  and  en- 
chantments which  colored  the  daydreams 
and  haunted  the  nightmares  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents. 

Anniversary 

'IMIE  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
A  cation  is  observing  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  year.  Organized  on 
February  1,  1919,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  the  institute  grew  out  of  the  be- 
lief of  a  distinguished  American  educator, 
Professor  Stephen  Duggan  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  that  "in 
the  long  run  the  cause  of  world  peace 
might  best  be  served  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  mutually  helpful  relations  among 
educational  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries."  The  record 
of  the  institute's  work  is  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  vision  and  leadership  of  its  founder 
who,  from  the  beginning,  has  served  as 
director. 

The  activities  of  the  institute  have  in- 
cluded the  bringing  here  of  more  than 
3,100  outstanding  young  European, 
Asiatic,  and  Latin  American  students  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  our  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools,  make 
American  friends,  and  gain  firsthand 
knowledge  of  life  in  this  country.  At 
the  same  time,  nearly  2,500  young  Amer- 
icans have  been  given  opportunity  to 
study  abroad. 

In  addition  to  this  large  scale  student 
exchange,  the  work  of  the  institute  has 
included  international  summer  schools, 
aid  and  encouragement  to  international 
student  movements,  counseling  and  guid- 
ance to  foreign  students,  a  lecture  bureau 
for  foreign  scholars  and  men  of  affairs, 
relocation  services  to  professors  in  exile, 
wartime  public  service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations 
of  the  State  Department. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  insti- 
tute has  pioneered  "in  one  of  the  great 
movements  to  create  a  world  community 
in  which  the  maintenance  of  peace  will 
be  possible."  And  in  his  foreword  to  the 
anniversary  brochure,  which  sets  forth 
the  institute's  aims  and  accomplishments, 
Stephen  Duggan  declares  that  "its  officers 
are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  institute  has  barely  touched  the 
horizons  of  international  understanding 
and  good  will  that  can  be  built  among 
nations  through  educational  relation- 
ships." 
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The  Social   Front 


Jobs  and  Workers 


QECTIONS  of  Colorado's  "labor 
O  peace  act,"  violently  opposed  by  or- 
ganized labor  when  the  measure  was 
adopted  in  1943,  were  declared  invalid 
in  a  ruling  by  the  state  Supreme  Court 
last  month.  The  court  held  inoperative 
the  requirement  that  all  labor  unions  in- 
corporate; and  also  sections  of  the  act 
making  a  strike  unlawful  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  union  involved.  The  opin- 
ion was  on  appeal  by  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  from  a  Denver 
District  Court  decision. 

A  Campaign  for  Rebuilding  —    This 

month  the  Free  Trade  Union  Commit- 
tee, recently  set  up  by  the  official  relief 
arm  of  the  AFL,  the  Labor  League  for 
Human  Rights,  is  campaigning  to  raise 
a  fund  of  at  least  $1,000,000  to  be  used 
"to  help  rebuild  democratic  trade  unions 
in  Europe."  The  executive  committee  of 
the  AFL  voted  an  initial  contribution  of 
$5,000.  Both  state  federations  of  labor 
and  international  and  national  unions  are 
cooperating  in  the  drive. 

Workers  Education — A  second  annual 
education  conference  is  being  held  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  early  this  month.  The 
conference  brings  together  the  chairmen 
of  education  committees  and  full  time 
education  directors  of  local  unions  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  Like  the  first  con- 
ference, a  year  ago,  this  is  a  "working 
meeting"  with  a  twofold  purpose:  to 
develop  specific  educational  devices  and 
techniques,  through  discussion  and  dem- 
onstration ;  to  discuss  the  union's  pro- 
gram and  means  of  carrying  out  educa- 
tional work  focused  on  current  union 
problems.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  United  Automobile  Worker 
lists  reconversion  and  postwar  planning, 
discrimination,  public  relations,  political 
action  and  legislative  objectives,  wages 
and  standards  of  living,  consumer  prob- 
lems, International  affairs.  Techniques  to 
be  discussed  and  demonstrated  will  in- 
clude methods  of  training  leadership;  use 
of  books,  dramatics,  shop  papers,  movies 
and  other  visual  aids;  health  and  safety; 
job  evaluation  and  time  study;  educa- 
tional programs  for  new  locals;  educa- 
tion for  returned  servicemen.  Before  the 
conference,  discussion  outlines  were  sent 


by  William  H.  Levitt,  the  union's  inter- 
national education  director,  to  local  edu- 
cation committees. 

ILO  Maritime  Meeting  —  Proposals  of 
the  international  maritime  trade  unions 
for  an  international  charter  governing 
working  conditions  in  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  joint 
maritime  commission  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  London  this 
month.  The  commission  is  made  up  of 
nine  representatives  each  of  seamen's  and 
shipowners'  organizations,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO. 
The  chairman  is  Carter  Goodrich  of 
Columbia  University,  chairman  of  the 
governing  body. 

The  seamen's  proposals  were  worked 
out  at  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  International  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Officers  As- 
sociation. They  include  a  minimum  wage 
for  all  seamen ;  standardized  international 
practices  governing  overtime  pay,  war 
risk  bonuses,  and  other  additions  to  basic 
pay ;  continuous  employment,  with  na- 
tional manning  pools  and  pool  pay  for 
men  awaiting  assignment  to  ships;  stand- 
ard hours  of  work  with  leave  ashore  to 
compensate  for  a  seven-day  week  at  sea ; 
minimum  manning  scales;  annual  leave 
of  at  least  twelve  working  days  with  pay 
and  subsistence  allowance ;  improved  ac- 
commodation and  amenities  aboard  ship ; 
adequate  safety  measures;  comprehensive 
social  insurance ;  full  union  recognition ; 
modernization  of  the  legal  status  and 
rights  and  obligations  of  seamen. 

The  commission  will  have  before  it  a 
general  survey  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  various  national  merchant  ma- 
rines, prepared  by  the  ILO,  and  show- 
ing differences  in  national  standards  and 
practices;  improvements  made  in  recent 
years;  action  that  might  be  taken  to 
standardize  conditions. 

Unions  and  Servicemen — A  "union  ori- 
entation guide"  for  returning  servicemen 
has  been  prepared  by  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  (CIO)  and  is  being 
widely  distributed  among  the  organiza- 
tion's 161,000  members  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  among  families  of  veterans 
and  servicemen.  The  64-page  illustrated 
booklet  includes  a  calendar  of  current 


events  since  Pearl  Harbor,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  informa- 
tion on  veterans  organizations,  the  union 
program  for  veterans.  Unity  between 
returning  war  veterans  and  the  unions  is 
stressed,  and  the  booklet  includes  a  sec- 
tion which  "answers  some  frequent 
rumors  among  men  in  service  regarding 
life  at  home."  Among  them,  the  "rumors" 
that  "unions  are  undemocratic,"  "unions 
are  always  striking,"  "war  workers  re- 
ceive sky-high  wages,"  "John  L.  Lewis 
runs  the  American  labor  movement," 
"unions  are  deadly  enemies  of  manage- 
ment." Price  5  cents  from  the  UEW,  1 1 
East  51  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

In  Print — An  annotated  list  of  current 
material  for  workers  education  activities 
is  offered  by  the  American  Labor  Educa- 
tion Service,  437  West  59  Street,  New 
York  19.  Pamphlets,  reprints,  and  other 
items  are  arranged  under  four  headings: 
Labor  Looks  Ahead,  Building  the  Union 
Today,  Strengthening  Democracy,  World 
Security. 


Education 


INVITATIONS  to  a  world  education 
conference  have  been  sent  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  to  representative  educa- 
tional organizations  in  each  of  the  United 
Nations  and  associated  countries.  The 
conference  would  be  held  in  'this  country 
at  an  undetermined  time  and  place  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  and  would  run 
for  two  weeks  to  allow  full  discussion  of 
international  educational  problems.  Wil- 
lard  E.  Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA,  listed  as  possible  items  on  the 
agenda  for  the  meeting  such  topics  as 
means  of  cooperation  among  educators  to 
promote  peace ;  restoration  of  educational 
services  in  war-ravaged  areas;  problems 
and  policies  which  would  benefit  from 
international  cooperation  within  the 
teaching  profession ;  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  would  facilitate  such  co- 
operation. 

Servicemen's  Plans — A  survey  of  the 
army  in  this  country  and  overseas  has 
revealed  that  500,000  of  about  6,750,000 
enlisted  men  definitely  plan  to  return  to 
full  time  school  or  college  attendance 
after  the  war,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  information  and  education  division 
of  Army  Service  Forces.  The  survey 
showed  that  an  additional  300,000  are 
seriously  considering  resuming  their  edu- 
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Author 


Survey  Midmonthly  readers  are  undoubtedly 
familiar  with  the  articles  and  books  on  social 
work  written  by  Joanna  Carver  Colcord,  direc- 
tor of  the  charity  organization  department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  long  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  Survey  magazines.  But 
social  work  is  only  one  of  Miss  Colcord's 
interests.  Last  month,  with  the  publication  of 
"Sea  Language  Comes  Ashore"  (Cornell 
Maritime  Press,  #2.25),  there  appeared  her 
second  book  on  sea  culture — a  subject  in  which 
the  author  is  well  versed  as  a  descendant  of 
five  generations  of  seafarers  who  was  herself 
born  at  sea  and  spent  a  childhood  on  sailing 
vessels.  The  book  traces  the  origin  of  numerous 
sea  terms  which  because  of  their  pungency  and 
aptness  have  become  a  part  of  our  daily 
speech.  In  an  earlier  book,  "Songs  of  Ameri- 
can Sailormen"  (1939),  Miss  Colcord  brought 
together  an  enchanting  collection  of  old  sea 
chanties. 


cation  through  part  time  study.  The 
figures  are  based  on  plans  of  enlisted 
white  men.  A  "slightly  smaller"  percent- 
age of  Negroes  are  reported  to  plan  full 
time  school  attendance  after  the  war; 
among  junior  grade  officers  the  percent- 
age is  somewhat  higher.  The  report  cites 
such  factors  as  the  length  of  the  war  and 
favorable  economic  conditions  as  likely 
to  decrease  the  number  continuing  their 
education,  while  wider  knowledge  of  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  and  less 
favorable  economic  conditions  would  tend 
to  raise  it.  Over  90  percent  of  the  men 
definitely  planning  to  return  to  full  time 
school  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a  slightly  higher  percentage  are  un- 
married. Over  half  the  men  planning 
full  time  education  after  the  war  have 
had  some  college  training. 

Race  Relations  in  School — O  n  1  y  four 
states  —  California,  Texas,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts — have  well  established 
programs  of  intercultural  education,  spon- 
sored by  the  state  education  departments, 
according  to  reports  of  a  recent  survey 
presented  by  Julius  E.  Warren,  Massa- 
chusetts commissioner  of  education,  at  an 
institute  held  in  New  York  City  last 
month,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  programs  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  state  department,  the 
survey  showed,  but  at  present  all  those 
working  in  the  field  "seem  to  believe  that 
the  better  approach  is  to  integrate  inter- 
cultural  materials  into  already  existing 
courses." 

Frank  E.  Baker,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Teachers  College  at  Mil- 
waukee, reported  to  the  institute  that  a 
questionnaire  study  of  185  teachers  col- 
leges revealed  a  wide  variance  in  attitudes 


on  intercultural  education  in  these 
schools.  He  held  that  they  were  strongly 
affected  by  the  local  traditions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  geographic  areas  in  which 
they  were  situated.  Mr.  Baker  advocated 
for  the  teacher  training  institutions  a 
more  diversified  faculty  and  student  body, 
and  also  lectures  and  forums  on  racial 
and  religious  topics,  and  required  courses 
in  anthropology. 

Educational  Rejectees — A  notable  study 
of  rejections  for  educational  deficiencies 
by  selective  service  is  published  as  a  50- 
page  pamphlet  by  the  American  Teachers 
Association  under  the  title,  "The  Black 
and  White  of  Rejections  for  Military 
Service."  (P.  O.  Box  271,  Montgomery 
1,  Ala.)  The  report  was  prepared  by  a 
special  research  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation, which  is  a  national  professional 
organization  of  teachers  of  Negro  chil- 
dren. It  was  presented  at  the  forty-first 
annual  convention,  held  in  Nashville  in 
August. 

The  detailed  and  objective  analysis  of 
statistics  from  national  selective  service 
headquarters  by  this  group  reveals  that: 
"Considerably  more  selectees,  irrespective 
of  race,  have  been  rejected  for  educational 
reasons  in  the  South  than  in  the  North 
and  West ;  almost  invariably  fewer  white 
selectees  have  been  rejected  for  educa- 
tional reasons  in  the  North  and  West 
than  is  true  among  white  selectees  in  the 
South  ;  almost  invariably  a  larger  percent- 
age of  Negro  selectees  have  been  re- 
jected for  educational  reasons  in  each  of 
twenty-eight  states  for  which  data  are 
available  than  was  the  case  of  white 
selectees  in  each  of  these  states;  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  Negro  selectees  in 
New  York  City,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 


Kentucky,  California,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  rejected  for  educational  reasons 
than  white  selectees  in  Georgia,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  North  Carolina."  Finally, 
"In  every  instance  a  high  positive  correla- 
tion was  found  between  school  efficiency 
on  the  one  hand  and  rate  of  rejection 
of  selectees  on  the  other."  The  report 
recommends  the  use  of  state  and  federal 
funds  "to  maintain  at  least  a  minimum 
defensible  level  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  each  school  district." 

Social  Service  Aid—  A  citywide  school 
effort  to  help  pupils  who  "don't  get 
along"  has  been  started  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  eight  private  family  welfare  agen- 
cies. The  new  plan  is  outlined  in  a  six- 
page  folder  being  distributed  among  the 
city's  elementary  and  high  schools  for  the 
guidance  of  principals  and  teachers.  When 
school  failures  and  behavior  problems  are 
"too  involved"  to  be  met  by  the  direct 
cooperation  of  teachers  and  parents,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  family  welfare  agency 
can  be  of  assistance,  working  with  the 
families  on  details  of  the  problem. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  call  on  a  branch 
office  of  one  of  the  eight  cooperating 
agencies  whose  "trained  social  workers 
have  experience  in  helping  parents  solve 
personal  and  family  problems,  large  and 
small."  The  eight  agencies  participating 
in  the  plan  are  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  Community 
Service  Society,  Jewish  Community  Ser- 
vices of  Queens-Nassau,  Jewish  Family 
Welfare  Society,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Association,  and  the  Staten  Island  Social 
Service. 

Community  Affairs 

ITOW  the  114  welfare,  health,  and 
*-  *•  recreation  agencies  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  now  serve  the  people  of  their 
community,  and  what  changes  in  program 
and  organization  need  to  be  made  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  postwar  years, 
are  fully  reported  in  "Health,  Welfare 
and  Leisure  Time  Activities,"  the  re- 
cently released  postwar  planning  report 
of  the  Syracuse  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  58  pages,  price  $1.  (See 
"Everybody  Benefits,"  by  Bradley  Buell, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1944,  and 
"Casework  for  the  Whole  Community," 
by  Paul  T.  Beisser  and  A.  A.  Heckman, 
November  1944.) 

Final  tabulation  of  the  Syracuse  study 
showed  that  67.5  percent  of  the  families 
of  Syracuse  had  received  an  average  of 
two  units  of  service  each  during  1942,  the 
year  for  which  data  were  gathered,  at  a 
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total  cost  of  $8,879,000.  Findings  and 
recommendations  are  related  to  the  four 
major  problems  towards  which  the  ser- 
vices are  directed :  economic  need  ;  health  ; 
behavior  and  social  adjustment;  leisure 
time.  In  addition  to  detailed  recommen- 
dations in  each  section,  the  report  lists 
nine  "major  directional  guides  for  the 
whole  program"  which  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  local  committee  and  outside  con- 
sultants responsible  for  the  study: 

1.  The  organization  of  social  work  ser- 
vices should  be  made  and  kept  as  simple 
as  possible. 

2.  The  function  assumed  by  or  dele- 
gated  to  each   agency  should   be  clearly 
defined  and  widely  understood. 

3.  The  agencies  themselves,  and  com- 
munity support  for  them,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  provide  for  new  needs 
as  they  arise. 

4.  Tax  supported   agencies  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  po- 
litical   arena,    and    assured    of    adequate 
financial  support. 

5.  For   the   best   service   of   the   com- 
munity,   agencies    must    maintain    high 
standards  of  personnel  and  service. 

6.  The  county,   rather  than   the  city, 
tewn  or  village  should  be  established  as 
the  unit  of  administration  of  the  major 
services. 

7.  Services  should  be  readily  accessible, 
preferably  in  the  neighborhood  where  peo- 
ple live. 

8.  Effective       coordination       requires 
strong  representative  community  planning 
and  community  organization  machinery. 

9.  The     public     relations     of     social 
agencies  need  improvement. 

Guide  for  Inquirers —  In  order  to  help  its 
local  branches  develop  a  citizen's  ap- 
proach to  community  planning  which  will 
"bring  out  the  relationships  among  piece- 
meal bits,  the  gaps  and  the  contradictions 
in  assumptions"  by  different  sets  of  plan- 
ners, the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  has  published  "Com- 
munity Planning,"  as  a  guide  for  local  in- 
quiry into  what  is  or  is  not  being  done 
by  way  of  planning  in  the  community. 
Price  25  cents,  from  AAUW  National 
Headquarters,  1634  I  Street  N.W., 
Washington  6.  Says  Maxine  Sweezy, 
headquarters  staff  member  in  charge  of 
social  studies  for  the  AAUW:  "There 
is  now  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  planning. 
The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, a  national  businessmen's  committee, 
has  set  up  local  planning  committees  in 
more  than  2,000  communities.  Many  cities 
and  towns  have  planning  commissions. 
The  problem  of  housing  has  broadened 
into  the  whole  question  of  urban  rede- 
velopment .  .  .  health  agencies  are  plan- 
ning for  postwar  health  services.  There 
is  community  planning  in  the  field  of  edu- 


In  years  of  tumult  and  confusion,  of  high 
powered  propaganda  and  sinister  forces,  the 
quiet,  consistent  impact  of  an  organization 
like  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  is 
apt  to  be  taken  more  or  less  for  granted. 
Even  its  friends  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  for  four  decades  now  the  organization 
has  carried  on  its  "education  in  behalf  of 
increasing  democracy  in  our  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  life."  The  occasion  will 
be  celebrated  at  a  dinner  and  conference  on 
February  3,  1945,  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York. 

The  LID's  executive  director,  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  belongs  to  that  rare  species  of  thinker 
and  citizen  who,  far  from  being  above  the 
battle,  has  long  been  in  there  pitching  for  a 
better  world.  With  a  glint  of  pleasure  in  his 
eye,  he  recalls  that  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Wesleyan  he  was  appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  original  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society,  founded  in  1905,  with  Jack 
London  as  president,  Upton  Sinclair  as  vice- 
president,  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  as  treasurer. 

As  New  York  City  councilman  in  1940-41, 
Mr.  Laidler  took  a  leading  part  in  the  fight 
for  slum  clearance,  for  public  ownership  of 
electricity,  for  a  more  scientific  taxation  sys- 
tem, consumer  protection,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  social  services. 

In  addition  to  lecturing  on  economics  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 


In  there  pitching  .  .  . 

serving  on  the  board  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  of  which  he  if  a 
former  president,  he  is  the  author  of  many 
books.  "Social-Economic  Movements  —  The 
story  of  humanity's  struggle  for  freedom  and 
a  better  life,"  has  only  recently  come  off  tin 
press.  (See  Survey  Graphic,  November  1944, 
page  462.)  His  earlier  "Program  for  Modern 
America"  appeared  among  the  ten  best  work* 
of  nonfiction  in  1936. 


cation,  and  so  through  the  whole  range  of 
community  services." 

A  prize  will  be  given  for  each  of  the 
six  best  reports  from  local  AAUW 
branches  on  the  subject. 

Anniversaries —  Founded  by  such  eminent 
men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Carl  Schurz, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Richard  T.  Ely,  and 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  the  National 
Municipal  League  recently  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  A  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  happenings  and  events  in  this  signifi- 
cant period  of  municipal  development  was 
presented  in  the  November,  1944,  issue 
of  the  National  Municipal  Review,  by 
John  G.  Winant,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff,  Richard  S.  Childs, 
and  others  long  associated  with  the 
cause  of  good  local  government.  .  .  .  The 
Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York, 
organized  as  a  result  of  the  depression  of 
1893-4  by  a  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  in  its  fifty  years 
of  existence  has  made  over  20,000,000 
individual  loans  aggregating  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

Radio  Plan — The  Community  Council 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  last  month 
formally  incorporated  its  community 
radio  plan  into  the  council  structure  as 
one  of  its  central  services.  The  plan, 
which  has  been  a  council-sponsored 
demonstration  for  the  past  year  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  May  1944),  will 
for  the  next  three  years  be  financed  by 


the  United  War  Chest  and  the  Junior 
League  of  Winston-Salem.  Its  executive 
secretary  is  Mrs.  Bruce  Williams  of 
Winston-Salem. 

The  plan's  free  radio  workshop  now 
consists  of  140  persons,  writing,  direct- 
ing, and  acting  their  own  shows — his- 
torical dramas  and  educational  features, 
some  of  which  are  beamed  especially  to 
the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
workshop,  the  plan  includes  a  promotion 
division  which  advertises  local  and  net- 
work public  service  programs,  such  as 
"Here's  to  Youth,"  "Storyland  Theater," 
and  "Symphony  of  the  Air."  The  plan 
functions  on  an  interracial  basis,  the 
membership  of  committees  and  casts  being 
picked  "for  ability  alone."  Charlotte 
Demorest,  who  has  been  its  radio  con- 
sultant since  the  beginning,  leaves  Win- 
ston-Salem the  first  of  this  month  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  City,  where  she  will 
serve  as  radio  consultant  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 

Navy  and  Community — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Honolulu  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Lt.  Com.  G.  V.  Wickware, 
director  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  four- 
teenth Naval  District,  focused  attention 
on  the  "combined  operations"  of  the  navy 
and  the  community.  Said  he:  "Immedi- 
ately after  the  December  7  attack,  the 
community  and  the  navy  were  confronted 
with  a  most  difficult  task.  .  .  .  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workers  poured  into 
the  area  from  the  mainland.  .  .  .  Com- 
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munity  facilities  were  strained  to  a  break- 
ing point.  .  .  .  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress .  .  .  [but]  \ve  must  explore  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  need  for  day  care 
facilities  for  children.  ...  A  group 
medical  plan  is  in  operation.  .  .  .  Similar 
arrangements  which  would  provide  medi- 
cal facilities  and  services  to  those  civilians 
who  live  in  the  community  and  other  areas 
should  be  made.  We  must  cope  with  .  .  . 
juvenile  delinquency,  especially  among 
boys  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  who  .  .  . 
came  from  the  mainland.  .  .  .  We  must 
explore  means  [for  providing]  recreation 
facilities  .  .  .  for  civilians  who  do  not 
work  at  the  yard.  .  .  .  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  navy  .  .  .  we  feel  it  urgent 
that  a  well-coordinated  working  relation- 
ship [with  the  community]  be  charted 
and  carried  out." 

The  Public's  Health 

NEW  construction  in  the  postwar 
period  may  provide  180,626  more 
hospital  beds  throughout  the  country,  if 
plans  now  in  the  making  are  carried  out. 
This  prediction  of  the  council  on  govern- 
ment relations  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  has  been  based  on  a  recently 
completed  survey  of  1,635  hospitals.  The 
construction  will  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $1.193,133,000,  and 
will  bring  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  the  United  States  to  a  total  of  1,- 
828,880 — or  one  for  every  seventy-ont 
persons  in  the  population. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Postwar  Pub- 
lic Works  Planning  Commission  has  an- 
nounced its  approval  of  eighty-three 
building  projects  at  twenty-four  of  the 
state's  mental  institutions.  They  would 
provide  14,584  additional  beds  at  a  cost 
of  $52,474,000. 

Mental  Health— A  new  directory  of 
psychiatric  clinics  and  related  facilities  in 
the  United  States  has  been  published  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Though  it  is  designed  for  use 
by  army  and  Red  Cross  professional  staffs 
who  advise  men  about  to  be  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  it  should  also  be 
useful  to  workers  in  civilian  agencies. 

The  Temporary  Committee  on  State 
Hospital  Problems  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  New  York,  has  issued  a 
study  of  1,128  dementia  praecox  patients 
treated  with  insulin  shock  therapy  at  the 
Brooklyn  State  Hospital  and  of  a  control 
group  in  other  hospitals.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
patients,  rather  than  the  medical  classi- 
fication at  the  time  of  discharge.  From 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105 
East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

In  Ohio,  the  governor's  committee  on 
a  mental  health  program  has  made  a  re- 


port recommending  expansion  of  institu- 
tional facilities,  staff,  extramural  care,  re- 
search, mental  health  education,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. The  report  is  available  from  the 
commissioner  of  mental  diseases,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  State  Office 
Building,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 

A  committee  appointed  by-  the  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Philadelphia,  has  issued  a  report  on  "The 
Problem  of  the  Care  and  Disposition  of 
the  Feebleminded,  Epileptic,  and  the  De- 
fective Delinquent."  The  committee's 
conclusions  are  based  on  "an  intensive 
analytical  study  ...  of  820  mentally  de- 
fective children  committed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  to  institutions  during  the 
decade  1930  to  1939  (and  of)  what  has 
happened  to  them  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
or  delay  in  the  admission  to  institutions." 
Its  report  embodies  recommendations  for 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  defective. 

About  VD— The  social  protection  section 
of  the  Office  of  Community  War  Services 
has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  "Meet 
Your  Enemy,"  describing  the  "vicious 
circle"  of  re-inspection,  arrest,  court  ac- 
tion, and  treatment  which  must  be  broken 
by  community  social  agencies  if  the  fight 
against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  is  to  be 
successful.  Prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Women's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Protection,  the  material 
is  designed  primarily  for  distribution  to 
women's  organizations  to  provide  "the 
ammunition  for  a  broad,  offensive  battle 
against  these  venereal  diseases,  and 
against  prostitution  and  sexual  pro- 
miscuity." 

February  7  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Social  Hygiene  Day  by  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Venereal  disease  rates  continued  to 
rise  in  New  York  City  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1944,  with  the  increase 
most  pronounced  among  young  people 
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fifteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  In  this  age 
group  the  syphilis  rate  is  204  percent 
higher  than  in  1941  ;  the  gonorrhea  rate, 
139  percent  higher. 

Attack  on  Cancer — The  American  Can- 
cer Society  (until  recently  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer)  has 
announced  the  election  of  Eric  A.  John- 
ston, as  chairman  of  its  new  executive 
council,  and  as  national  chairman  of  the 
society's  1945  fund-raising  campaign  next 
April.  The  goal  for  the  campaign  will 
be  $5,000,000,  a  larger  amount  than  ever 
before  sought  in  the  fight  against  this 
dread  killer,  second  only  to  heart  disease 
in  the  numbers  of  its  victims.  Funds 
raised  will  be  used  for  education,  re- 
search, and  service. 

Epileptic  Seizures —  "Epilepsy  —  The 
Ghost  Is  Out  of  the  Closet,"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  by 
Herbert  Yahraes,  who  discusses  an  ill- 
ness from  which  as  many  people  suffer 
as  from  either  diabetes  or  tuberculosis. 
The  pamphlet  explains  what  epilepsy  is. 
what  causes  it,  how  it  is  treated,  what 
to  do  if  someone  has  a  seizure,  and  what 
people  can  expect  research  and  education 
to  do  for  the  control  of  the  disease.  Price 
10  cents,  from  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  devoted  the  November  1944 
issue  of  its  Bulletin  to  an  article,  "Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  Epileptic,"  by  William 
G.  Lennox,  M.D.,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  president  of  the 
International  League  Against  Epilepsy. 
From  the  society,  3  Joy  Street,  Boston. 

Bulletin  No.  28  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  a  "Study 
of  Individuals  Manifesting  Epilepsy, 
Their  Rehabilitation  and  Placement  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis."  In  addition  to  data 
on  epileptics  in  Wisconsin,  the  study  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  epilepsy,  recommen- 
dations for  the  rehabilitation  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  a  bibliography. 

In  Print — "Health  Practice  Indices  — 
1943,"  prepared  for  the  committee  on 
administrative  practice  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  in  a  series  of 
seventy-eight  charts  gives  the  range  of 
accomplishments  in  various  t^lds  of  com- 
munity health  service  during  1943.  Data 
were  taken  from  schedules  submitted  by 
178  communities  in  thirty-two  states  and 
four  provinces  of  Canada.  They  cover 
all  of  the  general  divisions  of  public 
health  service.  Free  on  request  from  the 
APHA,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 
The  bureau  of  research  and  statistics 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  has  issued 
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a  second  edition  of  its  memorandum 
No.  55,  "Prepayment  Medical  Care  Or- 
ganizations," first  published  in  1943.  The 
memorandum  is  a  directory  of  the  214 
prepayment  medical  care  organizations  in 
this  country  in  1943,  and  contains  data 
on  their  coverage,  numbers  of  physicians 
and  nurses,  membership  restrictions,  and 
services  provided. 

Inaugurating  a  research  series  in  public 
health  economics,  the  school  of  public 
health  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
published  a  new  pamphlet,  "State  Enabl- 
ing Legislation  for  Non-Profit  Hospital 
and  Medical  Plans — 1944,"  by  Odin  W. 
Anderson.  Says  Dr.  Nathan  Sinai  of  the 
university  in  the  foreword:  "The  prin- 
ciples of  health  insurance  and  the  need 
of  its  application  to  large  numbers  of 
people  are  no  loi>ger  questioned  .... 
Among  the  most  tangible  evidences  of 
action  as  well  as  the  changing  concept 
of  health  insurance  is  the  legislation  that 
has  been  adopted  over  the  short  span  of 
a  decade."  The  booklet  analyzes  the  leg- 
islation covering  non-profit  health  in- 
surance plans  now  existing  in  thirty-two 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
new  laws  are  adopted,  the  university  in- 
tends to  issue  further  publications  on  the 
subject. 

Postwar  planning  for  the  elimination 
of  tuberculosis  is  the  theme  of  "Tuber- 
culosis Control  in  New  Jersey — 1943," 
the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Tuberculosis  League,  Inc.,  15  East 
Kinney  Street,  Newark  2.  Included  are 
statistics  on  cases,  deaths,  hospital  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  discussions  on  "Wartime 
Factors  in  Casefinding,"  "The  Mass  Sur- 
vey, Key  to  the  Future,"  "Postwar  Re- 
habilitation— An  Expanded  Program." 

Mary  Antoinette  Cannon,  professor  of 
social  work  at  Columbia  University,  has 
written  an  "Outline  for  a  Course  in 
Planned  Parenthood,"  for  use  in  schools 
of  social  work,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
and  by  other  agencies  and  individuals  who 
may  find  it  useful.  Price  50  cents  from 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22. 

For  Veterans 

PUBLIC  agitation  against  the  Hamp- 
ton-Devany  veterans  preference  bill 
passed  by  the  New  York  state  legislature 
in  its  1944  session  crystallized  last  month, 
with  the  formation  of  a  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Preference,  including 
among  its  members  Homer  Folks,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association;  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Gordon,  state  League  of  Women  Voters ; 
Mrs.  David  L.  Dunlop,  Public  Education 
Association;  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Killian, 
National  Probation  Association ;  H.  Eliot 
Kaplan,  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 


JOE  COMES  BACK  HOME 

In  a  cartoon  by  Dahl,  the  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Community  Council  imparts  to  the  discharged 
GI  an  idea  of  the  type  of  information  he  might  obtain  at  the  recently  established  Postwar 
Community  Service.  This  community  referral  center,  established  under  council  sponsorship,  offers 
guidance  under  six  divisions:  advisory;  employment;  counseling;  placement;  education;  legal 
and  medical. 


tion.  The  bill  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  state  constitution  which  would  give 
absolute  preference  in  civil  service  ap- 
pointments and  promotion  to  veterans 
who  merely  pass  the  examination — to  the 
disabled  for  life,  and  to  others  for  five 
years  after  the  war. 

New  York  State's  procedure  for  con- 
stitutional amendments  requires  that  a 
bill  be  passed  a  second  time  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Favorable  action  at  the  1945  session, 
therefore,  would  automatically  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  voters  next  fall.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  commenting 
on  the  formation  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, points  out  that  "in  the  first  rush 
of  eagerness  to  see  that  justice  is  done, 
these  provisions  [of  the  bill]  may  have 
sounded  fair  enough  to  the  legislators" 
but,  "the  bill  must  militate  against  effi- 
cient government,  because  in  effect,  it 
throws  the  merit  system  out  the  window. 
.  .  .  We  believe  that  the  legislators  should 
drop  the  proposal  and  frame  one  which 
will  insure  justice  to  the  soldiers  without 
wrecking  the  merit  system." 

Recommendations  aimed  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  this  bill,  and  others  like  it, 
were  recently  made  by  a  special  committee 
on  veterans  employment  policies  of  the 
Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Among  the  suggestions 
were  recommendations  that:  veterans 
preference  policies  should  recognize  the 
democratic  principle  of  open  competition 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness ;  veterans 
should  be  required  to  obtain  a  passing 
mark  before  being  entitled  to  preference 
consideration ;  preference  should  be  lim- 


ited to  entrance  examinations  and  not  be 
applied  to  promotions;  the  amount  of 
preference  credit  for  non-disabled  veterans 
should  not  be  more  than  five  credit  points 
on  the  basis  of  100 — for  disabled  veterans 
not  more  than  ten  credit  points;  prefer- 
ence should  be  limited  to  a  period  of  five 
years  after  the  war — or  after  discharge  or 
release  from  war  services,  whichever  is 
later. 

Few  Applicants —  To  date  only  600 
veterans  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
apprentice  training  provisions  of  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights,  according  to  reports  from 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Fewer 
than  100  persons  are  receiving  the  sup- 
plemental monthly  allowance  that  is  avail- 
able when  necessary.  Principal  reason  for 
the  small  number  is  the  many  jobs  open 
and  easily  available  in  war  industry.  As 
many  as  200,000  veterans  are  expected 
eventually  to  apply  for  participation  in 
the  program.  Apprenticeship  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  30,000  manu- 
facturing plants,  construction  firms,  and 
miscellaneous  industries. 

The  Disabled — A  national  campaign  for 
$1,000,000  "to  assist  war  disabled  vet- 
erans in  obtaining  government  benefits 
and  in  becoming  adjusted  to  civilian  life" 
has  been  announced  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization.  This 
money  is  to  carry  the  organization 
through  the  next  eighteen  months.  Ac- 
cording to  Dow  V.  Walker  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
service  will  consist  mainly  of  advice  to 
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veterans  about  their  rights,  and  assistance 
in  establishing  claims.  For  this  purpose 
504  field  officers  will  be  trained,  and 
$10,000,000  eventually  must  be  raised  to 
finance  the  contemplated  program. 

In  1975— At  least  300,000  hospital  beds 
will  be  needed  by  1975  to  accommodate 
veterans  of  this  war  in  a  program  that 
may  cost  as  much  as  $6,000,000,000  a 
year  before  it  tapers  off,  estimates  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Veterans  Bureau 
administrator.  At  present  130,000  beds 
are  either  already  available  to  the  bureau, 
under  construction,  or  authorized;  100,- 
000  more  will  be  turned  over  by  the 
army  and  navy  when  they  no  longer  have 
need  for  them. 

In  Print — A  revised  and  enlarged  biblio- 
graphy on  services  for  handicapped  vet- 
erans, "Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 
Serviceman,"  has  been  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  105  East  22 
St.,  New  York  10,  price  20  cents.  This 
replaces  an  original  edition  published  last 
April  and  sold  out  in  less  than  six  months. 
...  "A  Peace  Program  for  Veterans," 
a  twenty-four  page  pamphlet  by  Charles 
Hurd,  summarizing  the  round  table  dis- 
cussions held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  Yor&  Times,  [see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  November  1944,  page  326]  is 
available  free  from  the  New  York  Times, 
229  West  43  St.,  New  York  18 "Ap- 
prentice Training  for  Veterans,"  an 
eleven  page  bulletin,  can  be  secured  from 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  Ap- 
prentice Training  Service,  Washington 
25.  It  explains  what  the  program  is, 
the  qualifications  required  for  eligibility, 
where  to  apply. 

Youth  Programs 

r\ ^EEN  age  canteens  are  the  subject  of 
-i-  a  memorandum  prepared  for  general 
distribution  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Associated  Youth  Serving  Organizations, 
Inc.,  134  East  56  St.,  New  York  22.  It 
summarizes  "basic  principles,  cautions  and 
suggestions,  .  .  significant  points  which 
local  groups  should  watch  out  for  in 
initiating  and  continuing  to  develop"  this 
new  type  of  youth  service,  and  concludes 
that:  teen  age  canteens  have  a  real  place 
in  agency  and  community  youth  pro- 
grams; canteens  are  not  the  panacea  to 
all  adolescent  ills;  they  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  to  plan  pro- 
grams, set  standards,  and  accept  respon- 
sibilities; when  developed  independently 
of  regular  youth  serving  agencies,  the 
programs  lack  permanence  and  stability; 
recreational  opportunities  alone  are  not 
enough — the  young  people  must  feel  they 
have  some  part  in  program  planning  and 
direction.  Of  the  first  fifty  clubs  to 


come  to  the  attention  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  the  committee 
points  out,  about  one  third  were  initiated 
by  young  people;  one  third  by  public  or 
private  youth  agencies;  one  third  by  local 
civic  agencies. 

Says  the  memorandum,  in  part:  "The 
teen  age  canteens  are  a  co-educational  and 
a  co-recreational  program.  They  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  mixed  activities  for 
the  high  school  group.  .  .  We  will  need 
to  discover  in  the  future  how  we  can 
continue  to  provide  outlets  for  this  proven 
desire  and  ability  of  young  people  .  .  . 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  planning 
and  operation  of  projects  which  are  im- 
portant to  themselves. 

Hi-Y  Action — Last  September,  the 
Seward  Hi-Y  Club  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
under  the  leadership  of  John  R.  Williams, 
YMCA  boys'  work  secretary,  became  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  12,000 
migrant  Negroes,  farm  laborers  housed 
in  work  camps  throughout  Cayuga 
County.  Members  of  the  club  visited 
several  of  the  camps.  Meetings  were 
arranged  with  the  head  of  the  county 
farm  bureau,  who  gave  them  the  farmers' 
viewpoint,  and  with  their  congressmen, 
who  gave  them  advice  about  preparing 
a  "bill"  for  submission  to  the  Hi-Y  area 
"assembly."  On  December  11  the  area 
"assembly"  by  vote  of  twenty-six  to  one, 
passed  an  "act"  to  Regulate  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Migrant  Labor  Camps  in  New 
York  State,  with  titles  covering:  defini- 
tion of  farm  labor  and  migrant  labor 
camps  in  New  York  State;  sanitary  pro- 
visions ;  recreation ;  rent ;  labor ;  health. 
The  bill  then  went  to  the  Hi-Y  state 
"senate"  where,  after  amendment  by  the 
committee  on  industry  and  labor,  it  wa-e 
unanimously  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
three. 

Meanwhile,  state  officials  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  Hi-Y  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  on  November  27,  C.  F.  Allen, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  sanitation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  reported  to 
Mr.  Williams:  ". . .  the  proposed  (Hi-Y) 
bill  has  been  discussed  by  several  state 
departments,  and  very  briefly  even  in  the 
governor's  office.  .  .  As  soon  as  I  hear 
[about  further  action]  I  will  advise  .  .  . 
you." 

Progress  Report — The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  has  recently  reported 
the  results  so  far  of  the  expansion  pro- 
gram adopted  two  years  ago.  They  in- 
clude: appointment  of  an  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  a  part  time  consultant 
in  neighborhood  studies;  the  publication 
of  "Round  Table"  by  the  boys'  and  girls' 
work  division;  approximately  $1,300  con- 
tributed through  the  "headworkers*  ex- 
pansion fund";  a  net  gain  of  $1,200  in 


membership  dues.  The  federation  has 
been  cooperating  in  the  "Here's  to  Youth" 
radio  program,  as  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociated Youth  Serving  Organizations, 
and  with  the  National  Urban  League  and 
the  National  Educational-Recreational 
Association  in  other  youth  projects. 

War  Memorials — "As  lasting  memorials 
to  the  honored  citizens  who  gave  their 
lives  in  World  War  II,"  the  North 
Dakota  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting,  endorsed  trie 
promotion  of  community  centers  "with 
proper  facilities  for  character  building, 
recreation,  and  handicraft,"  for  the  use 
of  young  people  during  their  leisure  time. 
New  playgrounds,  handicraft  shops,  rec- 
reation centers,  gymnasia,  swimming 
pools,  the  resolution  suggested,  "might 
bear  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the 
heroes  who  died." 

Better  Boysclubs — A  fourteen-point  pro- 
gram of  improvement  and  expansion  is 
recommended  to  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions by  the  Boysclubs  of  America  in  a 
recent  pamphlet,  "Suggestions  for  Post- 
war Planning."  The  recommendations 
suggest:  increasing  attractiveness  of  ac- 
tivities; improving  physical  training;  pro- 
viding health  supervision ;  extending  pre- 
vocational  classes;  developing  vocational 
guidance  and  general  guidance  programs ; 
raising  additional  financial  support;  plan- 
ning for  expansion ;  securing  war 
memorials. 

Among  the  States 

«qPOWNSEND"  plans  to  pay  "$60 
-•-  at  60"  to  all  state  residents,  were 
rejected  in  four  states  in  last  November's 
elections,  according  to  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House,  which  re- 
cently released  an  analysis  of  the  voting 
on  the  more  than  one  hundred  constitu- 
tional amendments,  referenda,  and  initi- 
ated measures  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration in  some  thirty  states.  The  de- 
feated plans — in  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington — were  to  be 
financed  by  funds  obtained  through  gross 
income  taxes  or  3  to  5  percent  sales  taxes. 
Washington  voters  also  turned  down  an- 
other proposal  which  would  have  liberal- 
ized unemployment  compensation  as  well 
as  old  age  assistance.  The  measure  would 
have  increased  old  age  payments  to  a 
basic  $50  a  month,  and  raised  the  maxi- 
mum unemployment  compensation  allow- 
able from  $240  to  $500  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Colorado,  the  voters  ac- 
cepted a  "Little  Townsend"  proposal 
making  full  pensions  of  $45  a  month 
available  to  all  residents  over  sixty-five. 
Many  of  the  state  constitutional 
amendments  accepted,  concerned  plans 
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for  returning  servicemen.  In  Alabama 
and  Arkansas,  veterans  are  now  exempt 
from  the  poll  tax;  in  California,  they 
have  a  $1,000  property  tax  exemption; 
in  Colorado,  they  or  their  widows  are 
entitled  to  preferential  points  over  pass- 
ing grades  in  civil  service  examinations; 
in  Oregon,  they  are  eligible  for  educa- 
tional grants  from  $35  to  $75  a  month 
for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years. 
California  voters  also  approved  a  $30,- 
000,000  bond  issue  to  finance  loans  for 
homes  or  farms  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Mental  Institutions — The  California  De- 
partment of  Institutions  has  prepared  five 
proposals  which  it  will  present  to  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. These  include: 

1.  A  revision  of  the  commitment  laws 
concerning  the  mentally  ill  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  handle  admissions  to 
state  hospitals  "on  a  medical  basis  rather 
than  on  a  strictly  legal  one  reminiscent 
of  certain  criminal  proceedings." 

2.  Changing  the  department's  name  to 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

3.  Substituting    the    term    "leave    of 
absence"  for  the  term  "parole,"  and  ex- 
tending   the    family    care    program    for 
mental  patients  to  include  the  mentally 
deficient. 

4.  The   adoption  of  a  statewide   pro- 
gram for  the  mentally  deficient. 

5.  Permission   to  enable   the   Juvenile 
Court  to  place  a  minor  suspected  of  being 
mentally  deficient  into  a  state  home  for 
a  period  of  observation. 

Interim  Committee — At  the  next  session 
of  Alabama's  state  legislature,  which  will 
convene  this  spring,  an  interim  commit- 
tee on  social  welfare  development  and 
education,  appointed  at  the  last  session, 
will  present  its  report,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee is  charged  with  studying  public  wel- 
fare needs,  recreation,  hospital  facilities, 
prisons,  pardon  and  parole,  war  demobi- 
lization problems,  race  relations,  and 
health  needs.  A  subcommittee  on  public 
welfare  is  especially  concerned  with  pub- 
lic assistance,  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
adequacy  of  state  training  schools  and 
other  issues. 

Constitution — Voters  of  Missouri  will  go 
to  the  polls  in  a  special  election  next 
month  to  approve  or  turn  down  a  new 
constitution,  framed  by  a  state  constitu- 
tional convention  which  completed  its 
work  last  September.  The  suggested  con- 
stitution, which  will  be  voted  on  as  a 
whole,  contains  three  sections  on  health 
and  welfare  which  found  their  way  into 
the  total  structure  largely  through  the 


efforts  of  the  Missouri  Association  for 
Social  Welfare.  These  sections  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
department  of  health  and  welfare ;  enable 
the  state  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  federal  government;  classify  training 
schools  and  industrial  homes  for  boys  and 
girls  as  educational  institutions  respon- 
sible to  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  Social 
Welfare  had  attempted  to  have  inserted 
in  these  sections  a  statement  giving  the 
legislature  definite  power  to  appropriate 
funds  for  relief  and  other  assistance  pro- 
grams, but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  convention  on  the  grounds  that  the 
inclusion  of  such  an  unpopular  word  as 
"relief"  might  endanger  the  entire  con- 
stitution. The  association  was  also  un- 
successful in  its  efforts  to  include  a  re- 
quirement for  state  supervision  of  public 
institutions,  having  run  into  opposition  on 
this  score  from  some  private  child  caring 
agencies  and  religious  homes. 

The  last  Missouri  constitutional  con- 
vention, held  in  1922,  framed  a  short 
-article  of  two  sentences  providing  for 


the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  When  the  sections  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  came  to  a  vote,  at  that 
time  separately,  the  "health  and  welfare 
article"  was  defeated. 

Veterans'  Service — At  the  request  of  the 
governor,  the  head  of  selective  service  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  has  drawn  up  a 
statewide  plan  for  service  to  veterans 
which  is  to  be  run  entirely  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  The  plan  involves  the  formation 
in  each  county  of  a  three-member  volun- 
teer committee  to  be  representative  of 
the  local  employment  service,  the  local 
selective  service  board,  and  the  local 
branch  of  a  veterans  organization  (either 
American  Legion  or  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars).  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
committees  will  act  as  referral  services. 
The  State  Department  of  Welfare,  which 
was  not  included  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram, has  sent  word  to  county  welfare 
departments  advising  them  to  cooperate 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  commit- 
tees and  to  make  known  to  them  what 
professional  services  the  departments  have 
to  offer. 


Professional 


new  studies  in  public  relations 
A  and  social  work  are  in  progress  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  department  of 
social  work  interpretation,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  One  deals  with  public  re- 
lations policies  and  practices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  the  other 
with  casework  interpretation  as  practiced 
by  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland.  Viola  Paradise, 
well  known  writer  on  social  work,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  foundation  to  carry 
out  the  Cleveland  project.  The  studies 
are  being  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 

Group  Dynamics — The  psychological 
forces  that  influence  group  behavior  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  special  scrutiny  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's recently  established  Research 
Center  for  Group  Dynamics.  The  center, 
which  has  been  made  a  division  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  social  sci- 
ence, is  under  the  directorship  of  Kurt 
Lewin,  formerly  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  While 
it  is  intended  to  supplement  the  activities 
of  the  institute's  industrial  relations  sec- 
tion, its  studies  will  consider  all  aspects 
of  group  life  at  all  age  levels.  In  an- 
nouncing the  establishment  of  the  center, 
Robert  G.  Caldwell,  dean  of  Humanities, 
predicted  that  "it  will  through  its  re- 
search activities  promote  a  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  crucial  problems 


of  group  relations  which  loom  so  large 
on  the  horizon  of  our  postwar  world." 
The  center  has  been  made  financially 
possible  through  grants  from  the  Mar- 
shall Field  Foundation  and  from  the 
Commission  on  Community  Interrelations 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

State  Conference  News — Reports  from 
the  Association  of  State  Conference  Sec- 
retaries, which  acts  as  an  idea  exchange 
for  executives  of  social  work  conferences, 
indicate  that  many  of  these  organizations 
are  tending  to  put  their  attention  on 
year-round  activities  rather  than  ex- 
clusively on  one  annual  meeting.  For 
instance,  the  Illinois  conference  has  set 
up  five  functional  divisions,  with  seven- 
teen members  each,  which  will  hold 
quarterly  meetings  out  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  emerge  suggestions  for  con- 
ference program  and  action.  The  divi- 
sions will  consider  social  welfare  in  its 
relation  to  the  church,  the  school,  group- 
work,  casework,  and  health  services.  The 
conference  has  also  cooperated  with  the 
Illinois  Church  Council  in  holding  a 
series  of  joint  meetings  for  social  work- 
ers and  ministers.  These  meetings  re- 
vealed that  "even  in  small  communities 
social  workers  and  ministers  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  each  other"  and  "there  has 
been  no  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
either  to  use  the  resources  of  the  other." 
In  Missouri,  the  state  conference  has 
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been  promoting  the  development  of  chap- 
ters in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  It  also 
conducts  regional  conferences  in  various 
sections  of  the  state.  This  year  the  con- 
ference backed  the  recruitment  program 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  by  jointly  sponsoring  vocational 
counseling  booths  at  its  regional  meet- 
ings. Particular  success  was  achieved  in 
areas  where  colleges  are  located  through 
which  social  work  had  already  been  given 
considerable  ,  publicity.  The  Missouri 
state  conference  is  also  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  the  regional  movement,  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  soon. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  state  con- 
ference has  long  sponsored  regional  con- 
ferences, the  committee  for  one  largely 
rural  area  is  bending  special  efforts  to 
provide  professional  stimulation  for  the 
local  social  workers.  The  committee  holds 
two  meetings  a  month,  open  only  to  con- 
ference members  and  devoted  to  discus- 
sions of  professional  concerns.  Among 
other  topics,  the  subjects  have  included 
"The  Services  Provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,"  "The  Function  of  the 
Selective  Service  Boards  in  the  Reem- 

HOUSING  COMMUNITIES 


How  the  tenancy  of  public  housing  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  proportioned  among  the  various 
types  of  occupations  is  shown  in  the  above 
chart  from  the  third  public  housing  report, 
"Occupations  of  Public  Housing  Residents," 
published  by  the  bureau  of  social  research  of 
the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  County.  More  than  44 
percent  of  the  wage  earners  living  in  public 
housing  units  in  the  city  are  employed  in 
such  unskilled  occupations  as  helpers,  packers, 
and  millworkers.  In  comparison,  wage  earners 
in  the  unskilled  occupations  make  up  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  employed  residents  in  the  high 
economic  areas  of  the  city;  16.4  percent  of 
those  in  the  middle  economic  areas;  and  19.3 
prrcent  in  the  low  economic  areas. 


ployment  of  Veterans,"  and  "The  Pro- 
grams ot  State  Institutions  for  Delin- 
quent Children." 

Nursing  Education — On  recommenda- 
tion of  the  postwar  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education,  the 
National  Nursing  Planning  Committee  is 
proposing  the  appointment  of  an  impartial 
commission  on  nursing  education  "as  soon 
as  funds  can  be  secured."  Purpose  of  the 
commission  would  be  to  gather  and 
analyze  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  financial  sup- 
port of  schools  of  professional  and  of 
practical  nursing.  Its  findings  would  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  recommendations  for 
improving  the  quality  of  nursing  service 
available  to  the  public.  The  proposal  has 
the  approval  of  the  National  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service. 

Library — More  than  1,600  volumes  on 
social  work  have  been  purchased  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  for  its 
branches  throughout  the  three  boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Staten 
Island.  The  books  cover  over  a  hundred 
titles  compiled  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  library  and  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  City.  Included  are  the  fol- 
lowing social  work  categories:  general, 
administration,  casework,  child  welfare, 
medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social 
work,  public  welfare,  recreation  and 
groupwork,  social  security,  and  socialized 
medicine.  Last  month  the  books  were 
on  exhibit  in  ten  of  the  branches. 

Placement — In  Chicago,  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  undertaken  an  informal  vo- 
cational service  for  social  workers.  The 
chapter  has  appointed  a  staff  member  to 
interview  people  seeking  social  work  jobs 
or  information  on  opportunities  in  the 
social  work  field.  Whenever  it  seems  ad- 
visable, referrals  are  made  to  agencies 
in  need  of  personnel.  The  chapter  has 
announced  that  it  will  make  appoint- 
ments for  interviews  with  young  people 
who  are  interested  in  training  or  educa- 
tion as  social  workers  as  well  as  with 
trained  social  workers  who  are  eligible 
for  immediate  employment.  Its  services 
are  not  available  to  persons  who  think 
that  training  or  experience  is  unnecessary 
for  a  social  work  job. 

Organizing —  Social  workers  employed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  the  north- 
eastern states  have  formed  a  new  profes- 
sional organization  called  the  North  At- 
lantic Group  of  Veterans  Administration 
Social  Workers.  Officers'  are  Emily  R. 
Scanlan,  chairman,  Lyons,  N.  J. ;  Hazel 
Dahl,  secretary,  Castle  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
Winifred  Gibbons,  treasurer,  New  York. 


People  and  Things 

PARENTS    Magazine   has  announced 
that  the   1944  award  of  its  annually 
presented  medal  for  "outstanding  services 
to  children"  has  gone  to  Edgar  F.  Kaiser 
son  of  shipbuilder  Henry  J.  Kaiser  anc 
manager  of  the  three  Kaiser  shipyards  in 
the  Portland-Vancouver  area.  The  aware 
was  made  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Kaiser's 
work    in    organizing    the    child    service 
centers  for  the  children  of  women  work 
ing  in  the  shipyards.    [See  Survey  Mid 
monthly,     December     1944,    page    351.] 
Though    the    centers    were    built    and 
equipped    with    funds    furnished    by    the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Mr.  Kaiser 
was  commended  for  the  part  he  took  in 
helping  the  commission  "see  the  need  for 
the  centers,"  for  finding  "the  right  pro- 
fessional   personnel"    for   them,    and    for 
shouldering  the  responsibility  of  "all  the 
other  details  of  integrating  a  professional 
nursery    school    and    a    large    industrial 
organization." 

Overseas — Leon  Henderson,  former  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
one  time  staff  member  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  left  last 
month  for  London.  Mr.  Henderson's 
trip  was  the  first  lap  of  a  journey  that 
will  eventually  take  him  to  the  "Amer- 
ican-controlled third  of  defeated  Ger- 
many" where  he  will  handle  economic 
affairs. 

Cecilia  Razovsky  Davidson,  until  re- 
cently on  the  staff  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil for  American  Unity,  New  York,  is 
now  in  London  serving  as  a  specialist  in 
the  displaced  persons  division  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Changes — Margaret  Plumley,  formerly 
medical  economist  of  the  division  of 
health  and  disability  studies  of  the  bureau 
of  research  and  statistics,  Social  Security 
Board,  last  month  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Nursing  Planning  Committee 
where  she  will  serve  as  research  specialist 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  Fellowship  of  Southern  Church- 
men, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  has  a  new  gen- 
eral secretary,  Nelle  Morton,  who  joined 
the  staff  on  the  first  of  this  month.  Miss 
Morton  was  formerly  with  the  commit- 
tee for  youth  education  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Religious  Education 
and  the  publications  committee  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement.  In  her 
new  position  she  succeeds  Howard 
Kester,  now  principal  of  the  Penn  School, 
St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C. 

Helen  Van  de  Woestyne  is  the  new 
publicity  director  of  the  Young  Womens 
Christian  Association  in  Chicago,  suc- 
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ceeding  Barbara  Abel  who  has  gone  to 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Walter  W.  Argow, 
formerly  of  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University  and  recently  coordinator  of 
the  statewide  experimental  project  in 
venereal  disease  education  in  Florida,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  Washington. 

Retired — After  forty-one  years  of  public 
service  in  New  York  State,  Clarence  E. 
Ford  retired  last  month.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Ford  was  serving 
as  deputy  commissioner  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  1937.  Previously  he 
had  been  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Care  under  the  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare.  His  first  civil  service 
appointment,  in  1903,  was  as  head  teacher 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Ford  as  deputy  com- 
missioner of  social  welfare  for  New  York 
State  is  Raymond  W.  Houston  formerly 
deputy  welfare  executive  for  Nassau 
County,  New  York. 

Communication  Again — Last  month  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  re- 
ceived information  from  Supreme  Head- 
quarters, Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
Military  Mission  France,  on  eleven  of 
the  fourteen  French  centers  formerly 
known  to  the  association.  The  word  of 
the  settlements'  continued  existence  came 
from  Lt.  Col.  E.  F.  Witte  and  the 
British  Association  of  Residential  Settle- 
ments. The  three  centers  of  which  no 
word  has  been  received  are  the  Accueil 
Franco- Americain ;  Permanence  de  la 
rue  de  Torcy;  and  Le  Foyer  des 
Compagnes. 


EDWARD  LAWYER  BURCHARD,  consultant 
to  the  Chicago  Recreation  Commission, 
died  recently  at  Freeport,  111.,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Mr.  Burchard  was  the 
commission's  first  executive  secretary, 
having  served  in  that  capacity  from  1934 
to  1940.  Previously  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  various  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  recreational  opportunities, 
among  them  the  Chicago  Community 
Center  Conference,  the  National  Com- 
munity Center  Association,  the  Com- 
munity Center  Magazine,  Chicago  Youth 
Week.  His  interest  in  the  recreational 
field  could  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  1891 
when  he  became  first  male  resident  of 
Hull-House.  In  1909  he  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  (now  the  University 
of  Chicago's  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration) and  later  became  the  direc- 
tor of  its  extension  department. 


Book   Reviews 


Casework  Practice 

A  FUNCTIONAL  APPROACH  TO  FAMILY 
CASE  WORK,  edited  by  Jessie  Taft.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1'ress.  $3.50. 

HERE  is  another  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  functional  theory  of 
social  casework,  this  time  to  a  field  of 
practice  which  has  seemed  most  to  defy 
it.  Case  material  used  throughout  is 
clarifying  and  covers  a  wide  range  of 
kinds  of  problems  clients  bring  to  family 
agencies — most  of  them,  it  is  true,  in- 
cluding a  request  for  some  tangible  ser- 
vice, such  as  financial  help.  It  is  hoped 
that  subsequent  publications  will  give  con- 
sideration to  two  kinds  of  situations  fre- 
quently brought  to  family  agencies  and 
not  illustrated  in  this  volume — marital 
conflict  and  difficulty  in  parent-child  re- 
lationships with  no  tangible  service  either 
requested  or  indicated. 

Dr.  Jessie  Taft's  brilliant  introduction 
is  important  for  many  reasons,  but  par- 
ticularly for  its  excellent  statement  about 
the  "law  of  process"  underlying  all  case- 
work help.  She  places  this  volume  in  the 
series  of  Pennsylvania  School  publications 
and  describes  the  questions  and  com- 
plexities which  beset  practice  in  the  family 
field  and  which  prompted  the  publication 
of  this  book.  She  differentiates  therapy 
(whether  Rankian  or  Freudian)  from  so- 
cial work  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been 
done,  and  comments  helpfully  on  the 
book's  contents. 

The  contents  themselves  include  articles 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  practice  in 
the  family  casework  field.  Virginia  Robin- 
son's article,  "A  Discussion  of  Two  Case 
Records  Illustrating  Personality  Change," 
together  with  Grace  Marcus's  "The  Re- 
lation of  Case  Work  Help  to  Personality 
Change,"  state  and  illustrate  the  depth 
of  experience  possible  in  the  use  of  case- 
work service  in  two  traditionally  difficult 
kinds  of  situations. 

Elizabeth  H.  Dexter's  article  poses 
problems  the  family  agency  faces;  Rosa 
Wessel's  and  Robert  Gomberg's  illustrate 
how  some  of  these  problems  may  be  met, 
if  the  functional  theory  of  casework  is 
rightly  understood  and  skillfully  used  in 
the  family  field.  Says  Mr.  Gomberg: 

"The  determinative  focus  for  family 
casework  does  exist  in  the  seemingly  obvi- 
ous but  overlooked  fact  that  a  family 
agency,  as  differentiated  from  any  other, 
is  intended  to  deal  with  the  problem:, 
which  primarily  concern  the  family  as  a 
whole  ...  it  follows  then  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  agency's  purpose  the  worker's 
perspective  must  necessarily  embrace  the 
relation  of  the  client's  application  to  the 
family  as  a  whole,  and  the  effect  that  the 
agency's  service  may  have  on  it." 


Frances  T.  Levinson's  "Use  of  Fee" 
deals  penetratingly  with  a  problem  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  practicing  group. 
A  final  article  by  Sara  S.  Marnell,  with 
discussion  by  Helen  Wallerstein,  dis- 
cusses work  with  refugees. 

The  entire  volume  represents  a  serious 
consideration  of  one  field  of  professional 
practice.  It  marks  a  striking  advance, 
both  in  comprehension  of  the  purpose  of 
family  casework  and  in  understanding  of 
its  distinctive  nature. 

"In  this  volume,"  says  Dr.  Taft,  "the 
casework  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  has  put  together  evidence  of  the 
applicability  of  the  functional  approach 
to  the  family  field."  The  particular  value 
of  the  book  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  lie 
in  the  well  defined  and  consistent  point  of 
view  which  characterizes  all  the  articles. 
One  hopes  it  may  stimulate  other  publica- 
tions which  will  carry  further  the  applica- 
tion of  theory  to  practice — a  sure  way 
of  furthering  the  emergence  of  social  work 
as  a  professional  discipline  in  its  own 
right.  RUTH  SMALLEY 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Case  Work 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  the  Handicapped 

NORMAL  LIVES  FOR  THE  DISABLED,  by  Edna 
Yost.  In  collaboration  with  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gil- 
breth.  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

THIS  excellent  book  is  what  every 
counselor  of  the  handicapped  has 
wished  he  could  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  disabled  person  he  knows.  With 
a  deep  understanding  of  human  beings 
and  how  physical  disabilities  affect  them, 
the  author  has,  with  great  clarity,  charted 
the  trail  the  man  or  woman  with  a  dis- 
ability must  travel.  With  remarkable 
skill,  she  has  epitomized  much  of  what 
has  been  learned  over  the  years  about  the 
disabled,  by  rehabilitation  workers,  phy- 
chologists,  personnel  men,  and  industry. 

Here  the  disabled  will  find  a  straight- 
forward practical  discussion  of  his  prob- 
lems: facing  up  to  a  disability;  discover- 
ing his  own  powers;  using  wisely  the  ex- 
pert services  available  to  him ;  training 
for,  securing,  and  holding  a  job.  Not 
only  his  opportunities,  but  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  citizen  in  postwar  America 
are  admirably  presented. 

The  book  contains  inspiration  based  on 
facts  and  presented  with  restraint.  There 
is  not  a  single  flight  into  fancy.  Informa- 
tion and  technique  are  presented  in  a  use- 
ful form.  Most  important  perhaps  is  the 
excellent  explanation  of  the  wise  use  of 
the  many  services  available  to  the  dis- 
abled. This  is  one  of  the  first  books  to 
interpret  in  a  popular  fashion  the  work 
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of  the  professional  "Rehab"  man  in  the 
State  Rehabilitation  Services. 

This  book  should  be  read  and  re-read 
by  every  disabled  person  and  by  every 
person,  professional  or  otherwise,  who,  as 
friend  or  counselor,  wants  to  assist  them. 
To  the  new  worker  especially  it  will  be 
a  "Bible."  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  find 
its  way  into  every  hospital  library  and 
every  doctor's  waiting  room. 
Captain,  M.A.C.  HENRY  REDKEY 

Chief,  Educational  Reconditioning 

Labor  and  Rubber 

THE  RUBBER  WORKERS:  LAIO*  ORGANIZATION 
AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE  RUBBER  IN 
DUSTXY,  by  Harold  S.  Roberts.  Harper.  $4. 

"  pERHAPS  no  industry  in  the  United 
*  States  has  felt  the  impact  of  the 
war  more  decisively  than  the  rubber  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  curtailments  of  no  single 
industry  have  impinged  so  intimately  on 
the  consciousness  of  the  American  peo- 
pie." 

With  these  words  Harold  S.  Roberts 
senior  economist  for  the  National  Wai 
Labor  Board,  begins  his  book,  "The  Ruo- 
ber  Workers."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Roberts'  statement, 
when  American  business  men  and  farmen 
worry  over  the  last  bit  of  tread  on  theit 
tires,  and  housewives  replace  elastic  with 
buttons  and  moan  over  the  disappearance 
of  rubber  baby  pants.  Rubber  is  some- 
thing we  feel  strongly  about,  one  way  or 
another.  In  telling  the  story  of  this  im- 
portant industry,  Mr.  Roberts  has  done 
a  very  thorough,  not  to  say  exhaustive, 
job. 

His  first  chapter  is  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  industry  as  a  whole — 
its  importance,  characteristics,  and  growth 
from  1849,  when  it  centered  in  eight  At- 
lantic states,  to  1939,  when  it  covered 
595  plants  all  over  the  country  and  gave 
employment  to  120,700  people,  of  whom 
68  percent  were  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Originally  concerned  mainly  with  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  the 
industry  by  1940  was  devoting  at  least 
70  percent  of  its  output  to  pneumatic 
casings  and  inner  tubes.  National  con- 
sumption of  crude  rubber  rose  from 
20,300  tons  in  1900  to  543,600  tons,  49.3 
percent  of  the  total  world  absorption,  in 
1937. 

Mr.  Roberts  then  traces  in  detail  the 
history  of  labor  organization  in  the  rub- 
ber industry — from  the  early  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
then  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  the  signing  of  the  Goodyear 
contract  in  October,  1941.  With  the 
capitulation  of  Goodyear,  the  United  Rub- 
ber Workers  won  their  greatest  victory 
and  one  which  should  "go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  stability  in  labor  rela- 
tions throughout  the  entire  industry." 


The  remainder  of  the  book  Mr.  Roberts 
devotes  to  more  general  discussion  of 
matters  affecting  the  rubber  industry  and 
its  workers:  the  functions  and  activities 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
War  Labor  Board ;  the  meaning  and  prac- 
tice of  collective  bargaining;  problems  of 
wage  differentials,  decentralization,  and 
organizing  the  unorganized  areas;  and  the 
state  of  the  union  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
industry. 

As  an  economist  for  the  War  Labor 
Board,  Mr.  Roberts  has  excellent  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  subject.  His  treat- 
ment is  eminently  fair.  His  statements 
are  almost  too  thoroughly  documented ; 
the  pages  are  often  half  taken  up  with 
footnotes  which  could  well  have  been 
placed  together  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
This  confusion  of  footnotes,  and  Mr. 
Roberts'  tendency  to  repeat  himself  a 
good  deal,  are  my  only  criticisms  of  this 
excellent  commentary  on  the  development 
of  labor  unions  in  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  important  of  our  national  industries. 
Arlington,  Va.  ELISABETH  B.  CHAPMAN 

Medical  Centers 

SMALL  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS,  by  Henry 
I.  Southmayd  and  Geddes  Smith.  Commonwealth 
Fund.  $2. 

THE  authors  address  themselves  to  a 
mythical  committee  of  citizens  in- 
terested in  establishing  a  fifty-bed  hos- 
pital serving  an  area  of  50,000  to  100,000 
population.  They  emphasize  the  function 
of  the  hospital  in  the  care  and  prevention 
of  illness,  rather  than  its  structure.  But 
they  also  discuss  such  matters  as  plant 
construction,  accounting  procedures,  and 
staff  organization. 

Hospital  administrators,  trustees,  and 
staff  members  will  also  find  valuable  ma- 
terial here.  Those  in  the  country  will 
see  their  problems  mirrored  against  a 
background  of  broad  experience  and  un- 
derstanding— the  urban  group  will  gain 
from  observing  the  life  cycle  of  an  in- 
stitution. 

The  volume  opens  and  closes  with  a 
central  theme — that  the  hospital  is  a  com- 
munity medical  center.  Variations  on  this 
theme  are:  the  need  for  confidence  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
trustees;  the  importance  of  experience 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  superintendents 
when  dealing  with  staff  members  and 
local  governments ;  the  social  and  financial 
values  of  charging  patients  as  little  rather 
than  as  much  as  possible;  the  necessity 
for  building  hospitals  as  service  agencies 
rather  than  monuments;  the  importance 
of  recognizing  and  influencing  the  form 
and  scope  of  public  health  activities  and 
private  medical  practice. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  unity  of  hos- 


pital and  medical  service  and  recommend, 
the  general  adoption  of  "inclusive  rates,' 
which  have  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the 
rural  hospitals  constructed  and  operatec 
through  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Com 
monwealth  Fund.    The  authors  recognize 
the   need    for   out-patient   service   to   the 
nonpaying    patients    in    the    community 
They  hint  that  the  medical  staff  migh 
also    concentrate    their    diagnostic    work 
for   the   general    public   in   the   hospital. 
•Small  community  hospitals  are  advised  to 
draw    \ipon     the    professional    skills    of 
metropolitan    specialists    by    visiting    the 
cities   frequently,   or   by   bringing   urban 
doctors  regularly  to  the  rural  areas  for 
consultation  or  instruction. 

A  number  of  meaty  sentences  are  sand- 
wiched between  the  discussions  of  tech- 
nical problems  of  management  and  pro- 
fessional relations,  some  of  which  might 
well  serve  as  wall  mottoes.  A  few 
selected  at  random  are:  "It  is  much  easier 
to  get  a  hospital  into  a  community  than 
to  get  community  thinking  into  a  hospi- 
tal." "A  hospital  should  collect  fees  so 
it  can  render  service ;  it  should  not  give 
service  so  it  can  collect  fees."  "In  the 
long  run,  the  community  will  shape  the 
hospital,  the  health  department,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  to  its  own  purposes, 
and  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  is 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  process." 
Director,  C.  RUFUS  ROREM 

Hospital  Service  Plan  Committee 
American  Hospital  Association,  Chicago 

Facing  Darkness 

IT  WAS  NOT  MY  OWN  IDEA,  by  Robinsor, 
Pierce.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
$1.50. 

IN  this  delightful  little  book  we  learn 
how  a  first-rate  scientific  mind  in  an 
athlete's  body  came  to  terms  with  one  of 
the  most  tragic  experiences  anyone  can 
be  called  upon  to  face — total  loss  of 
vision.  Exceptionally  gifted  in  math- 
matics,  Robinson  Pierce  in  his  mid- 
twenties  was  teaching  and  doing  graduate 
work  in  astronomy  when  his  rapidly  ad- 
vancing blindness  put  an  end  to  these 
activities.  Fortunately,  he  was  well  en- 
dowed with  Yankee  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  practical  matters.  He 
also  enjoyed  people  and  had  an  immense 
fund  of  energy  and  gaiety.  What  he 
chose  as  a  way  of  life,  and  how  he  met 
the  many  difficulties  he  encountered,  he 
tells  here  without  any  claim  to  special 
wisdom  in  choice  or  management,  but  with 
such  clarity,  such  objectivity,  such  com- 
plete absence  of  self-pity,  and  such 
tension-releasing  humor,  that  the  reader 
almost  forgets  the  background  of  tragedy 
as  he  follows  the  author's  swift  pace. 

This  is  not  a  personal  history,  though 
it  is  full  of  personal  experiences  which 
illustrate  and  enliven  a  well  thought  out 
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discussion  of  problems  facing  any  blind 
man.  These  are  suggested  by  the  chap- 
ter headings:  "Learning  the  Ropes," 
"Getting  About,"  "Earning  a  Living," 
and  so  on.  As  an  aid  to  young  men 
facing  life  in  a  world  they  will  never  see 
again,  these  discussions  should  prove  in- 
valuable. The  personal  experiences  are 
adventure  stories  in  brief.  Mr.  Pierce  is 
a  born  raconteur,  with  a  special  gift  for 
transmuting  pain  into  pleasure ;  a  turn  of 
phrase,  a  shift  of  emphasis,  and  you  have 
passed  from  misadventure  to  mirth. 

Something  should  be  said  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  style,  which  is  easy  and  colloquial, 
yet  terse,  sinewy,  and  without  an  ounce 
of  padding.  And  something  should  be 
said  of  his  philosophy.  For  there  is  wis- 
dom as  well  as  sound  sense  and  entertain- 
ment of  an  unusual  sort  in  this  little  book. 
He  who  spends  an  evening  with  it  will 
be  well  rewarded.  MARY  B.  SAYLES 
Formerly  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 

Rural  Life  Education 

PRACTICAL  FARMING  FOR  THE  SOUTH,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Bullock.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  $2.50. 

THIS  book  presents  practical  pro- 
cedures for  the  small  scale  farm  op- 
erator, stated  in  simple  terms  and  illus- 
trated by  200  excellent  photographs. 
While  its  purpose  is  to  kelp  teachers  bring 
about  "rural  life  education"  in  the  schools, 
the  book  also  will  have  value  as  a  hand- 
book for  rural  social  workers,  nurses, 
home  economists,  and  others  who  are  in 
a  position  to  encourage  better  farming  for 
money  income  as  well  as  the  home  produc- 
tion of  those  foods  which  can  guarantee 
an  adequate  diet.  Written  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  rural  education  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, and  dedicated  "to  a  richer  and 
fuller  rural  life,"  most  of  the  book  is 
applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
BENJAMIN  R.  ANDREWS 
Spelman  College 
Atlanta  University 

History  of  the  YMCA 

A  CENTURY  WITH  YOUTH,  by  Sherwood  Eddy. 
Association  Press.  $1.50. 

CENTURY  With  Youth"  is 
a  command  performance  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  Eddy,  written  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  centen- 
nial committee  of  the  YMCA  requested 
a  book  that  "would  provide  an  extended 
account  of  the  YMCA  movement  from 
the  beginning  .  .  .  ."  The  selection  of 
Mr.  Eddy  as  author  was  a  logical  and 
fortunate  choice  and  was  in  line  with  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the 
book  be  an  interpretation  by  someone  hav- 
ing a  long  and  varied  contact  with  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  author's  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  men  and  circumstances  of  which  he 
writes  enables  him  to  document  the  story 
of  the  YMCA  with  the  names  of  many 
persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  organization,  but  it  results  also  in  a 
somewhat  partisan  recital  of  the  history 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  One  wishes  he 
had  given  a  little  more  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  history  with 
which  he  is  dealing  produced  not  only 
the  YMCA  but  other  movements  of  a 
similar  nature.  What  was  there  in  the 
times  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  such 
organizations?  What  effect  did  these  vari- 
ous organizations  have  upon  each  other? 
These  and  similar  questions  come  to  mind 
as  one  reads  the  story. 

In  the  closing  chapter,  "Retrospect  and 
Prospect:  Facing  the  New  Day,"  Mr. 
Eddy  does,  by  implication,  recognize  some 
faults  and  limitations  which,  had  they 
been  more  openly  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  might  have  given  a  touch 
of  prophecy  to  the  historical  recital.  He 
offers  in  closing  ".  .  .  twelve  assertions 
regarding  policy  with  which  the  associa- 
tion may  continue  to  fulfill  its  great  mis- 
sion :  .  .  ."  The  assertions,  while  they  are 
on  the  preachery  side,  offer  the  association 
some  sound  advice.  They  serve  also  to 
give  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  future  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion. CHESTER  L.  BOWER 
Secretary,  Group  Work  Section 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Houston,  Texas 

The  Library's  Role 

THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE 'COMMUNITY,  edited 
by  Leon  Carnovsky  and  Lowell  Martin.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  $2.50. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  group  of  so- 
cial scientists  and  administrators  of 
public  libraries  came  together  in  Chicago 
a  year  ago  for  an  institute  on  "The 
Library  in  the  Community,"  sponsored  by 
the  graduate  library  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Librarians  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  attended  the  insti- 
tute, regarded  by  many  of  those  present 
as  the  outstanding  library  meeting  of  the 
year.  In  this  volume  two  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  school  have  edited 
the  addresses  of  institute  speakers.  A 
reading  list  for  those  seeking  further  in- 
formation in  the  varied  fields  represented, 
supplements  the  rather  brief  addresses. 

In  the  introduction  the  editors  point 
out  that  the  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  American  public  library  from  all 
other  libraries  is  its  close  identity  with 
the  community.  However,  as  communities 
differ  widely,  the  papers  which  follow 
discuss  the  present  and  future  role  of  the 
library  in  relation  to  various  types  of 
communities:  the  state;  a  large  city  such 
as  Detroit;  a  small  suburb  such  as  River- 
side, 111.;  a  rural  area,  typified  by  the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Perspective  for  administrators  con- 
cerned with  library  planning  is  provided 
through  papers  of  persons  outside  the  pro- 
fession including  Louis  Wirth,  Samuel 
C.  Kincheloe,  Cyril  O.  Houle,  and 
Wayne  McMillen  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Charles  S.  Ascher  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  and  M.  L. 
Wilson  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  statesmanlike  paper,  deeply 
concerned  with  young  people,  is  Stephen 
M.  Corey's  "The  High  School  and  the 
War."  The  final  paper,  "The  Com- 
munity of  the  Future,"  by  Walter  H. 
Blucher,  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Officials,  is 
thought-provoking  and  of  wide  interest. 
BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 
Director  of  Educational  Service 
The  Quarrie  Corporation,  Chicago 

Religion  in  School 

SCHOOL   AND    CHURCH:   THE   AMERICAN    WAY, 
by  Conrad  Henry  Moehlman.     Harper.     $2.50. 

THIS  is  an  interesting,  vigorously 
written  little  book  in  which  the 
author  undertakes  to  stem  the  tide  of 
what  he  regards  as  a  dangerous  move- 
ment to  import  religion  into  the  schools. 
As  a  theological  seminary  professor,  he 
takes  his  stand  somewhat  off  the  reserva- 
tion, seeming  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  schools  than  in  the  churches.  "Our 
American  democracy,"  he  says,  "compre- 
hends the  values  in  Christianity.  The 
older  forms,  expressions,  and  postulates 
of  religion  are  rapidly  vanishing  among 
our  intellectuals.  Traditional  Christianity 
is  disintegrating  so  far  as  its  institutional 
manifestations  are  concerned."  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  therefore,  why  his  book 
has  had  a  favorable  response  among  de- 
fenders of  a  strictly  secular  education. 

Dr.  Moehlman  has  put  a  vast  amount 
of  information  into  small  compass.  His 
historical  survey  of  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion to  education  is  valuable.  However, 
on  one  occasion,  his  position  becomes  dif- 
ficult, seemingly  disposing  of  biblical  edu- 
cation not  only  in  secular,  but  also  in 
church  schools.  In  a  brilliant  satire  he 
undertakes  to  show  what  will  happen  to 
the  school  teacher  who  tries  to  use  biblical 
material  in  the  classroom.  If  this  argu- 
ment proves  anything,  it  is  that  the  Bible 
cannot  be  taught  intelligently  anywhere 
outside  the  graduate  school! 

Even  the  "released  time"  movement, 
which  has  spread  quite  widely  through- 
out the  country,  Dr.  Moehlman  regards 
as  merely  contributing  to  the  "disin- 
tegration" of  the  existing  church  schools. 
He  hopes  that  Protestant  leaders  will 
"awaken  to  its  insidious  dangers  before 
it  is  too  late."  F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 
Executive  Secretary 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 
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CAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMFS1CAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING 
fhowt  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  SS  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS  Research,  reviaioo.  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  51S  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Are.,  New  York, 
Jt.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


USED      BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field  workers. 
In  good  condition,  but  without  that  new 
look! 

For  complete   n*M>  litt  writ* 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book   Order    Department 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  of  Business  or  Industrial  Girls'  Camp. 
Experienced  in  Camp  Work  and  Vocational  Coun- 
seling. Available  for  pre-season  work.  8080 
Survey. 

MAN,  31,  M.  S.  W.,  five  years  experience,  case 
worker,  supervisor,  executive  small  non-sectarian 
family  agency,  desires  position  with  agency  or  on 
faculty  school  of  social  work  in  community  with 
sailhoating  facilities.  Approximate  salary  $4000. 
8078  Survey. 

EDITOR-^xperienced  in  typography  and  layout 
of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  annual  reports — seeks  po- 
sition with  progressive  social  agency.  Public  re- 
lations and  promotional  background  in  educational 
and  social  work  fields.  8081  Survey. 

TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  WORKER  in  boys' 
work  field  available  in  near  future — capable, 
adaptable.  Northeast.  8086  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE,  highest  refer- 
ences.  wants  administration  of  Home  for  Depend- 
ent Children.  8085  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

DUplay 3S«     per    Un. 

Nnn-dlaplay        ......       He     per     word 

Minimum     Qt«rB«        .       .       S1.5O     p.r     Insertion 
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15%  on    i»-rli.   Innertlon* 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 
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112  E.  19th  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


(a)  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR   III,    $280-$340,    for    consultant    to    Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  ;  requires  year  of  graduate 
study    and    three    years'    experience    in    a    medical 
program,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  experi- 
ence  and   training. 

(b)  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR II.  $270,  for  Crippled  Children   Commission 
cardiac  program  ;  requires  year  of  graduate  study 
and   two  years'   experience  in  a  medical  program, 
or   an    equivalent    combination    of    experience    and 
training. 

Michigan     Civil     Service     Commission,     220     N. 
Grand,    Lansing,    Michigan. 

MALE  SOCIAL  WORKER  to  supervise  60  boys 
in  organization  providing  institutional  and  foster 
home  care  for  dependent  children.  Good  super- 
vision and  good  standards.  Favorable  community. 
Hillside  Children's  Center,  Rochester,  New  York. 

TWO  CASE-WORKERS  for  child  and  family  work 
in  rapidly  expanding  Lutheran  agency  in  Eastern 
city.  Requirements:  Master's  Degree  or  one  year 
training  plus  experience.  Salary  range:  $1800- 
$2400.  8083  Survey. 

TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL 
WORKER  for  large,  progressive  mental  hospital 
in  East.  Beginning  salary  $1908.  Excellent  op- 
portunity for  advancement  for  well  qualified  per- 
son. Citizenship  required.  8084  Survey. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Boys'  Work  in  neighbor- 
hood house  and  playground  in  a  large  Eastern 
city.  Residence  desirable  but  not  required.  8082 
Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR— Jewish  Camp,  Agency  Syra- 
cuse Community  Chest.  100  campers  all  eco- 
nomic levels.  140  acres  on  lake.  Modern  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Good  salary.  Reply  -to: 
Philip  M.  Holstein,  581  S.  Clinton  Street,  Syra 
cuse.  New  Ybrk. 

CASE  WORKER:  with  training  and  experience 
for  position  in  medium  sized  family  agency  in 
Metropolitan  Detroit.  Salary  range  $1700-$2800. 
8072  Survey. 

WANTED:  Woman  Social  Worker  with  some 
psychiatric  experience  who  could  work  in  a* 
assistant  to  superintendent  in  Jewish  old  people's 
Home  in  Chicago.  State  qualifications  and  salary 
expected  with  full  maintenance.  8079  Survey. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male.  New  York  State  resi- 
dents.  Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City. 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  7'/i%  war  emergency 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience. 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director,  Box  1679, 
Albany,  New  York. 

EMPLOYERS  AND  APPLICANTS:  Our  simpli- 
fied, confidential  service  brings  the  right  persons 
together  quickly  and  at  surprisingly  small  cost. 
Just  send  us  complete  details  of  the  administrative 
or  staff  position  you  have  open  or  desire,  together 
with  a  three  months  service  fee  of  $3.00.  (No 
other  charges  1)  Descriptions  of  openings  are 
mailed  only  to  most  likely  candidates,  who,  if 
interested  then  apply  direct  to  employers  on  spe- 
cial forms  we  furnish.  Central  Registry  Service, 
109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus  9,  Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 
64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-4961.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 

SAVE  WASTE  PAPER 

SAVE  WASTE  FATS 


YOU  CAN  HELP  our  soldiers  pet  the 
kind  of  reading  they  want  and  need  for  re- 
laxation. The  need  is  pressing  in  Rehabil- 
itation Camps,  Recreation  Areas  and  Army 
Hospitals.  Please  send  books — chosen  with 
discrimination — to  Victory  Book  Campaign 
Headquarters,  155  East  44  Street,  New 
York  17. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave..  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary.  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director; 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  Ncirth 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Hpulton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
Public  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA.  INC.  (formerly  rHrth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  motheti  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualifier!  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President.  J.  .H. 
Upham,  M.D. ;  National  Director,  D.  Kenneth 
Rose;  Medical  Director,  Claude  C.  Pierce,  M.D. 


MARGARET     SANGER     RESEARCH    BUREAU 
17  W.   16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M. -4    I'.M. 
Saturday  9   A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday    &   Thursday   evenings    5 :30-8   P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York, 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


(In    anivieriny    aJvfrtisemtnti    pirate    mention    SURVEY    MIDMONTIILV) 
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f ACE  LIFTED 

Plenty  of  argument  and  anguish 
have  gone  into  the  changes  in  this  month's 
format  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  Debate 
from  our  staff  conferences  resounded 
throughout  the  whole  top  floor  of  112 
East  19  Street;  cries  of  pain  came  from 
our  printer — harassed  with  wartime  prob- 
lems; copious  tears  were  shed  by  our  able 
advisory  committee  of  experts,  many  of 
whose  best  ideas  had  to  be  put  aside  be- 
cause'of  current  paper  and  print  restric- 
tions. But  we  hope  our  readers  will  feel 
as  indebted  as  we  do  to  Ruth  Lerrigo, 
former  editor  of  Community;  Priscilla 
Crane  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. ;  Beatrice 
Tolleris,  editor  of  Channels;  and  Horace 
Hughes,  public  information  director  of 
the  Maternity  Center  Association — for 
the  outcome  of  their  struggles  with  our 
problems  of  layout  and  presentation. 

TALK'S  OVER 

No  social  work  conferences  this 
spring!  Acting  on  the  request  of  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version, the  National  Conference  execu- 
tive committee  on  January  15  canceled  its 
May  conference  scheduled  for  Milwaukee. 
Other  national  agencies  are  taking  similar 
action.  While  there  may  be  exceptions  in 
special  cases,  social  work,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  is  responding  fully  to  the  na- 
tional emergency  (see  page  50).  All  the 
more  reason,  according  to  circulation  man- 
ager Mollie  Condon,  for  reading  the  pages 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic, 


ALL  SET 

With  formal  authority  from  the 
New  York  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, the  new  National  Health  and 
Welfare  Retirement  Association  is  off  to 
a  good  start.  Milton  H.  Glover  has  been 
elected  president,  and  Gerard  Swope 
chairman  of  the  board.  Twenty-five  local 
community  chests  have  already  set  aside 
funds  sufficient  to  cover  1945  employer 
payments  of  their  member  agencies.  This 
practically  assures  the  5,000  employe 
beneficiaries  set  as  an  initial  minimum 
operating  requirement. 

STATISTICIANS  BEWARE! 

Debts,  new  teeth,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, better  clothes,  a  telephone,  doctors' 
care  instead  of  free  clinic  service,  are 
some  of  the  things  the  clients  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  in  New  York  City 
are  spending  their  wartime  wages  for, 
says  Cornelia  Dunphy  in  "Where  All 
That  Money  Goes"  (page  35).  Her 
thesis— gigantic  figures  of  national  income 
can  be  misleading  if  not  translated  into 
the  homely  facts  of  family  life  and 
struggle.  (Also  see  page  62.) 

ONE  FOR  ALL 

David  Danzig  is  a  groupworker  by 
training  and  experience.  Not  surprising, 
therefore,  is  his  discerning  interpretation 
of  the  strength  which  comes  to  men  in 
service  from  the  group  values  of  loyalty, 
humility,  self-sacrifice,  courage,  respon- 
sibility. (See  "The  Man  Who  Will  Conic 
Home,"  page  38.) 
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BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME 

Prison  librarians  probably  don't 
think  of  themselves  as  caseworkers.  But 
when  Carl  Dahl  talks  about  "a  satisfac- 
tory institutional  adjustment"  and  de- 
scribes how  he  broke  down  prisoners' 
suspicions  of  things  literary,  he  comes 
close  to  taking  a  leaf  right  out  of  the 
casework  book.  (Page  41.) 

FAMILY  CONSERVATION 

Concern  over  the  fact  that  visiting 
nurses  from  various  specialized  agencies 
frequently  crossed  each  other's  tracks  in 
the  same  block  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
family  is  an  old  story  in  the  health  field. 
That  still  happens  in  some  communities, 
but  "generalized"  nursing  and  agency  con- 
solidation during  the  past  decade  have 
been  steadily  eliminating  such  duplication. 
How  public  welfare  is  now  following  suit 
is  told  by  Elizabeth  M.  Smith  in  "In- 
tegration in  Rhode  Island"  on  page  44. 

"IF" 

Average  per  capita  income  through- 
out the  United  States  more  than  doubled 
between  1938  and  1943.  Given  an  astro- 
nomical war  debt,  if  national  income  is 
stabilized  at  between  $120  and  $150  bil- 
lion after  the  war,  what  is  the  outlook  for 
taxation? — for  public  welfare  and  social 
insurance? — for  private  agencies?  Ewan 
Clague  offers  some  answers  in  "Financing 
Postwar  Welfare,"  page  46. 

COMING  VP 

Forty-four  state  legislatures  are 
scheduled  for  regular  sessions  this  year. 


In  February  Survey  Graphic 

Bridges  to  the   Future 

by  James   T.  Shot-well 
Health — Today  and  Tomorrow 

by  Michael  M.  Davis 
Joe  Doakes,  Patriot 

by  Miriam  Allen  deFord 
On  the  Calendar  of  Our  Consciences 

by  Justine  and  Shad  Polier 
Roads  to  Alcoholism 

by  Abraham  Myerson,  M.D. 
"An  Ordinary  American" 

by  Kathryn  date 
Air  Age  Transportation 

by  William  Fielding  Ogburn 
Postwar  Taxes  and  Full  Employment 

by  Mabel  Nevicomer 
Clean  Sweep  in  Puerto  Rico 

by  Marjorie  R.  Clark 


Several  state  conferences  of  social  work 
have  agreed  to  help  keep  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  posted  on  important  measures 
(see  page  53). 

CHILDREN 

Next  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  will  prepare  an  in- 
ternational children's  charter,  page  57. 
...  In  the  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  group  care  is  not  satisfactory  for 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  page 
62.  ...  A  countrywide  study  of  maternal 
and  infant  health  needs  is  taking  shape, 
page  54.  ...  Nine  national  agencies  met 
in  New  York  last  month  to  forecast  the 
"future  of  the  American  family,"  page 

61. 

BOWS  TO  TALENT 

Confidentially  speaking,  editorial 
evidence  suggests  that  a  good  social 
worker  and  a  good  poet  are  seldom  com- 
bined in  the  same  person.  So  we're  doubly 
indebted  to  Louis  Towley  for  his  dis- 


covery of  Mary  W.  Housman,  who  sand- 
wiches study  at  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Social  Work  with 
her  job  at  the  St.  Louis  Social  Security 
Commission.  (See  page  43.) 

Marguerite  Drewry,  whose  spot 
sketches  enliven  some  of  the  staid  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  issue,  began  to  be  an 
artist  at  the  age  of  three.  One  block 
of  eighteen  months  spent  in  drawing 
shoes,  she  says,  gave  her  an  "itching  foot" 
for  a  European  trip — also,  enough  money 
to  take  it.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Art  Students'  League  of 
New  York,  among  her  clients  have  been 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  and  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion.  Every  Thursday  night 
Mrs.  Drewry  assumes  the  role  of  a  volun- 
teer at  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital, 
making  USO  sponsored  portrait  sketches 
—to  the  delight  of  the  patients. 

I      i   i  j      ; 

HOPES  DASHED 

"Community  organization"  ap- 
parently will  face  postwar  problems  with- 
out benefit  of  state  guidance.  Hopes  that 
state  war  fund  machinery  might  be  con- 
tinued to  give  leadership  to  large  num- 
bers of  new  chests  in  small  cities  and 
rural  counties  were  rather  dashed  at  a 
recent  National  War  Fund  conference. 
Few  state  leaders  felt  that  the  present 
organizations  would  be  maintained  for 
peacetime  purposes  (see  page  51). 

MEASURING  INTANGIBLES 

More  precise  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  a  "good  citizen"  may  come  from  a 
new  research  project  in  Detroit.  Pupils  in 
a  group  of  public  schools  will  be  studied 
to  determine  the  effect  of  citizenship 
education  courses  on  their  future  activity. 


Follow-up  reinventories  will  be  made  at 
the  end  of  five-  and  ten-year  periods  to 
see  what's  happened.  Page  58. 

TWENTV-ONE  HUNDRED  STRONG 

Survey  Associates,  the  non-profit 
corporation  which  publishes  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  Survey  Graphic,  began  the 
new  year  with  the  largest  number  of 
contributing  members  in  its  thirty-two- 
year  history.  Twenty-one  hundred  strong 
— the  good  will  of  these  associates,  as  well 
as  their  money,  constitute  the  mainspring 
of  our  two-pronged  educational  effort.  A 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  this  year's 
record  goes  to  the  many  friends  who  have 
worked  loyally  on  Survey  Midmonthly's 
special  membership  campaign. 

CHATTER 

"Social  Work  and  the  Joneses," 
November  Public  Affairs  Committee  pub- 
lication, is  well  into  its  second  edition.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  author  of  "Journey 
Through  Chaos,"  is  heading  a  section  of 
The  Woman's  Foundation  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  community  services.  .  .  .  "The 
Joads  in  New  York,"  recent  New  York 
Consumers  League  publication  (see  page 
59),  was  written  by  Kathryn  Close  of 
The  Survey  staff.  An  advance  digest  of 
the  league's  study  appeared  in  the  January 
Survey  Graphic.  .  .  .  The  twentieth 
annual  celebration  of  Negro  History 
Week  begins  February  11.  ...  Important 
UNRRA  posts  for  Poland  and  China 
were  still  unfilled  as  this  issue  went  to 
press.  .  .  .  The  AASW  is  out  for  more 
groupwork  members.  .  .  .  Undercover  talk 
about  a  federal  welfare  department  is 
spreading.  .  .  .  Reorganization  of  the 
National  Social  Work  Council  is  being 
seriously  considered. 
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FAMILY   BUDGETS   TODAY 


Where  All  That  Money  Goes 


CORNELIA   DUNPHY,    home   economics    consultant,   Community 
Service  Society,  New  York,  shows  some  of  the  gaps  in  wartime  wages. 


EVERY  attempt  to  plan  for  the 
postwar  needs  of  people  inevitably  runs 
up  against  two  unknown  quantities.  "X" 
is  the  amount  of  unemployment  with 
which  we  shall  be  faced — whether  em- 
ployment will  fall  off  markedly  or  be 
maintained  to  full  industrial  capacity. 
"Y"  is  the  spread  and  depth  of  the 
cushion  against  transitional  adversity  re- 
sulting from  the  steady  employment  and 
higher  pay  of  the  last  three  years — a  re- 
conciliation of  the  fantastic  tales  of  reck- 
less spending  and  the  significant  statistics 
on  savings  in  war  bonds,  saving  banks, 
insurance,  and  debt  reduction. 

Family  service  societies,  because  of  their 
intimate  contact  with  families  from  dif- 
ferent income  groups,  are  in  a  position 
to  know  something  about  "Y".  While 
they  hesitate  to  generalize,  for  fear  that 
their  case  by  case  experience  may  obscure 
the  forest  for  the  trees,  nevertheless  their 
cases  do  make  up  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  forest  of  people  whose  fortunes 
will  be  affected  by  whatever  happens. 

True,  most  of  the  families  known  to 
these  agencies  at  some  time  in  their  his- 
tory have  been  dependent  on  relief,  as 
indeed  were  20  percent  of  all  persons  in 
New  York  City  in  1935.  Most  of  them 
are  now  in  the  low  or  moderate  income 
groups,  although  more  and  more  the 
clientele  of  a  private  family  agency  is 
tending  toward  a  cross  section  of  income 
strata  because  of  the  growing  demands 
for  service  that  does  not  entail  financial 
help.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  these 
families  represent  that  group  in  the  com- 
munity which  will  suffer  first  from  any 
considerable  recession  of  employment. 

Therefore,  a  look  at  the  current  fi- 
nancial position  of  a  limited  number  of 
families  known  to  one  agency  may  help 
translate  into  human  terms  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  more  general  data 
now  influencing  the  drafting  of  postwar 
plans. 

Too  Thin  a  Margin 

Mr.  Delvalle,  his  wife  and  family  of 
five  children,  are  typical  of  many  who 
are  now  much  more  independent  than 
they  were  during  the  Thirties,  but  who 
are  still  hewing  to  a  very  fine  line  of 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr.  Delvalle  felt  proud  of  his  job  in 
the  steel  company  when  he  got  it  last 


April.  The  earnings  of  $40  a  week 
(gross)  looked  good  to  him,  too.  When 
his  entire  section  voted  for  a  war  bond 
deduction,  he  did  not  want  to  cast  the 
only  dissenting  vote.  But  by  that  time 
he  knew  he  could  not  afford  it.  The 
caseworker  in  the  family  agency  to  whom 
his  wife  has  come  with  their  budget  prob- 
lem learned  that  they  were  trying  to 
offset  this  latest  deduction  by  cutting 
down  on  food — but  not  on  the  food  for 
the  children  at  home.  Their  father  was 
going  without  his  midday  meal  on  the 
job. 

In  search  of  a  solution,  the  caseworker 
faced  these  financial  facts. 

Actually,  Mr.  Delvalle's  pay  envelope 
contained  $33.90  each  week,  after  the 
company's  total  deductions,  including  so- 
cial security,  income  tax,  war  bonds, 
union  dues,  and  hospital  insurance.  The 
basic  weekly  needs  *  of  this  family  of 
seven  added  up  like  this: 


Food   

Lunch  for  Mr.  D. 

Rent 

Gas  and  electricity 
Household  supplies 
Clothing  replacements  and  upkeep 


Weekly 

$16.55 

2.40 

6.90 

.95 

.90 

6.70 


Transportation  to   work   3.25 


Laundry 

Nursery  school   fee    

Recreation,  education,  church 
Medicine  chest  supplies  


The  family's  rock  bottom  requirements 
as  the  caseworker  computed  them  with 
Mrs.  Delvalle's  help,  thus  left  a  deficit  of 
$6.60  a  week.  The  standard  the  case 
worker  was  guided  by  is  a  "floor"  below 
which  a  family  should  not  go  if  minimum 
demands  of  health  and  welfare  are  to  be 
met.  Thus  this  family,  with  its  war  fac- 
tory earnings,  needed  substantial  financial 
assistance  from  some  source,  or  Mr.  Del- 
valle would  have  to  cash  war  bonds  each 
month  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Further,  the  budget  presupposes  that 
the  family's  medical  needs  will  be  met 
by  free  clinics  or  by  extra  financial  help 
from  the  family  agency  and  that  the  latter 
continue  to  supply  cod  liver  oil  for  the 
youngsters.  The  community  pays  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  day  nursery  care 
for  the  toddler,  and  of  recreational 
facilities  for  the  older  children.  The 
housing  generally  available  in  New  York 


•Based  on  "Budget  Standards  for  Family  Agencies 
in  New  York  City,"  New  York  Budget  Council  1944. 


City  at  $30  a  month  for  a  family  of 
seven  could  hardly  be  described  as  "mini- 
mum adequate."  The  Delvalles  have  no 
insurance,  so  war  bonds  are  their  only 
savings.  And  what  happens  to  the  al- 
ready unbalanced  financial  structure  if 
Mr.  Delvalle  is  ill  one  week,  or  even  one 
day?  If  prices  go  on  up? 

The  main  question  for  postwar  plan- 
ners however,  is:  What  will  happen  to 
people  in  their  position  if  the  wage  earner 
is  caught  in  "transitional  unemployment"? 
The  family  is  large,  there  is  only  one 
wage  earner  and  he  is  not  highly  skilled. 
The  most  anyone  in  New  York  State  can 
expect  at  present  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  is  $18  a  week.  To  be 
sure,  the  family  could  go  on  relief.  New 
York  City  has  a  well  established  public 
assistance  program.  Is  that  the  best 
answer  to  be  found? 

Higher  Up  the  Ladder 

Beyond  the  group  whose  income  is 
marginal — whether  because  of  the  size  of 
the  family,  lack  of  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  breadwinner,  or  low  pay  plus  high 
prices  and  taxes — are  families  whose  war- 
time earnings  provide  a  living  above  the 
minimum  adequate  level. 

What  are  these  people  doing  with  their 
"new"  money? 

For  several  years  the  family  agency 
followed  closely  the  fortunes  of  the 
Webbs,  a  Negro  family  of  six,  including 
four  young  children.  Mr.  Webb  was 
earning  $21  a  week  as  an  unskilled  garage 
worker  when  the  agency  first  knew  them 
in  1941.  Before  that,  Mr.  Webb  had 
been  ill  for  some  time  and  the  family  had 
been  on  relief.  When  he  got  his  job, 
Mr.  Webb  bought  furniture  "on  time," 
so  they  could  move  from  their  crowded 
furnished  rooms  to  a  four-room  apartment 
at  the  same  rent,  $28  monthly.  They  still 
owed  $70  on  the  furniture,  which  they 
were  attempting  to  pay  off  at  the  rate  of 
$2  a  week.  Other  small  debts  to  employer 
and  friends  came  to  $20.  That  these 
small  debts  were  chronic,  alternately  paid 
off  and  re-borrowed,  was  a  symptom  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  income  to  meet 
their  expenses. 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  Mr. 
Webb  got  a  new  job  at  $25  a  week,  and 
by  the  end  of  another  year  he  had  worked 
up  to  $35.  Then  a  relative  moved  in, 
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paying  $11)  weekly  for  room  and  board. 
While  this  crowded  the  home,  and  was 
not  clear  profit,  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Webbs  and  did  produce  a  total  gross  in- 
come of  $45  weekly. 

What  are  the  Webbs  doing  with  their 
money?  They  have  not  moved  to  more 
expensive  quarters.  They  have  not 
changed  their  food  habits — their  increase 
in  food  expenditures  follows  conservative- 
ly the  known  increase  in  prices  of  low 
cost  food.  Mr.  Webb  continues  to  carry 
his  lunches  to  work  as  an  economy. 

They  have  paid  off  the  debts.  For  $5 
they  bought  a  secondhand  sewing  ma- 
chine. With  this  and  Mrs.  Webb's  con- 
siderable skill  they  now  have  more  and 
better  clothes  at  the  same  cost  as  before. 
Their  joy  was  heartwarming  on  the  day 
when,  with  the  caseworker,  they  were 
able  to  figure  a  weekly  budget  that  in- 
cluded the  item  "savings  $2.25,"  in  ad- 
dition to  the  war  stamps  Mr.  Webb 
was  buying  through  payroll  deductions. 
Months  of  careful  managing  have  also 
made  possible  linoleum  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  material  for  slipcovers,  a  tonsil- 
lectomy  for  one  of  the  children,  and  sum- 
mer play  school  for  the  seven-and-nine 
year-old  girls.  Mrs.  Webb  regards  this 
last  as  one  of  the  best  expenditures,  be- 
cause of  what  it  has  meant  to  the  girls, 
what  she  got  from  meetings  of  the  parent 
group,  and  the  extra  attention  it  made 
possible  for  her  to  give  to  the  two  younger 
children  and  her  home. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  to  people  like 
the  Webbs  in  case  they  are  caught  in 
"transitional  unemployment"?  They  are 


fortunate  enough  to  have  been  able  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  they  have  begun  to 
save.  However,  even  if  prices  do  not 
continue  to  rise  and  Mr.  Webb's  earn- 
ings do  not  go  down,  the  cost  of  living 
for  this  family  will  increase  year  by  year 
as  the  small  children  grow  older,  and 
their  meager  margin  literally  will  be 
eaten  up. 

In  the  High-Paid  Croup 

Will  the  Corbins  be  better  off?  They 
are  in  the  relatively  highly  paid  group. 
They  were  first  known  to  the  family 
agency  just  when  the  WPA  project — to 
which  Mr.  Corbin  had  been  assigned  on 
application  for  relief  —  was  folding  up. 
The  private  agency  helped  with  money 
and  with  employment  plans,  and  after  a 
few  months  Mr.  Corbin  got  a  job  in  a 
drug  supply  company  with  base  pay  of 
$28  a  week.  Since  then  his  earnings  on 
this  job,  with  overtime,  have  risen  to 
about  $70  weekly. 

Mr.  Corbin  is  described  by  his  em- 
ployer as  a  conscientious,  hard  worker 
who  carries  responsibility  well.  Among 
his  present  gains  certainly  must  be 
reckoned  his  deep  satisfaction  in  the  job, 
the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  the 
feeling  of  making  good  in  private  indus- 
try. The  fact  that  in  his  eagerness  he 
sometimes  works  70  hours  a  week  is  now 
being  dealt  with,  because  Mr.  Corbin's 
health  cannot  stand  this  strain.  His  em- 
ployer, too,  feels  that  he  should  taper  off 
toward  the  base  pay,  now  $40  weekly,  as 
soon  as  overtime  is  not  urgently  needed  in 
the  industry. 


for  $5,  the  ff'ubbs  bought  a  secondhand  setting  machine 


But  Mr.  Corbin's  eagerness  for  the 
extra  hours  that  add  to  his  earnings  is 
understandable.  He  and  his  wife  have 
only  one  child  to  provide  for — but  this 
son  of  theirs  is  an  invalid.  His  condition 
may  never  be  improved  and  they  want 
to  give  him  the  best  care  they  can.  There- 
fore, much  of  their  "new"  money  is  going 
for  medical  care.  Also,  Mr.  Corbin  has 
bought  dentures,  necessary  to  his  health 
and  for  the  appearance  his  job  demands, 
and  he  has  provided  long  needed  dental 
care  for  his  wife. 

The  Corbin's  scale  of  living  is  little 
changed.  They  continue  in  the  same 
three-room  heated  apartment  at  $23  a 
month.  They  now  have  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  better  food,  but  their  regular 
expenses  have  not  increased  much  above 
the  increases  in  living  costs.  The  only 
real  change  they  have  made  in  their  mode 
of  living  has  been  to  buy  a  $15  radio. 
Perhaps  the  Corbins  will  be  fortunate 
in  the  period  of  economic  reconversion, 
for  their  income  is  from  a  peacetime  job 
in  a  stable  industry.  Though  Mr.  Corbin's 
earnings  will  probably  dwindle  before 
prices  go  down,  they  are  likely,  at  least, 
to  continue.  And  besides,  Mr.  Corbin  is 
fortified  now,  by  his  recent  success.  In 
some  important  ways,  the  Corbins  are 
better  off  than  many  others. 

Then,  there  are  the  Smiths.  During 
the  depression  years,  Mr.  Smith's  $12 
weekly  earnings  in  a  laundry  were  sup- 
plemented by  public  relief.  Now,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Smith  is  making  $85  a  week 
in  war  industry.  He  consulted  the  private 
agency  about  the  severe  personality  dif- 
ficulties of  two  of  his  four  young  children, 
which  had  developed  when  the  family 
was  under  the  strains  of  deprivation. 

The  rise  in  Mr.  Smith's  income  is  due 
not  alone  to  improved  employment  op- 
portunities but  in  large  measure  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  his  skill.  For  a 
period  of  years  Mr.  Smith  has  been  going 
to  night  school — he  is  now  at  the  college 
level — in  addition  to  his  full  daytime 
schedule  of  work.  Some  of  the  family's 
considerable  margin  of  income  has  been 
used  for  his  tuition  tecs ;  some  for  thera- 
peutic camp  placements  for  the  two  dis- 
turbed youngsters,  followed  by  scaled  fees 
for  their  psychiatric  treatment. 

The  Smiths'  living  standards,  too,  have 
improved  above  the  relief  level.  They 
have  moved  from  a  poor  cold-water  tene- 
ment flat  at  $22  monthly  to  a  more  com- 
fnrtable  heated  apartment  at  $40.  Mr. 
Smith's  work  makes  a  telephone  necessary. 
They  have  bought  some  additional  furni- 
ture, and  gradually  their  food  standards 
have  risen  to  the  point  where  they  eat 
well,  though  not  extravagantly.  They 
are  better  clothed,  too.  in  keeping  with 
the  standards  in  the  new  neighborhood. 
When  one  of  the  little  girls  needed  to 
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I  have  her  appendix  out,  the  family  for 
I  the  first  time  faced  the  costs  of  paid 
I  medical  care. 

Mr.  Smith  is  anxious  to  spare  his  chil- 
li dren  what  he  went  through  in  the  de- 
I  piession  years:  he  would  like  to  help  them 
jcr  sood  educations  before  they  begin  to 
work.  Will  he  be  able  to  do  this?  Cer- 
tainly the  Smith  family  have  made  im- 
portant gains  these  last  few  years,  thanks 
both  to  their  efforts  and  to  employment 
opportunities.  Mr.  Smith's  biggest  gain  is 
in  his  own  working  skills.  Will  he  con- 
tinue to  have  opportunity  to  use  these 
skills? 

What  Lies  Aheuil 

Thus  for  some  families,  particularly 
for  large  ones  like  the  Delvalles,  war 
wages,  however  good  they  look,  do  not 
provide  even  a  nominal  independence. 
For  families  on  independent  income  which 
is  marginal,  the  payment  of  costs  of 
medical  care,  legal  fees,  of  school,  nursery 
or  day  care  fees,  of  housekeeping  care 
when  the  mother  is  ill — either  at  home 
or  in  the  hospital — makes  great  drains  on 
income.  To  be  sure,  these  services  are 
often  offered  by  community  agencies 
which,  with  an  interest  in  family  welfare, 
scale  fees  in  relation  to  income.  But  they 
tend  to  use  up  the  margin  in  income. 
Families  with  independent  income  also 
pay  taxes  and  are  expected  to  make  con- 
tributions to  various  causes  and  accumu- 
late savings.  In  addition,  in  many  places 
of  employment  collections  for  gifts  to 
fellow  employes  are  frequent  and  mount 
up  to  considerable  sums. 

Many  families  who  now  have  a  margin 
in  income  have  for  the  first  time  been 
able  to  deal  with  an  accumulation  of 
needs.  Some  of  the  health  problems  that 
were  put  aside  in  the  past — need  for 
dental  or  medical  care,  for  corrective  ap- 
pliances, for  psychiatric  help — can  now 
be  met  out  of  income.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary in  many  cases,  too,  to  meet  ac- 
cumulated needs  in  household  furniture 
and  supplies,  even  in  this  period  of  scarc- 
ity, poorer  quality,  and  higher  prices,  since 
it  is  the  first  time  families  have  had  a 
margin  with  which  to  purchase  the  ar- 
ticles needed.  Some  families  use  their 
new  margins  to  replenish  long  inadequate 
clothing  supplies.  Others  have  had  to 
help  less  fortunate  relatives. 

And  debts!  To  workers  in  the  family 
agency  the  use  of  increased  income  to  pay 
off  old  debts  is  a  familiar  story.  Actually, 
in  terms  of  national  policy,  the  payment 
of  debts  amounts  to  saving  in  that  it  re- 
duces the  inflationary  pressure  of  spend- 
ing. But  in  terms  of  the  individual  fam- 
ily's finances,  it  does  not  provide  the  back- 
log for  use  in  emergencies  that  charac- 
terizes other  forms  of  savings. 

As  has  been   pointed   out,   the   family 


agency  also  knows  families  who  have  some 
savings.  But  lor  tne  greater  number  of 
families  whose  incomes  now  range  from 
$3,000  a  year  on  down,  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  including  taxes,  has  left  little 
margin  for  savings.  There  is  not  much 
evidence  that  many  of  them  have  been 
able  to  build  up  a  reserve  that  will  pre- 
pare them  to  weather  any  economic  dis- 
aster in  the  future.  In  most  cases,  any 
leeway  in  earnings  has  been  used  to  catch 
up  on  the  ravages  of  the  depression  period. 

That  families  prefer  to  meet  all  of 
their  obligations  out  of  their  own  earn- 
ings has  been  amply  demonstrated,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  their  performance 
during  these  war  years  of  employment. 
Independence  is  a  normal  human  craving. 

Public  relief  and  work  relief  were  the 
best  solutions  offered  in  the  last  depres- 
sion. Many  strides  were  made  toward 
adequacy  of  relief  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministration that  would  be  least  damag- 
ing to  the  recipient.  But  at  best  these 
solutions  still  meant  dependence. 

Looking  at  the  families  here  described, 
in  which  there  are  willing  and  competent 
\vage  earners,  it  may  be  seen  how  un- 
acceptable dependence  on  relief  would  be 
to  them.  They  have  put  that  phase 
behind  them.  They  have  performed  vital 
work  on  the  home  front,  for  which  they 
have  been  commended ;  through  which, 
they  have  been  told,  they  became  as  im- 
portant as  the  fighting  men  in  the  field. 
Some  of  them  have  been  deferred  from 
induction  because  they  were  designated  as 
"essential."  While  regaining  and  increas- 


ing old  skills  and  learning  new  ones, 
they  have  at  the  same  time  increased  their 
sense  of  usefulness  as  individuals.  And 
they  have  experienced  the  satisfaction,  at 
least  temporarily,  of  being  the  mainstay 
of  the  family,  providing  support,  supply- 
ing wants,  making  decisions. 

It  is  possible  to  see,  too,  some  of  the 
alternatives  which  would  meet  their  needs 
in  the  uncertain  years  ahead,  with  less 
cost  to  the  community  and  to  their  own 
self-respect. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  that  the 
balance  between  prices  and  wages  hold, 
or  that  purchasing  power  increases.  Then 
men  want  real  jobs — not  work  confused 
with  relief — jobs  that  pay  enough  to  pro- 
vide at  least  a  minimum  adequate  level 
of  maintenance  for  their  families.  But, 
if  periods  of  unemployment  become  in- 
evitable, breadwinners  must  have  ade- 
quate social  insurance,  with  dependents' 
benefits  related  to  the  size  of  the  family. 
A  plan  for  paid  medical  care,  through  a 
spreading  of  risks  and  costs,  would  meet 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs. 

In  whatever  measures  are  evolved  to 
make  good  on  our  goal  of  "freedom  from 
want,"  both  the  individual  and  the  "com-, 
mon  good"  must  be  kept  in  view.  In  thei 
long  run  they  are,  of  course,  inseparable. 
So  it  is  important  now,  in  the  planning 
stage,  to  keep  the  trees  as  well  as  the 
forest  always  in  sight.  John  Hersey  has 
said  it  this  way:  "Human  reconversion 
will  obviously  rank  with  economic  recon- 
version as  the  greatest  of  U.  S.  problems 
in  the  months  and  years  to  come." 
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Mr.  Corbin  has  bought  dentures 
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Harris  &    Ewing 
Group  pride  brings  strength  to  men  in  battle.  Here  a  bombing  squadron  receives  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 

The  Man  Who  Will  Come  Home 

DAVID  DANZIG,  Office  of  Community  War  Services,  answers  many 
questions    about    the    effects    of    army    life    on    the    individual. 


WBCTER,  in  his  book 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home," 
quotes  a  four  line  ditty  which  aptly  ex- 
presses our  civilian  consciousness  of  oblig- 
gation  to  the  man  who  has  risked  his  life 
for  us: 

"In  earth  or  heaven 

Bold  sailor  on  the  sea, 

What  have  I  given 

That  you  should  die  for  me?" 
There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  ci- 
vilian attitudes  toward  returning  service- 
men reflect  more  this  sense  of  obligation 
than  a  true  understanding  of  the  service- 
man's needs.  The  tendency  to  glorify  the 
uniform  and  make  of  it  an  abstract  symbol 
obscures  the  fact  that  its  wearer  is  a 
very  human  person.  So  also  does  pre- 
occupation with  a  compartmentalized  list 
of  his  "problems" — employment,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  the  like,  in  respect  to 
which  many  groups  and  agencies  are 
earnestly  and  actively  directing  them- 
selves. 

In  his  own  mind,  the  G.  I.  is  neither 


a  "problem"  nor  a  "symbol."  He  is  just 
an  ordinary  human  being  who  left  ci- 
vilian life  to  become  a  soldier  or  a  sailor 
or  a  marine,  and  who  wants  to  become 
a  civilian  again  as  easily  and  naturally 
as  possible.  But  in  the  interim  of  service, 
of  course,  he  has  or  will  have  been  in 
an  environment  not  at  all  like  the  one 
to  which  he  will  return.  He  will  be  two, 
three,  four  years  older.  He  will  have 
been  around.  He  will  have  gone  through 
some  grim  experiences.  For  that  length 
of  time  he  will  have  been  rigidly  condi- 
tioned to  a  military,  rigorous  regime. 
Social  workers  who  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  helping  him  make  this 
transition,  his  family,  his  friends,  almost 
everyone,  are  asking:  What  manner  of 
man  has  he  become?  How  has  military 
life  affected  him? 

No  "Typical"  G.I. 

In  attempting  to  throw  some  light  on 
these  questions  from  my  own  contact  with 
servicemen,  I  can  give  only  one  man's 


opinion.  But  1  am  clear  that  there  is  no 
"typical"  G.  I.  I  am  sure  that  we  must 
never  forget  that  every  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  is  a  person  in  his  own  right,  or 
that  part  of  this  "right"  is  to  react  dif- 
ferently from  his  fellows  to  circumstance 
and  experience  which  he  has  had  in  com- 
mon with  them.  All  we  can  do  is  achieve 
a  general  awareness  of  the  broad  influences 
that  have  been  at  work  during  these  years 
of  military  life,  and  trust  that  this  will 
be  of  some  help  to  us  in  our  understand- 
ing of  each  person  to  whom  we  hope  to 
be  of  service. 

The  underlying  factors  which  make  for 
change  in  the  individual  when  he  enters 
military  service  are  due  to  his  isolation 
from  civilian  life  and  influences;  and  his 
induction  by  someone  else's  authority  into 
a  totally  new  environment  with  different 
stimuli  and  limitations. 

The  first  organized  reaction  to  the 
separation  of  the  man  from  his  family 
and  community  comes  from  the  civilian 
community.  It  sets  up  agencies  to  keep 
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alive    the    civilian    democratic    influences 
negated  by  army  life  per  se. 

The  response  of  the  men  to  these 
agencies  has  been  positive  and  favorable. 
A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  army 
showed  that  73  percent  of  the  soldiers  use 
USO  clubs  located  in  nearby  communi- 
ties; and  that  84  percent  of  those  who 
do  attend  come  once  a  week  or  oftener. 
Although  the  program  and  services  in  the 
local  clubs  vary,  each  is  characterized  by 
informality,  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  civilian  volunteers,  a  distinctly  ci- 
vilian rather  than  military  atmosphere, 
and  an  individualized  approach  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  men.  The  same 
study  also  showed  that  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  men  attending  USO  clubs  had  been 
members  of  some  social  organization  in 
civil  life.  In  other  words,  while  USO 
as  such  was  new  to  very  many  men,  it 
represented  essentially  a  means  of  con- 
tinuing former  experiences  and  of  over- 
coming the  feeling  of  isolation  from  the 
larger  civilian  community. 

"They  Never  Leave  Home" 

Most  men  cannot  say,  as  did  Bob  Hope, 
"I  never  left  home."  But  it  can  be  said 
of  the  vast  majority  of  men  that  they 
seek  to  use  every  opportunity  to  continue 
experiences  that  will  maintain  their  iden- 
tity with  the  democratic  way  of  civilian 
life.  This  is  so  much  what  we  would 
naturally  expect  from  our  American 
young  men  that  its  significance  becomes 
apparent  only  when  we  stop  to  consider 
the  changes  which  military  life  might 
have  brought  about  in  them. 

For  it  is  conceivable  (and  has  happened 
in  other  countries)  that  men  might  have 
reacted  to  their  isolation  from  civilian 
democratic  life  by  trying  to  create  a  mili- 
tary caste  system,  in  which  they  would 
overcome  their  sense  of  isolation  by  be- 
coming superior  to  the  civilian  group. 
They  would  be  interested  in  civilian  so- 
ciety not  as  something  to  return  to,  but 
rather  as  something  from  which  to  exact 
tribute  and  adulation.  This  relationship 
of  military  to  civilian  society  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  fascist  state,  functionally 
geared  to  wage  war. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the  natural 
instincts  of  our  men  were  stronger  than 
the  doctrines  of  some  who,  during  the 
formative  days  of  our  army,  wrote  and 
said  that  contact  between  soldiers  and 
civilians  destroyed  soldierly  virtues  and 
weakened  the  military.  For  these  people, 
some  of  whom  were  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, envisaged  a  socially  self-sufficient 
masculine  military  society  —  presumably 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people — and 
yet  independent  of  the  people. 

Again,  it  is  conceivable  that  servicemen 
might  have  reacted  to  isolation  by  creat- 
ing more  isolations,  by  becoming  what 


they  themselves  call  "barracks  soldiers," 
men  who  make  the  barracks  "home,"  and 
never  leave  it. 

I  have  known  some  men  who  do  react 
more  or  less  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  ways.  Yet,  fortunately,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  vast  majority  have  not 
changed  in  their  desire  to  keep  their  place 
in  our  civilian  democratic  society.  In- 
deed, they  would  positively  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  have  it  otherwise.  Witness  the 
high  percentage  of  registration  for  elec- 
tion among  servicemen  voters.  This  was 
not  primarily  the  action  of  a  group  of 
men  politically  and  socially  conscious  be- 
cause of  their  uniform.  It  was,  I  am 
convinced,  more  the  reaction  of  a  group 
of  citizens  who  felt,  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, that  their  physical  isolation  might 
result  in  a  denial  of  their  rightful  par- 
ticipation in  community  affairs.  Many 
men  risked  their  lives  and  some  died 
bringing  ballot  applications  to  their  bud- 
dies in  the  front  lines.  To  some,  this 
might  seem  to  be  simply  the  functioning 
of  a  great  military  machine  under  orders. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  closer  to  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  military  organization 
is  merely  making  that  action  possible,  and 
that  the  high  registration  comes  from 
motives  within  the  men  themselves.  It 
was  their  reaction  to  being  isolated  from 
the  national  community — a  self-assertive 
and  affirmative  action  which  brought  back 
to  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  and 
participation  in  our  national  life. 

Thus,  in  our  effort  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  individual  serviceman, 
we  can  start  with  the  reassuring  knowl- 


edge that  our  men,  when  they  return,  will 
return  with  a  philosophy  of  life  that  is 
essentially  civilian  and  democratic.  They 
will  want  to  find  their  place  and  make 
their  way  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
everybody  else. 

The  Question  of  Initiative 

Social  workers,  as  well  as  people  gen- 
erally, however,  are  asking  quite  naturally 
and  logically  whether  experience  in  the 
military  regime  will  have  so  changed  the 
serviceman  as  to  make  him  ill  equipped 
for  the  natural  return  to  civilian  life 
which  he  desires.  Has  he  lost  some  of 
his  individuality,  initiative,  capacity  for 
love,  friendship,  affection?  Inquiries  have 
been  made,  using  such  questions  as  these, 
to  try  to  determine  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  individuals  as  a  result  of 
their  military  experience.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  questions  so  put  are  restrictive  and 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  answer.  In 
order  to  reach  a  true  determination  of 
the  effect  on  habit  and  character  of  mili- 
tary life,  we  would  have  to  know  what 
each  individual  man  questioned  was  like 
before — to  what  extent  his  individuality 
was  self-centered,  his  initiative  fear  im- 
pelled, his  affection,  love  and  friendship 
an  adolescent  craving  for  protection.  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  measure  change  by  a 
comparison  with  the  unknown. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  deny 
that  regimentation  has  its  effects  upon 
any  highly  individualistic  personality,  I 
suggest  that  our  thinking  about  this  ques- 
tion must  be  based  on  a  recognition  of 
the  total  limitations  of  life  in  our  times — 
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civilian  as  well  as  military.  Even  in  ci- 
vilian life  the  range  of  real  opportunity 
for  exercising  responsible  choice  is  not  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  individualistic 
desire  to  pick  and  choose.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  military  life  there  are  op- 
portunities for  self-expression  and  growth 
— once  the  individual  accepts  the  need  and 
the  authority  which  have  placed  him  un- 
der military  orders. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  G.I.  has  lost 
his  capacity  for  initiative,  for  the  in- 
dividualistic expression  of  the  urges  and 
desires  that  are  within  him.  He  has  had 
to  find  self-expression  within  the  limita- 
tions of  an  order  quite  different  from 
the  one  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and 
has  often  had  difficulty  in  making  the 
adjustments.  Having  made  them,  he  will 
also  find  problems  in  adjusting  "in  re- 
verse" to  the  civilian  order  to  which  he 
has  become  unaccustomed.  But  the  essen- 
tial individualism  of  the  American  charac- 
ter has  not  changed. 

Plus  Values 

Any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  changes 
in  individuals  brought  about  by  military 
life  ought  to  be  based  on  an  inclusive 
picture  of  that  life.  While  this  article 
cannot  attempt  that,  I  should  like  to 
stress  one  factor  to  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid. 
It  is  well  expressed  in  a  study,  "War 
Neuroses  in  North  Africa,"  by  Lt.  Col. 
Roy  R.  Grinker,  M.  C.,  and  Capt.  John 
P.  Spiegel,  M.  C.,  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces : 

"Among  the  factors  which  enable  the 
soldier  successfully  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  anxiety  in  the  war  situation  is 
his  identification  with  the  group.  .  .  . 
Among  the  men  who  have  worked  and 
trained  and  lived  together  for  a  long  time 
there  arise  complicated  mutual  identifica- 
tions, with — in  the  most  successful  in- 
stances— the  formation  of  a  group  ego. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  highly 
mechanized  offensive  arms  —  tank  crews, 
crews  of  heavy  bombardment,  aircraft  or 
warships.  .  .  .  When  the  group  has  been 
successful  in  battle  these  feelings  become 
immensely  reinforced  by  objective  reality. 
Thus  the  soldier  exchanges  the  normal 
protective  figures  and  institutions  of  his 


home  environment  for  the  protection  of 
the  powerful  group  of  which  he  is  a  parr. 
The  group  cannot  fail  or  die. 

"However,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  group  ego  which  is  important  for  the 
neutralization  of  anxiety.  It  becomes  the 
object  of  considerable  love  and  affection 
on  the  part  of  its  members.  They  are 
proud  of  the  group,  and  resent  new- 
comers. They  are  jealous  of  other  groups, 
and  strive  to  achieve  perfection  for  their 
own.  The  group  ego,  in  relation  to  the 
battle  activity  in  hand,  comes  to  be  more 
important  than  the  individual's  own  <•£<>. 
.  .  .  One  pilot  with  an  anxiety  neurosis 
stated  this  very  simply:  'I  couldn't  sweat 
it  out  at  the  field  while  my  crew  were 
over  the  target.  It  was  worse  than  going 
along.'  Through  his  identification  with 
the  group,  the  individual  shares  in  the 
achievement  and  victory  of  battle — even 
if  he  should  be  injured  or  killed.  A  part 
of  him  continues  to  live  gloriously,  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  no  matter  what  his 
personal  fate." 

This  tendency  to  recognize  the  demands 
of  the  group  can  be  seen  equally  in  the 
training  camps,  where  a  man  will  stand 
K.P.  for  his  buddy,  throw  in  his  pay 
check  to  buy  refreshments  for  the  group, 
give  up  his  last  cigarette  or  his  weekend 
leave  for  another.  This  aspect  of  military 
life,  in  addition  to  creating  group  loyalties 
and  experiences  as  cited  above,  creates 
group  values,  a  recognition  of  the  reality 
and  the  rights  of  groups  to  a  part  of 
one's  self — even  though  a  group  "ego" 
does  not  exist,  and  even  though  the  in- 
dividual may  not  have  been  successful  in 
giving  up  a  part  of  himself  to  attain  full 
membership. 

This  type  of  relationship  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  the  group  has  been  described 
in  various  ways.  It  has  been  referred  to 


as  a  "mystical  feeling  of  solidarity,"  as 
the  "strange  bond  of  the  front  line 
lighter"- — -and,  in  psychoanalytic  terms, 
as  the  creation  of  a  group  ego  through  the 
investment  of  the  group  with  the  infantile 
feelings  of  omnipotence. 

Regardless  of  the  content  of  this  ex- 
perience (and  I  do  not  think  it  is  de- 
fined by  any  of  these  expressions)  those 
values  are  being  fostered  which  develop 
the  group — self-sacrifice,  courage,  loyalty, 
humility,  and  responsibility  for  the  group. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  the 
achievement  of  these  values  on  too  broad 
a  scale,  yet  the  tendency  towards  their 
development  certainly  does  exist,  and  a 
big  question  to  be  answered  is  whether 
there  will  be  a  place  in  civilian  life  for 
their  mature  development.  If  not,  will 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  to 
bring  back  these  values  with  them  lead 
to  misunderstanding  and  perhaps  actual 
conflict  with  the  civilian  community?  The 
man  who  has  found  purpose  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  others  in  military  life,  who 
has  held  responsibility,  who  has  worked 
and  fought  with  others  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon aim,  may  find  a  life  in  civilian 
society  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  goods 
and  security  very  hard  to  take. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  will  accept 
not  only  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  men 
for  the  common  good,  but  also  these 
values  which  they  have  created  by  giving 
up  something  of  their  selves,  we  will  not 
only  give  them  purposes  with  which  to 
identify  themselves  after  their  return,  but 
further  the  cause  of  democracy  itself. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  ser- 
viceman— I  believe  that  one  must  be 
extremely  careful  in  assuming  that  pre- 
rogative. In  the  final  analysis  he  himself 
will  decide  who  will  do  his  speaking.  I 
am  confident  that  such  a  person  will  have 
to  prove  his  right  to  do  so. 

But  I  have  tried  to  call  attention  to 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  posi- 
tive factors  which  are  emerging.  Medical 
science  approaching  maturity  found  it  had 
to  treat  people  and  not  diseases.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  people  in  our  preoccupation 
with  the  problems.  We,  as  social  workers, 
have  chosen  helping  as  our  role,  but  let 
us  not  look  on  the  helping  or  the  prob- 
lems as  greater  than  the  people. 


»  Congress  is  our  national  legislature  and  should  serve  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
local  interests.  To  be  sure,  members  are  selected  from  specific  districts  and  are  dependent 
for  tenure  on  the  continued  support  of  their  districts.  Members  should  be  advocates  of 
their  local  interests.  However,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  they  should  not  go.  An 
important  test  of  political  parties  should  be  their  ability  to  prevent  subordination  ot 
the  national  viewpoint  to  local  or  bloc  viewpoints. 

The  real  danger  lies  in  the  formation  of  perverted  and  unnatural  coalitions  of  variou:. 
minority  interests.  Such  coalitions  are  made  to  promote  objectives  which,  standing  on 
individual  merit  alone,  would  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  national  welfare.  The  process 
of  combining  such  objectives  does  not  make  them  individually  or  collectively  serve  the 
national  interest. — "Strengthening  the  Congress,"  by  Robert  Heller.  Planning  Pamphlet 
No.  39,  National  Planning  Association. 
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Books— Windows  to  the  Future 


What  Happens  in 
a  Prison  Library 

by  Carl  Dahl 

of  the  American 

Library  Association 


WHEN  seven  in  the  evening 
comes,  the  big  federal  reformatory  on  the 
edge  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  in  Okla- 
homa is  lighted  like  a  Christmas  tree.  For 
the  thousand  or  so  prisoners  the  evening 
leisure  has  begun. 

What  do  these  men  do  with  their 
leisure  time? 

The  work  day  begins  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  ends  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  groups,  like  kitchen 
workers,  have  a  broken  day — work  early 
in  the  morning,  then  several  hours  off, 
and  work  again  at  mealtimes. 

From  five  until  bedtime,  the  reforma- 
tory inmate's  time  is  pretty  much  his  own. 
He  gets  under  a  shower,  cleans  up  after 
his  day's  work  in  the  weaving-mill,  the 
broom-factory,  the  cargo-net  factory,  or 
on  the  farm.  He  goes  to  night  school, 
takes  courses  in  art,  journalism,  mathe- 
matics, public  speaking.  He  studies  his 
correspondence  course  lessons  which  ar- 
rive from  schools  all  over  the  country. 
He  writes  letters  to  his  girl,  his  wife, 
relatives.  He  plays  ping-pong,  checkers, 
chess  or  dominoes. 

Or  he  reads. 

The  library  at  El  Reno  has  from  eight 
to  nine  thousand  books  for  the  use  of 
about  a  thousand  men.  With  the  terrific 
book  turnover,  and  the  constant  wearing 
out  of  books,  the  collection  should  be  at 
least  ten  thousand.  Twelve  thousand 
would  be  better  still.  The  library's  book- 
bindery  cannot  keep  up  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  book  stock  through  wear  and 
tear,  even  though  inmate  binders  are  busy 
full  time  at  repair  work. 


Among  the  stacks  in  the  library  of  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  El  Reno,  Okla. 


Taking  its  place  among  such  factors 
as  good  treatment,  good  food,  healthful 
and  competitive  sports,  and  religion,  read- 
ing is  a  type  of  therapy  in  reformatory 
operation.  There  is  perhaps  no  employe 
in  a  reformatory  or  penitentiary  with 
better  opportunity  to  influence  the  prison- 
ers than  the  librarian,  who  works  among 
them  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
new  employe  in  prison  usually  gets  two 
warnings  when  he  starts:  don't  be  too 
friendly  with  prisoners;  and  don't  an- 
tagonize or  needle  them.  Fortunately,  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  good  broad  line  on 
\vhich  to  walk. 

A  librarian's  first  meeting  with  the 
new  prisoner  is  during  the  quarantine 
period,  a  month  in  which  the  newcomer 
is  kept  isolated  from  older  inmates.  In 
that  month  he  is  interviewed  by  all  those 
officials  concerned  with  his  rehabilitation 
and  return  to  the  outside  world — the 
medical  officer,  the  parole  adviser,  the  in- 
dustrial counselor.  The  gradual  initiation 
to  prison  life  is  climaxed  by  his  appearance 
before  a  classification  committee  consisting 
of  these  officials  plus  the  warden.  The 
committee  decides  where  on  the  compound 
he  will  live,  where  he  will  work,  and 
what  schooling  will  be  recommended  to 
him. 

By  the  end  of  the  quarantine  period, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  dossier 
of  pertinent  information  about  the  pris- 
oner— his  history,  troubles,  criminal  career 
— gleaned  from  many  sources.  This  is 
available  to  anyone  who  has  official  con- 
nection with  him,  from  the  guard  who 
locks  him  in  at  night,  to  the  plumber  or 


electrician  who  has  him  on  a  work  de- 
tail. It  aids  officials  who  must  deal  with 
him  to  understand  him. 

A  Strengthening  Effect 

The  librarian  values  the  quarantine 
period  as  an  ideal  time  in  which  to  win 
for  the  library  the  new  man's  good  will 
and  interest.  The  prisoner  (let  him  be 
called  Smith)  is  in  a  lonely,  trying  situa- 
tion, particularly  if  he  is  an  older  man. 
The  librarian  may  already  know  some- 
thing of  his  history,  education,  occupation, 
offense.  A  little  careful  questioning  will 
draw  more  information. 

"Smith,  if  you  want  something  special, 
anytime,  let  me  know.  I  come  over  here 
several  times  a  week.  Or  you  can  get 
word  to  me  through  the  quarantine 
officer." 

"Thanks,"  says  Smith,  starting  to  turn 
away,  and  then  calling  back:  "Say,  there 
is  one  book  I'd  like  to  get,  Cimarron,  by 
Ferber.  It's  about  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Could  you  get  me  that?" 

"I'll  send  it  over.  Anything  else?  How 
about  a  book  on  welding?"  Smith  was 
a  welder  'outside.' 

"No.  But  have  you  anything  on  print- 
ing? I  heard  they  had  a  good  printing 
plant  here." 

The  librarian  notes  the  request,  goes 
on  around  the  cell  block.  He  comes  to 
the  Negro  section,  stops  at  a  cell. 

"Let's  see.  You're  Thomas.  I'm  the 
librarian.  Can  I  send  you  any  books  from 
the  big  library?" 

"Bible." 

"How  about  a  dictionary?" 
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"Ycssir!  I'd  be  glad  to  have  a  dic- 
tionary." 

Others  down  the  row  hear  him,  and 
duplicate  his  request. 

"Brown.  Can  I  send  you  a  book  to 
read?" 

"Can't  read." 

"Well.  You'll  get  a  chance  to  go  to 
school  in  here  and  learn." 

Back  at  the  library  he  can  turn  over 
the  requests  with  his  suggestions,  to  be 
filled  by  an  inmate  clerk,  and  later  he 
can  check  on  what  is  sent. 

Once  a  week,  new  quarantine  men  are 
taken  on  a  conducted  orientation  tour  of 
the  institution,  see  the  various  shops,  the 
farm,  the  school,  gymnasium,  auditorium, 
chapel,  and  library.  The  librarian  gives 
a  short  talk  to  them  on  the  library,  its 
operation,  regulations,  kind  of  books  avail- 
able, explains  the  reading  record  main- 
tained on  each  man.  This  record  even- 
tually figures  in  an  estimate  of  the  pris- 
oner when  the  parole  judge  reviews  his 
case.  On  the  tour,  the  men  can  also  make 
requests  for  books  they  want  sent  over 
to  quarantine. 

When  the  librarian  first  saw  No. 
13007,  older  than  most  of  the  inmates 
in  quarantine,  he  looked  worried  and  dis- 
couraged. That  morning,  some  youngster 
in  one  of  the  solitary  confinement  cells 
upstairs  had  gone  berserk  and  either 
smashed  his  washing  facilities  or  let  the 
water  flood  his  cell.  So  the  water  was 
running  deep  on  all  floors  below,  with 
the  pouring  deluge  looking  like  the  rain 
in  Pagopago.  Through  this,  the  librarian 
waded  toward  13007. 

"Hello,  Adams,  what  would  you  like 
to  have  the  library  send  you  to  read  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  muttered  the 
prisoner,  after  a  suspicious  glance.  A  little 
pause.  "How  about  a  new  historical 
novel,  and  some  travel  books,  on  South 
America,  say?" 

"All  right." 

That  was  all  that  was  said.  Books 
went  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
thawed  out.  When  he  left  quarantine,  he 
got  an  assignment  to  the  library  and  did 
an  immense  amount  of  reading  on  local 
and  world  history  and  on  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Prison  officials  be- 
came less  concerned  about  him,  feeling 
that  he  had  made  a  satisfactory  institu- 
tional adjustment,  a  difficult  matter  for 
an  older  prisoner,  especially  one  who  is 
well  known  "outside." 

No.  13007  was  a  real  man,  able, 
shrewd,  companionable,  who  during  his 
prison  stay  was  most  cooperative,  giving 
part  of  his  day  to  the  teaching  of 
illiterates.  When  he  left  a  year  or  so 
later  he  took  with  him  a  record  of  what 
he  had  read,  in  order  to  guide  him  in 
further  reading.  Some  time  later,  the 
librarian  saw  a  newspaper  article  written 


by  him  in  which  he  praised  the  prison 
treatment,  the  prison  administration,  and 
particularly  the  reading  and  educational 
facilities. 

Another  older  prisoner  who  showed 
how  books  could  balance  a  man's  life 
under  most  discouraging  circumstances 
was  No.  10007.  He  had  gone  far  in 
his  field  of  work  outside  when  convicted. 
And  outside  he  had  probably  read  only 
along  business  lines.  In  prison,  he 
branched  out  in  his  reading  interests;  not 
only  because  his  prison  duties  involved 
writing  and  thought,  but  to  keep  his  mind 
resilient,  in  condition'.  He  read  a  great 
deal  of  biography  and  history,  and  fiction 
in  which  people  were  sharply  delineated 
and  characterized.  He  went  exploring 
through  the  Harvard  Classics.  Thomas 
Wolfe  was  a  favorite  writer :  "You  Can't 
Go  Home  Again,"  "Of  Time  and  the 
River,"  "Look  Homeward,  Angel,"  made 
him  marvel. 

In  prison,  reading  helped  keep  No. 
10007  "alive"  and  in  hope.  Countless 
times,  he  told  the  librarian  he  did  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  to  him 
had  there  not  been  the  library  to  draw 
on  for  stimulation  and  new  power. 

This  strengthening  effect  of  reading  is 
often  observable  in  a  new  prisoner  in 
quarantine,  who  is  preyed  on  by  thoughts 
of  his  people  outside  and  of  his  tangled 
private  affairs.  The  offer  of  a  book  on  his 
former  trade  or  occupation,  or  of  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  self-study  courses, 
has  frequently  wrought  a  marked  trans- 
formation. To  the  prisoner  it  has  meant 
reestablishing  connection  with  his  former 
world. 

What  They  Read 

From  60  to  70  percent  of  the  reading 
done  by  most  prisoners  is  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  Western  shoot-em-ups,  mys- 
teries, romances,  best-seller  novels:  Raine, 
Agatha  Christie,  Katherine  Brush,  Faith 
Baldwin,  Edmonds,  DuMaurier,  Hilton, 
Nathan,  Cronin,  Saroyan.  The  other  30 
to  40  percent  comprise  the  non-fiction 
readers:  biography,  travel,  history,  science, 
technology,  religion,  useful  arts,  and  so 
on. 

The  institution's  industries  and  work- 
shops send  workers  to  the  library.  Prison 
bakers  come  for  books  on  baking.  The 
plumber's  helpers  want  up-to-date  plumb- 
ing manuals.  Workers  in  the  cargo  net  in- 
dustry require  books  on  rope  work,  land- 
ing nets.  The  inmate  electricians  ask  for 
electrical  repair,  radio,  and  motion  picture 
projection  books.  The  welding  apprentice 
requests  books  on  gas  and  electric  weld- 
ing. The  farm  workers  want  something 
on  agriculture. 

The  book  collection  has  many  demands 
to  meet  and  satisfy.  Institution  policy  is 
not  to  stock  extensively  on  trades  and 


occupations  for  which  no  industry  exists 
within  the  reformatory.  A  prisoner  in- 
terested in  plastics  is  not  likely  to  find 
more  than  an  introductory  work  on  the 
subject;  nor  is  one  whose  interest  lies 
in  glass  manufacture  or  railroad  en- 
gineering. However,  the  industrial  coun- 
selor, who  advises  prisoners  about  their 
work  skills  and  interests,  is  glad  to  see 
in  the  library  many  well  written,  factual 
books  about  occupations.  The  supervisor 
of  education  and  his  corps  of  teachers  are 
pleased  to  see  numerous  interesting,  easy- 
to-read  books  for  adults  who  are  learning 
to  read.  The  chaplains  are  delighted 
whenever  the  library  acquires  a  number 
of  copies  of  good  biography  and  other 
worthwhile  non-fiction,  and  stories  foster- 
ing understanding  between  races  and 
creeds. 

Developing  Tastes 

It  is  uphill  work  to  widen  the  reading 
interests  of  the  younger  prisoner.  His 
taste  in  reading,  if  it  exists,  is  usually 
geared  to  excitement  and  sensation;  to 
the  fast  tempo,  for  instance,  of  western 
stories  in  which  he  sees  himself  galloping 
through  California,  Arizona,  or  Mexican 
gulches  and  valleys  shooting,  shooting, 
shooting. 

A  voice  out  of  quarantine  cell  308B 
called  to  the  librarian  as  he  was  making 
his  rounds  one  afternoon: 

"Say,  what  have  you  got  by  Bur- 
roughs? I've  been  hunting  one  of  his 
books  a  long  time.  'The  Jewels  of  Opar.'  " 

"Sorry,  I  don't  think  we  have  it." 

"Why,  he's  a  swell  writer!" 

"Lots  of  imagination,"  suggested  the 
librarian. 

"That's  it.  That's  why  I  like  him." 

"Well,  maybe  we  could  send  you  some- 
thing else,  instead.  .  ." 

"Naw.  That's  okay.  I  got  some 
westerns  from  the  quarantine  library. 
They'll  hold  me  until  I  move  out  into 
a  dormitory  and  can  come  to  the  big 
library  when  I  want  to." 

A  few  weeks  later,  308B  showed  up 
in  the  library.  He  was  searching  the 
fiction  shelves  of  B  section.  "Oh,  it's 
our  friend.  Now,  if  you're  still  looking 
for — "  the  librarian  began.  The  boy 
grinned.  "Guess  you  don't  have  it.  I 
hate  to  give  up.  Been  watching  the  shelves 
the  last  three  days." 

The  librarian  told  him:  "You're  like 
a  lot  of  others,  boy.  You  have  a  few 
books  in  mind,  a  few  authors,  and  when 
they  dry  up  on  you,  you're  lost."  He 
waved  toward  the  shelves.  "Look.  Eight 
to  nine  thousand  books,  yet  nothing  for 
you?  It's  not  possible.  Come  over  here 
a  minute.  You  like  authors  with  imagina- 
tion. Ever  tried  Rider  Haggard's  "Allan 
Quatermain"?  Or  "King  Solomon's 
Mines"?  Or  "She"?  Or  "The  Moon- 
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stone,"  by  Wilkie  Collins?  Another 
writer  with  imagination  to  take  you  out 
of  this  world  is  H.  G.  Wells." 

"I'll  try  em,"  said  308B. 

About  a  year  later,  what  had  seemed 
such  a  hopeless  endeavor  at  the  beginning 
had  turned  into  a  triumphant  re-direction 
of  interest.  308B  had  grown  in  reading 
stature.  His  tastes  had  widened  enough 
to  embrace  novels  having  more  than  en- 
tertainment value. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  24106,  an 
even  better  example  of  the  influence  of 
books.  Some  officials  shook  their  heads 
when  he  was  committed.  "That  kid  will 
never  make  it  when  he's  released,"  they 
predicted.  He  would  be  a  recidivist,  a 
prisoner  who  comes  back  to  prison. 

The  youngster  had  been  in  and  out  of 
reform  schools  since  he  was  small.  A 
headstrong  boy,  quick  tempered,  too  ready 
to  take  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  bolt,  he 


had  run  off  from  one  or  two  places  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  the  treatment  he 
got.  In  prison  he  became  a  library  clerk, 
working  himself  into  a  kind  of  first  as- 
sistantship.  Thus  exposed  to  books,  his 
reading  widened  in  range.  Maybe  some 
of  the  books  he  read  were  over  his  head, 
such  as  the  works  on  philosophy  and  the 
hard  kernels  among  the  Harvard  Classics. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  feed  some 
hungry  inner  need,  of  which  he  had  re- 
cently become  aware.  "Not  much  to  that 
one,"  he  would  say  of  some  new  best- 
seller. "The  damn  characters  don't  seem 
to  grow."  24106  is  now  out,  legally,  and 
at  last  report  was  still  confounding  the 
predictions  about  him. 

Rehabilitation  of  young  delinquents 
through  cultivation  and  re-direction  of 
reading  interests  is  never  easy.  Such  work 
is  additionally  handicapped  when  at- 
tempted with  inadequate  professional  staff, 


inadequate  quarters,  and  an  inadequate 
book  collection.  A  prison  book  collection 
should  be  steadily  growing,  and  there 
should  be  a  good  bindery  under  profes- 
sional supervision  to  keep  the  much  used 
volumes  in  repair. 

Standards  for  prison  libraries  were  re- 
cently approved  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Out- 
lining minimum  requirements,  they  were 
perhaps  set  too  low.  But  they  should 
help  to  build  better  libraries  in  states 
that  are  far  under  the  achievement  of 
federal  institutions.  To  have  a  good  li- 
brary in  a  prison  is  not  just  good  ad- 
ministration from  the  principle  of  custody, 
a  prison  warden's  chief  concern.  It  means 
also  having  a  truly  effective  agency  for 
•  stirring  in  an  individual  the  social  con- 
science which  can  lead  him  toward  an 
examination  of  himself  and  of  human 
relationships. 


HOME  VISIT 

by  MARY  W.  HOVSMAN 

("Following  a  home  visit,  a  summary  of  the  significant  facts  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  written  case  record." — Excerpt  from  Manual  of  Procedure) 


October,  1944.     (Housman)    Visited  Martha  Matthews  to  rein- 
vestigate  her  eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  .  .  . 

Airs.  Matthews  lives  in  a  very  pleasant  neighborhood  .  .  . 

Autumn  is  setting  fire  to  your  shabby  house,  Martha. 

Scarlet   and  gold   flame   touches   the  gray,   unpainted   shadows   of 

your  house, 
And  burns  in  bright  October  air.    Wind  blows  the  red  and  golden 

sparks 
Over  the  withered  grass  .... 

One   market  trip  per  week  per  family.  .  .  .   But  you  can  walk 
Over  the  blown  leaves  along  October's  flaming  road, 

To  buy  a  Last  Supper  at  your  Naborhood  Grocery Shall  I  say 

No  allowance  is  required  for  transportation? 
Will  you  walk  proudly  in  October  fire, 
Into  that  last  cold  winter,  Death? 

When  John  got  hurt,  he  sat  and  rocked  and  swore  at  the  Demo- 
crats. 

He  said  he'd  worked  his  fingers  to  the  bone  to  buy  this  house. 
He  said  he'd  come  mighty  dose  to  stealing, 
To  pay  taxes  year  after  year. 

He  said  by  God  a  taxpayer  was  entitled  to  something 
Without  all  this  fuss.     John  talked  real  tough. 
But  you  didn't  talk  tough,  Martha. 

You   took   pride   in   your   two   thin   hands    and    strangled    it,    for 
him  .  .  . 

See,  your  dead  pride  is  here  in  the  old  typewritten  record : 
A  ton  of  coal  for  John  and  Martha  Matthews.  .  .  . 
A  grocery  order  for  three  dollars.  .  .  . 

When  John  died,  you  sold  your  home, 

But  the  people  let  you  rent  one  room  of  it. 

You  sold  your  household  goods; 

But  they  let  you  keep  that  chair  he  rocked  in.  ... 

Sat  and  rocked  and  swore  and  said  he'd  be  everlastingly  damned 

If  he'd  crawl  on  his  stomach  for  anybody.  .  .  . 


You  sold  your  home  for  nineteen  hundred  dollars  and  ninety-five 

cents.  .  .  . 

You  paid  the  mortgage,  funeral  bills  and  the  doctor  bills.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Matthews  has  cash  in  excess  of  five  hundred  dollars.  .  .  . 
You  paid  the  grocer  and  the  druggist.  .  .  . 
You  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the  rest,  Martha; 

And  when  it  was  gone,  you  applied  for  Old  Age  Assistance. 
Now  you  sit  quietly  in  John's  chair,  and  sometimes  speak  to  God ; 
But  you  don't  bother  Him  about  the  Democrats, 
Or  even  about  the  Republicans.  .  .  . 
You  figure  He  knows  His  business. 

Your  landlady  cheated  you  on  the  price  of  your  house. 

She  cheats  you  still.    Mrs.  Matthews'  rent  is  excessive. 

How  shall  I  budget  the  price  your  spirit  pays 

For  a  room  in  your  own  house.  .  .  . 

You  pay  cash  for  your  food,  and  Mr.  Amanti,  the  grocer, 

Gives  you  each  week  a  little  more  than  you  paid  for. 

Mrs.  Matthews  states  that  she  manages  very  well  on  her  grant. . . . 

Perhaps  not  so  well,  Martha,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Amanti. 

Mrs.  Matthews  has  no  living  relatives.  .  .  . 

But  you  did  have  a  son,  Martha. 

You  were  in  labor  three  days,  and  your  son  died 

In  the  long  violence  of  being  born.  His  head  was  hurt; 

He  would  never  have  had  any  sense.     It  was  better  he  died.  .  .  . 

Your  son  had  soft  and  thick  brown  hair — 

His  mouth  was  small  and  soft  and  sweet — 

He  lay  warm  in  your  hands  that  brief  while, 

And  the  living  minutes  have  sufficed  the  years  of  your  life. 

Mrs.  Matthews  is  showing  increasing  signs  of  senility.  .  .  . 
Now  you  are  old,  you  sit  alone;  and  in  that  thin  and  soft 
And  insubstantial  voice,  talk  with  your  son.  .  .  . 

She  has  no  resources.  .  .  . 

But  what  of  the  assessed  value  of  your  spirit,  Martha? 

It  is  hard  to  appraise. 

There  is  no  statutory  limit 

On  the  value  of  a  human  soul. 
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HOW  THEY  ACHIEVE— 


Integration  in  Rhode  Island 


ELIZABETH  M.  SMITH,  the  acting  director  of  public  assistance, 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  writes  of  unity  by  agreement. 


W  EBSTER  defines  "integration" 
as  the  "act  or  process  of  making  whole  or 
entire."  It  is  toward  such  a  goal  of  "mak- 
ing whole"  the  spotty  and  overlapping 
public  assistance  services  in  the  state  that 
Rhode  Island's  state  and  local  officials 
have  been  striving  since  1938.  The  goal 
has  not  been  completely  achieved,  but 
much  progress  has  been  made  and  future 
prospects  are  bright. 

A  few  years  back,  Rhode  Island  was 
one  of  those  states  where  several  sets  of 
social  workers  were  traveling  around  in 
the  same  territories,  often  visiting  the 
same  families  to  discuss  the  same  prob- 
lems. There  were  two  kinds  of  city  pro- 
grams— one  for  the  employables  and  one 
for  the  unemployables,  and  three  kinds  of 
state  programs  in  which  the  costs  were 
matched  by  federal  funds.  To  a  family 
eligible  for  more  than  one  type  of  as- 
sistance— as,  for  instance,  general  relief 
for  the  younger  members  and  old  age  as- 
sistance for  grandma — this  meant  a  dupli- 
cation, at  least,  of  application  and  con- 
fidences. To  the  taxpayers  of  the  state 
it  meant  waste  of  effort  and  administra- 
tive costs.  To  the  program  administrators 
it  represented  a  real  handicap  in  attempts 
to  offer  a  high  quality  of  service. 

Now  (except  in  a  few  localities),  no 
family,  no  matter  how  complicated  the 
make-up,  has  more  than  one  public  as- 
sistance worker  coming  in  to  visit.  For 
a  reorganization  has  been  effected  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  one  social  worker 
to  act  for  both  the  state  and  the  muni- 
cipality. Against  all  sorts  of  odds,  most 
of  them  connected  with  tradition,  public 
assistance  in  Rhode  Island  has  been 
unified. 

The  first  step  was  the  integration  of 
the  once  separate  state  administered  public 
assistance  programs  —  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind. 
Later  came  the  merging  with  one  another 
of  the  municipally  administered  assistance 
programs  for  employables  and  unemploy- 
ables. The  last  step,  still  not  quite  com- 
plete, was  the  unification  of  the  state  and 
municipal  programs. 

Statutes  provided  for  the  first  two  steps. 
The  final  step,  however,  has  been  based 
on  gentlemen's  agreements — a  method 
which  received  legal  sanction  in  the  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  1944.  That  brief  but 


comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  con- 
tains a  section  providing  that  "cities  and 
towns  may  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
state  establish  an  integrated  public  as- 
sistance program."  It  continues: 

"Where  an  integrated  program  is  es- 
tablished, local  directors  shall  still  retain 
the  right  to  make  final  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  grants  for  general  public  as- 
sistance, and  the  state  shall  make  the 
final  decision  with  respect  to  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  after  consultation  with 
local  directors  of  public  welfare.  All  pub- 
lic assistance  records  shall  be  available  to 
representatives  of  the  state  division  of 
public  assistance  and  to  local  directors 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  assistance." 

The  Present  Program 

Since  1942,  Rhode  Island  law  has  re- 
quired the  state  to  reimburse  cities  and 
towns  for  not  less  than  70  percent  of 
their  general  assistance  expenditures,  in- 
cluding administrative  costs.  It  was  this 
provision  that  created  "general  assistance" 
to  take  the  place  of  the  locally  admin- 
istered, locally  financed  program  for 
unemployables,  and  the  locally  admin- 
istered, state-supervised  program  for  em- 
ployables to  which  the  state  had  con- 
tributed five  elevenths  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended. 

Since  then,  all  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  state  which  have  general  assistance  at 
all  (thirty-seven  out  of  thirty-nine)  have 
established  an  integrated  public  assistance 
program.  Some  towns,  where  case  loads 
are  low,  depend  entirely  on  the  State 
worker  in  administering  the  program ;  a 
few  employing  only  one  worker  each  en- 
able that  worker  to  carry  the  state- 
administered  as  well  as  the  local  pro- 
grams; some  that  are  very  small  join 
with  other  towns  in  employing  a  public 
assistance  worker  for  all  programs.  In 
others,  there  has  been  a  pooling  of  local 
staff  with  the  state  staff.  These  agree- 
ments between  state  and  localities  have 
been  made  with  three  aims  in  view:  pro- 
viding better  service;  making  possible 
more  effective  application  of  staff  skills; 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  all  the  resources  of 
•-tare  and  local  jurisdictions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  public  assistance 


as  we  know  it  now,  the  states  and  locali- 
ties have  been  striving  to  find  a  way 
to  provide  better  service  to  applicants  and 
recipients.  At  first,  there  was  experimen- 
tation with  "double  cases" — families  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  kind  of  public  as- 
sistance. This  helped  reveal  some  of  the 
unhappy  results  of  expecting  people  with 
urgent  needs  to  go  to  two,  three,  or  more 
agency  offices  in  order  to  have  them  met ; 
and  of  sending  two,  three,  and  some- 
times more  social  workers  into  the  same 
home  to  see  the  same  persons,  ask  the' 
same  questions,  and  record  the  same  facts 
on  many  different  forms  for  at  least  two 
different  case  records.  It  made  more  ap- 
parent the  dynamics  in  the  social  situa- 
tions of  people  and  the  artificiality  and 
impertinence  of  "categories."  It  brought 
out  some  of  the  hardships  imposed  upon 
persons  who  temporarily  had  to  have  new 
standards  of  living  every  time  the  source 
of  their  assistance  checks  changed;  the 
unnecessary  pressures  put  upon  already 
troubled  persons  by  expecting  them  to 
keep  currently  informed  on  the  different 
office  hours  of  each  agency,  the  numerous 
application  procedures  and  forms,  and 
the  various  methods  of  making  payments. 
It  showed  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
client-worker  relationship  when  social 
workers  were  too  numerous  and  contacts 
too  infrequent  or  too  brief. 

When  reorganization  came,  therefore, 
municipalities  and  state  both  focused  their 
attention  on  the  applicant.  They  housed 
all  their  programs  in  one  local  office  with 
one  set  of  office  hours.  The  state  pro- 
grams which  had  been  highly  centralized, 
with  social  workers  traveling  to  all  parts 
of  the  state  from  Providence,  thereby  be- 
came decentralized.  The  knowledge  and 
resources  of  the  local  director,  the  expert 
on  the  local  situation,  was  immediately 
available  on  behalf  of  all  recipients  in 
the  state  programs.  For  any  given  ap- 
plicant or  recipient,  the  local  community 
and  the  state  placed  their  combined  pro- 
grams in  the  hands  of  one  social  worker. 

It  is  now  possible  at  intake  for  both 
applicant  and  worker  to  concentrate  on 
the  applicant's  need  and  the  nature  of 
the  public  assistance  service  indicated. 
Need  is  the  eligibility  requirement  com- 
mon to  all  programs.  One  intake  inter- 
view is  sufficient  for  anv  combination  of 
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them,  and  a  single  application  form  can 
be  used. 

As  things  now  stand,  an  application 
filed  for  any  one  program  may  serve  as 
the  application  for  any  other  form  of 
assistance  that  might  be  needed  later,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  later  application 
a  decision  can  be  made  without  any  de- 
lay. For  example,  a  sixty-three-year-old 
man  who  applies  for  general  public  as- 
sistance need  not  file  an  application  for 
old  age  assistance  as  he  approaches  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  (but  he  may,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so).  A  clerical  operation 
can  effect  the  transfer.  The  agency  re- 
lationship is  continued  through  one  social 
worker  (who  is  also  the  intake  worker 
in  some  communities)  responsible  for  all 
the  public  assistance  programs  in  the 
"territory"  in  which  this  applicant  lives. 

The  standards  of  assistance  established 
by  the  state  agency  for  the-  federally 
matched  programs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  effect  in  the  general  public  assistance 
programs.  Where  deviations  in  local 
standards  exist,  they  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing. The  emphasis  throughout  is  on 
realistic,  adequate  standards. 

Methods  of  making  payments  still  dif- 
fer. All  state  payments  are  in  cash,  as 
are  most  local  payments  except  for  some 
medical  care  and,  in  some  communities, 
emergency  needs.  The  state,  which  orig- 
inally made  first  payments  only  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  can  now  make  an 
initial  payment  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  time  at  which  it  is  authorized  in 
the  local  office. 

Staff  Skills 

The  changes  have  brought  the  staffs 
of  both  state  and  local  agencies  more 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  their 
increasing  skills  as  caseworkers,  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
procedure,  and  as  persons  responsible  for 
the  public  relations  of  a  phase  of  both 
local  and  state  government.  But  the 
transition  for  them  was  difficult.  The 
transferring  "in"  and  "out"  of  portions 
of  their  case  loads  in  order  to  give  a 
"territory"  to  each  social  worker  had  to 
be  accomplished  without  interruption  of 
service.  It  involved  the  breaking  of  old 
and  the  making  of  new  relationships.  The 
adjustment  to  a  new  and  possibly  larger 
or  smaller  case  load  was  not  always  easy. 
There  had  been  local  case  loads  as  low 
as  ten  and  state  case  loads  as  high  as 
200.  The  reassigning  of  supervisors  and 
social  workers  added  to  relationship  prob- 
lems. In  communities  where  integration 
began  before  the  state  could  make  the 
"forty  -  eight  -  hour  payment"  mentioned 
above,  there  was  the  problem  of  balanc- 
ing the  two  different  tempos,  the  local 
programs  having  been  geared  to  meet 
emergencies. 


There  were  staff  problems,  too,  in  ad- 
justing or  facing  two  different  work-days 
and  work- weeks.  In  most  places  they 
were  solved  by  having  the  state  staff  con- 
form to  local  hours,  but  always  meeting 
the  state  civil  service  requirement  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  number  of  work- 
hours  in  the  week.  Salary  differences 
presented  some  problems  but  they  were 
relatively  minor,  because  the  state,  which 
reimburses  local  communities  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  in- 
volved, had  been  using  its  own  pay  plan 
as  a  basis  in  determining  the  maxima  on 
which  such  reimbursement  is  made.  In 
no  situation  did  integration  cause  the 
lowering  of  salary  for  local  or  state  staff. 
The  salaries  of  some  local  workers  were 
increased. 

In  the  transition  period,  staffs  continued 
to  focus  their  attention  on  the  persons 
whom  the  programs  were  established  to 
serve.  Each  district  staff  met  with  the 
local  director  and  the  state  supervisor, 
faced  the  steps  which  had  to  be  taken, 
and  proceeded  to  take  them.  Territories 
were  outlined,  social  workers  selected  for 
them,  and  case  loads  assigned.  Planning 
for  actual  transfer  of  applicants  and  re- 
cipients from  one  worker  to  another  was 
done  with  appreciation  of  the  meaning  to 
individuals. 

Both  clerical  and  social  work  staffs 
were  impressed  with  the  responsibility  in- 
volved in  carrying  through  from  program 
to  program  toward  a  social  objective.  But 
the  competence  of  the  individual  staff 
members  which  had  for  some  time  been 
consistently  growing  as  a  result  of  the 
state's  staff  development  program  was 
submitted  to  an  acid  test.  The  relative 
comfortableness  of  clerical  staff  and  social 
workers  which  had  been  felt  in  familiar 
programs  was  lost  for  a  time.  It  began 
to  return  as  concentration  was  placed  on 
the  ten  objectives  of  the  broad  public  as- 
sistance service  program.  These  objectives 
revolved  about  such  concerns  as  the  con- 


sideration of  each  individual  in  relation 
to  the  total  family  unit;  the  right  of  all 
persons  to  at  least  minimum  material 
security,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
political  belief,  residence,  employability, 
age,  and  other  factors;  the  right  to  be 
informed  of  how  to  obtain  such  security; 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  make  their 
own  choices,  decisions,  and  plans;  the 
possibility  of  constructive  service  in  the 
prompt  and  sound  determination  of 
eligibility  to  assistance. 

As  local  staffs,  in  their  consideration 
of  these  objectives,  looked  with  fresh  eyes 
on  state  administered  programs,  and  as 
state  staffs  looked  afresh  on  locally  ad- 
ministered programs,  they  raised  questions 
about  outmoded  policies,  procedures, 
methods,  and  recommended  changes, 
many  of  which  have  become  effective. 

Efficient  Operation 

Only  when  integration  got  underway 
was  it  possible  to  get  a  view  of  how 
much  duplication  of  case  records  had 
taken  place  when  local  and  state  pror 
grams  were  administered  through  separate 
staffs.  This  duplication  is  not  yet  entirely 
eliminated.  But*  it  no  longer  exists  in 
the  dictation  of  the  same  case*  material. 
Nor  is  there  any  longer  division  of  cur- 
rent material  into  separate  case  records. 
Actual  consolidation  of  two  old  case 
records  has  not  yet  taken  place  to  any 
great  extent,  but  transcription  in  duplicate 
of  dictated  material  solves  some  of  the 
problem.  There  is  less  overlapping  of 
correspondence  and  forms.  There  is  less 
waste  of  many  persons'  time  in  the  office, 
in  the  homes  of  applicants  and  recipients, 
in  contacts  with  "collaterals,"  and  in 
travel ;  there  is  less  waste  of  equipment, 
space,  and  energy,  and  consequently  of 
the  money  of  the  entire  community. 

Integration  has  brought  under  a  power- 
ful light  many  purposeless  differences  in 
the  structure  and  organization  of  case 
records,  of  filing  systems,  and  of  report- 
ing. They  are  now  slowly  melting  away. 

Under  the  present  system,  principles 
and  procedures  in  personnel  administra- 
tion are  similar  in  many  respects  in  the 
local  jurisdictions  and  in  the  state.  Staff 
qualifications,  classification,  in  -  service 
training,  compensation,  leave  provisions, 
tenure  are  comparable,  although  they  are 
less  formalized  under  the  municipal  ad- 
ministrations than  in  the  state,  where  civil 
service  rules. 

The  inclusion  of  the  local  staff  under 
a  merit  system  plan  has  not  been  com- 
pleted but,  from  the  beginning,  local  di- 
rectors have  urged  their  staff  members 
to  take  the  state  civil  service  examinations. 
Many  have  done  so  and  have  "made" 
the  appropriate  employment  registers.  Irr 
some  municipalities  a  special  kind  of  posi- 
tion, called  a  "state-service"  position  has; 
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been  created  for  those  who  are  interested. 
The  salaries  of  staff  members  filling  such 
positions  come  partly  (30  percent)  from 
the  city  or  town  and  partly  (70  percent) 
from  the  state,  but  they  are  state-paid 
with  local  reimbursement. 

Under  the  agreements,  the  municipal 
directors  of  public  welfare  continue  to 
exercise  authority  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  general  public  assistance. 
In  addition,  they  serve  as  consultants  to 
the  state  administered  programs.  The 
state  supervisors  provide  technical  super- 
vision to  all  social  workers,  both  local 
and  state,  and  continue  their  responsi- 


bilities in  the  administration  of  state  pro- 
grams. They  are  administratively  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  area  supervisors  and, 
in  the  general  public  assistance  program, 
functionally  responsible  to  local  directors. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  case 
loads  were  suddenly  reduced,  a  few  towns 
in  which  integration  had  not  yet  taken 
place  found  themselves  with  programs  in 
which  administrative  costs  were  more  than 
100  percent  of  assistance  costs.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  imbalance,  a  plan  was 
devised  whereby  the  towns  could  dispense 
with  their  own  staffs,  hiring  workers 
from  the  state  on  a  50  cents  per  case 


basis.  The  general  assistance  cases  thus 
acquired  were  added  to  the  regular  case 
loads  of  the  state  workers  for  the  area 
involved. 

Most  cities  and  towns  have  elected  to 
administer  their  programs  on  a  pre-audit 
basis.  This  fact  has  facilitated  a  close 
working  relationship  of  municipality  and 
state. 

The  "process  of  making  whole  or  en- 
tire" has  by  no  means  been  completed. 
Hopefully,  it  will  always  go  on — like 
professional  growth,  and  spiritual  growth. 
Experience  thus  far  encourages  and 
stimulates  the  continuation  of  the  process. 


Financing  Postwar  Welfare 


NONE  of  us  knows  for  sure 
what  kind  of  world  we  shall  have  dur- 
ing the  first  five  to  ten  years  after  the 
war  is  over.  It  is  equally  true  that  we 
cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of  as- 
surance the  economic  conditions  which 
will  exist  in  the  United  States  in  that 
first  postwar  decade. 

We  do  not  even  know  whether  we 
shall  experience  unprecedented  prosperity 
for  most  of  the  period,  such  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  United  States  in  the  1920's, 
or  suffer  from  a  deep  and  prolonged  de- 
pression such  as  afflicted  Great  Britain  in 
the  first  decade  after  World  War  I. 
Within  such  a  wide  range  of  possibilities 
it  is  obviously  mere  guesswork  to  attempt 
to  outline  probable  future  events  in  any 
particular  segment  of  postwar  economy. 

While  there  is  such  great  uncertainty 
about  what  is  going  to  happen,  there  is 
not  much  doubt  about  what  people  hope 
will  happen.  From  all  classes  in  our 
society  has  come  an  insistent  demand  for 
peak  production,  full  employment,  a  large 
national  income,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Postwar  Income 

It  has  been  estimated  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  the  net  national  income 
in  the  postwar  years  might  be  stabilized 
at  $120  to  $150  billion  a  year.  An  em- 
ployer group,  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  has  established  a  goal  of 
55,000,000  jobs  after  reconversion  has 
been  completed,  while  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  pre-election  speech  in  Chicago, 
set  the  goal  at  60,000,000  jobs.  At  the 
time  the  national  defense  program  began 
in  the  spring  of  1940,  there  were  over 
45,000,000  persons  at  work,  and  this  was 
the  highest  number  since  the  peak  reached 
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in  the  summer  of  1929.  Practically  all 
postwar  plans  call  for  a  spectacular  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  holding 
jobs  as  compared  to  any  previous  period 
in  our  history,  including  even  the  present 
war  period  itself. 

If  we  come  anywhere  near  achieving 
these  goals  of  employment  and  income, 
it  might  seem  as  if  we  should  have  an 
insignificant  postwar  welfare  problem. 
Some  people  are  looking  forward  (per- 
haps we  should  say,  backward)  to  another 
period  like  the  1920's  when  public  wel- 
fare expenditures  were  very  small  in  re- 
lation to  the  national  income,  and  when 
private  social  work,  in  some  localities  at 
least,  carried  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
the  total  welfare  load.  Is  there  any 
hope  that  the  "good  old  days"  will  return? 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  they  ever  will  return.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
there  will  be  increasing  demands  for  so- 
cial security  and  welfare  expenditures 
arising  out  of  individual  and  family  needs. 

Postwar  Need 

For  example,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  present  wartime 
prosperity  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  families  who  can- 
not support  themselves,  chiefly  because  of 
age  or  ill  health.  Public  assistance  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  country  are 
holding  up  during  the  war  even  at  a 
time  when  almost  any  employable  person 
can  get  a  job;  for  though  the  number 
of  recipients  has  gone  down,  the  average 
assistance  payments  have  been  increased 
to  meet  the  rise  in  living  costs.  That 
the  families  needing  and  seeking  public 
assistance  during  the  postwar  years  will 
run  far  beyond  present  totals  seems  an 


almost  certain  conclusion,  with  the  de- 
crease in  demand  for  labor  and  the  stop- 
page of  income  previously  available  to 
support  dependent  persons. 

In  this  connection  we  might  remind 
ourselves  that  this  nation  has  a  gradually 
developing  problem  of  the  aged  which  is 
being  concealed  by  the  war,  but  which 
will  burst  forth  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over.  Literally  millions  of  older  workers, 
men  and  women,  are  now  holding  jobs 
which  they  will  have  little  chance  of  re- 
taining after  the  emergency.  Even  in  the 
face  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  old  age  insurance  beneficiaries, 
there  probably  will  be  for  some  years 
after  the  war  a  growth  in  the  demand 
for  old  age  assistance.  Furthermore,  there 
is  likely  to  be  renewed  pressure  from  the 
Townsend  group  and  those  who  favor  a 
federal  welfare  program.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  there  could  be  anything  else 
than  a  marked  expansion  in  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  the  aged  after  the 
war. 

The  needs  of  children  and  youth  are 
likely  to  be  greater  after  the  war.  At- 
tention already  has  been  called  to  the 
loss  in  education  and  training  which  is 
occurring  because  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple are  leaving  school  to  enter  the  labor 
market  or  the  armed  forces.  After  the 
war  many  of  these  will  want  to  resume 
their  education  or  training,  and  they  will 
require  community  assistance  to  do  so. 

A  vast  expansion  in  veterans'  pensions 
and  allowances  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  casualties  in  this  war  are  already 
far  in  excess  of  those  in  the  last.  They 
will  be  greater  still  before  victory  is 
won.  The  number  of  veterans'  bene- 
ficiaries and  dependents  will  be  high,  and 
while  these  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
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clusively  federal  responsibility,  and  there- 
fore subtracted  from  state  and  local  wel- 
fare needs,  nevertheless,  they  will  con- 
stitute a  requirement  for  additional  taxes 
of  some  kind. 

Selective  service  statistics  have  stimu- 
lated public  discussion  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people.  This  same  out- 
cry arose  during  the  last  war,  but  it  died 
down  afterward.  This  time  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  die  down  in  the  after-war  years. 
It  will  be  surprising  if  some  provision  is 
not  made  for  greatly  extended  public 
health  service. 

Postwar  Expenditure 

Social  security  itself  is  likely  to  be 
further  expanded.  During  the  last  elec- 
tion campaign  its  extension  and  improve- 
ment were  advocated  by  both  major 
parties.  While  this  program  finances  itself 
through  employer  and  employe  contribu- 
tions, it  nevertheless  does  constitute  a 
form  of  taxation  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  postwar  financing. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  come  is  that 
there  will  be  a  great  expansion 'of  social 
security,  public  welfare,  and  public  health 
expenditures  in  the  decade  after  the  war. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  issue  will  take 
the  form  of  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  afford  to  make  such  expenditures,  but 
rather  a  question  as  to  whether,  as  a 
nation,  we  can  afford  not  to  make  them. 
This  war  has  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  poorest  one  third  of  the 
American  people  to  levels  which  most  of 
them  never  before  experienced.  Tem- 
porary unemployment,  illness  or  accident 
will  hardly  be  allowed  to  force  the  stand- 
ard back  to  prewar  levels. 

It  is  unwise  to  stop  at  this  point  and 
just  assume  "where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way" — that  the  public  will  find  some- 
how and  somewhere  the  funds  to  finance 
services  to  meet  these  needs.  Social  work- 
ers and  other  groups  concerned  with  the 
public  welfare  must  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  the  question. 

So  far  as  social  security  is  concerned, 
the  record  shows  no  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  benefit  groups  to  tax  themselves 
for  these  purposes.  In  the  recent  debate 
over  the  increase  in  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  contributions,  labor  leaders  gen- 
erally favored  the  increase. 

There  are  even  better  illustrations  else- 
where in  the  social  security  field.  The 
workers  in  Rhode  Island  voted  to  pay 
a  one  percent  contribution  to  establish  a 
system  of  sick  benefits,  financed  ex- 
clusively by  employes.  This  system  has 
been  paying  benefits  for  over  a  year. 
In  several  other  states,  employes  have 
insisted  on  making  contributions  toward 
unemployment  compensation  in  order  to 
liberalize  benefits,  even  though  under  the 
federal  act  no  employe  contributions  are 


required  and  in  neighboring  states  none 
exist.  In  the  field  of  health,  union  groups 
have  demanded  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive health  programs  to  be  financed 
in  part  by  contributions  of  the  workers. 
These  illustrations  seem  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
tax  themselves  for  programs  in  which  they 
have  faith. 

In  public  welfare  and  public  health, 
the  case  is  not  so  clear.  Since  the  funds 
for  these  expenditures  come  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues — federal,  state,  and  local — 
their  financing  is  usually  discussed  as  a 
part  of  the  general  problem  of  taxation. 
(There  are,  of  course,  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  state  and  local  governments  as- 
sessing special  "earmarked"  taxes  for  pub- 
lic welfare  purposes;  among  these  are 
liquor  taxes,  racing  taxes,  and  so  on.) 

Postwar  Taxation 

Perhaps  the  basic  question  then  be- 
comes: What  will  be  the  general  level 
of  taxation  in  the  postwar  years?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  as  much  as  $27,000,- 
000,000  a  year  may  be  required  for  the 
minimum  financing  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  after  the  war — and 
without  as  much  allowance  being  made 
as  I  have  suggested  here  for  social  security 
and  welfare  expenditures.  What  is  the 
prospect  that  we  can  raise  such  a  sum 
of  money  annually?  No.  one  contends 
that  the  present  wartime  tax  rates  will 
or  can  be  continued  in  peacetime.  A 
normal,  free  enterprise  economy  probably 
could  not  operate  very  successfully  under 
some  of  the  taxes  which  now  are  imposed. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  levels  of  government 
are,  during  the  war,  raising  a  total  which 
is  approximately  twice  this  figure  of 
$27,000,000,000. 

If  anything  like  the  present  national 
income  is  successfully  maintained  during 
a  postwar  period,  tax  rates  could  be  much 
reduced  and  still  guarantee  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  adequate 
funds  for  financing  expenditures.  I  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  raise  sufficient  funds  through 
taxation  both  to  balance  the  budget  in 
good  years  and  to  provide  necessary  public 
services  at  all  times. 

In  stating  the  issue  thus  categorically, 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  assume  that 
this  will  be  an  easy  task.  When  the 
fervor  of  the  war  is  over,  and  when 
various  groups  and  classes  are  jockeying 
for  postwar  economic  positions,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  devise  an  ideal  tax  structure 
which  would  raise  sufficient  revenue  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  distribute 
its  burdens  equitably  among  all  groups. 
The  danger  is  that  group  pressures  may 
distort  the  tax  structure  and  so  reduce 
revenue,  with  the  further  result  of  dis- 


couraging   governments    from    trying    to 
build  sound  and  adequate  budgets. 

Postwar  Contribution 

Private  social  work  must  find  its  place 
in  this  new  postwar  economy  of  large 
governmental  expenditures,  high  taxes, 
high  national  income,  and  reasonably  full 
employment.  (These  are  the  assumptions 
of  this  discussion.)  Several  things  should 
be  clear. 

First,  private  social  work,  even  though 
it  should  be  larger  in  scope  than  at  any 
previous  time,  will  not  loom  large  in 
financial  terms  in  relation  to  the  whole 
field  of  social  welfare.  Adding  together 
the  amounts  raised  in  1944  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Tuberculosis  Association  Christmas 
seals,  March  of  Dimes,  and  other  such 
funds,  the  total  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000,000.  This  is  scarcely 
more  than  0.3  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. Even  if  this  same  amount  were 
to  be  raised  during  postwar  years,  it 
would  represent  only  a  minor  fraction  of 
total  annual  welfare  expenditures.  In 
other  words,  it  is  public  social  service, 
not  private,  which  will  take  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  job  to  be  done. 

Second,  for  raising  contributions  in  such 
amounts  from  private  sources,  private  so- 
cial work  will  have  to  look  (as  it  is  al- 
ready doing)  to  the  masses  of  employed 
workers  and  their  families.  In  prewar 
days  we  expected  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  con- 
tributions from  large  givers  and  from 
corporations,  and  we  still  rely  heavily  on 
them  today.  But,  in  the  future,  the  pro- 
portions from  these  sources  probably  will 
be  less.  Certainly  the  favorable  wartime 
conditions,  with  90  percent  excess  profit 
taxes,  will  not  continue. 

Third,  private  social  work  will  have 
to  develop  its  appeal  for  funds  on  the 
basis  of  rendering  specialized  service 
which  is  developmental  in  character  and 
supplementary  to  the  job  done  by  the 
public  agencies.  It  is  likely  the  old  appeal 
of  simple  basic  human  want  will  be  offset 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  government 
action.  The  experience  of  the  war  has 
indicated  that  there  is  a  public  response 
to  the  newer  type  of  appeal,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be 
carried  forward  into  the  postwar  world. 
In  sum  total,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  private  social  agencies  to 
take  a  discouraged  view  of  the  future.  A 
fundamental  need  for  their  services  will 
exist  after  the  war,  and  the  resources  re- 
quired to  meet  those  needs  should  not  be 
too  difficult  for  the  American  people  to 
raise  by  private  giving,  with  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  hence  of  income  to 
offset  high  taxes  and  large  governmental 
welfare  expenditures. 
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A  Town  That  Is  Good  to  Live  In 


SHERWOOD  GATES,  Office  of  Community  War  Services,  describes 
how    Decatur    made    recreation    available   to    all    of    its    citizens. 


THERE  is  no  typical  town, 
U.  S.  A.  But  the  recreation  division  of 
the  Office  of  Community  War  Services 
regards  Decatur,  111.,  as  offering  a  pretty 
good  sample  of  developments  in  the 
recreation  field.  Here  one  can  find  the 
record  of  what  has  happened,  is  happen- 
ing, and  is  going  to  happen  to  a  number 
of  cities,  as  the  leisure  time  interests  of 
people  increasingly  become  a  public  con- 
cern. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  fronts  in 
American  life  which  is  due  for  marked 
change  and  expansion.  It  is  chalked  off 
for  much  social  exploration  and,  let  us 
hope,  for  high  adventure.  The  democra- 
tization of  leisure  and  opportunities  to  use 
it,  though  long  on  the  way,  are  far  from 
being  realized  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
experience  of  such  a  city  as  Decatur, 
whose  citizens  have  espoused  recreation  in 
its  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  as  an 
essential  part  of  good  community  life,  and 
have  found  ways  of  making  it  available 
to  all  its  citizens,  has  valuable,  and  we 
like  to  think,  prophetic  implications  for 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

So  Look  at  Decatur 

Decatur  lies  almost  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  very  heart  of  Illinois,  forty 
miles  due  east  of  Springfield. 

Decatur  has  felt  the  repercussions  of 
war  without  becoming  a  boom  town.  One 
large  caterpillar  tractor  plant  has  been 
added  to  its  industries,  another  large 
"mystery"  plant  has  been  set  up,  and  some 
established  plants  have  "converted." 

Although  Decatur  also  has  James  Mil- 
liken  University  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  college  town,  any  more  than  it  can 
be  termed  a  farm  town  or  an  industrial 
town.  On  Saturdays,  when  the  down- 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  ten  points 
it  has  drawn  up  as  essentials  of  a 
public  recreation  program,  the  rec- 
reation division  of  the  Office  of 
Community  War  Services  is  issuing 
a  pamphlet,  "Community  Recrea- 
tion Comes  of  Age — the  Story  of  an 
American  Town,"  which  describes 
the  growth  of  public  recreation  in 
Decatur,  111.,  and  is  based  on  a  field 
study.  Here  a  member  of  the  divi- 
sion's staff  presents  a  digest  of  the 
report 


town  streets  are  crowded  with  factory 
workers  and  college  students  and  farmers 
doing  their  shopping,  the  mixed  pattern 
of  Decatur's  living  speaks  for  itself. 

Population,  which  in  the  1940  census 
for  the  city  proper  was  59,305,  has  in- 
creased a  little  more  than  3,600  since  the 
war.  Negroes  represent  about  3  percent 
of  the  total  population  —  an  established 
stable  group.  There  is  a  small  foreign- 
born  element,  largely  German. 

Average  family  income  is  $2,502  a 
year,  which  is  $313  per  family  above  the 
average  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  great  wealth,  few 
luxurious  homes;  nor  on  the  other  hand 
are  there  any  poverty-blighted  slums. 
Some  families  of  both  races  are  housed 
in  substandard  dwellings. 

Influence  of  the  Past 

Recreation  in  Decatur  springs  out  of 
the  prairie  soil  and  bears  the  impress  of 
the  pioneers.  Fiddlers  and  callers  for  the 
popular  square  dances,  though  they  may 
wear  the  blue  jeans  of  the  factory  worker, 
have  moved  into  town  from  nearby  prairie 
farms  and  villages,  bringing  with  them  an 
art  handed  down  from  pioneer  forebears. 
There  is  a  homespun  quality  about  much 
of  the  recreation  of  this  Illinois  town, 
for  example,  the  way  neighbors  come  to- 
gether for  corn  and  weiner  roasts  in  the 
parks.  The  yearly  Christmas  and  Hal- 
lowe'en festivals  are  those  of  the  frontier 
community  expanded  and  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  modern  city. 

The  beginnings  of  community  recrea- 
tion in  Decatur  were  very  much  what 
they  are  in  many  places.  A  railroad 
YMCA,  established  because  the  Wabash 
Railroad  shops  were  located  there,  or- 
ganized six  boys'  clubs  in  a  congested 
part  of  town.  Baseball  and  boys  being 
synonymous  and  a  place  to  play  essential, 
a  vacant  lot  was  cleared  of  tin  cans  and 
rubbish  and  converted  into  a  neighbor- 
hood playground.  A  mothers'  club  lent 
a  hand  in  getting  needed  equipment.  The 
"Y"  director  supervised  the  play  lot. 
Neighbors  who  expected  brawls  and 
broken  windows  found  the  playground  a 
blessing. 

From  this  privately  sponsored  project 
(begun  in  1911)  to  publicly  sponsored 
playgrounds  (two  were  opened  in  1913) 
was  a  logical  step.  The  first  playground 
appropriation  was  $150,  with  $125  from 
city  funds  and  $25  from  the  school  board. 


First  Community  Center — 1915 

When  the  boys'  clubs  outgrew  the  play- 
field  they  had  used,  a  public-spirited 
couple  living  in  the  vicinity  offered  part 
of  their  property,  known  as  The  Pines, 
for  use  by  the  clubs.  The  following  year 
—1915 — the  entire  property,  including 
the  home,  was  turned  over  to  the  Rail- 
road YMCA  for  community  activities. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  community  centers 
in  Decatur  and  established  the  idea  of 
year-round  recreation.  The  Pines  became 
a  center  providing  recreation,  crafts,  club 
programs  for  all  ages.  It  boasted  a  thirty- 
five  piece  boys'  orchestra,  a  fine  garden, 
a  canning  plant,  athletic  fields,  swimming 
and  wading  pools,  workshops,  sewing 
rooms,  and  clubrooms.  It  was  supported 
by  the  Railroad  YMCA,  by  donations 
from  clubs  and  individuals,  and  later  by 
funds  from  the  community  chest. 

That  early  community  center  helped  to 
make  communitywide  recreation  popular 
and  to  set  the  pattern  for  a  broad  range 
of  activities  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  Idea  Spreads 

The  Park  District  Board  was  created 
in  1924  and,  from  the  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  parks  was  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending recreational  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilities. The  purchase  of  lands  adjacent 
to  schools  to  be  converted  into  play  areas 
resulted  in  making  most  of  the  schools 
neighborhood  play  centers. 

Recreation  in  Decatur  went  through 
all  the  usual  struggles  and  difficulties,  but 
it  had  the  one  asset  of  popular  concern 
and  backing.  As  interest  in  playgrounds 
mounted  and  funds  from  park  board, 
schools,  and  community  chest  became  in- 
sufficient, members  of  the  Parent  Teach- 
ers Association  staged  tag  days  and  col 
lected  money  on  the  streets.  By  1927, 
Decatur  had  increased  the  number  of  its 
playgrounds  and  leaders  and  was  rated 
the  fourth  city  in  Illinois  in  recreation. 

A  Community  Recreation  Association 
did  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  recrea- 
tion. Among  other  things,  it  promoted 
the  idea  of  a  tax  levy  for  recreation.  After 
two  defeats,  the  referendum  measure  was 
carried  in  1935  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  meantime  the  idea  of  recreation  had 
become  widely  contagious.  The  concept 
of  a  public  recreation  program  was  broad, 
and  when  with  the  depression  the  idea 
of  work  projects  for  the  unemployed  de- 
veloped, Decatur's  planning  committee  of 
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SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 


TEN  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  PUBLIC  RECREATION  SYSTEM 


1.  Know  your  community — the  character  and  distri- 
bution of  population,  the  traditions,  needs,  problems, 
resources  of  the  community. 

2.  Pool  your  resources — work  together  for  full  use 
of  all  potential  assets — from  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, neighborhood   groups,   organizations,   and   indi- 
vidual leaders. 

3.  Check  your  legislation — determine  what  legisla- 
tion you  need  and  what  you  have;  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, work  to  get  laws  that  provide  an  adequate  legal 
base.  Authority  to  develop  public  recreation  depends 
upon  state  and  local  laws. 

4.  Establish  a  legal  managing  authority — a  respon- 
sible lay  board  with  legal  authority  to  administer  the 
program,  assuring  recreation  the  community  status  it 
warrants. 

5.  Get  good  leadership — insist  on  a  trained,  full  time 
executive,  responsible  to  the  board,  on  the  job  the 
year    round,    and    subordinate    leaders   chosen   with 
equal  care  on  a  basis  of  qualifications  and  training. , 
Select    and    use    competent    volunteers    within    this 
framework  of  professional  leadership. 


6.  Make  the  most  of  existing  facilities — municipally- 
owned  schools,  buildings,  parks,  playfields  and  play- 
grounds,   and   water   areas.     These   may    be   supple- 
mented by  use  of  privately  owned  property. 

7.  Secure  separate  budget — obtain   a   definite,   ade- 
quate amount  of  public  funds  through  special  tax  levy 
or  other  public  appropriations,  earmarked   for  the 
sole  purpose  of  community  recreation. 

8.  See  that  your  program  is  communitywide,  year- 
round,  has  broad  appeal  —  with  interests  for  young 
and  old,  indoor  and  outdoor  activities,  sports,  ath- 
letics,   games,    music,    arts,    crafts,    drama,    lectures, 
forums,  social  recreation,  and  community  events. 

9.  Maintain    public    partnership   -  -    keep    popular 
opinion    abreast    of    your    program.     Use    all    media 
available  to  interpret  community  recreation  and  win 
public  support  for  it. 

10.  Plan  for  the  future — make  a  place  for  recreation 
in  long-range  town  planning.  Good  planning  should 
include  not  only  physical  facilities  but  also  program, 
leadership,  and  finance. 


the  Recreation  Association  had  a  scheme 
for  communitywide  recreation  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  $153,000  to  build  new 
facilities  and  areas  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram. So  thoroughly  had  the  soundness 
of  its  early  achievements  been  demon- 
strated that  the  project  was  approved  for 
$150,000. 

From  this  point  on,  recreation  swept 
through  Decatur  like  the  winds  off  the 
prairies.  People  young  and  old  found  new 
interests  during  those  trying  days.  A 
little  theater  group  was  started,  an  art 
shop,  dancing  classes,  forum  clubs. 
Twelve  school  and  church  gymnasiums 
were  opened  for  public  use.  Twenty 
summer  playgrounds  were  operated,  with 
forty  directors.  A  day  camp  was  opened. 

Coming  of  Age 

In  the  1935  referendum  for  a  tax  levy, 
the  state  maximum,  then  two  thirds  of 
a  mill,  was  voted.  With  this  backing, 
recreation  in  Decatur  reached  its  maturity. 

When  WPA  funds  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Decatur  recreation  program — 
at  the  beginning  of  1943 — the  department 
again  was  ready.  Another  referendum 
was  held  and  Decatur  citizens  voted  to 
increase  the  tax  support  of  recreation  from 
two  thirds  of  a  mill  to  one  and  one  third, 
the  present  state  maximum.  The  result 
was  that,  although  federal  aid  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  budget  was  actually  in- 
creased. So  firm  was  the  program's  hold 
upon  public  enthusiasm  that  there  was  no 
question  of  a  contraction  of  funds  and  ac- 
tivities. 

For  1943-44  Decatur,  with  a  popula- 


tion around  60,000,  had  a  public  recrea- 
tion budget  of  $48,222.20.  This  did  not 
include  funds  for  maintenance  of  school 
board  and  the  park  board  areas. 

Seventy  percent  of  this  budget  went 
for  leadership  and  supervision.  At  the 
head  of  the  recreation  department  has 
always  been  a  competent  superintendent, 
trained  in  the  field  of  recreation,  whose 
main  interest  lies  there.  Assistants,  direc- 
tors of  centers,  activities,  and  playground 
leaders  also  are  selected  on  a  basis  of 
education,  training,  and  experience.  Most 
leaders  are  college  graduates.  Some  as- 
sistants are  employed  who  are  in  college 
or  have  had  long  experience  as  participants 
in  the  program.  The  salary  range  is 
$3,000  for  supervisory  workers;  $2,500 
for  recreation  center  directors ;  $2,000  for 
recreation  leaders.  Summer  playground 
leaders  are  paid  from  $25  to  $40  a  week. 
Session  leaders  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1 
an  hour.  Minimum  starting  salary  for 
the  superintendent  was  $3,600. 

Decatur  has  plenty  of  space  for  play 
and  outdoor  life.  It  is  truly  a  city  of 
parks,  so  planned  that  there  are  areas, 
large  and  small,  near  and  distant,  pro- 
viding for  a  wide  range  of  activities.  In 
all,  there  are  1,200  acres  of  parks,  double 


the  national  standard.  The  damming  of 
the  Sangamon  River  has  created  Lake 
Decatur,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  which 
affords  swimming,  sailing,  and  motor 
boating.  On  the  lake  are  a  municipal 
bathing  beach  and  piers,  harbor,  and  boat- 
house.  Nelson  Park,  adjoining  the  lake, 
has  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course,  athletic 
fields,  pavilions  are  picnic  areas. 

Good  for  Everybody 

The  true  significance  one  draws  from 
the  achievement  of  a  city  like  Decatur 
is  that  recreation  plays  a  large  part  in 
making  a  town  that  is  good  to  live  in — 
good  for  citizens,  good  for  business,  good 
for  children  to  grow  up  in.  That  Decatur 
has  had  no  marked  juvenile  delinquency 
problem,  while  so  many  other  cities  in 
the  country  have,  may  or  may  not  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  young  citi- 
zens had  plenty  to  do  in  their  spare  time. 
When  agitation  started  for  a  teen-age 
center  similar  to  those  which  have  sprung 
up  over  the  country,  the  teen-agers  were 
discovered  to  be  so  busy  with  their  ac- 
customed round  of  good  fun  that  it  was 
hard  to  find  time  when  they  would  be  free 
to  patronize  a  center  of  their  own.  When 
such  a  center  was  finally  decided  upon, 
it  was  significant  that  it  was  voted  to 
set  it  up  under  the  recreation  board. 

One  may  foresee  a  time  when  publicly 
supported  recreation  is  as  generally  ac- 
cepted as  publicly  supported  education, 
health,  and  welfare;  when  town  planners 
.consider  space  and  facilities  for  play  as 
an  inseparable  adjunct  to  good  housing 
and  good  public  utilities. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

In  hardly  more  than  a  week  after 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  of- 
ficially frowned  on  all  large  meetings  and 
conventions,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
was  well  into  plans  for  a  project  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the 
conference,  which  was,  of  course,  called 
off.  So  far,  these  plans  have  not  fully 
jelled,  but  they  hold  real  promise  of  actu- 
ally achieving  an  interesting  reversal  of 
the  nature  of  things  by  bringing  the  moun- 
tain to  Mohammed.  If  the  social  workers 
cannot  come  to  the  conference,  reasoned 
the  executive  committee  and  Howard 
Knight,  conference  secretary,  then  the 
conference  will  go  to  social  workers.  And 
it  may  be  that  this  buoyant  reasoning  will 
result  in  more  social  workers  benefiting 
from  conference  stimulation  this  year  than 
ever  before,  for  instead  of  one  conference 
there  may  be  as  many  as  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred. 

The  National  Conference  office  is  pre- 
paring to  promote  local  meetings  in  as 
many  cities  as  possible,  all  to  be  held  on 
one  of  the  days  during  the  week  originally 
scheduled  for  the  conference — May  27 
to  June  2.  These  meetings  would  be  set 
up  on  a  community  basis,  and  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  draw  attendants  from 
any  farther  than  commuting  distance. 
Every  community  where  there  is  responsi- 
ble leadership  interested  in  promoting 
such  a  meeting  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
advisory  service — by  mail — from  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  (82  North  High 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio). 

As  plans  go  now,  the  conference  will 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the 
publication  of  its  1945  Proceedings — for 
many  of  the  Milwaukee  papers  have  al- 
ready been  written — and  the  book  will 
probably  come  out  early  in  the  fall.  But 
long  in  advance  of  publication,  a  list  of  the 
papers  selected  by  the  editorial  committee 
will  be  made  available  to  local  groups 
planning  conferences.  Each  group  will 
then  be  free  to  choose  the  six  or  eight  of 
most  value  locally,  and  have  the  manu- 
scripts forwarded  in  plenty  of  time  for 
program  planning.  The  chosen  papers 
could  either  be  presented  in  full  by 
readers,  summarized,  or  distributed  be- 
fore the  conference  in  mimeographed 
form  and  used  as  the  basis  for  conference 
aiscussion. 

And  thus  out  of  the  adversity  which 
has  cut  off  transportation  for  accustomed 
travelers    may     emerge    a    formula    for ' 
bringing  conference  advantages  to   those 


who  have  never  found  travel  in  their 
working  schedule,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference will  achieve  a  long  time  goal  of 
reaching  social  workers  at  the  grass  roots. 

Among  numerous  other  national 
agencies  to  cancel  scheduled  conferences 
are:  the  Boys  Club  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements,  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, which  had  planned  to  hold  a  Na- 
tional Social  Service  Conference.  The 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  has  also 
canceled  all  its  regional  meetings,  as  has 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  following  state  conferences  of 
social  work  have  called  off  plans  for 
their  1945  meetings:  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Carolina. 

A  NEW  CIVIC  RIGHT 

What  may  become  the  first  sweep- 
ing state  program  to  outlaw  job  dis- 
crimination "because  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin"  was  presented  to  the 
New  York  legislature  on  January  30.  The 
three  measures  recommended  by  the  Tem- 
porary New  York  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  would  establish, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  employment  without  dis- 
crimination as  a  "civic  right."  Further, 
they  would  establish  a  permanent  state 
agency  to  protect  that  right ;  give  the 
Attorney  General  power  to  assist  and,  if 
necessary,  to  supersede  local  enforcement 
officers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  new  laws  and  of  existing  laws  against 
racial  or  religious  discrimination;  and 
standardize  the  language  of  all  state  anti- 
discrimination laws,  so  that  some  do  not 
ban  it  because  of  "creed,"  others  because 
of  "color,"  and  so  on. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  new  five- 
man,  salaried  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  would  be 
armed  with  powers  "constituting  in  their 
aggregate  the  most  complete  equipment 
ever  embodied  in  legislation  anywhere  on 
this  subject."  It  would  have  authority 
to  initiate  the  protection  of  employment, 
free  from  discrimination  by  conciliation, 
persuasion,  and  conference ;  and  to  enforce 
protection  by  "cease  and  desist"  orders, 
issued  after  hearings  and,  if  necessary,  by 
court  action  and  by  criminal  prosecution. 
The  plan  provides  penalties  of  a  year  in 
jail,  a  $500  fine,  or  both,  against  an  em- 
ployer, a  labor  union,  a  fellow  worker, 
or  anyone  else  found  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  The  new  agency 


would  be  empowered  also  to  create  ad- 
visory bodies  and  conciliation  councils; 
to  carry  on  research  in  its  field  and 
publish  findings;  to  adopt  rules  and  pro- 
cedures; and  to  make  investigations,  hold 
hearings,  and  propose  additional  legisla- 
tion to  further  its  work. 

The  commission  points  out  in  its  re- 
port that  it  has  "not  attempted  to  submit 
legislation  covering  all  aspects  of  dis- 
crimination," but  has  devised  "effective 
equipment  for  combating  discrimination 
in  the  field  of  employment,  where  the 
economic  consequence  is  most  devastating 
and  the  prompt  application  of  a  construc- 
tive remedy  is  most  feasible." 

The  commission  holds,  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  its  notable  report,  that:  "Dis- 
crimination in  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment is  the  most  injurious  and  un-Ameri- 
can of  all  the  forms  of  discrimination. 
To  deprive  any  person  of  the  chance  to 
make  a  living  is  to  violate  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  human  rights.  Moreover, 
such  discrimination  is  opposed  to  every 
sound  principle  of  public  policy  and  makes 
against  loyalty  to  democratic  institutions. 
.  .  .  Social  injustice  always  balances  its 
books  with  red  ink." 

PARADOX 

Present  threats  of  a  nurse  draft 
throw  a  dramatic  spotlight  on  the  short- 
age of  nurses  in  the  armed  forces.  (See 
page  52.)  And  well  they  might  for  the 
situation  is  indeed  serious,  the  army's 
quota  of  50,000  nurses  being  10,000  short 
and  the  navy  needing  4,000  additional 
nurses  by  June  30.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  dire  need,  numerous  qualified  nurses 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve  their 
country  are  being  ignored  by  both 
branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored 
Graduate  Nurses  estimates  that  there  are 
some  9,000  registered  Negro  nurses  in 
this  country.  But  at  this  writing  there 
are  only  308  Negro  nurses  in  the  army 
and  not  one  in  the  navy,  though  the  navy 
has  signified  its  intention  of  including 
Negroes  in  its  nurse  corps.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  patriotism  of  Negroes, 
for  numerous  nurses  of  this  race  who 
have  tried  to  enter  the  services  have  been 
mysteriously  classified  as  "unavailable" 
for  the  army  or  have  received  letters  that 
"the  navy  does  not  accept  Negro  nurses." 
Their  nursing  association  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  survey  among  thirty  accredited 
Negro  schools  of  nursing  to  learn  some 
facts  about  Negroes  in  the  Nurse  Cadet 
Corps.  The  sixteen  schools  which  have 
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so  far  replied  have  had  1,60U  cadets  in 
their  enrollments  since  1940,  not  one  of 
whom  has  received  an  assignment  in  a 
military  installation. 

The  situation  cannot  be  excused  on 
the  grounds  of  inferior  qualifications,  for 
in  every  state  in  the  country  colored  and 
white  nurses  are  subject  to  the  same  ex- 
aminations for  registry.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
answer  to  handle  it  on  a  quota  basis 
(limiting  Negro  nurses  to  the  same  ratio 
to  Negro  troops  as  there  are  white  nurses 
to  white  troops),  as  the  army  has  indi- 
cated is  its  intention.  The  question  is  not 
only  one  of  providing  Negro  nurses 
with  opportunities,  but  of  providing 
wounded  American  soldiers,  of  whatever 
race,  with  proper  care.  Is  there  really 
any  sick  or  wounded  soldier  who  would 
choose  death,  blindness  or  life  disfigure- 
ment rather  than  skilled  care  from  hands 
that  are  darker  than  his? 

HEADACHES  AHEAD 

Do  state  war  chests  have  a  post- 
war future?  Probably  not,  was  the  sen- 
timent at  a  conference  of  state  representa- 
tives called  by  the  National  War  Fund  in 
New  York  last  month.  Only  eight  states 
testified  that  the  matter  was  being  given 
any  consideration  at  all.  And  it  was  clear 
from  the  discussion  that  even  in  most  of 
these,  thinking  on  the  part  of  state  leaders 
was  of  a  very  tentative  and  uncertain 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  newly 
organized  county  war  fund  campaigns 
(distinct  from  established  community 
chests)  have  included  funds  for  local 
services  in  their  goals.  These  are,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  new  community  chests  in 
small  towns  and  rural  county  areas.  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  states  which  is  look- 
ing towards  the  future,  estimates  that 
some  $700,000  was  raised  for  local  serv- 
ices in  counties  that  had  never  had  pre- 
war chests.  Opinion  at  the  New  York 
conference  seemed  to  be  that  many  of 
these  counties  would  continue  joint  cam- 
paigns for  local  agencies  after  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  war  appeals. 

Growth  of  this  trend  toward  joint 
financing  in  areas  hitherto  not  covered  by 
the  traditionally  urban  community  chests 
movement,  has  been  even  more  than  usual- 
ly "like  Topsy."  State  chests  have  given 
counties  little  or  no  help  in  determining 
what  local  agencies  or  services  should  be 
financed;  in  establishing  admission  poli- 
cies; in  setting  up  sound  procedures  for 
budget  study  or  review;  or  in  relating 
expenditure  to  need.  State  leadership 
has  been  concerned  almost  wholly  with 
the  war  emergency  campaign. 

It  clearly  would  have  been  unwise  to 
let  any  interest  in  this  long  range  spread 
of  joint  financing  hamper  the  immediate 
effort  to  raise  funds  to  meet  war  needs. 


Or  for  a  state  chest  to  "impose"  policies 
on  the  county  units.  But  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  find 
in  existence  an  undigested  mass  of  county 
and  small  city  community  chests — many 
of  whose  future  headaches  might  have 
been  avoided  if  state  and  national  leader- 
ship had  given  them  guidance  towards 
sound  organizational  policies  in  the  for- 
mative days.  With  continuance  of  state 
machinery,  certain  through  1945  and  quite 
possible  through  1946,  there  would  seem 
to  be  still  time  to  pave  the  way  for  post- 
war transitions.  Unfortunately,  that  does 
not  seem  likely  to  happen. 

TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION 

Once  again,  next  month  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  launches  its  annual  cam- 
paign for  funds  to  support  its  vast  net- 
work of  normal  and  wartime  services. 
Originally  announced  for  $180,000,000, 
the  goal  was  increased  to  a  round  $200,- 
000,000  early  in  the  year.  Past  experi- 
ence and  the  current  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  give  every  assurance  that  the 
whole  amount,  huge  as  it  is,  can  and  will 
be  raised. 

Chief  reason  for  the  size  of  the  goal  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  the  appeal,  lies  in 
the  Red  Cross  services  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces.  Staggering 
figures  have  been  compiled  as  supporting 
data — 1,300,000  hospital  cases  helped  in 
the  last  twelve  months ;  nearly  1 1 ,000,000 
food  parcels  packed  for  war  prisoners; 
3,500,000  families  given  assistance  by 
home  service;  775,000,000  surgical  dress- 
ings made ;  1 1 ,000,000  pints  of  blood  do- 
nated since  1941 — to  mention  only  a  few. 

Figures  such  as  these  may  be  difficult 
to  comprehend.  But  it  is  easy  to  grasp 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  over 
the  human  needs  of  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  become  symbolical.  And  it  is  equally- 
easy  to  sense  widespread  determination 
that  these  needs  must  be  met. 

HOUSING  HEARINGS 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on 
housing  and  urban  development  will  con- 
clude its  hearings  this  month.  The  sub- 
committee held  a  nine-day  session  in 
January  and  two  more  are  scheduled. 
These  last  two  days  will  be  devoted  to 
private  industry,  whose  thesis — that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  take  care  of  the  coun- 
try's postwar  housing  problems  with  the 
assistance  of  government  but  not  in  com- 
petition with  it — has  already  been  ex- 
pressed. The  question  is,  of  course,  just 
what  constitutes  assistance  and  what  com- 
petition. That  point  has  yet  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  gentlemen  who 
testify  at  this  month's  hearings  will,  prob- 
ably, try  to  do  so. 

The   nine  days  testimony,   volumes  of 


it,  in  January  produced  nothing  startling 
in  the  way  of  new  ideas.  The  interrela- 
tion of  housing  with  other  problems  of 
postwar  readjustment,  and  the  dependence 
of  all  of  them  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
on  the  achievement  of  full  employment  in 
an  expanding  economy,  were  not  new 
ideas  but  were  set  forth  most  vigorously  in 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard;  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Brig.  Gen.  Hines;  and  others. 
Secretary  Wickard,  for  one,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  housing  programs,  in 
themselves,  would  never  be  enough  to 
solve  the  farm  housing  problem.  "The 
only  broad  and  permanent  solution,"  he 
declared,  "can  come  through  a  combina- 
tion of  stable  and  adequate  farm  income 
and  continuing  industrial  employment." 

Consideration  of  the  housing  problem 
as  a  whole  and  not  a  special  program  for 
veterans  was  urged  by  General  Hines, 
who  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
veterans  would  very  much  resent  being 
treated  as  a  class  apart.  General  Hines 
has,  of  course,  the  administration  of  the 
loan  provisions  (for  housing,  farms,  and 
business)  in  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  REVIEW 

"Four  major  encouraging  gains, 
all  in  race  relations,"  are  reported  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  its 
annual  review  of  progress  and  setbacks  of 
the  American  people  in  civil  liberties. 

On  the  plus  side  of  its  balance  sheet, 
ACLU  enters  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  opening  the  Democratic 
white  primaries  in  the  South  to  Negroes ; 
the  same  court's  ruling  against  forcible 
detention  of  Japanese  Americans,  and  the 
army  order  permitting  their  return  to  the 
West  Coast ;  the  continuation  by  Congress 
of  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee ;  congressional  moves  to  make  other 
Eastern  people,  as  are  the  Chinese,  ex- 
empt from  the  Oriental  exclusion  act. 

Citing  some  progress  toward  racial 
equality  in  the  armed  forces,  the  report 
condemned  continued  exclusion  by  the 
navy  of  all  Japanese  Americans,  and  "un- 
reasonable segregation  of  Negroes  and 
others  in  both  army  and  navy  units." 

Looking  ahead,  the  ACLU  listed  as 
main  issues  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties 
for  1945:  the  fight  against  the  poll  tax 
in  Congress,  in  southern  legislatures,  and 
in  the  courts;  amendments  to  the  radio 
act  to  insure  greater  freedom  of  the  air; 
extension  of  citizenship  eligibility  to 
Philippine,  Korean,  and  East  Indian  resi- 
dents; transfer  of  the  power  of  censor- 
ship from  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
the  courts;  readjustment  to  normal 
American  life  of  the  thousands  free  from 
relocation  centers;  provision  for  parole  to 
useful  work  of  conscientious  objectors 
held  in  federal  prisons. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


SOME  70,000  RETIRED  WORKERS 
have  given  up  their  social  security  benefits 
to  return  to  work  during  the  war  and 
another  700,000  eligible  for  retirement 
and  assistance  have  continued  on  their 
jobs,  according  to  the  Social  Security 
Board.  "These  figures,"  commented 
Chairman  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  "reflect  a 
will-to-work  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  is  an  effective  answer  to 
those  who  say  social  security  will  only 
encourage  idleness." 

+      •»      » 

HEARINGS  ON  THE  NURSES 
draft  bill,  HR  1284,  are  under  way  and, 
to  date,  committee  members  seem  favor- 
ably disposed.  Surgeon  General  Kirk's 
testimony  made  an  impression,  and  the 
need  for  nurses  in  the  armed  forces  is 
admitted  even  by  opponents  of  the  bill. 
The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  a 
draft  is  the  way  to  enroll  them.  The 
"bugs"  in  the  proposal  are  not  obvious 
and  the  emotional  appeal  is  strong. 

An  Army  Nurse  Corps  "fact  sheet," 
released  by  the  War  Department  on 
January  15,  stated  that  of  the  42,000 
nurses  in  the  Corps,  62  percent  are  serv- 
ing overseas,  or  are  assigned  to  overseas 
units,  leaving  38  percent  here  at  home. 
"General  military  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try are  reaching  capacity  loads.  Nurses 
overseas  not  only  must  have  help,  but 
those  who  have  served  two  and  three 
years  abroad  are  entitled  to  relief  and 
rotation  home." 

Action  taken  by  Surgeon  General  Kirk 
on  January  23  undoubtedly  will  provide 
more  nurses  for  the  armed  forces,  though 
it  seems  certain  to  play  havoc  with  ci- 
vilian nursing.  The  Surgeon  General  in- 
structed all  service  commands  to  disre- 
gard classifications  in  recruiting  nurses — 
in  other  words,  to  take  them,  no  matter 
how  essential  their  civilian  position  may 
be.  This  practically  eliminated  from  the 
picture  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  for  Nurses  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  which  till  then  had 
had  responsibility  for  both  civilian  and 
military  nursing. 

4-       •       • 

SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 
of  New  York  is  re-writing  his  social 
security  bill  but  expects  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  Senate  hopper  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  has 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  full 
study  of  the  subject  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
which  would  not  have  to  report  back 


to  Congress  until  October  1,  1945.  If 
the  Vandenberg  resolution  is  approved,  it 
is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  Wagner 
bill  will  be  considered  until  after  the  re- 
port is  received. 

On  the  House  side,  Representative 
John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan  has  re- 
introduced  his  bill  of  last  year  and  is 
pressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  a  hearing.  The  new  bill,  HR  395, 
would  have  right  of  way  since,  under  the 
Constitution,  revenue  measures  must 
originate  in  the  House.  • 

•»•«••» 

IN      HIS     FIRST     REPORT     UNDER 

the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Act  of  1944,  Director  James  F.  Byrnes 
renewed  his  recommendations  that  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  civilian  workers  be 
liberalized. 

He  also  stated:  "We  face  the  end  of 
the  war  with  a  housing  shortage,  the  re- 
lief of  which  should  assist  materially  in 
providing  immediate  employment.  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  will  want  to  consider 
the  extension  and  liberalization  of  the 
several  measures  in  existence  when  war 
was  declared  to  assist  home  builders  in 
financing  such  construction." 


THE    NEW    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 

House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities (the  former  Dies  committee)  is 
Edward  J.  Hart  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
definitely  a  political  appointment  designed 
to  please  everyone.  Representative  Hart, 
a  Hague  man,  is  anything  but  a  flaming 
liberal  and  yet  he  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Administration  even  on  issues 
viewed  with  alarm  by  the  conservative 
crowd.  His  nomination  to  the  chairman- 
ship was  a  defeat  for  Rankin  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  wanted  the  post  himself,  even 
though  it  is  only  a  minor  committee. 
Other  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee include  Mr.  Rankin  who,  no 
doubt,  will  be  the  star  performer  in  its 
future  deliberations;  J.  W.  Robinson, 
Utah ;  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Florida ; 
Herbert  C.  Bonner,  North  Carolina; 
John  R.  Murdock,  Arizona.  Republican 
members  are  J.  Parnall  Thomas,  New 
Jersey;  Gerald  W.  Landis,  Indiana;  Karl 
E.  Mundt,  South  Dakota. 


LEGISLATION  PROPOSING  TO  CON- 
vert  President  Roosevelt's  campaign 
promise  of  60,000,000  jobs  into  reality 
was  introduced  on  January  22  in  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Senators  Murray,  Wagner, 
Thomas  of  Utah,  and  O'Mahoney.  The 


measure  was  outlined  in  December  in 
a  report  of  the  war  contracts  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  which  Senator  Murray  was 
chairman.  It  proposes,  in  brief,  a  na- 
tional production  and  job  budget,  to  be 
prepared  by  the  President  and  submitted 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session,  indicating  estimates  for 
each  fiscal  year  of  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  and  the  aggregate  volume  of  in- 
vestment and  expenditure.  The  President 
would  propose  programs  designed  to  take 
up  any  probable  labor  slack.  As  written, 
the  measure  looks  to  the  cooperation  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  local,  state, 
and  national  governments  in  fostering  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  assuring  full 
utilization  of  the  country's  resources. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JERRY  VOORHIS 
of  California  is  sponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  make  available  all  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to 
veterans  without  regard  to  age.  The 
proposal  was  agitated  in  the  final  session 
of  the  last  Congress  and  probably  will  be 
approved  by  the  79th.  Under  the  present 
scheme,  certain  educational  benefits  are 
open  only  to  veterans  who  are  under 
twenty-five  at  the  time  of  their  induction. 


SENATOR  CLAUDE  PEPPER  OP 
Florida  will  introduce  a  bill  translating 
into  legislation  the  recommendations  for 
health  centers  of  the  subcommittee  on 
wartime  health  and  education.  The 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  a  re- 
port submitted  by  the  subcommittee  early 
in  January  and  propose,  briefly,  that 
health  centers  be  set  up  in  every  com- 
munity as  a  first  step  toward  solving  the 
national  health  problem. 

The  proposed  centers  would  fall  into 
four  classes — the  community  health  cen- 
ter, the  rural  hospital,  the  district  hospi- 
tal, and  the  large  base  hospital.  Existing 
public  and  private  hospitals  would  be 
incorporated  into  the  system  and,  where 
none  exist,  federal  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  their  construction.  In  order 
to  staff  these  facilities  adequately,  federal 
scholarship  or  loan  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  medical  and  dental  students.  The 
subcommittee  advocated  some  form  of 
group  financing. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  full 
employment  and  adequate  social  security 
are  "indispensable  to  a  truly  effective 
health  program." 

— Rilla  Schroeder 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States 


Of  the  fourty-four  state  legisla- 
tures meeting  this  year,  some  convened 
early  last  month,  a  few  will  come  together 
this  month,  and  others  will  meet  in  the 
early  spring.  According  to  information 
from  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
is  recommending  that  the  legislators  use 
this  opportunity  to  bring  their  maximum 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  payments 
up  to  $20  a  week  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  weeks.  The  council  has  also  suggested 
that  the  states  consider  administrative 
methods  of  extending  coverage  to  em- 
ployes of  small  businesses  (employing  less 
than  four  or  eight  persons),  to  workers 
in  agricultural  processing  industries,  and 
to  maritime  workers. 

Nine  states — California,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Wis- 
consin— already  pay  maximum  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  of  $20  or  more; 
while  twelve  have  set  their  maximum 
duration  periods  at  twelve  weeks  or 
longer. 

The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  also 
made  recommendations  to  the  convening 
state  legislatures,  particularly  in  respect 
to  child  labor  laws.  The  bureau  asks  the 
states  to  set  a  sixteen-year  minimum  age 
for  employment  during  school  hours  and 
for  employment  at  any  time  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  or  mechanical  estab- 
lishments. To  meet  with  possible  ob- 
jections to  the  raising  of  child  labor 
standards  during  the  period  of  war  pro- 
duction, the  bureau  suggests  that  the  leg- 
islation might  be  passed  with  deferred 
effective  dates,  such  as  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  war  hostilities. 

Governor's  Message 

In  his  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
last  month,  Governor  Edward  Martin 
made  several  recommendations  of  a  social 
nature  to  the  state's  lawmakers.  Among 
them  were:  liberalization  of  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  occupational  disease  laws;  legis- 
lation to  stop  the  pollution  of  streams ; 
provision  for  low  cost  housing;  a  manda- 
tory requirement  of  periodical  physical 
examinations  of  school  children.  The 
governor  also  recommended  that  public 
assistance  in  the  state  be  decentralized 
"in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  local  re- 
sponsibility." At  present,  Pennsylvania  is 
one  of  the  few  States  which  has  assumed 


full  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  all  forms  of  public  assistance,  including 
general  relief — and  consequently  has  uni- 
form standards  throughout  the  state. 

The  governor's  $668,417,081  budget 
contained  the  following  items,  among 
others : 

Public  Assistance   $88,220,000 

Health  (including  sanatoria)  ..   11,869,000 

Welfare    (departmental)    883,700 

Welfare  (institutional)   49,280,000 

Welfare    (subsidies)    11,145,925 

Parole   Board    1,069,000 

In  addition,  a  $205,735,000  item  for 
postwar  projects  included  $12,325,000  for 
the  health  department  to  go  toward 
sanatoria,  the  crippled  children's  hospital, 
a  central  laboratory  and  correction  of 
stream  pollution;  and  $15,735,000  for  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  for  construction 
and  major  improvements  in  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Indiana  Prospects 

In  Indiana  the  state  legislature, 
which  convened  in  early  January,  had 
hardly  been  in  session  more  than  a  week 
before  several  bills  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  state's  welfare  programs 
had  been  introduced.  One  would  abolish 
all  present  county  welfare  boards  and 
provide  a  new  method  of  board  appoint- 
ment. Another  would  abolish  the  present 
five-member,  part  time,  policy  board  of 
the  state  welfare  department  in  favor  of 
a  three-member  board  (not  more  than 
two  of  the  same  political  party)  that 
would  make  and  administer  all  the  de- 
partment's policies.  Members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  in  turn 
would  appoint  a  director,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  governor.  Because  of  the 
possible  disruptive  influence  of  such 
"divided  executive  control"  this  bill  is 
being  vigorously  fought  by  social  workers' 
organizations,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  representatives  of  organized 
labor. 

According  to  the  Welfare  Legislative 
Information  Service — jointly  sponsored  by 
the  state  conference  on  social  work,  fed- 
eration of  social  work  clubs,  association 
of  county  welfare  directors  and  state 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers — the  legislature  is  ex- 
pected to  place  its  main  emphasis  on  post- 
war economy  and  on  aid  to  returning 
war  veterans.  The  information  service 
also  predicts  that  the  lawmakers  will  pro- 
vide for  state  aid  to  communities  for  com- 


bating juvenile  delinquency;  and  will 
boost  maximum  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  from  $18  for  18  weeks  to 
$20  for  20  weeks. 

One  bill,  which  conflicts  with  the 
official  platform  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  (see  "Public  Wel- 
fare Faces  the  Future,"  by  Kathryn  Close, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  January  1945), 
would  raise  state  residence  requirements 
for  general  relief  from  two  to  five  years 
and  would  establish  a  minimum  township 
residence  requirement  of  one  year. 

Jurisdictional  Reform 

In  Minnesota,  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  is  concentrating 
its  legislative  efforts  on  one  goal — aboli- 
tion within  the  state  of  the  administration 
of  relief  by  any  level  of  government  less 
than  a  county.  To  this  end  a  bill  has 
been  prepared  for  the  state  legislature  by 
the  conference.  Though  it  would  except 
"cities  of  the  first  class,"  the  exception 
actually  would  apply  only  to  Minneapolis, 
for  Hennepin  County  in  which  that  city 
lies  is  the  only  county  still  under  a  system 
of  township  relief  administration  that  con- 
tains a  city  of  the  first  class. 

Among  other  social  measures  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  1945  legislative  session 
are  bills:  to  raise  -or  remove  the  present 
ceilings  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
(now  $23  for  the  first  child  and  $15 
for  each  additional  child)  ;  to  fix  the 
minimum  age  of  employment  (except  by 
parents)  for  children  in  agriculture  at 
fourteen  years  and  in  manufacturing  and 
manual  labor  at  sixteen ;  to  provide  sep- 
arate institutional  space  for  treatment  of 
psychotic  children,  of  the  feebleminded, 
and  of  senile  psychotics,  and  to  provide 
new  modern  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill;  to  establish  a  Youth  Correction  Au- 
thority for  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful 
offenders;  to  provide  state  aid  to  counties 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  public 
health  nursing  programs. 

Plans  in  Idaho 

In  Idaho,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  foster  homes  and  day  care 
homes  for  children  is  ready  for  the  state 
legislature.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
commissioner  of  the  department  shall  set 
up  standards  for  such  homes  and  shall  see 
that  those  to  which  licenses  are  granted 
shall  be  reinspected  semi-annually  or 
oftener. 

Besides  backing  the  licensing  bill,  social 
workers  in  Idaho  are  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  legislative  committee  to  make 
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a  study  of  the  state's  laws  as  they  relate 
to  children,  with  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

Child  Welfare  Program 

Fifty  statewide  organizations  in 
Kansas  are  represented  on  the  Kansas 
Council  for  Children,  which  is  presenting 
the  legislature  with  a  program  to  bring 
up  to  date  state  laws  affecting  children. 
Its  proposals  include:  Revision  (the  first 
since  1905)  of  the  Juvenile  Code — the 
body  of  laws  relating  to  court  procedures 
involving  children ;  encouragement, 
through  adequate  financing,  of  the  use 
of  foster  home  placement  as  an  alternative 
to  institutionalization ;  provision  for  better 
supervision  of  children  on  probation ;  the 
licensing  of  children's  agencies  and  board- 
ing homes  by  the  state  boards  of  health 
and  social  welfare;  improvement  of  adop- 


tion laws;  increasing  the  facilities  of  the 
Receiving  Home;  the  establishment  of  a 
treatment  center  for  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children;  increasing 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  proposals, 
the  council  has  prepared  six  recommenda- 
tions for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Social 
Welfare.  They  urge:  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments and  the  judges;  enlargement  of 
the  State  Department  of  Child  Welfare 
to  provide  an  adequate  staff  for  statewide 
home-finding  services;  installation  of  an 
adequate  parole  program  for  children  re- 
leased from  state  institutions;  inclusion 
in  the  admission  requirements  of  institu- 
tions of  a  complete  case  study  of  the 
child  to  be  furnished  by  the  committing 
judge;  provision  for  clinical  examinations 
and  investigations  at  the  Receiving  Home ; 


provision  of  adequate  personnel — includ- 
ing psychiatric  and  psychological  experts, 
teachers  and  supervisors — for  each  chil- 
dren's institution. 

In  Print 

The  Legislative  Reference  Ser- 
vice of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  just 
issued  the  seventh  report  of  its  State  Law 
Digest,  under  the  title  "Current  Ideas 
in  State  Legislatures,  1942-1943."  Sum- 
marizing state  legislation  for  that  bien- 
nium,  it  includes  sections  on:  federal-state 
relations;  state  and  local  governments; 
social  and  police  measures ;  court  adminis- 
tration and  property  rights;  health  and 
welfare;  education;  conservation  and  agri- 
culture; labor;  business,  industry,  and 
professions.  Price  15  cents  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


The  Public's  Health 


Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a 
nationwide  survey  of  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel needed  to  assure  health  services 
for  all  mothers  and  children.  The  sur- 
vey is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  with  the  help  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Full  endorse- 
ment of  the  project  was  given  last  month 
at  a  conference  in  Washington  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  professional  workers 
who  are  serving  as  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau's advisory  committee. 

Among  the  data  to  be  collected  state 
by  state  are  statistics  on  the  distribution 
of  children  in  rural  and  urban  areas;  the 
number  of  pediatricians  and  general  prac- 
titioners; hospital  beds;  health  centers; 
prenatal  clinics  and  child  welfare  con- 
ferences; county  and  district  health  de- 
partments; public  health  and  pediatric 
nurses;  and  other  relevant  information. 
Facts  about  the  methods  and  rates  of  pay 
of  professional  personnel  will  also  be 
gathered. 

At  this  same  conference,  the  Bureau's 
advisory  committee  approved  the  position 
recently  taken  by  the  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics to  the  effect  that  financing  of  any 
extension  of  medical  services  for  children 
"cannot  be  reduced  to  'any  one  simple 
formula,'  but  may  be  provided  for  by 
payments  to  the  physician  by  the  family, 
by  voluntary  or  compulsory  insurance 
plans,  or  by  tax  supported  local,  state  or 
federal  programs." 

Jaundice 

A  "jaundice  commission,"  under 
the  U.  S.  Army,  which  has  been  work- 
ing in  Naples  for  more  than  a  year,  re- 
cently announced  its  conclusion  that  the 


disease  is  caused  by  an  exceptionally  tough 
virus,  living  in  intestinal  waste  matter 
and  transferred  through  filth.  Col. 
Marion  H.  Barker,  who  has  been  direct- 
ing the  commissiori's  studies,  says  that 
the  virus  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but 
that  its  isolation  is  now  only  a  question 
of  time.  According  to  The  New  York 
Times,  there  have  been  more  army  "cas- 
ualties" in  Italy  from  jaundice  than  from 
deaths  and  wounds  at  the  front.  More- 
over, in  the  United  States  the  disease 
is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  in  many 
states  it  has  been  made  reportable.  In 
Italy,  the  army  has  cut  the  incidence  and 
severity  of  cases  by  one  third — through 
more  careful  sanitation  and  early  recogni- 
tion and  care. 

Uncle  Sam's  Babies 

Speakers  at  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maternity  Center 
Association  in  New  York  City  last  month 
contrasted  the  maternal  mortality  rate 
for  1944,  the  lowest  in  our  recorded  his- 
tory, with  the  high  rate  during  the  first 
year  of  the  association's  existence  at  the 
time  of  World  War  I.  Hazel  Corbin, 
director  of  the  association,  gave  much 
credit  for  today's  low  rate  to  the  Emer- 
gency Maternity  and  Infant  Care  pro- 
gram, two  years  old  on  March  18.  [See 
"Maternity  Care  for  Service  Men's 
Wives"  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1943,  page  113.] 

Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  associate  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
EMIC,  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
twenty-one  months  of  the  program  645,- 
000  wives  and  babies  of  servicemen  have 
been  accepted  for  care.  In  each  of  nine 


states,  over  20,000  cases  have  received 
care,  New  York  State  leading  with 
58,000  cases  and  California  following 
with  42,000. 

Dr.  Eliot  named  the  strengths  of  the 
program  as  the  completeness  of  the  care 
available;  the  lack  of  a  means  test,  which 
has  simplified  administration;  the  require- 
ment of  only  one  report  per  case  from 
the  attending  physician ;  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  army  in  putting  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  in  each  allot- 
ment envelope  and  in  asking  every  man 
before  he  goes  overseas  whether  he  is 
married  and  going  to  have  a  baby.  She 
said  that  minimum  EMIC  requirements 
for  maternity  homes  have  helped  to  raise 
standards  of  care  throughout  the  country. 
Weaknesses  of  the  plan,  she  said,  were 
that  it  covers  only  the  four  lowest  pay 
grades;  is  limited  to  wives,  thus  offering 
no  service  to  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children;  does  not  provide  for  the  wives 
and  babies  of  recently  discharged  men ; 
and  is  limited  by  inadequate  maternal 
and  infant  care  facilities  in  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

$500,000  vs.  Leprosy 

The  American  Mission  to  Lepers 
has  launched  a  drive  to  raise  $500,000 
for  a  five-year  postwar  program  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  leprosy.  The 
program  will  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  training  centers  in  eight  coun- 
tries in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  native 
personnel  will  be  taught  to  combat  the 
disease.  "Thousands  of  young  children 
are  contracting  leprosy"  announced  Dr. 
Eugene  R.  Kellersburger,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  mission,  "due  to  unprece- 
dented mass  movements  and  pitiful  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  ...  as  a  result  of  war. 
With  so  many  of  our  men  overseas  ex- 
posed to  regions  where  leprosy  is  pre- 
valent, it  is  important  that  more  at- 
tention be  devoted  to  the  problem."  He 
added  that  leprosy  is  only  mildly  con- 
tagious and  not  hereditary  and  can  be 
stamped  out  if  treated  as  a  public  health 
problem. 

New  Foundation 

The  Pediatric  Foundation,  char- 
tered as  a  non-profit  membership  corpora- 
tion last  year,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
recently  inaugurated  a  Bulletin,  the  first 
issue  of  which  appeared  in  December.  In 
this,  the  organization  announced  that  its 
broad  concern  is  with  fields  of  mental  and 
physical  health  in  infancy  and  pre-school 
years,  for  which  services  are  at  present 
inadequate.  It  summarized  its  immediate 
objectives  as  efforts  to  "stimulate  the  pro- 
vision of  ...  facilities  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment and  education  of  child  victims  of 
cerebral  palsy  and  rheumatic  fever." 

For  Garment  Workers 

A  health  and  vacation  fund  cover- 
ing 80,000  dressmakers  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  New  York  City  area.  Creation 
of  this  fund  through  employer  payroll 
contributions  of  3/4  percent  was  provided 
for  in  a  collective  agreement  eight  months 
ago  between  the  employers  in  the  area 
and  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.  The  fund  already 
amounts  to  approximately  $3,000,000  and 
is  expected  to  yield  $4,000,000  annually. 
Benefits  will  include  hospitalization,  med- 
ical services,  illness  disability  payments 
and  aid  to  the  tuberculous.  Paid  vaca- 
tions are  to  be  combined  with  the  health 
program.  An  eye  examination,  with  cor- 
rective treatment  and  eyeglasses  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  those  workers  who 
need  them,  is  one  of  the  first  fund  projects. 
Employers  and  union  have  jointly  an- 
nounced that  this  program  is  "testimony 
to  our  joint  concern  for  the  health  and 


welfare  of  the  workers  who  are  the 
backbone  and  foundation  of  our  in- 
dustry .  .  .  part  of  our  joint  program  of 
building  our  industry,  protecting  our 
standards  and  equipping  our  market  to 
meet  the  new  developments  that  will  con- 
front us  after  the  war." 

Health  Officers 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  announced  examinations  for  appoint- 
ment of  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  its 
commissioned  regular  corps.  Interviews 
began  on  February  5.  Written  examina- 
tions are  scheduled  beginning  April  23. 
For  information  and  application  blanks 
write  the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington  14. 

Hospital  Survey 

Last  month  6,500  American  hos- 
pitals began  a  survey  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  examination  of  patients 
for  tuberculosis  is  a  part  of  regular  hos- 
pital admission  routine.  The  survey  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation's Council  on  Professional  Prac- 
tice, which  is  attempting  to  persuade  hos- 
pitals to  adopt  the  practice.  Said  Dr. 
Hugo  V.  Hullerman,  the  council's  secre- 
tary, ".  .  .  since  one  person  in  ten  makes 
use  of  his  hospital  at  some  time  during 
a  year,  a  nationwide  program  of  hospital 
examination  would  reach  most  of  the 
country's  population  in  a  few  years,  in- 
cluding many  who  would  not  be  included 
in  employe  surveys." 

British  Health  Films 

Two  new  films,  "Psychiatry  in 
Action"  and  "Back  to  Normal"  have  been 
added  to  a  varied  list  available  from  the 
film  division  of  British  Information  Ser- 
vices, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20.  The  film  on  psychiatry  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  administration  of  a  special 
hospital  set  up  in  England  for  the  treat- 
ment of  war  neuroses.  "Back  to  Normal" 
shows  the  part  played  by  modern  science 


One  harbinger  of  spring  that  gets 
through  the  sleet  and  snow  even  before 
the  first  robin  is  the  announcement  of 
the  Easter  seal  sale  sponsored  by  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children. 
This  year  the  sale  will  be  conducted 
from  March  1  to  April  1. 

Among  the  activities  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  seals  is  a  study  on  convalescent 
care  covering:  examination  of  needs; 
coordination  of  hospital  treatment  and 
care;  the  physical  effects  of  long  bed 
rest;  the  use  of  activity  and  recreation 
during  convalescence;  and  the  social 
effect  of  institutional  residence. 


Retiring 

Last  month,  Mabel  Thorp 
Boardman  retired  from  active 
duty  on  the  central  committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  from 
her  position  as  secretary  to 
the  national  organization.  Miss 
Boardman  has  been  one  of  the 
guiding  spirits  of  the  Red  Cross 
since  1900,  and  her  leadership  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  direction 
of  the  organization's  growth.  Dur- 
ing her  years  of  service  on  the 
central  committee  the  agency  es- 
tablished its  nursing  service,  its 
first  aid  service,  its  town  and 
country  nursing  service,  and  its 
life  saving  corps;  greatly  ex- 
panded its  chapter  work  and  dis- 
aster relief  services;  and  de- 
veloped its  numerous  wartime  un- 
dertakings of  this  and  the  last 
war.  Miss  Boardman  will  con- 
tinue her  Red  Cross  association 
as  honorary  secretary  and  honor- 
ary member  of  the  central  com- 
mittee. 


in  the  making  and  fitting  of  artificial 
limbs  for  disabled  persons.  Other  16  mm. 
films:  "Man  Wounded,"  "Health  in 
War,"  "Blood  Transfusion,"  "Malaria," 
may  be  either  bought  or  rented  from  the 
agency's  film  division. 

Births  and  Deaths 

According  to  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  Statistical 
Bulletin  for  November  1944,  birthrates 
among  the  foreign-born  are  no  longer 
above  the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  1920,  the  birthrate  among  for- 
eign-born white  women,  ten  to  fifty-four 
years  old,  was  50  percent  higher  than 
that  of  the  native-born.  By  1930,  the  rate 
was  only  17  percent  greater;  and  by  1940, 
the  rate  was  49.5  per  1,000  among  the 
foreign-born  and  50.7  among  the  native- 
born.  Concurrently,  the  deathrate  among 
foreign-born  persons  has  steadily  de- 
creased. In  1900,  it  was  20  percent  above 
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that  of  the  native-born,  but  by  1940  the 
foreign-born  and  native-born  deathrates 
were  almost  equal:  10.9  and  10.3  per 
1,000  respectively. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
and  Neighborhood  Health  Development, 
Inc.,  have  issued  a  new  handbook  contain- 
ing data  on  births,  deaths  by  causes, 
communicable  disease  rates,  and  other 
statistics.  The  information  is  broken 
down  according  to  the  various  sections 
and  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  and  rates 
vary  widely  from  borough  to  borough  and 
area  to  area.  Authorities  expect  the  hand- 
book to  be  helpful  in  working  on  district 
health  and  housing  problems  in  postwar 
New  York. 

Psychiatric  Nurses 

In  affiliation  with  the  Toledo  State 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland  has  announced  a  program  of 
advanced  training  in  psychiatric  nursing 
for  graduate  nurses.  This  program  is  in 
response  to  the  need  for  nurses  experi- 
enced in  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  to 
the  growing  demands  for  such  nurses 
brought  on  by  war-induced  mental  illness, 
and  to  the  need  for  psychiatric  personnel 
in  Ohio,  which  will  be  increased  by  Gov. 
Frank  J.  Lausche's  program  of  expansion 
of  state  mental  institutions. 


Medical  Care 


Health  insurance,  aid  for  hospi- 
tals, and  other  medical  care  proposals  are 
under  consideration  in  several  states.  In 
California,  organized  labor,  the  governor 
and  the  medical  societies  are  all  involved 
in  drawing  up  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance legislation  on  a  statewide  basis.  A 
statewide  compulsory  hospitalization  plan 
is  under  consideration  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  several  health  insurance  bills  have 
been  introduced  into  the  New  York  state 
legislature.  In  North  Carolina,  a  State 
Commission  on  Medical  and  Hospital 
Care  is  making  special  efforts  to  solve 
the  rural  health  problems  of  the  state. 

Labor  Resolution 

The  Wartime  Conference  on 
Labor  Health  Security,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  December  under  the  auspices  of 
the  health  council  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  and  Trade  Unions,  adopted  several 
resolutions  on  medical  care.  In  addition 
to  other  statements,  the  delegates  re- 
solved: "that  health  security  for  workers 
and  their  families  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed  is  as  important  to  the  welfare 
of  labor  as  wages  and  hours,  working 
conditions,  and  collective  bargaining;  that 
a  comprehensive  health  insurance  program 


should  be  part  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  as  such  will  implement  'Freedom 
from  Fear  and  Freedom  from  Want'  and 
accelerate  American  opportunities  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Parran  Proposal 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, outlined  a  health  program  for  the 
nation  when  he  spoke  in  Detroit  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO, 
Health  Institute.  He  advocated  a  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  medical  care  for  the  individual 
on  a  prepayment  basis,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  total  health  care.  The  whole 
program,  he  said,  might  be  based  on  a 
combination  of  insurance  and  tax  aid,  and 
would  provide  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
enable  the  states  to  build  hospitals  and 
health  centers  where  these  facilities  are 
inadequate. 

The  UAW  Health  Institute  gives  diag- 
nostic services  to  union  members.  Its 
facilities  include  examination  rooms,  a 
laboratory,  equipment  and  rooms  for  X- 
ray,  basal  metabolism  and  electrocardio- 
gram tests,  and  a  medical  library. 

Surgical  Plans 

According  to  their  journals,  the 
state  medical  societies  are  going  ahead 
with  the  organization  of  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans  for  hospitalized  surgical 
and  obstetrical  care.  The  Journal  of  the 
Iowa  State  Medical  Society  reports  that 
its  House  of  Delegates  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  development  of  a  medical  ser- 
vice program  for  Iowa.  "Chief  opposi- 
tion came  from  physicians  whose  practices 
are  in  rural  communities  situated  at  some 
distances  from  hospitals."  Northwest 
Medicine  (official  journal  for  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho)  prints  an  objec- 
tive account  of  the  nationwide  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Health  Program  Conference, 
but  on  another  page  says  editorially:  "The 
menace  of  state  medicine  hangs  like  a 
shadow  over  the  medical  practice  of  our 
country." 

Seventeen  county  medical  societies  in 
the  New  York  area  have  launched  a 
"doctors'  plan"  to  provide  workers  and 
rheir  families  with  limited,  prepaid,  sur- 


gical and  obstetrical  service.  The  plan, 
United  Medical  Service,  Inc.,  is  open  to 
individuals  earning  up  to  $1,800  and  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  not  exceeding  $2,500. 
Members  are  enrolled  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Associated  Hospital  Service. 
This  new  plan  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  competitor  of  Mayor  La  Guardia's  com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Split 

Two  branches  of  organized  medi- 
cine have  taken  opposite  stands  on  what 
their  policy  would  be  should  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored national  health  program 
be  adopted.  The  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  urging 
thereby  endorse  its  pledge  to  refuse  to 
doctors  to  join  its  organization  and 
serve  under  any  system  of  "politically  con- 
trolled" distribution  of  medical  care.  The 
National  Physicians  Committee  for  the 
Extension  of  Medical  Service,  although 
vigorous  in  its  opposition  to  government 
in  medicine,  repudiates  the  AAPS.  In 
a  circular  sent  to  physicians,  it  takes  "the 
unqualified  position  that  doctors  must 
serve  within  the  framework  of  any  system 
that  is  officially  adopted  as  a  national 
policy."  It  holds  that  "the  menacing 
threat  of  state  medicine  can  be  avoided 
and  the  independence  of  the  profession  can 
be  preserved  only  through  constructive 
effective  action  to  meet  the  crystallized 
demands  of  the  public."  Its  program  calls 
for  the  development  of  physician-spon- 
sored industrial  and  insurance  company 
limited  service  plans  on  a  voluntary  pre- 
payment basis. 


Youth 


How  delinquency  and  truancy 
can  be  reduced  by  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  its  community  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  all-day  neighborhood 
school  program  in  two  New  York  City 
schools.  The  program  was  proposed  and 
sponsored  by  the  Public  Education  As- 
sociation (745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
22),  a  citizens'  group  organized  fifty  years 
ago  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  New 
York's  public  school  system.  The  demon- 
stration schools  are  located  in  high  de- 
linquency areas,  one  in  Harlem,  and  one 
in  Chelsea,  a  lower  West  Side  district. 
The  Chelsea  school  is  open  from  9  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.,  the  Harlem  school  until  10 
I'.M.,  around  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  assigned 
six  special  teachers  to  each  school  to  as- 
sist classroom  teachers  in  integrating  rec- 
reation, handcrafts,  clubs,  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  the  regular  academic  subjects. 
Parents  and  community  agencies  take  ac- 
tive part  in  the  program,  and  parents  of 
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both  neighborhoods  help  raise  funds  for 
the  summer  activities.  The  Public  Edu- 
cation Association  serves  as  liaison  be- 
tween school  and  community. 

Figures  on  reduction  of  delinquency 
and  truancy  in  the  two  neighborhoods, 
and  on  such  in-school  problems  as  pilfer- 
ing, cheating,  defacing  books  and  build- 
ings, are  impressive.  As  part  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration,  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association  held  a  one-day  con- 
ference on  the  two  demonstrations,  with 
reports  and  panel  discussions,  in  New 
York  City  on  January  27. 

Camden's  Program 

A  parental  guidance  bureau  and 
clinic  was  the  first  project  of  the  Union 
Organization  for  Social  Service,  estab- 
lished in  Camden,  N.  J.,  some  months 
ago,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America  (CIO).  The  bureau 
secured  the  services  of  a  Temple  Uni- 
versity psychologist,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  juvenile  court  and  the 
city  police  court  to  refer  to  it  all  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  According  to  a 
board  of  education  report:  "The  number 
of  children  taken  into  court  since  the 
parent  guidance  bureau  began  function- 
ing has  been  cut  in  half  .  .  .  commitments 
to  the  detention  home  have  been  reduced 
40  percent."  Although  at  first  financed 
directly  by  CIO  and  AFL  unions,  the 
Union  Organization  for  Social  Service  is 
now  a  member  agency  of  the  local  com- 
munity chest. 

New  Charter 

The  writing  of  an  international 
children's  charter,  covering  the  war- 
created  needs  of  Europe's  children,  will 
be  an  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
full  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  conference,  it  was  decided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  governing  body  in  Lx>ndon 
last  month.  E.  D.  Phelan,  director  of  the 
I IX),  pointed  out  that  the  plight  of  youth 
in  Nazi-occupied  and  in  liberated  coun- 
tries presents  a  dual  problem.  While 
many  of  the  children  have  been  exposed 
to  Nazi  discipline  and  indoctrination, 
others  have  been  taught  by  resistance 
forces  to  use  weapons  and  sabotage.  For 
the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, many  children  have  been  taught  to 
disregard  established  standards  of  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  regard  for  property  and 
even  for  human  life.  The  new  charter 
may  cover  re-education,  vocational  train- 
ing, employment  safeguards,  and  possible 
ways  of  protecting  youth  through  social 
organization. 

In  Print 

The  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Six- 


teenth Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C., 
publishes  "Planning  for  American 
Youth,"  a  detailed  educational  program 
for  the  teens,  rural  and  urban,  including 
recreation  and  community  relationships. 
Price  25  cents. 


"What  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  Said  About  Youth  Programs" 
has  been  reproduced  by  photo-offset,  and 
is  available  as  a  25-page  pamphlet  from 
the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Race  Relations 


Fewer  lynchings  occurred  in  1944 
than  in  any  year  for  the  past  five  years, 
according  to  a  report  issued  by  Tuskegee 
Institute.  While  two  persons  were 
lynched  last  year,  three  suffered  a  similar 
fate  in  1943,  five  in  1942,  four  in  1941, 
and  five  in  1940.  Both  of  last  year's 
lynchings  took  place  in  the  South  and 
had  Negroes  as  their  victims.  In  Missis- 
sippi, a  sixty-five-year-old  minister-farmer 
was  taken  from  his  home  by  a  mob  and 
shot  because  he  hired  a  lawyer  to  safe- 
guard his  title  to  a  debt-free  farm  on 
which  there  was  thought  to  be  oil.  In 
Tennessee,  a  seventeen-year-old  trusty  at 
the  State  Training  School,  charged  with 
murdering  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
school's  superintendent,  was  taken  from 
jail  by  a  mob  and  shot. 

Evacuees 

There  was  no  rush  of  Japanese 
Americans  to  the  West  Coast  last  month, 
though  January  2  was  the  date  set  by  the 
army  for  the  lifting  of  its  ban  excluding 
members  of  this  minority  group  from 
the  Western  Defense  Command.  Indica- 
tions were  that  the  process  of  emptying 
the  relocation  camps  would  be  slow. 

Early  in  the  month,  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  announced  its  provision 
for  aiding  individuals  to  clear  their  relo- 
cation plans  with  the  authorities  and  to 
receive  aid  in  transportation  and  the  re- 
turn of  property.  The  WRA  also  an- 
nounced that  although  loyal  citizens  were 
free  to  leave  at  their  own  volition,  those 
who  did  so  without  clearing  their  plans 
would  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
centers  and  would  not  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. Aliens  are  also  free  to  leave  the 
camps,  but  they  must  abide  by  the  rules 
established,  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  all  enemy  aliens.  Only  those  against 
whom  the  army  has  ordered  individual 
exclusion  orders  are  still  banned  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Plans  are  to 
have  all  the  relocation  centers  closed 
within  a  year. 

Controlled  Study 

A  new  Commission  on  Community 
Interrelations  sponsored  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  has  been  set  up,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  to  make  a 
series  of  studies  of  minority  problems  and 
to  conduct  controlled  experiments  in  in- 


ter-group relationships.  Its  coordinator 
of  research  is  Charles  Hendry,  formerly 
research  director  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Harold  Levy,  until  recently  of 
the  department  of  social  work  interpreta- 
tion, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  new  organiaztion  as  di- 
rector of  public  relations.  ' 

Honored 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  this  month  presented 
its  Edward  L.  Bernays  Award  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  Negro-white  re- 
lations— a  $1,000  war  bond — to  Howard 
Washington  Odum  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  According  to  the  coun- 
cil's announcement,  Dr.  Odum  was 
chosen  from  among  fifty-five  candidates 
"because  of  his  accomplishments  in  im- 
proving Negro-white  relations  in  the 
South,  and  for  outstanding  public  services 
as  an  author,  professor  in  southern  uni- 
versities, and  leader  in  organized  move- 
ments." 

The  Police  and  Minorities 

Members  of  the  Boston  police 
force  took  a  required  course  in  race  re- 
lations last  month,  entitled  "The  Police 
and  Minority  Groups."  The  course  was 
based  on  a  series  of  four  lectures  pre- 
pared by  Gordon  W.  Allport,  head  of 
the  department  of  psychology  at  Harvard 
University.  Its  object,  announced  by 
Thomas  S.  J.  Kavanaugh,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  the  force,  was  to  "drive  home 
the  idea  of  being  alive  to'any  condition 
that  may  result  in  a  clash  between  dif- 
ferent racial  groups  and  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  such  occurrences." 

"The  Police  and  Minority  Groups"  is 
also  the  title  of  a  report  recently  issued 
by  the  International  City  Managers  As- 
sociation, prepared  by  J.  E.  Weckler  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Council  on 
Race  Relations  and  Theo  E.  Hall,  chief 
of  police  of  Wilmette,  111.  Its  observa- 
tions are  based  on  analyses  of  action  taken 
by  police  in  thirty  cities  during  recent 
tense  racial  situations.  It  recommends  a 
"positive  program"  to  prevent  race  riots 
through  improving  intergroup  relation- 
ships and  "a  clear  and  positive  reaffirma- 
tion  of  police  policy  guaranteeing  equal 
treatment  to  all  residents  of  the  city  re- 
gardless of  their  group  affiliations."  It 
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also  suggests  the  development  by  local 
police  officers  of  a  brief  in-service  train- 
ing course  and  a  tactics  manual  for  deal- 
ing with  minorities  and  the  establishment 
of  a  "race  relations  unit"  to  insure  the 
application  of  a  uniform  policy  in  hand- 
ling interracial  incidents."  Price  50  cents, 
less  in  quantity,  from  the  association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Wendell  Willkie  Awards 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  re- 
cently announced  the  establishment  of 
annual  awards  of  from  $250  to  $500 
for  distinguished  writing  in  the  Negro 
press  on  any  question  of  general  public 
interest.  To  be  known  as  the  "Wendell 
L.  Willkie  awards"  they  will  be  granted 
to  "call  attention  to  the  achievements  of 
Negro  authors  and  journalists  and  to  the 
contributions  they  are  making  to  the  ques- 
tion of  race  relations  and  national  and 
international  problems." 

Church  Work 

"Seeking  a  Way"  is  the  title  of 
the  1942-1944  biennial  report  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  division 
of  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches. 
The  largest  part  of  the  association's  work 
and  financial  support  goes  toward  the 
promotion  of  Negro  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  South.  Of  the  $940,775 
spent  by  the  organization  on  going 
projects  during  the  second  year  of  the 
biennium,  $781,926  went  to  schools  and 
colleges  for  Negroes,  most  of  the  re- 
mainder to  projects  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
among  the  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  That 
year,  the  association  also  established  its 
race  relations  division  which  sent  field 
workers  to  areas  of  racial  tension  to 
assist  communities  in  dealing  with  critical 
situations  and  to  develop  programs  to 
prevent  crises.  From  the  association,  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

Achievements 

Last  month,  Sydenham  Hospital 
in  New  York  issued  its  first  progress 
report  since  the  reorganization  of  its 
board  on  an  interracial  basis  a  year  ago. 
During  the  year  the  institution  became 
"the  first  Grade  A  voluntary  hospital"  to 
appoint  a  Negro  physician  to  an  executive 
committee  of  its  medical  board.  Twenty- 
two  other  Negro  physicians  and  specialists 
were  taken  on  the  medical  staff.  Staff 
changes  brought  a  new  executive  director 
and  a  new  head  nurse  "who  are  both 
capable  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  and  program  of  the  hospital." 
About  $125,000  was  raised  toward  the 
$350,000  sought  for  alterations  to  the 
building  and  for  additional  equipment. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  since  the 
hospital's  adoption  of  an  interracial  policy, 


three  other  voluntary  hospitals  in  Greater 
New  York  have  added  Negro  physicians 
to  their  medical  staffs,  six  have  added 
Negro  nurses,  and  several  are  now  con- 
sidering the  acceptance  of  Negroes  for 
interneships  and  other  staff  positions.  The 
people  of  Harlem,  the  area  in  which  the 
hospital  is  located  and  which  is  largely 
populated  by  Negroes,  produced  more 
financial  support  for  the  hospital  during 
the  year  than  for  any  other  single  project, 
including  the  National  War  Fund  and 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored   People,  however, 


is  one  prominent  interracial  group  that 
does  not  approve  of  the  Sydenham  experi- 
ment. In  an  announcement  of  its  dis- 
approval, issued  last  November,  it  listed 
several  objections,  among  them:  the  hos- 
pital's location  in  a  "segregated  area," 
which  tends  to  segregate  its  clientele ;  the 
danger  that  all  hospital  admissions  com- 
mittees will  refer  Negro  applicants  to 
Sydenham;  indications  that  other  cities 
will  seize  upon  the  plan  "to  postpone 
the  meeting  of  legitimate  demands  of 
qualified  Negro  doctors  and  nurses  for 
admission  to  tax-supported  and  tax-ex- 
empted institutions." 


Education 


The  state  administration  in 
Pennsylvania  has  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature three  measures  designed  to  im- 
prove education  in  that  state,  and  to  help 
redress  educational  inequalities.  The  pro- 
posals are  unanimously  approved  by  the 
heads  of  the  56  independent  colleges  and 
universities  of  Pennsylvania.  If  enacted, 
the  measures  would  make  a  state  council 
of  education  superior  to  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  re- 
sponsible for  his  administration ;  consoli- 
date the  fourteen  state  teachers  colleges 
into  six;  and  establish  a  system  of  state 
scholarships  to  further  the  education  of 
young  residents  of  the  state  who  have  the 
capacity  for  a  college  education  but  not 
the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

The  proposed  state  council  of  educa- 
tion would  be  made  up  of  twelve  of  the 
state's  leading  citizens,  with  two  ap- 
pointed each  year,  so  that  no  governor 
could  appoint  the  whole  council  during 
his  term  of  office.  The  aim  is  to  minimize 
political  influence  over  the  schools,  and 
to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  lead- 
ing men  and  women  in  shaping  educa- 
tional policies. 

The  scholarship  scheme,  which  would 
begin  with  1,500  grants,  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis,  with  an  annual  value 
of  about  $400  apiece,  looks  to  a  total  of 
6,000  such  stipends  by  the  end  of  four 
years.  Pennsylvania  college  and  uni- 
versity heads  estimate  that  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  state's  ablest  high  school  stu- 
dents do  not  go  on  to  college  because 
of  financial  problems.  These  authorities 
hold  that  6,000  scholarships  would  do 
much  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  plan  for  the  teachers  colleges  looks 
to  making  the  six  institutions  among  the 
outstanding  teacher  training  centers  of 
the  country.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  eight  discontinued  teachers  colleges 
would  be  used  for  other  public  purposes 
such  as  vocational  schools,  institutions  for 


the  rehabilitation  of  returning  veterans, 
and  correctional  institutions  for  young  de- 
linquents. 


Education  for  Citizenship 

An  experiment  in  citizenship  edu- 
cation in  a  group  of  Detroit  public  schools 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant  of 
$425,000  from  the  William  Volker 
Charities  Fund,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  nucleus  of  a  staff  is  being  assembled, 
and  the  program  will  be  inaugurated  this 
month.  The  plan  is  for  "a  study  of  ways 
of  increasing  the  interest,  competence,  and 
participation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  good  citizen,"  and  thus 
developing  them  "eventually  into  good 
adult  citizens."  Stanley  E.  Dimond,  di- 
rector of  the  study,  which  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  Wayne  University  and  the  Detroit 
public  schools,  states: 

"At  the  start,  as  complete  an  inventory 
as  possible  will  be  made  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  and 
of  community  conditions  which  seem  to 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  activities 
of  the  good  citizen.  This  inventory  will 
be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
and  follow-up  studies  will  be  made  for 
five  and  ten  years  thereafter.  In  these 
experimental  schools  the  more  promising 
practices  in  citizenship  education  that  are 
now  developing  in  this  country  will  re- 
ceive special  attention.  It  is  also  assumed 
.  .  .  that  new  approaches  to  citizenship 
education  can  be  developed." 

Compulsory  Training 

The  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last 
month,  by  a  vote  of  210  to  35  approved 
a  resolution  objecting  to  compulsory  peace- 
time military  training,  and  calling  upon 
Congress  to  postpone  action  on  this  issue. 
The  conference  action  was  taken  after  the 
500  educators,  representing  every  section 
of  the  country,  had  heard  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  speak 
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ror  an  hour  "off  the  record"  on  the  im- 
portance of  compulsory  training. 

A  poll  of  1,300  school  superintendents, 
reported  on  January  1 1  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  showed  85  percent 
of  those  queried  felt  that  peacetime  train- 
ing of  youth  in  preparation  for  possible 
future  wars  should  be  more  extensive  than 
in  prewar  years.  However,  60  percent 
felt  that  the  decision  on  a  training  pro- 
gram should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
war;  and  nearly  half  (48  percent) 
favored  a  program  combining  military 
training,  camping,  and  non-military  na- 
tional service. 

A  petition  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  urging  that  no 
peacetime  compulsory  military  training 
law  should  be  enacted  under  wartime 
emotional  pressure,  was  presented  last 
month  to  Representative  C.  A.  Woodrum 
of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Postwar  Military  Policy. 
The  petition  called  for  the  creation  by 
Congress  of  a  national  commission  of 
citizens  to  gather  facts  regarding  the  need 
for,  and  the  possible  operation  of  such 
training.  The  petition  was  addressed  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  November,  and 
the  President  responded  that  this  was  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  Congress. 

New  Tool 

A  practical  aid  for  the  educa- 
tional readjustment  of  veterans  is  the 
"Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,"  re- 
cently issued  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  loose-leaf 
handbook  was  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  P.  Tuttle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  with  the  cooperation 
of  nineteen  regional  and  national  accredit- 
ing associations.  The  first  section  of  271 
pages  includes  an  introductory  statement 
outlining  the  problem;  information  about 
the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Marine 
Corps  Institute,  Coast  Guard  Institute, 


and  the  off-duty  program  of  the-  navy; 
evaluation  in  terms  of  secondary  school 
and  college  credit  of  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  these  agencies;  sum- 
maries and  recommendations  in  terms  of 
secondary  and  college  credit  of  166  ser- 
vice schools  and  courses  in  all  four 
branches  of  the  service.  Further  sections 
of  the  handbook  are  in  preparation. 

Religious  Teaching 

A  firm  ruling  on  sectarian  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  public  schools  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  attorney  general 
of  Maine.  The  question  was  raised  in 
November,  when  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  protested  to  Maine's 
state  commissioner  of  education,  Harvey 
V.  Gilson,  that  the  activities  of  the  New 
England  Fellowship  constitute  a  violation 
of  civil  liberties.  The  Fellowship,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  employs  religious 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  public 
schools  with  the  cooperation  of  some  rural 
teachers. 

In  a  reply  last  month,  Mr.  Gilson 
stated:  "The  attorney  general  of  the  state 
of  Maine  has  rendered  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that  no  sectarian  comment  or  teach- 
ing can  be  given  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state.  Recently  this  matter  was 
discussed  at  a  conference  attended  by  the 
attorney  general  and  representatives  of 
various  religious  faiths,  and  a  unanimous 
agreement  and  understanding  were  ob- 
tained regarding  the  text  of  the  attorney 
general's  decision.  ...  I  shall  appreciate 
notification  of  any  further  breach  of  the 
law  regarding  religious  education  in  the 
schools  of  Maine." 

In  Print 

The  findings  of  various  public 
opinion  polls  on  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  in  peacetime  are 
brought  together  in  Report  No.  23  of 
the  National  Public  Opinion  Research 
Center,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo.  Price  15  cents. 


Most  children  of  migrant  farm 
laborers  who  are  any  bigger  than  tots 
are  pickers  as  well  as  their  parents,  ac- 
cording to  "The  Joads  in  New  York," 
report  of  the  Consumers  League  of  New 
York  on  its  investigations  among  the 
migrant  farm  laborers  of  New  York 
State.  The  pamphlet,  which  is  sym- 
pathetically illustrated  by  Bernadine 
Custer,  describes  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions under  which  the  members  of  this 
necessary  part  of  the  state's  labor  force 
live  and  work,  and  outlines  a  program 
for  effective  improvement.  Price  15  cents 
from  the  league,  170  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  10. 


Monograph  No.  1,  published  by  the 
Payne  Educational  Sociology  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Reconstruction,  is 
"Educational  Reconstruction  in  People's 
Poland,"  formulated  by  the  Polish  Under- 
ground Labor  Movement  and  the  Polish 
Teachers'  Underground  Convention. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  committee,  2 
West  45  Street,  New  York  19. 

"Which  Way  Education?"  summarizes 
in  brief  compass  the  main  contentions  of 
a  number  of  recent  books.  Price  10  cents 
from  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Education,  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


Manpower 


More  than  24,000,000  workers 
were  involved  in  the  362,000  cases  the 
War  Labor  Board  has  closed  since  its 
establishment,  January  12,  1942,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  on  its  third  an- 
niversary last  month.  The  report  stated 
that  the  thousands  of  WLB  orders  had 
"almost  universal  compliance."  The  final 
step — government  seizure  and  operation 
of  plants  "to  prevent  interference  with 
the  war  effort" — was  deemed  necessary 
in  only  twenty-five  instances.  Most  of 
the  task  of  the  WLB  has  been  the  hand- 
ling of  wage  adjustment  cases.  There 
have  been  nearly  350,000  of  these.  The 
board  and  its  regional  subsidiaries  have 
handled  61  percent  of  all  voluntary  re- 
quests for  wage  adjustments  in  less  than 
a  month,  and  86  percent  of  the  cases  in 
less  than  two  months.  The  report  stated 
that  the  average  direct  wage  increase 
granted  by  the  board  to  date  in  voluntary 
cases  was  6.3  cents  an  hour;  in  dispute 
cases,  5.3  cents. 

Election  Returns 

In  the  nationwide  election  to 
select  a  collective  bargaining  agent  for 
Western  Union  employes,  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  three 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organiza- 
tions won  in  virtually  every  area  except 
New  York  City.  The  three  AFL  unions, 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  and  the  Federal  Labor  Union, 
had  previously  made  a  jurisdictional 
agreement,  and  they  will  be  designated  as 
collective  bargaining  agents  on  that  basis. 
The  American  Communications  Associa- 
tion, affiliated  with  the  CIO,  won  only 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  The  election 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  merger  between 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph, 
and  involved  in  it  were  sharp  issues  of 
union  power,  influence,  and  membership 
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strength.  (See  "Labor  Problem  with  a 
Future,"  by  Diana  Lewars,  in  Survey 
Graphic,  January,  page  19.) 

Labor  Cases 

The  Texas  law,  enacted  in  1943, 
requiring  labor  organizers  to  secure  state 
registration  cards  before  soliciting  mem- 
bers was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  last 
month.  The  rive-to-four  decision  reversed 
the  conviction  of  R.  J.  Thomas,  president 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(CIO),  who  was  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  when  he  went  to  Felly,  Tex.,  to 
test  the  law  by  speaking  at  a  labor  rally 
of  oilfield  workers  without  obtaining  a 
registration  card.  The  majority  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  Rutledge,  held  that 
a  "requirement  that  one  must  register  be- 
fore he  undertakes  to  make  a  public 
speech  to  enlist  support  for  a  lawful  move- 
ment is  incompatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  amendment."  The  opin- 
ion pointed  out,  however,  that  while  a 
speaker  might  freely  solicit  union  mem- 
bers, should  he  try  to  raise  funds  "he 
enters  a  realm  where  a  reasonable  regis- 
tration of  identification  requirement  may 
be  imposed." 

Under  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
California  State  Supreme  Court,  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  group  of  Negro  boilermakers 
against  the  AFL  Boilermakers  Union  and 
the  Marinship  Corporation,  Negroes  must 
be  admitted  to  full  and  equal  membership 
in  any  union  that  maintains  a  closed  shop. 
The  decision  upheld  the  Superior  Court 
in  San  Francisco  which  last  February  en- 
joined the  union  and  the  corporation  from 
discriminating  against  Negroes. 

Placement  of  Veterans 

The  War  Manpower  Commission 
announces  that  a  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  be  located 
in  each  of  the  seventeen  army  separation 
centers,  to  encourage  discharged  veterans 
to  accept  jobs  in  critical  war  production. 
The  arrangement  will  affect  veterans  who 
are  not  returning  to  jobs  to  which  they 
have  reemployment  rights.  When  a  vet- 
eran expresses  willingness  to  accept  an 
urgent  war  job,  a  referral  card  will  be 
sent  to  his  local  office.  If  he  is  interested 
in  a  particular  plant,  the  name  of  that 
plant  will  be  entered  on  the  card.  In  ad- 
dition to  recruiting  for  war  production, 
USES  representatives  will  be  trained  in 
vocational  counseling. 

In  Print 

"The  Readjustment  of  Manpower 
in  Industry  During  the  Transition  from 
War  to  Peace,"  by  Helen  Baker,  is  an 
analysis  of  programs  and  policies,  bring- 
ing together  information  from  more  than 
200  industrial,  trade  union,  and  govern- 


ment executives.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Institutions,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price  $1.25. 
.  .  .  The  Tennessee  State  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  202  War  Memorial 
Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.,  publishes 
"More  Efficient  Use  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry," a  composite  report  of  five  train- 
ing conferences  for  management  and 
women  representatives  in  that  state.  .  .  . 
The  reports  of  committees  and  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Eleventh  National  Con- 
ference on  Labor  Legislation,  held  in 
Washington  in  December,  are  available 
as  Bulletin  No.  72  from  V.  A.  Zimmer, 
director,  Division  of  Labor  Standards, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton 25. 


Community  Affairs 


The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
in  "The  Community  Council,  A  Natural 
Outgrowth  of  the  Defense  Council" 
(OCD  publication  4228)  published  last 
month,  summarizes  the  principles  of  com- 
munity organization  that  have  emerged 
from  its  war  experiences.  Pointing  out 
that  "the  war  job  is  not  finished,"  and 
that  "postwar  jobs  are  also  here,"  ten 
major  points  are  offered  as  a  guide  to 
continuing  war  and  postwar  councils. 

1.  The  community  council   should   be 
a  part  of  local  government. 

2.  By-laws  may  be  needed   to  supple- 
ment the  ordinance. 

3.  Economic,  physical,  and  social  plan- 
ning are  interdependent. 

4.  Committees   should    include    public 
and   private  agency   representatives,   peo- 
ple with  technical  knowledge,  individuals 
\vho  command  community  support,  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  concerned. 

5.  Committee     chairmen     should     not 
have  special  interest  in  the  program  of  a 
particular  agency. 

6.  The  council  itself  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  its  committee's  major  agencies 
and  important  community  groups. 

7.  Neither     council     nor     committees 
should  operate  programs. 

8.  Councils  may  operate  common  ser- 
vices. 

9.  Councils  should  not  duplicate  estab- 
lished planning  bodies. 

10.  The  effectiveness  of  the  council  is 
largely   dependent   upon  the  skill   of  the 
executive  staff. 

Commenting  on  the  changing  situation 
in  community  organization  brought  about 
by  OCD  uncertainties,  the  newsletter  of 
the  Bethlehem  Community  Center  in 
Chicago  points  out  that  "now  is  the  time 
to  plan  for  the  future."  While  some  be- 
lieve that  the  OCD  should  continue, 
others  hold  that  "a  new  grass  roots  move- 


ment, starting  trom  me  people  and  work- 
ing and  organizing  from  the  local  neigh- 
borhood up,  should  take  its  place."  The 
newsletter  continues:  "In  between  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  values  in  the 
OCD  organization  should  be  conserved, 
but  that  a  new,  unofficial  overhead  com- 
munity organization  should  be  formed  to 
further  local  community  organization.  .  . 
Out  of  a  movement  born  in  a  period  of 
destruction  there  will  emerge  ideas  and 
patterns  for  action  which  will  prove  to 
be  among  the  major  constructive  in- 
fluences in  the  postwar  period." 

CC  and  C  Plans 

Announced  plans  for  1945  by 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
include  a  national  program  of  education 
in  the  schools,  to  be  sponsored  and 
financed  by  Parents'  IHagazine  and  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club.  Other  projects 
are:  a  special  study  of  the  whole  question 
of  fee  charging  by  private  welfare  and 
health  agencies;  completion  of  a  study 
of  public  agency  participation  in  councils 
of  social  agencies;  stepping  up  plans  for 
the  recruitment  of  professional  workers, 
and  for  the  more  effective  use  of  volun- 
teers; working  in  cooperation  with  the 
special  services  division  of  the  National 
War  Fund  to  increase  corporate  giving 
and  the  adoption  of  payroll  deduction 
policies  by  national  corporations.  Guy 
Thompson,  formerly  executive  of  the 
Tacoma  Community  War  Chest,  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  newly  established  Pacific 
Coast  regional  office. 

<  on  in- i  I  Reorganization 

From  San  Diego  comes  announce- 
ment of  a  reorganization  of  the  local 
Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  with  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  social  planning  program  to  meet 
postwar  needs.  The  council  will  now 
have  an  independent  board  of  directors. 
Fred  W.  Morrison,  executive  director  of 
both  the  chest  and  council  for  the  past 
eight  years,  will  devote  full  time  to  the 
council  program.  Joseph  Andriola,  for- 
merly with  the  Community  Service  So- 
city  of  New  York,  becomes  assistant  sec- 
retary. There  will  also  be  a  research 
assistant.  Leonard  V.  Griffith,  formerly 
assistant  secretary  of  the  chest,  is  the  new 
chest  executive. 

Voice  of  the  People 

Seattle  is  launching  a  small  scale 
local  "Gallup  Poll"  to  measure  the  opin- 
ion of  its  citizens  on  matters  of  broad 
civic  interest.  The  poll,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  students  of  the  psychology 
department  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, will  ask  such  questions  as:  Should 
we  spend  money  for  a  new  city  hall? 
What  about  revising  the  city  charter? 
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What  type  of  postwar  projects  should 
Seattle  plan?  Are  citizens  satisfied  with 
the  present  service  they  are  getting  from 
the  city  government?  A  similar  program 
begun  last  year  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with 
professional  interviewers  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  has  been  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Old  and  Young 

A  new  boarding  home  service  for 
aged  people,  and  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  year  old  boys  and  girls,  has  been  set 
up  by  the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York.  A  "serious  gap"  in  service 
to  these  two  groups  now  exists,  according 
to  Stanley  P.  Davies,  general  director  of 
the  society,  who  in  announcing  the  pro- 
gram pointed  out  that  "while  shelters  and 
institutions  offer  a  real  and  necessary 
service,  they  often  cannot  furnish  the 
answers  to  an  individual's  particular 
need." 


Security 


That  Congress  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  security  programs  to  safe- 
guard millions  of  American  men,  women, 
and  children  against  postwar  dislocations 
and  need  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  put  forward  in  its 
ninth  annual  report  submitted  last  month. 
The  board  asks  that  both  unemployment 
compensation  and  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  be  extended  to  some  additional 
20,000,000  workers  and  self-employed 
persons,  including  employes  in  small  firms, 
farm  and  domestic  workers,  maritime 
workers,  public  employes,  employes  of 
non-profit  organizations.  It  urges  that 
maximum  weekly  unemployment  benefits 
be  increased  to  cover,  in  general,  one  half 
the  normal  weekly  wage;  with  a  maximum 
of  $25,  and  that  duration  of  twenty-six 
weeks  be  made  uniform  thoughout  the 
country.  Looking  ahead  to  a  severe  test 
of  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
postwar  period,  the  board  pointed  out  that 
while  benefits  cannot  remedy  a  major  de- 
pression, they  can  help  prevent  one. .  In 
the  board's  view,  coverage  is  too  limited, 
and  the  benefit  period  too  brief  to  safe- 
guard purchasing  power. 

The  board  underscored  its  recommen- 
dation that  Congress  establish  a  system  of 
disability  and  sickness  insurance  at  this 
time,  with  provisions  in  the  scheme  pro- 
tecting the  patient's  freedom  to  select  his 
own  physician. 

The  board  also  recommended  revision 
of  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  for- 
mulas to  give  higher  benefits  to  low  paid 
workers ;  revision  of  the  formula  for  com- 
puting the  average  monthly  wage;  reduc- 
tion of  the  eligibility  age  for  women  from 


sixty-five  to  sixty;  elimination  of  re- 
quired school  attendance  for  children  six- 
teen and  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Benefits  vs.  School 

Educational  and  child  welfare 
agencies  are  concerned  over  the  possible 
effect  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  on  the  postwar  schooling  of  mil- 
lions of  young  people  who  interrupted 
their  education  to  take  war  jobs.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  many  such  young  people  will 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  postwar  jobs,  that 
many  will  need  and  want  further  school- 
ing or*  vocational  training.  Many,  how- 
ever, will  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  in  most  states 
persons  regularly  attending  school  are  not 
eligible  for  benefits  because  availability  for 
work  is  a  prerequisite  for  drawing  pay- 
ments. It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  young 
people  who  might  otherwise  resume  their 
schooling  or  take  vocational  training  may 
be  deterred  from  doing  so  because  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  their  benefits.  To 
solve  this  problem,  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  in  its  recent  annual  re- 
port suggested  that  "federal  funds,  ad- 
ministered through  state  unemployment 
compensation  agencies,  be  made  available 
for  educational  grants  to  young  people 
otherwise  eligible  for  unemployment  in- 
surance, who  enroll  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  amounts  and  duration  of 
the  grants  should  be  equivalent  to  what 
they  would  receive  under  unemployment 
insurance  if  they  did  not  enroll  in  school." 

California  Program 

Governor  Earl  Warren  of  Cali- 
fornia has  sent  to  the  state  legislature  a 
12-point  program  of  social  legislation, 
which  includes  the  strengthening  and  ex- 
tension of  the  state's  scheme  of  social 
security.  Governor  Warren's  recommen- 
dations include:  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance;  extension  of  the 
duration  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  from  23^  weeks  as  at  present  to 
26  weeks;  continuation  of  the  $50  a 
month  old  age  assistance  payment,  which 
the  last  legislature  increased  froni-$40  for 
a  two-year  period ;  reestablishment  of  a 
state  unemployment  relief  administration, 
to  be  ready  for  any  future  emergency. 
Governor  Warren  stated  that  all  he 
urges  can  be  done  "on  the  existing  tax 
levels." 

SBLI  in  Connecticut 

The  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
Fund  of  Connecticut  reports  that  at  the 
end  of  its  third  year  of  operation  the 
state's  SBLI  system  has  over  $4,000,000 
of  insurance  in  force.  Insurance  placed 
in  force  in  1944  showed  an  increase  of 
77  percent  over  1043.  During  the  past 


year,  the  system  extended  the  scope  of  its 
service  by  offering  group  life  coverage 
with  rates  lower  than  those  offered  by 
private  companies  and,  in  addition,  low- 
ered the  age  of  eligibility  for  children  to 
one  month. 

In  Print 

A  discussion  and  study  outline  on 
social  security,  by  Eveline  M.  Burns,  is 
published  by  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation, 800  Twenty-first  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  Price  15  cents. 


Children 


"The  child  is  the  heart  of  the 
American  family,"  said  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  last  month  at  a  luncheon  forum 
on  the  "Future  of  the  American  Family," 
sponsored  by  nine  national  organizations 
and  held  in  New  York  in  connection  with 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  pointed  out,  however,  that  chil- 
dren today  have  much  less  chance  of 
getting  close  to  their  families  than  did 
children  of  eras  of  a  lesser  tempo — "there 
is  always  something  pulling  at  the  child 
today."  She  predicted  that  the  strains 
will  be  even  greater  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  maintained  that  patience  and 
understanding  must  be  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  would  help  families 
win  back  unity. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lyman  Bryson  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  were 
Luther  Woodward,  field  representative 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  direc- 
tor of  war  services,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Mr.  Woodward  named  some  of 
the  specific  problems  families  will  face 
when  they  are  reunited  after  years  of 
wartime  separation.  He  set  up  a  guide 
for  welcoming  home  returned  servicemen, 
including  such  points  as:  Welcome  him 
warmly,  but  don't  call  a  family  reunion. 
Listen,  but  don't  pry.  Sympathize,  but 
don't  magnify  his  disability.  Expect  him 
to  be  different.  Allow  him  time  to  get 
acquainted.  Get  professional  help  if  it  is 
needed. 

Civilians,  Mr.  Woodward  warned,  will 
have  to  learn  to  "take  a  back  seat"  and 
share  leadership  with  returned  servicemen. 
The  social  issues  to  be  met  are:  economic 
security;  housing.;  education  at  all  levels; 
pre-marital  education ;  health  care ;  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  maintain  healthy 
minds. 

Mr.  McCloskey  spoke  of  "combined 
operations"  as  being  the  very  essence  of 
democracy  and  of  a  democratic  family  life. 
Now  here,  he  said,  is  there  more  need 
and  scope  for  combined  operations  than 
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To  Write  on  Children 

After  more  than  thirty  years 
of  activity  in  public  and  private 
child  welfare  agencies,  Emma  O. 
Lundberg  last  month  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  to  devote  full  time  to  writ- 
ing in  the  child  welfare  field. 

Miss  Lundberg  first  went  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  1914  to  organ- 


ize its  social  service  division.  She 
remained  as  the  division's  director 
until  1925,  when  she  left  to  become 
director  of  surveys  and  studies  for 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica. Ten  years  later  she  returned  to 
the  bureau  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the 
child  welfare  services  provided  for 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  She 
was  assistant  director  of  the  bureau's 
child  welfare  division  until  1942, 
when  she  was  made  consultant  in 
social  services  for  children  in  the 
office  of  the  chief,  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot. 

Social  workers  who  are  already 
familiar  with  Miss  Lundberg's 
articles  in  The  Child  and  in  other 
social  work  publications,  among 
them  Survey  Midmonthly,  will  be 
looking  forward  to  her  new  writings 
for,  as  her  former  chief  has  said: 
"Her  contribution  to  the  field  of 
child  welfare  in  the  United  States 
is  unique  because  of  her  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  child- 
ren, the  breadth  of  her  experience, 
and  the  originality  of  her  thought." 


in  the  provision  of  welfare  services  for 
those  who  need  them. 

Besides  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration, sponsors  of  the  luncheon  were 
the  American  Education  Fellowship, 
Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Sur- 
vey Associates,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  National  Committee  on 
Housing,  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  and  the  National  Council  for 
Parent  Education. 

Information  Service 

More  than  thirty  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  child  welfare 
have  joined  together  to  set  up  a  Child 
Welfare  Information  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  federal  legislation  affecting 
the  health,  education,  employment  and 
general  welfare  of  children  and  young 
people.  The  service  is  issuing  frequent 
bulletins,  on  a  subscription  basis,  that 
summarize  all  bills  affecting  children  as 
they  are  introduced  into  Congress  and 
analyze  important  changes  in  administra- 
tive policies.  It  does  not  take  any  posi- 
tion for  or  against  the  bills  digested. 
President  of  the  organization  is  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Bernard  Locker  is  its  executive  secretary. 
Other  officers  are:  vice  presidents,  John 
Dewey,  professor  emeritus  of  Columbia 
University;  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
author;  Homer  Folks,  of  the  New  York 


State  Charities  Aid  Association;  Leonard 
Mayo,  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University; 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine;  secretary,  Gertrude 
Folks  Zimand,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  George  J.  Hecht 
of  Parents  Magazine. 

Infant  Care 

Reaffirming  its  policy  that  group 
care  is  not  satisfactory  for  infants,  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  has  recently 
made  several  recommendations  to  child 
caring  agencies  in  regard  to  children  un- 
der two.  It  urges  that:  decisions  as  to 
the  care  of  such  children  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  child's  needs;  effort  be  made 
to  preserve  for  the  child  his  right  to  have 
care  from  his  mother;  advisory  and 
counseling  service  be  made  available; 
foster  family  day  care  be  developed  for 
children  under  two  or  three  who  must 
be  separated  from  their  parents  for  part 
of  the  day ;  the  age  of  admission  to  group 
care  be  fixed  at  2l/2  to  3 ;  public  informa- 
tion be  developed  on  the  needs  of  young 
children  so  that  mothers  may  be  better 
informed  as  to  their  importance  to  their 
children.  The  bureau  maintains  that 
group  care  for  infants  results  in  "slower 
mental  development,  social  ineptness, 
weakened  initiative,  and  damage  to  the 
child's  future  capacity  to  form  satisfac- 
tory relationships." 


In  line  with  this  policy,  the  bureau  re- 
cently helped  set  up  a  foster  family  day- 
care  program  for  "under  twos"  in  the 
city  of  San  Diego  where  wives  of  service- 
men had  found  that  they  had  to  go  to 
work  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  live  in 
war  housing  projects.  Ninety-two  place- 
ments were  made  within  one  month,  all 
within  one  to  three  blocks  of  the  mother's 
home. 

Schools  and  Nurseries 

Public  schools  on  both  coasts  are 
going  in  for  programs  for  the  care  of  pre- 
school children,  according  to  recent  re- 
ports in  The  New  York  Times. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  educational  au- 
thorities have  set  up  a  training  center  for 
parents,  with  nursery-age  children  as  the 
testing  material.  Mothers  observe  the 
children  at  play,  taking  notes  on  their  ac- 
tions, which  are  later  explained  by  the 
director  in  terms  of  the  child's  growth 
and  development.  Educators  and  social 
workers  are  watching  the  experiment 
closely  in  an  effort  to  determine  its  effects 
on  family  life  in  the  community.  The 
project  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
San  Francisco  continuation  schools. 

In  New  York  City,  public  schools  will 
soon  be  opened  for  the  first  time  to  pre- 
school age  children  of  working  mothers. 
First  such  nursery  was  authorized  in  late 
December  in  a  vacant  annex  of  the  New- 
town  High  School.  Indications  are  that 
similar  projects  will  soon  be  set  up  in  at 
least  three  other  schools  in  neighborhoods 
where  such  facilities  are  badly  needed. 
The  move  to  open  the  schools  to  young 
children  came  after  a  survey  made  by  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  the  Wartime  Care 
of  Children  indicated  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  space  for  day  nurseries. 

"War  Prosperity" 

A  study  of  the  backgrounds  of 
the  eighty-one  children  enrolled  in  the 
Pilsen  War  Nursery  in  Chicago  has  in- 
dicated that  "war  prosperity  is  for  many 
working  people  not  frills  and  waste,  but 
simply  minimum  shelter  and  food,"  ac- 
cording to  Clifford  Manshardt,  director 
of  the  Bethlehem  Community  Center  in 
last  month's  issue  of  the  center's  news- 
letter, Out  of  Bethlehem.  The  study  re- 
veals that  the  majority  of  children  in  the 
nursery  come  from  families  with  at  least 
three  or  four  children.  They  live  in  four- 
room  apartments  with  a  median  rental 
of  $13.75  per  month — the  Chicago  Wel- 
fare Administration  lists  $25  as  the  essen- 
tial rental  for  a  four  person  family.  The 
wages  of  the  children's  fathers  range  from 
$120  to  $148  per  month — general  relief 
for  a  four  person  family  in  Chicago  is 
$112.10  and  does  not  include  transporta- 
tion, household  equipment,  medical  and 
dental  care  nor  insurance  premiums.  The 
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working  mothers,  who  in  many  instances 
are  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  are 
averaging  $85  per  month.  (See — "Where 
All  That  Money  Goes"— page  35.) 

In  Print 

Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems, a  quarterly  published  by  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Law,  devoted  a  re- 
cent issue  to  "Children  of  Divorced  Par- 
ents." The  volume  considers  not  only 


the  legal  aspects  of  custody  and  main- 
tenance but  also  the  social  and  psychiatric 
effects  of  divorce  on  children.  Among 
other  authors  are:  John  S.  Bradway,  di- 
rector of  the  Legal  Aid  Clinic,  Duke 
University;  Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  director 
of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Major  General  Jay  L. 
Benedict,  president  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Dependency  Board.  Price  $1  from 
the  university,  Durham,  N.  C. 


People  and  Things 


Two  organizations  concerned  with 
the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
tion recently  moved  toward  the  acquisition 
of  buildings  to  memorialize  men  who 
sought  unceasingly  to  convince  America  of 
its  responsibility  for  participating  in  plans 
for  world  security.  Late  in  December, 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  permanent 
headquarters  at  45  East  65  Street,  New 
York,  to  be  known  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
House.  The  building  will  provide  the 
foundation  with  enlarged  facilities  for  its 
expanding  library  and  with  meeting 
rooms  for  groups  concerned  with  inter- 
national affairs,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  May. 

Last  month,  Freedom  House  in  New 
York  opened  temporary  headquarters  for 
its  drive  to  raise  funds  for  a  Wendell 
Willkie  memorial  building.  Plans  are  to 
make  the  memorial  the  headquarters  of 
a  few  organizations  devoted  to  "the  ad- 
vancement of  those  purposes  which  were 
especially  close  to  Mr.  Willkie's  heart." 
The  size  of  the  building  acquired  and  the 
number  of  organizations  it  will  house  will 
depend  upon  the  sums  raised,  according 
to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  fund-raising  committee.  It  is  the 
committee's  hope  that  the  structure  may 
be  dedicated  by  October  8,  1945,  the  first 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Willkie's  death. 

Changes 

Again  answering  the  call  of  public 
service,  William  Haber  has  once  more 
obtained  leave  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, to  go  to  Washington  to  serve 
as  adviser  on  manpower  to  James  F. 
Byrnes,  director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Haber  was  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  in  charge  of  pro- 
gram and  policy  development. 

Aubrey  Williams,  former  head  of  the 
now  defunct  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion and  onetime  deputy  WPA  adminis- 
trator, last  month  was  nominated  by  the 
President  as  head  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  fill  the  vacancy 


created  two  months  previously  by  the 
resignation  of  Harry  Slattery. 

Bryn  J.  Hovde,  until  recently  adminis- 
trator of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Au- 
thority, is  now  chief  of  the  division  of 
cultural  relations,  Department  of  State. 

Virgil  Martin, .  for  the  past  year  as- 
sociate director  of  the  New  York  War 
Fund,  last  month  was  made  its  executive 
director  to  succeed  Percival  Dodge,  who 
recently  resigned. 

The  Community  Welfare  Council  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  secured  Laura 
Waggoner  to  be  its  associate  secretary. 
Mrs.  Waggoner,  onetime  director  of 
social  service  for  the  New  Mexico  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  went  to 
San  Antonio  in  1941  to  become  director 
of  the  USO-Travelers  Aid  Service  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  until  assuming 
her  new  position  last  month. 

Fellowship 

Another  fellowship  of  $1,000  for 
graduate  work  in  public  welfare  is  being 
offered  by  the  national  Delta  Gamma 
fraternity  for  the  year  1945-46  in  honor 
of  the  late  Grace  Abbott,  who  was  a 
member  of  Delta  Gamma  while  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Applica- 
tion is  open  to  any  woman  graduate  of 
an  accredited  American  college  or  uni- 
versity who  has  been  employed  in  the 
public  welfare  field  and  who  plans  to 
return  to  public  service.  The  scholarship 
may  be  used  at  any  accredited  school  of 
social  work.  Inquire  of  Mrs.  Florence 
H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn  Street, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  before  April  f. 

Deaths 

META  C.  MEISNER,  in  Chicago, 
late  in  December.  Since  1929,  Miss 
Meisner  had  been  headworker  at  Henry 
Booth  House,  a  social  settlement,  and 
previously  was  its  girls'  worker.  She  was 
well  known  for  her  distinguished  work 
in  intercultural  relations  through  the  stag- 
ing of  pageants  and  festivals  depicting 
the  customs  of  Chicago's  various  na- 
tionality groups.  She  was  a  member  of 
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the  consumer  interest  committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
of  the  Chicago  Consumer  Council. 

BIRD  STEIN  GANS,  in  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y.,  late  in  December,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Mrs.  Cans  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  which  she  led  as  president 
for  forty-one  years.  She  retired  from 
office  in  1938,  but  retained  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  association,  pioneer  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  of  parent  education. 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  late  last  month 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  while  en  route 
from  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Prominent 
Cincinnati  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
Cincinnati  Planning  Commission,  Mr. 
Bettman  was  a  nationally  known  au- 
thority on  regional  and  city  planning. 
During  the  Hoover  administration,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  City  Planning  of  the  President's 
conference  on  home  building  and  owner- 
ship. In  1933,  he  served  as  legal  adviser 
to  President  Roosevelt's  commission  to 
develop  the  Tennessee  River  Valley,  out 
of  which  grew  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. One  of  his  last  public  appear- 
ances was  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
in  early  January  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 


(In   axstnrring   advertisements   please   mention    SURVEY   MIDMONTHLY) 
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PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMFSICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  tht  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world  Put  il  in  your 
lii.rary.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
N'ew  York  19,  X.  V. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures^ 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  S 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC.  AGENCY, 
64  West  48th  Street,  New  York.  Wise. 
7-4961.  A  professional  bureau  specializing 
in  fund-raising,  group  work,  institutional, 
casework  and  medical  social  work  posi- 
tions 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  trained  and  ex- 
perienced social  worker,  desires  administrative 
position.  8098  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  young  man,  ten  years'  experi- 
ence welfare  work,  well  equipped  education  and 
experience  handling  people;  public  speaker.  Now 
employed  large  national  organization,  wishes  new 
opportunity,  New  York  or  vicinity  preferred. 
8097  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT,  fifteen  years'  experience,  de- 
sires challenging  opportunity  in  hospital  or  teach- 
ing field.  8092  Survey. 

TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  WORKER  in  boys' 
work  field  available  in  near  future — capable, 
adaptable.  Northeast.  8086  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  GARDENER  Degree 
Horticulture,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Green- 
houses, Poultry,  able  ran  truck  garden,  instruct- 
ing, course  Rehabilitation,  Columbia,  wants  inter- 
esting all  year  round  position,  excellent  references. 
8089  Survey. 

MAN,  35,  master's  degree,  13  years'  experience  in 
case  work  and  administration  seeks  executive  po- 
sition— juvenile  court,  institution  or  social  agency 
Approximate  salary  $4000.  8101  Survey. 

MATURE  WOMAN,  skilled  in  case  work  treat- 
ment, background  supervision  and  executive  work 
(psychiatric),  seeks  right  job — probably  new  ven- 
ture— with  strong  board.  Perhaps  specialized 
case  load  arid  some  supervision.  With  jobs  plen- 
tiful, will  look  to  pleasing  climate.  East  of 
Mississippi  preferred.  8102  Survey. 

WOMAN  of  training  and  experience,  desires  per- 
manent position  as  Superintendent  of  ln.stiiutn.ti 
College  or  scacoast  town  preferred.  Minimum 
salary  $225  month.  8104  Survey. 

WANTED:      Position     in     welfare     institution     01 

agency     by     experienced     woman     executive     with 

tcr's  Degree  in  Personnel  and  Social  Sciences. 

Seventeen     years     experience     with     group     work 

agency  in  large  city.     8103   Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

FULL  TIME  Boys  Athletic  Director  to  replace 
present  part  time  worker  for  Community  Center. 
Poughkcepsie,  New  York.  Write  Rockwood 
Jenkins,  Executive  Director.  Lincoln  Center 

WANTED:    A    couple    for    resident    position — Boys 
I  Jormitory.       Must     be    able    to    super1, 
work,    recreational    activities,    direct    the    c<<i 
of   the   boys.      There  are   housekeeping  duties    en 
tailed.      For   full   details   write   to   Superintendent. 
Friendship    House,    20f)0    Adams    Avenue,    Scran 
ton   9,    Pa. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


MATRON— at    Children's   Convalescent    Hospital    at 
seaside;    Protestant,    female,   not   over   45   years   of 
age.      Supervision    of    Institution    and    help.      Full 
maintenance     provided.       State     salary     ex] 
8100   Survey. 

FAMILY  SERVICE  BUREAU.  Miami,  Florida, 
needs  trained  case  worker  with  sound  social 
psychiatric  orientation  to  work  particularly  with 
returning  veterans.  Write  Director.  8091  Survey. 

WANTED:  Catholic  Charities  or  Child  Welfart 
Worker.  Must  have  graduate  training.  Appl> 
Catholic  Charities.  418  N.  25th  Street,  Omaha  2 
Nebraska. 

WANTED:  MEN  CAMP  LEADERS— TEACH- 
ERS, as  Counselors  in  a  co-educational  so-called 
"progressive"  camp.  Single  or  married,  with  or 

(without  children,  if  one  and  all  are  capable  of, 
and  interested  in,  sharing  the  responsibilities  for 
the  continued  development  of  a  sound  guidance 
program  in  a  truly  cooperative,  democratic  camp 
community,  for  the  summer  of  1945.  8056  Survey. 


HEAD  CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  man  or 
woman,  professionally  trained  and  experienced,  in 
large  New  England  Family  Agency  serving 
Armed  Forces  and  Veterans.  Salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  ability.  Give  full  de- 
tails. 8094  Survey. 


WANTED:  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
AGENCY.  St.  Louis,  high  standards,  interested 
in  psychosomatic  developments,  needs  a  qualified 
case  work  supervisor  and  three  case  workers 
8096  Survey. 

SPECIAL  WORKER — in  Jewish  multiple  service 
case  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  communit} 
organization  and  interpretation.  Salary  rangr 
$2400  to  $3500.  7986  Survey. 

CASE  CONSULTANT  in  Jewish  Case  Work 
Agency  rendering  family  and  child  placement 
services.  Responsible  for  program  of  staff  develop- 
ment and  some  administrative  duties.  Profession 
ally  trained  and  experienced  person  desired 
Salary  range  $3600  to  $4500.  8090  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER— Director  of  Community  Ac- 
tivities with  Jewish  Community  Council  in  inter- 
mediate Midwestern  community.  Excellent  oppor 
tunity  for  community  organization.  Salary  range 
$2700-$3200.  8087  Survey. 

TWO  CASE  WORKERS  for  child  and  family  work 
in  rapidly  expanding  Lutheran  agency  in  Eastern 
city.  Requirements :  Master's  Degree  or  one  year 
training  plus  experience.  Salary  range:  $1800 
$2400.  8083  Survey. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male,  New  York  State  resi 
dents.  Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City. 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  754%  war  emergenc> 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director,  Box  1679. 
Albany,  New  York. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Medical  social  worker;  new  ]iro- 
gram  for  cardiac  cases ;  preferably  someone  who 
has  completed  year  of  recognized  graduate  study 
in  social  work  with  two  years'  experience  in 
medical  program :  $3240.  (b)  Psychiatric  social 
worker;  rehabilitation  clinic  for  World  War  II 
veterans;  Pacific  Coast.  (c)  Medical  social 
worker  to  take  entire  charge  of  department  in 
hospital  of  medium  size;  duties  consist  of  com- 
plete charge  of  admission  of  welfare  pant-tits  and 
making  necessary  arrangements  with  the  various 
welfare  organizations;  must  be  capable  executive; 
college  town,  East;  salary  flexible  but  not  less 
lhan  $200  including  meals.  (d)  Social  worker; 
teaching  hospital  of  600  beds ;  duties  confined 
largely  tcvpsychiatric  and  pediatric  c:is,s.  SG2-1, 
Hurneire  T>.iison.  Director.  The  Medical  Bureau, 
1'almolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WE  SERVE  as  a  confidential  clearing  houst 
through  which  social  worker*,  executives  am- 
agencies  everywhere  can  pet  in  direct  touch  with 
one  another  quickly  and  at  surprisingly  small 
cost.  A  $3.00  registration  fef  t<-  Soth  employer* 
and  applicants  is  our  only  charge.  No  com 
missions!  Just  tell  us  what  kind  of  situation  you 
are  qualified  for,  location  you  would  consider, 
etc.,  or  give  us  complete  details  about  the  posi- 
tion you  have  open.  After  careful  crossmatching. 
employers  descriptions  are  mailed  to  all  potential 
candidates.  Those  interested  then  apply  direct 
to  employers  on  special  forms  we  furnish.  Don't 
run  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  very  position  or 
applicant  you  might  be  most  interested  in !  Take 
advantage  of  the  increased  selection  our  low  fees 
and  streamlined  service  creates.  Central  ReKiMry 
Service,  109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus  9,  Ohio 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations   (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director; 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine. 
Public  Nursing. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbriilgt- :  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,   N.   Y.   City.     WA  9  6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9   A.M.    to    1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8   P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  it- 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU.  122 
Kast  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work 
ers  and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


Is  your 

organization 

listed  in 

the  Survey's 

Directory  of 

Social  Agencies? 

If  not — 

why  not  ? 

Rates 

Are 

Reasonable 
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Put  upon  for 
\ears  by  "expert"  social 
work  interpreters,  a 
caseworker  friend  of 
ours  had  developed  a 
very  bad  case  of  "termi- 
nology neurosis."  Complete  cure  came 
recently,  at  a  prosperous  rural  social 
gathering,  when  from  the  lips  of  ex- 
pert agriculturists  she  heard  fall  such 
phrases  as  "phosphorous  fixation"  and 
"fertilizer  response." 

GOING  UP 

January's  army  venereal  disease 
rate  was  45  per  1,000,  in  contrast  to  26 
per  1,000  in  1943.  While  statistical  tech- 
nicalities partly  account  for  the  higher 
rate,  a  real  rise  has  been  under  way  for  a 
number  of  months.  Explanations  include 
the  facts  that  men  have  been  away  from 
their  families  for  a  longer  time;  the 
army's  discontinuance  of  punitive  meas- 
ures; general  knowledge  that  rapid  treat- 
ment is  readily  available ;  the  human 
tendency  to  "let  down"  when  there's  good 
war  news.  Significant  facts  are  that  40 
percent  of  infections  are  acquired  by  men 
on  furlough,  with  particularly  high  rates 
among  those  on  leave  from  battle  areas. 

COMMUNITIES  TAKE  NOTICE 

A  Cincinnati  by-product  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly's  membership  campaign 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaign  results.  This  is  the 
birth  of  an  idea  that  circulation  of  the 
Survey  publications  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  community's  own  educational  and 
public  relations  program.  A  strong  com- 
mittee, headed  by  M.  Edith  Campbell, 
chairman;  Otto  W.  Davis,  secretary;  and 
Thomas  J.  Kiphart,  treasurer;  is  can- 
vassing a  well  selected  prospect  list  of 
2,000.  Professionals  are  asked  to  become 
subscribers — or  members;  laymen  to  be- 
come members — or  subscribers.  A  few 
key  people  are  beini;  solicited  for  con- 


tributing memberships  in  larger  amounts. 
Credit  for  seeing  that  systematic  coverage 
among  community  leaders  would  increase 
the  Survey  Aliditionthly's  local  educa- 
tional usefulness  goes  to  Glenn  Wood 
(see  page  92),  and  Otto  Davis  (originally 
appointed  joint  chairman  of  the  Mitl- 
inonthly's  membership  campaign  in  Cin- 
cinnati) bolstered  by  advice  and  counsel 
from  C.  M.  Bookman. 

Survey  Associates  believes  this  idea  will 
catch  on.  And  so  we  announce  with 
pleasure  the  addition  to  our  staff  of 
Dorothy  Putney,  as  field  representative. 
With  a  background  in  public  welfare,  ad- 
vertising, and  newspaper  work,  she  will 
give  organizing  service  to  communities 
desiring  to  make  plans  for  securing  a  truly 
representative  Survey  readership.  At  the 
moment  she's  working  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  with  a  committee  organized  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rev.  Richard  P.  Morton. 

FIGURE  WORK 

We  suspect  Elbert  Hooker  had 
fun  writing  "Figures,  Fantasies  and 
Facts"  (see  page  70).  Packed  full  of 
chuckles — and  common  sense — his  article 
suggests  that  statisticians  not  only  need  to 
know  how  to  count,  but  also  what  they're 
counting.  As  research  secretary  of  the 
Houston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Mr. 
Hooker  has  two  projects  under  way  which 
he  thinks  may  turn  up  material  of  general 
interest— one  on  delinquency,  the  other  on 
divorce. 

BOSSES'  REFLECTION 

Chicago  Welfare  Administration 
managers  probably  expected  to  see  a  red 
face  or  so  when  they  decided  to  mirror 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  employes. 
Perhaps  their  anticipations  were  realized, 
although  the  250  employes  who  anonym- 
ously answered  twenty-four  questions 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  think  their  bosses 


were  doing  pretty  well.  At  any  rate,  the 
experiment  in  "employe  participation" 
turned  up  many  good  ideas  that  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  (see  page  77). 

LION  AND  LAMB 

It  looks  as  though  private  life  in- 
surance interests  were  finding  the  Social 
Security  Board  a  very  comfortable  bed- 
fellow. Conclusions  of  two  of  the  coun- 
try's most  influential  insurance  groups 
parallel  many  of  the  board's  own  recom- 
mendations for  congressional  action  (see 
page  86). 

LEADERSHIP  NEEDED 

Over  2,500  visitors  have  dropped 
in  on  the  New  York  Veterans  Service 
Center,  during  the  past  year,  to  find  out 
how  it  operates.  They've  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  from  Canada, 
China,  South  America,  and  elsewhere 
abroad.  Civic  clubs,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions, 
legislators,  and  at  least  one  governor  have 
been  represented  in  the  list.  Lewis  Ben- 
nett, the  center's  director,  points  to  his 
Hood  of  visitors  as  evidence  that  some  na- 
tional agency  is  needed  to  set  standards, 
give  advice  about  organization,  operation, 
technical  methods,  personnel,  and  the  like. 
Intake  at  the  New  York  center  is  now 
running  about  1,200  per  month. 

CAMPAIGN  NOTES 

Late  starters  in  Survey  MiJ- 
monthly's  membership  campaign  were 
Virginia,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Leslie 
C.  Foster,  executive  secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
Texas,  under  T.  L.  Swander,  San  An- 
tonio community  chest  executive.  Both 
states  are  doing  well. 

At  the  instance  of  James  Bamford, 
chest  executive  of  Reading.  Pa.,  a  local 
foundation  appropriated  money  for  forty- 
two  joint  subscriptions  to  Survey  (iniphlc 
anil  Survey  Midmnnthly  to  be  sent  to  the 


In  March  Survey  Graphic 

"Without  a  Country" 

by   Joseph    P.    Chamberlain 
Aladdin's    Wonderful   Lamp 

by   Waldemar   Jiaempffert 
Full   Employment: 

I.  A  British  Plan 

by   Maxwell  S.   Stewart 

II.  An    American    Bill 

by   Leon   J.    Keyserling 
What  Shall  We  Do  About  Germany? 

by  James   T.  Shotivell 
Statesmen    Discover    Medical    Care 

by  Michael  M.  Davis 


members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
community  chest  and  of  the  council  of 
social  agencies,  and  to  the  chest's  budget 
committee.  The  community  chest  will  re- 
new the  subscriptions  next  year  "granting 
that  the  Survey  proves  itself  of  sufficient 
value  to  warrant  the  expense,"  according 
to  Mr.  Bamford. 

LABOR  SAVING 

Hardworking  union  members 
don't  have  much  time  to  ring  agency  door- 
bells. So  experiments  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  find  the  right  agency  for  the 
right  service  when  needed,  have  been  one 
result  of  closer  labor-social  work  coopera- 
tion (see  page  91).  Watch  future  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  issues  for  more  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  this  subject. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

Except  in  the  park  services,  recrea- 
tion has  never  been  much  regarded  as  a 
responsibility  for  the  so-called  "higher 
levels"  of  government.  Significant  there- 
fore is  the  present  move  for  state  recrea- 
tion commissions  or  departments.  Bills 
calling  for  permanent  state  set-ups  have 
been  introduced  in  fourteen  state  legisla- 


tures— several  with  good  chance  of  pas- 
sage. Recommended  budgets  range  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000— executives'  salaries 
from  $4,000  to  10,000. 

INTEGRATED  PERSONALITY 

As  a  gardener,  John  Reimers  has 
had  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground.  As  a 
painter,  he  knows  something  about  "per- 
spective." As  a  cabinet  maker,  he's  ac- 
quired respect  for  competent  craftsman- 
ship, and  as  the  father  of  three  children, 
he's  quite  at  hqme  with  the  American 
family.  All  of  which,  no  doubt,  helps  ac- 
count for  the  breadth  and  discernment  of 
his  approach  to  the  complicated — and  con- 
troversial— problem  of  training  for  social 
work  (see  "Training  for  Practice,"  page 
73).  Fortunately,  his  nostalgia  for 
the  farm  lands  of  Nebraska,  from  which 
he  comes,  has  never  quite  caught  up  with 
his  deep  interest  in  teaching  social  work — 
at  the  School  of  Social  Administration  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

BABY  SHORTAGE 

Currently,  more  people  want  to 
adopt  babies  than  there  are  babies  who 
need  to  be  adopted.  Maud  Morlock 
doesn't  like  the  term  "black  market,"  but 
neither  does  she  like  the  "independent," 
even  though  "well  meaning"  baby  placers 
who  are  cutting  corners  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  this  precious  human  commodity 
(see  "Babies  on  the  Market,"  page  67). 

EDITORIAL  BONERS 

Editors  of  Survey  Midmontkly 
learned  last  month  that  the  theory  of  so- 
cial work  cooperation  can  be  carried  al- 
together too  far!  We  did  just  that  when, 
without  so  much  as  "by  your  leave,"  we 
erroneously  placed  David  Danzig,  author 


of  "The  Man  Who  Will  Come  Home,' 
on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services.  Angry  letters  testify  to 
the  host  of  his  friends  who  know,  just  as 
well  as  we,  that  he's  the  director  of  pro- 
gram services  of  the  USO.  Reasonable 
explanation — too  much  concern  with  the 
looks  of  our  new  format,  and  too  little 
with  its  contents. 

In  these  columns  last  month  we  re- 
ferred to  Mary  W.  Housman  as  a  student 
of  the  "School  of  Social  Work,  George 
Washington  University" — an  error  on 
our  part.  Actually,  Mrs.  Housman  is 
studying  at  the  George  Warren  Brown 
Department  of  Social  Work,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

CHATTER 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  engaged  in  a  six  months'  survey 
of  the  relationship  of  its  program  to  public 
recreation  services.  Dr.  Helen  V.  Davis  is 
directing  the  study.  .  .  .  Resolving  a  long 
controversy,  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  has  officially  adopted  the 
red  feather  as  a  national  campaign  sym- 
bol. ...  In  the  late  spring.  Channels, 
publication  of  the  National  Publicity 
Council  for  Health  and  Welfare,  will 
bring  out  a  special  issue  on  the  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures  as  a  social  work  publicity 
medium.  .  .  .  Army  and  navy  authorities 
may  add  welfare  and  recreation  courses  to 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  curricula.  .  .  . 
Educators  fear  that  day  care  centers  and 
extended  school  programs  will  be  dropped 
when  federal  funds  cease. 
.  .  .  The  National  Nursing  Council  for 
War  Service  approves  the  principle  of 
selective  service  for  nurses,  but  thinks 
legislation  is  also  needed  to  protect  civilian 
nursing  needs. 
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Babies  on  the  Market 


This  Child  and  Others 

Can  be  Protected  from 

Unwise  Adoption 

says 
MAUD  MORLOCK 

of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 


Dorothy  Rolph  photo 


ARE  babies  really  being  sold  in 
"black  markets"  in  these  United  States 
today?  The  answer  is  "yes,"  if  by  that 
popularly  used  phrase  we  mean  the  pass- 
ing of  money  between  adopting  parents 
and  individuals  who  know  of  babies  avail- 
able for  adoption.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  an  outright  "sale,"  and  whether  any- 
one involved  in  the  transaction  makes  a 
"profit,"  is  something  for  lawyers  to 
argue.  Plenty  of  cases  of  independent 
placements  involving  a  money  considera- 
tion are  known  to  social  agencies.  But 
the  fact  that  babies  are  bought  on  a  cash 
basis  is  not  the  only  shocking  fact  in 
adoption  practices  in  many  states. 

The  term  "black  market"  usually  im- 
plies illegal  transactions.  Therefore,  the 
various  kinds  of  free  lance  baby  placement 
cannot  precisely  be  termed  "black  mar- 
keting," for  some  states  do  not  have  laws 
or  social  practices  to  prevent  this  indis- 
criminate passing  around  of  unprotected 
infants  nor  to  see  that  they  get  a  square 
deal.  The  shocking  fact  that  any  state 
should  fail  to  care  for  its  most  helpless 
citizens  is  certainly  a  black  mark  against 
the  nation's  record  of  human  conservation. 

Price,  profit,  and  service  fees  are  only 
symptomatic  of  the  real  evil — carelessness 
in  the  planless,  thoughtless  handing 
around  of  babies  who  have  no  families. 
Many  of  the  transactions  are  engineered 
not  by  traffickers  in  human  beings,  but 
by  well-intentioned  persons  who  want  to 
help  someone — a  friend,  patient,  or  client 
— get  a  baby  for  his  home  or,  perhaps, 
to  befriend  a  highly  distressed  unmarried 
mother.  Although  the  motive  is  well- 
intentioned,  the  results  may  be  as  dis- 


astrous to  the  child  as  from  a  profit 
motivated  sale.  In  between  the  well-in- 
tentioned and  the  sinister  transactions  are 
those  in  which  good  intentions  are  blurred 
by  some  small  "consideration."  Often  un- 
fair pressure  is  put  on  the  natural  mother 
at  the  time  of  her  baby's  birth,  when  she 
should  not  have  to  make  a  life-changing 
decision. 

No  matter  what  the  motive,  these  pri- 
vately arranged-  baby  transactions  flourish 
on  the  same  combination  of  factors — the 
scarcity  of  babies  available  for  adoption, 
the  stigma  placed  by  society  on  mother- 
hood without  marriage,  and  the  fact  that 
too  many  girls  who  are  illegitimately 
pregnant  fail  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
social  services. 

Interest  in  Adoption 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  baby  market  or  to  judge  accurately 
whether  it  is  on  the  increase.  No  nation- 
wide figures  on  adoption  exist,  and  some 
states  compile  no  such  statistics. 

There  has  always  been,  of  course,  a 
steady  flow  of  prospective  adoptive  parents 
whose  motives  cannot  be  questioned.  They 
are  couples  well  qualified  for  parenthood 
who  have  tried  to  have  a  child  of  their 
own  and  have  had  a  competent  medical 
opinion  that  this  is  probably  impossible. 
Adoption  is  a  logical  answer  to  their  de- 
sire for  a  child.  They  will  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  child  genuinely  at  heart. 

In  some  places,  however,  the  demand 
for  babies  for  adoption  has  obviously  been 
on  the  increase.  Child  placing  agencies 
feel  its  pressure  and  independent  placers 
undoubtedly  feel  it  also.  Some  of  the  rea- 


sons for  the  current  interest  grows  out 
of  the  war.  People  have  more  money 
with  which  to  bring  up  children.  Many 
young  service  wives  who  think  or  know 
that  they  cannot  bear  children  envy  their 
friends  who  are  with  child  or  already 
have  young  children.  They  themselves 
are  lonely  without  their  husbands.  The 
idea  of  adopting  a  child  spreads  easily 
among  them.  Back  of  some  of  the  desire 
of  these  young  women  to  adopt  a  child 
at  this  time,  when  death  of  young  men  is 
part  of  everyone's  consciousness,  may  be 
the  same  instinct  for  continuation  of  the 
human  race  as  is  behind  having  one's 
own  child.  There  may  also  be  all  sorts 
of  personal  reasons  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  generation  that  would  now 
be  establishing  new  families  and  homes 
is  disrupted  from  this  normal  practice  by 
the  enormous  upheaval  of  war. 

Cast  of  Characters 

The  cast  of  characters  in  the  adoption 
drama  is  large: 

The  child  should  hold  the  center  of 
the  stage.  His  whole  future  is  at  stake. 
He  should  be  protected  from  unnecessary 
separation  from  his  parents,  from  adop- 
tion by  people  unfit  to  have  responsibility 
for  rearing  a  child,  and  from  interference 
of  his  natural  parents  after  he  has  been 
happily  established  in  his  adoptive  home. 
This  last  risk  is  a  danger  he  faces  if  his 
real  parents  have  some  legal  claim  be- 
i-ausc  of  defects  in  the  adoption  procedure. 

The  natural  parents  may  be  a  recently 
bereaved  husband  or  wife,  or  may  be  un- 
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married.  They  should  be  protected  from 
losing  their  child  through  hurried  de- 
cisions made  under  special  strain  and 
anxiety.  The  unmarried  mother  usually 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  decision  about  the 
child's  future,  with'  the  father  playing 
an  all  too  minor  role.  Most  unmarried 
mothers  are  young,  perhaps  too  young  to 
make  competent  judgments,  particularly 
in  time  of  emotional  upheaval.  Forty- 
six  percent  of  the  unmarried  mothers  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
1942  were  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

The  adoptive  parents  are  all  kinds  of 
persons  with  all  kinds  of  motives,  includ- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  a  genuine  interest  in 
bringing  up  a  child.  Their  suitability 
should  be  judged  by  their  potentiality  for 
good  parenthood  for  a  particular  child, 
not  by  their  inherited  wealth,  education, 
success,  fame,  nor  their  effective  pressure 
methods.  They  should  be  protected  from 
taking  responsibility  for  a  child  about 
whose  heredity  or  potentialities  they 
know  nothing,  and  from  later  disturbance 
of  their  relationship  to  him  by  natural 
parents. 

The  independent  placers,  are  free 
lancers  who  arrange  for  new  parents  with- 
out benefit  of  professional  child  place- 
ment advice.  Among  them  are  black 
marketeers  who  "sell"  children  for 
"profit."  In  contrast,  are  the  well-mean- 
ing baby  placers,  including  representatives 
of  the  most  valued  groups  in  the  com- 
munity —  hospitals,  physicians,  nurses, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  housewives. 
Usually  they  have  no  realization  of  the 
damage  they  can  do  to  their  own  "clients," 
as  well  as  to  the  baby.  But  an  ill-advised 
placement  can  bring  life-long  tragedy  to 
a  child  as  well  as  to  his  adoptive  parents. 

Social  workers,  know  how  dangerous 
to  the  child  independent  placement  is. 
But  they  are  not  all  fully  aware  of  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  Sound  protective 
procedures  must  be  instituted  to  prevent 
indiscriminate  child  placement  by  "any- 
one." The  public  interest  in  "baby  black 
markets"  aroused  by  newspapers  and 
magazines  presents  a  golden  opportunity 
for  conducting  a  campaign  to  obtain  legal 
safeguards  against  loose  adoption  pro- 
cedures. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

Social  workers  will  have  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  building  strong  protection.  A 
three-point  program  of  action  might  be 
followed:  educating  the  public  on  what 
is  involved  when  children  are  placed  for 
life;  obtaining  sound  legislation  to  pro- 
vide and  finance  good  placement  pro- 
cedures; adjusting  the  programs  of  social 


agencies  to  the  task,  of  changing  the  situa- 
tion— revolutionizing  them  if  necessary. 

Social  agencies  must  make  a  significant 
point  clear  to  the  public.  They  must 
somehow  put  across  the  fact  that  child 
welfare  is  a  profession,  as  are  medicine 
and  the  law,  and  requires,  as  they  do, 
high  standards  of  personnel  and  adminis- 
tration. No  one  unqualified  in  this  work 
should  attempt  to  select  new  parents  for 
a  child  any  more  than  he  would  try  to 
practice  in  the  other  professions. 

An  indication  of  the  misunderstanding 
of  what  is  involved,  on  the  part  of  an- 
other profession,  many  of  whose  members 
take  part  in  adoptions,  is  a  statement  in 
one  of  its  professional  periodicals:  "The 
chances  are  that  a  home  with  disharmony, 
'ack  of  emotional  adjustment,  or  unstable 
individuals  will  not  seek  to  adopt  a 
child."  What  evidence  the  child  placing 
agencies  have  of  the  contrary!  Out  of 
just  such  disharmony  and  instability  come 
many  of  the  requests  for  children  and 
many  of  the  complaints  against  social 
agencies  for  not  supplying  them. 

A  public  agency  responsible  for  in- 
vestigating adoption  petitions  in  a  com- 
munity with  a  population  of  some  900,000 
made  eighty  unfavorable  recommendations 
in  reporting  on  648  adoptive  homes  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  In  fifty-two  of 
the  eighty  adverse  reports  the  basic  rea- 
son was  the  unfitness  of  adoptive  parents 
for  bringing  up  a  child.  The  specific  rea- 
sons were:  unstable  marriage;  adoptive 
parents  who  were  morally,  mentally  or 
physically  unfit,  not  married,  or  financially 
unable  to  support  a  child.  The  records 
of  child  placement  agencies  contain  many 
illustrations  of  applications  from  such 
persons.  Many  more  couples  unsuitable 
for  parenthood  patronize  the  independent 
placers. 

Social  workers  must  help  the  public 
realize  that  the  fight  for  better  practices 
is  not  a  struggle  between  opposing  profes- 
sional groups  for  control  of  placement, 
but  a  struggle  to  protect  a  highly  vulner- 
able group — young  children  about  to  be 
turned  over  to  new  parents.  The  public 
must  be  helped  to  understand  that  adop- 
tion is  virtually  irrevocable,  for  it  is  the 
conferring  of  parenthood  in  a  relationship 
as  permanent  as  though  the  child  had  been 
born  into  the  family.  As  such,  an  adop- 
tion should  not  be  brought  about  until 
all  factors  have  been  considered  and  a 
satisfactory  background  for  the  child's 
life  has  been  assured,  as  definitely  as 
possible. 

Many  social  agencies  arc  already  work- 
ing to  improve  their  public  relations  with 
sonic  of  the  groups  listed  in  our  cast  of 
characters.  They  are  trying  to  win  the 
full  understanding  and  confidence  of  pro- 
fessional groups  closely  linked  with  adop- 
tions. One  child  placing  agency  in  a 


large  city  recently  assigned  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  make  contacts  with  physicians  and 
their  professional  societies  and  explain  the 
work  of  adoption  agencies.  She  will  at- 
tempt to  encourage  physicians  to  use  the 
agency's  services  for  any  patient  who 
wishes  to  adopt  a  child  or  who  wishes  to 
place  a  child  in  adoption.  The  agency 
has  met  with  a  cooperative  response  in 
the  initial  stages  of  this  liaison  work. 

Legislation  and  Procedure* 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  states 
have  adoption  laws  that  approximate  the 
standards  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  as  essential  to  adequate  pro- 
tection. Although  forty  states  have  within 
the  last  five  years  improved  their  adoption 
legislation  in  some  respects,  adequate  legal 
safeguards  and  related  procedures  are  still 
not  generally  provided. 

Under  these  conditions  ot  inadequate 
control  or  complete  lack  of  control,  the 
baby  markets  have  inevitably  developed. 
Some  states  or  cities  have  developed  a 
reputation  for  easy  and  quick  acquisition 
of  babies  by  would-be  adoptive  parents. 
They  attract  residents  of  other  states, 
among  them  many  who  cannot  meet  the 
standards  required  for  adoption  in  their 
own  states.  In  one  state  (where  a  legis- 
lative campaign  is  now  going  on),  a 
couple  or  even  a  single  person  can  obtain 
a  child  from  a  hospital  or  through  any 
free  lancer,  complete  the  adoption  within 
a  few  hours,  and  disappear  across  the 
state  line  out  of  the  state's  jurisdiction. 

What  kind  of  legislation  will  cut  away 
the  foundations  of  these  and  other  harm- 
ful practices?  According  to  "Essentials 
of  Adoption  Law  and  Procedures,"  re- 
cently released  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  right  Of  the 
natural  parents,  and  the  security  of  the 
adopting  parents  can  be  safeguarded  by 
observance  of  the  following  principles: 

"(1)  Adoption  proceedings  should  be 
before  a  court  accustomed  to  handling 
children's  cases,  in  the  locality  or  state 
where  the  petitioners  for  adoption  reside 
or  are  known;  (2)  the  court  should  have 
the  benefit  of  study  and  recommendations 
by  the  state  welfare  department  in  every 
proposed  child  adoption.  This  depart- 
ment should  be  made  a  party  to  every 
adoption  proceeding  or  at  least  should 
have  the  right  to  appear  at  the  hearing; 
(3)  consent  to  adoption  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  natural  parents,  or,  if 
their  parental  rights  have  been  legally 
relinquished  or  terminated,  from  a  person 
in  agency  having  legal  responsibility  for 
the  child  and  the  right  to  consent  to  adop- 
tion ;  (4)  court  hearings  should  be  closed 
to  the  public  and  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  records  should  be  assured;  (5)  a 
period  of  residence  in  the  adoption  home, 
preferably  of  one  year,  should  be  required 
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prior  to  issuance  of  the  final  adoption 
decree,  so  that  the  suitability  of  the  adop- 
tion may  be  determined;  (6)  provision 
should  be  made  for  removal  of  children 
from  homes  found  to  be  unsuitable,  and 
for  their  care  and  guardianship  after  re- 
moval; (7)  safeguards  should  be  pro- 
vided in  related  laws,  such  as  those  affect- 
ing relinquishment  of  parental  rights, 
regulation  of  child  placing  services,  and 
determination  of  guardianship  and  cus- 
tody of  the  child,  to  assure  in  all  such 
matters,  as  well  as  in  the  adoption  pro- 
ceedings, the  welfare  of  the  child  and 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parents." 

Relinquishment  of  the  Child 

Many  who  are  writing  about  abolish- 
ing "baby  markets"  count  too  heavily  on 
a  new  or  revised  state  adoption  law  to 
solve  the  difficulties.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  in 
the  new  home  that  the  law  begins  to 
operate. 

The  important  step  of  severance  of 
parental  rights  often  conies  before  that. 
Much  confusion  exists  under  present  laws 
as  to  what  actions  constitute  the  termina- 
tion of  these  rights.  Various  informal 
ways  of  voluntarily  relinquishing  parental 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  permitted 
in  different  states.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau advocates  legislation  providing'  that 
no  transfer  of  rights  in  a  child  shall  be 
valid  and  binding  without  judicial  sanc- 
tion. Such  legislation  should  also  make 
it  clear  that  "consent  to  adoption"  does 
not  terminate  the  parental  relationship 
nor  give  another  person  the  rights  that 
can  be  obtained  only  through  legal 
guardianship  or  adoption  proceedings.  The 
state  welfare  department  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  investigation  and  report 
to  the  court  in  the  transfer  of  parental 
rights. 


Many  adoption  placements  detrimental 
to  the  child  result  from  the  mother's  sign- 
ing in  blank  a  consent  to  adoption,  usually 
without  proper  consideration  of  what  is 
involved,  and  sometimes  under  duress. 
These  releases  often  not  only  violate  the 
mother's  legal  rights  but  may  eventually 
bring  about  difficulties  for  the  adoptive 
parents. 

When  parents  are  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing a  child,  it  is  advisable  that  all 
rights  in  him,  including  the  right  to  con- 
sent to  adoption,  be  given  to  an  agency. 
When  an  unmarried  mother  is  involved 
this  action  protects  the  future  security  of 
the  adoptive  home,  for  the  identity  of  the 
adoptive  parents  can  be  concealed  from 
her. 

The  state  discharges  its  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  its  people  through  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  branches. 
In  the  adoption  legislation  and  procedures 
being  developed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  state  department  of  welfare 
is,  as  an  executive  branch,  being  given  a 
more  and  more  dominant  role.  The  de- 
partment is  the  expression  of  the  state's 
social  interest  in  its  children.  It  has  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  in  improving 
standards  for  care  of  children  and  in  de- 
veloping, extending,  and  strengthening 
services  to  children  under  both  state  and 
local  auspices.  It  is  the  logical  defender 
of  the  child  deprived  of  its  parents  and 
the  child  about  to  be  relinquished  by  its 
parents. 

In  the  situations  surrounding  adop- 
tions, the  local  community  is  the  scene  of 
action.  Here  must  be  developed  the  ser- 
vices for  the  child  and  both  sets  of  parents. 
"A  child  welfare  worker  in  every  county" 
is  a  goal  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  child 
adoption.  When  the  goal  is  finally 
reached,  the  state  department  of  welfare 
can  work  through  a  network  of  services 


covering  all  local  units  to  protect  the  un- 
married mother  and  her  child.  Many  of 
these  girls  now  leave  their  own  small  com- 
munities for  cities  because  they  know  of 
no  one  at  home  from  whom  they  can  seek 
advice. 

A  Dynamic  Program 

In  campaigning  for  an  adoption  law 
and  procedures  having  to  do  with  child 
placement,  it  is  well  to  design  the  law 
to  fit  the  actual  situation  in  a  state.  A 
law  effective  in  one  state  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  another. 

Social  agencies  must  deepen  and  widen 
their  services  in  response  to  the  unmar- 
ried mothers'  need  for  a  chance  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  future  of  their  babies. 
Can  these  agencies  study  their  programs 
and  find  ways  to  finance  necessary  re- 
visions? Can  they  do  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  vigorous  com- 
petitors of  independent  placers? 

Some  agencies,  especially  those  for  un- 
married mothers,  may  have  to  revolu- 
tionize their  services.  They  will  have  to 
abandon  set  ways  that  are  out  of  keeping 
with  modern  knowledge  and  methods.  To 
offset  the  coercion  now  frequently  used 
on  unwed  girls  to  give  up  their  babies 
without  sufficient  thought,  they  must  give 
the  kind  of  service  that  will  attract  girls 
to  them.  They  should  meet  the  girl  on 
her  own  ground  and  begin  with  the  prob- 
lem uppermost  in  her  mind,  whether  it 
is  medical  care  or  adoption.  They  should 
serve  her  where  she  is  and  not  attempt 
to  send  her  back  to  her  own  state  or  com- 
munity before  she  is  ready  for  such  a 
step. 

If,  within  the  framework  of  community 
concern,  social  agencies  can  answer  the 
girl's  real  needs,  the  roots  and  branches 
of  independent  placement  will  wither 
from  lack  of  nutriment. 


The  Monkey's   Viewpoint 


Three  monkeys  sat  in  a  cocoanut  tree 
Discussing  things  as  they're  said  to  be. 
Said  one  to  the  others,  "Now  listen,  you  two — 
There's  a  certain  rumor  that  can't  be  true, 
That   man   descended    from  our   noble   race. 
Why,  the  very  idea!    It's  a  dire  disgrace! 

No  monkey  ever  deserted  his  wife, 
Starved  her  baby  or  ruined  her  life. 
And  you've  never  known  a  mother  monk 
To  leave  her  young  with  others  to  bunk 
Till  they  scarcely  knew  their  mother. 

And    another   thing   you'll    never   see — 


A  monk  build  a  fence  around  a  cocoanut  tree 
And  let  the  cocoanuts  go  to  waste 
Forbidding  all  other  monks  a  taste. 
Why,  if  I  build  a  fence  around  this  tree 
Starvation  would   force  you  to  steal   from  me. 

Here's  another  thing  a  monk  won't  do; 
Go  out  at  night  and  get  on  a  stew ; 
Or  use  a  gun  or  a  club  or  a  knife 
To  take  some  other  monkey's  life. 

Yes,   man   descended,   the   onery  cuss, 
But  brother,  he  didn't  descend   from  us. 

Annn. 
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Drawing  by   Schccl 


Figures,  Fantasies  and  Facts 


ELBERT  L.   HOOKER  shoots  at  some  of  the  bogeys  commonly 
surrounding    statistical    research    and    turns    them    into    thin    air. 


K.ESEARCH  and  statistics  are  not 
synonymous,  as  it  is  sometimes  assumeJ 
in  social  work.  But  unfortunately, 
the  feeling  that  one  must  be  a  "statis- 
tician" in  order  to  undertake  "research" 
often  blocks  the  caseworker  or  the  group- 
worker  from  instituting  systematic  and 
useful  studies  for  which  they  are  quite 
competent.  Many  social  workers  seem  to 
feel  that  research  is  something  detached 
and  remote  from  practice,  policy,  and 
philosophy.  Happily,  this  conception  is 
not  universal,  for  if  it  were,  social  work 
could  never  acquire  a  body  of  professional 
knowledge  and  transferable  techniques. 

An  interesting  thing,  the  phobias,  obses- 
sions, and  compulsive  fears  that  seem  to 
exist  towards  figures!  Until  recently 
mathematics,  more  than  any  other  subject. 
was  generally  regarded  as  having  dis- 
ciplinary mental  values.  It  was  assumed 
that  if  rigid  mathematical  principles 
could  be  instilled  in  little  Johnny,  they 
would  carry  over  into  other  aspects  of 
his  mind  and  personality.  Mathematics 
was  character  forming,  and  the  stern  dis- 
cipline of  its  authoritarian  logic  would 
make  Johnny  orderly  and  obedient.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  too  much  of  a  Freudian 


to  speculate  on  how  the  distaste  and 
antipathy  for  "math"  arose.  Mathe- 
matics, the  stern  disciplinarian,  became  a 
symbol  of  the  authority  of  the  father 
person,  and  in  his  more  unlovely  traits 
at  that.  So  all  the  hostility  of  little 
Johnny  toward  his  father  as  the  hated 
rival  for  mother,  was  projected  on  an 
unconscious  level  to  poor,  unsuspecting, 
and  indeed  wholly  innocent,  arithmetic! 
At  any  rate,  the  antipathy  exists,  even 
if  it  seems  to  be  lessening.  For  whatever 
reasons,  it  is  probably  at  its  zenith  among 
social  workers  and  workers  in  kindred 
fields.  Few  situations  are  more  heart- 
breaking, even  for  the  person  most  com- 
fortably skilled  in  handling  his  own  emo- 
tions, than  breaking  the  news  to  a  student 
caseworker  that  she  has  to  take  a  course 
in  statistics.  Here  is  real  suffering,  for 
the  caseworker,  at  least. 

Consider  the  Average 

Statistics  —  the  use  of  quantitative 
methods  and  measuring  devices — is  only 
one  of  the  tools  employed  in  social  re- 
search. Rut  because  it  is  an  extremely 
important  tool  its  function  and  use  ought 
to  be  better  understood  bv  social  work 


administrators.  All  of  us  now  deal  so 
very  much  with  quantitative  data,  either 
directly  in  our  work  or  in  familiarizing 
Ourselves  with  what  others  are  doing,  that 
some  understanding  of  statistical  prin- 
ciples and  how  to  avoid  the  more  obvious 
pitfalls  is  essential.  Moreover,  the  general 
use  of  quantitative  data  is  so  common 
that  even  the  daily  routine  of  living  re- 
quires some  statistical  knowledge.  And 
while  considerable  time  and  practice  are 
needed  to  acquire  skill  in  refined  statistical 
analysis,  a  relatively  few  hours  devoted 
to  the  study  of  elementary  principles  will 
pay  direct  dividends,  both  professional  and 
otherwise. 

Consider  the  time  honored  "average." 
Indeed,  much  of  our  thinking  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  quantitative,  whether 
we  are  aware  of  it  or  not.  How  many 
times  do  we  hear  such  remarks  as  "the 
Negro  is  happy-go-lucky  and  musical,"  or 
"red-heads  have  high  tempers,"  or 
"blondes  are  fickle  and  frivolous,"  or  "he 
looks  like  the  criminal  type,"  or  "Latins 
are  great  lovers,"  or  "Mexicans  are  lazy 
and  procrastinators,"  or  "labor  leaders 
are  racketeers."  Anyone  can  add  to  the 
list  himself,  almost  ad  infinitum.  These 
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are  all  "stereotypes,"  and  such  stereo- 
types are  statistical  abstractions,  pure 
and  simple.  They  are  a  form  of  aver- 
age, though,  of  course,  usually  derived 
from  informal  and  unconscious  mental 
processes. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  stereo- 
types, except  that  most  of  them,  based  as 
they  are  either  on  folklore  or  crude,  in- 
formal, largely  unconscious  individual 
"counting"  procedures,  have  little  or  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Group  characteristics, 
types,  and  similarity  of  traits  do  exist, 
so  that  certain  elements  can  be  abstracted 
and  summarized  as  "typical,"  but  little 
credence  should  be  placed  in  folk  stereo- 
types until  they  are  scientifically  validated. 
Averages  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
essential  to  our  thinking  and  to  our 
processes  of  adjustment,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  based  on  careful,  methodical  and 
unbiased  observation.  Inasmuch  as  stereo- 
types condition  our  attitudes  and  actions 
toward  our  fellovvmen  and  fellow  groups, 
it  might  be  wholesome  to  ask  ourselves 
occasionally  if  we  are  on  statistically 
sound  ground. 

The  Danger  of  Bias 

This  leads  to  another  point  about  the 
use  of  statistics — that  the  control  of  bias 
and  prejudice  in  statistical  interpretation 
is  just  as  important  as  in  any  other  form 
of  interpretation.  A  quantitative  con- 
clusion may  be  equally  as  biased  as  a 
qualitative  one.  Statistical  procedures  do 
not  create  objectivity  of  themselves.  It  is 
true  however,  and  should  be  strongly  em- 
phasized, that  they  do  offer  ways  and 
means  of  greatly  reducing  subjectivity, 
and  thus  make  for  objectivity.  But  true 
objectivity  for  the  social  scientist  exists 
only  as  an  ideal,  or  better  perhaps,  as  a 
concept.  None  of  us  can  be  men  from 
Mars.  No  statistical  technique  can  eman- 
cipate us  from  our  mind-sets  and  from 
the  cultural  milieu  which  conditions  our 
values,  goals,  emotions,  and  thinking.  We 
all  have  our  own  particular  sets  of  biases 
and  prejudices,  though  their  number  and 
weight  vary  greatly  from  individual  to 
individual. 

Nevertheless,  in  interpreting  statistical 
as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  material, 
we  must  divest  ourselves  of  our  biases  as 
much  as  we  can.  This  means  that  we 
must  have  a  healthy  self-awareness  of  our 
own  emotions  and  feelings,  else  our  selec- 
tion of  data  and  our  conclusions  may  go 
far  astray.  Whether  we  recognize  it  or 
not,  much  of  the  data  with  which  we  deal 
is  as  heavily  weighted  with  emotional  con- 
tent for  us  as  is  the  dynamic  relationship 
between  social  caseworker  and  client.  Just 
as  the  caseworker  must  be  as  cognizant  as 
possible  of  her  own  inner  attitudes  in 
order  to  handle  her  own  emotions  and 


reactions  and  thus  diagnose  and  treat  her 
client  more  effectively,  so  must  the  in- 
terpreter of  social  statistics  be  aware  of 
himself.  Otherwise,  he  may  easily  fall 
into  the  category  of  a  famous  social 
scientist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
whom  his  detractors  said,  "he  never  let 
a  fact  interfere  with  a  theory." 

This  You  Must  Do 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  background. 
If  one  is  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of 
statistics,  one  must  understand  that  it  is 
only  one  of  many  research  tools,  that  it 
is  a  quantitative  not  a  qualitative  device, 
and  that  while  statistical  procedures  offer 
a  means  to  further  objectivity,  they  can- 
not guarantee  it.  Now  let  us  see  what 
it  takes  to  make  the  most  of  this  tool  in 
any  statistical  research  project  which  we 
may  have  in  mind. 

Our  first  concern  must  be  with  the 
adequacy  of  our  raw  data.  Unless  the 
basic  material  is  sound,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  refined  may  be  the  processes 
of  tabulation,  manipulation,  and  analysis. 
No  statistical  technique  can  transform 
bad  data  into  good. 

There  have  been  elaborate  statistical 
studies  and  monographs  which  at  first 
glance  have  given  the  appearance  of  sci- 
ence par  excellence.  But  they  were  noth- 
ing but  meaningless  mental  gymnastics, 
in  which  a  technician  was  displaying  his 
virtuosity.  Had  he  been  a  scientist,  or 
even  an  artist,  he  would  have  devoted 
more  time  and  thought  to  seeing  that  he 
had  a  sound  foundation  upon  which  to 
perform  his  gyrations.  More  difficult 
problems  arise  in  designing  and  setting 
up  sound  social  research  projects  with 
units  that  are  valid  and  reliable  than  are 
met  in  the  statistical  manipulation  of  the 
material,  once  it  is  in.  This  is  not  to 
say,  of  course,  that  the  latter  is  not  a 
problem  beset  and  time  consuming  process, 
which  requires  also  imagination  and  a 
creative  spark. 

Closely  related  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
data  must  be  our  concern  with  what  we 
are  going  to  count.  The  most  funda- 
mental single  element  of  any  statistical 
study  is  categorization — the  definition  and 
classification  of  the  basic  units  which  are 
to  be  counted  or  measured,  and  then 
manipulated.  That  is  the  primary  step, 
primary  in  two  senses  of  the  word.  You 
must  know  your  field,  or  you  will  not 
know  what  to  count  or  measure,  if  in- 
deed, you  can  even  see  anything  to  count 
at  all.  A  field  cannot  be  reduced  to  mean- 
ingful elements  •  except  by  a  person 
thoroughly  conversant  with  that  field. 

After  our  material  is  in,  and  we  have 
counted  what  we  had  decided  to  count 
or  measure,  we  have  then  to  decide  what 
it  means,  if  anything.  And  here  we  are 
confron^d  with  two  popular  and  rather 


conflicting    ideas    about    the    nature    of 
statistics. 

One  is  that  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  second  is  that  figures  do  not 
lie,  but  liars  figure.  The  latter  is  some- 
times expressed  somewhat  strongly: 
"There  are  liars,  damned  liars,  and  sta- 
tisticians." The  second  notion  probably 
has  its  element  of  truth,  but  not  the  first. 
Figures  never  speak  for  themselves.  What- 
ever meaning  any  given  body  of  statistics 
possesses  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  that 
put  into  it  by  the  individual  interpreter. 
This  is  an  obvious  point,  perhaps,  but  one 
frequently  overlooked,  as  even  casual  in- 
spection of  published  material  will  demon- 
strate. It  has  been  maintained,  and  with 
a  slight  degree  of  truth,  that  statistics  are 
but  symptoms  of  unknown  causal  proc- 
esses. "Symbols"  is  a  more  accurate  word, 
though  still  considerably  less  than  a  half 
truth.  Incidentally,  that  point  of  view 
was  held  by  an  eminent  social  scientist, 
an  authority  on  methodology,  who  for 
years  frowned  upon  the  statistical  method, 
while  keenly  maintaining  that  truth  is 
found,  or  perhaps  "revealed"  is  better, 
through  the  so-called  case  study  method. 
In  his  later  years,  he  married  a  brilliant 
young  statistician  from  whom  he  presum- 
ably learned  about  the  facts  of  life.  At 
any  rate,  he  became  much  more  statistical 
in  his  approach  than  he  was. 

Compartmental  Interpreters 

Closely  related  to  the  idea  that  figures 
speak  for  themselves  is  another  notion 
which  frequently  blocks  the  student  of 
social  facts  from  making  the  most  of  his 
data.  Often  he  is  under  the  illusion  that 
his  generalizations  must  be  entirely  and 
exclusively  derived  from  the  data  he  has 
found  in  his  specific  p/oject.  When  in- 
terpreting these,  he  attempts  to  compart- 
mentalize himself,  putting  to  one  side  of 
his  mind  everything  else  he  knows,  for 
fear  that  the  purity  of  his  conclusions 
might  be  contaminated.  In  statistical  in- 
terpretation, the  individual  should  make 
use  of  every  experience  he  has  ever  had 
and  every  bit  of  knowledge  that  he  has 
or  can  obtain  which  will  enable  him  to 
put  more  meaning  into  his  data. 

The  "compartmental"  type  of  inter- 
preter is  in  the  minority,  and  is  found 
most  frequently  among  professional  social 
scientists,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
with  them.  Another  type,  more  common, 
needs  only  one  little  fact,  or  supposed  fact, 
to  start  imagination  and  pre-conception« 
producing  a  riot  of  cosmic  generaliza- 
tions and  universals. 

Finally,  after  you  have  decided  what 
you  are  going  to  say  about  the  things 
you  have  counted,  you  have  to  put  your 
facts  and  your  ideas  in  shape  for  other 
people  to  read. 

There  has  been  a  popular  notion  that 
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the  statistician  should  be  more  concerned 
with  what  he  has  to  say,  than  how  he 
says  it.  To  say  this  idea  has  some  merit, 
smacks  almost  of  heresy  today,  when  so 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  attention- 
getting  mechanisms  and  on  graphic  ex- 
pression of  data.  Format  and  graphic  ex- 
pression play  an  essential  role,  to  be  sure, 
not  merely  for  purposes  of  presentation, 
but  also  as  analytical  tools  for  the  statis- 
tician. Rut  too  often  the  emphasis  is  on 
making  an  impression  instead  of  on  mean- 
ingful expression.  The  first  consideration 
in  the  incorporation  of  statistical  material 
is,  what  should  be  said,  what  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  data;  and  second  (always 
second)  is,  how  best  to  present  it.  If 
the  data  reveal  nothing  of  interest,  if  they 
are  of  no  significance,  as  is  sometimes 
quite  unavoidably  so,  they  should  be 
charged  off  to  profit  and  loss.  Beautiful 
charts  and  graphs  of  meaningless  data 
remain  meaningless  except  to  students  of 
the  more  esoteric  forms  of  art. 

Case  Study  vs  Statistics 

Perhaps  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  statistical  method  will  help 
resolve  the  ancient  controversy  between 
the  caseworker  and  the  statistician.  Al- 
though bitter  debates  over  the  best  method 
of  social  research  are  less  in  evidence  than 
in  years  gone  by,  they  are  still  common 
enough.  The  war  between  the  proponents 
of  the  case  study  method  and  of  the  sta- 
tistical method  is  still  being  waged, 
though  with  fewer  participants  —  fewer 
participants,  not  because  they  are  all  that 
have  survived  the  ferocious  intellectual 
wrestling  bouts  between  the  two  schools 
of  methodology,  but  also  because  a  new 
viewpoint  is  being  accepted.  This  more 
or  less  private  war  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  the  case  study  method 


versus  the  statistical  method,  the  former 
being  closely  allied  with  "sympathetic  in- 
sight," and  the  latter  with  an  "objective" 
approach.  This  is  rather  a  ridiculous  con- 
ception, since  the  methods  are  not  in  op- 
position, but  can  more  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  being  complementary  to  one 
another.  Actually,  the  conflict  is  more 
philosophical  than  methodological. 

No  single  method  is  "best."  What  is 
best  for  any  given  problem  is  the  method 
that  will  most  adequately  answer  that 
problem.  Some  problems  require  certain 
methods,  others  quite  different  ones.  To 
be  precise — or  perhaps  to  quibble  (the 
distinction  between  being  precise  and 
quibbling  is  sometimes  a  rather  fine  one) 
— there  is  no  case  study  method.  All  that 
is  meant  by  case  study  method  is  the  study 
of  a  single  unit,  whether  that  single  unit 
be  a  person,  a  family,  a  community,  or 
a  situation.  Many  different  methods  and 
techniques,  including  statistical  analysis, 
may  be  employed  in  the  study  of  a  single 
unit. 

The  moral  of  this  treatise,  if  it  has  a 
moral,  is  that  the  use  and  interpretation 
of  statistics  depends,  in  the  long  run,  on 
the  statistician. 

The  idea  is  widespread  that  a  statis- 
tician is  a  man  who  knows  all  about 
figures.  What  kind  of  figures?  Oh,  all 
kinds  of  figures.  A  more  erroneous  notion 
never  existed,  but  a  very  common  one 
it  is.  Who  knows  the  most  about  medical 
statistics?  An  economist?  An  engineer? 
No,  the  $64  answer  is,  the  man  with 
medical  knowledge,  adequately  equipped 
with  statistical  competence.  No  matter 
how  profoundly  the  student  knows  the 
basic  principles  of  statistical  procedure, 
he  is  no  more  competent  to  interpret  sta- 
tistics in  a  field  with  which  he  is  un- 
familiar, than  he  is  to  pass  judgment  upon 


a  qualitative  statement  made  by  an  expert 
in  another  field.  Statistics  are  simply  a 
way  of  finding  and  summarizing  knowl- 
edge within  a  given  field.  The  statistician 
must  know  both  his  statistics  and  his  field 
in  order  to  arrive  at  generalizations  that 
are  valid. 

Statistics  Are  Created 

This  does  not  mean  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics per  se,  nor  methods  of  social  re- 
search as  such.  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples common  to  all  scientific  research, 
and  many  that  are  peculiar  to  social  sta- 
tistics and  social  research.  But  statistical 
research  is  primarily  a  tool  which  the 
man  of  scientific  method  uses  in  his  own 
area  or  areas  of  competence.  It  is  a  de- 
vice which  he  substitutes  for  the  crude 
rule-of-thumb  measures  which  are  used 
by  all  of  us  in  much  of  our  everyday 
thinking  and  generalization. 

The  more  carefully  we  design  our  re- 
search and  the  collection  of  our  material, 
the  fewer  data  we  will  have  to  discard, 
although  there  may  be  some.  No  tears 
should  be  shed  over  these,  for  they  are 
the  more  or  less  inevitable  waste-products 
of  research.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  no  matter  how  carefully  the  research 
is  planned,  quite  unexpected  and  valuable 
by-products  occasionally  develop.  But  the 
possibility  of  some  waste-products,  or  of 
occasional  valuable  by-products  does  not 
give  point  to  just  "gathering  statistics," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  in  the  hope  that 
something  significant  might  show  up. 
("Gathering  statistics"  sounds  as  though 
data  lay  around  just  waiting  to  be  picked 
like  wild  flowers  in  a  field.) 

Statistics  are  not  gathered.  They  are 
rreated.  and  the  more  purposefully  they 
are  created,  the  sounder  may  be  their  in- 
terpretation, the  more  adequate  their  vise. 


»  Education  has  never  been  under  compulsion,  as  have  business  and  science,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. — CONSTANCE  WARREN,  president  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College. 


>  The  critical  question  is  not  whether  we  shall  create  power,  hut  whether  \\v 
can  produce  people  who  know  what  to  do  with  it. — HAROLD  W.  STOKK,  nn  his 
inauguration  as  president  of  the  University  of  Neif  Hampshire. 


»  When  children  have  parents  (and  teachers,  too)  who  are  as  democratic  as 
healthy  children  usually  are  in  their  choice  of  friends  and  guests,  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  problem  of  prejudice  will  he  removed. — SISTKR  MARY  DE 
I.oi'RDKS,  in  Jnlerciiltiiral  Education  News. 


>  The  President  has  a  big  responsibility  but  so  have  we.  That's  the  way  it  is 
in  a  democracy.  We  can't  just  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say  "O.K.,  Buddy, 
you're  elected.  It's  all  up  to  you."  Don't  look  now,  my  friends,  but  there's 
History  right  behind  us,  tapping  us  on  our  shoulder,  and  saying,  "O.K.,  Buddy. 
you're  elected.  It's  up  to  you." — LEWIS  MERRILL,  president  of  the  United  Office 
anil  Professional  Workers  of  America.  CIO. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION 

Training  for  Practice 


JOHN  A.  KEIMKKS  tells  how  the  School  of  Social  Administration 
at  Ohio  State  University  relates  curriculum  to  the  jobs  to  be  done. 


A  RECENT  graduate  of  one  of 
our  schools  of  social  work  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  his  professional  education,  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate,  adds  up  to 
about  $7,000.  He  hopes  it's  worth  it — 
and  thinks  it  is.  But  he  rather  plaintively 
wishes  that  the  general  public  better  ap- 
preciated the  "long,  expensive  and  rigor- 
ous training"  from  which  he  has  just 
emerged.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  thinks, 
boards  of  directors  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  the  work- 
ers in  their  agencies. 

Unfortunately  for  my  friend,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  people  to- 
day practicing  social  work  have  gone  this 
full  route  of  "expensive  and  rigorous" 
training.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
broadly  successful  interpretation  of  the 
role  of  training  as  a  prerequisite  to  pro- 
fessional status  can  be  convincing  until, 
within  social  work  itself,  there  is  a  recon- 
ciliation between  high  ideals  for  the  few 
and  the  realities  accepted  by  the  many. 

Altogether  wholesome,  therefore,  is  the 
debate,  within  social  work  educational 
circles,  over  the  respective  merits  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  training. 
Out  of  this  we  may  hope  will  come  a 
broader  perspective  from  which  to  view 
our  total  training  problem,  with  a  truer 
synthesis  of  present  seemingly  divergent 
approaches  and  philosophies. 

At  the  moment  some  feel  that  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work  were  quite  wrong,  or  at  least 
grossly  premature,  in  insisting  on  two 
years  of  graduate  work  in  a  graduate 
school  as  a  prerequisite  for  professional 
status.  While  by  no  means  supporting  this 
extreme  point  of  view,  Anne  Fenlason  in 
her  "Undergraduate  Training"  [see  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  September  1944,  page 
251],  ably  sets  forth  the  values  of  under- 
graduate study  for  vocational  orientation, 
as  well  as  for  preprofessional  preparation. 
Others,  who  shared  in  the  movement  for 
graduate  training  as  a  professional  pre- 
requisite, now  gloomily  fear  that  the  link 
which  they  forged  between  high  profes- 
sional standards  and  maximum  profes- 
sional education,  is  greatly  in  jeopardy. 
Without  supporting  any  such  arbitrary 
position,  Leona  Massoth  in  "Changes  in 
the  Schools"  [see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
November  1944.  page  317],  suggests  con- 


siderable  restraint   in   the   use  of   under- 
graduate studv. 

\ot  "Either — Or" 

My  own  experience  convinces  me  that 
the  issue  is  not  graduate  versus  under- 
graduate study.  Rather,  that  we  need 
more  and  clearer  thinking  about  our  over- 
all concept  of  the  function  and  techniques 
of  social  work  itself,  and  the  relationship 
of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study 
to  the  practical  implementation  of  that 
concept. 

There  is  danger  that  many  graduates 
of  accredited  schools  of  social  work 
(AASSW  member  schools)  will  give  a 
reactionary  appraisal  to  the  potentialities 
of  undergraduate  or  even  of  one-year 
graduate  education,  because  they  took 
part  in  the  successful  effort  to  establish 
the  two-year  graduate  experience  as  the 
basic  requirement  for  professional  status. 
Also,  the  traditional  concentration  on  so- 
cial casework  training  for  positions  which 
warrant  and  demand  two  years  of 
graduate  work  (largely  for  private  case- 
work agencies  and  public  welfare  super- 
visory positions),  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  average  professionally  trained  person 
to  think  freely  about  the  professional  re- 
quirements for  the  many  other  varied  and 
diverse  fields  which  comprise  contem- 
porary social  work. 

I  am  not  intending  to  disparage  the 
efforts  of  either  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  or  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers.  Both 
have  been  potent  instrumentalities  of  pro- 
fessional discipline  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  AASSW,  with  the  support 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  has  defined  a  minimum  com- 
mon curriculum  for  full  professional  edu- 
cation, involving  a  two-year  graduate  de- 
gree. But,  in  the  drive  for  this,  neither 
organization  has  had  time  until  recently 
to  share  in  the  determination  of  content 
suitable  to  undergraduate  preparation. 

This  has  tended  toward  separatism 
rather  than  unity  among  those  responsible 
for  developing  these  logically  related 
levels  of  education.  It  has  made  for  a 
dogmatic  formulation  of  special  needs  on 
the  part  of  leaders  in  those  fields  not  in- 
cluded in  the  perspective  of  the  dominant 
training  groups. 


The  fact  that  the  School  of  Social  Ad- 
ministration at  Ohio  State  University  ap- 
preciates both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
curricula  has  given  ample  occasion  for 
both  experimentation  with  and  specula- 
tion over  the  values  in  these  two  ap- 
proaches. Its  courses  in  casework,  penol- 
ogy and  corrections,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped,  groupwork  and 
recreation,  community  organization  (spe- 
cifically focused  on  administrative  person- 
nel for  community  chests  and  councils  of 
social  agencies)  and  research,  offer  the 
basic  materials  for  social  work  training, 
both  "generic"  and  "specific." 

Guiding  Principles 

This  school  first  offered  courses  in  so- 
cial work  in  1906,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  AASSW,  organized  in 
1919.  During  the  next  twenty  years  it 
continued  to  amplify  offerings  at  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  In 
the  beginning  the  social  sciences  were 
stressed,  but  as  new  courses  were  added 
the  curricula  became  heavily  vocational, 
especially  at  the  undergraduate  level.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  belief  that  the  chief 
task  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  was 
to  train  operating  level  workers — case- 
workers and  groupworkers — whereas  the 
task  of  the  graduate  level  was  to  train 
administrators.  From  the  early  Thirties 
until  1939  most  of  the  AASSW  minimum 
curriculum  content  was  offered  in  the 
senior  undergraduate  year. 

From  1937  to  1942,  consistent  with  ac- 
tion by  the  AASSW  requiring  that  pro- 
fessional curricula  be  put  on  a  graduate 
basis,  the  faculty  gave  much  thought  to 
the  best  method  of  shifting  the  school's 
structure  to  one  which  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  thinking  (which  it  shared) 
of  its  accrediting  association.  Yet  the 
faculty  did  not  wish  to  eliminate  its  un- 
dergraduate curricula,  but  rather  to  con- 
tinue serving  the  growing  demands  for 
college  graduates  reasonably  equipped  for 
junior  staff  positions  in  public  assistance, 
court  and  penal,  and  groupwork  programs. 

Several  immediately  practical  guiding 
principles  came  to  the  fore  in  this  re- 
examination  of  curriculum.  The  first  was 
the  rediscovery  that  the  allocation  of  con- 
tent between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  must  not  be  static,  but  continually 
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changing  to  meet  changing  requirements 
in  each  of  the  several  fields  of  practice. 

A  second  involved  facing  the  fact  that 
the  several  fields  of  practice  are  not  at 
the  same  state  of  development  in  their 
definition  of  training  content  or  in  their 
effective  demand  for  trained  personnel. 

A  third  was  that  stagnation  of  indi- 
vidual professional  development  was  apt 
to  result  when  too  much  technical  con- 
tent was  given  to  undergraduates.  That 
is,  there  was  danger  that  subject  matter 
might  be  understood  without  being  ap- 
preciated. This  was  particularly  true  of 
social  casework  materials  as  evidenced  by 
the  small  number  of  students  who  took 
steps  to  complete  the  graduate  course  of 
study.  Continuing  students  quite  com- 
monly considered  the  content  of  their 
courses  boring  and  repetitive.  Their  un- 
dergraduate work  had  not  really  equipped 
them  to  use  the  principles  or  to  move  on 
to  more  advanced  content. 

As  a  result,  in  1942  several  courses 
were  transferred  to  the  graduate  school, 


but  a  significant  combination  of  special- 
ized junior  professional  work  was  re- 
tained at  the  undergraduate  level.  For 
example,  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
previously  titled,  "Social  Casework"  was 
more  appropriately  described  as  "The 
Public  Assistance  Worker."  This  modi- 
fication did  not  imply  that  public  as- 
sistance administrators  should  not  employ 
graduate-trained  caseworkers.  Rather,  it 
was  a  realistic  recognition  of  the  limita- 
tions of  salary  and  content  in  most  Ohio 
public  assistance  jobs.  Less  professional 
skill  was  required  to  carry  out  existing 
public  assistance  policies  than  was  the 
case  in  agencies  rendering  a  greater  de- 
gree of  individualized  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  graduate  level  curriculum 
in  social  casework  was  designed  to  equip 
personnel  with  a  maximum  of  casework 
skills  for  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
This  reappraisal  of  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  curricula  necessitated  a 
careful  examination  of  the  relationship  of 
social  work  to  the  social  sciences. 


2  YEAR 
GRADUATE  DEGREE 


Teamplay  for  a  common  goal 


A  most  helpful  contribution  to  oui 
thinking  at  this  point  was  the  recollection 
of  Edward  T.  Devine's  early  definition 
of  the  fundamental  nature  and  function 
of  social  work  itself.  "Social  work,  then, 
is  the  sum  of  all  efforts  made  by  society! 
to  'take  up  its  own  slack,'  to  provide  for 
individuals  when  its  established  institu- 
tions fail  them,  to  supplement  those  es- 
tablished institutions  and  to  modify  them 
at  those  points  at  which  they  have  proved 
to  be  badly  adapted  to  social  needs.  It 
may  have  for  its  objective  the  relief  of 
individuals  and  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  an  incorporated  society 
or  by  an  informal  group  or  by  an  in- 
dividual. Or  it  may  be  the  temporary 
excrescence  of  some  older  institution 
which  exists  primarily  for  some  other 
function.  It  may  be  well  done  or  badly. 
...  It  may  be  inspired  by  sympathy  or 
expedience  or  fear  of  revolution  or  even 
evolutionary  change,  or  by  a  sense  of 
justice  and  decency." 

"Social  Trouble  Shooters" 

This  recognizes  that  the  social  worker 
is  in  a  real  sense  a  "social  trouble 
shooter";  a  sort  of  specialist  in  social  im- 
provement. To  discharge  this  function 
calls  for  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
nature  of  social  life  as  well  as  of  the 
processes  of  individual  adjustment  to  it. 
The  social  worker  must  be  able  to  analyze 
the  particular  difficulty  involved  in  the 
situation  he  is  called  upon  to  "trouble 
shoot."  In  addition  he  must  have  the 
skill  to  get  things  moving  on  some  rea- 
sonably acceptable  basis  fairly  quickly. 
Put  in  another  way,  the  wise  and  effective 
use  of  his  skills  must  rest  upon  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  of  life. 

It  seems  clear  that  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
subject  matter  of  social  work  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  technical  skills)  and 
that  which  is  the  proper  concern  of  the 
social  sciences  as  a  group — economics,  po- 
'itical  science,  history,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, and  psychology.  Rather,  a 
good  neighbor  policy  should  prevail.  As 
an  art,  social  work  must  opportunistically 
seize  upon  any  facts  or  concepts  which 
give  a  sufficient  understanding  of  social 
breakdown  to  be  helpful  in  alleviating 
its  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  particular  variety  of  breakdown  con- 
tinues to  assume  such  proportions  that 
new  social  inistitutions  are  created  to  deal 
with  it,  this  becomes  a  logical  interest 
for  sociologists,  economists,  and  others. 

Such  an  interest  accompanied  the  "re- 
lief" developments  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  1925,  relief  was  the  rather 
exclusive  concern  of  social  work,  and 
courses  dealing  with  standards  of  living 
were  primarily  of  social  work  origin  and 
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concern.  Out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  relief-giving  in 
the  early  Thirties  came  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935  and  its  several  amend- 
ments. Since  1935  the  several  phases  of 
social  security  have  properly  come  to  be 
major  matters  of  concern  to  sociology  and 
economics.  Surely  most  schools  of  social 
work  are  currently  relying  more  on  such 
departments  for  the  presentation  of  the 
basic  facts  of  social  security  than  was  true 
even  five  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  social 
work  has  continued  its  interest  in  other 
phases  of  social  breakdown  and  social  ad- 
justment, in  a  social  setting  greatly 
changed  since  1925  or  even  1935.  This 
ever  changing,  yet  intimate  relationship 
between  social  work  and  the  social  sci- 
ences is  desirable  and  sound.  The  genius 
and  special  contribution  of  social  work 
lies  in  its  skilled  use  of  unique  methods 
and  not  in  "squatters'  rights"  to  any  #rea 
of  subject  matter. 

Integration — the  Answer 

An  understanding  of  the  generic  func- 
tion of  social  work  thus  helps  to  clarify 
the  relative  roles  of  social  science  and 
vocational  orientation  in  an  integrated 
undergraduate  and  graduate  curriculum. 
The  undergraduate  curriculum  should 
consist  primarily  of  an  interdepartmental 
major  in  the  social  sciences,  centering  in 
the  school  of  social  work,  if  the  college 
or  university  has  one,  otherwise  in 
sociology.  This  is  logical,  because  the 
knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  necessary 
if  the  changing  points  of  "social  slack" 
are  to  be  recognized  and  if  specialized 
methods  or  techniques  are  themselves  to 
be  understood  and  used  with  a  sense 
of  appropriateness.  An  undergraduate 
equipped  with  this  knowledge  is  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  and  use  in- 
formation about  current  programs  and 
practices  of  social  agencies  than  one  who 
does  not  have  it.  Add  to  the  social  science 
major  a  limited  amount  of  attention  to 
general  social  work  methods,  such  as 
"The  Social  Work  Approach  to  Life 
Adjustment,"  "Interviewing,"  "Group 
Leadership,"  and  the  four  years  are  filled. 
Students  who  go  no  further  have  a  basic 
preparation  commensurate  with  practical 
requirements  in  many  areas.  With  in-ser- 
vice training  they  can  handle  a  variety 
of  jobs  with  growing  competence  and  an 
awareness  of  limitations  in  skill.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  equipped  to  make 
effective  use  of  graduate  training  either 
immediately  following  undergraduate 
work  or  after  a  period  of  employment. 

Graduate  education  must  increasingly 
start  with  the  kind  of  preprofessional 
equipment  just  described.  It  should  give 
most  of  its  time  to  moving  on  from  under- 
standing to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Such 
professional  education  is  arduous  and  time 


consuming.  Knowledge  from  the  social 
sciences  must  be  integrated  with  and 
added  to  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
five  characteristic  methods  of  social  work 
— casework,  groupwork,  community  or- 
ganization, administration  and  research. 
A  significant  measure  of  skill  in  one  of 
those  methods  must  be  achieved.  Indi- 
vidualized laboratory  teaching  through 
closely  integrated  field  work  must  be 
much  more  than  "job  experience"  on  the 
staff  of  an  agency.  Although  costly,  such 
field  work  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the 
skilled  use  of  technical  methods  and  to 
establish  the  self  discipline  of  careful 
diagnostic  thinking. 

Neither  of  these  levels  of  training  is 
more  "elite"  than  the  other.  Both  call 
for  faculty  members  competent  in  their 
particular  subjects.  This  is  true  not  only 
for  social  work  materials  per  se,  but 
equally  for  the  social  science  subject  mat- 
ter. The  availability  of  competent  teach- 
ing personnel  for'  the  latter  from  social 
science  departments  in  large  universities 
is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  loca- 
tion of  a  school  of  social  work  in  such 
a  set-up. 

The  Real  Need 

Finally,  may  we  repeat,  the  most 
pressing  need  in  social  work  education  is 
not  for  rationalization  of  the  respective 
merits  of  graduate  or  undergraduate 
study.  Rather,  it  is  two-fold:  first,  for 
greater  professional  clarity  regarding  the 
combination  of  skills  required  in  the 
major  traditional  areas  of  practice,  so 
that  training  for  them  really  can  be 


generic  as  well  as  specific;  second,  for 
strengthened  public  relations  for  social 
work  as  a  whole,  so  that  understanding 
of  and  support  for  adequate  training  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  privileged  few. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed 
three  successive  tidal  waves  of  need  for 
social  work:  in  the  administration  of  a 
chaotic  and  generally  inadequate  relief 
program  of  the  early  Thirties;  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  social  security  programs  of 
the  late  Thirties;  and,  most  recently,  in 
the  development  of  special  services  to 
meet  the  war-occasioned  needs  of  service- 
men and  civilians.  This  rapid  expansion 
of  the  field  has  kept  the  individual  social 
worker's  nose  close  to  the  grindstone.  More 
and  more  of  the  thinking  about  policy- 
making  has  had  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
national  level  through  functional  or- 
ganizations or  governmental  departments. 

Job  analysis  at  the  practitioner  level 
needs  to  be  revived.  Only  when  the  grass 
roots  are  really  alive  can  we  hope  to  make 
hay.  Vitality  generally  moves  from  the 
roots  upward. 

The  concern  should  be  with  a  job 
analysis  point  of  view  as  much  as  with 
formal,  carefully  planned  and  executed 
studies.  Every  earnest  social  worker 
should  feel  freely  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  to  anlyze  the  nature  of 
his  job  and  its  requisite  skills,  rather  than 
be  expected  to  wait  for  official  pronounce- 
ments from  higher  up.  Practitioners  op- 
erating in  this  spirit  can  recheck  and  ex- 
pand our  definition  of  social  work — 
generic  and  specific — more  effectively  than 
national  committees,  functional  organiza- 


DrawinRs   by    Marguerite    Drewry    for    Surrey    Mtdmonthly 
The  social  worker's  nose  has  been  kept  close  to  the  grindstone 
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tions,  and  governmental  departments,  op- 
erating alone.  There  should  be  more 
shared  thinking  between  practitioners 
from  functional  groups.  The  groupworker 
and  the  community  planner  have  a  stake 
in  and  a  contribution  to  make  to  any 
analysis  of  casework  practice.  Similarly, 
the  caseworker  and  the  groupworker  have 
a  stake  in  and  a  contribution  to  make  to 
any  analysis  of  the  skills  required  in  ad- 
ministering a  community  chest  or  a  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
what  we  assume  when  we  list  casework, 
groupwork,  community  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  research  as  the  basic 
methods  of  social  work,  and  require  an 


acquaintance  with  each  of  every  person 
receiving  the  full  professional  degree — 
a  requirement  of  the  AASSW  since  May 
1944. 

Further  progress  in  social  work  edu- 
cation is  dependent  on  improved  general 
public  relations  for  social  work  itself,  not 
in  the  sense  of  more  completely  selling 
the  public  a  "bill  of  goods,"  as  interpreta- 
tion is  commonly  construed,  but  of 
creating  true  mutual  understanding.  The 
"cause"  of  social  work  has  become  a  citi- 
zens' movement,  and  its  standards  of 
education  and  practice  are  now  increas- 
ingly in  the  hands  of  "the  people."  This 
should  occasion  elation,  for  it  frees  social 


work  to  exercise  a  function  in  a  truly 
democratic  setting.  But  it  also  obligates 
social  work  to  demonstrate  skill  and  tc 
show  cause  for  the  continued  support  of 
educational  institutions  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  skill.  Social  workers, 
the  schools  which  train  them,  and  the 
agencies  in  which  they  practice,  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  technical  con- 
sultants in  this  citizens'  movement,  but 
they  have  not  final  control  over  decisions. 
All  of  social  work  must  learn  how  to 
work  with  its  public  in  this  "century  of 
the  common  man,"  and  no  segment  can 
afford  to  play  the  role  of  a  timid 
reactionary. 


BIRTH  OF  A  COUNCIL 


NELL   WHALEY 

Stale  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


ONB  day,  about  three  years  ago, 
a  small  girl  leading  her  smaller  sister 
went  to  the  Red  Cross  office  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  to  ask  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  little  one.  Out  of  the  conferences 
called  to  decide  how  to  handle  this  seem- 
ingly simple  request  has  evolved  the  pres- 
ent Frankfort  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
Inc. 

Frankfort,  population  12,000,  capital 
city  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
is  158  years  old.  It  sits  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Kentucky  River  cliffs,  and  the  river 
winds  through  the  town,  cutting  it  into 
almost  equal  halves.  One  reason  always 
advanced  for  its  fair  share  of  poverty, 
crime,  and  juvenile  delinquency,  is  that, 
"when  the  prison  was  here  those  families 
came  and  settled  in  the  outskirts  of 
Frankfort." 

Community  Study 

When  a  handful  of  interested  workers 
and  lay  citizens  began  to  look  their  com- 
munity needs  in  the  face,  they  found  that 
Frankfort  had  these  social  agencies:  a 
Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross,  YMCA, 
and  County  Poor  Commission.  This 
seemed  a  meager  equipment  with  which 
to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  community, 
and  the  group  decided  to  launch  a  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies.  In  March  1942,  a 
constitution  was  adopted  and  the  Council 
immediately  initiated  a  community  study 
under  a  steering  committee  of  five,  aided 
by  thirty  volunteers. 

This  study  showed  that  the  community 
badly  needed  a  full  time,  qualified  child 
welfare  worker  for  the  county.  So  a 
federal-state-county  cooperative  scheme 
for  supporting  a  child  welfare  program 
was  presented  to  the  council  of  social 
agencies,  approved,  then  put  before  the 


county  authorities.  With  considerable  so- 
cial pressure  (called  "public  clamor"  by  a 
reluctant  official),  the  program  was 
adopted. 

Some  Achievements 

Soon  the  "juvenile  delinquency  era" 
descended  on  Frankfort.  A  children's 
study  revealed  a  serious  situation,  and  a 
report  was  made  at  the  psychological 
moment  to  a  packed  public  meeting  in 
the  county  court  house,  which  voted  to 
approve  recommendations  calling  for  im- 
provements in  the  Juvenile  Court ;  sum- 
mer playgrounds  and  other  additional 
recreation  facilities;  better  law  enforce- 
ment; visiting  teachers;  and  more  in- 
dividualized treatment  of  problem  chil- 
dren in  the  schools. 

Following  that  meeting  things  have 
happened.  Four  summer  playgrounds  (one 
for  Negro  children)  were  installed,  and 
operated  under  supervision.  A  qualified 
child  welfare  worker  was  secured. 

A  single  unit  nursery  school  was  started 
in  the  fall  of  1943,  for  which  funds  were 
at  first  collected  from  Frankfort's  leading 
industries — a  distillery,  a  shoe  factory, 
and  a  garment  factory.  By  the  autumn 
of  1944,  the  school  had  increased  to  two 
units,  with  thirty-seven  children.  Then 
I.anham  Act  funds  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $47,000  were  secured,  and  spon- 
sorship was  turned  over  to  the  local  board 
of  education. 

The  council  also  sponsored  and  ar- 
ranged for  Social  Hygiene  Week  in 


February  1944,  in  collaboration  with  the 
state  social  hygiene  associations  and  the 
national  organization,  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association. 

In  March  1944,  the  council  arranged  a 
public  meeting  at  the  court  house  to  hear 
a  "federal  recreation  man"  explain  what 
a  war  recreation  committee  could  do,  and 
soon  a  war  recreation  committee  was  or- 
ganized, with  a  representative  group  of 
men  and  women  serving  on  it.  The 
council  turned  over  to  this  committee 
$3,500  which  had  been  raised  in  1943 
for  recreation.  The  "Kain-Tuck  Club" 
for  young  people,  opening  on  March  1, 
1945,  is  a  part  of  the  recreation  program. 
While  counseling  was  given  by  the  fed- 
eral representative,  financing  is  done  en- 
tirely by  community  funds.  The  boys 
and  girls  had  a  share  in  the  planning  and 
organization  of  the  club. 

Projects  Ahead 

The  November  1944  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  the  need  for  a  mental  hygiene 
unit  for  Frankfort  and  Franklin  County, 
as  presented  by  a  member  of  the  state 
mental  hygiene  association.  The  council 
hopes  in  time  to  effect  the  organization 
of  a  private  family  service  agency  under 
qualified  leadership. 

Needless  to  say,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  social  planning  and 
execution.  But  the  CSA  is  giving  a  con- 
stant interpretation  of  welfare  needs 
through  the  monthly  luncheon  meetings, 
attended  by  an  average  of  forty  represen- 
tative citizens;  through  speeches  to  clubs, 
and  through  news  articles,  for  which  the 
Frantfort  State  Journal  has  given  excel- 
lent space  and  cooperation.  We  feel  that 
we  have  made  significant  progress  in  this 
small  community  of  ours. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


AN  ATTITUDE  SURVEY 


A  Welfare  Staff  Plays  "Truth" 


What  the  city  of  Chicago  Welfare  Administration  learned  when  it 
solicited  employe  opinion,  by  the  commissioner,  G.  J.  KLUPAR. 


the  administration  of  a 
large  public  welfare  agency  invites  its 
staff  to  play  "truth,"  it  ought  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  consequences  —  unflattering 
criticism  as  well  as  praise.  If  it  is,  the 
game  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  instru- 
ment of  staff  participation,  for  it  brings 
forth  uninhibited  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment while  throwing  into  relief  the  suc- 
cessful policies  and  procedures  which  have 
won  wholehearted  support. 

This  is  what  the  City  of  Chicago  Wel- 
fare Administration  found  when  it  made 
a  survey  of  staff  opinion  on  its  program, 
policies,  and  procedures.  Carried  out 
through  a  questionnaire  to  be  answered 
anonymously  by  every  member  of  the 
staff — professional  as  well  as  clerical — 
the  survey  turned  up  approval  and  dis- 
approval, extreme  and  modified,  on  al- 
most every  phase  of  the  agency's  opera- 
tions. When  the  answers  were  boiled 
into  a  composite  report  by  statistical 
analysis,  one  fact  stood  out  clearly:  that 
greater  effort  must  be  made  on  the  part 
of  management  to  acquaint  the  staff — 
"all  the  way  down  to  the  lowest  paid  em- 
ploye"— with  general  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  its  divi- 
sions, and  of  its  policies  and  the  reasons 
for  adopting  them.  The  survey,  on  the 
whole,  bore  out  the  old  adage  that  what 
a  person  is  not  familiar  with  he  is  against. 

Altogether,  twenty-four  questions  were 
asked  to  which  250  employes  responded. 
The  greatest  number  of  responses  came 
from  the  professional  group.  Comments 
were  requested  as  well  as  "yes"  and  "no" 
answers.  About  one  fourth  of  the  ques- 
tions brought  replies  that  were  75  percent 
favorable  to  the  administration ;  one  half, 
from  50  to  75  percent  favorable;  one 
fourth,  less  than  50  percent  favorable. 
Here  are  the  results,  with  some  of  the 
comments : 

1.  Do  you  1 1 in -.nli  i  your  immediate  super- 
visor just  and  impartial  in  his  relationship 
with  you?      Yes — 90  percent. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  "super- 
vising caseworkers  be  required  to  spend 
sufficient  time  in  the  field  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  caseworker's  present 
job  and  perspective." 

2.  Do  you  think  you  receive  adequate  and 
correct   instructions?      Yes — 80   percent. 


lack  of  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  in- 
structions and  on  the  need  for  staff  meet- 
ings in  certain  divisions.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  workers  should  have  easy 
access  to  a  concise  manual  of  instructions, 
kept  up-to-date  with  all  obsolete  material 
discarded. 

3.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  given  fair 
consideration    for    a    better    job    if    one 
opened    up    and   you    qualified?      Yes — 70 
percent. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  when 
a  job  is  open,  everyone  qualified  should 
be  tested  for  it. 

4.  In    your    opinion    does    your    superior 
encourage  suggestions  from  you?      Yes — 
80  percent. 

A  number  of  employes  reported  that  the 
supervisor's  duties  were  too  heavy  to  per- 
"rnit  time  for  taking  suggestions. 

5.  Do   you    think    you    are    given    proper 
recognition  for  all  phases  of  your  work? 
Yes^— 65  percent. 

Comments  ran:  "Yes,  except  that  the 
heads  do  not  know  what  a  lot  of  work 
we  actually  do."  "Complaints  about 
salaries  may  at  times  actually  be  com- 
plaints about  inadequate  recognition  of 
the  employe's  service  and  quality  of 
work."  "Only  obvious  operations  are 
recognized."  "The  planning,  setting  up, 
editing,  and  other  operations  that  are 
helpful  in  producing  the  work  are 
partially  unknown  to  the  supervisor  and 
totally  unknown  to  those  outside  the 
division." 

6.  //  you   were  in   your  superior's  place, 
mould  you  name  or  suggest  changes?      l\o 
— 35  percent. 

Some  specific  suggestions  were:  Admit 
no  interruptions  during  a  conference 
period ;  rotate  certain  employes  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  all  phases  of  the  work; 
provide  privacy  for  discussions;  arrange 
for  more  intensive  work  for  rehabilita- 
tion ;  give  less  time  to  clerical  work,  more 
to  supervising ;  emphasize  quality  of  work 
instead  of  quantity.  One  suggested  plan, 
already  put  in  operation,  involves  field 
trips  to  give  the  workers  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  community  resources. 

7.  Do  you  think  you  receive  sufficient  in- 
formation   regarding    the    functions    and 
programs  of  CWA?      Yes — 70  percent. 


There  were  some  complaints  about  the          The  basic  criticism  of  those  who  ex- 


pressed desire  to  be  better  informed  was 
that  information  came  largely  from  bul- 
letins and  that  bulletins  were  "too  numer- 
ous," "too  technical,"  and  "confusing." 
But,  favorable  comments  were  that  bul- 
letins, manuals,  and  supervision  provide 
all  necessary  information ;  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  commended  for  its 
full  distribution  of  bulletins  and  for  keep- 
ing staff  currently  informed. 

8.  Considering     your     intelligence,     skill, 
training,  physical  capacity,  experience,  and 
temperament,  do  you  think  you  could  be 
better  placed  in  CWA?     No— 45  percent. 

Comments  showed  that  many  employes 
felt  capable  of  filling  other  positions  than 
those  they  held. 

9.  Do   you    think   you    are   given   encour- 
agement   to    learn,    improve    and    prepare 
yourself  for  advancement?     Yes — 50  per- 
cent. 

Although  a  number  of  employes  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  opportunities 
to  attend  school,  institutes,  and  conven- 
tions, others  complained  that  time  off  is 
not  given  to  pursue  a  higher  education, 
and  that  taking  extra  courses  does  not 
increase  one's  salary.  The  discrimination 
against  the  clerical  staff,  which  receives 
no  opportunity  nor  credit  for  class  at- 
tendance, was  called  unfair. 

Two  suggestions  were  offered :  One  en- 
tailed the  establishment  of  a  staff  or  em- 
ployes' welfare  department;  another 
(which  has  already  been  acted  upon  by 
the  administration),  opportunity  for  the 
entire  staff  to  attend  meetings,  lectures, 
and  other  activities  that  effect  growth. 

10.  In    your    opinion    is    there    need    for 
change  in  any  of  CWA's  policies  relating 
to  recipients  of  assistance?      IV'o— 30  per- 
cent. 

Suggestions  for  changes  were: 

(a)  Improve  the  family  budget:  Increase 
food  allowance;  substitute  cash  for  fuel 
and  milk  tickets;  allow  more  money  for 
moving  and  personal  incidentals;  liberal- 
ize coal  policy  for  persons  living  alone ; 
provide  ice  in  winter  months,  when  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  in  summer;  provide 
regular  laundry  allowances  where  neces- 
sary; allow  cash  for  clothing  or  improve 
quality  of  clothing  distributed ;  increase 
budget  for  foster  home  care  and  institu- 
tional care  for  children.  (These  replies 
indicate  that  more  information  should  be 
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given  by  management  to  the  staff  in  re- 
gard to  the  planning  and  problems  behind 
the  assistance  programs.  These  needs  are 
watched  constantly.  The  food  budget 
should  be  adequate  as  pricing  is  tested 
four  times  a  year.  Tickets  for  com- 
modities such  as  coal,  ice,  and  milk  can  be 
given  to  any  dealer.) 

(b)  Improve  service  to  client:  Assist  peo- 
ple according  to  their  need;  reward  and 
give  incentive  to  clients  to  get  part  time 
work  and  not  budget  full  income;  im- 
prove slow  and  complicated  method  of 
distributing  clothing  by  issuing  ration 
books  and  allowing  recipients  to  select 
their  clothing;  improve  present  system  of 
clinic  care  for  children;  give  more  con- 
sideration to  health  complaints  of  re- 
cipients; continue  casework  service  after 
need  for  financial  aid  has  ceased;  reduce 
waiting  time  for  first  relief;  reduce  the 
number  of  cases  each  caseworker  handles  ; 
provide  more  intensive  casework  in  fam- 
ilies to  prevent  removal  of  children  from 
their  own  homes;  improve  attitude  of 
clients  toward  the  agency  by  better  in- 
terpretation of  policies;  change  policy 
that  requires  the  aged  and  the  lame  to 
call  for  their  checks;  eliminate  annual 
applications;  review  policy  requiring  re- 
cipients to  obtain  three  bids  before  mov- 
ing; liberalize  policy  with  regard  to  resti- 
tution due  for  misrepresentation  which 
occurred  when  relief  was  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a  lower  standard ;  strive  for  legis- 
lation that  will  eliminate  residence  as  a 
requirement  for  assistance.  (The  aged  and 
disabled  do  receive  their  checks  by  mail.) 

11.  Do  ^  you     think     there     is     need    for 
change  in  regard  to  any  of  the  organiza- 
tion's policies  on  public  relations?     JVo — 
65  percent. 

Many  wrote  that  they  were  not 
familiar  with  these  policies.  Others  made 
suggestions.  One  recommended  that  the 
staff  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the 
supervisory  staff,  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  activity  relating  to 
the  welfare  field  conferences. 

12.  Ro ^you    consider    there    is    need    for 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  puh- 
lic    is    informed   about    the    responsibilities 
and  tcork  of  CWA?     No — 55  percent. 

It  was  suggested  that  articles  in  the 
newspaper  regarding  the  size  of  the  case- 
load and  expenditures  of  the  agency  be 
supplemented  with  verbal  pictures  of  our 
service  to  the  community;  our  efforts  to 
assist  persons  in  time  of  need ;  and  to 
rehabilitate  them  for  community  life;  and 
our  work  in  the  children's  division  and  in 
our  placement  service.  (The  staff  seems 
to  be  unaware  that  newspapers  do  not 
publish  all  that  is  given  to  them.) 

13.  Do  you  think  improvement  is  needed 
in    the    organizational    plan    covering    the 
administrative  lines  of  authority  and  func- 


tional    subdivisions     of     CWA?      No — 50 
percent. 

A  number  of  employes  disapproved  of 
the  large  number  of  supervisory  employes. 
Others  commented  unfavorably  on  the 
caste  system  between  "professional"  and 
"clerical"  workers.  Some  thought:  "Too 
much  authority  is  given  and  taken  by  the 
business  office." 

14.  Do  you  think  improvement  is  needed 
in    interdepartmental    relations?      No— 35 
percent. 

Many  employes  pointed  to  a  need  for 
interdepartmental  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. A  recurrent  criticism  was  that  di- 
visions are  too  much  interested  in  their 
own  functioning,  instead  of  adapting 
those  functions  to  the  objectives  of  the 
agency  as  a  whole.  (To  cope  with  this 
problem  the  management  has  inaugu- 
rated trips  by  the  staff  of  each  unit  to 
every  other  unit.) 

15.  Do   you    consider   that   your   physical 
working  conditions  are  satisfactory?     Yes 
55  percent. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  was 
against  improper  lighting  for  close  desk 
work.  The  need  for  a  lunchroom  was 
reiterated.  Frequent  complaints  were 
made  regarding  poor  furniture  which 
tears  clothing;  inadequate  drinking,  toilet, 
and  lounge  facilities;  crowded  working 
conditions  which  prevent  privacy  of  dis- 
cussion; insufficient  heating;  draft;  the 
need  for  more  telephones.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  morale  would  be  im- 
proved by  some  interior  decorating  to 
brighten  up  bare  rooms:  "Let's  take 
away  from  social  work  the  connotation 
of  renovated  warehouses  as  we  have  from 
social  workers  the  connotation  of  dowdy 
women  with  run-down  heels." 

16.  ("•   equipment  and  supplies  at  your 
disposal  satisfactory  for  doing  your  tcork 
as  it  should  be  done?     Yes — 80  percent. 

Many  workers  commented  on  the  good 
quality  of  supplies.  But  a  frequent  com- 
plaint was  the  lack  of  promptness  in  re- 
ceiving them,  giving  rise  to  a  suggestion 
for  stockrooms  for  each  division. 

17.  Considering     requirements     made     of 
you,    do    you    think    your   pay    (a)    is   fair 
in  relation  to  similar  jobs  outside?  (b)  is 
fair    in    relation    to    other    jobs    in    CWA? 
Yes — 55  percent  and  60  percent. 

Several  persons  disclaimed  knowledge 
of  salaries  for  similar  jobs  in  other  or- 
ganizations. Others  maintained  that  "pri- 
vate agencies  pay  more ;  other  professions, 
such  as  teaching,  requiring  similar  aca- 
demic training,  pay  much  more.  .  .  . 
Many  employes  have  left  for  similar  jobs 
in  other  agencies  at  higher  salaries." 

The  subject  of  salary  comparisons 
within  the  organization  brought  objec- 
tions to  the  difference  in  pay  between 
senior  caseworker  and  supervising  case- 


worker. One  employe  remarked  that 
"caseworkers  who  are  capable  of  per- 
forming supervisory  jobs,  but  who  are 
more  valuable  in  the  field  should  receive 
salaries  comparable  to  that  of  a  supervis- 
ing caseworker."  Another  protested  lack 
of  recognition  for  additional  training  in 
social  work.  Complaints  were  made  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  granting  higher 
induction  rates  to  certain  employes, 
thereby  giving  them  higher  salaries  than 
those  in  the  same  classification  who  have 
completed  a  year's  service. 

18.  Do  you  understand  the  methods  used 
to  arrive  at  your  pay?      Yes — 65  percent. 

A  few  employes  maintained  they  un- 
derstood the  methods  used,  but  considered 
them  unreasonable.  "Raises  should  be 
given  after  six  months  in  the  first  year 
of  employment."  "Salary  increases  should 
be  based  on  merit  as  well  as  length  of 
service."  Favorable  comments  were: 
"The  agency  is  to  be  commended  highly 
for  personnel  practices  with  regard  to 
salary  plans  and  the  manner  in  which 
employes  are  informed  of  these  plans." 

19.  Do   you   consider   that   the   rules   and 
regulations   of   CWA,   in   general,   are   rea- 
sonable and  practical?      Yes — 85   percent. 

Many  employes  advocated  a  longer  va- 
cation period,  believing  that  cumulative 
sick  leave  should  be  allowed  to  lengthen 
the  vacation  by  one  week;  others,  a 
change  in  the  vacation  policy  governing 
employes  who  resign.  Some  objected  to 
the  scheduling  of  vacations  in  January. 
A  number  indicated  their  belief  that  rest 
periods  should  be  taken  when  employes 
feel  the  need  rather  than  at  specified 
times.  "More  emphasis  is  needed  on  the 
part  each  employe  plays  in  the  prime  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  organization  and 
in  its  general  good  will,  and  less  on  com- 
pliance to  rules  and  regulations." 

20.  Do     you     think     there     is     need     for 
broader    participation    in    the    cooperative 
exchange   of   ideas    before   procedures   are 
instituted   or  modified?      No — 25   percent. 

It  was  the  general  contention  that  par- 
ticipation by  the  staff  in  formulating  or 
revising  procedures  is  essential.  "Too 
many  bomb-shells  are  dropped  without 
warning.  No  time  for  adjustment  is 
given."  Some  recognized  the  difficulties 
in  providing  for  broader  participation  of 
the  staff.  (Unit  heads  participate  in  all 
proposed  instructions  and  are  expected  to 
have  their  respective  staffs  assist  them. 
Time  requirements  curtail  this  plan  on 
occasion,  and  participation  develops  on  a 
selective  staff  basis.) 

21.  Do  you  think  improvement  is  needed 
in  the  methods  of  leadership  employed  in 
CWA's    upper    administrative    level    (divi- 
sion head  or  above)?     No — 55   percent. 

A    number   of   employes   directed   cri- 
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I  ticism  toward  the  attitude  of  certain  heads 
toward  their  staff.  "They  are  not  con- 
cerned enough  about  the  workers — their 

i  pay,  rights,  and  working  conditions."  It 
was  suggested  that  all  division  heads 
should  talk  over  all  organizational  mat- 
ters with  their  staffs.  "In  the  division 
where  this  is  the  policy,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  much  happier  and  more  co- 
operative relationship."  One  comment 
ran :  "The  staff  always  appreciates  and 
profits  by  direct  presentation  from  the 
upper  administrative  level.  This  insures 
uniformity  of  interpretation  and  inspires 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the  agency. 
The  staff  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
its  heads  and  have  demonstrated  assurance 
of  their  ability." 

22.  Do    CWA's   efforts   toward   a   full   dis- 
charge of  its  public  obligation  and  its  de- 
gree   of    success    command    your    respect? 
Yes — 80  percent. 

Several  employes  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  sincere  effort  is  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  but  a  general 
criticism  was  that  "The  need  for  service 
to  the  client  is  lost  in  the  many  details, 
complicated  procedures  and  attitudes  of 
some  workers." 

23.  Do  Cff  A's  efforts  and  success  seem  to 
command  the  respect  of  your  associates  in 
Cft "A?     Yes — 70  percent. 

"We  know  the  limitations  under  which 
CWA  operates.  CWA  performance  has 
improved  through  the  years,"  some  com- 
ments indicated.  Opposing  remarks  in- 
cluded, "Professional  morale  is  poor." 
"No  one  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
agency."  "Sufficient  emphasis  is  not  placed 
on  service." 

24.  Does  it  appear  that  CWA  commands 
the  respect  of  other  agencies  and  people  in 
the  community  in  regard  to  its  degree  of 
success  in  meeting  its  obligations?      Yes — 
70  percent. 

Many  employes  pointed  out  that  work- 
ers of  private  agencies  often  disparage 
CWA  policies  and  performance.  "CWA 
commands  respect  as  a  'welfare'  agency, 
but  not  as  a  social  service  agency."  "Al- 
most daily,  other  agencies  comment  upon 
our  inability  to  meet  emergencies  and 
complete  investigations  later."  "We  do 
very  little  really  professional  work ;  con- 
tribute practically  nothing  to  the  think- 
ing of  the  field.  We  should  be  the  leaders 
in  the  field  as  we  have  the  facilities,  and 
the  money  too,  for  study  and  publishing 
of  those  studies."  (These  comments  show 
the  need  for  better  interpretation  of  the 
organization  to  the  staff.) 

All  of  the  attitudes  expressed  or  im- 
plied are  being  given  serious  consideration 
in  the  agency's  current  plans.  Many  have 
already  led  to  new  emphases  in  adminis- 
tration practices. 


Instead  of  Jail 

WILLIAM  J.  ELLIS 

New  Jersey's  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  discusses 
alternative  methods  of  caring  for  children  held  by  the  courts.  * 


XHOUSANDS  of  children  in  this 
country  are  indiscriminately  sent  to  jails 
each  year,  particularly  since  the  war- 
caused  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Last 
year,  in  one  southeastern  state,  there  were 
more  children  in  jail  than  there  had  been 
in  any  one  of  the  previous  fifty  years. 

In  such  institutions  boys  mingle  with 
psychopaths,  homosexuals,  burglars,  rap- 
ists, alcoholics;  and  girls  with  hardened 
women  of  the  streets.  Supervision,  if  any, 
is  occasional  and  spasmodic.  Idleness  is 
the  rule,  the  tedium  of  confinement  being 
broken  only  by  swapping  lurid  stories, 
shooting  spitballs  at  electric  light  bulbs, 
or  drawing  obscene  pictures  on  the  toilet 
and  cell  walls. 

Incarceration  of  children  under  these 
conditions  for  weeks,  days  or  even  hours 
is  unquestionably  damaging.  Immature 
minds  are  impressed  by  the  sophistry  of 
jail  conversation,  wnich  usually  expresses 
an  indifference  to  confinement,  disparage- 
ment of  court  processes,  and  callousness 
even  toward  prison  terms.  Often  the  boy 
put  in  jail  "to  be  taught  a  lesson"  receives 
an  advanced  education  in  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  crime.  Instances  where 
the  child  in  jail  is  constructively  in- 
fluenced by  some  able  and  conscientious 
sheriff,  warden  or  matron  are  exceptional. 
Almost  invariably,  the  child  receives  an 
indelible  impression  from  his  jail  experi- 
ence, is  stigmatized  by  it,  and  has  the 
problem  of  his  adjustment  complicated. 

Many  states,  in  recognition  of  these 
facts,  have  made  the  confinement  of 
juveniles  in  jail  illegal.  But  some  of  them 
provide  no  alternative  plan  for  the  tem- 
porary housing  of  children  apprehended 
for  delinquencies.  Others  either  permit 
or  require  the  counties  to  construct  deten- 
tion homes,  but  even  where  the  legisla- 
tion is  mandatory  sparsely  populated  dis- 
tricts are  often  excepted.  Consequently, 
officials  of  many  counties  find  themselves 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  no 
place  for  the  temporary  care  of  neglected 
or  delinquent  children  and  of  violating 
the  law  if  the  jails  are  used. 

There  are  states  which  permit  chil- 
dren to  be  kept  in  jail  but  require  their 
segregation  from  other  prisoners.  But 
even  though  segregation  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  the  child  is  still  stigmatized  by 
jail  commitment  and  though  supposedly 
in  for  "just  a  day  or  two"  runs  the  risk 
of  remaining  for  weeks.  Well-intentioned 
wardens  often  permit  children  to  associate 


with  other  prisoners  to  avoid  what  would 
actually  amount  to  solitary  confinement 
for  long  periods.  Others  disregard  the 
segregation  provision  altogether  through 
ignorance  or  indifference. 

Detention  Homes 

Relatively  few  counties  have  estab- 
lished detention  homes.  The  average 
American  county  has  only  about  40,000 
inhabitants  and  many  have  fewer  than 
10,000.  Students  of  the  problem  agree 
that  the  typical  county  is  much  too  small 
to  operate  a  jail  efficiently.  If  this  is  so, 
an  efficient  detention  home  is  practically 
out  of  the  question. 

Large  counties,  able  to  provide  good 
facilities  and  an  expert  staff,  may  be  justi1 
fied  in  building  and  operating  a  deten- 
tion home.  But  even  in  such  instances, 
difficulties  often  stand  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  the  institution  on  a  satisfac- 
tory basis,  for  heavy  pressures  complicate 
management. 

Institutions  in  general  tend  to  be  filled, 
if  not  overcrowded.  Commitment  to  them 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  a 
problem  rather  than  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. This  happens  in  respect  to  de- 
tention homes  as  well  as  to  jails,  welfare 
houses,  and  institutions  of  other  types. 
The  result  is  that  the  average  period  of 
detention  (which  probably  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  seven  days)  gradually 
stretches.  Courts,  probation  officers,  social 
workers,  and  others  interested  in  the  child 
are  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security.  So 
long  as  the  child  is  "safe,"  there  seems 
to  be  no  urgent  need  for  prompt  action 
and  speedy  disposition  of  his  case.  In- 
vestigations sometimes  drag  into  weeks  or 
months,  while  court  recesses  cause  addi- 
tional delays.  Sometimes  "temporary" 
care  runs  as  long  as  six  months.  Stays  of 
one  to  two  months  are  frequent. 

Because  of  the  slow  turnover  in  cases, 
the  number  of  children  in  custody  grows 
rapidly,  and  the  group  under  care  be- 
comes more  heterogeneous.  Soon  there 
are  "accidental"  delinquents,  whose  prob- 
lems arise  principally  from  dependency, 
or  from  such  factors  as  mental  deficiency, 
psychopathic  conditions,  or  poor  school 
adjustments.  These  children  are  held 
with  a  second  group  which  may  include 
sex  deviates,  probation  failures,  and 
parole  violators,  whose  pseudosophistica- 

*The  editors  are  grieved  to  learn,  as  we  go  on 
press,  of  the  untimely  death  of  Commissioner  Ellis 
on  March  11. 
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tion  parallels  that  of  some  confirmed  law 
breakers. 

Twenty-four-hour  segregation  of  chil- 
dren according  to  "types"  is  practically 
impossible.  In  many  instances  they  are 
thrown  into  close  association,  and  the 
detention  home  deteriorates  into  nothing 
more  than  a  "junior  jail"  with  practically 
all  the  criticisms  of  the  parent  institution 
applicable  to  it.  Indeed,  some  detention 
homes  may  exert  worse  influences  than 
jails  because  of  the  lack  of  older,  more 
stable  individuals  whose  presence  might 
restrain  young  people  from  extremes  of 
conduct. 

Largely  responsible  for  the  mental  and 
moral  deterioration  within  detention 
homes,  is  the  failure  to  provide  active 
training  programs.  Theoretically,  such 
programs  have  been  considered  unneces- 
sary, because  of  the  "temporary"  nature 
of  detention,  but  as  the  average  stay 
lengthens  the  damaging  effects  of  idleness 
become  apparent. 

Some  homes  employ  an  academic 
teacher  to  keep  children  up  with  their 
public  school  work.  However,  her  pupils 
show  such  variations  of  ability  and  ex- 
tremes of  progress  that,  if  she  has  to 


instruct  a  large  number,  her  task  of 
benefiting  each  one  is  almost  impossible. 
Efforts  to  provide  informal  instruction  in 
arts  and  crafts  and  in  many  related 
manual  activities  are  usually  more  suc- 
cessful, probably  because  they  constitute 
new  interests  and  because  they  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  many  children  whose 
delinquency  can  be  traced  to  failure  in 
the  more  formal  public  school  curriculum. 
Recreational  pursuits  are  popular  and 
highly  necessary  to  prevent  the  damaging 
effects  of  idleness  during  the  child's  leisure 
hours. 

The  most  important  need  of  the  deten- 
tion home  is  a  highly  trained,  conscientious 
superintendent  and  staff  free  from  po- 
litical interference  and  pressures.  Em- 
ployes must  be  experienced  in  dealing  with 
delinquent  children,  trained  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  problems  and  constantly  alert 
to  the  ever-present  possibility  of  con- 
tamination. The  superintendent  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  effective  institu- 
tional management  and  for  maintaining 
good  working  relations  with  community 
officials  and  agencies,  at  the  same  time 
impressing  upon  them  the  need  for  rapid 
and  effective  work  so  that  studies  will  be 


Some  county  jails,  where  juvenile*  are   held,  do  not  even  segregate  the  sexei 
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quickly  completed  and  cases  promptly  ad- 
judicated. If  such  high-grade  personnel 
is  obtained  and  if  the  intake  is  properly 
limited,  a  detention  home  in  a  large  com- 
munity can  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Delegated  Responsibility 

For  communities  of  medium  size,  exist- 
ing child  welfare  agencies  or  institutions 
may   well    be   assigned    responsibility   for 
the  detention  of  juveniles  awaiting  final 
hearing.    Bergen   County,   N.  J.,  affords 
an  outstanding  example  for  such  a  plan. 
In  that  community,  the  county  child  wel- 
fare  department,   charged   with   responsi- 
bility   for    emergency    care   of    both    de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  operates 
a  home  which  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
and   affords   temporary   shelter   for   both 
groups.    It  was  established  some  twenty 
years   ago,   after   the   late   Dr.    Hastings 
Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
I  studied  the  problems  of  child  depend- 
ency and  delinquency  in  the  county  and 
recommended  an  institution  which  would 
serve  as  a  study  center  and  provide  tem- 
porary care.    It  has  succeeded  because  its 
board  of  managers  has  held  steadfastly  to 
fundamental     policies    and     because    the 
home    has    had    an    extraordinarily    able 
superintendent.     Both    have   been   helped 
by   the   constant    advice   of   a   very   wise 
Juvenile   Court   judge.    The  practice  of 
placing  many  apprehended  delinquents  in 
the  custody  of  parents  or  relatives  helps 
keep  down  admissions. 

The   children    remanded    to   the   home 
are   carefully   classified.     Each    child    re- 
ceives thorough  medical  and  psychological 
examinations    supplemented,    when    indi- 
cated, by  psychiatric  testing.    Meanwhile, 
caseworkers    of    the    department    secure 
essential    data    regarding    the    history   of 
the   child    and    his    family,   so   that  such 
information  is  available  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  judge  within  a  few  days.  Though 
the  average  stay  is  short,  there  is  instruc- 
tion in  craft  work  and  a  good  recreation 
program.    Because  the  number  under  de- 
tention  is  low,   it  is  possible  to  give  in- 
dividual instruction  in  each  child's  school 
courses.       Homework      assignments     are 
stressed,  since  an  appreciable  number  of 
the  children   eventualh    return   to  school. 
To   prevent   long-continued   stays,   the 
judge  and  superintendent  review  progress 
on  individual  investigations  several  times 
each  week.    Final  disposition  is  made  as 
soon  as  the  case  record   is  complete,  the 
hearing    being    held     in    an    informally 
pleasant  room  at  the  Children's   Home. 
Discharged  cases  are  followed  up  at  in- 
tervals by  the  home's  social  workers  to 
make  sure  that  recommendations  made  by 
the  court  are  being  carried  out. 

Because  the  number  of  delinquents  in 
custody  constitutes  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  under  care 
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An  ancient  county  jail  still  in  use  in  Kentucky 
is  a  gloomy  contrast  to  the  modern  juvenile 
detention  home  in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey 


in  the  community,  the  public  regards  the 
institution  as  a  study  center  anoV  no 
stigma  is  attached  to  the  child  who  is 
sent  there.  In  fact,  many  persons  in  the 
community  call  the  institution  for  advice 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  where  they  might 
place  their  children  while  the  mother  is 
hospitalized  or  while  some  other  family 
emergency  is  weathered.  All  of  the  in- 
stitution's dependent  children  of  school 
age  and  some  of  the  delinquents  attend 
public  school  classes,  a  practice  which  also 
tends  to  ward  off  stigma. 

Home  Placement 

Many  sparsely  settled  communities  with 
only  a  few  delinquency  cases  each  year 
have  found  successful  alternatives  to  con- 
gregate detention  for  care  while  court 
cases  are  pending.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  use  of  the  child's  own  home  or  of  a 
foster  home  until  the  court  or  referee  has 
the  necessary  information  to  make  final 
disposition  of  the  case.  The  plan  is  prac- 
ticable for  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  children  in  conflict  with  the  law.  It 
has  several  demonstrated  advantages. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  a  high 
proportion  of  charges  against  children 
brought  in  for  delinquency  are  finally  dis- 
missed. Many  cases  not  dismissed  are 
closed  after  a  short  period  of  treatment 
or  are  continued  without  formal  super- 
vision. A  large  number  of  children  are 
placed  on  probation.  Those  whose  offenses 
are  serious  enough  to  require  ultimate 
commitment  to  institutions  usually  ac- 
count for  no  more  than  1  5  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  number  arrested.  Congregate 
detention,  even  temporarily,  of  the  great 
majority  of  children,  whose  treatment 
does  not  require  institutionalization, 
would  seem  unnecessary  and  contradictory 
to  the  accepted  philosophy  of  hearing 
cases  in  informal  session.  These  children 
are  better  off  in  their  own  homes,  with 
relatives,  or  with  foster  parents. 

Home  placement  usually  benefits  the 
individual  child.  If  his  own  parents  are 


considered  fit,  placement  with  them  is 
most  logical.  Though  continuing  to  live 
in  his  normal  environment,  the  child  is 
likely,  because  of  the  trouble  he  is  in,  to 
develop  a  new  appreciation  of  the  protec- 
tion the  home  affords  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  his  parents  and  their  con- 
cern. Furthermore,  placement  of  children 
in  their  own  homes  is  a  means  of  im- 
pressing upon  parents  the  fact  that  they 
are  responsible  for  their  own  children. 

Even  a  foster  home,  if  carefully  se- 
lected, can  bring  benefits.  There  a  child 
without  a  suitable  home  of  his  own  may 
observe  affection  and  closely  knit  rela- 
tionships, a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  the  shared  responsibilities  which  con- 
tribute to  the  well-ordered  family  unit. 
Farm  homes  often  have  special  advantages 
in  that  they  provide  a  wealth  of  exciting 
interests  which  open  up  a  new  world  to 
the  city-bred  and  develop  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility.  Another  advantage  of 
home  placement  is  that  care  beyond  the 
"temporary"  stage  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  dangers  present  in  institutions.  Ac- 
tually, long  periods  of  waiting  for  the 
case  to  be  settled  at  times  bring  ad- 
vantages so  that  the  child's  ability  to 
adjust  is  evident  by  the  time  of  hearing. 

The  cost  of  a  home  placement  program 
is  low  and  in  that  point  lies  another  real 
advantage.  Children  kept  in  their  own 
homes  usually  represent  no  maintenance 
expense  to  the  public.  Only  a  few  foster 
homes  may  be  needed  in  such  a  program, 
but  these  should  be  selected  with  utmost 
care.  The  rate  of  remuneration  should 
be  high  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
frequent  "turnover,"  for  the  incon- 
venience of  accepting  children  in  emer- 
gencies, and  for  the  close  and  constant 
supervision  which  at  times  is  necessary. 

But  the  community  with  such  a  pro- 
gram must  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  that  relatively  small  group  who 
cannot  be  provided  for  through  home 
placement.  Included  in  this  group  are 
psychopathic  or  mentally  deficient  chil- 


dren, children  who  are  physically  ill,  and 
children  whose  attitudes  and  actions  are 
such  that  placement  in  families  would 
involve  danger  and  excessive  risk.  While 
most  communities  may  deal  with  no  more 
than  one  or  two  such  children  each  year, 
their  custody  and  control  may  require 
more  time,  effort,  and  attention  than  a 
dozen  more  tractable  cases. 

Difficult  Children 

A  satisfactory  plan  frequently  employed 
is  the  provision  of  one  or  two  secure 
rooms  in  some  acceptable  state,  county, 
or  private  charitable  institution  or  hos- 
pital, to  be  used  for  children  on  a  purely 
temporary  basis.  Such  institutions  are 
likely  to  have  the  necessary  personnel  to 
provide  the  required  supervision.  In  some 
instances,  they  are  well  equipped  to  render 
other  special  services. 

Larger  communities  which  can  afford 
the  proper  facilities  and  adequate  per- 
sonnel may  well  operate  a  detention 
home.  However,  to  insure  its  effective 
use,  an  investigating  or  coordinating 
agency  must  insist  upon  purely  temporary 
shelter  and  must  insure  adoption  of  a 
progressive  program  to  occupy  the  chil- 
dren even  for  the  few  days  that  they  are 
detained.  Desirable  segregation  and  classi- 
fication practices  must  be  instituted,  and 
supervision  by  intelligent  personnel  should 
be  constant.  Use  of  the  detention  home 
should  be  reserved  principally  for  children 
presenting  acute  problems.  The  unit 
should  also  serve  as  a  point  where  spe- 
cialized services  for  children  under  arrest 
can  be  coordinated  and  integrated. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  community 
or  the  facilities  available,  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  any  program  of  juvenile 
detention  will  depend  upon  the  personnel 
responsible  for  its  operation.  If  the 
agency  charged  with  this  function  con- 
stantly stresses  its  basic  duty  to  protect 
all  children,  the  program  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  criticism  which  it  has  often 
justifiably  received. 
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Reorganization 

Proposals  for  reorganizing  and 
expanding  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
in  order  to  improve  its  services  and 
strengthen  its  leadership,  have  been  out- 
lined by  John  W.  Studebaker,  commis- 
sioner, in  his  recent  annual  report.  The 
plan,  if  adopted,  would  treble  the  office's 
personnel,  thus  enabling  it  to  develop  its 
six  major  lines  of  work:  collection  and 
analysis  of  information  on  education  in 
the  various  states  and  in  other  countries; 
formulation  of  educational  standards  for 
schools  and  colleges;  provision  of  services 
of  a  national  character,  such  as  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  and  the  conducting  of 
surveys;  evaluation  of  educational  trends; 
provision  of  consultative  services  on  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  cur- 
riculum to  states,  school  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  coordina- 
tion of  government  activities  relating  to 
education. 

Under  the  proposed  set-up  the  com- 
missioner would  be  aided  by  two  assistant 
commissioners,  one  to  be  responsible  for 
the  divisions  of  school  administration, 
auxiliary  services,  central  office  services, 
and  international  educational  relations; 
the  other  to  supervise  the  divisions  of 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational,  and 
higher  education.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  future  develop- 
ments in  the  postwar  world,  special  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  the  division  of 
international  education. 

The  commissioner's  report  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  a  strong  national  education 
office  can  be  an  influence  for  good  with- 
out in  any  way  exerting  control.  Alto- 
gether, the  plan,  which  already  has  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  would  add  240 
persons  to  the  office's  staff  at  a  cost  of 
$600,000 — not  an  excessive  amount  for 
the  constructive  influence  it  would  have 
on  education  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
posals are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  which 
will  hold  hearings  soon. 

Anti-Discrimination 

By  a  vote  of  49  to  6,  the  New 
York  State  senate  on  March  5  passed  the 
Ives-Quinn  bill,  outlawing  discrimination 
in  employment  "because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,"  and  fixing 
sharp  penalties  for  infringement.  The 
measure  was  approved  by  the  assembly 
a  week  earlier,  109  to  32.  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  actively  supported  the 
bill,  and  his  early  signature  is  taken  for 


granted  by  both  friends  and  foes  of  the 
legislation. 

Every  attempt  to  weaken  the  bill  as 
submitted  by  the  Temporary  State  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  was  de- 
feated. A  major  factor  in  securing  prompt 
action  in  both  houses  was  the  public 
hearing  that  opponents  forced  in  the  hope 
of  killing  the  proposal  or  securing  drastic 
modifications.  Some  400  persons  attended 
the  hearing,  and  those  advocating  the 
measure  included  spokesmen  for  the 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths,  as  well  as  for  labor  and  Negro  or- 
ganizations. Opposition  came  chiefly  from 
representatives  of  employer  groups. 

New  York  thus  becomes  the  first  state 
to  establish  the  right  to  employment  with- 
out religious  or  racial  bias,  as  a  civil  right, 
and  to  enact  a  statewide  program  to  wipe 
out  job  discrimination  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February,  page  50). 

The  Homer  Report 

It  is  probably  no  secret  that  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  of  many  uni- 
versities have  long  practiced  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  in  the  form  of 
"quota  systems"  for  student  selection. 
However,  the  fact  that  our  country  is 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  against  an 
enemy  which  has  demonstrated  to  what 
horrors  a  consistent  policy  of  racism  can 
lead,  might  seem  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  eliminating  this  imperfection  in  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Doubly  shocking  then 
were  the  reports  recently  submitted  to 
a  congressional  Committee  on  Education, 
to  New  York  University,  and  to  Colum- 
bia University  by  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Homer, 
secretary  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation's Council  of  Dental  Education, 
recommending  that  dental  schools  select 
their  students  "from  racial  groups  pre- 
senting a  more  balanced  picture  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  nation." 

There  is,  however,  one  heartening 
aspect  in  the  appearance  of  these  reports. 
Already  events  indicate  that  they  may 
act  as  a  boomerang  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  very  practice  that  Dr.  Horner 
wishes  to  foster.  So  far,  their  recipients 
have  registered  only  disgust  at  the  recom- 
mendations. Even  the  American  Dental 
Association,  in  whose  name  they  were 
issued,  has  denounced  them.  They  have 
directly  stimulated  a  demand  in  Con- 
gress for  an  investigation  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  on 
racial  and  religious  discriminations  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  They  have  also 
spurred  three  important  committees  of  the 


National  Education  Association  to  tele- 
graph President  Roosevelt  requesting  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Fair  Educa- 
tion Practice  Committee.  The  urgency 
of  such  a  step  was  stressed  last  month  by 
Dr..  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of  New 
York  University,  when  he  pointed  out 
that  veterans  seeking  to  resume  their  edu- 
cation under  the  G.I.  Bill  "must  not  be 
thwarted  by  quotas  and  other  forms  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination." 

Food  Front 

Apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  tide 
of  fast-moving  war  news,  Yalta  reports, 
and  the  impending  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, is  steady  progress  on  another  inter- 
national front.  Sixteen  nations  have  al- 
ready accepted  the  proposals  of  the  In- 
terim Commission  established  by  the  1943 
Hot  Springs  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Food  and  Agriculture.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  take  early  action  on  United 
States  participation.  As  soon  as  four 
more  nations  accept  the  recommended  con- 
stitution, the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization (FAO)  of  the  United  Nations 
will  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  broad  concern  of  FAO  will  be 
with  the  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
world.  Its  general  objectives  are  to  bring 
about  greater  efficiency  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food ;  to  better  the 
conditions  of  rural  people;  to  contribute 
thereby  to  an  expanding  world  economy. 
In  contrast  to  UNRRA,  which  is  a  tem- 
porary body,  responsible  for  direct  relief 
operations,  FAO  will  be  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, serving  primarily  as  a  clear- 
ing house — a  fact-finding,  educational, 
and  consultative  agency.  It  will  assemble 
periodic  reports  from  its  member  nations 
on  all  matters  relating  to  food,  nutrition, 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  en- 
gage in  special  research  in  these  same 
areas,  and  where  possible  coordinate  re- 
search by  its  member  governments;  plan 
and  call  international  conferences;  initiate 
recommendations  and  provide  a  technical 
staff  available  on  request  to  any  nation 
wishing  advice  or  assistance  on  particular 
problems  or  projects. 

The  proposed  constitution  provides  for 
affiliation  with  any  general  world  or- 
ganization. If  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals are  adopted,  FAO  would  report  not 
only  to  its  own  member  nations  but  also 
to.  the  general  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  security  organization.  A  $2,- 
500,000  budget  is  proposed  for  the  first 
year,  of  which  the  United  States  would 
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be  called  upon  to  provide  $625,000.  For 
the  succeeding  four  years,  a  $5,000,000 
budget  is  recommended.  Although  the 
general  structure  parallels  UNRRA,  with 
a  conference  made  up  of  all  member 
nations,  a  smaller  executive  committee, 
and  full  time  secretariat,  the  great  powers 
do  not  have  automatic  representation  on 
the  executive  committee. 

Labor  in  London 

Committed  unanimously  "to  work 
together  for  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
democratic  world  trade  union  federation 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,"  the 
World  Trade  Union  Conference  ad- 
journed its  London  meeting  on  February 
17.  A  further  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  "not  later  than  the  end  of  1945." 
Meanwhile,  a  committee  of  forty  mem- 
bers, with  headquarters  in  Paris,  will 
serve  as  the  conference  spokesman.  This 
committee  is  also  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  the  new  organization, 
the  draft  constitution  of  which  is  to  be 
circulated  before  the  next  meeting. 
Walter  Citrine,  secretary  of  the  British 


Trades  Union  Congress,  is  chairman  of 
the  continuation  committee,  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  which  are  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  head  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  and  James 
B.  Carey,  secretary  of  the  CIO. 

The  London  meeting  brought  together 
delegates  from  thirty-five  countries,  repre- 
senting more  than  60,000,000  workers. 
The  most  troublesome  factor  in  the 
twelve-day  discussions  was  the  extension 
to  the  international  field  of  the  present 
split  in  the  American  labor  movement. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  re- 
fused to  send  representatives  to  London 
because  of  the  presence  there  of  CIO 
and  USSR  delegates.  Its  leaders  an- 
nounced that  if  the  CIO  and  its  affiliates, 
and  the  Soviet  Russian  unions  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  new  world  trade  union 
federation,  the  AFL  will  not  be  a  mem- 
ber. Rather,  the  'AFL  will  continue  to 
support  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  which  voted  recently  to 
continue  to  bar  CIO  and  USSR  unions 
from  membership. 


Conference  Progress 


THE  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  going  to  meet  in  1945. 
The  fact  is  now  clear,  though  there 
will  be  no  central  meeting  in  Milwau- 
kee as  originally  announced.  In  its 
place  there  will  be  scores  of  smaller 
meetings  going  on  simultaneously  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  conference 
plans  to  by-pass  wartime  transporta- 
tion barriers  to  its  functioning,  by 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  transporta- 
tion from  its  scheme  of  things  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1945, 
page  50)  ;  and  indications  are  that  these 
plans  are  taking  hold.  Already,  nearly 
one  hundred  communities  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  holding  one  day 
conferences  on  May  28,  or  at  some 
time  during  that  week. 

Eight  cities  have  notified  the  office 
that  they  will  definitely  hold  a  meet- 
ing. Three  state  conferences  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  use  some  adapta- 
tion of  the  plan  in  lieu  of  holding  state- 
wide conferences  this  year.  No  predic- 
tion can  yet  be  made  as  to  how  many 
"little  national  conferences"  will  be 
held  altogether,  for  requests  for  partici- 
pation are  still  coming  in. 

Last  month  the  editorial  committee 
for  the  1945  Conference  Proceedings 
met  and,  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  various  section  chair- 
men, selected  nearly  fifty  topics  and 
authors  to  be  included  in  the  Proceed- 
ings. More  than  half  of  the  persons 


chosen  have  already  agreed  to  prepare 
papers.  Their  manuscripts  will  be  the 
core  of  program  material  for  local 
meetings.  Each  local  committee  plan- 
ning a  conference  will  select  from  the 
list  of  manuscripts  six  or  eight  papers 
which  seem  to  hold  promise  for  discus- 
sion purposes  in  their  community. 
Copies  of  the  requested  manuscripts 
will  be  prepared  at  the  National  Con- 
ference office  and  forwarded  to  each  lo- 
cal committee  prior  to  May  28. 

Each  local  community  will  then  use 
its  own  ingenuity  in  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  method  of  presenting  the  con- 
tents of  these  papers. 

This  plan  obviously  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  for 
many  of  the  values  of  that  meeting  can- 
not be  duplicated  on  a  local  level.  It  is 
an  emergency  effort  to  serve  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Conference  in  the  best 
and  most  feasible  way  possible  this 
year.  We  have  the  faith  to  believe 
that  through  it  social  work  in  many 
communities  across  the  country  will  se- 
cure some  new  knowledge,  new  vision, 
new  inspiration.  Perhaps  not  the  least 
value  will  be  the  sense  that  will  come 
to  the  participants  that  although  they 
are  meeting  in  small  groups  they  are 
part  of  a  mighty  force  convening 
throughout  the  country  for  a  common 
purpose  and  with  a  common  goal. 

— HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT 


In  spite  of  this  note  of  disunity,  the 
final  report  of  the  conference  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  How  broad 
was  the  common  ground  of  the  meeting 
is  indicated  by  the  preamble  to  this  docu- 
ment, which  stated  that  "full  agreement 
on  the  objectives  of  a  speedy  and  uncom- 
promising victory,  enduring  peace,  eradi- 
cation of  fascism,  international  collabora- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere,  full  employ- 
ment with  rising  standards  of  living  and 
security  for  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tions, and  a  democratic  society  assuring 
political  and  civil  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all"  had  been  achieved  at 
London. 

It  will  be  the  complex  task  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee  to  blueprint  the  ma- 
chinery for  labor's  participation  in  inter- 
national effort  to  these  ends. 

Savings  Bank  Insurance 

A  bill  which  would  still  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  over-the-counter  life 
insurance  in  New  York  was  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature  on  March  1.  This 
measure  would  raise  the  total  amount  of 
savings  bank  life  insurance  an  individual 
can  purchase  from  $3,000  to  $7,500. 

Back  of  the  bill  lie  many  years  of  ex- 
perience with  this  tool  for  thrift  and 
security  devised  by  the  late  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  when  he  was  a  Boston  attorney. 
Savings  bank  life  insurance,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  expense  of  the  agency  system, 
provides  sound  life  insurance  protection 
at  savings  of  about  15  percent  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  company  policies,  and 
up  to  as  much  as  48  percent,  compared 
to  certain  weekly  premium  policies. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  enacted  a 
savings  bank  life  insurance  law  in  1907, 
there  are  now  more  than  200,000  policy- 
holders,  and  some  $250,000,000  of  SBLI 
in  force.  The  Massachusetts  law  limits 
the  amount  of  SBLI  a  policyholder  may 
carry  to  $1,000  in  each  issuing  bank. 
With  thirty  banks  in  the  system,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000  would  be  legally  per- 
missible, but  the  banks  have  voluntarily 
fixed  a  limit  of  $10,000. 

The  New  York  law  was  enacted  in 
1938.  Under  it,  there  are  now  49  issuing 
banks,  40,000  policyholders,  and  $45,- 
000,000  of  SBLI  in  force.  The  restric- 
tion of  $3,000  written  into  the  law  rigidly 
limits  the  amount  of  this  low  cost  in- 
surance a  New  Yorker  can  buy.  To 
increase  the  present  limitation  to  $7,500, 
SBLI  officials  submit,  would  mean  even- 
tual savings  sufficient  to  increase  dividends 
by  approximately  10  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  permit  people  to  buy 
more  nearly  adequate  amounts  of  protec- 
tion at  minimum  cost.  The  measure  has 
the  support  of  the  state  banking  and  state 
insurance  departments,  and  of  many 
citizen  groups. 
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THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Military  Affairs  has  rewritten  the  so- 
called  nurses'  draft  bill,  or  the  Nurses' 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1945  as  it  will 
be  known  if  passed,  and  expects  to  bring 
it  up  on  the  floor  under  a  rule  in  the 
immediate  future.  Passage,  however,  is 
uncertain.  The  President  has  asked  for 
the  measure.  The  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  clamoring  for  it,  and  a 
very  representative  group  of  nurses  has 
declared  it  essential  if  the  army  is  to 
reach  its  goal  of  60,000  nurses  by  June  1. 
But  Congress,  on  the  whole,  is  reluctant. 
It  is  torn  between  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences if  the  army  fails  to  get  the  nurses 
it  says  it  must  have  and  a  very  positive 
disinclination  to  "draft"  women. 

The  new  bill,  HR  2277,  proposes  to 
register  for  military  service  if  needed 
every  "unmarried  female"  who  has 
reached  her  twentieth  year  but  not  her 
forty-fifth,  and  who  has  been,  or  is 
eligible  to  be,  a  registered  nurse.  Pro- 
cedure is  to  follow  that  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940. 


The  needs  of  the  civilian  population 
are  recognized  in  a  provision  that  no 
nurse  shall  be  classified  by  her  Selective 
Service  board  as  available  for  induction 
if  she  has  been  declared  by  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  to  be  engaged  in 
an  essential  civilian  nursing  service. 
Nurses  employed  in  a  hospital  operated 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  are  also 
exempt,  unless  released  by  the  VA.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  graduates  of 
the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  who,  under 
the  bill,  must  be  the  first  inducted  if 
qualified.  Incidently.  watch  for  a  battle 
on  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

•*«••»• 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Labor,  having  found  "that  the  practice 
of  discriminating  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment, and  in  matters  relating  thereto, 
against  properly  qualified  persons  because 
of  their  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin 
or  ancestry,  leads  to  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial strife  and  unrest  and  forces  large 
segments  of  the  population  into  sub- 
standard conditions  of  living,"  has  re- 
ported the  Fair  Employment  Practice  bill, 
HR  2232.  Both  Mary  Norton  of  New- 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
Joseph  Baldwin  of  New  York  had  bills 
before  the  committee  oti  the  subject.  The 


bill  reported  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  bill  creates  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  with  authority, 
through  cease  and  desist  orders,  to  en- 
force the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  It 
is  specifically  stated  that  all  government 
contracts  shall  include  anti-discrimination 
clauses. 

4-        4-       4- 

BACKED  BY  THE  VETERANS  AD- 
ministration,  a  bill  has  been  introduced, 
HR  2253,  giving  commissions  to  VA 
nurses.  The  VA  has  been  asking  the 
War  Department  to  give  their  nurses 
shoulder  straps  and  a  uniform  for  some 
time,  but  the  department  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  VA 
nurses  have  been  resigning  in  droves  to 
join  the  Army  or  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
The  advantages  of  veterans  status  are 
only  too  obvious  to  these  girls  in  daih 
contact  with  discharged  servicemen. 
4-  •*•  4- 

THE  VANDENBERG  RESOLUTION, 
S.  Con.  Res.  3,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  of  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  approved.  The  committee  is  to  make 
a  study  and  investigation  of  OASI  in  re- 
spect to  coverage,  benefits  and  related 
taxes,  with  a  deadline  of  October  1,  1945 
for  filing  its  report.  The  investigation 
may  serve  as  an  alibi  for  postponing  action 
on  the  bills  proposing  expansion  of  the 
social  security  system.  Senator  Wagner 
has  not  yet  re-introduced  his  bill,  al- 
though he  expects  to  do  so  soon. 
•»•  •*•  4- 

IN   HIS  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CON- 

gress,  Surgeon  General  Parran  said  that 
40  percent  of  men  of  military  age,  6  per- 
cent more  than  in  1918,  had  been  found 
unfit  for  military  service  through  failure 
to  pass  the  physical  examination.  Public 
health  advances,  said  Dr.  Parran,  have 
not  kept  abreast  of  scientific  discoveries. 
Speaking  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Dr.  Parran  recommended  con- 
struction of  2,400  public  health  centers 
scattered  throughout  the  country  to  be 
integrated  in  a  system  of  rural,  district 
and  base  hospitals.  Under  this  system 
"every  medical  specialty  and  specialized 
diagnostic  or  treatment  equipment  would 
be  available  to  any  patient  in  need  of 
them  and  to  every  physician."  The  report 
ties  in  with  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Pepper  subcommittee. 

4      +•     •»• 

THE  SENATE  AGRICULTURE  COM- 
mittee's  investigation  of  Aubrey  Williams' 


fitness  to  be  chief  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  has  had  a  distinctly 
mediaeval  tone.  As  the  committee  delved 
into  Mr.  Williams'  adolescent  religious 
conflicts,  it  was  almost  possible  to  smell 
the  heretics  burning.  The  testimony 
brought  to  light  such  matters  as  the  $75 
which  Mr.  Williams  once  borrowed  from 
the  father  of  one  of  the  witnesses  <he 
repaid  the  loan)  and  his  failure,  ex- 
pressed in  a  church  lecture  upon  his  re- 
turn from  abroad  after  World  War  1, 
to  reconcile  Christianity  with  social  con- 
ditions as  he  observed  them. 


A  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEE  OF  A 

postwar  job  for  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  work  is  proposed  by  E.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  chief  economic  adviser  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
(hardly  one  of  the  pinker  publications). 

Mr.  Goldenweiser  sets  the  employ- 
ment goal  at  58,000,000  rather  than  the 
President's  60,000,000.  Far  from  seeing 
58,000,000  jobs  as  day  dream  or  fantasy. 
Mr.  Goldenweiser  is  convinced  that 
failure  to  get  them  will  mean  the  end  of 
the  free  competitive  system  in  this  coun- 
try. In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  he  thinks 
that  it  would  cost  less  in  the  long  run 
if  the  government  guaranteed  the  jobs 
than  if  the  war  is  followed  by  another 
deflationary  cycle. 

444 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  ORDER 
permitting  communists  to  become  can- 
didates for  commissions  has  thrown  Con- 
gress, and  more  especially  Chairman  May 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
into  a  tizzy.  Mr.  May  has  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  investigate. 

The  army  directive  says,  in  part,  that 
a  commission  or  candidacy  for  a  commis- 
sion cannot  be  denied  when  such  action  is 
"predicated  on  membership  in  or  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrines  of  the  Communist 
Party  unless  there  is  a  specific  finding  that 
the  individual  involved  has  loyalty  to 
the  Communist  Party  as  an  organization 
which  overrides  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States." 

No  such  finding,  the  directive  further 
declares,  "should  be  based  on  the  mere 
fact  that  the  individual's  views  on  various 
social  questions  have  been  the  same  as  the 
views  which  the  Communist  Party  may 
have  advanced." 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States 


Forty-two  of  the  forty-four  state 
legislatures  meeting  this  year  were  al- 
ready in  session  by  the  middle  of  last 
month.  An  analysis  of  their  governors' 
messages,  made  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  showed  that  veterans  af- 
fairs head  the  list  of  their  concerns.  The 
council  reports  that  where  state  veteran 
departments  or  commissions  are  already 
established,  the  trend  is  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  administration.  Other  states 
are  scheduled  to  create  new  commissions 
or  make  temporary  commissions  perma- 
nent. 

Other  recurring  gubernatorial  recom- 
mendations look  to:  the  use  of  surplus 
funds  for  postwar  building  and  public 
works  programs;  liberalization  of  unem- 
ployment corrpensation,  old  age  assistance 
and  workmen's  compensation ;  encourage- 
ment of  urban  redevelopment,  slum  clear- 
ance and  the  construction  of  low  cost 
housing;  improvement  of  state  education 
systems. 

Unfinished  Business 

The  Texas  Social  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation is  concentrating  its  legislative  ef- 
forts this  year  on  seven  major  goals:  lib- 
eralization of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program ;  an  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  a  training  school  for  de- 
linquent girls;  the  appointment  of  a 
children's  code  commission;  establishment 
of  a  tax-supported  school  of  social  work 
within  the  University  of  Texas;  expan- 
sion of  state  child  welfare  agencies; 
authorization  of  a  system  of  adult  proba- 
tion within  the  courts;  passage  of  a  state 
child  labor  law. 

The  association  has  put  the  ADC  pro- 
gram at  the  top  of  its  list.  Its  goal  of 
raising  budgetary  standards  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  federal  matching 
provisions  would  require  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  to  eliminate  a 
SI  .500,000  yearly  limit  on  total  ADC 
payments.  A  joint  resolution  to  this  ef- 
fect has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
lo\ver  house  but,  according  to  the  associa- 
tion's Legislative  Bulletin,  has  little 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  senate,  un- 
less outside  pressure  becomes  strong. 

Achievement  of  an  adequate  program 
for  a  training  school  for  Negro  girls 
would  complete  business  begun  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  the  legislature  first  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  such  a  school 
but  made  no  appropriation  for  it.  At 
present,  there  is  no  way  of  treating  de- 


linquent Negro  girls  in  the  state  of  Texas 
except  through  probation.  A  house  bill, 
which  would  again  authorize  such  a  con- 
struction, has  already  been  referred  to  the 
committee  on  appropriations. 

Promises  and  Defeat 

The  state  of  Oregon  may  soon 
have  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
headed  by  a  director  and  a  seven-man 
commission,  all  gubernatorial  appointees. 
A  bill  to  this  effect,  recently  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  has  the  support  of 
thirty-five  agencies  and  organizations 
which  have  programs  in  behalf  of  vet- 
erans. 

Five  bills  affecting  the  state's  old  age 
assistance  program  have  also  been  intro- 
duced. Only  one  of  these — which  would 
eliminate  the  $40  maximum — has  the 
organized  backing  of  social  workers 
through  the  state  conference  of  social 
work  and  the  state  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers.  The 
others,  according  to  social  work  spokes- 
men, "reflect  the  interests  of  old  age  and 
other  pressure  groups  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  conformity  with  Social  Security 
Board  requirements." 

Two  other  bills  would  provide  for  a 
joint  merit  system  for  the  State  Public 
Welfare  Commission,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission,  the  three  state 
agencies  receiving  federal  funds. 

One  piece  of  proposed  social  legisla- 
tion that  has  already  met  with  defeat 
from  the  Oregon  lawmakers  was  an  anti- 
discrimination bill  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
rional  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  Strong  opposition 
came  from  hotel  and  restaurant  owners. 

Mental  Health  Program 

Six  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Ohio  legislature  to  carry 
out  the  twenty  recommendations  of  the 
governor's  committee  on  a  mental  health 
program,  appointed  last  year.  ( See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1945,  page  24.)  If 
adopted,  they  will  empower  the  welfare 
department  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
operate  state  institutions  for  the  mentally 
ill,  mentally  deficient,  epileptic  and  psy- 
chopathic, as  well  as  penal,  reformatory 
and  correctional  institutions;  permit  the 
handling  of  mentally  ill  children  at  a 
separate  hospital  or  separate  unit  of  a 
hospital ;  authorize  state  care  of  mentally 


ill,  epileptic,  or  mentally  deficient  persons 
elsewhere  than  in  institutions;  establish  a 
central  registration  of  mentally  deficient 
persons ;  require  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment to  provide  special  institutions  for 
the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of  men- 
tally deficient  offenders  and  of  the 
criminally  insane. 

Another  bill  would  appropriate  $25,- 
000,000  for  a  welfare  building  program 
to  be  carried  out  under  a  commission  of 
nine  members,  including  the  state  welfare 
director,  the  commissioner  of  mental 
diseases,  two  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  five  gubernatorial  appointees.  This 
bill  has  the  backing  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organization  and  of  the  Colum- 
bus Citizens  Committee  on  Welfare 
Legislation. 

Among  other  social  proposals,  the  Ohio 
legislature  has  a  state  FEPC  bill  in  its 
hopper.  Introduced  in  the  senate  last 
month,  the  bill  would  create  a  commis- 
sion on  fair  employment  and  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  based  .on 
race,  color,  creed,  origin  or  ancestry. 

The  Ohio  Public  Health  Association  is 
backing  a  bill  which  would  create  a  com- 
mission of  nine  members  to  make  a  survey 
of  tuberculosis  and  tuberculosis  institu- 
tions in  the  state. 

Settlement  Requirements : 

Social  work  organizations  in  two 
midwestern  states — Wisconsin  and  South 
Dakota — are  campaigning  for  abolition  of 
local  settlement  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity for  relief.  The  Wisconsin  Welfare 
Council  is  urging  the  state  legislators  to 
follow  Rhode  Island's  suit  and  abolish  all 
settlement  laws,  thus  "throwing  over- 
board this  philosophy  of  poor  relief  in- 
herited from  the  Elizabethan  era."  So 
far,  however,  the  only  bill  introduced  in 
this  regard  is  one  which  would  cut  the 
period  required  to  gain  or  lose  legal  settle- 
ment for  relief  purposes  from  one  year  to 
"three  months. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  state  conference 
of  social  work  urges  the  abolition  of  state 
residence  as  well  as  local  settlement  re- 
quirements. Such  requirements,  the  con- 
ference points  out  in  a  legislative  bulletin, 
create  "delays  in  the  granting  of  assis- 
tance which  cause  undue  hardship  and 
contribute  to  further  and  more  serious 
problems  such  as  delinquency  and  illness." 
Other  legislative  recommendations  made 
by  the  South  Dakota  conference  would 
liberalize  aid  to  dependent  children  grants 
and  raise  the  age  limitation  to  eighteen, 
remove  the  present  $30  maximum  from 
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old  age  assistance,  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  hospitals,  maternity  homes,  nursing 
homes,  convalescent  homes  and  related  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  of  boarding  homes 
for  children. 

Conference  Fruit 

Seeds  planted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  Social 
Work  nearly  a  year  ago,  have  produced 
two  child  welfare  bills  scheduled  for  in- 
troduction to  this  year's  legislature.  The 
bills  would  modernize  the  state's  adop- 
tion laws  and  provide  for  the  licensing, 
inspection,  and  regulation  of  children's 
boarding  homes.  They  first  began  to 
germinate  at  the  meetings  of  the  confer- 
ence's section  on  legislation,  following 
which  a  statewide  committee  of  social 
workers,  lawyers,  business  men,  and  club 
women  were  appointed  to  draft  legisla- 
tion. They  are  being  promoted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Tennessee,  which 
is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
state  social  work  conference,  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 


Veterans 


In  January,  New  York's  PM  car- 
ried a  series  of  eleven  articles  on  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  by  Albert  Deutsch, 
who  handles  much  of  this  newspaper's 
social  welfare  reporting.  After  a  three- 
month  study,  Mr.  Deutsch  found  "much 
that  was  good,  and  much  that  was  bad. 
The  good  is  only  what  our  veterans  de- 
serve. The  things  that  are  bad  are  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  handicap  gravely  the  re- 
adjustment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  to  useful  lives." 

The  largest  part  of  the  series  was  con- 
cerned with  the  hospital  and  medical  care 
program — "The  world's  biggest  medical 
care  system,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  now 
ninety-four  Veterans  Administration  fa- 
cilities, including  hospitals  and  custodial 
homes,  with  nearly  100,000  beds.  The 
VA's  long  range  program  envisions 
300,000  beds  ultimately."  Failure  to  use 
internes,  lack  of  relationship  with  medical 
schools,  low  salary  scales  for  doctors, 
"pension  mindedness,"  complete  segrega- 
tion of  Negroes,  were  among  the  criti- 
cisms made  of  the  general  hospital  ad- 
ministration. 

Four  articles  dealt  with  the  VA's 
psychiatric  program,  which  now  includes 
"thirty  neuropsychiatric  facilities,  or  hos- 
pitals. .  .  .  Over  41,000  of  the  VA's 
76,000  patients  belong  to  the  neuro- 
psu-hiatric  category."  Mr.  Deutsch  con- 
tends that  "thousands  of  \ew  York  vet- 
erans with  psychiatric  ailments  are  fail- 


ing to  get  the  rehabilitative  treatment 
they  need  desperately  and  should  be  get- 
ting from  the  Veterans  Administration." 
He  criticizes  the  failure  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  outpatient  treatment.  A  con- 
cluding article  deals  with  charges  made 
by  Robert  Hegler,  an  attendant  at  the 
Lyons,  N.  J.(  mental  hospital,  regarding 
mishandling  of  inmate  patients. 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
goes  to  press,  PM  is  beginning  to  run 
a  new  series  by  Mr.  Deutsch  on  the  VA's 
tuberculosis  program. 

Jobs  and  Training 

On  the  whole,  disabled  veterans 
so  far  have  encountered  little  difficulty 
in  finding  jobs,  reports  Edward  M. 
Lewis,  public  relations  director  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  At  the  end  of 
1944,  only  9,359  had  registered  for  the 
bureau's  rehabilitation  training  courses, 
while  150,000  entitled  to  training  had 
not  bothered  to  fill  out  the  training  ap- 
plication forms.  Full  employment  is  seen 
as  "a  tremendous  morale  builder"  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  because  veterans  are  not  only  earn- 
ing good  pay  but  have  the  satisfaction 
of  boosting  the  war  effort. 

A  recent  release  from  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines  gives  the  1944  record  of  veterans 
taking  advantage  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  "GI  bill  of  rights."  As  of 
December  3,  1944,  36,778  veterans  had 
made  application  under  the  bill,  33,256 
had  been  approved,  and  12,864  were  ac- 
tually receiving  education.  Of  these  latter, 
9,671  were  in  colleges  and  universities; 
1,979  in  trade  schools  and  business  col- 
leges; 326  in  teachers'  and  normal  schools; 
and  275  were  taking  on-the-job  training. 

Homeward  Bound 

A  great  majority  of  veterans  plan 
to  return  to  their  home  towns  after  the 
war,  according  to  a  recent  study  made 
by  the  information  and  education  division 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces.  Only  one 
in  ten  among  white  enlisted  men  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  move  to  another  state 
than  the  one  in  which  he  lived  before  the 
war.  Among  Negroes,  two  thirds  ex- 
pected to  return  to  their  home  states. 
The  Pacific  Coast  particularly  appeals  to 
white  soldiers  who  expect  to  shift  resi- 
dence, while  the  main  stream  of  Negro 
migration  will  be  from  South  to  North. 

Miscellany 

In  its  hospitiKzation  plans,  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  considering 
segregation  of  younger  World  War  II 
veterans  from  older  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  At  present,  the  two  groups  are 
separated  in  neuropsychiatric  hospitals, 
but  there  is  some  feeling  that  separation 
of  chronic  from  more  recent  cases  \\ouKl 


be  wise  in  other  institutions.  ...  A  report 
from  New  York  State's  Veterans  Com- 
mission especially  stresses  the  need  for 
state  psychiatric  facilities.  .  .  .  American 
Red  Cross  service  to  veterans  increased 
150  percent  during  the  past  year.  .  .  . 
Only  minor  changes  in  curricula  and 
teaching  methods  are  needed  to  adapt  col- 
lege courses  to  veterans'  needs,  according 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  educational  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times,  who  spoke  at 
a  recent  forum  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  ...  A  recent  survey  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows 
that  many  severely  handicapped  veterans 
are  satisfactorily  qualifying  for  jobs.  .  .  . 
The  American  Legion's  medical  advisory 
board  is  launching  a  national  health  pro- 
gram for  discharged  servicemen.  .  .  .  New 
York's  Hudson  Guild  Neighborhood 
House  has  opened  a  consultation  service 
for  the  wives  and  parents  of  servicemen 
as  well  as  for  the  veterans  themselves.  .  .  . 
A  Veterans'  Music  Service  is  being 
launched  by  the  New  York  City  Center, 
under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski. 
Resides  sponsoring  a  series  of  programs 
by  the  City  Symphony  planned  especially 
for  veterans  now  hospitalized  in  Greater 
New  York,  the  project  will  offer  advisory 
service  to  veterans  interested  in  music 
as  a  profession  or  hobby. 


Security 


Broadening  of  the  social  security 
program  to  include  millions  of  workers 
not  now  covered  is  urged  in  a  report  on 
the  present  system  recently  released  by 
the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
and  the  American  Life  Convention.  The 
report  was  prepared  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  life  insurance  organizations. 
The  committee  recommended  that  social 
security  be  extended  to  such  groups  as 
agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  gov- 
ernment employes,  railroad  workers,  and 
the  self-employed. 

The  life  insurance  experts  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  merit  rating.  They  also  hold 
that  "compulsory  old  age  insurance  is 
not  comparable  to  private  insurance ; 
hence  analogies  based  upon  the  latter,  and 
advocating  a  full  reserve  fund,  lack 
pertinence." 

The  committee  proposes  a  review  of 
the  processes  by  which  eligibility  and  bene- 
fits are  determined,  and  specifically  sug- 
gests that  present  minimum  old  age  bene- 
fits of  $10  a  month  be  raised  to  $20  ($30 
for  an  aged  couple)  with  no  increase  in 
the  present  maximum  of  $85  a  month. 

The  committee  underscores  its  con- 
clusion that  the  entire  problem  of  financ- 
ing old  age  benefits  should  be  re-examined  : 
"A  revised  tax  schedule  should  be  de- 
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veloped  which  would  make  it  unnecessary 
:or  Congress  to  go  through  what  now  ap- 
ars  to  be  an  annual  process  of  deciding 
hat  next  year's  tax  rate  is  to  be." 


Merit  Rating 

The  Social  Security  Board  in 
Washington  rejected  the  age  base  plan 
for  rebating  unemployment  insurance 
taxes,  the  basis  for  two  measures  pending 
(at  this  writing)  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature. No  state  legislation  affecting  un- 
employment insurance  can  become  effec- 
tive without  the  approval  of  the  federal 
board.  The  age  base  plan  would  have  set 
up  a  formula  for  relating  rebates  to  the 
number  of  years  that  an  employer  has 
been  in  business,  without  regard  to  the 
stability  of  his  payrolls  or  the  number 
of  his  employes  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing unemployment  benefits.  The  reason 
given  by  the  board  for  the  rejection  of 
the  wage  base  plan,  as  reported  by  The 
New  York  Times,  was  that  "the  time 
an  employer  has  been  in  business  does 
not  bear  any  direct  relationship  to  the 
risk  of  unemployment." 

Disability  Benefits 

The  need  for  a  cash  sickness  and 
disability  insurance  program  is  urged  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion. Outlining  a  plan  to  compensate 
wage  losses  suffered  by  workers  through 
temporary  illness  or  disability,  the  report 
proposes  a  separate  sickness  compensation 
fund  established  from  tax  contributions 
''at  a  rate  no  less  than  1.5  percent  on 
workers'  wages  up  to  $3,000  a  year." 
The  program  would  cover  employes  of 
all  employers  subject  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation commission,  with  requirements 
as  to  waiting  period,  wage  credits,  dura- 
tion of  payments  "and  probably  also  the 
benefit  schedule"  following  unemploy- 
ment compensation  practice. 

Railway  Benefits 

Peak  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  war  period  are  reflected  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  which  administers  the  unemploy- 
ment and  old  age  insurance  program  for 
railway  workers  set  up  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  In  1943-4,  "unemploy- 
ment insurance  operations  .  .  .  were  at 
the  lowest  level  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram." Only  4,680  railroad  workers 
were  paid  benefits  for  unemployment  be- 
ginning in  this  fiscal  year,  as  compared 
with  15,600  in  1942-3,"  74,800  in  1941-2, 
and  162,000  in  the  last  prewar  year.  The 
total  amount  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  paid  out  last  year  was  $547,000, 
as  compared  with  $17,700,000  in  1940-41. 


From  the  American  people 

The  rags  they  are  wearing  attest  to  the  clothing  needs  of  these  three  Yugoslav 
youngsters  happily  emerging  from  a  refugee  camp  storeroom  with  new  apparel  pre- 
sented by  "the  people  of  the  United  States."  It  is  to  help  meet  such  needs  among 
some  125,000,000  other  Europeans  as  well  as  among  unnumbered  millions  in  the 
war-devastated  areas  of  the  Far  East  that  the  United  National  Clothing  Collection  was 
organized.  Representing  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  several  voluntary  war  relief  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  the  organization  will  begin  a  nationwide  drive  on  April  1,  for  150,000,000  pounds 
of  good,  used  clothing.  The  collection  will  be  organized  on  a  communitywide  basis 
through  representative  leaders  of  selected  local  organizations.  Headquarters  are  at 
1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  5.  Chairman  ot  tne  Collection  is  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 


Relief  and  Reconstruction 


Returning  from  London  to  this 
country  for  a  brief  trip  last  month,  Fred 
K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the  division  of 
displaced  persons  of  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
reported  agreements  with  allied  military 
authorities  for  handling  an  estimated  11,- 
000,000  persons  brought  to  Germany 
from  other  countries  for  enforced  labor. 
Control  will  be  retained  by  the  military 
command,  but  UNRRA  will  supply  some 
450  "teams"  to  perform  relief  functions 
worked  out  for  them  by  agreement  with 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  Mr.  Hoehler  estimated 
that  40  percent  of  the  displaced  persons 
in  Germany  will  "start  to  walk"  when 
Germany  collapses,  if  the  weather  is  good. 
UNRRA  expects  to  use  former  German 
hotels,  schools  and  youth  camps  as  as- 
sembly centers,  equipped  with  food,  medi- 
cine, and  necessary  repatriation  authority. 

In  the  Philippines 

Col.  E.  M.  Grim,  a  former  and 
long  time  resident  of  Manila,  is  in  charge 
of  the  army's  program  for  liberated  in- 
ternees in  the  Philippines.  Medical  care 


and  hospitalization  is  in  charge  of  Col. 
Howard  Smith,  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Corps,  of  General  MacArthur's  staff. 
Colonel  Smith  was  well  known  as  medi- 
cal director  and  chief  quarantine  officer  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  before  the  war. 

General  MacArthur  has  promised  that 
liberated  persons  will  be  sent  home  as 
soon  as  the  military  situation  permits  and 
shipping  space  is  available.  War  veterans 
as  well  as  civilian  employes  of  the  navy 
and  government  are  being  given  back  pay 
due  them  immediately,  while  government 
funds  are  being  made  available  to  others 
who  may  need  financial  assistance. 

War  Relief  Reports 

Nearly  $23,000,000  was  con- 
tributed to  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  in 
cash  and  gifts  in  kind  during  1944.  Ap- 
proximately $8,000,000  in  cash  came 
through  the  National  War  Fund,  while 
clothing,  medical  and  surgical  supplies, 
household  kits  and  miscellaneous  relief 
items  valued  at  $14,675,000  were  con- 
tributed to  the  agency  directly.  ...  In 
Rome,  Italy,  Myron  C.  Taylor  an- 
nounced that  200,000,000  garments  had 
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been  distributed  to  650,000  persons  from 
supplies  donated  through  American  Relief 
for  Italy,  Inc.  Some  3,000,000  pounds 
of  clothing,  milk,  vitamins  and  medicines 
arrived  in  January  and  it  is  hoped  that 
future  supplies  will  average  1,000  tons  a 
month.  .  . .  During  1944  the  International 
Rescue  and  Relief  Committee  maintained 
representatives  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Mexico. 
Hundreds  of  anti-fascist  refugees  were 
aided  in  escaping  the  Gestapo.  The  main 
French  office  is  now  located  in  Paris. 

China's  Needs 

The  best  way  to  bring  effective 
relief  to  China,  with  the  funds  available, 
is  to  use  these  funds  to  rehabilitate  and 
improve  her  economy,  concludes  the  re- 
cent study  of  "China's  Relief  Needs"  by 
the  National  Planning  Association.  Al- 
though some  direct  relief  will  be  needed 
as  an  emergency  stop-gap,  any  attempt  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  directly  for  all 
of  China's  needy  would  be  an  impossible 
task.  The  program  outlined  by  NPA 
stresses  improvement  in  transportation, 
restoration  of  agriculture,  alleviation  of 
war-created  health  problems,  restoration 
of  the  Chinese  textile  industry,  general  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation.  Total  cost  of  such 
a  program  is  estimated  at  $3,500,000,000 
in  American  currency,  the  bulk  of  which 
would  be  financed  by  China.  UNRRA 
has  been  asked  to  contribute  37  percent 
of  the  necessary  emergency  imports,  or 
less  than  $1,000,000,000  worth. 

Church  Reconstruction 

Postwar  problems  of  "Reconstruc- 
tion and  Inter-church  Aid  in  Europe"  are 
analysed  in  excerpts  from  three  papers 
prepared  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft, 


general  secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  These  have  been  reprinted 
by  the  council's  American  Committee  for 
the  Church  Committee  on  Overseas  Re- 
lief and  Reconstruction.  Among  the  main 
objectives  named  are:  reconstruction  of 
dispersed  congregations;  provision  of 
Christian  literature;  reconstruction  of 
Christian  youth  movements;  reconstruc- 
tion of  home  missions  and  Christian  so- 
cial work;  rebuilding  of  destroyed 
churches;  creation  of  common  national 
headquarters.  An  international  center  to 
give  general  guidance  and  leadership  is 
also  proposed.  Price  15  cents,  from  the 
committee,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10. 

National  War  Fund 

A  review  of  past  years'  operations 
and  future  National  War  Fund  prospects 
at  a  recent  conference  of  state  war  fund 
executives,  brought  out  the  following 
facts:  the  total  raised  in  1944  campaigns 
was  $115,120,000;  the  1945-46  budget 
cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but  will  prob- 
ably not  be  more  than  the  budget  for 
1 944-45 ;  present  plans  are  for  a  full 
fledged  campaign  between  October  1 
and  November  1,  1945.  Future  foreign 
relief  demands  are  admittedly  obscure. 
Reasons  for  the  obscurity  were  given  as: 
failure  of  UNRRA  to  clarify  its  role; 
diplomatic  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  Baltic  states;  lack  of  official 
decision  regarding  responsibilities  for  the 
Philippines;  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable 
information  about  liberated  areas.  In 
general,  the  fund  sees  its  first  respon- 
sibility towards  agencies  serving  our 
armed  forces.  Allocation  to  foreign  re- 
lief agencies  will  depend  on  future  de- 
velopments. 


Housing  and  City  Planning 


Last  December  the  Urban  Hous- 
ing Management  Association,  Inc.,  non- 
profit organization  in  New  York  City's 
Harlem,  celebrated  its  first  birthday. 
Founded  under  the  inspiration  of  James 
Felt,  New  York  City  real  estate  operator, 
the  organization  functions  on  the  premise 
that  local  building  management,  close  to 
the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  if  intel- 
ligently administered,  can  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant 
to  a  degree  not  possible  under  the  usual 
remote-control  system  of  management. 

The  UHMA  began  its  operations  with 
three  old  law  tenements.  By  the  end  of 
its  first  year  banks,  insurance  companies, 
estates,  corporations,  and  one  cooperative 
had  turned  over  to  this  organization 
forty-three  buildings  containing  more  than 
600  dwelling  units.  In  addition  to  its 


tenement  management,  the  USMA  has 
conducted  free  training  courses  for  Negro 
managers.  Today,  70  percent  of  the  re- 
pair work  in  buildings  managed  by 
UHMA  is  done  by  local  firms — compared 
to  25  percent  a  year  ago. 

More  War  Housing 

National  Housing  Administrator 
John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  announced  last 
month  that  his  agency  would  ask  Con- 
gress for  funds  for  36,000  more  units  of 
temporary  public  war  housing  and  for 
authorization  to  insure  additional  mort- 
gages on  houses  to  be  built  by  private 
industry.  Both  requests,  he  said,  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  new  demands  resulting  from 
expanded  production  of  critical  war  items 
in  100  communities.  Because  of  these  de- 
mands and  shortages  of  labor  and  ma- 


terials, NHA's  previously  announced  pro- 
gram to  ease  restrictions  on  building  pri- 
vately financed  homes  for  others  than  m- 
migrants,  is  temporarily  held  up. 

Supreme  Court  Decision 

Attempts  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
to  stymie  the  public  housing  program  by 
taxing  housing  authority  projects  were 
stopped  in  January  by  two  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Both  decisions  were  unanimous.  In  one, 
the  highest  court  reversed  the  Ohio  State 
Supreme  Court,  which  approved  the  tax- 
ing of  the  Laurel  Homes  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  Housing  Act  was 
unconstitutional.  In  the  other  case,  the 
court  upheld  a  decision  of  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  that  Congress  was  within  its 
powers  in  declaring  public  housing  prop- 
erties tax  exempt. 

The  G.I.'s  Home 

Many  "housers"  and  planners  are 
urging  a  general  overhauling  of  the  home 
loan  section  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  on 
the  ground  that  as  now  set  up  it  neither 
safeguards  the  best  interests  of  the  G.I.. 
the  local  community,  nor  of  the  country. 
Backing  up  this  view,  in  the  January 
issue  of  Public  Housing,  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Public  Housing  Conference,  1015 
Fifteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Charles  Abrams,  author  and  lecturer  on 
housing,  summarizes  what  he  regards  as 
the  bill's  major  defects.  He  argues:  the 
bill  unduly  encourages  home  ownership 
for  a  group  of  people  who  subsequently 
may  find  the  necessity  of  meeting  fixed 
charges  a  too-difficult  burden ;  its  two- 
year  limit  to  the  period  after  the  war  in 
which  loans  may  be  applied  for  might 
influence  a  veteran  into  taking  premature 
action ;  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
demand  for  homes,  added  to  demands  of 
the  civilian  population,  will  result  in 
higher  building  costs;  the  bill's  appraisal 
methods  leave  the  door  wide  open  for 
further  price  inflation ;  with  no  definite 
standards  prescribed  by  law  or  regula- 
tions, high  upkeep  costs,  speedy  obsoles- 
cence and  speedier  foreclosures  may  re- 
sult. Pointing  out  that  veterans  housing 
should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  over-all 
housing  program — one  which  recogni/es 
the  needs  of  renters  as  well  as  of  owners, 
shim  dwellers,  and  others — Mr.  Abrams 
warns  that  unless  some  over-all  planning 
is  undertaken,  the  opportunity  offered  to- 
day for  the  redevelopment  of  our  cities 
will  be  by-passed  and  a  period  of  home 
deflation  may  set  in. 

In  Print 

"Citizens  Look  at  Public  Hous- 
ing" is  a  symposium  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Authority  and  its  operations,  by 
the  members  of  the  board  of  the  local 
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citizens  housing  association.  Price  $1 
from  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  519 
Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This 
study  was  made  at  the  invitation  of  the 
housing  authority,  and  offers  an  example 
of  how  a  citizens  group  can  supplement 
the  work  of  official  bodies.  .  .  .  The 
Journal  of  Housing,  published  monthly 
by  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  ($4  a  year  from  NAHO,  1313 
Kast  60  Street,  Chicago  37)  covers  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  housing  field. 


with  special  emphasis  on  efforts  to  better 
all  types  of  public  administrative  practice 
in  housing.  .  .  .  "Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?"  is  a  study  of  the  rehousing 
needs  of  families  now  living  in  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  future  Metropolitan 
Housing  Corporation's  Stuyvesant  Town, 
soon  to  be  built  under  New  York's  Re- 
development Corporation  Law.  Price  50 
cents  from  Committee  on  Housing,  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York  1 0. 


Race  Relations 


With  the  goal  of  expanding  their 
work  "in  making  interracial  cooperation 
a  reality  in  the  United  States,"  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  New  York  last  month 
announced  plans  for  a  joint  fund-raising 
campaign  for  $350,000.  Heading  the 
drive  is  Elmo  Roper,  director  of  the 
Fortune  public  opinion  polls.  The  money 
raised  will  go  to  a  joint  pool,  to  be  known 
as  the  Urban  League  Service  Fund,  from 
whence  it -will  be  divided  between  the 
two  agencies  on  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
plan.  It  will  be  used  in  carrying  on  the 
agencies'  regular  functions  in  helping 
Negroes  adjust  to  urban  life.  Special 
emphasis  is  being  placed  this  year  on  com- 
munity organization  and  planning  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  health  and  recreation ; 
industrial  and  labor  relations;  public  edu- 
cation for  interracial  cooperation. 

The  drive,  which  begins  this  month, 
will  extend  to  the  end  of  April. 

Negro  Nurses 

The  majority  of  white  adult  ci- 
vilians in  this  country  would  willingly 
accept  care  from  Negro  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals, according  to  a  nationwide  sampling 
of  opinion  conducted  last  month  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Denver.  Of  2,532  per- 
sons interviewed — men  and  women,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  in  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— 57  percent  answered  "all  right"  to 
the  question:  "If  you  were  sick  in  a  hos- 
pital, would  it  be  all  right  with  you  if 
you  had  a  Negro  nurse,  or  wouldn't  you 
like  it?"  On  the  other  hand,  42  percent 
"wouldn't  like  it"  and  one  percent  were 
undecided. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  more 
education  people  have,  the  more  apt  they 
are  to  be  willing  to  have  a  Negro  nurse. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  persons  with  a 
college  background  answered  "all  right," 
while  only  53  percent  of  persons  with  a 
high  school  education  gave  this  answer 
and  45  percent  of  those  whose  education 
stopped  at  grade  school.  There  was  also 


a  decided  sectional  variation  in  the  opin- 
ions: 62  percent  of  the  northerners  and 
westerners  had  no  objections  to  Negro 
nurses,  while  only  42  percent  of  the 
southerners  would  be  willing  to  receive 
hospital  care  from  them. 

Honor  Roll 

Last  month,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  announced  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Negroes  and  six  whites  (indi- 
viduals, organizations,  or  institutions) 
placed  on  its  Honor  Roll  of  Race  Re- 
lations for  1944.  The  names  were  chosen 
as  a  result  of  a  nationwide  poll  conducted 
by  the  library's  Schomburg  Collection  of 
Negro  Literature. 

The  Negroes  chosen  were:  The  92nd 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Army,  for  its 
record  in  the  Italian  campaign ;  Thurgood 
Marshall,  legal  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  for  winning  before  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  the  case  outlawing 
the  Texas  white  primary;  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  president  of  Moorehouse  College 
for  his  election  as  vice-president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America;  the  American  Negro  The- 
atre, under  the  direction  of  Abraham 
Hill,  for  stimulating  the  little  theatre 
movement ;  Mabel  K.  Staupers,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Graduate  Nurses,  for  her  campaign  for 
the  integration  of  Negro  nurses  into  the 
army  and  navy ;  Ray  ford  W .  Logan,  for 
his  successful  fight  against  opposition  to 
publication  of  the  symposium,  "What  the 
Negro  Wants" ;  Joseph  James,  at  the 
Marinship  Corporation,  for  his  successful 
struggle  through  the  California  Courts  to 
outlaw  segregated  labor  unions  for 
Negroes;  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  for  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Eastern  Socio- 
logical Society ;  the  Negro  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  launching  a 
survey  of  West  Africa ;  the  Rev.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  for  his  election  to 
Congress ;  John  H.  Johnson,  for  his  work 
in  founding  and  editing  the  Negro  Digest: 
Claude  "Ruddy"  Young,  half-back  of  the 


University   of    Illinois,   for   equaling   the 
football  record  of  "Red"  Grange. 

The  white  persons  and  organizations 
placed  on  the  honor  roll  include:  the  late 
Wendell  L.  Willk'ie,  for  his  crusade  for 
minority  rights;  radio  station  WMCA, 
New  York,  for  its  weekly  program  "New 
World  A-Coming,"  radio  dramatization 
of  Negro  life  and  race  relations;  Sachs 
Quality  Furniture,  Inc.,  for  its  series  of 
paid  advertisements  urging  religious  and 
racial  unity ;  Howard  Fast,  for  his  novel, 
"Freedom  Road";  Esquire  Magazine, 
for  stimulating  an  appreciation  of  the 
Negro  musician  through  its  jazz  books, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
including  a  Negro  Woman,  Maida 
Springer,  in  its  good  will  exchange  of 
women  labor  leaders  with  England. 

Smith  Advance 

During  1945-46,  Smith  College  in 
Northhampton,  Mass.,  will  have  the  first 
Negro  on  its  faculty  in  the  college's  his- 
tory. She  is  Adelaide  Cromwell  Hill, 
Smith  alumna  of  the  class  of  1940,  whbse 
appointment  as  instructor  in  sociology 
was  announced  last  month.  The  move 
coincided  with  a  demand  in  the  student 
newspaper  for  Negro  representation  on 
the  faculty  as  proof  of  the  college's  sin- 
cerity in  advocating  racial  equality.  Be- 
sides her  Smith  degree,  Mrs.  Hill  has  an 
M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  studying  for  a  doctorate  from 
Harvard  University. 

Interracial  Committee 

Last  month  in  New  York,  the 
City-Wide  Citizens  Committee  on  Har- 
lem met  to  hear  one  of  its  members, 
Roi  Ottley,  PM  war  correspondent  and 
author  of  "New  World  A-Coming," 
tell  of  race  relations  in  the  army  as  he 
found  them  on  the  European  fronts.  Mr. 
Ottley  spoke  of  the  comparatively  good 
relations  between  Negro  and  white 
American  soldiers  in  Italy  where  the 
Negroes  have  been  in  combat  on  the  air 
and  on  the  ground ;  and  of  the  tension 
among  the  races  on  the  Western  Front 
in  France  where  Negroes  are  used  only 
in  labor  and  service  battalions. 

The  City- Wide  Citizens  Committee  on 
Harlem,  an  interracial  and  inter-faith 
group  of  civic  and  religious  leaders,  es- 
tablished three  years  ago,  has  set  itself 
the  task  of  interpreting  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  and  putting  pressure  on  public 
and  private  agencies  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  all  of  New  York's  "Harlems." 
Recently  it  has  been  concentrating  its 
efforts  in  support  of  the  Ives-Quinn  anti- 
discrimination bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  state  legislature.  (See  page 
82.) 

During  the  past  three  years  the  com- 
mittee's efforts,  in  cooperation  with  those 
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of  other  agencies,  have  helped  to  achieve : 
the  opening  of  municipal  nursing  schools 
to  Negro  students;  the  appointment  of 
Negro  doctors  to  the  staffs  of  city  hos- 
pitals; the  employment  of  Negroes  in  one 
of  the  city's  large  banking  houses ;  amend- 
ments to  the  city  budget  withholding  tax 
exemptions  from  housing  projects  which 
discriminate  in  tenant  selection  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  withholding 
city  funds  from  children's  institutions 
which  practice  discrimination. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  committee  are 
Algernon  D.  Black,  executive  leader  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Andrews,  assemblyman  in  the 
New  York  State  legislature.  Its  executive 
secretary  is  Charles  A.  Collier,  Jr. 

Neighborhood  House 

The  New  York  section  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  re- 
cently completed  the  reorganization  on 
an  interracial  basis  of  Council  House,  its 
community  center  in  the  East  Bronx.  Re- 
named Forrest  House,  the  center  is  now 
under  the  management  of  an  interracial 
board,  which  has  also  accepted  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  it.  The  reor- 
ganization, begun  a  year  ago,  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  rapid  shift  in  the  racial  charac- 
ter of  the  neighborhood  population.  The 
completion  of  the  move  to  make  the 
house  more  respresentative  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  being  celebrated  this  month  at 
an  interracial  dinner,  with  Mrs.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  as  the  featured  speaker. 


Education 


In  a  sharp  report  on  the  situa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors demanded  the  reinstatement  of  the 
president,  Homer  P.  Rainey,  removed  by 
the  board  of  regents  on  November  1, 
1944,  as  "an  assurance  that  the  principles 
of  academic  freedom  and  tenure  would 
again  be  observed  at  the  University  of 
Texas."  The  report,  published  in  the 
winter  number  of  the  association's  quar- 
terly Bulletin,  was  stated  to  be  an  "in- 
terim report."  A  final  report  will  be 
issued  after  representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion have  studied  testimony  given  before 
an  investigating  committee  of  the  Texas 
•state  senate.  The  interim  report,  which 
is  signed  by  Ralph  E.  Himstead,  general 
secretary  of  the  association,  includes  this 
comment:  "Statements  made  by  these 
regents  [of  the  University  of  Texas]  to 
the  representatives  of  the  association  make 
it  clear  that  they  regard  this  relationship 
[of  the  regents  to  the  president  and  the 
faculty  of  the  university]  to  be  that  of  a 
private  employer  to  his  employes,  a  rela- 


tionship in  which  the  regents  are  not  de- 
barred by  any  moral  restrictions  beyond 
their  own  individual  sense  of  expediency 
from  imposing  their  personal  views  and 
prejudices  upon  the  teaching  of  the  uni- 
versity and  from  employing  the  power  of 
dismissal  to  gratify  their  private  an- 
tipathies and  resentments." 

Schoolbooks  for  Aachen 

The  first  tiny  step  toward  the 
reeducation  of  Nazi  Germany  is  reported 
from  Aachen.  There,  officials  stated  last 
month,  20,000  new  school  books  are  being 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  mili- 
tary government.  At  that  time,  no  schools 
had  yet  been  opened  in  Aachen,  but  Allied 
officials  hoped  soon  to  find  enough  teach- 
ers free  from  Nazi  entanglements  to  start 
classes  up  to  the  fourth  grade.  The  new 
textbooks  were  compiled  from  German 
texts  in  use  before  1933,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  Aachen  from  Washington. 

Army  Illiterates 

An  encouraging  report  of  progress 
made  by  illiterate  and  non-English-speak- 
ing inductees  in  reaching  "functional 
literacy"  was  made  by  Paul  A.  Witty, 
Northwestern  University  psychologist, 
who  recently  returned  to  his-  campus  post 
after  serving  nearly  two  years  as  chief  of 
the  army's  program  for  soldiers  below  a 
fourth  grade  level  in  tool  subjects.  Of 
those  entering  the  program,  90  percent 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  qualified 
for  basic  training.  The  average  trainee 
"made  the  grade"  in  eight  weeks.  "Some 
men  finish  in  three  weeks.  A  few — 
mostly  non-English-speaking  men  —  are 
retained  twelve  or  even  sixteen  weeks  in 
exceptional  cases." 

In  his  report  Mr.  Witty  attributes 
much  of  the  speed  in  training  to  small 
classes,  correlation  in  teaching  related 
subjects,  and  the  use  of  novel  visual  aids 
such  as  comic  strips,  film  strips,  and 
graphic  portfolios. 

According  to  recent  figures,  Mr.  Witty 
states,  16,000,000  Americans  are  "unable 
to  read  a  newspaper  intelligently  or  write 
a  correct  letter." 

In  Print 

The  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation publishes  a  150-page  survey  of 
"Federal  Activities  in  Education,"  in- 
cluding the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, occupational  training,  health  and 
welfare  activities  related  to  education, 
education  for  national  defense,  emergency 
education  activities,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  special  conferences 
and  committees,  and  miscellaneous  educa- 
tional activities.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
commission,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington. 


Manpower 


Strike  threats  loom  in  two  major 
industrial  fields.  The  Textile  Workers 
Union  (CIO)  last  month  released  100,- 
000  members  in  fifty-three  mills  from  the 
"no  strike"  pledge  taken  by  organized 
labor  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  This 
is  the  first  break  in  the  pledge  by  a  CIO 
affiliate.  In  announcing  the  action  of 
the  TWU  executive  committee,  the  union 
president,  Emil  Rieve,  stated  that  cotton 
textile  workers  have  "lost  faith  in  the 
National  War  Labor  Board."  Mr.  Rieve 
said  that  the  100,000  workers  involved, 
received  increases  in  1942  of  Tl/t  cents 
an  hour,  bringing  their  rates  up  to  4/  '  . 
cents  generally,  though  voluntary  agree- 
ments have  in  some  cases  raised  them  to 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  day  before  the 
TWU  acted,  the  War  Labor  Board  or- 
dered a  minimum  wage  of  55  cents  an 
hour  for  50,000  northern  and  southern 
textile  workers,  under  its  authority  to 
correct  substandard  wage  rates.  In  ex- 
plaining the  new  level,  which  provides  an 
increase  of  at  least  five  cents  an  hour 
for  the  workers  affected,  the  WLB  stated 
that  the  union  had  requested  60  cents. 
The  board  added  that  it  had  found  that 
the  cotton  textile  industry  "pays  the 
lowest  wages  of  any  basic  manufacturing 
industry  in  America." 

On  February  26,  the  policy  committee 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  formally 
filed  notice  under  the  Smith-Connally  act 
of  intention  to  call  a  nationwide  strike 
of  450,000  soft-coal  miners  on  or  after 
April  1.  The  notice  does  not  mean  that 
a  strike  necessarily  will  occur,  but  rather 
that  one  may  be  called  legally  after  thirty 
days  if  the  union  and  the  operators  fail 
to  negotiate  a  new  contract  before  the 
present  contract  expires  on  March  31. 
Miners  now  receive  a  basic  rate  of  $1 
an  hour,  with  overtime  after  forty  hours. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  union 
will  demand  an  increase  of  at  least  25 
cents  an  hour  in  the  basic  rate,  portal-to- 
portal  pay,  night  shift  differentials,  and 
a  "royalty"  to  the  union  on  each  ton 
mined. 

Hired  Bargaining 

An  appeal  to  employers  and  work- 
ers to  rely  more  on  collective  bargaining 
and  less  on  the  War  Labor  Board  to  settle 
their  disputes  was  made  last  month  by 
William  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
WLB.  "Too  often,"  he  said,  "the  board 
linils  a  tendency  among  both  unions  and 
employers  to  drop  small  differences  into 
the  board's  lap  for  settlement  rather  than 
to  seek  agreement  through  negotiation. 
This  delays  the  settlement  of  major  issues, 
since  the  board  refers  back  to  the  parties 
issues  it  feels  have  not  been  adequately 
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negotiated."  Mr.  Davis  warned  that 
"labor  and  management  may  find  they 
have  surrendered  their  liberty  by  asking 
the  board  to  settle  every  issue  between 
them." 

Migrant  Workers 

Better  living  and  working  condi- 
tions for  the  migrants  who  harvest  and 
process  New  York  State's  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  were  urged  in  a  report 
last  month  by  T.  Norman  Hurd,  director 
of  the  State  Farm  Manpower  Service. 
The  recommendations  were  included  in 
a  report  to  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  legislation 
embodying  them  will  be  introduced,  and 
will  have  the  governor's  support.  Mr. 
Hurd  stated  that  135,000  seasonal  work- 
ers were  employed  last  year,  and  that 
the  same  number  will  be  required  in  the 
1945  season.  Of  these  about  115,000 
lived  at  home;  10,000  vacationists,  Jamai- 
cans, Bahamans,  and  prisoners  of  war 
were  housed  in  public  camps;  and  10,000 
were  migrants,  recruited  mainly  from  the 
deep  South,  who  were  housed  in  private 
camps.  The  Hurd  program  is  intended 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrants. 
(See  "They  Harvest  New  York's  Crops," 
by  Kathryn  Close,  in  the  January  Survey 
Graphic.)  The  program  includes:  stricter 
enforcement  of  state  sanitary  code  stand- 
ards, and  provision  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, medical  care,  and  child  care 
centers. 

IVew  Skills 

Growing  recognition  on  the  part 
of  business  and  industry  of  the  need  to 
utilize  skills  developed  in  the  armed 
forces  is  reported  in  a  study  published 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  report  was  made  by  the  manu- 
facture committee,  and  was  based  on  a 
survey  of  company  veteran  programs  in 
operation  throughout  the  country.  The 
general  policy  of  the  companies  surveyed 
is  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  returned  veterans  more  liberally  than 
is  required  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Through  special  provisions  for  in- 
terviewing and  placement,  these  organiza- 
tions seek  to  recognize  and  use  special 
training,  aptitudes,  and  leadership  quali- 
ties developed  in  service. 

California  Employment 

A  canvass  of  California's  wartime 
employment  picture,  and  its  postwar  job 
outlook  has  been  made  by  the  Labor  Force 
and  Employment  Group  of  the  State  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Postwar 
Research.  A  popular  presentation  of 
major  findings  is  available  in  a  brief  pam- 
phlet, "How  Many  Jobs  for  Cali- 
fornians?"  from  the  Reconstruction  and 
Reemployment  Commission,  631  J  Street, 
Sacramento  14,  Calif. 


The  survey  revealed  that  in  the  war 
period  California  has  gained  more  new 
jobs  and  new  workers  than  any  other 
state,  with  an  increase  of  37  percent  in 
the  total  labor  force,  as  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  21  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  civilian  jobs 
showed  a  40  percent  rise,  as  compared 
with  a  national  increase  of  less  than 
20  percent. 

Because  of  increases  in  wartime  popula- 
tion, the  return  of  servicemen,  and  the 
desire  of  many  women  war  workers  to 
remain  in  the  labor  market,  the  report 
estimates  that  "California's  postwar  labor 
force  will  number  not  less  than  3,600,000 
and  probably  not  more  than  4,000,000 


representing  from  700,000  to  1,000,000 
more  job  seekers  than  in  1940." 

The  report  declares  that  "with  the 
smoothest  readjustment  and  the  highest 
probable  level  of  business  activity  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  could  be  jobs  for  3,200,000 
the  first  year  after  demobilization." 
Within  three  or  four  years  after  the  wai , 
the  survey  sees  this  employment  level 
raised  to  a  total  of  3,500,000. 

This  report  sees  the  gap  between  pro«» 
able  job  seekers  and  foreseeable  jobs  filled 
by  broadened  social  security  programs, 
increased  living  standards,  technological 
improvements,  making  earlier  retirement 
possible  through  increased  productivity 
and  earnings  during  the  working  years. 


Professional 


Two  new  schools  of  social  work 
have  been  accepted  for  provisional  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work.  They  are  the 
Nashville  School  of  Social  Work,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Lora  Lee  Pederson,  director ; 
and  the  graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Rita  M.  Fleming,  di- 
rector. The  School  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Social  Work  of  Wayne  University,  De- 
troit, is  now  a  full  member,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  school  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  has  been  accepted 
for  study. 

The  Indiana  University  social  work 
curriculum  was  recently  reorganized  as  a 
separate  Division  of  Social  Work,  with 
Grace  Browning  as  the  new  director. 

Interpretation 

To  develop  informed  backing  for 
constitutional  changes  required  to  set  up 
a  new  state  department  of  health  and 
welfare  in  Missouri,  the  George  Warren 
Brown  Department  of  Social  Work, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  has  or- 
ganized a  series  of  public  forums  on  the 
principal  issues  involved.  Among  the 
speakers  featured  so  far  have  been  Austin 
MacCormick,  executive  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association ;  Marietta  Stevenson, 
professor  of  social  welfare  administration, 
University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Harry  C.  Solo- 
mon, professor  of  psychiatry,  Harvard 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Reginald  Atwater, 
director,  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. An  informal  question  and 
answer  period  followed  each  lecture. 

Conference  Cancellations 

Further  reports  on  conference  cancella- 
tions to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  include 
all  scheduled  regional  meetings  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association ; 


the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion's annual  meeting ;  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women;  and  five  state  con- 
ferences of  social  work:  those  of  Virginia, 
Iowa,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

Institutes 

The  School  of  Citizenship  of 
Syracuse  University  is  offering  a  three- 
week  training  institute  for  policewomen. 
The  subjects  covered  include  the  com- 
munity role  of  the  police  department  and 
its  relation  to  other  agencies;  techniques 
and  methods;  criminal  laws,  the  courts 
and  prosecutions.  The  charge  of  $100 
includes  tuition,  board  and  lodging,  and 
use  of  books  and  library  facilities. 

An  Institute  of  Community  Organiza- 
tions and  Leadership  will  be  held  in  New 
York  June  10-29,  under  the  anspices  of 
Barnard  College  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  institute  is 
to  be  directed  by  an  administrative  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
author  of  "Journey  Through  Chaos," 
chairman;  Prof.  Willard  Waller  and  Dr. 
Mirra  Komarovsky  of  the  department  of 
sociology,  Barnard  College ;  Walter 
Pettit,  director  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work;  Mrs.  Robert  Alston 
Stevenson,  Yonkers  Social  Planning 
Council,  and  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Labor  and  Counseling 

"Whereas  many  employes  of  the 
company  are  in  need  of  competent  advice 
for  the  solution  of  out-of-plant  problems 
which  affect  nevertheless  their  perform- 
ance on  the  job,  and  whereas  company  and 
union  are  both  interested  in  making  such 
advice  available  to  all  employes  of  the 
plan  .  .  ."  reads  the  introduction  to  a  re- 
cent agreement  providing  for  forty  in- 
plant  welfare  referral  agents,  signed  by 
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the  International  Resistance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  Local  105  of  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  CIO.  The  union  will  select 
and  train  forty  employes,  who  will  be 
allowed  time  off  from  their  jobs  to  per- 
form counseling  services,  and  who  will  be 
paid  by  the  company  at  the  same  rate  as 
shop  stewards.  ...  A  worker's  personal 
service  bureau  was  set  up  in  Brooklyn 
last  month  by  a  group  of  CIO  affiliated 
locals,  cooperating  with  the  Brooklyn  So- 
cial Planning  Council  and  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York.  The  bureau  will 
channel  union  referrals  to  the  various  so- 
cial agencies  of  the  city.  ...  A  ten-week 
course  in  the  California  Labor  School  will 
acquaint  union  leaders  with  the  types  of 
service  available  from  the  social  agencies 
of  their  communities. 

How  to  Plan 

Designed  for  the  hundreds  of 
smaller  communities  whose  interest  in 
community  organization  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  war  emergency  problems,  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  has 
just  published  a  guide  to  "Health  and 
Welfare  Planning."  The  main  sections 
cover  such  topics  as:  what  community 
councils  do ;  how  to  get  started ;  prin- 
ciples of  organization ;  how  councils  op- 
erate; some  important  relationships  to 
other  planning  bodies,  including  local, 
government,  the  community  chest,  and 
national  agencies.  Appendices  give  a  sug- 
gested constitution  and  by-laws  for  a 
council  and  a  selected  bibliography  of  CC 
and  C  publications.  Price  25  cents,  from 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
155  East  44  Street,  New  York  17. 


People  and  Things 

A  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Recent  Immigration  from  Europe,  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  trained  specialists  and 
headed  by  Dr.  Maurice  R.  Davie  of  the 
Yale  University  sociology  department,  is 
making  a  study  to  determine  how  well 
refugees  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  within  the  last  ten  years  have  ad- 
justed to  this  country,  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. The  committee  will  also  at- 
tempt to  survey  the  special  character  and 
extent  of  contributions  made  by  recent 
immigrants  to  American  cultural  and 
economic  life.  The  study  is  under  non- 
sectarian  auspices — sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Refugee  Service,  the  American 
Committee  for  Christian  Refugees, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees,  and 
the  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children.  Results  will  be 
announced  in  the  fall. 


Honors 

Associate  Justice  Frank  Murphy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  recently  received  two  awards  with- 
in two  weeks  for  "significant  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  human  brotherhood." 
The  first,  the  1944  citation  of  the  League 
of  Fraternal  Organizations  of  the  Jewish 
Education  Committee,  was  made  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  at  the  league's  annual  free  scholar- 
ship dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The 
second,  the  American  Hebrew  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Hebrew,  was 
awarded  to  the  justice  for  being  "one  of 
the  foremost  exponents  of  the  fight  against 
anti-Semitism."  .  .  .  Officials  of  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Labor  have  presented  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  a 
scroll  citing  her  accomplishments  during 
her  twelve  years  in  office  as  well  as  her 
work  in  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. .  .  .  On  Lincoln's  birthday,  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  director  of  Green- 
wich House  in  New  York  City,  received 
the  twelfth  annual  Lincoln  Medal  award 
presented  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  for  "distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  city  of  New  York." 

Job  Changes 

John  Collier,  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, is  resigning  "to  extend  his  inter- 
ests to  the  Indians  of  the  entire  hemis- 
phere," according  to  announcement  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Nomination  of 
his  probable  successor,  William  A. 
Brophy,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  section  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  is  due  to 
reach  the  Senate  soon. 

On  February  1,  F.  Glenn  Wood  as- 
sumed new  duties  as  associate  director  of 
the  New  York  War  Fund,  leaving  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  had  been  associate 
director  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County.  In  New 
York  City  he  will  assist  Virgil  Martin, 
director  of  the  fund. 

Wendell  J.  White  has  joined  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  supervisor  of  the  Pittsfield  office 
of  the  division  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. He  was  formerly  rehabilitation  di- 
rector of  the  Essex  Sanatorium. 

In  Hawaii,  Laura  Draper  is  the  new 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  of  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health.  She  had  served  for  ten  years  as 
director  of  the  Community  Health  Serv- 
ice of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marian  Schibsby  is  resuming  her  for- 
mer position  of  associate  director  and 
editor  of  the  "Interpreter  Releases"  of 
the  Common  Council  for  American  Unity 
in  New  York  City.  Miss  Schibsby  re- 
places Cecilia  Ra/ovsky  Davidson  who  is 
now  overseas  with  the  United  Nations 


Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker 

A  pioneer  in  the  extension  of 
lu-alth  opportunities  for  children,  Dr. 
S.  Josephine  Baker  ilieil  in  New  York 
on  February  23.  The  medical  profes- 
sion has  probably  never  included  a 
firmer  believer  in  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention" than  Dr.  Haker  who,  as  first 
director  of  New  York  City's  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  fought  for  and  won  the 
establishment  of  health  stations 
throughout  the  city.  a*  well  as  the  as- 
signment of  doctors  and  nurses  to  the 
public  schools.  She  served  as  the 
bureau's  director  from  1908  to  1923, 
during  which  time  the  infant  death 
rate  dropped  from  144  per  1000  live 
births  to  66  per  1000.  The  numerous 
barriers  she,  as  a  woman  physician,  had 
to  surmount  on  the  road  to  her  achieve- 
ments, are  portrayed  in  her  autobiog- 
raphy. "Fighting  for  Life,"  published 
by  Macniillan  in  1939. 


Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
Rev.  Robbins  Wolcott  Barstow,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford Seminar)  Foundation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  new  commission 
for  world  council  service  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  This  commission,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Greene  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  related  to  the 
Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Inter- 
Church  Aid  of  the  World  Council,  and 
to  the  Church  Committee  on  Overseas 
Relief  and  Reconstruction. 

Resigned 

J.  Blame  Gwin,  American  Red 
Cross  executive  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  retired  on  February  1.  At  the 
time  of  his  retirement  he  was  director  of 
records  and  reports,  insular  and  foreign 
operations,  at  Red  Cross  national  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Gwin  has  written  many 
articles  on  social  work,  among  which  were 
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reports  published  in  the  Survey  magazines 
•based  on  a  study  he  made  of  conditions  in 
Mexico  after  the  Mexican  Revolution. 

Big  Gifts 

In  1944  residents  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  contributed  over  $160,000,000  to 
philanthropic  causes,  according  to  infor- 
mation from  the  John  Price  Jones  Cor- 
poration, fund-raising  counselors  of  New 
York.  This  is  the  largest  sum  contributed 
since  1931,  when  the  corporation  first 
started  to  make  a  yearly  study  of  philan- 
thropic giving.  It  exceeds  by  16  percent 
the  $138,000,000  contributed  in  1943. 

Publicly  announced  bequests  declined 
about  15  percent,  from  $40,710,881  in 
1943  to  $34,677,696  in  1944;  but  gifts 
to  education  were  $15,218,790,  compared 
with  gifts  of  $1,915,380  in  1943.  More 
than  78  percent  of  the  total  contributed 
this  past  year  went  to  American  war  or- 
ganizations, community  war  chests,  and 
foreign  relief  agencies,  showing  that  the 
major  part  of  American  philanthropy  to- 
day is  concerned  with  the  war  effort.  The 
study  includes  only  the  larger  gifts  noted 
in  the  press  of  the  cities  involved. 

Renamed 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
has  formally  changed  its  name  to  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Social  Service.  The  change, 
considered  for  many  years,  was  made  after 
a  sampling  a  year  ago  of  1.000  con- 
tributors, workers,  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  service  showed  a  majority  to  be  in 
favor  of  dropping  the  word  "charity." 

Deaths 

DR.  CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
of  the  New  York  City  public  school  sys- 
tem, in  New  York  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Director  of  the  bureau  since  May  1942, 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion. 

POLLY  CARTER  FIELD,  since  1941 
director  of  the  division  of  press  and 
public  relations  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  in  New  York  on 
February  22.  She  had  been  an  assistant 
in  the  department  since  1934,  and  pre- 
viously had  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  Brooklyn. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DREIER  ROBINS, 
a  pioneer  in  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  for  women  and  children,  on 
February  21,  in  Brooksville,  Fla.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  Mrs.  Robins  joined 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  1903, 
served  as  president  of  the  Chicago  branch, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  national 
league.  She  held  this  position  for  fifteen 
years.  She  helped  \vith  the  organization 


of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  organization  of  the 
garment  industry,  and  later  founded  a 
school  for  workers  in  the  labor  movement. 
During  the  first  World  War,  Mrs. 
Robins  was  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  of 
Illinois,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense. 

BILL  LAMSON,  former  representa- 
tive of  the  CIO  War  Relief  Committee, 
killed  in  action  near  Aachen,  Germany,  in 


November  1944,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
Mr.  Lamson  was  an  active  member  of 
the  union  movement,  who  worked  vigor- 
ously for  a  closer  relationship  between 
unions  and  social  work.  Previously  he 
had  been  with  the  Transport  Workers 
Union,  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
and  the  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Workers,  CIO;  and  had  helped  in  the 
organization  of  the  Greater  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil. In  1942  he  was  on  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 


Comment 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  on  "A  State 
Cancer  Program,"  by  Alice  June  Dritz 
appearing  in  the  January  1945  issue  of 
Survey  Ulidmonthly,  gives  a  very  errone- 
ous impression  of  cancer  control  activities 
at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  of  those 
inaugurated  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
Ellis  Fischel  State  Cancer  Hospital  at 
Columbia,  Mo. 

In  the  opening  paragraph:  "The  first 
and  only  state  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  erected,  equipped,  and  admin- 
istered by  a  state  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  alone,  has  been  in  operation  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  for  over  three  years," 
the  impression  is  given  that  this  hospital 
is  the  first  and  only  state  cancer  hospital 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  unfortunate,  since  individuals 
in  other  states  who  helped  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Missouri  program  and  who 
take  justifiable  pride  in  its  real  accom- 
plishments are  disturbed  that  so  excellent 
a  program  has  been  given  an  artificial 
build-up. 

Missouri  was  the  sixth  state  to  in- 
augurate a  program  and  the  third  to  have 
a  state  cancer  hospital.  Pondville  Hos- 
pital, the  first  state  cancer  hospital  in 
Massachusetts,  antedated  the  one  in  Mis- 
souri by  more  than  ten  years.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health 
was  instrumental  in  formulating  the  Mis- 
souri program.  In  1928,  Dr.  Lombard 
was  invited  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  discuss 
with  the  local  physicians  the  cancer  pro- 
gram in  Massachusetts.  Later,  on  several 
occasions,  Dr.  Ellis  Fischel  came  to  Bos- 
ton and  went  over  in  detail  the  Missouri 
plans,  including  blueprints  of  the  hospital, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  more  infor- 
mation based  on  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ence. Following  Dr.  Fischel's  death,  Dr. 
Taussig  sought  information  here,  as  did 
Dr.  Ackerman,  the  present  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Ellis  Fischel  State  Cancer 
Hospital,  who  received  his  cancer  training 
as  a  resident  at  Pondville  Hospital. 

While  the  impression  created  by  the 
opening  paragraph  is  erroneous,  literally 


the  statement  is  true  as  the  Missouri  hos- 
pital is  the  only  one  that  was  erected, 
equipped  and  administered  by  a  state  for 
the  treatment  of  cancer  alone.  The  New 
York  State  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Malignant  Diseases  dates  back,  under 
another  name,  to  1898.  It  was  primarily 
intended  for  a  research  institution.  In 
1910,  it  was  decided  to  add  a  thirty-bed 
wing  for  cancer  patients.  Later,  addi- 
tional beds  were  added. 

In  1927,  Pondville  Hospital  in  Massa- 
chusetts opened.  The  buildings  used 
were  those  formerly  used  by  the  state  for 
another  purpose  and  only  one  section  of 
the  building  was  new  construction.  It 
was  equipped  and  administered  by  the 
state  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cancer  and  precancerous  lesions.  The 
Monsignor  Roche  wing  of  the  Westfield 
State  Sanatorium  was  erected,  equipped, 
and  is  administered  by  the  state  for  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  precancer,  while 
the  adjoining  wing  is  for  tuberculosis 
cases. 

There  is  a  state  cancer  hospital  in 
Texas,  administered  by  the  University  of 
Texas. 

The  one  unusual  feature  of  the  Mis- 
souri hospital  is  its  method  of  admission. 
Patients  must  be  medically  indigent  and 
certified  by  the  County  Court.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  Missouri  hospital 
otherwise  is  being  conducted  on  lines 
similar  to  the  other  state  cancer  hospitals, 
all  of  which  are  endeavoring  to  ease  the 
cancer  load  for  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  your  magazine. 
VLADO  A.  GETTIXO,  M.D. 
Commissioner,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  editors  regret  that 
the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Missouri  cancer  program,  the  fact  that  the 
service  is  exclusively  for  the  medically  in- 
digent, was  lost  in  editorial  revision  of 
Miss  Dritz's  article. 
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CONSERVING  MARRIAGE  AND  THE 
FAMILY,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Mac- 
inillan.  $1.75. 

PROFESSOR  GROVES  HAS  WRITTEN  A 
book  that  will  be  of  real  help  to  the 
many  persons  whose  marriages  show  the 
strains  of  wartime  living.  The  approach 
of  this  book  is  personal  and  functional, 
rather  than  academic.  The  scope  is  that 
of  a  step  by  step  consideration  of  the 
recognized  and  unrecognized  motives  for 
divorce.  The  language  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  With  the  sympathetic 
insight  so  characteristic  of  him.  Dr. 
Groves  takes  the  questioning  partner 
through  the  process  of  understanding  the 
doubts  and  certainties  leading  to  divorce. 
Whether  divorce  is  the  final  outcome  or 
not,  the  decision  will  be  the  wiser  for  the 
experience  outlined  by  the  author. 

Some  sophisticated  persons  may  criti- 
cize certain  areas  of  the  book  as  overly 
simplified.  Scholars  with  little  contact 
with  people  in  marital  distress  will  be  un- 
likely to  quote  from  the  pages  of  this  un- 
pretentious little  volume.  But  the  man 
in  the  street  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
the  counselor  to  whom  they  turn  in  their 
unhappiness,  will  read  with  interest  this 
timely  book.  EVELYN  MiLLIS  DvvALL 
Director,  The  Atsociation  for 
Family  Living,  Chicago 

FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION,  by  Mary  E.  Mac- 
Donald.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
$2.50. 

FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
habilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped 
began  with  concern  for  the  soldiers  dis- 
abled in  the  first  World  War.  The  latest 
legislation  by  Congress  for  this  purpose 
was  stimulated  by  the  present  crisis  and 
was  enacted  in  1943.  This  book  deals 
with  the  beginning  and  development  of 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  in  this  problem  during  the 
intervening  years. 

In  attempting  to  survey  the  history  of 
federal  grants-in-aid  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
author  has  undertaken  one  of  those  often 
thankless,  but  necessary,  tasks  of  compil- 
ing the  legislative  history  of  a  developing 
social  service.  It  has  been  a  laborious  ef- 
fort, and  the  volume  produced  is  in  no 
sense  "a  best  seller."  It  is  an  important 
document,  however.  It  brings  this  his- 
tory together  into  one  volume;  it  under- 
takes to  show  the  inadequacy  of  what  has 
been  done  so  far  and  to  indicate  lines 
along  which  future  development!  should 
move.  The  treatment  is  exhaustive,  and 


the  book  will  be  useful  to  students  of  the 
problem  in  legislature  and  in  various 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  author  makes  it  clear  that  that 
which  has  been  done  has  fallen  far  short 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  One 
can  agree  with  this  conclusion.  The  waste 
of  human  material  due  to  physical  handi- 
caps is  very  great  indeed,  and  we  have 
only  made  a  beginning  in  what  has  been 
done  so  far  to  eliminate  this  waste. 

Her  treatment  shows  the  interplay  of 
interested  groups  in  seeking  to  control  this 
needed  social  service.  The  efforts  of  the 
veterans  organizations  to  keep  control  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  servicemen  de- 
layed the  inclusion  of  the  civilian  handi- 
capped in  a  federally  aided  program.  The 
interest  of  the  government  in  rehabilita- 
tion began  with  the  proposal  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  men  who  had  been  hurt  in 
the  first  World  War.  It  was  only  slowly 
that  the  government  was  aroused  to  help- 
ing the  large  group  of  industrially  handi- 
capped men  and  women.  The  author 
recognizes  but  does  not  give  as  much 
weight  as  she  might  to  public  inertia  to- 
ward the  industrially  handicapped  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  inadequate  treat- 
ment they  have  received. 

She  lays  more  stress  on  the  point  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  has  suffered  from 
being  part  of  the  vocational  educational 
program  of  the  federal  government  and  of 
the  states,  and  that  the  "educators"  have 
not  been  as  interested  in  it  as  they  should 
have  been.  She  also  criticizes  the  profes- 
sionals who  work  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  their  lack  of  lead- 
ership and  vision.  She  does  not  say  who 
should  have  been  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram, though  she  clearly  implies  that  a 
labor  or  welfare  office  would  have  been  a 
more  logical  choice. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  judge  what 
might  have  happened  if  things  had  not 
happened  as  they  did.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's interest  began  in  refitting  disabled 
soldiers  for  vocational  life.  It  was  logical, 
therefore,  for  its  service  to  disabled 
civilians  to  be  related  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, especially  as  the  vocational  education 
program  had  developed  a  nationwide  pro- 
motional and  supervisory  machinery,  and 
there  was  at  that  time  no  comparable 
nationwide  governmental  agency  to  which 
the  new  program  could  have  been  as- 
signed. 

This  the  author  clearly  slio\\  s,  while 
deploring  the  fact  that  it  happened  so. 
This  critical  attitude  in  what  is  otherwise 
a  masterly  presentation  of  factual  mate- 
rial is  a  minor  weakness.  A  greater  weak- 


ness lies  in  the  length  of  the  volume;  the 
story  is  told  in  too  many  words.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer,  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work 
of  reference  if  it  were  cut  in  half. 
Wells  College  J.  H.  BENTI.EY 

BREAD    UPON    THE   WATERS,   by    Rose 
Pesottn.  Dodd,  Mead.  $3. 

ALMOST  A  WHOLE  GENERATION  OF  WORK- 
ers  will  have  received  the  benefits  of  trade 
union  organization  during  this  war  pe- 
riod without  having  marched  on  the 
picket  line,  or  felt  the  club  of  the  police- 
man, or  shivered  in  the  cold  while  dis- 
tributing leaflets  in  a  union  organization 
campaign.  For  many  of  these  workers, 
the  story  which  Rose  Pesotta,  the  former 
vice-president  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  tells  in  tier 
readable  and  interesting  presentation  of  a 
decade  of  organization  work  for  her 
union,  will  be  new.  Her  first  assignment, 
that  of  organizing  the  Los  Angeles  dress 
industry,  at  the  time  a  notorious  open-shop 
community,  is  a  tale  of  the  heartaches,  the 
boundless  expenditure  of  energy,  and  the 
frustrations  involved  in  organizing  for- 
eign-language groups. 

"We  want  a  strike,"  said  Carmela. 
"We  want  to  picket  our  shop." 

"Have  you  ever  been  on  a  strike  be- 
fore?" I  asked. 

"No,  but  if  others  can  go  out  and  win 
.  .  .  why  can't  we?" 

"They  say  the  NRA  is  back  of  us. 
What  is  the  NRA?" 

These  are  .the  questions  which  were 
asked  of  Rose  Pesotta  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco ;  when  she  attempted  to 
organize  the  Chinese  workers;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  when  she  carried  on  organization 
work  there;  in  Seattle;  and  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  loaned  to  help  in 
the  organization  of  the  rubber  workers. 

"Bread  Upon  the  Waters"  is  a  vivid 
description  of  a  dramatic  period  in  the 
American  Labor  Movement — the  period 
of  the  early  phases  of  the  New  Deal.  One 
might  even  say,  it  is  the  biography  of  the 
union  during  that  period  of  American 
history  which  is  frequently  called  the 
Labor  Movement's  "coming  of  age."  It 
is  the  story  of  workers  building  a  union 
at  a  time  when  the  federal  government 
was  most  sympathetic  to  union  organiza- 
tion and  when,  presumably,  the  NRA,  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  passed  in  order 
to  help  labor  achieve  some  of  its  demo- 
cratic rights  in  the  economic  field.  This 
is  a  good  book.  It  is  a  book  filled  with 
humor  and  pathos,  and  it  should  take  its 
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place  on  the  shelf  along  with  Louis 
Adamic's  "Dynamite"  and  McAllister 
Coleman's  "Men  and  Coal,"  a  book 
which  helps  you  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  workers  and  the  economics  ot 
their  union.  THERESA  WOLFSON 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Brooklyn  College 

WHAT  THE  NEGRO  WANTS,  edited  by 
Rayford  W.  Logan.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  $3.50. 

As    CONTEMPLATED   BY  THE   SPONSORING 

publishers,  this  collection  of  essays  by 
fourteen  leaders  of  Negro  thought  and 
action  was  to  have  been  a  spectrum- 
spread  of  contemporary  racial  opinion 
from  social  right  to  left  and  from  aca- 
demic blue  to  market-place  brown  (or 
red).  In  actuality,  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  striking  and  startling  consensus  of  opin- 
ion, exhibiting  what  is  almost  a  unanimity 
of  minority  feeling,  expectations,  and  de- 
mands. Well-informed  students  are  not 
surprised  at  this  narrow  margin  between 
maximal  and  minimal  wants,  for  they 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that  such 
psychological  closing  of  the  minority 
ranks  was  in  the  making.  Already  pretty 
well  consolidated,  the  thinking  of  Amer- 
ican Negroes  and,  to  some  degree,  that 
of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  non-white 
world,  has  been  sharply  focused  by  the 
effect  of  the  war  as  it  has  thrown  into 
ever  sharper  relief  the  moral  commit- 
ments of  democracy  for  the  fair  and  just 
'  treatment  of  all  minorities. 

This  is  the  central  theme  of  the  book, 
echoed  in  a  dozen  inflections  with  essen- 
tially the  same  import,  and  carried 
through  with  detailed  variations  and 
elaborations  in  the  areas  of  political  and 
civil  rights,  equality  in  educational  and 
labor  democracy,  equality  before  the  law, 
common  access  to  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  equitable  work  conditions  and 
opportunities,  cultural  participation  and 
acceptance,  freedom  from  social  insult 
and  caste  status.  It  should  be  clear,  so 
far  as  the  evidence  of  this  book  goes,  that 
what  the  Negro  wants,  in  the  apt  words 
of  Professor  Logan,  the  editor,  is  "first- 
class  citizenship."  And  most  of  the  con- 
tributors would  add :  by  right,  not  by  con- 
cession, as  a  matter  of  justice  even  though 
out  of  increasing,  critical  expediency,  and 
now.  A  few  of  the  authors,  recognizing 
the  nature  of  social  change,  anticipate 
process  development,  but  even  they  want 
program  commitments  not  unstable  con- 
cessions and  substantial  not  token  pay- 
ments. 

Intelligent  readers  will  inevitably  take 
away  the  definite  impression  that,  how- 
ever divided  the  majority  mind  may  be 
on  the  race  question,  the  minority  mind  is 
practically  unanimous,  and  is  militantly 
toned  and  set.  Nor  is  this  merely  minority 
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bluff  or  bravado;  these  analysts,  from  the 
vantage  point  of  minority  insight  into 
the  dilemma  of  democracy,  see  clearly  the 
ever-increasing  self  -  contradictions  in 
which,  unless  consistency  of  democratic 
practice  and  theory  is  realized,  America 
will  be  nationally  and  internationally  in- 
volved. 

This  majority  dilemma  is  itself  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  instead  of 
accepting  this  unanimity,  obviously  un- 
planned, on  the  part  of  such  a  diverse 
group  of  minority  spokesmen  and  calling 
it  to  public  attention,  Mr.  W.  T.  Couch, 
the  publisher's  editor,  feels  called  upon  to 
play  the  "devil's  advocate"  and  register 
what  he  believes  to  be  typical  and  weighty 
majority  reservations  and  dissent.  In  do- 
ing this,  Mr.  Couch  undermines  the 
liberal  tradition  of  his  own  progressive, 
constructive  Press.  He  has  the  further 
temerity  to  challenge  certain  objective  and 
generally  accepted  conclusions  of  Myrdal's 
"An  American  Dilemma,"  both  on  the 
subject  of  this  fundamental  moral  incon- 
sistency and  on  its  verdict  that  segregation 
is  an  undesirable  and  increasingly  unjust 
and  troublesome  expedient  as  a  policy  of 
race  relations.  Mr.  Couch's  position  on 
these  points  rests  on  the  undemocratic 
thesis  that  the  majority  is  final  judge 
of  itself  by  virtue  of  its  power  position 
and  is  subject  only  to  the  benevolence 
of  its  own  conscience  or  self-reform. 

Besides  presenting  a  doubtful  theory  of 
democracy,  which  has  always  been  based 
on  the  principles  of  certain  universal  rights 
and  the  obligation  to  protect  all  indivi- 
duals and  thus  any  minority  in  such  com- 
mon rights,  Mr.  Couch  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  these  rights  are  vested 
neither  in  the  majority  nor  the  minority 
as  such,  but  in  individuals,  whether  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  Legal  segregation, 
for  example,  as  well  as  denying  democ- 
racy to  the  Negro  minority,  infringes 
on  the  freedom  of  those  majority  persons 
who  wish  to  exercise  their  right  of  free 
personal  association.  And  so,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  "solid  majority"  breaks  down 
from  within.  Indeed,  this  hypothesis  is  a 
pale  substitute  and  a  polite  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  old  traditional  "solid  South" 
sanction.  Fortunately  for  the  chances  of 
change  in  our  current  practices  of  racial 
discrimination  there  is,  even  in  the  South, 
less  and  less  of  a  psychologically  solid 
"white  majority"  mind  and  policy.  Many 
signs,  like  those  of  awakening  labor  and 
agrarian  groups  cutting  across  traditional 
race  cleavages,  promise  pivotal  reform- 
ings of  older  group  alignments — in  some 
cases  breaking  the  old  "majority"  down 
by  the  creation  of  new  majorities ;  in 
others,  threatening  it  with  an  overbalanc- 
ing coalition  of  minorities. 

In  spite  of  this  inauspicious  publisher's 
send-off,  the  book  is  a  timely  and  valuable 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 


guide  for  the  general  reader  in  the  present 
critical  turn  of  American  race  relations. 
The  North  Carolina  Press,  the  editor, 
and  the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  realistic,  enlightening  public  ser- 
vice. ALAIN*  LOCKE 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Howard  University 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  Selected 
Papers,  Seventy-First  Annual  Meeting, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1944.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  $5. 

MOST       STRIKING       PICTURE       EMERGING 

from  these  selections  from  the  1944  Na- 
tional Conference  is  a  view  of  the  widen- 
ing responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
social  work. 

In  her  scholarly  opening  address,  Eliza- 
beth Wisner,  president  of  the  conference, 
introduces  a  theme,  recurrent  throughout 
the  book:  "It  is  clearer  to  us  now  than  it 
was  in  1918  that  our  health  and  welfare 
services  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  kind  of  political  and  economic  order 
which  lies  ahead."  Her  statement  is  re- 
inforced by  papers  reflecting  ever-increas- 
ing concern  with  the  postwar  world — the 
social  work  concepts  and  methods  to  be 
evolved ;  how  a  stable  economy  might  be 
achieved ;  what  social  responsibilities 
might  devolve  upon  labor.  Some  are  con- 
cerned with  more  immediate  problems  and 
services,  which  might  also  be  expected  to 
be  a  part  of  the  postwar  scene :  relief  and 
rehabilitation  and  international  migration, 
and  the  agencies,  governmental  and  volun- 
tary, developing  to  meet  them.  Summaries 
of  the  wartime  experiences  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  are 
also  included. 

Papers  concerned  with  the  strong  back- 
bone of  governmental  welfare  services 
scrutinize  federal-state  relationships,  and 
suggest  needed  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  prod  to  community 
organization  brought  by  the  war  is  also 
analyzed. 

The  farsighted  orientation  of  the  1944 
conference  papers  stands  out  boldly  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  papers  of  the 
two  regional  conferences  held  in  1943, 
which  were  largely  devoted  to  hewing 
out  policies  for  the  use  of  social  work 
skills  in  coping  with  national  dislocations. 

The  1944  Proceedings  includes,  of 
course,  papers  on  specific  case  work,  group 
work,  and  administrative  problems  and 
methods,  and  a  review  of  professional 
training  processes.  But  the  reader  seek- 
ing presentation  of  tried  and  true  tech- 
niques will  be  unable  comfortably  to  keep 
within  so  narrow  a  groove.  He  will  find 
himself  pulled  beyond  it — stimulated  to  a 
consideration  of  the  immeasurably  broad 
"future  for  social  work." 

LOUISE  DICHMAY 
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PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  »3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
N'ew  York  19,  N.  V. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  <-x|x-rience  serving  busy  pro- 
tV-Miin;i!  pt-rMins.  Prompt  >enice  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  ItrRF.AU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  X.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS.  SPEECHES.  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papert,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers  4 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
X.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceriet 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
New  York 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  med- 
ical social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIAGE  COUNSELOR 
(legal,  psychological  and  psychiatric  training) 
desires  counseling,  teaching  or  research  position. 
8124  Survey. 

WOMAN  OF  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
in  Social  Work  desires  permanent  position  with 
state  wide  agency  serving  crippled  children.  8125 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  age  24,  just  finishing  her  final 
thesis  for  her  M.S.W.  desires  personnel  position. 
Has  had  almost  2  years  of  experience  in  child 
study  clinic  as  a  psychiatric  worker.  Desires  to 
be  near  or  in  New  York.  8121  Survey. 

.MATURE  WOMAN,  skilled  in  cue  work  treat- 
ment, background  supervision  and  executive  work 
( psychiatric ),  seeks  right  job — probably  new  ven- 
ture— with  strong  board.  Perhaps  specialized 
case  load  and  some  supervision.  With  jobs  plen- 
tiful, will  look  to  pleasing  climate.  East  of 
Mississippi  preferred.  8 1 02  Survey. 

WOMAN.  PH.D.  Political  Science  and  Economics, 
experienced  research  worker  is  interested  in  po- 
sition in  college  or  private  social  agency.  8 1 09 
Survey. 

DIRECTOR  Children's  Institution,  Male,  unmar 
ried,  experienced.  B.A.  Degree.  Post  graduate 
work.  Boys'  institution  or  co-educational.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  8105  Survey. 

WANTED:    Pusitmn   in  welfare  institution  or  it^t-ticy 

\>\     fxprririicnl     woman     rxrnnivr     with      MaMer'- 

\><  «ree   in    Personnel  and   Social    Sciences.     Srvrn 

M    years   exi«rriciice    with    «nmp   work    ,iL:rm>    in 

lar#e  city.     8103   Survey. 

DIRECTOR    OF    MEDICAL    SOCIAL    SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT,  lifu-.  n  yemn1  expert* 
challenginK     oppot  tunny     in     Im-pjtal    or     teaching 
field.     809  _>    Snr 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

IH*pU» 3Sc     per     lin« 

Non-dUpl«r 8e     per     word 

Minimum     Charge       .       .       •  1  .SO     per    ln**rllon 
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r.lMI    WITH    OKDKR 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


THREE  SENIOR  CASE  WORKERS 
WANTED  IMMEDIATELY.  Permanent 
positions  with  suitable  salaries  are  assured 
to  three  Senior  Case  Workers  of  experi- 
ence, training,  education,  of  good  health, 
character  and  habits,  who  have  had  par- 
ticular experience  in  Children's  Case 
Work  services  with  reputable  Children's 
Agencies  and  who  can  furnish  suitable 
references.  Please  reply  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  references  to  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


WANTED:  Child  Welfare  Consultant!  and  Case 
Supervisors.  Salaries  beginning  $2880.  Senior  Case 
Workers  beginning  at  $2400.  Junior  Case  Work- 
ers beginning  at  $2139.  Opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. Appointments  under  Merit  System.  Apply 
Division  of  Child  Welfare,  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

RECREATIONAL  DIRECTOR  for  handicapped 
persons  including  blind.  Attractive  salary — per- 
manent —  Rive  experience,  references.  Goodwill 
Industries,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  and  experienced  so- 
cial worker  for  director  of  expanding  agency  pro- 
viding foster  home  care  for  150  children  in  key 
southern  city.  State  qualifications.  8116  Survey. 

SPECIAL  WORKER— in  Jewish  multiple*  service 
case  work  agency  to  carry  selected  case  load  and 
assume  special  responsibilities  involving  commumt} 
organization  and  interpretation.  Salary  rang* 
$2400  to  $3500.  7986  Survey. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR  trained  and  experi- 
enced to  work  in  private  child  placing  agencv  in 
Ohio.  Salary  $3000.  8119  Survey. 

SPECIALIZED  WORKER  or  medical  social  worker 
desired  by  tuberculosis,  association  in  large  western 
city.  This  is  an  attractive  position  in  agency  with 
dynamic  program.  8122  Survi-y. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  an  integrated  Family 
and  Child  Care  Case  Work  Agency  in  need  ot 
a  trainee  and  experienced  case  worker.  Good 
salary.  Challenging  opportunity.  Apply  Catholic 
Charities.  418  North  25th  Street.  Omaha  1. 
Nebraska. 


WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position — Boys 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  boys.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en 
tailed.  For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scran 
ton  9,  Pa. 

COUNSELORS:  Men  and  women  for  Pennsylvania 
camp  run  by  Settlement  House.  Boys  camp  in 
July,  girls  camp  in  August.  Counselors  may 
work  in  summer  town  program  and  live  at  Set- 
tlement during  other  month.  Opportunity  for  stu 
dents  interested  in  social  work.  8113  Survey. 

CAMP  DIRECTOR:  Experienced  man  or  woman 
to  direct  camp  in  Pennsylvania  run  by  a  Settle- 
ment House.  Important  coordination  of  group 
work  principles  effected  through  winter  program. 
Prefer  trained  group  worker  with  administrative 
ability.  8114  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  with  training  and  experience  for 
position  with  child  placing  agency  in  mid-west  tc 
be  responsible  for  foster  day  care  program  and 
general  foster  home  finding.  Salary  $2,220.  8115 
Survey. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male,  New  York  State  rest 
dents.  Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  7V£%  war  emergenc? 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director.  Box  1679 
Albany,  New  York. 

WE  SERVE  as  a  confidential  clearing  house 
through  which  social  workers,  executives  anc 
agencies  everywhere  can  get  in  direct  touch  with 
one  another  quickly  ana  at  «iirpri«ingly  small 
cost.  A  $3.00  registration  fee  to  both  employer* 
and  applicants  is  our  only  charge.  No  com 
missions!  Just  tell  us  what  kind  of  situation  vou 
are  qualified  for,  location  you  would  consider, 
etc..  or  give  us  complete  details  about  the  posi 
lion  you  have  ojten.  After  careful  crossmatching, 
employers  descriptions  are  mailed  to  all  potential 
candidates.  Those  interested  then  apply  direct 
to  employers  on  special  forms  we  furnish.  Don'i 
run  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  very  position  or 
applicant  you  might  he  mo^t  interested  in  1  Takr 
advantage  of  the  increased  selection  our  low  fee? 
and  streamlined  service  creates.  Central  Rrtfistr* 
Service.  109  South  Stanwood.  Columbus  9.  Ohio 
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Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN 
VER,  3800  East  Coltax  Ave..  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.I)..  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director; 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine. 
Public  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York.  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OP 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  Wlckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sangcr.  President,  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge ;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


MARGARET     SANGER     RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.      WA   96200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director 
Every  day  9  A.M.   to  4    P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    I'.M. 
Wednesday   &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8   P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  ii« 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  tnem. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  12.' 
East  22nd  Sireet,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work 
ers  and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Uouij-r  (". 
Odencrantz,  Director. 
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Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
shines  this  month  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  its  presi- 
dent, Richard  B.  Scan- 
drett,  Jr.,  just  appointed 
a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Reparations  Commission.  Leaving 
shortly  for  Moscow,  where  the  commis- 
sion is  to  meet,  Mr.  Scandrett  brings  to 
our  delegation  not  only  distinguished  legal 
counsel,  but  long  experience  as  an  Amer- 
ican internationalist.  Survey  readers  have 
many  times  reaped  benefit  from  his  keen 
understanding  of  foreign  affairs,  most  re- 
cently in  Survey  Graphic's  1944  special 
issue,  "American  Russian  Frontiers,"  of 
which  he  was  the  initiator  and  a  special 
editor.  The  commission's  gain  will  be  our 
loss,  for  his  guiding  hand  and  unselfish 
support  of  all  Survey  undertakings  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  months  that  he 
may  be  away. 

INTERIM  REPORT 

Early  returns  show  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work's  substitute  plan  for  nationally 
sponsored  conferences  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  March,  page  83).  By  March  15, 
thirty-four  cities  were  definitely  working 
on  local  plans,  and  on  the  basis  of  other 
inquiries,  Howard  Knight  hazards  a 
guess  that  the  number  will  reach  150. 
Several  state  conferences  have  picked  up 
the  idea,  and  are  promoting  jointly  spon- 
sored conferences  throughout  their  states. 
Everyone  seems  to  like  the  notion  of 
''simultaneously"  meeting  on  May  28,  or 
sometime  during  that  week. 

OVER  THE  TOP 

Late  starter,  but  strong  at  the- 
finish,  Virginia  last  month  took  its  place 
among  the  states  exceeding  their  quotas 
in  Survey  Midmonthly's  membership 
campaign.  With  a  goal  of  fifty  members, 
a  grist  of  March  returns  were  enough  to 
get  under  the  wire  just  as  this  issue  goes 


to  press.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Leslie  C.  Foster,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  assisted  by  Edward  J.  Keyes,  director 
of  the  Richmond  War  and  Community 
Fund,  the  committees  showed  excellent 
returns  from  the  whole  state.  While,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  Richmond,  Roanoke, 
and  Norfolk  lead  the  list,  altogether 
seventeen  cities  are  included  in  the.  final 
count.  Hats  off  to  the  Old  Dominion 
state,  and  many  thanks  to  our  good 
friends  who  did  the  job! 

FUNNY? 

When,  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
a  speaker  at  a  recent  midwest  conference 
referred  to  "eleemiserly"  institutions,  our 
reporting  correspondent  feared  a  good 
many  people  saw  in  it  "a  true  stroke  of 
perceptive  genius." 

And  another  correspondent  is  very 
much  upset  because  a  state  welfare  de- 
partment employe,  called  for  a  jury  panel, 
was  automatically  challenged  and  dis- 
charged on  the  ground  that  social  workers 
were  always  "plaintiff  jurors."  It  hap- 
pened in  this  instance  that  the  employe 
wasn't  a  caseworker,  but  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  statistician. 

WEA  AT  WORK 

Rapid  spread  of  plans  to  com- 
memorate the  heroes  of  World  War  II 
with  socially  useful  "living  memorials" 
rather  than  dead  statuary,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  "idea  whose  time  has 
come."  So  truly  does  this  idea  typify  the 
purposeful  spirit  of  our  fighting  men  that 
Katherine  Glover  believes  neither  time 
nor  thought  should  be  spared  in  making 
sure  that  proposed  local  projects  are  actu- 
ally designed  to  meet  practical  community 
needs.  Long  a  familiar  author  to  readers 
of  Survey  Graphic,  Miss  Glover  is  now 
serving  as  chief  of  the  information  divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Community  War 
Services.  Survey  Midmonthly  counts  it- 


self the  gainer  by  this  transfer  of  her 
interest  to  more  immediate  social  work 
concerns.  (See  page  103.) 

IN  PERSON 

Even  in  his  days  as  director  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
people  counted  themselves  lucky  to  catch 
Fred  Hoehler  on  the  wing.  Doubly  is 
this  the  case  now  that  he  has  transferred 
his  activities  to  the  scene  of  world  opera- 
tion. So  it  was  a  very  fortunate  group  of 
his  friends  who,  hurriedly  called  together 
last  month  by  Survey  Midmonthly,  had 
opportunity  to  hear  him  tell,  informally 
and  off  the  record,  something  of  the  task 
with  which  he  is  now  confronted  as  the 
director  of  UNRRA's  division  of  dis- 
placed persons.  Actually,  also,  he  was 
able  to  say  a  good  deal  "for  the  record," 
as  our  readers  will  find  on  page  99  of 
•this  issue.  American  social  work  can  well 
congratulate  itself  on  having  such  an 
effective  international  emissary. 

NEW  ROLE 

Newspaper  personal  advice  col- 
umns may  find  a  real  competitor  in  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 
When  the  February  issue  of  Modern 
Romance  went  on  the  newsstands,  with 
a  line  gratuitously  tucked  away  in  a  piece 
entitled  "$1,000  Babies,"  advising  girls 
"in  difficulty  to  write  to  FWAA,  letters 
began  to  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  After  wrestling  with  the  task 
of  referring  the  writers  to  appropriate 
agencies  in  small  towns  and  rural  sections, 
the  staff  is  wondering  if  "advice  to  the 
lovelorn"  should  continue  to  be  left 
wholly  to  amateurs. 

EDITOR  MAKES  GOOD 

Last  month,  these  columns  gave 
a  subtle  promise  of  more  to  come  about 
labor's  new  venture  in  referring  union 
members  to  social  agencies  for  needed 
service.  Truth  is,  of  course,  that  printers' 
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schedules  being  what  they  are  these  days, 
we  knew  all  about  Robert  Kinney's  ar- 
ticle (see  page  106)  by  the  time  our 
-March  issue  was  on  the  presses.  So  now, 
with  delight,  we  share  with  our  readers 
the  first  full  account  of  CIO  progress 
with  its  union  counselor-referral  plan. 
And  Mr.  Kinney  would  agree,  we're  sure, 
that  the  plan  works  best  in  cooperation 
with  just  such  social  work  leadership  as 
Emilie  Myers  describes  (see  page  108). 

HOME  FRONT  REALITIES 

"Over  here  you  are  under  tension, 
and  don't  know  it.  In  England  everyone 
knows  they're  edgy,  and  allows  for  it." 
So  commented  a  recent  social  work  visitor 
from  London,  on  the  eve  of  her  return. 
One  can  understand  more  readily  what 
she  'meant  after  reading  Rose  RabinofFs 
vivid  description  of  the  daily  human 
drama  of  worries,  tragedies,  frustrations, 
which  beset  families  who  have  men  in 
the  services.  For  them,  with  certainty, 
this  war  is  not  remote  (see  page  110). 

LIQUIDATED 

Bad  setback  for  community  plan- 
ners came  last  month  on  March  27.  For 
fifteen  years  the  "Registration  of  Social 
Statistics  Project,"  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  has  been  the 
only  source  for  comparable  data  about 
total  community  expenditures  and  volume 
of  service  by  both  public  and  private 
agencies  in  all  fields  of  welfare,  health, 
and  recreation.  Forty-five  cities  officially 
participated  in  the  project  and  many  more 
use  its  standard  forms  and  summarized 
data.  Supervisory  service  for  the  project, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $10,000,  has 
been  sketchy  for  the  past  several  years, 
but  with  local  cooperation  basic  data  has 
been  maintained.  Last  fall,  the  Chil- 


dren's Bureau  asked  the  federal  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  $80,000  to  put  its  serv- 
ice on  an  adequate  basis.  This  request  has 
just  been  turned  down,  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  plans  to  discontinue  the  project, 
as  of  July  1. 

LABOR  LEAGUE 

Range  of  community  activity 
stimulated  by  AFL's  Labor  League  for 
Human  Rights  is  indicated  in  an  (as  yet) 
unpublished  summary  prepared  in  its  com- 
munity services  department,  which  shows 
that  600  union  members  are  serving  on 
central  planning  boards  and  committees 
in  forty-six  cities.  Special  labor-social 
work  institutes  were  held  in  four  large 
cities.  Labor  committees  initiated  camp- 
ing, playground  or  other  recreational 
projects  in  eleven  cities,  health  programs 
in  five  others.  Active  interest  in  starting 
veterans'  referral  centers  is  noted  in 
fifteen  communities. 

AFL,  as  well  as  CIO,  has  been  in- 
terested in  developing  better  referral  prac- 
tices (see  page  106).  But  because  their 
unions  are  organized  by  trades  and  not 
by  industries,  a  central  information  center 
to  which  anyone  can  be  referred  suits  their 
purposes  better  than  in-plant  counselors. 
So  far  fifteen  cities  have  set  up  such 
centers. 

BAD  NEWS 

After  Brigadier  General  Hines' 
famous  General  Order  No.  1,  almost 
everyone  assumed  that  the  creation  of 
local  veterans  information  centers  would 
tie  together  all  important  groups  in- 
terested in  serving  veterans.  Returns  from 
a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in- 
dicate that  it  isn't  always  working  out 
this  way.  Of  eighty-eight  cities  replying, 
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only  forty-one  reported  that  the  centei 
was  accepted  by  all  interests.  In  thirteen 
standouts  were  limited  to  one  or  mon 
of  the  major  veterans  organizations 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreigr 
Wars,  or  Disabled  American  Veterans 
In  thirty-four  others,  either  Selective  Ser 
vice,  United  States  Employment  Service 
or  other  important  groups  were  not  usinj 
the  center.  Independent  committee  aus- 
pices is  by  far  the  most  popular,  super 
vision  by  a  council  of  social  agencies  being 
reported  in  only  two  instances.  Com- 
munity and  war  chests  were  helping 
finance  the  center  in  thirty-seven  cities 

GRAPHIC  APPETIZER 

Come  next  month,  Survey  Gra/>hii 
readers  are  in  for  a  real  treat.  "The 
British  and  Ourselves,"  May  special  issue 
will  be  in  keeping  with  traditions  estab- 
lished by  past  numbers  of  the  "Calling 
America"  series.  Eight  months'  work  will 
have  gone  into  its  production,  from  the 
first  planning  conference  to  the  first  copy 
off  the  press,  with  results  which  will 
speak  eloquently  for  themselves. 

Articles  in  the  April  Graphic  include 
"Peace  and  Bread"  by  John  De\vr\  ; 
"Public  Health  in  the  Postwar  World" 
by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow;  "From  Yalta  to 
the  Golden  Gate,"  by  James  T.  Shotwell ; 
"Farmers  Must  Go  Fishing,"  by  Michael 
Davis;  "They  Can  Be  Made  Over,"  by 
Elsie  McCormick.  Bibliophiles  will  be 
gratified  by  a  special  book  section. 

CHATTER 

Number  of  family  agencies  accept- 
ing fees  for  service  has  doubled  during 
the  last  year.  Total  is  now  thirty.  .  .  . 
New  Haven  has  twenty-three  veterans' 
organizations.  .  .  .  Requests  for  help  at 
Dallas  Veterans  Service  Center  break 
down  as  follows:  48  percent,  jobs;  46 
percent,  claims  assistance;  6  percent,  per- 
sonal and  family  problems.  .  .  .  Indian- 
apolis Community  Fund  recently  appro- 
priated $30,000  to  provide  scholarships 
at  the  Indiana  University  Division  of 
Social  Work.  Money  is  to  be  spent  over 
a  five-year  period.  .  .  .  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the 
second  city  to  enter  lists  with  a  plan  to 
use  Survey  publications  as  part  of  a  local 
educational  program.  Committee  to  obtain 
subscription  coverage  for  agencies  and 
board  members  is  headed  by  Harriet 
Burry,  Red  Cross  Home  Service  secretary, 
with  Helen  B.  Passmore,  from  the  staff 
of  the  council  of  social  agencies,  acting 
as  committee  secretary.  .  .  .  Watcirnuy, 
Conn.,  is  undertaking  a  general  com- 
munity survey  of  all  public  and  private 
services,  to  be  completed  by  late  May.  .  .  . 
Alabama's  state  welfare  commissioner, 
Loula  Dunn,  is  making  a  public  relations 
tour  of  Britain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OWL 
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OWI  Cairo  Photo  by  Charley  Zaimes 
Yugoslav  children  in  an  UNRRA  camp  in  the  Middle  East  are  dressed  in  warm  clothing  and  lined  up  to  be  fitted  for  shoes 


What  Is  UNRRA  Doing? 


Helping  with  fifty  French  camps  for  former  slave  workers,  planning 
for  the  repatriation  of  millions  now  in  Germany,  caring  for  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East,  operating  relief  programs  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
struggling  with  problems  of  supply — says  FRED  K.  HOEHLER. 


ONE  of  tne  weirdest  parts  of  a 
job  which  takes  a  person  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic  today  is  the  subjection 
to  extreme  contrasts — contrasts  not  only 
in  living  conditions  but  also  in  awareness 
of  what  is  involved  in  efforts  to  relieve 
some  of  the  ravages  of  war  while  that 
war  is  still  in  progress.  A  little  more 
than  a  month  ago  I  was  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Winter  was  at  its  lowest  point, 
but  houses  were  unheated,  scanty  meals 
were  served  cold,  people's  clothes  were 
thin  and  worn.  Yet  when  I  landed  in 
the  United  States  I  was  barraged  with 
questions  about  the  "plenty"  in  Norm- 
andy and  the  style  shows  in  Paris.  I 
found  that  though  people  here  were  eat- 
ing meals  just  as  substantial,  if  somewhat 
less  appetizing,  as  before  the  war,  re- 
sistance was  beginning  to  stiffen  in  some 
quarters  against  "depriving  our  civilians" 
in  order  to  help  feed  Europe. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  liberated 
people  of  western  Europe  are  not  living 
in  the  lap  of  luxury.  There  is  not  enough 
food  for  health,  and  there  are  no  style 
shows.  Naturally  there  was  food  in 
Normandy  last  summer  when  our  soldiers 
went  across  it, -for  Normandy  is  a  rich 
agricultural  region.  But  Normandy  is 


far  from  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France, 
and  of  all  wartime  "scarcities"  transpor- 
tation for  civilian  needs  is  most  acute. 
It  was  non-existent  last  summer  when 
crops  were  in  the  fields.  True,  some  of 
the  women  of  Paris  do  look  smart  and 
stylish.  But  Parisian  women,  being  cou- 
rageous and  clever,  can  do  wonders  in 
converting  an  old  window  drapery  into 
a  chic  street  dress  or  daring  chapeau. 

Nutritionists  regard  a  daily  consump- 
tion of  2,650  calories  as  the  average  mini- 
mum requirement  for  health.  Here  are 
some  figures  from  our  own  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  indicate  how  well 
the  people  of  Europe  are  living  in  con- 
trast to  ourselves: 

Before  the  war  the  number  of  calories 
per  capita  consumed  in  the  United  States 
was  3,236,  while  in  1943  the  figure  was 
3,342,  and  in  1944  is  estimated  to  have 
been  3,367 — a  steady  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  prewar  France  and  Belgium  the 
per  capita  calorie  consumption  was  2,970. 
During  the  German  occupation  it  was 
2,230.  Today,  it  is  only  1 ,900.  In  Yugo- 
slavia and  Greece,  the  figures  are  even 
lower.  Before  the  war,  Yugoslavia  raised 
enough  food  for  each  person  to  consume 
2,300  calories  a  day ;  Greece  2,200.  To- 


day, these  countries  can  provide  their  in- 
habitants with  a  daily  diet  of  only  1,- 
900  and  700  calories  respectively.  The 
"chicken  chests,"  large  skulls,  distended 
bellies,  and  matchlike  arms  and  legs  of 
many  European  children  —  particularly 
among  the  refugees  from  central  Europe 
— are  mute  testimony  to  the  widespread 
presence  of  malnutrition  and  even  slow 
starvation. 

Ahead  of  Schedule 

Why,  then,  doesn't  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
get  on  the  job?  This  question,  para- 
doxically enough,  often  comes  from  the 
same  directions  as  the  panicky  hue  and 
cry  about  our  own  food  situation.  The 
answer  is  that  UNRRA  is  on  the  job, 
working  and  planning  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  the  Allied  military  authorities, 
and  the  governments  of  the  liberated  na- 
tions concerned.  But  an  important  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  criticism  implied  in 
the  question  lies  in  that  somewhat  trite 
but  gravely  true  phrase,  "There's  a  war 
on."  Military  necessity  has  first  priority. 
all  over  the  world  today — particularly  in 
those  areas  only  recently  relieved  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Axis  enemies.  And  noth- 
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ing  is  more  vital  to  military  progress  than 
transportation.  Therefore,  while  the  war 
is  still  raging,  UNRRA's  every  move  is 
dependent  upon  military  sanction. 

Nevertheless,  UXRRA  has  managed  to 
move,  and  not  without  effect.  Today,  it 
is  operating  a  limited  relief  program  in 
Italy  to  provide  milk  and  medical  supplies 
to  mothers  and  young  babies;  it  is  run- 
ning seven  camps  for  European  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East  and  India;  it  has 
already  begun  to  return  some  25,000 
Greeks  and  Yugoslavs  to  their  home- 
land ;  it  is  acting  as  the  army's  agent  in 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  the  desti- 
tute people  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia; 
it  is  serving  as  adviser  to  the  liberated 
governments  in  setting  up  plans  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  "displaced  persons"- 
other  Allied  nationals  left  by  the  enemy 
within  their  borders — and  in  preparing 
for  their  eventual  movement  homeward. 

UNRRA  is,  in  fact,  ahead  of  schedule, 
for  actually  it  was  in  the  beginning  con- 
ceived as  a  postwar  program.  The  original 
plan  was  for  the  military  authorities  to 
take  responsibility  for  all  civilian  needs 
on  a  country's  liberation,  and  after  a 
period  of  about  six  months  to  pull  out, 
leaving  the  problem  with  UNRRA  or 
the  civilian  government.  What  has  ac- 
tually happened  is  that  while  the  military 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  civilian 
needs  and  for  displaced  persons  found  in 
its  areas  of  operation,  it  has  in  several 
instances  called  UNRRA  in  to  act  as 
its  agent.  Thus  UNRRA  relief  workers 
who  went  into  Greece  under  the  aegis 
of  the  military,  are  now  carrying  on  a 
relief  program  there,  as  they  are  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Soon  these  programs  will  be 


turned  over  to  the  civilian  governments, 
which  have  already  asked  for  UNRRA 
aid. 

So  far,  the  only  relief  project  being 
carried  on  by  UNRRA  entirely  under  its 
own  steam  is  the  $50,000,000  program  in 
Italy  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of 
mothers  and  young  children  and  to  care 
for  the  8,500  refugees  from  central 
Europe  found  in  the  country.  This  pro- 
gram, which  was  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Allied  Military  Command, 
could  only  be  put  in  operation  after  the 
passage  of  a  special  resolution  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  UNRRA  council  last 
September,  for  at  the  formation  of  the 
organization  a  year  earlier  the  forty-four 
member  nations  had  resolved  that  no  aid 
be  extended  to  enemies  or  ex-enemies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  UNRRA 
can  only  go  into  countries  on  invitation, 
and  that  several  European  nations  with 
fair  financial  resources  had  early  signified 
their  intention  to  carry  out  their  own 
relief  work  without  outside  assistance. 
Among  these  were  Belgium  and  France, 
two  countries  where  the  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  is  now  critical.  How- 
ever, difficulties  in  transportation  and 
supply  have  made  it  impossible  for  their 
governments  to  meet  immediate  needs, 
and  they  therefore  recently  called,  on 
UNRRA  for  emergency  aid  for  deva- 
stated areas.  This  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  very  limited  stocks  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  build  up  in  Britain. 

'Uprooted  People 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  imminent 
postwar  problems  facing  Europe  is  rep- 
resented by  the  millions  of  displaced  per- 


Displaced  European  Civilians 

(Estimate) 

Belgians  600,000 

Czechs  1,000,000 

French  2,500,000 

Poles  3,500,000 

Russian*  2,000,000 

Yugoslavs  400,000 

Norwegians  40,000 

Luxcmbourgcr*  40,000 

Netherlander*  550,000 

Greeks  75,000 
Stateless  or  national 

status  in  question  2,000,000 


OWI    Cairo  Photo  by  Charley   Zaimrs 
Yugoslav  refugees  do  their  own  cooking  in  an  UNRRA  camp 


sons  who  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
homelands.  UNRRA  intelligence,  work- 
ing closely  with  military  intelligence,  has 
estimated  that  from  12,000,000  to  15,- 
000,000  European  civilians  have  been 
torn  from  their  homes  by  the  war  and 
are  living  in  foreign  lands.  They  include 
refugees  from  the  Nazi  terror;  deportees 
expelled  from  their  native  countries  on 
racial,  religious,  or  political  grounds; 
evacuees  from  combat  or  bomb  target 
areas ;  some  Volksdeutschc  brought  back 
to  the  "fatherland"  by  the  Nazi  regime; 
and  a  few  German  settlers  sent  out  to 
"conquered"  lands.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
displaced  are  the  "slave  laborers"  in  Ger- 
many— French,  Russians,  Norwegians, 
Poles,  taken  from  their  homes  and  forced 
to  work  in  Nazi  war  production.  Some 
10,000,000  Allied  nationals,  not  counting 
prisoners  of  -war,  are  estimated  to  be  in 
Germany  now. 

Every  country  in  Europe  has  within  its 
borders  large  numbers  of  displaced  per- 
sons who  must  be  fed,  sheltered,  and 
clothed.  In  France,  there  are  at  present 
some  300,000  Czechs,  Yugoslavs,  Greeks, 
Belgians,  Russians,  Poles — men,  women, 
and  children,  formerly  part  of  the  Nazi 
labor  force,  who  were  uncovered  by  our 
armies  in  their  rapid  advance  across  west- 
ern Europe.  At  the  same  time,  every 
Allied  European  country  is  missing  thou- 
sands or  even  millions  of  its  own  na- 
tionals. Hardly  a  family  in  France  is  with- 
out its  "absent  one" — a  husband,  brother, 
son  or  even  daughter,  who  is  now  in 
Germany  either  as  a  slave  laborer  or  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

To  Avoid  Chaos 

When  tragedy  is  so  compounded  that  it 
can  be  turned  into  statistics,  it  is  apt  to 
become  divested  of  reality.  One  harrow- 
ing tale  of  enforced  and  prolonged  separa- 
tion, wandering,  deprivation,  and  fear  can 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  But  multiply 
the  tale  by  12,000,000  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  suffering  involved  is  beyond 
human  capacity.  Yet  each  figure  within 
the  staggering  total  of  displaced  persons 
in  Europe  represents  an  individual  and 
family  tragedy.  Each  carries  a  heavy  load 
of  homesickness  and  anxiety,  if  not  of 
despair.  When  Germany  collapses,  the 
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door  to  hope  will  be  flung  open.  Millions 
of  persons  will  waste  no  time  in  heading 
for  home. 

Imagine  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  more 
or  less  destitute  persons  trying  to  make 
their  way  across  Europe  in  all  conceivable 
directions,  at  a  time  when  food  and  other 
necessities  are  scarce,  disease  is  imminent, 
and  military  operations  are  vital.  To 
avoid  the  inevitable  chaos  and  confusion 
of  such  a  sudden  burst  of  migration,  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  (SHAEF)  and 
UNRRA  have  been  planning  together  for 
over  a  year.  A  formal  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, representing  SHAEF,  and  former 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  director  gen- 
eral of  UNRRA,  providing  for  full  as- 
sistance to  SHAEF  from  UNRRA's  staff 
for  the  maintenance  and  repatriation  of 
displaced  persons  now  in  Germany. 
SHAEF  will  assume  the  first  respon- 
sibility for  these  people,  but  after  the 
military  situation  has  been  somewhat  sta- 
bilized the  responsibility  will  be  shifted 
to  UNRRA. 

Since  early  last  summer,  UNRRA  per- 
sonnel have  been  assigned  to  the  military 
to  help  work  out  details  of  the  plan.  They 
include  liaison  officers  attached  to  the 
Displaced  Persons  Refugee  and  Welfare 
Branch  of  G-5  (Civilian  Affairs)  at 
Supreme  Headquarters  in  Paris,  to  the 
Health  Branch  of  G-5,  and  to  the  various 
SHAEF  military  missions  in  liberated 
countries. 

Among  these  liaison  officers  are  several 
men  with  a  valuable  background  of  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  the  welfare 
field  in  our  own  country,  to  name  a  few: 

Charles  A.  Ernst,  one-time  director  of 
the  Washingtion  State  Department  of 
Social  Security,  now  attached  to  SHAEF 
headquarters  in  Paris,  with  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  programs  for  as- 
sembly centers ; 

David  Trevithick,  formerly  director  of 
public  welfare  for  the  state  of  Utah,  now 
attached  to  the  SHAEF  mission  in  Bel- 
gium ; 

Pierce  Williams,  formerly  deputy  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, attached  to  the  12th  Army 
group  as  special  liaison  "officer  for  dis- 
placed persons — G5. 

The  UNRRA  liaison  staff  for  displaced 
persons  also  includes  several  persons  re- 
cruited in  England. 

Because  all  United  Nations  in  Europe 
are  involved  in  the  displaced  persons  prob- 
lem, UNRRA  officials  have  arranged  a 
multilateral  agreement  with  the  European 
governments  which  provides  for  reciprocal 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  nationals  of 
other  governments  found  within  their 
territories.  While  each  government  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  such  care,  the 


An  anxious  father  watches  while  UNRRA  doctors  treat  his  sick  child 


agreement  recognizes  UNRRA  as  the 
"central  international  organ  for  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  repatriated  displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe."  Under  its  terms,  each 
country  will  admit  to  its  territory  an  ap- 
proved mission  or  delegate  from  UNRRA 
to  whom  it  will  provide  every  opportunity 
to  obtain  information  on  displaced  per- 
sons. In  turn,  the  countries  may,  at  their 
discretion,  call  on  UNRRA  for  health 
and  welfare  services  and  supplies  for  such 
persons.  Fundamental  to  the  whole  agree- 
ment is  the  signatories'  promise  to  treat 
these  strangers  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  own  nationals  in  respect  to  food, 
public  services,  and  health  precautions. 

The  ten  nations  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  developing  this  agreement  are 
Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  USSR.  Some  of 
these  countries  are  already  engaged  in 
working  out  bilateral  agreements  to  im- 
plement its  provisions  and  to  facilitate  the 
repatriation  of  deportees  and  refugees. 
France  and  The  Netherlands  have  al- 
ready completed  the  drafting  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

Assembly  Centers 

Basic  to  the  success  of  the  program 
planned  by  UNRRA  and  SHAEF  is  a 
"standfast"  order  to  be  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Military  Commander  on  the 
liberation  or  conquest  of  an  area,  instruct- 
ing the  displaced  persons  within  it  to  stay 
where  they  are  until  their  movement  can 
be  organized  by  the  military  authorities 
and  national  governments.  The  ten  gov- 
ernments involved  in  the  multilateral 


agreement  will  back  this  order  through 
radio  announcements  and  other  publicity 
directed  at  their  own  nationals  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  to  the  displaced  per- 
sons within  their  territory.  But  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  order  will  probably  depend 
very  largely  on  the  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  these  persons  can  be  provided 
with  shelter,  food,  and  safety,  and  can  be 
assured  that  such  help  is  available.  With 
this  realization,  SHAEF  and  UNRRA 
have  evolved  a  detailed  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  assembly  areas  and  the 
establishment  of  assembly  centers  through 
which  temporary  services  can  be  provided 
and  quick  and  orderly  repatriation  ar- 
ranged. 

The  assembly  area  will  be  a  field  of 
operations  covering  some  50,000  displaced 
persons.  Its  chief  officer  • — •  an  UNRRA 
official — with  his  deputy,  representatives 
from  the  Allied  nations  concerned,  and  a 
staff  drawn  largely  from  the  displaced 
persons  themselves,  will  plan  for  the 
services  in  the  area  and  the  reception  and 
storage  of  supplies.  They  will  set  up  an 
information  bureau  to  serve  the  displaced 
persons,  and  a  repatriation  section  to  en- 
sure that  their  papers  are  in  order 
In  some  instances,  "flying  squads"  of 
UNRRA  personnel  will  be  sent  out  to 
locate  people  who  are  trying  to  trek  their 
way  home  and  to  direct  them  to  assembly 
centers. 

The  assembly  centers,  the  real  units  of 
operation,  in  some  instances  may  not  even 
be  camps  at  all,  but  actually  hotels  or 
perhaps  groups  of  billets.  Whatever  they 
are — tents,  former  army  barracks,  hotels 
or  billets  —  the  centers  will  represent 
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hostels  on  the  road  to  freedom,  run  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  helping  people  get 
home.  t 

Each  center  will  be  staffed  with  a  team 
of  ten  to  twelve  persons,  to  include  a 
director,  welfare,  health,  repatriation, 
supply,  and  maintenance  personnel,  regis- 
tration and  office  workers,  and  interpre- 
ters. In  liberated  areas,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  personnel  will  be  recruited  from  the 
country  of  operations. 

Because  such  a  plan  can  work  only  if 
it  is  ready  to  swing  into  action  at  a 
moment's  notice,  UNRRA  has  for  sev- 
eral months  been  engaged  in  recruiting 
such  teams  and  sending  them  to  places 
near  the  anticipated  field  of  operations. 
This  forehandedness  has  perhaps  given 
rise  to  some  rumors  and  remarks  about 
the  "idleness"  of  UNRRA  personnel.  In 
any  situation  where  readiness  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  waiting  is  unavoidable. 
Some  200  UNRRA  staff  members  in 
France  and  England  today — who  at  the 
critical  moment  would  be  of  no  use  to 
UNRRA  in  Buffalo  or  San  Francisco— 
occasionally  have  to  be  reminded  that 
"they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  SHAEF  requested 
UNRRA  to  recruit  the  personnel  for  400 
assembly  center  teams  to  be  ready  to  help 
the  military  operate  its  displaced  persons 
program  in  Germany.  UNRRA's  dis- 
placed persons  division  is  proceeding  with 
this  recruitment  both  here  and  abroad. 
Though  training  and  experience  will 
count,  one  of  the  main  qualifications 
sought  is  good  will,  for  a  person  who  car- 
ries prejudices  into  such  work  can  ac- 
complish little.  Physical  stamina,  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  ability  to  adapt  under 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  are  also 
of  utmost  importance. 

On  the  Way  Home 

The  work  of  the  displaced  persons  divi- 
sion of  UNRRA  has  not  been  entirely 
confined  to  planning,  recruiting,  and  wait- 
ing. Some  fifty  assembly  centers  are  al- 
ready in  operation  in  France  for  refugees 
and  slave  laborers  left  behind  by  the 
Nazis.  Under  the  multilateral  agreement 
they  are  a  French  responsibility  and  are 
being  operated  by  the  French  with 
UNRRA  counsel,  and  the  support  and 
hacking  of  the  Allied  armies.  In  some  in- 
stances where  uncovered  worker*  have 
been  given  work  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
army  has  furnished  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  as  well  as  pay. 

One  center  where  such  arrangements 
have  been  made  contains  a  miscellaneous 
hodge  podge  of  nationalities  —  C/.ivli*, 
Yugoslav*.  (  ireeks,  Belgians.  French. 
Russians,  and  Poles.  It  is  run  by  a  group 
of  about  a  dozen  people,  some  French, 
some  American  army  personnel,  and  sonic. 


representatives  of  the  uncovered  workers 
themselves. 

Another  center,  made  up  entirely  of 
Russians — about  3,500  men,  women,  and 
children — is  self-governing  and  self-main- 
tained with  doctors  and  most  other  service 
personnel  belonging  to  the  group.  The 
clothing  of  these  Russians  has  been  made 
from  the  polyglot  uniforms  of  every 
European  army,  plus  a  few  old,  discarded 
American  uniforms,  complete  with  gar- 
rison cap  and  shoes.  The  shoes  are  in 
poor  condition,  and  leather  and  rubber  are 
needed  for  repair  purposes.  But  forty  Rus- 
sian cobblers  are  ready  to  go  to  work,  and 
Russian  women  are  anxious  to  find  the 
necessary  equipment  for  mending  and  re- 
pairing the  clothing.  Each  person  has  an 
average  of  something  under  forty  pounds 
of  personal  goods — all  they  could  salvage 
after  their  years  of  slavers  under  the 
Germans. 

Members  of  the  UNRRA  staff  asso- 
ciated with  SHAEF  visit  these  camps  oc- 
casionally to  give  what  advice  they  can 
toward  the  ultimate  repatriation  of  their 
inhabitants. 

UNRRA  activities  for  displaced  per- 
sons have  progressed  farther  in  the  Middle 
East  than  anywhere  else.  Of  the  100,000 
displaced  Europeans  estimated  to  be  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Ethiopia,  about  43,000 
are  in  assembly  centers  taken  over  by 
UNRRA  from  the  now  defunct  British 
MERRA  (Middle  East  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration).  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  completed  for 
25,000  Greeks  and  Yugoslavs  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  homes  from  these  centers 
by  June  1.  This  includes  all  of  the  Greeks 
and  half  the  Yugoslavs  in  all  of 
UNRRA's  Middle  Eastern  assembly 
centers. 

The  repatriation  arrangements  involve 
a  convoy  team  for  each  1,000  refugees,  to 
accompany  them  on  their  long  journey 
home.  The  size  of  the  convoy  team  will 
depend  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
homeward  bound  refugees.  A  group  of 
old  people  or  mothers  with  children  will 
naturally  need  more  services  than  a  group 
of  able-bodied  men.  A  full  sized  convoy 
team,  however,  will  contain  transporta- 
tion, welfare,  and  medical  personnel.  Each 
team  will  carry  along  enough  supplies  to 
ensure  food  for  the  refugees  en  route  and 
on  arrival  home. 

Basic  to  UNRRA's  whole  displaced 
persons  program  are  its  preparations  for 
registering  every  displaced  European. 
Worked  out  early  in  cooperation  with 
SHAEF  and  with  the  military  in  North 
Africa,  these  plans  have  been  converted 
to  a  project  already  begun  in  Europe  and 
now  well  underway  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  registration  provides  for  three  cards: 
an  index  card  to  be  issued  to  each  person, 
to  serve  for  identification  until  he  reaches 


home ;  a  registration  record  card  lo  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  kept 
by  the  Allied  regional  authority  and  the 
other  to  be  entrusted  to  the  leader  of  the 
convoy  team  escorting  the  persons  home; 
an  assembly  center  registration  card  giv- 
ing identifying  information  on  arrival  and 
departure.  Besides  health  information  and 
other  pertinent  data,  these  cards  will  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
refugee's  family.  Through  clearance  with 
location  bureaus  to  be  set  up  with  head- 
quarters in  Cairo,  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York,  they  may  well  serve  as  in- 
struments in  reuniting  families  whose 
members  have  become  scattered  and  lost. 
At  this  writing,  UNRRA  has  already 
completed  registration  in  all  its  camps 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Cyprus  and 
Ethiopia  and  is  continuing  registration 
among  30,000  Poles  in  Iranian,  Indian, 
and  East  African  government  camps  and 
among  2,500  Greeks  in  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

A  Test  for  the  Nations 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  space  to 
describe  adequately  the  plans  for  all  of 
UNRRA's  future  operations.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  worked  out  (subject  al- 
ways to  overnight  changes  because  of 
military  requirements)  for  a  more  wide- 
spread feeding  program  than  the  shipping 
situation  has  as  yet  allowed,  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  local  industry  and  agri- 
culture to  enable  liberated  countries  to 
produce  some  of  their  own  much  needed 
supplies ;  for  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tory units  and  hospitals  to  minister  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  people  in  deva- 
stated countries;  for  welfare  services  to 
women  and  children — particularly  for  the 
thousands  of  children  whose  parents  have 
disappeared. 

From  the  beginning,  UNRRA  has  been 
charged  to  base  its  planning  on  a  survey 
of  world  needs.  Though  it  can  only  he- 
come  active  in  countries  where  it  has 
been  invited  to  come  in,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  an  over-all  responsibility  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
sequently, even  the  relief  programs  of 
countries  paying  their  way  come  into  its 
area  of  study  to  be  weighed  against  the 
needs  of  other 'countries  and  availability 
of  supplies  and  transportation. 

Part  of  UNRRA's  franchise  from  the 
United  Nations  is  to  serve  as  an  equaliz- 
ing force  to  balance  the  opportunities  of 
all  peoples  to  progress  on  the  road  back 
to  health  and  decent  living.  If  it  can 
achieve  this  goal  it  will  not  only  have 
alleviated  untold  human  distress,  but  will 
have  set  a  precedent  of  constructive  col- 
laboration among  nations.  Its  success  or 
failure  can  be  viewed  as  an  augury  of  the 
fate  of  even  more  ambitious  plans  for  in- 
ternational cooperation. 
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As  Local  Communities 

Plan  to  Honor 
Their  War  Heroes 

KATHERINE  GLOVER 

urges 


Press  Association 
War  Memorial  Opera  House,  setting  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 


Living  War  Memorials 


I N  the  memorials  erected  by  a 
people  to  its  warriors  can  be  read  its 
attitude  toward  war.  Through  the  ages, 
even  as  recently  as  our  own  Civil  War, 
memorials  chiefly  have  taken  the  form 
of  stone  or  bronze  statues  glorifying  the 
men  who  led  armies  to  victory.  Generals 
on  charging  steeds  gracing  the  tops  of 
marble  shafts,  dotted  through  parks  and 
public  places,  were  symbols  to  their  coun- 
trymen of  their  own  glory  in  war.  Oc- 
casionally the  more  abstractly  symbolic 
memorial  arch — such  as  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  in  Rome,  the  Arc  de 
Triornfihe  in  Paris,  the  arch  in  Washing- 
ton Square  in  New  York  City — has  been 
erected. 

The  Civil  War  left  us  a  type  of 
memorial  essentially  closer  to  us  than  the 
general  on  his  charger.  For  the  common 
soldier  was  glorified,  as  almost  every 
hamlet  bears  witness  with  its  1860  version 
of  the  doughboy  leaning  on  his  gun  in 
cast-iron  rigidity,  or  mounting  a  pedestal 
of  cannon  balls,  in  the  village  square  or 
at  a  traffic  intersection.  One  may  judge 
that  these  were  turned  out  wholesale,  with 
only  a  variation  in  uniform  to  adapt  them 
to  the  northern  or  southern  town :  They 
were,  however,  in  their  day  a  departure 
from  the  glorification  of  generals. 

World  War  I  marked  a  further  change 
in  our  concept  of  memorials.  It  left  us 
almost  no  monuments  to  war  leaders  or 
individuals.  In  small  towns  and  villages, 
tablets  with  the  names  of  local  heroes 
who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  followed 
the  statue  of  the  individual  soldier.  Most 
of  the  elaborate  memorials  were  symbolic 


rather  than  realistic,  such  as  some  of  the 
unforgettably  beautiful  memorials  in  the 
cemeteries  of  France  and  Belgium  where 
American  men  lie  buried.  There  were 
some  of  community  usefulness,  such  as 
the  Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River  in  Washington.  But  from  1918 
on  emerged  the  idea,  now  growing  a%d 
spreading,  of  the  living  war  memorial. 
A  notable  example  is  the  War  Memorial 
Opera  House  in  San  Francisco  where,  ap- 
propriately, is  to  be  held  the  United 
Nations  conference  which  may  lay  the 
strategy  for  outlawing  war. 

Eyes  Ahead 

One  may  read  a  new  attitude  toward 
war  in  this  swing  toward  the  living 
memorial  —  a  community  center,  youth 
center,  park  or  play  field,  an  auditorium, 
amphitheater,  school  library",  school  or 
community  forest,  a  hospital  or  clinic, 
a  museum  or  art  center — to  serve  life 
rather  than  memorialize  death.  In  the 
words  of  a  marine  sergeant,  "  'They  Died 
That  We  Might  Live  in  Peace'  would 
look  a  lot  finer  over  the  entrance  to  a 
slum-children's  playground  than  on  an 
alabaster  vase,  and  any  man  in  the  service 
would  be  prouder  to  have  one  small  swing 
in  that  playground  given  in  his  name  than 
all  the  marble  columned  temples  that  ever 
wasted  good  space,  time  and  money." 

Citizen  groups  are  shaping  plans  now, 
while  war  is  going  on.  Some  300  or  400 
cities  and  towns,  even  down  to  small 
hamlets,  have  memorials  in  prospect — 
some  actually  in  the  blueprint  stage,  with 
fund  raising  campaigns  and  bond  issues 


under  way.  They  vary  in  proportion 
from  Boston's  magnificently  conceived 
memorial  beside  a  lagoon,  with  athletic 
fields,  playground,  memorial  library,  club 
rooms,  and  central  granite  shaft,  to  a 
modest  bandshell  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  or  a 
swimming  pool  in  Winooski,  Vt.,  for 
which  a  soldier  sent  home  five  dollars  to 
start  a  fund. 

There  is  equal  variety  of  character  in 
these  "living  war  memorials."  New 
Jersey  garden  clubs  will  plant  a  stretch 
of  dogwood  trees  along  a  main  highway. 
Abington,  Pa.,  is  considering  converting 
a  country  club  and  its  environs  into  a 
community  recreation  center.  In  Burling- 
ton, N.  C.,  local  industrial  firms  have 
raised  over  $2,000  for  a  community  build- 
ing to  be  built  after  the  war.  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  has  blueprints  of  postwar  plans  call- 
ing for  $10,000,000  worth  of  memorials 
to  include  hospitals,  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion centers,  and  a  variety  of  civic  im- 
provements. Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  through 
a  war  memorial  association,  is  planning 
a  youth  center.  Twenty-eight  towns  in 
the  state  of  Vermont  are  planning  war 
memorials  to  include  recreation  facilities. 

The  wide  interest  in  these  living  war 
memorials  evidences  a  spontaneous  desire 
to  help  provide  the  physical  framework 
for  the  better  world  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  Memorials  are  often  included 
in  the  over-all  community  planning  which 
is  becoming  so  general.  Living  memorials 
are,  moreover,  one  more  testimonial  that 
this  is  a  people's  war,  in  that  its  memorials 
shall  not  only  symbolize  the  principles 
for  which  it  was  fought,  but  also  embody 
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them  in  some  form  which  will  concretely 
serve  the  people's  good. 

Observe  These  Principles 

While  the  building  of  memorials  must 
wait  until  the  war  is  over,  there  are  many 
advantages  in  planning  now.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  so  doing,  to  observe  certain 
principles  in  order  to  ensure  a  real  con- 
tribution to  community  well-being. 

First  of  all,  a  memorial  should  bear 
witness,  in  some  part  of  its  physical  de- 
sign, to  the  ideals  for  which  men  died. 
This  may  take  many  forms — a  tablet, 
memorial  hall,  tower,  shaft,  fountain, 
statue,  chimes.  It  may  somewhere  en- 
shrine the  Four  Freedoms,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  peace. 

A  living  memorial  should  enrich  the 
community,  contributing  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
its  citizens.  The  interests  and  needs  of 
the  community  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  local  facilities  and  re- 
sources studied  carefully,  so  that  the 
memorial  will  not  duplicate  them. 

By  being  within  the  capacity  of  the 
community  to  support  and  maintain,  a 
memorial  should  avoid  becoming  a  "white 
elephant."  Several  large  stadiums  and 
auditoriums  built  after  the  last  war  have 
proved  too  burdensome  for  their  com- 
munities to  support.  A  memorial  built  on 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  can  avoid 
such  a  fate.  A  playfield,  for  instance, 
may  be  so  planned  that  the  same  space 
can  lend  itself  to  Softball,  baseball,  and 
other  field  games.  A  community  center 
may  be  designed  for  many  uses — its  audi- 
torium can  serve  as  a  dance  hall;  club- 
rooms  and  workshops  can  be  equipped  to 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  maximum 
space  utilization.  A  library  and  museum 
as  well  as  clubrooms  and  social  halls 
may  be  under  the  roof  of  one  community 
building.  Outdoor  and  indoor  facilities 
may  well  be  combined. 

Other  considerations  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  are:  locating  the  memorial 
where  it  will  be  accessible,  constructing 
the  building  or  facility  of  durable  ma- 
terial, and  planning  it  so  as  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  Often  existing  build- 
ings or  facilities  can  be  renovated. 


Sound  financing  should  be  an  inherent 
part  of  any  memorial  plan.  Money  may 
come  from  taxes,  public  subscription, 
locally  promoted  benefits,  bequests,  in- 
dustrial or  other  private  funds ;  but  there 
should  be  some  guarantee  that  funds  will 
be  available  for  continuing  support.  A 
widely  representative  and  responsible 
managing  authority  with  power  to  work 
over  a  period  of  years,  should  be  set  up. 

The  planning  of  a  memorial  should 
enlist  as  widely  as  possible  all  elements 
in  the  population,  for  the  project  will 
serve  its  purpose  best  if  it  helps  knit 
people  together  through  planning  as  well 
as  through  later  use. 

A  Good  Example 

The  borough  of  Northampton,  Pa.,  has 
planned  its  war  memorial  in  a  thorough- 
going fashion,  embodying  most  of  the 
principles  suggested  here.  As  early  as 
March,  1944,  the  Borough  Council  Post- 
war Planning  Committee  called  a  citizens' 
meeting  which  determined  upon  a  com- 
munity center  as  a  war  memorial.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  choosing  this  form 
of  memorial: 

It  would  provide  facilities  for  men  and 
women  returning  from  the  armed  forces 
to  continue  the  interest  and  participation 
in  athletics  and  recreation  which  had  been 
part  of  their  camp  activity; 

In  the  period  after  the  war,  it  would 
aid  in  building  and  stabilizing  the  morale 
of  youths  and  adults; 

It  would  aid  in  preventing  delinquency 
by  providing  leisure  time  facilities; 

It  would  strengthen  community  life  by 
affording  a  place  for  cooperative  efforts 
and  public  gatherings. 

A  non-profit  organization  was  incor- 
porated and  a  drive  for  funds  inaugurated, 
beginning  before  Memorial  Day  1944, 
and  lasting  eight  weeks.  The  campaign 
was  synchronized  with  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  Drive  and  war  bonds  were  accepted 
as  contributions.  The  goal  set  was 
$50,000.  . 

Then  a  campaign  manager  was  ap- 
pointed. Vice-presidents  of  the  memorial 
organization  were  assigned  '  to  various 
duties — one  to  canvass  industries ;  another 
to  canvass  business  firms;  others  as  chair- 


men to  clubs  and  organizations  and  to 
aid  committees  in  the  five  residential 
areas.  Even  former  residents  of  North- 
ampton were  appealed  to  by  mail.  At 
the  end  of  the  drive  the  collection 
amounted  to  $1,500  more  than  the  goal. 
According  to  local  comment,  this  cam- 
paign aroused  dormant  community  spirit 
among  the  9,700  residents  more  than  any- 
thing since  the  homecoming  celebration 
after  the  last  war. 

One  large  industry  became  so  interested 
that  it  contributed  a  valuable  twenty-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  middle  of  town,  with 
a  building  on  it.  Memorial  funds  will  be 
used  to  make  a  park  of  this  land,  with 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  amphi- 
theater, and  picnic  grove.  The  building 
will  be  completely  renovated  as  a  com- 
munity center.  The  land,  fortunately,  is 
across  the  street  from  a  large  athletic  field 
owned  and  operated  by  the  school  board ; 
and  school  board,  borough  officials,  and 
memorial  committee  are  working  as  a 
closely  cooperating  team. 

The  town's  recreation  needs  are  being 
carefully  studied  now,  so  that  the  me- 
morial plans  will  serve  the  widest  pos- 
sible community  needs.  Already  the  Com- 
munity Memorial  Center  Organization 
has  become  the  sponsor  of  a  teen-age 
recreation  center  to  serve  temporarily  the 
leisure  time  needs  of  young  people. 

The  committee  will  engage  professional 
services  to  plan  and  design  the  community 
center  building.  Beautiful  architecture 
and  attractive  landscaping  will  be  fea- 
tured equally  with  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary facilities.  Within  the  building,  in 
some  impressive  form,  will  be  placed  the 
names  and  records  of  those  the  community 
center  will  honor. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
we  shall  build  our  memorials  were  young, 
with  much  of  life  unlived  and  many 
dreams  unfulfilled.  It  is  not  fitting  that 
we  should  commemorate  them  by  a  statue 
on  a  hilltop.  With  living  memorials  we 
can  pay  part  of  our  great  debt  to  them  and 
to  those  who  will  come  back  to  us.  We 
can  help,  though  inadequately,  to  realize 
the  ideals  for  which  they  have  suffered 
physical  and  emotional  wounds,  and  given 
their  lives. 


>  Basic  to  any  effective  education  is  as  clear  a  picture 
as  possible  of  what  the  person  is  like  who  is  to  be 
educated.— CONSTANCE  WARREN,  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College. 

>  Peace  can  be  made  and  kept  only  by  the  united 
determination  and  peace-loving  peoples  who  are  willing 
to  work  together;  willing  to  help  one  another,  willing 
to  respect  and  tolerate  and  try  to  understand  one 
another's  opinions  and  feelings. — FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT. 


»  The  problem  of  American  education  is  not  to  secure 
adequate  financing.  It  is  to  set  up  a  system  of  schools 
good  enough  to  be  worth  financing. — ALLAN  V.  HEELY. 
headmaster  of  the  Lawrenceville  School. 

»  I'm  tired  of  books  being  banned.  It  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  court's  business  is  divided  between 
booksellers  and  bookmakers.  It's  not  for  me  or  for  you 
[a  police  officer]  to  try  to  establish  the  literary  tastes 
of  the  community. — JUDGE  ELIJAH  ADLOW,  Boston 
Municipal  Court. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


UNDERGRADUATE  TRAINING 

A  Pre-Professional  Curriculum 


LLOYD  V.  BALLARD,  Wisconsin  Welfare  Council  president,  tells 
of  the  inclusion  of  social  work  courses  in  a  liberal  arts  college. 


vViTH  the  recent  recommenda- 
tions of  its  committee  on  pre-social  work 
education,  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  adopted  an  edu- 
cational policy  based  on  the  theory  that 
social  work  education  should  be  "a 
planned  progression  from  undergraduate 
study  through  two  graduate  years."  (See 
"Undergraduate  Training"  by  Anne 
Fenlason,  Survey  Midmonthly,  Septem- 
ber, 1944;  and  "Changes  in  the  Schools" 
by  Leona  Massoth,  Survey  Midmonthly, 
November,  1944.)  In  providing  for  an 
undergraduate  pre-professional  program 
of  liberal  arts  courses,  and  a  basic  cur- 
riculum for  the  graduate  school,  the  as- 
sociation places  social  work  training  upon 
a  basis  comparable  with  that  of  medicine, 
law,  teaching,  and  architecture. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  Robert  M. 
Maclver  in  his  "Contribution  of  So- 
ciology to  Social  Work,"  pointed  out  that 
the  relationship  of  a  social  science  to 
social  work  was  that  of  a  science  to  an 
art.  Yet  until  recently  the  schools  of 
social  work  have  continued  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  any  effort  to  develop  a  pre- 
professional  program  which  would  pro- 
vide an  underpinning  for  social  work 
study  such  as  biology  and  chemistry  pro- 
vide for  medicine.  On  the  other  hand, 
liberal  arts  colleges,  in  many  instances, 
have  gradually'  been  developing  courses 
with  social  work  content. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  social  science 
curricula  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
Wisconsin  indicates  how  far  this  develop- 
ment has  progressed.  Beloit  College, 
which  might  be  called  "typical,"  offers 
such  courses  as  the  following: 

1.  Courses  providing  social  work  back- 
ground. Sociology :  principles  of  sociology; 
marriage  and  the  family;  crime  and  de- 
linquency ;     race     relations ;     population. 
Psychology:    general    psychology;    child 
psychology;    psychology    of    personality; 
social    psychology;   abnormal   psychology. 
Government:    principles    of    government 
and   politics;  American   national  govern- 
ment ;  American  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; municipal  government.  Economics: 
principles  of  economics;  labor  economics. 
Science:     general     biology;,    animal     be- 
havior; genetics  and  eugenics. 

2.  Courses  focused  more  directly  to  the 
practice  of  social  work :   the  field  of  social 


work;  community  organization  and  prob- 
lems; public  welfare  (social  pathology); 
public  administration. 

3.  General  methods  courses:  elementary 
statistics,  measurement  and  evaluation  of 
human  behavior;  individual  testing  and 
clinical  practice. 

These  courses  represent  a  significant 
part  of  a  liberal  arts  education  yet  they 
consume  but  half  of  the  hours  required 
for  graduation.  The  student  who  majors 
in  sociology  or  psychology  with  these 
courses  as  a  field  of  concentration,  may 
still  elect  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of 
courses,  in  literature,  languages,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  fine  arts. 

Participation 

In  addition  to  offering  these  back- 
ground courses,  the  college  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Rock  County  Public 
Welfare  Department  for  "limited  par- 
ticipation" in  its  work.  In  connection 
with  their  courses  in  "Public  Welfare" 
and  "The  Field  of  Social  Work,"  stu- 
dents agree  to  give  at  least  one  half  day 
each  week  to  volunteer  work  at  the  county 
welfare  office  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months.  Before  assuming  regular  ap- 
pointments at  the  county  office,  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  familiarize  himself 
with  "Service  to  Clients" — a  loose-leaf 
volume  prepared  by  the  division  of  public 
assistance,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  containing  all  the  current 
regulations,  state  and  federal,  which  gov- 
ern the  administration  of  the  social  se- 
curity aids  and  insurances.  Students  are 
also  given  experience  in  case  analysis. 

The  students  are  introduced  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  office  by  a  session  at 
which  the  director  and  his  case  supervisors 
discuss  the  organization,  general  policies, 
and  procedures  of  a  county  welfare  de- 
partment. The  types  of  service  rendered 
are  explained,  and  time  schedules  are 
worked  out  with  each  student. 

This  session  is  followed  by  a  period  in 
which  the  students  read  case  histories. 
During  this  time  some  preliminary  in- 
struction in  interviewing  is  given  as  a 
part  of  the  course.  Later,  the  student 
goes  into  the  field  to  review  such  cases 
as  the  supervisors  may  assign. 

During  the  period  of  limited  par- 
ticipation, each  student  reviews  at  least 
one  case  in  each  of  the  assistance  cate- 


gories. Throughout  the  period,  the  par- 
ticipation is  planned  and  directed  by  the 
case  supervisors  with  the  instructor  at 
the  college  cooperating.  Students  showing 
marked  ability  are  eventually  allowed  to 
make  an  original  investigation. 

The  program  of  "planned  observation" 
also  includes  a  visit  to  the  public  welfare 
office  at  the  county  seat.  There  the  stu- 
dents are  given  an  explanation  of  the 
work  of  the  accounting  division  and  its 
importance  in  supplying  the  statistical 
data  which  are  the  basis  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  department. 
The  work  of  the  legal  division  and  the 
facilities  for  inter-agency,  inter-county, 
and  state  clearings  are  also  discussed.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  for  students  to  at- 
tend staff  meetings,  meetings  of  the  wel- 
fare committee  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and,  if  possible,  meetings  of 
the  entire  county  board.  Visits  are  also 
made  to  various  county  institutions. 

Values 

After  three  years  of  operation,  this  pro- 
gram of  limited  participation  and  planned 
observation  has  passed  the  experimental 
phase.  Of  the  students  who  have  par- 
ticipated, some  have  gone  on  to  the 
graduate  schools  of  social  work;  some 
have  secured  positions  in  other  welfare 
agencies;  some  (more  than  half)  have 
discovered  that  social  work  was  not  their 
field  of  professional  interest.  These  last 
have  conserved  the  time  and  expense  they 
might  have  spent  on  graduate  work,  but 
they  have  equipped  themselves  for  effec- 
tive lay  membership  on  the  boards  of  the 
social  agencies  of  communities. 

The  Beloit  experience  with  under- 
graduate pre-professional  training  and 
limited  participation  has  demonstrated 
that  "early  selection  permits  better  selec-1 
tion  by  the  exclusion  before  graduation 
of  those  not  personally  adapted  to  social 
work."  It  has  indicated  that  limited  par- 
ticipation is  not  only  feasible  but  possible 
for  any  liberal  arts  college  with  a  sub- 
stantial curriculum  in  the  social  sciences, 
provided  only  that  it  is  located  in  the 
same  community  as  is  the  county  public 
welfare  department.  It  has  shown  that 
undergraduate  training  does  not  lower 
professional  standards  but  rather  protects 
and  insures  them. 
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CIO  REFERRAL  PLANS 


Union  Counseling  Bridges  a  Gap 


ROBERT  L.   KINNEY,   CIO  War  Relief  Committee's  director  of 
Community   Services,   describes  labor's  new  social  work  venture. 


LAST  April,  a  Detroit  member  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO, 
needed  help  in  arranging  care  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  discussed  the  matter  with  a 
union  counselor  in  his  shop,  who  had  been 
appointed  several  months  earlier  as  part 
of  a  citywide  counseling  and  referral  plan 
worked  out  by  the  UAW  in  cooperation 
with  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  The  counselor  referred  him  to 
the  Children's  War  Center,  where  help 
was  arranged.  When  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  agency,  he  asked  the  staff  mem- 
ber who  had  served  him: 

"What  is  the  fee  for  this  service?" 

The  social  worker  assured  him  that 
there  was  no  charge. 

"What  do  you  mean,  there  isn't  any 
charge?"  he  asked.  "Where  do  you  get 
your  money?  Who  pays  you?" 

"I  imagine  we  get  some  of  it  from 
you,"  she  told  him.  "Our  agency  is  sup- 
ported by  War  Chest  funds  to  which 
you  probably  have  contributed." 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  he  said.  "I 
wondered  what  they  did  with  that 
dough." 

Better  understanding  of  available  com- 
munity services  among  union  members 
was  only  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
mediate popularity  of  the  Detroit  plan. 
It  started  from  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  absenteeism  in  Detroit  war 
plants,  conducted  in  1943  by  the  War 
Policy  Division  of  the  UAW,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Labor  Production 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  They 
found  the  obvious:  that  the  major  causes 
were  outside  the  plant  and  required  serv- 
ices of  community  agencies  for  solution. 

After  a  careful  study,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  answer  was  to  select  a 
number  of  rank  and  file  workers  from  the 
various  shops  and  train  them,  as  official 
union  "counselors,"  to  refer  workers  with 
out-plant  problems  to  the  community 
agencies  best  equipped  to  help  them.  The 
first  training  courses  were  held  in  1943 
under  the  direction  of  Mildred  Jeffrey, 
director  of  the  women's  bureau  of  the 
War  Policy  Division,  and  Joseph  Kowal- 
ski,  educational  director  of  the  Michigan 
State  CIO  Council,  and  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  other  community  groups 
which  supplied  instructors  in  interviewing 


techniques  and  the  utilization  of  agency 
services.    • 

By  the  late  spring  of  1944,  approxi- 
mately 100  graduate  union  counselors 
were  functioning  in  more  than  sixteen 
Detroit  shops;  and  the  program  has  been 
steadily  improved  and  expanded. 

Recent  reports  from  Detroit  indicate 
that  absenteeism,  which  in  1943  ran  as 
high  as  20  percent  in  some  plants,  accord- 
ing to  a  WPB  statement,  has  been  re- 
duced considerably  in  plants  where  the 
counseling  system  has  functioned  effec- 
tively. A  breakdown  of  1,000  cases  re- 
ferred to  Detroit  agencies  through  union 
counselors  in  1944  reveals  housing  as  the 
major  service  required,  45  percent  of  the 
total  referrals  being  made  to  housing 
committees  and  agencies.  Child  care  and 
family  problem  referrals  accounted  for 
20  percent;  health,  10  percent;  legal  aid, 
8  percent ;  social  security,  5  percent ; 
OPA,  5  percent;  and  arrests,  immigra- 
tion, priorities,  income  tax,  and  other 
problems,  7  percent. 

Plan  Spreads 

Meanwhile,  the  national  CIO  leaders 
have  officially  backed  the  union  counseling 
plan,  and  it  has  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  country.  In  November  1944,  in 
his  report  to  the  Seventh  Constitutional 
CIO  Convention,  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray urged  all  CIO  Industrial  Union 
Councils  to  "lend  active  assistance  and 
support  to  the  out-plant  counseling  sys- 
tems which  have  been  developed  in  a 
number  of  areas  by  CIO  unions."  In 
stressing  the  value  of  the  union  counsel- 
ing program  as  developed  in  Detroit,  as 
compared  to  management-sponsored  coun- 
seling, Mr.  Murray  further  pointed  out 
that  "counseling  systems  have  been  set  up 
in  many  plants  by  employers,  and  in  such 
instances  can  constitute  a  threat  to 
unions."  Reporting  on  the  role  of  the 
National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee, 
Mr.  Murray  stated  that  "through  the 
promotion  of  the  union  counseling  pro- 
gram by  CIO  councils  and  unions,  the 
committee  has  developed  not  only  better 
relationships  between  the  community 
agencies  and  the  CIO,  but  has  created 
a  greater  understanding  in  the  community 
of  our  problems  and  needs.  These  prob- 
lems and  needs,  while  great  in  wartime, 
will  be  as  great  or  greater  during  the  im- 


mediate period  of  demobilization  and  re- 
conversion." 

To  date,  union  counseling  programs 
have  been  instituted  in  Duluth,  Syracuse, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Birmingham, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  three 
Pennsylvania  cities — Williamsport,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Chester. 

Training — the  Key 

From  the  outset,  the  CIO  has  assumed 
well  devised  training  courses  for  potential 
counselors  to  be  the  key  to  successful  op- 
eration of  the  plan.  F.arlier  experience 
with  placing  caseworkers  in  union  halls 
had  proved  ineffective,  management-paid 
social  workers  circulating  in  the  plants 
were  also  unsatisfactory,  on  the  whole, 
and  the  unions  had  no  desire  to  duplicate 
management's  personal  counseling.  If 
the  union  counselors  were  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  these  other  plans, 
and  really  provide  a  bridge  between 
workers  and  community  services,  it  was 
clear  that  they  must  have  special  training 
for  this  purpose. 

Experience  has  proved  the  correctness 
of  this  position,  and  the  general  pattern 
established  in  Detroit  has  been  followed 
in  other  cities.  Classes  of  two  hours  dura- 
tion were  held  once  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  students  com- 
pleting the  courses  satisfactorily  in  the 
opinion  of  the  supervisors  were  officially 
graduated,  given  certificates,  credentials, 
and  "union  counselor"  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  by  shop  stewards. 

It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the 
counseling  students  that  they  were  not 
being  trained  as  social  workers  in  "six 
easy  lessons,"  and  that  they  were  not  to 
try  to  handle  problems  themselves,  but 
to  direct  fellow  workers  needing  help  to 
the  agencies  best  equipped  to  give  it. 
F.mphasis  was  placed  on  simple  interview- 
ing and  problem  classification  techniques. 
This  helped  still  the  alarm  of  social  work- 
ers, who  were  accustomed  to  use  "counsel- 
ing" to  describe  specialized  professional 
functions.  And  it  offset  the  danger  that 
the  counselor  might  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  himself  rather  than  put  his  fel- 
low worker  in  touch  with  the  proper 
agency  for  service. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  first,  also, 
that  the  counselor  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances confuse  his  duties  with  those 
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of  the  shop  steward,  that  bargaining  and 
grievance  settlement  between  union  and 
employer  do  not  fall  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  taught  to  refer  in-plant 
problems  to  his  shop  steward.  The 
steward,  likewise,  was  foached  to  refer 
out-plant  problems  to  the  counselor.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  any  threat  of 
rivalry  between  steward  and  counselor 
can  be  avoided.  The  steward's  authority 
as  chief  representative  of  the  union  in  his 
department,  further,  is  not  affected. 

After  completing  the  course,  the  coun- 
selors begin  to  serve  in  their  respective 
plants,  as  problem  referral  specialists,  in- 
terviewing fellow  workers  before  and 
after  work,  in  the  lunch  period,  or 
through  arrangement  with  management, 
taking  whatever  time  off  is  required  dur- 
ing working  hours  to  interview  and  make 
referrals  to  the  agencies.  Referral  slips 
are  filled  out  for  each  case  and  a  rec- 
ord kept,  whenever  possible,  of  service 
obtained  through  the  agency.  Except  for 
the  most  obvious  problems,  most  referrals 
are  made  through  the  community  informa- 
tion service  of  the  chest  or  council  of 
social  agencies,  when  such  is  available. 

As  the  program  spreads,  particularly  to 
areas  of   lesser   industrial   concentration, 
the  unions  are  finding  lack  of  funds  plus 
a  scarcity  of  experienced  labor  leaders  to 
conduct  the  courses.    These  are  obstacles 
that  must  be  overcome  in  developing  a 
well  rounded  counselor  training  program. 
Also,  in  a  citywide  program,  in  which  a 
number  of  local  unions  participate,-  there 
is  great  need  for  continuing  coordination 
and  direction,  not  only  in  order  to  keep 
the  recruiting  and  the  training  classes  in 
balance  with  needs,  but  to  organize  regu- 
lar   refresher    clinics    and    to    deal    with 
many  general  problems  that  arise.    This 
requires   the  services   of   a  qualified   full 
time  program  coordinator  in  many  cases, 
and  they  are  at  present  difficult  to  find. 
One  remedy  is  the  training  of  promis- 
ing local  leaders  through  the  organization 
of  regional  and  state  institutes  on  union 
counseling.      Another    proposal    is    a   na- 
tional CIO  institute  to  train  those  with 
outstanding  promise.    In   many  areas  fi- 
nancing on  the  local  level,  where  CIO 
members  make  a  major   contribution   to 
the  annual   chest  drives,   may  become  a 
matter    of    union-chest    cooperation.     As 
counseling  demonstrates  its  effectiveness, 
chest  leadership  can  be  expected  to  recog- 
nize its  value  in  broadening  the  base  of 
participation  in  fund  raising  campaigns. 

Key  Relationships 

Obviously  the  successful  development 
of  the  counselor-referral  plan  requires  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  both  manage- 
ment and  organized  social  work.  As 
might  be  expected,  management's  reaction 
has  varied.  Once  assured,  however,  that 
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union  counseling  is  kept  completely  sep- 
arate from  grievance  and  bargaining  ma- 
chinery, many  plant  managers  and  per- 
sonnel directors  welcome  it  in  the  hope 
that  absenteeism  and  turnover  will  be  re- 
duced. Thus  at  Hudson  Motors  in  De- 
troit, management  recognized  the  UAW's 
counselors  when  they  were  trained  last 
April,  giving  them  all  the  time  on  the 
job  necessary  to  make  referrals.  The 
International  Resistance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  readily  formalized  its  recog- 
nition of  union  counselors  in  December, 
even  paying  for  their  time  off  from  the 
plant  to  attend  the  training  course. 

In   cities  where   the   plan  has  started 
with   the  close  cooperation   of   the  local 
council  of  social  agencies,  this  has  helped 
ensure   good   working   relations  with   in- 
dividual agencies.    In  a  few  areas  chests 
and  councils  began  to  plan  variants  of 
the   training  program,   under   their  own 
sponsorship.    In   one  city  the  chest  and 
council  tried  to  develop  a  citywide  coun- 
seling   training    program    with    manage- 
ment represented  and  classes  open  to  non- 
union as  well  as  union  workers.    While 
such  a  program  might  appear  logical  to 
those   outside   the   labor   movement,    the 
proposal  is  full  of  dynamite.    It  puts  the 
chest  or  council  "in  the  middle"  in  labor- 
management     relations.       Further,     the 
unions   feel,    and    rightly,    that   officially 
recognized    union    counselors    should    be 
trained  in   a  program  sponsored   by  the 
unions  themselves.  CIO  tends  to  regard 
the   counseling   program   as   its  own,   to 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  public 
and    private    agencies   but    under    union 
sponsorship  and  control. 


Another  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  social  workers  when  counseling  pro- 
grams are  organized  often  originates  in 
the  unions'  belief  that  the  records  on  re- 
ferrals should  give  some  indication  of  the 
service  actually  rendered  by  an  agency. 
Counselors  usually  make  check-backs  on 
referrals,  and  in  so  doing  inevitably  get 
the  worker's  reaction  to  the  service  he  has 
received.  While  professionals  may  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  a  lay  counselor  to 
judge  the  technical  quality  of  highly 
specialized  service,  nevertheless  the  union 
must  have  some  means  of  measuring  the 
efficacy  of  the  referral  system.  The  CIO 
is  now  experimenting  with  procedures 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Labor's  New  Approach 

Those  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  future 
will  find  in  the  counseling  program  con- 
crete evidence  of  a  new  approach  to 
health  and  welfare  which  has  been 
crystalizing  in  labor  circles  during  the 
war.  Prior  to  that,  labor's  direct  concern 
with  social  service  had  been  limited  to 
a  few  unions,  notably  those  in  the  needle 
trades,  which  operated  their  own  health 
services,  recreation  programs,  camps,  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  even  banks. 
There  was  little  direct  collaboration  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  organized 
labor  and  community  service  agencies — 
indeed,  labor  tended  to  be  distrustful  of 
"charity"  and  "welfare'.'  workers. 

This  suspicion  was  to  an  extent  justi- 
fied, for  the  boards  and  planning  commit- 
tees of  community  welfare  agencies  were 
very  often  representative  only  of  the  em- 
ploying group.  Many  workers  were 
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"pressured"  by  foremen  to  contribute 
from  their  meager  pay  to  welfare  fund 
raising  campaigns,  to  find  their  contribu- 
tions credited  in  the  press  to  their  em- 
ployers. And  there  were  instances  of  the 
use  as  labor  spies  of  "welfare  workers" 
and  counselors  employed  by  management. 

During  the  war,  however,  there  has 
developed  rapidly  a  new  philosophy  of 
labor's  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Through  the  National 
CIO  War  Relief  Committee  unions  have 
participated  actively  in  communityvvide 
fund  raising  campaigns  for  war  and  home 
front  relief  and  welfare,  not  only  through 
membership  contributions  but  through 
participation  in  campaign  administration 
and  planning.  CIO  members  have  con- 
tributed over  $85,000,000  through  com- 
munity war  chests  and  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters since  Pearl  Harbor.  This  interest, 
moreover,  has  not  limited  itself  to  fund 
raising.  Unions  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish, in  the  past  three  years,  surprisingly 
cooperative  relationships  with  councils  of 
social  agencies  and  their  affiliates.  Repre- 
sentation on  boards  and  working  commit- 
tees has  increased  rapidly. 

Unions  now  see  that  usually  their  own 
interests  can  best  be  served  by  strengthen- 
ing and  utilizing  services  designed  for  the 
whole  community  rather  than  by  duplicat- 


ing them  and  establishing  isolated  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  This  is  expressed 
typically  in  one  section  of  a  1944  report 
by  Bernard  Segal,  chairman  of  the 
Greater  New  York  CIO  Council's  health 
and  welfare  committee,  to  the  New  York 
City  CIO:  "Not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  labor  to  take 
advantage  of  the  willingness  of  welfare 
agencies  to  assist  union  members  is  the 
good  working  relationship  which  is  being 
built  up  now  that  can  be  a  cushion  for 
the  reconversion  and  postwar  period.  Why 
should  a  trade  union,  even  if  it  has  a 
large  treasury,  spend  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  setting  up  within  itself  another 
agency  when  all  the  services  it  could  offer 
are  already  being  offered  by  the  com- 
munity? The  whole  community  will  bene: 
fit  by  such  cooperation  and  its  extension 
of  democracy  which  such  wide  participa- 
tion in  community  affairs  always  brings 
about." 

Union  counseling,  the  outpost  referral 
program  developing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  a  tangible  outgrowth  of  this  philo- 
sophy. It  differs  greatly  from  the  isolated 
experiments  of  the  past  several  years  in 
social  casework  operated  through  union 
offices  and  meeting  halls.  As  laboratory 
experiments,  these  demonstrated  the  value 
of  social  service  in  an  unconventional 


setting,  but  generally  speaking  they  did 
not  provide  a  national  pattern  for  ex- 
panding service:  One  of  the  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  should  perhaps  be 
noted  in  the  highly  effective  program  of 
the  personal  service  bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  which  includes 
union  casework  service  to  meet  the  needs 
of  CIO  merchant  seamen. 

Union  counseling  does  not  provide  the 
nil  answer  to  the  welfare  problems  of 
workers,  as  the  unions  themselves  realize. 
It  has  its  imperfections  and  limitations. 
Certainly  a  systematized  referral  pro- 
gram, no  matter  how  well  organized  and 
efficiently  operated,  can  work  only  so 
well  as  community  resources  of  skill  and 
facilities  permit.  But  it  can  serve  to  ob- 
tain for  workers  what  services  are  avail- 
able ;  it  can  interpret  social  work  to  vast 
numbers  of  people  for  whom  social  work 
has  never  existed  before;  it  can  reveal 
needs  for  extension  of  services  and  for  new 
services ;  it  can  serve  to  develop  new  union 
leadership  for  creative  participation  in 
health  and  welfare  planning;  and  it'doet 
provide  the  first  almost  universally  applic- 
able union-community  service  program. 

CIO  has  adopted  the  new  counseling 
system  as  a  further  union  service  to  indus- 
trial workers.  As  such,  it  is  equally  a 
service  to  the  community. 


The  Council  Does  Its  Part 


How  the  Delaware  County  Welfare  Council  helped  make  the 
plan    succeed — told     by    its     director,    EMILIE    B.    MYERS. 


Iv  the  summer  of  1944,  when 
the  CIO  Community  Services  Committee 
asked  the  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Wel- 
fare Council  to  participate  in  organiz- 
ing a  union-counselor  referral  program, 
we  had  several  sound  reasons  for  accept- 
ing the  invitation. 

Delaware  County  is  a  big,  complex 
county  with  a  total  population  of  350,000. 
On  its  northern  border  Upper  Darby,  a 
community' of  some  70,000  inhabitants, 
joins  Philadelphia's  city  line;  fifteen  miles 
away,  at  the  county's  southern  end,  the 
city  of  Chester  on  the  Delaware  River 
is  bursting  with  a  wartime  population  of 
85,000.  Here  is  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  with  docks  and  yards  enor- 
mously expanded  since  1939.  Here,  also, 
are  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and 
the  Sun  Oil  Company's  main  refinery, 
whose  war  operations  have  drawn  thou- 
sands of  new  workers  from  surrounding 
counties  and  adjacent  states — indeed. 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  be- 
tween are  thriving  suburban  communities, 
including  the  college  town,  Swarthmore, 
the  county  seat  Media,  and  large  and 


prosperous  rural  areas.  Although  our 
heaviest  industrial  concentration  is  in 
Chester  and  the  southern  section,  workers 
in  these  plants  come  from  all  over  the 
county.  It  seemed  desirable  to  do  any- 
thing we  could  to  help  them  secure  the 
services  they  needed  from  the  agencies 
most  easily  available. 

Moreover,  since  the  Welfare  Council 
had  long  been  the  established  agency 
through  which  agencies,  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  cleared,  coordinated 
or  correlated  their  programs  and  services, 
it  was  logical  to  expect  us  to  provide  such 
services  to  the  Community  Services  Com: 
mittee  of  the  CIO. 

Our  council  had  always  stressed  its  role 
as  an  interpreter  of  agency  services,  for  it 
is  a  center  through  which  professional  peo- 
ple are  recruited  to  explain  our  programs 
to  groups  throughout  the  county.  The 
counselor-referral  program  offered  un- 
usual opportunities  to  reach  union  mem- 
bers to  an  extent  never  possible  before. 

The  Welfare  Council  had  had  long  ex- 
perience in  planning  training  courses  and 
institutes  for  volunteer  groups.  Inasmuch 


as  the  training  of  counselors  to  do  an  ef- 
fective referral  job  was  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  plan,  we  felt 
we  had  an  obligation  to  give  the  union 
every  possible  assistance  in  shaping  the 
content  of  the  courses  and  securing  suit- 
able lecturers  and  instructors. 

Finally,  cooperation  with  organized  la- 
bor would  be  no  new  experience  for  our 
council.  We  already  had  a  joint  com- 
mittee, with  representatives  from  unions 
and  social  agencies,  with  "two-way  edu- 
cation" as  its  stated  purpose.  "Organized 
labor,"  the  committee  had  announced, 
"should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Welfare  Council,  its  structure,  func- 
tions, and  services,  and  with  the  health 
and  welfare  programs  of  the  community; 
the  staff  of  the  Welfare  Council  and  per- 
sons in  charge  of  agency  programs  like- 
wise should  be  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture and  programs  of  the  various  labor 
unions  and  their  affiliates." 

Important  Steps 

With  these  reasons  for  participation  in 
the  program  always  in  mind,  the  role 
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which  the  council  can  and  should  play  to 
help  make  the  plan  a  success,  has  been 
steadily  clarified.  After  nine  months'  ex- 
perience we  are  sure  that  our  function  is 
to  advise  and  coordinate.  Actual  adminis- 
trative responsibility  must  be  carried  by 
the  unions  and  by  the  agencies  providing 
the  services.  The  practical  steps  which 
we  have  taken  are  all  in  line  with  this 
point  of  view. 

Very  early,  we  assigned  one  of  our  staff 
members  responsibility  for  working  in 
liaison  capacity  with  union  and  agency 
groups.  Her  task  was  made  easier  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  Community  Fund 
of  Chester  employs  as  an  assistant  direc- 
tor, a  man  endorsed  by  the  CIO,  who  also 
acts  as  labor  consultant  to  the  Welfare 
Council,  and  because  labor  representatives 
serve  on  our  working  committees  as  well 
as  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  which  planned  the 
training  course  was  appointed  by  the  CIO 
Community  Services  Committee;  but 
names  were  suggested  by  the  Welfare 
Council.  Our  staff  member  served  as 
chairman,  and  the  director  of  the  council 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Both  the  director  of  the  training  course 
and  the  general  chairman  of  the  program 
were  appointed  by  the  union.  For  the 
former,  they  were  very  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing a  specialist  in  workers'  education,  with 
a  background  of  union  experience.  She 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  planned  the  course  and  as  chairman 
led  the  discussions  at  the  institute  sessions. 
She  has  taken  full  responsibility  for 
orienting  the  counselors  to  the  new  obliga- 
tions they  are  assuming. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  program, 
appointed  by  the  union,  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  active  recruiting  of  counselors.  This 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mittee was  working  out  the  detailed  plan 
for  the  training  course. 

After  the  committee  had  mapped  out 
the  over-all  plan  for  the  training  course — 
a  series  of  six  two-hour  lectures — agreed 
upon  objectives  and  general  content,  and 
decided  whom  to  ask  as  discussion  leaders, 
the  Welfare  Council  took  responsibility 
for  interpreting  the  plan  to  the  suggested 
leaders.  However,  they  were  officially  in- 
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vited  to  serve  as  leaders  by  the  chairman 
of  the  CIO  Community  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

After  they  had  accepted,  they  all  met 
with  the  general  chairman  of  the  program, 
the  director  of  the  training  course,  and  the 
Welfare  Council  staff  member.  Schedules 
were  agreed  upon  and  the  council  pre- 
pared and  sent  necessary  materials  to  the 
various  lecturers.  The  director  opened  the 
course  with  an  introductory  lecture  on  the 
county's  over-all  pattern  of  services,  their 
administration  and  sources  of  support.  A 
staff  member  was  present  at  all  of  the 
sessions. 

After  the  course  was  well  underway 
the  Welfare  Council  invited  the  execu- 
tives of  agencies  to  which  referrals  might 
be  made  to  meet  with  the  director  of  the 
course  and  the  chairman  of  the  program. 
Procedures  for  referral  were  discussed 
and  agreed  upon,  and  a  statement  pre- 
pared outlining  the  respective  responsibili- 
ties of  the  counselors  and  the  agencies. 
This  was  sent  to  the  union  counselors 
when  they  completed  the  course,  and  also 
to  the  agencies.  This  method  of  working 
out  procedures  is  to  be  repeated  for  the 
second  training  course,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  will  be  somewhat  changed 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  coun- 
selors and  the  agencies. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  first  course, 
the  Welfare  Council  called  together  its 
discussion  leaders  for  a  meeting  with 
the  planning  committee  to  go  over  the 
material  which  had  been  used  in  the  pre- 
vious course,  and  evaluate  it  for  teaching 
purposes.  Opinions  of  professional  work- 
ers, union  officials,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  course,  were  pooled  and  thoroughly 
analyzed.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
siderable shift  in  emphasis  and  approach. 
Whereas  in  the  first  course,  our  point  of 
departure  was  centered  on  the  agencies 
and  what  they  do,  we  are  now  starting 
with  the  needs  which  people  present,  then 
describing  the  most  useful  types  of  service, 
and  the  agencies  which  administer  them. 
We  find  this  helps  the  union  counselors 
much  more  quickly  to  form  a  concept  of 
how  to  refer  problems  to  the  appropriate 
agency.  Also  as  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ence we  are  integrating  and  timing  the 


lectures  better  to  give  them  more  direc- 
tion and  uniformity. 

From  Here  On 

Beyond  question,  the  counselor-referral 
plan  has  had  a  good  start  in  Delaware 
County.  But  we  fully  realize  that  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  develop,  workers  must 
be  convinced  that  it  provides  them  with 
real  help  when  they  need  service,  coun- 
selors must  find  real  satisfaction  in  what 
they  are  doing,  and  both  unions  and  agen- 
cies must  see  value  in  the  experience. 
.  Obviously,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  test  is  whether  the  worker 
needing  help  is  actually  referred  to  the 
agency  best  able  to  meet  his  needs.  Here, 
the  council  is  assisting  the  counselors  in 
two  ways.  It  has  prepared  for  their  use 
a  special  directory  of  services  and  agencies, 
carefully  cross-indexed  so  that  informa- 
tion can  be  found  easily.  Moreover,  the 
counselor  is  urged  to  call  the  Welfare 
Council's  regular  information  service  if  he 
is  not  sure  just  what  to  do,  give  the  facts 
about  the  case  as  he  sees  them,  and  ask 
for  advice.  Referrals  outside  the  county 
also  are  made  through  the  information 
service. 

Other  questions  are  arising  from  the 
impact  of  this  procedure  upon  established 
patterns  of  agency  practice — in  respect, 
for  example,  to  the  confidential  nature  of 
agency  records,  and  the  traditional  agency- 
client  relationship.  While  the  answers  are 
to  be  sought  mainly  in  perfecting  routine 
methods  and  procedures,  satisfactory  solu- 
tions are  nevertheless  highly  important  to 
the  successful  development  of  the  plan. 
The  Welfare  Council  is  continually  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  agencies  to  discuss  these  points. 
Helpful  changes  in  procedure  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  others  are  under 
consideration. 

Only  through  mutual  understanding 
can  a  plan  such  as  this  be  truly  effective. 
We  believe  that  the  factor  most  important 
in  assuring  its  success  is  clarification  and 
agreement  on  the  respective  roles  to  be 
played  by  the  unions,  the  agencies,  and  the 
Welfare  Council — and  also,  of  course, 
continued  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
function  and  program. 
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While  Their  Men  Are  Away 


ROSE  M.   RABINOFF,  Worcester  chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
describes   the   problems   in   the   families  servicemen  leave  behind. 


As  a  nation  we  have  escaped 
the  stark  reality  of  daily  physical  terror 
which  comes  from  war  on  one's  own  soil. 
And  so  it  is  popular  to  speak  of  our  being 
"remote"  from  the  war.  But  a  case- 
worker who  spends  her  working  hours 
with  the  families  of  men  in  service  knows 
that  to  these  families  the  war  is  not  re- 
mote at  all.  In  their  fears  and  anxiety, 
the  pain  of  their  loneliness,  their  con- 
fusion, often  in  their  feeling  of  guilt, 
the  war  has  struck  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  home  itself.  Their  emotional  involve- 
ments in  the  war  are  real,  personal,  in- 
finitely varied,  and  often  tragic.  So  are 
the  practical  adjustments  which  many  of 
them  have  had  to  make. 

In  just  one  relatively  small  city, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  home  service  de- 
partment of  the  Red  Cross  each  month 
is  called  on  to  help  some  1,500  of  such 
families.  Numerous  others  are  facing  dif- 
ficult problems  as  best  they  can  by  them- 
selves, or  perhaps  with  help  from  friends 
or  relatives,  or  from  their  church.  Some 
of  them  need  money,  others  are  having 
difficulty  with  their  children,  loosening 
marital  ties  are  not  infrequent,  often 
there  is  worry  over  the  fate  of  their 
servicemen,  and  sometimes  over  their  mis- 
conduct. These  are  social  and  emotional 
realities  of  war,  just  as,  in  a  different 
sense,  are  bombed  cities  and  civilian 
casualties. 

As  these  families  come  to  us,  we  find 
that  rarely  is  there  only  one  problem  to 
be  met — rather  there  is  usually  a  multi- 
plicity of  problems.  Yet  a  number  of 
typical  situations  do  emerge,  and  while 
each  is  seldom  entirely  exclusive  of  the 
others,  they  form  convenient  "pegs" 
around  which  to  tell  the  human  story  of 
what  happens  to  family  life  when  war 
calls  one  or  more  of  its  adult  male  mem- 
bers. And  in  many  instances  there  is 
sonic  principal  difficulty  more  important 
than  the  others. 

Financial  Insecurity 

The  absence  of  the  family  breadwinner 
and  reduced  family  income  has  meant  real 
hardships  to  many  families.  Both  wives 
and  dependent  parents  have  suffered  with 
equal  severity.  Households  have  had  to 
be  combined,  women  have  had  to  go  to 
work,  teen-agers  have  taken  on  re- 
sponsibility for  supplementing  the  family 
income,  even  aged  parents  have  taken 
jobs  again.  These  are  solutions  of  a  kind, 


although  not  always  of  the  happiest. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  family  has  faced 
the  real  problem  and  mobilized  to  meet 
ir,  we  have  evidence  of  an  adequate  emo- 
tional adjustment.  Emergency  financial 
assistance  may  be  needed  for  a  temporary 
period,  but  usually  this  is  part  of  the 
family's  own  plan,  and  some  try  to  make 
repayment.  The  important  thing  is  their 
willingness  to  try  to  get  along  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

But  to  the  immature,  dependent  type 
of  person  who  has  little  inner  resource- 
fulness, the  compulsion  to  adjust  to  a 
lower  income  becomes  a  problem  of  over- 
whelming magnitude.  And  here  the  emo- 
tional intensity  which  is  centered  on  the 
financial  problem  can  be  understood  only 
if  seen  as  part  of  an  emotional  protest 
against  separation,  the  bewilderment  and 
fear  of  being  left  to  manage  alone.  The 
most  common  manifestation  of  this  is  a 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  husband's 
absence  and  a  continued  struggle  to  bring 
him  back. 

Mrs.  Rand,  for  example,  mother  of 
three  children,  came  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  financial  help.  She  could  not  manage 
on  her  family  allowance  of  $120  a  month. 
However,  while  this  was  a  meager  budget, 
it  was  apparent  that  there  had  been  little 
planning  for  its  careful  use;  and  Mrs. 
Rand,  who  wept  throughout  the  inter- 
view, was  unwilling  even  to  think  of  pos- 
sible ways  either  to  adjust  her  standard 
of  living  or  to  find  additional  resources. 
Although  originally  requesting  financial 
assistance,  she  began  to  insist  that  the 
Red  Cross  should  help  get  her  husband 
home.  He  had  been  a  policeman,  and  in 
addition  to  providing  an  adequate  income 
and  helping  with  the  housework,  he  had 
assumed  most  of  the  responsibility  "for 
the  children.  In  this  instance,  Mrs. 
Rand's  emotional  dependence  on  her  hus- 
band caused  her  to  exert  all  her  energies 
to  get  him  out  of  the  service  rather  than 
to  make  her  own  way  during  his  absence. 
It  was  not  until  she  had  failed  in  her 
attempt  to  bring  him  home  that  casework 
began  to  be  of  real  help  in  teaching  her 
to  take  responsibility  for  herself. 

We  see  the  other  side  of  this  picture 
in  the  hundreds  of  requests  from  service- 
men, forwarded  to  us  by  Red  Cross  field 
directors  for  health  and  welfare  reports 
on  their  families.  These  requests  usually 
read,  "Soldier  is  gravely  concerned  over 
his  family.  His  wife  writes  in  great  de- 


tail of  her  inability  to  manage  financially 

and  her  difficulty  in  handling  the  chil- 
dren. She  has  also  been  'complaining  of 
her  own  poor  health."  In  their  anxiety 
over  the  family's  welfare,  some  soldiers 
receiving  such  letters  have  left  their  posts 
without  leave.  Without  doubt  many 
women  who  write  such  letters  are  having 
a  difficult  time.  But  the  greatest  problem 
is  that  many  of  them  are  emotionally  im- 
mature and  in  the  past  have  leaned  heavily 
on  their  husbands.  Now  they  are  com- 
pletely absorbed  with  their  own  sense 
of  emotional  loss  and  cannot  accept  the 
fact  that  their  husbands  must  be  away. 

Marital  Difficulties 

Many  of  the  marital  problems  brought 
to  us  reflect  a  long  background  of  tensions, 
now  simply  cast  in  a  different  light  be- 
cause the  husband  is  absent.  Habit,  if 
nothing  else,  had  tended  to  hold  husband 
and  wife  together  when  both  were  at 
home.  Army  life,  particularly  at  distant 
posts,  offers  a  present  means  of  escape 
for  many  husbands.  This  is  a  very 
threatening  factor  to  women  who  arc 
already  insecure  in  their  relationships. 
The  reverse  is  true  for  many  servicemen 
who  are  concerned  lest  their  wives  find 
escape  from  an  unsatisfactory  marriage 
during  their  absence. 

A  guilty  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
for  her  share  in  their  marital  difficulties, 
stimulated  by  the  husband's  departure,  is 
a  real  obstacle  to  effective  assistance  in 
many  cases.  She  tends  to  romanticize  their 
whole  relationship,  to  suppress  its  real 
quality,  and  to  build  up  a  variety  of 
fantasies  about  what  it  will  be  like  when 
he  returns. 

Mrs.  Long,  for  example,  came  to  the 
office  so  acutely  distressed  that  she  could 
not  speak.  Bursting  into  tears  the  mo- 
ment the  door  was  closed,  she  thrust  for- 
ward a  letter  from  her  husband,  written 
\vith  almost  na'ive  frankness  and  apparent 
honesty.  He  said  very  simply  that  he 
had  met  a  girl  in  England,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  she  was  preg- 
nant. He  is  not  sorry  because  he  believes 
it  is  for  the  best.  "I  would  never  have 
changed  if  I  got  back  to  living  with  you," 
he  writes.  The  English  girl  has  changed 
him  a  lot.  He  does  not  drink  any  more. 
His  promotion  came  from  listening  to 
her  advice  and  he  is  in  line  for  another 
one  soon.  "She  takes  good  care  of  me," 
he  assures  his  wife.  He  closes  with  a  plea 
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that  there  be  no  hard  feelings  between 
them.  He  will  always  provide  for  her 
and  the  children  but  he  wants  his  freedom. 

Mrs.  Long  could  not  understand  how 
anything  like  this  could  happen  to  her 
husband.  There  had  never  been  any 
serious  difficulties  between  them.  Yes,  he 
drank,  but  so  do  other  men.  He  was 
good  to  her  and  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren were  so  fond  of  him  that  for  their 
sake  alone  she  would  not  divorce  him. 

A  letter  from  the  field  director  at  the 
husband's  post  gave  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  their  relationship.  Corporal 
Long  maintained  that  their  life  had  never 
been  happy,  that  his  wife  had  always 
nagged  and  belittled  him,  and  on  three 
occasions  had  had  him  arrested  for  drink- 
ing. They  had  been  separated  for  brief 
periods,  but  the  same  situations  arose 
when  they  came  together  again.  Despite 
her  unwillingness  to  grant  a  divorce,  he 
plans  never  to  return. 

The  more  immediate  problem  was  to 
give  Mrs.  Long  an  opportunity  to  un- 
burden her  guilt  and  to  assure  her  of 
our  interest  and  help.  But  the  ultimate 
solution  will  be  long  and  slow,  and  re- 
ferral to  a  family  agency  for  continuous 
service  seems  in  order. 

Women  who  have  rushed  into  hasty 
wartime  marriages  present  problems 
more  hopeful  of  solution.  While  these 
may  involve  deep  hurts  and  considerable 
anguish,  emotional  patterns  have  not  been 
fixed  by  years  of  prolonged  conflict  and 
tension. 

Clara,  eighteen,  brought  to  the  office 
by  another  girl,  is  a  case  in  point.  She 
wanted  to  contact  her  husband  from 
whom  she  had  not  heard  for  four  months. 
With  obvious  embarrassment  she  told 
how  she  had  met  him  while  he  was  sta- 
tioned nearby  and  a  short  while  after 
found  that  she  was  pregnant.  They  had 
planned  to  be  married  immediately,  but 
he  had  received  his  orders  and  been  trans- 
ferred. With  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross 
a  furlough  was  arranged,  and  on  arrival 
the  boy  was  hustled  off  the  train  to  the 
church  where  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
performed.  He  had  to  leave  directly  after 
the  ceremony  and  there  had  been  no  news 
from  him  since. 

Now  her  family  says  that  he  walked 
out  on  her  and  she  is  beginning  to  think 
as  much.  She  was  hurt  by  his  apparent 
lack  of  real  feeling  and 'the  implication 
that  hers  was,  in  fact,  a  forced  marriage. 
An  inquiry  to  the  field  director  where 
her  husband  was  stationed  revealed  that 
he,  too,  was  disturbed.  He  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  talk  with  her  after  the 
Ceremony  and  could  not  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  he  had  actually  married  the  girl, 
though  he  expressed  some  affection  for 
her.  At  his  request  a  furlough  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  he  could  return  for  a 


short  stay  with  his  wife.  This  may  help 
to  straighten  out  their  relationship,  al- 
though there  will,  no  doubt,  be  other 
problems. 

The  number  of  bigamous  marriages 
has  been  surprising.  These  usually  come 
to  light  when  the  Red  Cross  has  occasion 
to  assist  the  second  wife  in  applying  for 
her  allowance.  Added  to  the  hurt  from 
having  one's  affections  taken  so  lightly 
is  the  humiliation  which  comes  from  hav- 
ing been  "taken  in."  This  has  been 
rather  sharply  illustrated  by  a  woman  of 
thirty  who  found  herself  in  such  a  mar- 
riage. Two  older  sisters  had  made  un- 
fortunate marriages,  and  she  was  de- 
termined to  be  cautious  about  hers.  Al- 
though she  had  been  going  with  a  de- 
pendable man  who  was  in  4-F,  a  service- 
man she  met  at  a  social  gathering  swept 
her  off  her  feet.  Through  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  we  learned  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  in  Louisiana. 
She  found  it  very  painful  to  face  friends 
with  the  news  of  the  annulment  of  her 
marriage  and  went  to  great  lengths  to 
try  to  keep  any  account  of  it  out  of  the 
newspapers.  In  view  of  this  woman's 
basic  apprehensiveness  of  marriage,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  have  this  ex- 
perience interfere  permanently  with  her 
ability  to  marry  again. 

Children 

People  working  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren during  the  past  few  years  can  testify 
to  the  influences  set  at  work  by  the 
absence  of  the  father  from  the  home.  It 
is  especially  serious  when  the  family  situa- 
tion is  complicated  and  the  mother  has 
not  been  able  to  help  the  children  make 
an  emotional  adjustment  to  the  father's 
absence.  The  child  whose  relationship 
with  the  father  has  been  particularly  close 
usually  suffers  most. 

Mrs.  Martin,  wanting  her  husband  to 
be  discharged  from  the  navy,  came  to  us 
for  advice.  A  sixteen-year-old  daughter, 
becoming  out  of  hand,  had  been  getting 
into  serious  difficulty.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Martin  went  into  the  service,  Mrs. 
Martin  was  working  and  they  were  main- 
taining their  own  home.  Not  long  after 
he  had  gone  she  discovered  she  was  preg- 
nant, and  later  had  to  give  up  her  job. 
She  closed  her  home  and  with  her  eleven- 


year-old  son,  her  daughter,  and  the  new 
baby,  moved  in  with  her  mother.  Quarters 
were  crowded  and  everyone  was  under 
a  great  deal  of  tension.  Mrs.  Martin 
knew  her  daughter  missed  her  father,  but 
she  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention. 
Later  she  found  that  her  daughter  had 
been  taking  her  boy  friends  to  their 
closed  home  and  that  one  of  them  had 
stolen  jewelry  and  other  objects  from  the 
house.  While  her  daughter  denied  having 
sex  relations  with  the  boys,  her  mother 
felt  that  she  would  most  certainly  get  in 
trouble  if  she  had  not  already.  Since  a 
dependency  discharge  was  denied  by  naval 
authorities,  we  felt  that  this  was  another 
long  time  case  to  be  referred  to  a  family 
agency  for  help  in  making  basic  adjust- 
ments to  the  husband's  absence. 

We  have  seen  several  families  where 
the  absence  of  an  older  brother  has  so 
affected  his  sister  that  the  parents  were 
not  able  to  do  anything  with  her.  This 
is  the  case  with  sixteen-year-old  Regina, 
one  of  nine  children.  She  and  her  brother 
were  very  close.  He  took  her  places,  en- 
couraged her  in  her  work,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  baby  her.  Now  she  has  to 
help  supplement  the  family  income,  a 
responsibility  she  resents.  Although  her 
relationship  with  her  parents  has  always 
been  poor,  she  has  become  more  defiant 
and  hostile.  Without  the  emotional  sup- 
port of  her  brother  she  is  showing  a 
marked  interest  in  men,  and  has  begun 
"running  around"  a  great  deal. 

Unmarried  Motherg 

While  an  "unmarried  mother"  tech- 
nically may  not  be  considered  part  of  a 
serviceman's  family,  she  nevertheless  has 
claim  upon  the  serviceman's  emotions.  She 
may  legally  request  his  financial  support, 
and  in  most  instances  will  try  to  make 
the  accidental  relationship  into  a  perma- 
nent one. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  unmarried  ex- 
pectant mothers  show  disturbance  over 
their  plight.  Witness  the  girl  of  nineteen 
who  came  to  the  office  with  her  mother, 
and  when  asked  if  she  intended  to  marry 
the  man,  replied,  "Are  you  kiddin'?"  She 
knew  Bill  was  not  the  marrying  type. 
All  she  wanted  was  financial  assistance 
for  the  child. 

But  such  a  response  is  exceptional. 
For  most  girls  as  well  as  for  their  parents, 
this  is  a  deeply  disturbing  situation. 
Parents  will  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  move  out  of  the  community  until  after 
the  daughter's  confinement,  to  make  plans 
for  the  baby's  adoption,  and  to  hush  up 
the  entire  matter.  The  mothers  them- 
selves are  often  melancholy  and  confused. 
In  many  instarces  it  is  difficult  to  help 
in  planning  for  the  child  because  of  the 
mother's  emotional  dist;  ess  and  her  in- 
ability to  view  the  situa  itn  realistically. 
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In  such  instances,  our  role  is  to  help 
sustain  the  girl  until  she  has  made  a  suf- 
ficient adjustment  to  discuss  plans  for 
herself  and  her  child.  If  more  prolonged 
assistance  is  needed,  she  is  referred  to  the 
local  children's  agency  or  any  other  agency 
which  can  meet  her  needs. 

Some  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
Red  Cross  encounters  in  establishing 
paternity  can  be  illustrated  by  our  ex- 
perience with  Jane  C.,  whose  fiance  was 
stationed  overseas.  The  couple  had  been 
engaged  and  planned  to  marry.  Jane 
found  herself  pregnant,  was  put  out  of 
the  house  by  her  parents,  and  went 
through  considerable  difficulty.  In  her 
own  mind  she  denied  the  actual  circum- 
stances and  regarded  herself  as  married. 
She  wore  a  wedding  ring,  referred  to 
herself  as  Mrs.  and  gave  the  child  her 
fiance's  name.  She  seemed  to  have  com- 
plete assurance  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  acknowledge  paternity  and  that  they 
would  ultimately  marry.  However,  to 
have  legal  meaning  this  had  to  be  on 
paper,  written  and  signed  by  the  soldier. 
On  our  instigating  the  request  for  ac- 
knowledgment of  paternity,  Jane  received 
a  most  endearing  letter  from  him,  ex- 
pressing pleasure  that  he  had  a  son  to 
bear  his  name.  But  the  letter  was  affec- 
tionately signed  "Funny  Face."  Another 
two  months  was  required  to  get  the 
father's  formal  signature,  which  meant 
that  his  support  of  the  child  was  delayed 
for  that  length  of  time. 

Family  Morale 

Just  as  high  morale  at  home  affects 
the  serviceman's  morale,  so  does  his  own 
good  morale  aid  the  adjustments  of  those 
he  leaves  behind.  Parents  or  wives  take 
pride  in  recounting  their  serviceman's 
successes,  his  amusing  description  of  some 
camp  experience.  In  so  doing,  they  de- 
velop a  healthy  awareness  of  his  absence 
and  find  separation  easier.  The  knowl- 
edge that  Bill  is  all  right  is  a  great  source 
of  comfort.  Conversely,  there  are  marked 
reverberations  within  the  family  when 
the  serviceman  gets  into  difficulty.  A 
misdeed  in  the  army  is  taken  even  more 
seriously  than  unconventional  behavior  in 
civilian  life.  Parents  normally  feel  that 
the  misconduct  of  their  children  is  a  re- 
flection on  themselves  for  the  way  in 
which  the  children  have  been  brought  up. 
When  military  misconduct  is  the  problem, 
this  reaction  is  heightened  by  the  feeling 
that  misconduct  in  the  armed  forces  is 
unpatriotic.  Hence  it  1's  understandable 
that  parents  and  wives  come  to  us  highly 
disturbed  when  they  learn  that  their  ser- 
viceman has  been  AWOL,  or  has  been 
sentenced  to  the  guard  house. 

In  these  instances  \vr  try  to  help  the 
family  see  the  factors  that  might  be  be- 
hind their  son's  or  husband's  actions,  and 


to  understand  that  it  may  be  simply  a 
part  of  his  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  army 
life,  rather  than  something  which  is  de- 
liberate or  wilful.  For  example,  when 
a  mother  begins  to  understand  that  her 
son's  going  AWOL  was  related  to  his 
having  been  "washed  out"  of  the  pilot 
training  school  and  transferred  to  the 
infantry,  she  can  sympathetically  en- 
courage him  to  face  his  problem  in  a 
more  adult  manner. 

Hospitalization  for  a  serious  wound, 
or  for  psychiatric  reasons,  is  serious  and 
disturbing  news  for  any  family.  A  young 
Filipino  woman  was  so  upset  over  her 
husband's  discharge  from  the  army  as  a 
psychiatric  case  that  she  did  not  want  him 
home  again.  It  was  only  after  she  her- 
self began  to  describe  his  initial  good  ad- 
justment and  his  subsequent  disturbance 
at  being  placed  on  a  kitchen  detail  that 
she  began  to  understand  something  of  his 
problem.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been 
disgruntled  because,  as  a  Filipino,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  anything 
but  kitchen  work.  He  had  hoped  to  do 
better  in  the  army.  His  wife  finally 
recognized  that  he  had  taken  his  disap- 
pointment hard  and  needed  her  encour- 
agement more  than  ever  before.  She  is 
now  working  cooperatively  with  the  local 
psychiatric  clinic  to  give  her  husband  all 
the  help  that  she  can. 

Social  workers,  as  everyone  else,  feel 
themselves  humbled  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  profound  shock  which  comes  to  the 
parent  or  wife  whose  kinsman  is  reported 
missing  or  killed  in  action.  There  is  little 
enough  that  can  be  done  to  ease  the  pain 
of  the  family.  Only  as  we  work  together 
with  them  over  some  of  the  practical 
problems  of  benefits  or  insurance  do  they 
begin  slowly  and  painfully  to  adjust  to 
the  reality  of  their  loss.  One  father  who 
had  recently  been  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  son  came  to  the  office  in  such  a 
state  of  hysteria  that  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  carry  on  any  kind  of 
interview  with  him.  His  anxiety  was 
heightened  by  fears  for  a  second  son  in 
the  combat  area,  whom  he  wanted  us  to 
have  removed  to  safer  duty.  He  could 
not  seem  to  comprehend  that  the  Red 
Cross  itself  could  not  arrange  such  a 
.transfer.  Finally,  when  we  told  him  that 
he  could,  if  he  wished,  write  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  office,  his  manner  be- 
came quieter,  for  although  we  made  it 
clear  that  his  request  might  not  be 
granted,  he  seemed  to  gain  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  something 
he  could  do. 

\\  hen  a  boy  has  been  reported  missing 
in  action,  the  conflict  between  hope  and 
fear  produces  an  almost  unendurable 
tension  which  frequently  finds  expression 
in  ceaseless  effort  to  secure  more  informa- 
tion about  him.  The  shock  from  the  news 


that  he  is  considered  dead  at  least  brings 
a  certain  kind  of  relief  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  not  knowing.  A  happier  kind  of 
relief  comes  with  the  notification  that  the 
son  or  husband  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  Yet 
rarely  does  the  family  respond  with  the 
excitement  and  thrill  of  friends  whose 
usual  comment  is:  "Aren't  you  happy  he 
is  now  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  war?"  For 
relief  from  their  greatest  anxiety  brings 
other  worries  about  nutrition,  disease,  or 
possible  abuse.  One  mother  who  received 
news  that  her  son  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
was  so  distressed  at  the  first  part  of  the 
message  that  she  could  not  comprehend 
that  he  was  in  a  neutral  country  and 
therefore  undoubtedly  receiving  com- 
paratively good  care. 

In  all  these  situations  the  home  service 
worker  does  her  best  to  reassure  the 
family  and  to  give  them  practical  as- 
sistance in  the  complicated  procedures  for 
sending  mail  and  parcels. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Every  family  with  men  in  the  service 
experiences  some  degree  of  disturbance. 
Those  able  to  rally  and  decide  what  to 
do  are  likely  to  ask  for  specific  informa- 
tion about  what  steps  they  wish  to  take, 
if  any,  and  then  are  not  heard  from  again 
until  another  concrete  problem  arises. 

But  for  many,  problems  are  posed 
which  are  beyond  their  emotional  capacity. 
In  most  instances,  we  find  evidence  that 
personality  difficulties  existed  long  before 
their  men  left  for  service,  but  were  in- 
tensified when  the  women  were  called 
upon  to  make  a  new  and  serious  adjust- 
ment away  from  their  husbands. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  home  service 
is  limited  to  short  time  casework  where 
the  need  is  emergent,  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  within  these  limits.  Our  workers 
must  have  a  high  quality  of  diagnostic 
ability,  be  able  to  understand  quickly  the 
client's  problem,  and  determine  whether 
it  is  such  that  short  contact,  specifically 
directed,  can  give  the  help  needed,  or 
whether  intensive  assistance  from  other 
private  agencies  or  psychiatrists  is  re- 
quired. For  the  wife  who  is  merely  con- 
fused or  bewildered  by  the  sudden  accre- 
tion of  responsibility,  limited  service  in 
connection  with  such  specific  problems  as 
budgeting  and  management,  plus  the  re- 
assurance of  an  interested  person,  may  be 
all  that  is  needed. 

Most  of  the  cases  illustrated  here  pres- 
ent problems  of  long  standing  that  re- 
quire more  intensive  assistance  than  Red 
(  'KISS  is  prepared  to  give.  Therefore,  an 
important  part  of  our  task  is  to  interpret 
other  existing  services  to  the  client,  and 
help  make  them  available  to  him.  Our 
home  service  workers  are,  in  a  sense,  am- 
bassadors to  the  public  representing  the 
community's  social  services,  private  or 
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public.  This  in  turn  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  facilities  of  other  agencies, 
and  careful  referrals  that  will  make  the 
client  feel  that  he  is  being  introduced  to 
the  referring  agency  by  someone  genuinely 
interested  in  helping  him  get  the  service 
he  needs.  In  Worcester  we  make  fre- 
quent use  of  psychiatric  facilities,  as  well 
as  to  the  family  and  children's  agency  and 
the  department  of  public  welfare.  We 
hope  that  our  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  agencies  will  be  strengthened 


by  inter-agency  conferences  on  cases  pre- 
senting especially  complicated  problems. 

Building  for  cooperative  service  should 
stand  us  in  good  stead  in  meeting  the 
future  problems  which  servicemen's  fam- 
ilies will  face.  While  some  of  the  present 
tensions  will  be  eased  when  men  return 
to  their  homes,  new  problems  may  arise 
in  the  veteran's  readjustment  to  his  own 
family  and  to  civilian  life.  Some  families 
will  need  help  in  adjusting  their  lives  to 
the  loss  of  a  husband  or  son.  Some  will 


face  the  permanent  disability  of  a  loved 
one  and  the  resultant  loss  of  earning 
power  of«its  chief  wage  earner. 

Social  agencies  and  the  community 
must  all  work  together  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  these  many  problems  will 
surely  bring.  Our  best  preparation  for 
the  tremendous  task  ahead  is  a  critical 
and  honest  evaluation  of  the  work  we 
have  been  doing.  Only  then  can  we  de- 
velop our  strengths  and  eliminate  our 
weaknesses. 


Reader  Reaction" 


•  The  Survey  staff  is  to  be  congratulated 
on   your   new   spring   format   for   the   Mid- 
monthly.  The  new  set-up  wears  very  well. 
JAMES  L.   FIESER,   American   Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Congratulations   on   the   new   format   of 
the  Mid.  Also  on  the  excellent  material  in 
the  February  issue.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
a   social   work   magazine   has   come   to   my 
desk  which  I  have  found  so  necessary  to  read 
from  cover  to  cover. — MARY  SWAIN  ROUT- 
ZAHN,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 

•  I    wish    to    congratulate    you    on    lifting 
the    face    of    Survey    Midmonthly.    I    shall 
now    be    proud    to    have    it    on    my    library 
table. — PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN,  Public  Char, 
ities    Association    of    Pennsylvania,    Phila- 
delphia. 

'  Permit  me  to  join  the  many  others  who 
have  already  written  in  to  acclaim  the  new 
format  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  I  have  al- 
ways been  partial  to  Survey,  probably  not 
missing  an  issue  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  new  Survey  is  tops.  It  packs  a  punch, 
it  has  dignity,  and  it  is  easy  to  read. — HAR- 
LEIGH  B.  TRECKER,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

•  I    think    the    format,    typography,    and 
illustrations     in     the     Survey     Midmonthly 
have  improved  the  magazine  tremendously. 
— BENT  TAYLOR,  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  I  should  like  to  join  the  many  friends  of 
The    Survey    who    undoubtedly    are    saying 
"well  done"  to  you  for  the  new  format  of 
the  Midmonthly.  It  does  improve  the  maga- 
zine considerably  and  it  has  an  air  of  1945. 
— SYDNEY    B.    MARKEY,    Council   of  Social 
Agencies,  Indianapolis. 

•  In  leafing  through  the  February  issue   I 
was  much  taken  by  the  new  arrangement. 
I  like  particularly  the  informal  comments  at 
the  front  which  take  the  place  of  those  quo- 
tations which   I   never  bothered  to  read.    I 
like   your    type    arrangement   and    somehow 
I  get  a  feeling  it  is  much  easier  to  read  even 
though  the  actual  size  of  type  and   articles 
may  be  the  same. — GEORGE  W.   HARWOOD. 
County  Welfare  Federation,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

•  This    is    not    apple-polishing — the    face 
lifting  on  the  Midmonthly  suits  this  reader 
jusi      fine.— SGT.     MORTIMER     KARPP, 
Rhoads   General  Hospital,   Utica,  /V.    Y. 
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•  It  is  my  pleasure  to  add  a  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  new  make-up  of  the 
Midmonthly.  As  an  outsider  who  had  no 
part  in  the  discussion  of  diverse  proposals 
I  can  only  say  that  the  result,  though  ob- 
viously ^  compromise,  is  excellent.  A  maga- 
zine should  never  radically  change  its  out- 
ward style,  I  think,  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  change  in  content.  Probably 
the  new  make-up  reduces  the  amount  of 
wordage,  but  apparently  with  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  reader,  who  now  can  absorb 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  he  is  offered 
than  he  could  from  more  crowded  pages. 
.  .  .  That  The  Survey  is  not  addressing  a 
half  dozen  or  more  separate  audiences  of 
specialists  is,  of  course,  nothing  new;  but 
too  often  the  impression  has  been  given  by 
crowding  the  pages  with  2  multitude  of  small 
items  of  interest  only  to  the  workers  im- 
mediately concerned.  The  effect  of  the  new 
make-up  will  be  that  more  subscribers  will, 
like  myself,  get  the  feeling  that  the  journal 
as  a  whole  is  addressed  to  them.  .  .  .  But  1 
assume  that  this  very  consideration  has  gov- 
erned the  change  in  outer  form,  and  that  if 
is  the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  follow  more 
consistently  their  original  purpose  of  making 
the  Midnionthly  the  connecting  link  and 
common  forum  of  all  social  workers. — 
BRUNO  LASKER,  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, New  York. 


•  Congratulations     on     the     "new"     Mid- 
monthly.  We  are  very  much  impressed  by 
the     several     changes     which     have     taken 
place— ELIZABETH    M.    SMITH,    Depart- 
ment of  Social   Welfare,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•  I  am  hearing  a  lot  of  flattering  comments 
on  the  new  dress  of  the  Mid.  It  not  only 
strikes  the  eye  with  its  make-up,  but  with 
contents  that  are  lively  and  varied.  Intact, 
I  think  it  is  a  swell  job,  and  other  people 
seem    to    agree.   —   KATHERINE    GLOVER, 
OCWS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  New  maroon-color  cover  of  Midmonthly 
and    entire    format    make    it    more   salable. 
More      power      to      you!    —    MARY      P. 
WHEELER,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia. 

•  I   want   to   compliment   you   on   the   new 
format  of  the  Midmonthly.    I  especially  like 
those  short  pieces  at  the  beginning  for  they 
give    your    reader    an    interesting    running 
start  on  the  copy  that  follows.    I  certainly 
think    the    Midmonthly    has    been    making 
great  headway  during  the  last  few  months. 
— CLARE  M.  TOUSLEY,  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York. 

•  Please  accept  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  "face  lifting"  job  done  on  the  Survey 
Midmonthly.  I  never  saw  a  more  attractive 
issue    of    Survey    Midmonthly.    I    also    like 
the    editorial    restyling.— KENNETH    MIL- 
LER,  Indianapolis  Community  Fund. 

•  Congratulations    to    you    and    your    col- 
leagues for  the  swell  job  you  have  done  in 
brightening  up  the  appearance  of  the  Mid- 
monthly   magazine.   The   new   dress    makes 
the  old  girl  look  quite  attractive. — LEOPOLD 
LIPPMAN,  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City. 

•  The  new  format  for  Survey  Midmonthly 
clearly   identifies   it   as   the  -journal   of   pro- 
fessional social   workers.    The   format  em- 
phasizes   the    timeliness    of    recent    articles. 
In   appearance  and   in  content  Survey  Mid- 
monthly   gives   convincing   evidence    that   it 
keeps     attuned     to     changing     times. — RAY 
JOHNS,  USO,  New  York  City. 

•  New     Format:      lively — attractive.     New 
Cover:    "smooth"  but  lacks  the  distinction 
and  character  of  the  former  one.  Style:  a 
bit  chatty  for  a  national  professional  mag 
.    .    .    And   who    asked    me?! — MADELINE 
DANE  ROSS,  fieu  York  City. 
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Cancer  Campaign 

Coordinated,  continuous  research 
with  adequate  funds  for  scientists  and 
equipment — these  are  the  main  lines  of 
the  new  drive  on  cancer,  the  second  great- 
est killer  (next  to  heart  disease)  in  this 
country  today.  This  month  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  headed  by  Eric  A.  John- 
ston of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  begin  a  campaign  to  raise 
$5,000,000  for  educational  work  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  cancer  control.  Fully 
as  important  as  the  funds  are  the  new 
plans  for  organizing  and  directing  the  re- 
search. 

Hitherto,  efforts  to  discover  the  cause 
of  cancer,  and  the  means  to  prevent  and 
cure  it,  have  been  individualized,  some- 
times overlapping,  never  integrated  with 
related  work  going  forward  elsewhere. 

Under  the  new  plans  announced  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  research  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  are  to  be  organized  into 
committees.  Each  committee  will  hold 
conferences,  financed  by  the  society,  to 
develop  a  research  program  in  its  area. 
These  plans  are  to  be  reviewed  and  criti- 
cized by  an  independent  national  body. 
This  still  undesignated  agency  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
programs  and  for  modifying  or  expanding 
them  as  the  over-all  research  plan  requires. 
Grants-in-aid  will  be  made  not  for  a  year 
or  two,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past, 
but  for  substantial  periods.  Another  radi- 
cal departure  from  past  practice  is  that 
research  scientists  will  be  paid  adequately 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
their  work,  free  from  anxiety  as  to  their 
personal  responsibilities.  Nothing  like  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  plan  has  been 
tried  in  medical  research.  It  holds  great 
promise  for  the  final  conquest  of  cancer. 

Self  Evident 

An  example  of  the  best  in  good 
relations  between  races  recently  passed 
unnoticed  outside  Indianapolis  —  quite 
properly  so,  perhaps,  for  the  fanfare  of 
high  purpose  seems  somehow  inappropriate 
to  a  spirit  of  normal  and  friendly  natural- 
ness. 

Todd  Duncan,  great  Negro  baritone, 
creator  of  the  role  of  Porgy  in  Gershwin's 
opera,  "Porgy  and  Bess,"  and  an  alumnus 
of  Indianapolis'  Butler  University,  was 
scheduled  for  a  concert  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sevit- 
sky.  When  he  stepped  off  the  train  he  was 
amazed  to  hear  strains  of  martial  music, 
and  to  find  a  mayor's  committee  and  a 


city  hall  welcome  for  a  "local  boy"  who 
had  "made  good." 

The  warmth  in  his  heart  increased  as 
he  found  that  the  concert,  originally 
planned  for  a  relatively  small  theater,  had 
been  moved  to  a  tabernacle  seating  some 
10,000,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  local  citizens  who  had  bought 
tickets — and  as  he  discovered  that  his 
father  had  been  interviewed,  with  pictures 
taken  in  the  parental  home  displayed  on 
the  front  page  of  one  of  the  leading  local 
newspapers.  A  huge  reception  after  the 
recital  capped  the  climax.  The  whole  ex- 
perience, he  writes,  "turned  out  to  be  a 
thrilling  homecoming  for  a  native  son — 
certainly  a  thing  which  I  never  anticipated 
at  all." 

Perhaps  the  incident  should  be  left  un- 
spoiled by  any  moralizing.  Certainly  it 
speaks  for  itself. 

Wisdom  Needed 

New  York  State  last  month  en- 
tered the  fist  of  states  setting  up  new 
administrative  machinery  to  meet  the 
needs  of  returning  servicemen.  The  law, 
as  finally  passed,  establishes  a  division  of 
veterans  affairs  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  carries  an  initial  appropriation 
qf  $2,825,000  to  start  the  program. 

The  new  division  is  directed  to  "coor- 
dinate the  programs  of  departments,  di- 
visions, bureaus  ...  of  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision ;  maintain  liaison  with 
other  public  officials  .  .  .  concerned  with 
.  .  .  the  execution  of  plans  for  members 
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of  the  armed  services;  establish  a  state 
veterans  service  agency  ...  to  operate 
and  maintain  counseling  services,  rest 
camps,  and  other  agencies  and  facilities; 
make  studies  and  analyses ;  encourage 
plans  for  occupational  reorientation" ;  and 
perform  other  similar  functions.  A  direc- 
tor is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  a  commission  made  up  of  the  ad- 
jutant general,  director  of  the  budget, 
president  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
the  state  commissioners  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  education,  social  welfare,  men- 
tal hygiene,  labor,  and  three  appointed 
veterans. 

To  point  out  that  the  administration  of 
the  new  division  will  face  a  complicated 
task  in  practically  working  out  this  pro- 
gram, is  no  reflection  on  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  But  many  services  to 
veterans  are  already  available  through 
federal  agencies,  including  the  multiple 
operations  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Likewise,  every  local  community  has 
local  agencies  that  are  shaping  their  par- 
ticular services  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  veterans.  Wisdom  will  be  required  to 
make  sure  that  new  state  activities  supple- 
ment rather  than  duplicate  what  is  already 
available. 

A  practical  case  in  point  is  the  creation 
within  New  York's  division  of  veterans 
affairs  of  a  state  veterans  service  agency. 
Its  function  in  effect  is  to  promote  anil 
assist  in  the  organization  of  local  service- 
men's information  and  referral  centers. 
Funds  are  provided  to  subsidize  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  centers  at  the  flat 
rate  of  $5,000  each.  This  state  program, 
however,  comes  into  existence  after  centers 
have  been  functioning  for  over  a  year  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  state. 

The  new  state  office  has  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  leadership  to  communi- 
ties in  setting  organizational  standards, 
improving  methods  of  operation,  gener- 
ally raising  the  level  of  performance,  and 
assisting  communities  which  do  not  now 
have  centers  to  organize  them  under 
proper  auspices.  But  it  will  need  to  ex- 
amine each  situation  on  its  own  merits, 
and  avoid  rigidly  applied  blanket  policies, 
if  it  is  to  be  truly  helpful. 

Symbolic  Award 

Few  army  and  navy  "E's"  have 
been  awarded  under  more  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances than  the  one  received  last 
month  by  the  workers  of  the  Bourne 
Workshop  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Beforr  ?.n  sudience  of  2,500 
people  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall,  a  ser- 
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geant  of  World  War  II,  blinded  at  Guad- 
alcanal, pinned  the  symbolic  emblem  upon 
the  seventy-three  year  old  senior  member 
of  the  shop.  Courage  should  come  indeed, 
as  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pointed 
out,  to  the  newly  blinded  in  this  war's 
battles  from  this  practical  evidence  that 
loss  of  sight  need  not  impair  their  return 
to  practical  industrial  usefulness. 

During  1944  the  105  employes  of  the 
workshop,  which  is  one  of  the  many  activ- 
ities administered  by  the  association  of 
which  Philip  S.  Platt  is  executive  director, 
produced  333,000  mops,  brooms,  brushes, 
and  pillow  cases  for  the  army  and  navy. 
And  Maj.  Gen.  Clifford  L.  Corbin,  from 
the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
gave  impressive  figures  of  similar  produc- 
tion by  other  workshops  for  the  blind — 
contracts  during  1944  amounting  to  $10,- 
400,000,  on  which  2,500  blind  workers 
earned  $4,000,000  in  wages. 

The  occasion  may  also  be  taken  as 
tribute  to  the  many  similar  organizations 
which,  over  the  country  and  throughout 
the  years,  have  pioneered  in  aiding  handi- 
capped people  to  lead  normal  and  produc- 
tive lives. 

Hood  River  vs.  America 

Democracy  won  another  round  against 
racial  hatred  early  last  month  when  the 
Hood  River  (Ore.)  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  announced  that  it  would  restore 
the  names  of  fifteen  Japanese  American 
servicemen  to  the  county  war  memorial 
from  which  they  had  been  erased  last 
December  2. 

For  three  months  the  Hood  River  Post 
stood  out  against  a  mounting  force  of 
public  opinion.  Almost  from  the  day  of 
its  incredible  act  of  discrimination,  letters 
of  protest  kept  pouring  into  its  offices  from 
every  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  from 
the  European  and  Pacific  battlefronts. 
Americans  who  had  been  more  or  less 
complacent  at  the  wholesale  evacuation  of 
Japanese  Americans  from  their  West 
Coast  homes  three  years  ago,  were  shocked 
by  this  insult  to  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Their  indignation 
rose  when  the  post  remained  adamant  even 
after  word  had  come  of  the  heroic  death 
in  the  Philippines  of  Tech.  Sgt.  Frank 
Hachiya — one  of  the  men  whose  name  had 
been  obliterated  from  the  memorial. 
Xewspaper  columnists,  radio  commenta- 
tors, clergymen,  and  finally  the  American 
Legion  national  commander  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  fifteen  men.  But  only  when 
threatened  with  investigation  and  possible 
expulsion  from  their  national  organiza- 
tion did  the  post  give  in. 

When  viewed  as  a  local  affair  the  Hood 
River  story,  even  with  its  "happy  ending" 
is  a  black  tale.  But  viewed  against  the  re- 
action of  the  country  as  a  whole  it  is  a 


bright  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  public  opinion  when  aroused  in  the  in- 
terests of  fair  play.  Said  the  Pacific  Citi- 
zen, weekly  publication  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  outcome:  "The  names  have 
been  restored,  and  it  is  the  people  of 
America  who  have  restored  them." 

Colleges  at  War 

The  wartime  difficulties  of  the 
small  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities 
are  indicated  by  a  survey  of  seventeen 
typical  institutions  made  by  Benjamin 
Fine,  education  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  According  to  a  summary  report 
recently  published  in  The  Times,  Mr. 
Fine's  inquiry  revealed  that  after  four 
years  of  war,  and  the  liquidation  of  many 
army  training  programs,  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  limping  along  with  greatly 
reduced  student  body  and  faculty,  at  a 
serious  financial  loss.  The  civilian  enroll- 
ment is  down  to  about  15  percent  of 
normal,  made  up  of  youths  under  draft 
age,  men  rejected  for  military  service,  and 
returned  veterans.  Thus,  of  the  institu- 
tions covered  by  the  survey,  twelve  eastern 
men's  colleges  formerly  had  a  total  regis- 
tration of  10,500.  Today,  exclusive  of 
army  or  navy  men,  they  have  a  combined 
total  of  1,500  students.  Faculties  are  cut 
by  50  percent  or  more — at  Williams,  for 
example,  from  90  to  45 ;  Hamilton,  from 
44  to  26;  Lafayette  from  103  to  49;  Le- 
high,  175  to  74.  "On  the  average,  the 
ratio  of  students  to  faculty  is  less  than 
three  to  one."  As  Prof.  Laurence  B. 
Packard  of  Amherst  put  it,  "We  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
as  far  as  small  classes  are  concerned." 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  today,  the  sur- 
vey shows,  are  "in  debt  and  losing  money 
at  an  accelerated  pace."  Nevertheless,  they 
are  unwilling  to  consider  any  form  of  di- 
rect federal  aid,  fearing  federal  control. 
They  intend  first,  to  use  their  own  re- 
sources; if  necessary,  to  call  on  alumni 
and  friends  for  help. 

Mr.  Fine  reports  all  these  hard  pressed 
institutions  as  confident  of  the  future. 
"They  are  eager  to  continue  as  liberal 
colleges,  and  are  making  plans  for  postwar 
growth  and  development,  not  in  terms  of 
increased  numbers,  perhaps,  but  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  their  curricular 
offerings." 

Bill  of  Fare 

Last  month  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  sent  out  a  list  of 
forty-five  manuscripts  which  comprise  the 
pool  of  discussion  material  available  to 
community  committees  planning  local  one- 
day  conferences  fe"  May  28.  ( See  Survey 
M'ulmonthly,  February  1945,  page  50, 


and  March  1945,  page  83.)  Each  com- 
munity has  the  privilege  of  choosing  eight 
papers. 

Selection,  will  not  be  easy,  for  the  list 
is  crammed  full  of  subjects  of  the  utmost 
pertinence  to  the  problems  and  plans  with 
which  social  workers  in  communities  all 
over  the  country  are  engrossed  today.  The 
returning  veteran,  the  unmarried  mother, 
adoption  policies,  industrial  counseling, 
labor  participation,  health  and  welfare 
planning,  adjustment  to  reconversion,  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged — are  but  a  few 
of  the  problems  on  which  the  conference 
is  prepared  to  offer  some  light  and  leading 
through  the  provision  of  at  least  one,  and 
in  some  instances — as  in  the  case  of  the 
veteran — several  papers. 

Moreover,  as  is  usual  with  the  National 
Conference,  the  range  of  subject  matter 
is  not  limited  to  narrow  professional  con- 
cerns, but  includes  a  consideration  of 
national  and  international  issues  which 
affect  the  world  in  which  social  work 
operates.  Thus  one  paper  is  entitled,  "Im- 
plications of  the  Peace  That  Is  Being 
Made,"  and  another,  "Prejudices  and 
Conflicts  in  a  Democracy." 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter's  presidential  ad- 
dress, "A  Year  of  Decision  in  Social 
Work,"  promises  to  be  unique  among  pres- 
ent and  past  conference  papers,  for  it  will 
put  the  conference  itself  under  scrutiny. 
For  nearly  a  year  Dr.  Potter  has  been 
gathering  opinions  from  conference  mem- 
bers on  several  questions  of  conference 
and  social  work  policy  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  her  discussion. 

Communities  planning  "little  National 
Conferences"  for  next  month  may  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  eight  courses 
among  the  many  on  the  proffered  menu 
will  combine  best  for  a  good  digestible 
conference,  but  they  will  not  be  bothered 
by  a  shortage  of  meat. 

And  So  On . . . 

Representatives  of  the  bowling 
alley  operators  throughout  New  York 
State  promised  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner, Edward  Corsi,  in  a  two-hour  con- 
ference, that  they  would  "clean  house." 
Charging  that  90  percent  of  the  pin  boys 
in  up-state  alleys  and  54  percent  of  those 
in  New  York  City  were  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  child-labor  law,  Mr.  Corsi 
had  threatened  that  all  establishments 
hiring  under-age  boys  would  be  closed 
(see  "When  Pin-Setters  Are  Children," 
by  Kathryn  J.  Sample,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  January  1945).  .  .  .  Because 
of  the  critical  need  for  qualified  physical 
therapists  for  infantile  paralysis  victims, 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
appropriated  $1,267,600  for  the  training 
of  these  specialists. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IF  THE  SENATE  MILITARY  AF- 
fairs  Committee  reports  a  nurses'  draft 
bill,  the  chances  are  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  it.  They  don't  like  it  any  more 
than  the  House  did,  but  the  army's  argu- 
ments, that  sick  and  wounded  fighting 
men  will  suffer  if  the  nurses  aren't  forth- 
coming, are  unanswerable.  No  member 
of  Congress  can  risk  the  possibility  of 
someday  facing  a  mother  who  declares  her 
son  died  in  service  for  lack  of  nursing 
care.  The  bill  has  the  reluctant  approval 
of  most  organized  nurses'  groups  who, 
however,  tied  up  that  approval  with  refer- 
ences to  universal  service,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  it,  which  made  certain  congress- 
men squirm. 

The  Senate  is  considering  the   House 
bill,  HR  2277,  outlined  here  last  month. 


THE  VANDENBERG  RESOLUTION 
calling  for  a  special  joint  committee  to 
study  social  security,  after  having  been 
cold  shouldered  by  the  House,  has  re- 
ceived its  death  blow.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  going  to  make 
the  study,  and  Chairman  Doughton  has 
been  instructed  to  ask  the  House  for 
funds  to  hire  a  staff  of  experts,  with  a  ten- 
tative figure  of  $50,000  mentioned. 

The  committee  acted  upon  a  motion 
by  Representative  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
co-sponsor  in  the  last  Congress  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  and  in  the 
present  Congress  of  the  Dingell  bill,  HR 
395. 

Plans  call  for  the  work  to  begin  at 
once,  and  to  continue  over  a  period  of 
months,  with  hearings  before  the  full  com- 
mittee scheduled  for  midsummer.  The 
field  to  be  covered  (there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  committee  on  this)  will 
include:  a  permanent  formula  for  social 
security  payroll  taxes,  now  "frozen"  for 
the  third  time  at  the  original  rate  of  one 
percent  each  on  employer  and  employe; 
extension  of  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance to  include  some  20,000,000  persons 
not  now  covered;  uniform  unemployment 
insurance;  a  health  insurance  program;  a 
check-up  on  the  present  system,  with 
recommendations  for  such  technical 
changes  as  the  committee  finds  advisable 
in  the  course  of  its  inquiry. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  several  months  ago  and  the 
Michigan  senator  has  been  exceedingly 
wroth  over  the  failure  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  give  it  consideration.  He 


failed  to  reckon  with  Ways  and  Means' 
alertness  when  it  saw  one  of  its  most 
cherished  powers  threatened. 

•»•*••» 

SENATOR  GEORGE  OF  GEORGIA 
is  sponsor  of  a  bill,  S.619,  setting  up  a 
greatly  expanded  vocational  and  retraining 
program  for  the  "occupational  adjustment 
and  readjustment  of  youth  and  adults,  in- 
cluding persons  demobilized  from  essen- 
tial war  work  or  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices." The  bill  is  substantially  the  same 
as  S.I 946  of  the  78th  Congress. 


IN     A    RECENT    REQUEST     FOR    A 

War  Manpower  Commission  appropria- 
tion, the  President  included  funds  to  ex- 
pand the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice by  596  local  offices  designed  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  returning  veterans  as 
recommended  in  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  fight  to  get  more  funds  for  the  USES 
is  not  new,  but  with  this  fairly  new  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  and  the  GI  Bill  to 
back  it,  the  proposal  may  get  somewhere 
this  time.  Heretofore,  Congress  has  re- 
garded it  with  anything  but  a  favorable 
eye,  and  to  turn  down  all  such  requests 
had  become  almost  routine. 

4-       4-       * 

ACTING  UNDER  INSTRUCTIONS 
from  the  White  House,  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  has  named  a  subcommittee 
to  study  the  question  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage.  Named  to  the  subcommittee 
are  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philip 
Murray,  President  of  the  CIO,  Albert 
Goss,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
\  I  is.  Anna  Rosenberg,  head  of  the  New 
York  State  War  Manpower  Commission. 
The  four  are  on  the  OWM  advisory 
board,  which  has  been  objecting  of  late 
that  it  has  had  very  little  advising  to  do. 
*  *  * 

THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
on  Wartime  Health  and  Education  (the 
Pepper  Committee)  has  promised  to  do 
something  about  the  charges  now  being 
hurled  at  the  Veterans  Administration, 
but  isn't  just  sure  whether  it  should 
launch  a  full  fledged  investigation  of 
veteran  facilities  or  confine  itself  to  sub- 
mitting recommendations  to  Congress. 
The  subcommittee  already  has  published 
a  report  on  the  health  needs  of  veterans. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  House  side 
Representative  Philbin  of  Massachusetts 
has  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
special  investigation  by  a  committee  cre- 


ated specifically  for  the  purpose.  Mem- 
bership of  the  special  committee  would  in- 
clude five  from  the  House  World  War 
Veterans  Committee,  of  which  Rankin  of 
Mississippi  is  chairman.  Mr.  Rankin,  in- 
cidentally, has  indicated  that  his  commit- 
tee proposes  to  do  some  investigating  on 
its  own,  and  Veterans  Administrator 
Hines  has  announced  that  he  has  in- 
structed all  managers  of  veterans  hospitals 
to  give  him  a  full  report  on  what  is 
wrong,  if  anything,  in  their  particular 
bailiwick. 

Apparently,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
there  will  be  an  investigation  and  perhaps 
more  than  one. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  HAS 
put  itself,  with  its  20,000  local  posts,  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  an  all-out  postwar 
employment  program.  A  Legion  survej 
estimates  that  there  must  -be  55,000,OOC 
postwar  jobs  or  "mass  unemployment  in 
the  postwar  era  will  mean  the  end  of  oui 
economic  and  social  economy.  There  can 
be  no  security  and  happiness  in  a  col- 
lapsing economy.  We  must  strive  to  find 
jobs  for  all  willing  to  work." 
•»•  •»•  •»• 

SENATOR  MURRAY  HAS  BEEN 
promised  hearings  on  his  national  job 
budget  bill,  S.380,  in  May.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  staged  by  the  Committee  or 
Banking  and  Currency  of  which  Senatoi 
Wagner  of  New  York  is  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Wagner  is  also  one  of  the  co-sponsor; 
of  the  bill  and  takes  a  more  than  paternal 
interest  in  the  measure.  All  of  which  in- 
dicates that  the  hearings  will  be  as  com- 
plete and  thorough  as  possible. 

The  proposal  outlined  in  S.380  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Administration's  60,- 
000,000  jobs  program  [see  "From  Patch- 
work  to  Purpose"  by  Leon  H.  Keyserling, 
Survey  Graphic,  March  1945]. 
*  *  * 

THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  BILL, 
S.503,  has  been  dropped  in  the  Senate 
hopper,  with  Ellender  of  Louisiana  as 
sponsor.  The  bill  is  similar  to,  although 
not  identical  with,  S.I  820  of  the  78th 
Congress.  It  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1946 
and  $100,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  The  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  school  population 
and  per  capita  income  of  the  states. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States 


When  the  regular  session  of  the 
New  York  legislature  adjourned  last 
month,  it  left  a  wake  of  laws  bearing 
closely  on  the  welfare  field.  Among  the 
most  publicized  were  measures  establish- 
ing a  state  plan  to  combat  juvenile  de- 
linquency, patterned  on  the  recommenda- 
tions in  a  recent  report  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. These  set  up  a  temporary 
State  Youth  Commission  and  authorize 
the  establishment  by  counties  and  cities 
of  state-aided  youth  bureaus  and  educa- 
tion or  recreation  projects.  The  program  is 
to  be  financed  by  an  $800,000  appropria- 
tion, of  which  no  county  is  to  receive 
more  than  $15,000.  Other  related  legisla- 
tion streamlines  procedures  for  the  court 
handling  and  treatment  of  young 
offenders. 

Some  controversy  arose  during  the  ses- 
sion over  the  governor's  veterans  program, 
but  it  was  adopted  almost  intact.  One 
of  its  main  points,  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  to  provide  for  absolute 
preference  for  veterans  in  civil  service 
appointments,  though  confronted  with 
strong  opposition,  cleared  the  preliminary 
legislative  hurdles  and  will  be  brought 
before  the  voters  next  fall.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  disabled  veterans,  no  matter 
what  their  standing,  be  given  first  prefer- 
ence in  appointments  from  all  civil  service 
lists  and  that  non-disabled  veterans  (dis- 
charged from  service  less  than  five  years 
previous  to  appointment)  come  next. 
Pointing  out  that  such  a  requirement 
would  have  the  effect  of  barring  entrance 
to  civil  service  for  the  next  five  years, 
at  least,  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  veteran, 
opponents  of  the  proposed  amendment 
offered  a  substitute  measure  which  would 
have  given  disabled  veterans  a  ten  point 
preference  credit  and  non-disabled  vet- 
erans a  5  point  credit ;  but  this  resolution 
was  never  brought  to  a  vote. 

Another  phase  of  the  governor's  vet- 
erans program  establishes  a  State  Division 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  to  be  headed  by  a 
director  (who  must  be  a  veteran)  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  The  director 
will  administer  the  division  through  a 
Veterans  Affairs  Commission  made  up  of 
three  gubernatorial  appointees,  plus  the 
adjutant  general,  the  commissiofier  of 
agriculture,  the  director  of  the  budget, 
the  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  commissioners  of  com- 
merce, education,  health,  mental  hygiene, 
social  welfare,  and  labor.  Among  other 


responsibilities,  the  new  division  is 
charged  with  coordinating  local  and  state 
governmental  activities  for  veterans,  as- 
sisting other  agencies  in  the  development 
of  veterans  services,  establishing  a  state 
veterans  service  agency,  operating  counsel- 
ing services  and  rest  camps,  and  admin- 
istering veterans  benefits.  The  measure 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state-aided  veterans  agency  in  each  city 
and  county.  Behind  the  program  is  a 
$2,825,000  appropriation. 

Next  to  the  fight  over  anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1945,  page  50,  and  March 
1945,  page  82)  the  bitterest  battle  of  the 
session  came  over  two  unemployment  com- 
pensation merit-rating  proposals.  The  re- 
sult was  a  "harmonizing  measure" 
through  which  employers  will  receive  re- 
bates from  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes,  based  on  stability  of  employ- 
ment and  provided  in  the  form  of  credits 
against  next  year's  taxes.  Payroll  taxes 
for  those  qualified  for  full  credits  will 
thus  be  reduced  from  2.7  percent  of 
covered  payrolls  to  1.6  percent.  The 
measure  also  increases  maximum  benefit 
payments  from  $18  a  week  to  $21,  re- 
duces the  waiting  period  from  two  to 
one  week,  and  lengthens  the  duration  of 
benefits  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  weeks. 

Among  other  new  legislation  in  New 
York  are  measures  tightening  the  child 
labor  laws  (see  page  121 ),  increasing  state 
aid  for  education  by  $14,000,000,  making 
vocational  rehabilitation  available  for  the 
mentally  or  emotionally  handicapped,  and 
requiring  state  agencies  to  purchase  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  blind. 

Southern  Progress 

With  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax 
achieved  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Georgia  legislature,  only  seven  states  now 
remain  with  this  form  of  vote  restriction. 
They  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  In  three  of  these,  poll  tax 
elimination  measures  are  awaiting  legis- 


lative consideration.  A  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  Tennessee  to  this 
effect  must  be  passed  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  not  only  in  this  year's 
session  but  again  in  1947,  before  being 
submitted  to  the  people  for  a  vote.  Similar 
anti-poll  tax  constitutional  amendments 
are  being  proposed  in  Texas  and  South 
Carolina. 

Though  the  Georgia  legislature  re- 
pealed the  poll  tax,  it  defeated  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  "white  primaries"  by  refus- 
ing to  include  in  a  proposed  revision  of 
the  state  constitution  a  guarantee  of  the 
Negro's  right  to  participation.  Among 
the  social  provisions  included  in  the  con- 
stitution are:  creation  of  a  merit  board, 
under  which  all  non-policy  making  state 
employes  would  be  hired ;  establishment 
of  a  board  of  corrections  to  handle  pardons 
and  paroles;  creation  of  a  state  veterans 
department  to  handle  veterans  affairs. 
The  proposed  constitution  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  in  August. 

Among  other  accomplishments  of  the 
Georgia  general  assembly,  which  ad- 
journed in  late  February,  were  the  pas- 
sage of  an  improved  child  labor  law;  and 
the  creation  of  the  State  Citizens  Council, 
a  continuation  of  the  present  State  Citi- 
zen's Volunteer  Council,  "to  coordinate 
volunteer  civilian  war  and  postwar  pro- 
grams and  promote  the  development  of 
human  resources  in  the  state." 

Interim  Committee 

Four  principal  objectives  are  con- 
tained in  a  report  recently  made  to  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  by  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Interim  Committee  on  Relief  Laws. 
They  include:  codification  of  the  public 
assistance  laws ;  revision  of  obsolete  terms 
and  provisions;  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary provisions;  the  effecting  of  "non- 
controversial"  changes  to  qualify  the 
county  and  state  for  additional  federal 
aid.  Several  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions have  long  been  plead  for  by  the 
Wisconsin  Welfare  Council,  among 
them:  revisions  of  the  settlement  pro- 
visions of  the  relief  and  old  age  assistance 
laws;  increase  of  old  age  and  blind  as- 
sistance maximums  to  $50 ;  permission  for 
county  welfare  departments  to  grant  di- 
rect medical  aid  to  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. Though  the  recommendations 
for  revision  of  settlement  requirements  do 
not  go  so  far  as  the  Welfare  Council 
urged  when  it  asked  for  "repeal  of  all 
legal  settlement  restrictions,"  they  would 
simplify  the  present  requirements  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  family  in  relief  ad- 
ministration, and  would  reduce  the  pres- 
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ent  five-year  state  residence  requirement 
for  old  age  assistance  to  one  year.  The 
report  also  recommends  full  state  reim- 
bursement to  the  counties  for  aid  granted 
to  non-settled  persons  who  have  been  in 
the  state  less  than  a  year.  These  recom- 
mendations have  already  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
which,  social  workers  believe,  has  a  good, 
chance  of  passage. 

Besides  the  legislative  committee's 
recommendations,  the  Wisconsin  Welfare 
Council  is  backing  a  proposed  Correc- 
tions Act  now  before  the  state  legislature. 
If  passed,  the  act  would  introduce  into 
the  state  a  Youth  Correction  Authority, 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  young 
offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  and  similar  to  the  Youth  Authority 
already  in  operation  in  California  (see 
"California's  Youth  Authority,"  by  Otho 
H.  Close,  Survey  Midmonthly,  November 
1944). 

Bills  Pending 

Legislative  hopes  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work  have 
been  directed  toward  several  different 
measures  introduced  in  early  meetings  of 
the  present  legislative  session.  Among 
these  are:  a  compulsory  education  bill 
raising  the  age  limit  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen,  with  provision  for  enforcement 
transferred  from  the  county  welfare 
superintendents  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction ;  a  medical  care  bill ; 
a  state  minimum  wage  and  hour  bill,  with 
the  minimum  wage  set  at  30.  cents  an 
hour ;  a  bill  to  regulate  loan  sharks.  The 
medical  care  bill  is  focused  mainly  on 
enlarging  the  hospital  facilities  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  a  state 
medical  center  to  provide  free  care  for 
all  patients  who  are  unable  to  pay,  and 
the  establishment  of  smaller  local  medical 
centers  in  strategic  regions  of  the  state. 

Achievements 

On  February  27,  the  voters  of 
Missouri  ratified  a  new  state  constitution. 
Within  its  structure  are  three  sections  on 
health  and  welfare.  (See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  January.  1945,  page  27.)  They 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
department  of  health  and  welfare;  enable 
the  state  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
federal  government;  classify  training 
schools  and  industrial  homes  for  boys  and 
girls  as  educational  institutions. 

Last  month,  the  Idaho  legislature 
passed  the  social  work  sponsored  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  licensing  of  foster  homes 
and  day  care  homes  for  children.  Under 
the  new  law  the  state  welfare  commis- 
sioner will  set  up  standards  for  such  homes 
and  see  that  those  licensed  are  periodically 
reinspected. 

Before  the  recent  adjournment  of  the 


Tennessee  legislature,  social  workers  and 
civic  groups  won  a  law  providing  for  the 
licensing,  and  inspection  and  regulation 
of  children's  boarding  homes  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  March  1945,  page  86),  but 
lost  their  battle  for  moderni/.ation  of  the 
state  adoption  laws. 

About  the  only  bit  of  welfare  legisla- 
tion achieved  in  the  recent  session  of  the 
Utah  legislature  was  a  measure  raising 
old  age  assistance  grants  from  $30  to  $40 
a  month. 

Anti-Discrimination 

Among  the  bills  in  the  Colorado 
legislative  hopper  receiving  the  backing  of 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare 
is  a  "little  FEPC"  bill  which  would 
make  unlawful  discrimination  against  an 
employe  or  applicant  for  employment  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  three-man  commission  to  receive  com- 
plaints of  violations,  and  empowers  the 
commission  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  be  enforced  by  the  District  Court. 

Other  social  measures  backed  by  the 
conference  would  codify  the  child  wel- 
fare laws,  provide  a  legal  basis  for  the 
merit  system  in  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, establish  a  more  effective  state 
parole  and  probation  system,  provide  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Department  of  Health,  remove  ceilings 
from  aid  to  dependent  children  payments. 

Four  Coals 

The  Vermont  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare  is  concentrating  its  legislative 
efforts  this  year  toward  four  objectives: 
modification  of  the  settlement  laws;  ex- 
tension of  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
age  limitation  to  eighteen  ;  commitment  of 
all  delinquent  children  to  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department;  provision  of  new  in- 
stitutional facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  chronically  ill.  The  conference 
would  see  the  legal  settlement  period  re- 
duced from  three  years  of  local  residence 
to  one  year,  and  would  have  state  funds 
made  available  to  activate  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  last  legislature  for  50  per- 
cent state  reimbursement  to  the  towns  for 
transient  relief  costs. 

vs  Settlement 

Of  the  numerous  bills  awaiting 
action  in  the  Maine  legislature,  the  one 
which  is  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  social  workers  is  "an  act 
relating  to  general  public  assistance." 
This  bill  would  amend  the  present  state 
relief  law  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
by  the  state  to  the  towns  for  one  third  of 
general  relief  costs.  So  far,  state  reim- 
bursement for  general  relief  has  been  un- 
known in  Maine  except  for  expenditures 
on  unsettled  persons,  for  whom  the  state 


now  assumes  full  responsibility.  Accord- 
ing to  social  work  observers,  if  th's  bill 
passes,  local  settlement  requirements  for 
general  relief  will  be  "tossed  out  the 
window,"  for  the  bill  makes  no  mention 
of  settle/nent  whatsoever.  Expectations 
are  that  this  oversight  will  be  interpreted 
as  abolishing  intrastate  but  not  interstate 
residence  requirements. 

Other  legislation  pending  in  Maine 
would  require  smallpox  vaccinations  of 
all  school  children,  establish  a  physical 
rehabilitation  school  for  the  unemployed, 
tighten  up  existing  child  labor  laws,  raise 
from  $800  to  $1500  the  maximum  of  state 
contribution  to  the  salary  of  a  local  health 
officer,  provide  for  the  compulsory  licens- 
ing of  boarding  homes  for  children  and 
of  homes  for  the  sick,  agc-d,  or  otherwise 
incapacitated. 


Health         

and  Medical  Care 


Seven  medical  care  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  California  state  legisla- 
ture before  its  February  recess.  Five  of 
them  call  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 
The  Thomas  bill,  under  which  such  a 
program  would  be  financed  by  a  3  per- 
cent payroll  tax,  has  the  backing  of  or- 
ganized labor.  It  provides  for  the  capita- 
tion method  of  payment  to  physicians, 
rather  than  the  traditional  fee  for  ser- 
vice. Supporters  of  this  method  of  pay- 
ment say  that  it  shifts  the  emphasis  from 
financial  considerations  to  medical  needs. 
Benefits  under  the  program  would  include 
general  practitioners'  and  specialists'  ser- 
vices, necessary  laboratory  and  related  ser- 
vices, hospitalization  and  emergency  den- 
tal work.  The  bill  sets  no  income  ceiling 
on  eligibility.  Coverage  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  people  who  have  earned 
$300  in  the  current  or  preceding  calender 
year;  to  all  state,  county,  and  municipal 
employes;  to  dependent  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  covered  employes;  and  to  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance.  Full  free- 
dom of  choice  is  provided  to  both  patient 
and  physician.  While  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  professional  control  of  medical 
aspects  of  the  proposed  program,  it  assures 
administrative  control  of  its  non-profes- 
sional aspects  by  representatives  of  the 
people  who  pay  for  and  receive  the  ser- 
vices. 

Another  compulsory  health  insurance 
bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
Earl  T.  Warren.  Though  much  like  the 
Thomas  bill  in  coverage,  financing,  and 
some  other  features,  it  has  the  opposition 
of  organized  labor.  This  opposition  is 
based  on  the  following  grounds:  payment 
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would  be  made  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
instead  of  capitation;  treatment  for  an 
illness  would  be  limited  to  one  year; 
there  would  be  a  charge  for  the  first 
visit  to  a  doctor's  office,  as  well  as  charges 
for  home  visits;  unemployed  workers 
would  be  protected  for  only  thirty  days, 
even  though  their  unemployment  were 
caused  by  illness.  The  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  administration  nor  of  doctors  in  local 
areas. 

A  third  bill,  introduced  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  would  de- 
velop voluntary  plans  only.  Organized 
labor  is  also  opposing  this  bill  because 
of  its  limited  scope.  The  bill  would  re- 
duce the  unemployment  insurance  con- 
tribution of  workers  already  belonging  to 
voluntary  medical  and  hospitalization 
plans. 

Mayor's  Plan 

Mayor  Fiorellp  H.  LaGuardia 
recently  announced  his  intention  to 
push  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  for 
Greater  New  York,  which  will  give 
complete  medical  and  hospital  care  to  all 
families  with  incomes  up  to  $5,000.  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  October  1944,  page 
295.)  Mayor  La  Guardia  spoke  of  his 
determination  in  this  respect  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  doctors  and  lawyers  of  the 
Society  for  Medical  Jurisprudence  on 
February  20.  Previous  speakers  gave  the 
views  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion on  compulsory  health  insurance,  at- 
tacking it  on  the  ground  that  under  such 
a  system  medical  practice  would  be  domi- 
nated by  politicians.  Refuting  them,  the 
mayor  said:  "We  have  the  greatest  hos- 
pital system  in  this  city  and  the  greatest 
public  health  system  in  the  whole  world. 
...  I  challenge  you  to  name  me  one 
politician  in  the  whole  system.  .  .  . 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  facts 
are  that  there  are  large  groups  in  our 
population  that  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  medicine  has  to  offer.  The 
poor  and  the  very  rich  can  get  the  best. 
But  there  is  a  large  group  in  between 
who,  when  serious  illness  strikes  them, 
get  set  back  two  to  three  years  before 
they  can  catch  up  again.  About  60  per- 
cent of  the  loans  are  made  for  illness." 

The  mayor  promised  that  he  would  not 
take  any  steps  without  first  getting  "the 
best  advice  of  the  best  medical  brains  in 
this  city." 

Fellowships 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  are  jointly  offerfng  a  number 
of  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  health 
education  for  the  academic  year  1945-46. 
The  fellowships,  which  are  open  to  col- 


lege graduates  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-two  and  forty,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  will  lead  to  a 
master's  degree  in  public  health.  They 
will  cover  expenses  for  a  twelve-month 
training  period  to  consist  of  nine  months 
study  at  a  school  of  public  health  either  at 
Yale  University,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, or  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  three  months  supervised  field  experi- 
ence in  community  health  education.  In 
addition  to  tuition  and  expenses  for  field 
experience  travel,  the  fellowships  include 
a  $100  monthly  stipend.  Inquire  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington  14.  Applications 
close  June  1. 

Brevities 

A  program  to  study  the  process  of 
growing  old  is  being  set  up  at  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  Columbia  University 
through  a  $115,000  fund  established  by 
grants  from  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  and 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation.  The 
project  will  have  as  its  goal  the  discovery 
of  means  of  conserving  youthful  stamina 
and  vitality  for  the  periods  of  middle  and 
old  age,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  mature  and  elderly  people  for  intel- 
lectual and  physical  tasks.  .  .  .  The  North 
Dakota  State  Department  of  Health  has 
established  a  blood  plasma  bank  through 
which  free  plasma  will  be*nade  available 
for  everyone  in  the  state  in  need  of  it. 
The  plasma  is  produced  from  blood  col- 
lected from  volunteer  donors.  .  .  .  On 
January  1,  1945,  Blue  Cross  prepayment 
hospitalization  plans  throughout  the  coun- 
try reached  an  all  time  peak  in  member- 
ship—16,541,670  members.  If  the  800,- 
000  servicemen  whose  memberships  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  were  counted, 
the  total  membership  would  be  17,341,- 
670  persons.  The  Associated  Hospital 
Service  of  New  York  has  also  reached 
an  all  time  high  in  memberships,  the 
1,803,049  persons  on  its  rolls  in  January 
representing  an  increase  of  247,064  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Birth  Control  Setback 

In  February,  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Washington  granted  a  perma- 
nent injunction  barring  the  Postmaster 
General  from  delivering  the  "Report  on 
Contraceptive  Materials,"  published  by 
the  Consumers  Union.  The  injunction 
was  issued  by  Judge  T.  Alan  Golds- 
brough,  after  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  reversed  his  earlier  decision  upholding 
the  right  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
bar  the  report.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
had  found  that:  "Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  exclude  from  the  mails  properly 
prepared  information  intended  for  prop- 
erly qualified  people.  In  our  opinion,  the 


material  of  the  present  case  was  prepared 
in  the  manner  indicated  and  was  proper 
in  character."  Legal  action  to  free  its 
report — which  rates  contraceptive  ma- 
terials as  to  reliability  and  safety — was 
begun  by  the  Consumers  Union  back  in 
1941,  when  the  Postmaster  General 
banned  it  on  the  basis  of  a  seventy-year- 
old  statute. 


Veterans 


In  an  effort  to  find  out  what 
Cleveland  industry  plans  to  do  for  the 
returning  veteran,  two  groups  affiliated 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce — the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association  and  the 
Personnel  Association — have  been  mak- 
ing a  systematic  canvass  of  major  indus- 
tries. Tabulated  returns  from  forty-nine 
plants  employing  95,000  people — about  35 
percent  of  Cleveland's  industrial  workers 
— show  that  of  the  27,000  employes  who 
have  left  to  join  the  armed  services,  5  per- 
cent have  already  returned.  Nearly  every 
plant  has  assigned  major  responsibility 
for  formulating  policies  in  regard  to  vet- 
erans, to  some  one  person,  usually  a  person- 
nel officer,  and  is  making  an  inventory 
and  analysis  of  the  jobs  formerly  held 
by  them.  A  number  of  plants  are  pre- 
paring tables  of  equivalent  positions  that 
would  be  suitable,  but  only  about  one 
third  are  as  yet  definitely  "pegging"  jobs 
for  former  employes  with  reemployment 
rights.  The  great  majority  of  plants, 
however,  are  giving  employment  prefer- 
ence to  former  servicemen,  regardless  of 
their  legal  reemployment  rights.  The 
large  number  of  plants  -that  have  made 
special  surveys  to  determine  positions 
that  could  be  filled  by  disabled  veterans, 
indicates  that  Cleveland  industry  will  go 
to  great  lengths  to  reemploy  former  em- 
ployes who  have  suffered  service  dis- 
abilities. The  returns  show  that  employers 
believe  special  interviewers  will  be  neces- 
sary for  veterans.  More  than  half  the 
plants  plan  to  place  returned  servicemen 
according  to  their  individual  skills  rather 
than  by  automatic  restriction  to  their 
former  jobs.  Policies  are  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  women  as  well  as  men. 

For  Reference 

Award  for  the  "outstanding  book 
for  parents"  in  1944  was  given  by 
Parents'  Magazine  to  George  K.  Pratt, 
M.D.,  for  his  book,  "Soldier  to  Civilian," 
published  by  Whittlesey  House.  Con- 
sidered a  "very  readable  discussion"  of 
the  emotional  problems  of  servicemen  and 
their  families,  special  mention  was  made 
of  the  final  chapter  on  "psychiatric  dis- 
orders," as  a  useful  guide  to  laymen  "in 
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recognizing    signs    of    need     for    expert 
help." 

An  up-to-date  reading  list  on  "Rehabili- 
tation of  Neuropsychiatric  Veterans"  is 
available  from  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10.  Subject  matter  is 
classified  under  the  headings:  "General," 
"Community  Organization,"  and  "The 
Family." 

War  Shocked  Cases 

Members  of  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  police  force  have  received  special 
instruction  in  handling  war-shocked  vet- 
erans as  part  of  the  department's  annual 
police  training  school.  Said  to  be  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the 
course  consisted  of  six  lectures  by  Lt.  Col. 
Nicholas  Michael,  chief  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  section  at  Northington  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Material  covered  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  police  officer's  re- 
sponsibility in  handling  such  cases. 

Guidance  Centers 

Arrangements  by  which  fifty  uni- 
versities and  educational  institutions  will 
serve  as  guidance  centers  for  returning 
servicemen  were  announced  last  month  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  Designed  primarily 
for  disabled  veterans  who  are  to  receive 
specialized  vocational  training,  the  faci- 
lities will  also  be  available,  on  request, 
to  any  veteran  wishing  advice  in  using 
educational  assistance  available  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Each  center  will 
provide  vocational  experts,  psychologists, 
and  doctors  who  will  give  tests  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  serviceman's  oc- 
cupational potentialities. 

Counsel  and  Credit 

The  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion is  supplying  the  15,000  banks  of .  the 
country  with  advice  and  information 
needed  in  developing  consultation  and 
credit  service  for  returning  veterans.  In 
Bulletin  No.  1 ,  issued  by  the  association's 
committee  on  service  to  veterans,  W. 
Randolph  Burgess,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, points  out  that  "many  veterans 
will  leave  the  service  with  comparatively 
large  checks,"  and  that  "with  this  back- 
log of  savings"  and  "the  prospect  of 
generous  help  from  the  government  .  .  . 
millions  .  .  .  will  want  to  satisfy  ambi- 
tions for  a  farm  and  a  home  and  the  pride 
of  proprietorship  in  a  business  they  can 
call  their  own."  Warning  not  only 
against  unscrupulous  people  who  will  try 
to  take  the  veteran  "for  a  ride,"  but  also 
against  honest  men,  whose  proposals  ex- 
pert examination  will  show  to  be  "of 
little  value,"  Mr.  Burgess  points  out  that 


"in  many  instances  the  best  service  a  bank 
can  perform  for  a  veteran  is  to  dissuade 
him  from  buying  an  abandoned  farm, 
or  from  buying  a  business  until  he  knows 
how  to  operate  it." 

The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Small  Loan  Companies  has  been  holding 
conferences  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  state  to  "help  bring  about  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  functions  which  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  civic  and  vet- 
erans' agencies  must  perform  during  these 
war  years  and  in  the  postwar  period." 
Copies  of  the  proceedings  are  available 
from  Thomas  L.  Cotton,  Director  of 
Social  Research,  at  the  association's  main 
office,  60  East  42  Street,  New  York  17. 

Thirty-Day  Furloughs 

Writing  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  March  1945,  Admiral  William 
H.  Standley,  U.S.N.,  former  chief  of 
naval  operations,  suggests  an  immediate 
thirty-day  furlough  for  servicemen  re- 
turning from  foreign  service  to  await 
discharge.  Pointing  out  that  "the  me- 
chanics of  issuing  final  discharges"  can- 
not be  hurried,  Admiral  Standley  feels 
that  an  immediate  furlough  would  give 
the  veteran  a  chance  to  renew  contact 
with  his  family,  friends,  former  employer, 
and  make  much  easier  his  final  adjust- 
ment to  civilian  life.  He  recommends  that 
Congress  pass  *  legislation  making  this 
policy  mandatory. 


Employment 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  just  completed  a  study  of  union-em- 
ployer contracts  covering  some  8,000,000 
workers,  and  found  that  they  included 
guaranteed  wage  or  employment  clauses 
covering  only  about  42,500  workers. 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  order  to 
War  Mobilization  Director  Byrnes  to 
make  a  study  of  guaranteed  wages,  and 
current  emphasis  by  union  leaders  on  this 
form  of  security,  underscore  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  BLS  findings. 

Out  of  42,500  workers  now  covered  by 
wage  or  job  guarantees,  the  BLS  reports 
that  nearly  30,000  are  in  the  consumers' 
goods,  service,  and  distributive  industries, 
employed  by  concerns  with  relatively 
small  payrolls. 

The  BLS  states  that  some  of  the  guar- 
antee plans  are  limited:  "Some  restrict 
the  guarantees  to  particular  groups  of 
workers;  some  provide  less  than  a  year's 
guaranteed  employment;  some  permit  the 
employer  to  cancel  or  reduce  the  guaran- 
tee under  specified  circumstances.  None 
of  them  provides  guarantees  of  employ- 
ment for  prolonged  periods  of  time,  since 
they  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  dura- 


tion of  the  contracts,  most  of  which  are 
in  effect  for  only  one  year." 

Negroes  in  Government 

Negroes  have  made  "tremendous 
gains  in  federal  employment  during  the 
war,"  according  to  an  interim  report  re- 
cently published  in  mimeographed  form 
by  the  division  of  review  and  analysis  of 
the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices.  The  report  points  out  a  num- 
ber of  factors  which  may  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Negro  as  a  government  em- 
ploye after  the  war.  The  report  is  based 
on  employment  statistics  from  fifty-seven 
government  agencies  and  departments, 
with  a  total  personnel  of  2,295,614,  as 
of  March  31,  1944.  With  a  sampling  that 
represents  85  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  full  time  government  employes  reported 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
same  date,  the  study  is  considered  the 
most  comprehensive  and  accurate  survey 
to  date  of  Negro  employment  in  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Negroes  made  up  11.9  percent  of  all 
federal  employes  in  the  fifty-seven  gov- 
ernment agencies — 19.2  percent  of  those 
in  departmental  service,  and  11.2  percent 
of  the  field  service.  The  report  points 
out,  however,  that  major  gains  have  been 
in  navy  shipyards  and  army  munition 
depots,  arsenals  and  air  fields.  This  means 
that  a  disproportionate  number  of  Negroes 
are  "unclassified,"  and  thus  are  in  that 
part  of  federal  service  which  will  be  most 
drastically  curtailed  after  the  war. 

The  greatest  occupational,  as  well  as 
numerical,  gains  were  made  in  the  war 
agencies.  "However,  many  of  the  war 
agencies  will  be  abolished  after  the  war 
and  others  will  be  sharply  reduced  in  size. 
This  suggests  that  the  postwar  classifica- 
tion picture  of  Negro  federal  employes 
•as  a  whole  will  not  be  as  bright  as  it  is 
now." 

The  report  shows  that  Negroes,  in 
comparison  with  all  workers,  are  dispro- 
portionately concentrated  in  crafts,  pro- 
tective and  custodial  positions;  and  in  the 
lower  grades  of  each  classification.  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  findings  show  some 
discrimination  against  the  Negro ;  but 
they  also  reflect  comparative  educational 
levels." 

Student  Employment 

A  study  of  part  time  employment 
of  high  school  students  under  school  super- 
vision, as  it  has  been  developed  in  war 
industry  centers,  is  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  The 
study  will  be  made  by  Harold  J.  Dillon, 
on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  from 
his  post  as  supervisor  of  work  adjustment 
in  the  bureau  of  youth  services,  Connecti- 
cut State  Department  of  Education.  An 
advisory  committee  for  the  study  includes 
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representatives  of  industry,  labor,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  psychiatric  services. 
Gertrude  Folks  Zimand,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
points  out  that  where  these  plans  have 
been  in  operation,  school  leaving  has  been 
reduced,  and  students  are  reported  to  have 
received  far  better  training  and  experience 
than  in  communities  where  students  have 
had  to  find  after-school  and  weekend  jobs 
for  themselves.  Following  California's 
experience  with  the  work-study  programs, 
the  California  Teachers  Association  is 
recommending  that  they  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 
The  study  will  cover  representative 
programs  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  will  bring  together  information 
from  schools,  employers,  labor,  and  stu- 
dents as  to  the  educational  and  vocational 
value  of  the  job-study  experience. 

Child  Labor 

The  need  for  action  now  to  pro- 
hibit employment  of  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  intrastate  employ- 
ment is  urged  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  in  a  new  publication, 
"The  Case  for  Sixteen  Year  Employment 
Laws."  The  pamphlet  summarizes  cur- 
rent laws,  and  shows  how,  after  the  war, 
cheap  child  labor  may  compete  with  the 
employment  of  adults.  It  is  available 
without  charge  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations campaigning  now  for  postwar 
limitations  on  child  labor. 

The  New  York  legislature  recently 
enacted  the  Brook-Coudert  bill,  limiting 
the  hours  of  employment  for  young  peo- 
ple in  after-school  jobs.  Those  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age  may  not  work 
more  than  four  hours  on  any  school  day; 
more  than  twenty-eight  hours  in  any 
week  when  school  is  in  session ;  more  than 
eight  hours  on  any  day  when  school  is 
not  in  session ;  more  than  six  days  in  any 
week.  The  last  two  provisions  apply  also 
to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
but  this  younger  group  may  not  be  em- 
ployed more  than  three  hours  on  any 
school  day,  nor  more  than  twenty-three 
hours  in  any  when  school  is  in  session. 
Agricultural  and  domestic  work,  and  the 
sale  of  newspapers  are  exempt. 


Bills  raising  the  age  of  employment 
for  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are 
pending  in  California,  Texas,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan. 

Georgia  recently  enacted  a  law  raising 
the  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  A  similar  bill 
is  pending  in  North  Carolina. 

Women  Workers 

A  survey  of  the  policies  and  plans 
of  304  war  plants  in  regard  to  layoffs  or 
postwar  employment  of  women  is  reported 
by  the  Division  of  Women,  Child  Labor 
and  Minimum  Wage  of  the  New  York ' 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  survey 
showed  that  about  half  the  plants  have 
not  formulated  definite  plans  or  policies. 
About  half  anticipated  no  significant 
change  in  the  employment  of  women  after 
the  war.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  executives 
interviewed  definitely  plan  for  a  drastic 
cut  in  women's  employment.  The  sam- 
pling covered  75,000  women  workers. 
One  fifth  of  these  were  in  plants  which 
always  have  had  a  high  proportion  of 
women  on  the  payrolls,  and  these  plants 
expect  no  significant  replacement  of 
women  by  men  in  the  change-over  to 
peacetime  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
40  percent  of  the  women  included  in  the 
survey  are  in  plants  that  expect  to  re- 
place women  workers  by  men  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  even  where  the  women  have 
proved  their  ability  during  the  war.  A 
majority  of  these  firms  are  in  munitions 
industries. 

In  Print 

"Toward  a  New  Day,"  the  post- 
war program  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  (CIO),  is  available  in  pamphlet 
form  from  the  union,  15  Union  Square, 
New  York  3,  price  15  cents.  .  .  .  "Sta- 
bilizing the  Construction  Industry,"  by 
Miles  L.  Colean,  is  issued  as  Planning 
Pamphlet  No.  41  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  800  21st  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  Price  25  cents.  .  .  .  The 
proceedings  of  the  1944  Silver  Bay  In- 
dustrial Conference  are  now  available  in 
a  160-page  paperbound  book.  Price,  $1.00 
from  the  conference,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 


Education 


"An  old  store  would  do  well  for  your 
purposes,"  says  "You  and  Your  Neighbor- 
hood," a  "primer"  on  community  planning 
recently  published  by  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass  Incorporated  (230  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.).  Written  by  the 
well-known  architect.-.  O-car  Stonorov  and 
I,oui>  I.  Kahn,  this  delightfully  illustrated 
booklet  suggests  easy  steps  to  be  followed 
in  organizing  a  neighborhood  planning 
council.  It  is  the  second  such  contribution 
put  out  by  this  firm  in  the  cause  of 
citizens'  participation  in  city  planning. 


"Can  the  Schools  Really  Teach 
the  G.I.  Way?"  is  the  question  explored 
by  Edgar  Dale  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
News  Letter  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Dale  has  visited  hundreds  of 
classrooms  on  seven  different  air  fields, 
and  worked  on  teaching-films  for  the  air 
forces  in  Hollywood.  He  wrote  the  army 
manual  on  "Teaching  Methods  for  In- 
structors of  Flexible  Gunnery."  Mr.  Dale 
defines  six  major  points  in  G.I.  teaching: 
the  selection,  training,  and  prestige  of  the 
teachers;  constant  checking  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  taught,  with  constant  revision  ; 
the  wide  variety  of  teaching  tools,  includ- 
ing films  and  filmstrips,  posters,  working 
models,  and  so  on;  excellent  use  of  edu- 
cational specialists;  a  genuine  attempt  to 
help  the  student  see  the  goals  of  his  study 
and  training ;  small  classes  with  individu- 
alized instruction:  "I  recall  one  class  on 
the  machine  gun  in  which  the  head  in- 
structor and  three  assistants  taught  thirty- 
two  students." 

The  author  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  "G.I.  way"  was  developed  by  school 
people.  "If  they  were  smart  enough  to 
adapt  their  principles  for  G.I.  teaching, 
they  ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  re-adapt 
their  discoveries  for  civilian  use."  How- 
ever, "It  will  cost  more  money.  It  will 
require  -better  trained  teachers.  It  will 
require  a  richer  variety  of  teaching  mate- 
rials. It  will  require  a  reorganized  cur- 
riculum. But  it  will  be  worth  the  cost, 
since  it  will  provide  an  intelligent,  truly 
literate,  community-centered  citizenry." 

Citizenship  Week 

The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  reorganized  its  standing  commit- 
tee on  citizenship,  and  this  committee  is 
cooperating  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  plans  for  citizenship  week, 
which  will  be  observed  this  year  the  third 
week  in  May.  A  72-page  pamphlet,  "Cit- 
izenship Program  Aids,"  has  been  pre- 
pared, with  selections  on  Americanism  in 
prose  and  verse,  quotations  from  foreign- 
born  American  citizens,  and  sample  pro- 
grams. Price  15  cents,  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington. 

Compulsory  Training 

A  declaration  opposing  enactment 
of  compulsory  peacetime  military  training 
legislation  at  this  time  was  adopted  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  conclusions  of  the  commission, 
with  a  supporting  argument,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  commission  last  month 
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William  J.  Ellis 

The  public  welfare  field  lost  one  of  its 
leading  figures  last  month  when  Wil- 
liam J.  Ellis,  New  Jersey's  State  Com- 
missioner of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
died  after  a  short  illness. 

Commissioner  EHis's  work  was  known 
fur  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
state.  In  1929,  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Prague.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped at  President  Hoover's  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  1930, 


and  was  New  Jersey  delegate  to  the 
1940  White  House  Conference  called 
by  President  Roosevelt.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Officials  and  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association. 

Mr.  Ellis  first  joined  the  New  Jersey 
department  as  psychologist  back  in 
1919.  Later,  he  assisted  in  reorganizing 
vocational  training  ut  the  state  reforma- 
tory at  Railway.  Among  his  outstanding 
achievements  as  commissioner  was  his 
establishment  of  a  classification  system 
for  the  state's  institutions,  and  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  program 
for  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill. 

Something  of  what  Bill  Ellis  meant 
to  the  state  of  New  Jersey  was  indicated 
in  a  statement  issued  last  month  by 
Gov.  Walter  Edge,  which  said,  in  part: 
"Always  progressive,  Commissioner 
Ellis  devoted  his  life  to  the  constant 
improvement  of  penal  and  hospital 
administration,  child  welfare,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  parolees."  And  some- 
thing of  what  he  meant  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole  was  expressed  by  Edith  Abbott 
of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  wrote:  "The  state  of  public  welfare 
in  this  country  will  be  less  hopeful  and 
less  secure  without  the  commissioner's 
firm  confidence  in  the  higher  ideals 
that  we  should  all  have." 


("Compulsory  Peacetime  Military  Train- 
ing," price  10  cents  from  the  commission, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 6).  In  a  brief  summary  section,  the 
report  states:  "We  continue  to  oppose  a 
system  of  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  until  such  time  as  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  can  be  assured  in  no  other  way.  As 
citizens  we  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
a  compulsory  military  training  law  is,  at 
this  particular  moment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  planning  of  the  peace, 
both  unnecessary  and  potentially  danger- 
ous to  our  national  security.  As  educators 
we  are  convinced  that  the  incidental  edu- 
cational results  claimed  for  compulsory 
military  service  would  be  of  limited  value 
and  short  duration,  and  that  better  and 
more  lasting  results  can  be  secured  more 
cheaply,  effectively  and  safely  by  other 
means  that  are  readily  available." 

Writing  in  School  and  Society  last 
month,  Edward  V.  Stanford,  Rector  of 
Augustinian  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
argues  against  the  enactment  of  "peace- 
time conscription"  at  the  present  time, 
though  he  holds  that  "we  shall  have  to 
maintain  a  large  army  and  navy  with  ade- 
quate reserves  for  many  years  to  come, 
not  only  to  help  safeguard  the  peace  under 
whatever  international  organization  may 
be  adopted,  but  also  for  our  national 
security."  He  presents  his  argument 
against  peacetime  conscription  under  three 
headings:  "It  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
morale  of  our  youth;  it  will  be  detrimen- 


tal to  the  religion  and  morals  of  our 
youth;  it  will  be  detrimental  to  our  demo- 
cratic and  social  institutions." 

Films  as  Teachers 

Interesting  preliminary  experi- 
ments with  films  especially  designed  to 
teach  illiterates  to  read,  and  to  teach  the 
basic  facts  of  personal  health,  are  reported 
by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  The  films  were  prepared 
by  the  Office,  in  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional specialists  from  the  other  Americas 
and  the  Disney  Studios  in  Hollywood. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  with 
groups  of  adult  illiterates  in  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Ecuador,  and  in  Spanish-speak- 
ing localities  of  the  southwestern  United . 
States.  In  the  instruction  and  testing,  film- 
taught  groups  of  illiterates  were  matched 
with  teacher-instructed  groups  for  pur- 
poses of  checking  results.  The  tests  indi- 
i-ated  that  illiterate  adults  could  recognize 
words  presented  on  the  screen  and  trans- 
fer their  recognition  to  the  printed  page, 
that  they  could  learn  health  facts  in  the 
same  way,  and  "that  films  provide  an  ex- 
cellent incentive  to  the  learning  process." 
But  the  results  of  the  tests  also  showed 
that  films  cannot  replace  personal  instruc- 
tion, and  that  "for  the  quickest  and  best 
educational  results"  films  should  be  used 
as  teacher  aids  in  conjunction  with  film 
strips,  flash  cards,  and  printed  materials. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  a  new 
series  of  films  is  being  planned,  providing 
longer  periods  of  instruction.  Films  to 


teach  literacy  will  be  correlated  with  films 
which  show  the  benefits  of  literacy,  health 
films,  practical  agricultural  and  scientific 
films,  and  others. 

Postwar  Education 

United  Nations  plans  for  postwar 
education  are  reviewed  by  C.  Mildred 
Thompson  of  Vassar,  appointed  last  year 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  in 
London,  as  one  of  the  March  Foreign 
Policy  Reports  (price  25  cents,  from  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  22  East  38 
Street,  New  York  16).  Among  the  major, 
problems  of  postwar  education,  as  the 
conference  defined  them,  are  those  of  pro- 
viding textbooks  and  school  equipment, 
restocking  libraries  and  restoring  library 
facilities,  rebuilding  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries "the  whole  structure  of  scientific 
study  .  .  .  from  the  ground  up,  both  in 
personnel  and  material  equipment,"  de- 
veloping visual  aids  to  education,  coor- 
dinating educational  efforts,  and  provid- 
ing both  teaching  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

Thirteen  governments  have  expressed 
opinions  favorable  to  the  draft  constitu- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  Organization 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Reconstruc- 
tion, suggested  by  the  conference  to  deal 
internationally  with  these  and  related 
postwar  problems.  Miss  Thompson  points 
out  that  the  swift  movement  of  events  in 
Europe,  and  also  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  "may  affect  the  place  of  an  edu- 
cational organization  in  the  total  plan  far 
United  Nations  security." 

Summer  School 

As  a,  link  in  "more  intimate  cul- 
tural relations,"  the  Escuela  Universitaria 
de  Bellas  Artes  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
will  again  offer  summer  classes  in  fine 
arts,  Spanish,  weaving,  lithography,  and 
ceramics,  and  a  chance  for  community 
contacts  in  an  ancient  and  historic  town 
to  vacationists  from  this  country  and  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  The  studios 
and  workshops  are  housed  in  the  remod- 
eled ex-convent  of  Las  Monjas,  given  by 
the  Mexican  government.  Students  may 
live  at  the  Rancho  Bellas.  Artes,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Escuela,  or  at  a  hotel 
or  boarding  house  in  the  town.  Details 
from  Stirling  Dickinson,  associate  direc- 
tor, 1500  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  10. 

In  Print 

Volume  IV  of  the  Sarah  Lawrence 
Studies,  1945,  is  "A  Selection  of  Studies 
by  Undergraduates."  Representing  a  wide 
range  of  learning  over  the  four  college 
years,  the  collection  is  a  stimulating  ex- 
hibit of  the  results  of  a  vital  educational 
program.  From  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The  Regents  Plan 
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for  Postwai  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  submitted  to  the  governor  and 
the  legislature  about  a  year  ago,  is  now 
available  in  pamphlet  form.  It  includes 
much  material  of  wide  general  interest. 
From  the  State  Education  Department, 
Albany. 


Professional 


The  George  Warren  Brown  De- 
partment of  Social  Work  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  will  become  a 
school  within  the  framework  of  that  uni- 
versity on  July  1.  Coincident  with  this 
announcement  is  the  further  word  that 
the  dean  of  the  school  will  be  Benjamin 
E.  Youngdahl.  The  step  upward  in  uni- 
versity status  for  the  social  work  cur- 
riculum is  the  culmination  of  twenty 
years  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  who  has  directed  the  work  of 
the  department  since  its  beginning  in 
1925.  Mr.  Bruno  will  retire  when  the 
new  dean  takes  over. 

Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  George  Warren  Brown 
Department  of  Social  Work  since  1939, 
with  teaching  and  some  administrative 
duties.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  on 
leave  of  absence  and  is  in  France  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  He  expects  to  return  to 
this  country  about  midsummer,  and  plans 
to  take  over  new  duties  on  September  1. 

For  Vermont 

The  first  seeds  of  a  future  school 
of  social  work  in  the  state  of  Vermont 
were  planted  in  January,  at  a  meeting  in 
Burlington  of  the  publicity  and  education 
committee  of  the  Vermont  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  together  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  conference  and 
many  heads  of  social  agencies  in  the  state. 
Dorothy  Book,  dean  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege School  of  Social  Work,  reviewed 
some  of  the  problems  of  starting  the 
Boston  school.  The  committee  also  met 
with  representatives  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  to  discuss  possibilities  of  financ- 
ing and  faculty  for  a  school. 

Conference  Cancellations 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation has  canceled  its  1945  meeting, 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  June  13-15 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Necessary  business  will 
be  transacted  at  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  executive  committee,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  man- 
aging director. 

The  National  Probation  Association 
will  not  hold  a  meeting  this  year.  Its  con- 
ference was  to  have  been  in  Milwaukee 
in  May,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 


Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  asso- 
ciation plans  to  get  out  a  yearbook  con- 
taining the  papers  which  might  have  been 
given. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  voted  to  call  off  its 
1945  conference. 

The  Tennessee  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  planning  regional  meetings  to 
take  the  place  of  its  annual  meeting,  which 
has  been  canceled. 

Program  for  Action 

At  a  conference  of  the  national 
social  service  division  of  the  United  Of- 
fice and  Professional  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  held  in  New  York  in  late  Janu- 
ary, a  program  was  drawn  up  for  the 
union  in  social  work.  According  to  a  re- 
port in  Welfare  in  Action,  the  division's 
monthly  publication,  the  program  covers 
three  needs:  for  increased  social  services 
and  legislation;  for  an  adequate  national 
salary  policy;  for  building  the  union. 

Extended  Curriculum 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  ex- 
tend the  social  work  curriculum  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  according  to  an- 
nouncement from  the  university  telling  of 
three  future  emphases:  broad  professional 
education;  education  for  the  needs  of  the 
state  and  the  country;  analysis  of  social 
problems  and  the  methods  by  which  these 
problems  may  be  corrected  or  eliminated. 
The  announcement  was  based  on  a  paper 
prepared  by  Helen  I.  Clarke,  associate 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  university, 
which  described  plans  for  an  under- 
graduate social  work  major  through  a 
correlation  of  courses.  Under  the  plan  for 
undergraduates,  the  first  two  years  of 
study  will  be  devoted  to  basic  require- 
ments, and  the  last  two  built  around  the 
social  sciences,  with  opportunities  for 
field  work  in  the  senior  year. 

British  Welfare 

Although  differing  in  form  and 
content  from  our  own  "Social  Work 
Year  Book,"  the  recent  British  "Health 
and  Social  Welfare,  1944-45"  is  intended 
to  serve  the  same  comprehensive  reference 
purposes.  In  addition  to  sections  sum- 
marizing current  facts  and  trends  in  pub- 
lic health  and  public  welfare  in  the 
British  Isles  and  the  colonies,  significant 
committee  reports,  policy  statements  of 
the  several  ministries  of  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  programs  of  important  national 
agencies  are  summarized  and  documented 
under  appropriate  headings.  Also  included 
is  a  directory  of  "organizations  interested 
in  health  and  social  welfare,"  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  books,  periodicals  and  films,  and 
a  British  "who's  who  in  health  and  social 
welfare."  Published  by  the  Todd  Pub- 


lishing Company,  7  Park  Lane,  London 
W.  1,  England. 

In  Print 

Experiments  in  group  therapy  un- 
dertaken by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guard- 
ians and  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  are  reviewed  in  a  pamphlet 
containing  selected  papers  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Group  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. From  the  assocition,  228  East  19 
Street,  New  York  3.  Brochure  No.  6, 
published  by  the  same  association,  reprints 
four  articles  dealing  with  levels  and  ap- 
plications of  group  therapy.  .  .  .  Under 
the  title,  "Studies  in  Spiritual  Therapy," 
the  Lutheran  Welfare  Conference  of 
America,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  reprints  the  proceedings  of  six 
1944  regional  meetings.  Family  welfare, 
child  welfare,  geriatrics,  hospitalization, 
coordination  are  among  the  subjects 
covered.  .  .  .  Two  pamphlets  recently 
published  by  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America,  122  East  22  Street, 
New  York  10,  are:  "Symptoms  of  Per- 
sonality Disorder,"  prepared  for  use  by 
the  medical  field  agents  of  selective  ser- 
vice boards  by  S.  Mouchly  Small,  M.D., 
price  60  cents;  "Fee  Charging  in  Family 
Agencies,"  containing  three  papers  de- 
signed for  casework  agencies  considering 
the  inauguration  of  fee  charging  services; 
price  30  cents.  .  .  .  Three  papers  defining 
the  role  of  "Functional  Casework  in  a 
Medical  Setting"  comprise  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work,  2410  Pine  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 3 ;  price  50  cents. 


People  and  Things 


Last  month,  at  a  dinner  in  New 
York  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  launched  a  campaign  for 
funds  to  expand  its  program  for  social 
improvement  in  the  South.  In  addition 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  speakers  were  Frank  P. 
Graham,  president  of -the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Homer  P.  Rainey,  for- 
mer president  of  the  University  of  Texas ; 
Roscoe  Dunjee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Black  Dispatch;  and  Dr.  Clark  H. 
Foreman,  the  organization's  president. 
Dorothy  Parker,  well-known  author,  pre- 
sided. 

A  common  theme  ran  through  all  the 
addresses — that  because  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  each  section,  North  and  South 
must  join  together  to  spread  democratic 
freedoms  and  improve  economic  conditions 
in  the  South.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  particularly 
stressed  the  necessity  for  equalizing  op- 
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portunities  for  education  throughout  the 
country,  for,  "only  that  way  can  we  lead 
the  country  into  an  organization  that  will 
work  for  peace  and  security,  and  the 
world  into  the  kind  of  place  where  every- 
one will  have  a  chance  for  a  decent  life." 

Dr.  Rainey  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  education,  blaming  ^  the 
South's  present  predicament  as  "the  na- 
tion's No.  I  problem"  on  an  inferiority 
complex  which,  he  said,  has  kept  it  from 
facing  responsibility  with  thought  and  in- 
telligence. All  the  speakers,  however, 
bore  witness  to  the  growth  of  a  new 
progressivism  in  the  South,  which  is  in- 
cluding Negro  and  white  in  its  hopes  for 
the  future. 

During  the  evening,  announcement  was 
made  of  some  $30,000  in  new  donations 
to  the  conference.  The  money,  along  with 
whatever  future  contributions  may  be  ob- 
tained, will  be  used  to  carry  on  the  or- 
ganization's work  from  its  offices  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  to 
open  up  offices  in  at  least  two  other  states 
— South  Carolina  and  Texas.  Since  its 
.  formation,  following  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council's  report  on  the  South  in 
1938,  the  conference  has  promoted  educa- 
tional campaigns  for  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax,  the  elimination  of  freight  rate 
differentials,  and  other  discriminations 
against  southern  industry,  the  protection 
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Develop  the  writing  habit  under  the 
personal  direction  of  an  experiencd 
writer  or  editor. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  a  private 
school  completely  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  successful  editors  and  writ- 
ers, offers  a  series  of  fascinating  as- 
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and  keep  you  writing.  They  are  sent 
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of  the  rights  of  labor  and  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious minorities ;  extension  of  federal  aid 
to  farmers  and  to  education;  and  other 
measures  to  help  development  of  the 
South. 

Job  Changes 

Still  looting  top  personnel  from 
social  work's  draining  supply,  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration has  bagged  two  more  prizes: 
Cora  Kasius,  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
district  supervisor  for  the  Community 
Service  Society  in  New  York  and  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  soon  to  go  abroad  as 
UNRRA  welfare  liaison  officer  for  Hol- 
land ;  and  Gay  Shepperson  who  has  been 
granted  leave  from  her  position  as  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  to  become  chief  of  the  program 
and  planning  branch  of  UNRRA's  wel- 
fare division. 

Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  commissioner 
of  immigration  and  naturalization,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt last  month  as  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
has  given  Harriett  M.  Bartlett  a  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  executive  secretary  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Schools  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
'  ers,  which  is  preparing  a  study  on  the 
teaching  of  social  and  environmental  fac- 
tors in  medicine.  Miss  Bartlett's  head- 
quarters will  remain  at  the  hospital. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  Mary  Sydney 
Branch  joined  the  staff  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  as 
consultant  of  pre-professional  education. 
Miss  Branch  was  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  at  the  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Ruth  Lauder  has  left  her  position  as 
publicity  director  for  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  Springfield, 
111.  The  vacancy  she  left  in  Chicago  is 
being  filled  by  Kathryn  Byrne. 

Robert  Huse  is  succeeding  Max  Stern 
as  director  of  the  informational  service  of 
the  Social  Security  Board.  Mr.  Stern  is 
now  chief  of  information  for  the  bureau 
of  reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  headquarters  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Lena  V.  Ovesen,  who  seems  to  run  to 
double  jobs,  is  now  directing  two  major 
services  for  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City:  the  social  service  exchange 
and  the  information  bureau.  Miss  Ovesen 
u  .is  formerly  executive  secretary  for  two 
neighborhood  councils  affiliated  with  the 


Welfare  Council  —  the  Yoi  kville  Civic 
Council  and  the  Sara  Clapp  Midtown 
Council.  In  her  new  positions  she  suc- 
ceeds Sarah  E.  Marshall,  who  has  gone 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Labor  War  Chest 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  Union  Labor 
Service  Bureau. 

In  Memoriam 

The  stage  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York,  usually  the  setting  for  a 
symphony  orchestra,  held  a  very  different 
scene  on  the  afternoon  of  March  13. 
Against  a  black  velvet  backdrop  rose  huge 
ferns  holding  bunches  of  pale  yellow 
mimosa.  Beside  them  were  an  unopened 
piano,  two  short  rows  of  chairs,  a  large 
candelabra,  a  memorial  candle — surround- 
ed by  flower  pots  of  chrysanthemums  and 
mimosa.  And  in  the  right-hand  corner, 
Henrietta  Szold  looked  out  of  a  lifelike 
photograph  at  an  audience  that  came  to 
honor  her.  The  composition  had  caught 
the  simple,  dignified,  and  inspiring  strains 
of  her  life.  From  the  background  came  the 
overtones  of  choir  and  organ. 

In  conducting  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  David  de  Sola  Pool  called  on 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Finkelstein  for  prayer;  Dr. 
Mordecai  M.  Kaplan  to  read  from  the 
Bible;  Miss  Szold's  sister,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Levin,  to  light  the  kindling  taper;  and 
thence  upon  eight  others,  beginning  with 
a  twelve-year  old  youngster,  to  light  the 
eight  candles,  each  representing  one  of 
Miss  Szold's  special  interests. 

Mayor  La  Guardia,  in  reverential 
tones,  told  how  knowing  Henrietta  Szold 
"even  for  a  moment  was  to  catch  the 
contagion  of  her  zeal  and  determination." 

Rabbi  Wise  emphasized  the  moral 
genius,  which  she  shared  with  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis — another  American 
who  perfectly  synthesized  American  fidel- 
ity and  Jewish  loyalty — and  summed  up 
her  whole  life  as  an  aliyah — an  ascent. 

One  of  the  last  Americans  to  see  M:-~ 
Szold,  Ira  Hirschmann,  related  his  en- 
counter with  her  at  a  hospital  in  Jeru- 
salem and  his  work  in  getting  refugees, 
chiefly  hunted  and  haunted  children,  out 
of  Europe  and  into  Palestine. 

Among  others  who  spoke  briefly  of 
Miss  Szold's  activities  were  Robert  Szold, 
a  member  of  the  family,  Paul  Kellogg, 
editor  of  Survey  Associates,  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein,  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  and  Dr. 
E.  M.  Bluestone,  and  Mrs.  Moses  P. 
Epstein. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ing that  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Had- 
assah,  the  women's  Zionist  organization 
in  Ameriqa,  will  establish  a  Henrietta 
Szold  Foundation  and  has  pledged  itself 
to  raise  $4,000,000  in  her  name  for  a 
hospital  ship  to  bring  back  wounded  serv- 
icemen. 


(In    ansviering    advertiiemtnti    please    mention    St/RVEY    MIDMONTHLY) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  OLD  AGE  COUN- 
SELOKS  by  Lillien  J.  Martin,  Ph.D.  Pub- 
lished as  a  memorial "  by  the  Old  Age 
Counseling  Center,  1019  Shreve  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco  8,  Calif. 

As  DR.  MARTIN  PUTS  IT,  IT'S  VERY 
simple.  In  fewer  than  a  hundred  pages — 
big  print  too — she  tells  how,  in  four  or 
five  office  visits,  an  unhappy,  laid-on-the- 
shelf  old  person  may  be  guided  into  under- 
Standing  of  his  own  problems  and  re- 
educated for  active  participation  in  com- 
munity and  industrial  life.  "Today,"  she 
says,  "old  age  counseling  with  the  aim  of 
saving  aged  clients  from  frustration,  dis- 
content, and  despair,  has  passed  the  point 
of  experimentation.  It  has  established  a 
well-developed  technique,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  tested  at  every  point  to 
prove  their  value  for  practical  living. 

For  fourteen  years  Dr.  Martin,  a 
doughty  soul  if  ever  there  was  one,  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Old  Age  Counsel- 
ing Center  which  she  herself  founded  in 
San  Francisco  in  1929.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1943,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  she  was  engaged  in  preparing  this 
handbook  as  a  means  of  making  available 
to  others  the  methods  which  she  had  used 
so  effectively  as  to  attract  national  atten- 
tion to  her  undertaking.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished without  change  or  amplification  as 
a  memorial  to  her,  and  is  offered  without 
charge  (address  the  center)  to  agencies 
and  individuals  concerned  with  old  age 
rehabilitation. 

According  to  the  "Martin  Method  of 
Old  Age  Counseling,"  as  it  is  named,  the 
counselor  first  determines  the  "reaction 
pattern"  of  the  client  and  "gives  needed 
corrective  mental  and  physical  therapy." 
The  next  steps  are  to  evolve  with  him  a 
"time  program"  and  to  examine  his  use  of 
money.  His  fourth  office  visit  is  designed 
"especially  to  establish  his  future  func- 
tioning; as  a  good  individual  and  a  happy 
efficient  citizen  .  .  .  with  valid  worthwhile 
goals  suited  to  his  individual  needs." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "Mar- 
tin Method"  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Martin 
achieved  the  results  that  she  and  her  as- 
sociates claim  for  it;  that  it  "swept  out 
the  cobwebs"  from  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  old  folk  and  gave  them  a  happy 
constructive  relationship  to  the  world 
around  them.  What  the  little  handbook 
omits  is  the  force  and  fire  of  Dr.  Martin's 
personality,  the  strength  of  her  convic- 
tion, the  power  of  her  drive.  Once  within 
the  orbit  of  her  zeal  —  and  you  just 
couldn't  fall  short  of  her  expectations. 

The  handbook  does  not  suggest  specific 
qualifications  for  counselors  beyond  "a 
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real  liking  for  old  people  and  a  belief  in 
their  rehabilitation."  Both  of  these  Dr. 
Martin  had  in  full  measure.  From  them 
she  built  the  sturdy  little  life-boat  which 
she  bravely  launched  into  the  sea  of  old 
age.  She  herself  picked  up  many  a  cast- 
away. If  her  little  book  helps  others  bring 
even  a  few  into  a  happy  haven,  it  will  be 
a  fitting  memorial  to  her  gallant  career. 
Ostcrvllle,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
IN  EDUCATION,  by  Anna  Y.  Reed. 
Cornell  University  Press.  $4.75. 

IN  1917  H.  G.  WELLS  SAID,  "WE  LIVE  IN 
the  end  and  the  beginning  of  an  age.  The 
forces  of  destruction  and  the  forces  of  con- 
struction are  traveling  side  by  side.  The 
old  education  is  dying,  the  new  is  still  un- 
born." Quoting  this  statement  as  even 
more  pertinent  today  than  it  was  in  1917, 
Anna  Y.  Reed  applies  it  to  the  present 
situation  of  all  education  and  all  social  in- 
stitutions, within  the  framework  of  which 
are  all  guidance  and  personnel  services. 
Pointing  out  that  educators  and  guidance 
workers  themselves  will  determine 
whether  the  organized  guidance  move- 
ments which  have  been  developing  for 
almost  half  a  century  "shall  pass  away 
with  the  dying  age  or  go  forward  with 
the  forces  of  construction  to  aid  in  build- 
ing the  new,"  the  author  ends  with  this 
challenge  a  volume  which  should  find  its 
place  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every 
educator  and  guidance  or  personnel 
worker. 

Only  a  person  with  a  remarkably  long, 
rich,  and  varied  background  of  experi- 
ence could  produce  a  volume  of  such  value 
to  everyone  interested  in  organized  guid- 
ance services.  For  graduate  students  in 
universities,  for  whom  it  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  text,  the  book  offers  a  compila- 
tion of  practical  information  not  available 
in  any  other  single  reference.  For  the 
many  other  readers  who  should  become 
acquainted  with  at  least  selected  sections 
of  its  500  pages,  this  volume  presents  an 
over-all  picture  of  past  and  present  guid- 
ance and  personnel  services  which  will 
help  them  to  orientate  their  own  work — 
be  it  teaching,  social  service,  psychology 
or  other  related  disciplines — to  a  vast  and 
complex  area  loosely  referred  to  as  "guid- 
ance," because  Anna  Reed  sees  the  inter- 
relationships of  all  education,  guidance, 
and  personnel  work  from  i  broad  perspec- 
tive. Through  her  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  these  activities,  she  demonstrates  that 
there  have  been  four  distinct  sectors  on 
the  advancing  guidance  "front" — the 
child  guidance  movement,  educational 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 
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guidance,  vocational  guidance,  and  the 
personnel  movement  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. Only  when  these  have  been  inte- 
grated or  at  least  coordinated  will  there 
be  "a  guidance  movement." 

The  book  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  guidance  in  this  country.  It 
describes  quite  fully  methods  for  gathering 
information  about  individuals  and  meth- 
ods of  utilizing  informational  data.  The 
joint  responsibilities  of  guidance  workers 
and  administrators  are  presented  in  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  guidance  services.  In 
the  two  final  chapters  entitled  "Retro- 
spect" and  "Prospect"  the  author  presents 
a  summary  statement  which  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  education  might 
well  read. 

Guidance  Counselor  ETHEL  KAWIN 

Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  III. 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK  1945, 
edited  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  $3.25. 

THIS    EIGHTH    BIENNIAL    ENCYCLOPEDIA 

of  organized  activities  in  the  social  work 
field — the  sixth  under  Mr.  Kurtz's  editor- 
ship— is  testimony  to  the  editor's  keenness 
of  perception  —  a  perception  which  has 
enabled  him  through  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter  to  put  into 
long  range  perspective  the  current  feverish 
activities  and  movements  in  the  social 
work  scene. 

The  result  is  not  only  an  invaluable 
reference  book  for  social  workers,  but  a 
volume  which  will  be  of  no  little  historical 
importance,  for  within  its  seventy-five 
topical  articles  is  a  record  of  the  social 
impact  of  the  war.  Wartime  problems, 
and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them, 
however,  are  not  the  chief  concerns  of 
the  articles,  but  are  presented  in  historical 
relationship  to  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Though  the  area  of  coverage  on  the 
whole  remains  the  same  in  the  present 
volume  as  in  the  1943  Year  Book,  em- 
phases are  somewhat  changed.  Some  of 
the  subjects  previously  presented  as  sep- 
arate topics  no  longer  have  a  place  in 
the  table  of  contents,  and  others  appear 
in  their  places.  Among  the  1943  topics 
not  given  full  article  status  in  1945  are 
Civic  arid  Fraternal  Organizations,  Ci- 
vilian War  Aid,  Community  Welfare 
Planning  in  Wartime.  Labor  Relations, 
Labor  Supply,  Social  Aspects  of  Selective 
Service,  and  others.  New.  topics  in  1945 
are  Camping,  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation, Interracial  and  Intercultural 
Activities,  and  Seamen's  Services.  A  few 
be  postpaid) 


topics,  dropped  in  1943  and  restored  in 
the  present  edition  are:  The  Aged,  Con- 
sumer Protection,  Occupational  Therapy, 
and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Wartime  paper  rations  pose  a  problem 
for  any  volume  of  this  type.  It  seems  a 
wise  decision,  that  the  editor  chose  to  drop 
the  usual  directory  of  state  agencies  to 
conserve  paper  for  meeting  demands  for 
a  larger  edition.  The  state  directory, 
however,  will  be  missed  as  a  useful  refer- 
ence resource.  And  this  reviewer,  for  one, 
is  grateful  that  the  directory  of  national 
agencies — this  time  containing  472  titles 
—is  still  included.  KATHRYN  CLOSE 

PATIENTS  HAVE  FAMILIES,  by  Henry  B. 
Richardson,    Commonwealth   Fund.    $3. 

"ONCE     THE     DOCTOR     GETS     INTO     THE 

habit  of  thinking  about  the  family,"  Dr. 
Richardson  says,  "he  inevitably  becomes 
clearer  in  his  concept  of  illness  even  in 
the  individual.  Many  apparently  un- 
related items  fall  into  place  like  the  pieces 
of  a  jig-saw  puzzle."  In  many  cases  of  ill- 
ness, he  says,  "the  family  equilibrium  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  matched  by 
a  coordinated  plan  of  treatment,  using 
medical  attention  in  combination  with  the 
resources  for  health  and  family  welfare  in 
hospital  and  community.  Only  when  this 
is  done  will  the  potentialities  be  com- 


ANNOUNCING: 

The  publication  of  a  monograph  for  use 
by  physicians,  psychiatrists,  psychothera- 
pists, social  workers,  clergymen,  patients 
and  relatives: 

ALCOHOLICS  ARE  SICK  PEOPLE 

by  Robert  V.  Stliger,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School;  Assistant  Visiting  Psychiatrist,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital;  Medical  Director,  Haarlem 
Lodge,  Catonsville,  Md. ;  Medical  Director,  The 
Farm  .for  Alcoholic  Patients,  Howard  County, 
Md.;  Executive  Director,  The  National  Commit- 
tee on  Alcohol  Hygiene,  Inc. 

and  Victoria  Cranford,  Psychotherapist  and  Ror- 
schach  Analyst,  Haarlem  Lodge,  Catonsville, 
Md. ;  The  Farm  for  Alccholic  Patients,  Howard 
County,  Md. 

edited  by: 

Harold  S.  Goodwin,  Day  City  Editor,  The  Balti- 
more  Sun,   Baltimore,   Md. 
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pletely  realized  for  treatment  and  for  the 
prevention  of  disease." 

The  book  is  based  on  a  family  study, 
a  "venture  in  cooperative  thinking"  by 
representatives  of  a  number  of  profes- 
sions, including  medicine,  psychiatry,  pub- 
lic health  nursing,  and  family  and  medical 
social  work.  Writing  in  non-technical 
language,  but  from  a  scientific  viewpoint, 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  director  of  the  study, 
carries  us  along  with  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  thinking  from  the  im- 
personal laboratory  approach  of  his  stu- 
dent days  to  the  effective  integration  of 
social,  psychiatric,  and  cultural  concepts 
with  medical  care  in  his  practice  today. 
Presenting  the  illustrative  material  from 
the  study  cases  in  a  convincing  manner, 
he  is  realistic  in  his  recommendations  re- 
garding methods  of  interprofessional  co- 
operation that  must  be  developed  if  fami- 
lies are  really  -to  be  treated  as  units  of 
medical  care.  He  shows  an  unusually 
sensitive  understanding  and  recognition 
of  the  specialized  contribution  of  his  asso- 
ciates, particularly  the  more  intangible 
services  of  psychiatrists  and  social  case 
workers. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
are  engaged  in  professional  services  con- 
nected with  illness.  Not  only  will  it  lead 
to  clearer  thinking  about  family  relation- 
ships and  illness  and  stimulate  effort  to- 
ward coordinated  medical  and  social  treat- 
ment, but  it  will  also  help  physicians, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  to  understand 
each  other  better  in  all  phases  of  their 
work.  HARRIETT  M.  BARTLETT 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

ONE  GOD:  The  Ways  We  Worship  Him, 
by  Florence  Mary  Fitch.  Lothrop.  $2. 

THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  IS  IMPORTANT  IF  FOR 

no  other  reason  than  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  at  this  time  of 
smoldering  prejudice  —  and  addressed  to 
children.  Its  simple,  unbiased  text,  made 
more  clear  by  a  really  distinguished  selec- 
tion of  pictures,  makes  one  hope  that  it 
will  find  a  wide  audience  amotiL:  both 
children  and  adults  who  may  be  puzzled 
about  the  way  their  neighbors  worship 
here  where  Freedom  of  Religion  is  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  ways  we  worship  our  One  God 
are  presented  chronologically:  the  Jewish 
way;  the  Catholic  way;  the  Protestant 
way.  Traditional  ceremonies,  sacraments, 
and  festivals  of  the  various  faiths  are 
shown  pictorially  and  their  significance  ex- 
plained in  a  text  which  warmly  reflects  the 
author's  background  in  philosophy  and 
Biblical  literature  as  teacher  of  religion 
at  Oberlin  College. 

Children,  and  adults  too,  tend  to  dis- 
parage that  which  they  do  not  understand. 
After  reading  this  book,  religious  observ- 
ances of  school  friends  and  neighbors  will 
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no  longer  seem  strange  or  uncouth.  The 
child's  natural  tolerance  will  have  been 
fortified  by  information,  and  his  parents' 
doubts  by  a  new  understanding  of  the 
dignity  of  what  previously  had  seemed 
alien  mumbo-jumbo. 

In  this  book,  designed  to  make  the 
young  reader  familiar  with  religions  other 
than  his  own,  one  omission  stands  out.  A 
glossary  of  terms  peculiar  to  each  religion, 
with  their  correct  pronunciation,  would 
help  put  him  on  a  more  secure  footing  in 
talking  with  friends  of  different  faiths. 
HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN 

SECTARIAN  WELFARE  FEDERATION 
AMONG  PROTESTANTS,  by  Leonard 
Albert  Stidley.  Association  Press.  $2. 

PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  PROBLEMS 
of  organizing  and  coordinating  a  com- 
munity program  of  health  and  welfare 
services  in  a  large  city  will  profit  from  a 
few  hours  spent  with  Dr.  Stidley's  easily 
read  volume. 

The  book  is  primarily  an  analysis  of  the 
organization  and  program  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies  of 
New  York  City.  The  experience  of  this 
federation  is  used  as  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  view  the  whole  idea  of  sectarian 
federation  in  the  welfare  field.  Though 
there  is  a  clear  comparison  of  the  basic 
factors  underlying  the  idea  of  federation 
in  the  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant 
groups,  there  is  no  attempt  to  analyze  or 
evaluate  developments  in  any  but  the 
Protestant  field. 

The  work  is  carefully  documented  and 
it  is  objective  in  its  discussion  on 
the  New  York  experience.  However,  on 
the  larger  question  of  whether  in  the 
modern  community  there  is  need  for  a 
protestant  welfare  federation  the  author 
leaves  little  doubt  as  to  his  leanings. 

New  York  City  being  typical  of  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world  except  New  York 
City,  the  book's  chief  value  to  social  work 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  is  the  thought- 
ful way  in  which  the  basic  questions  re- 
garding sectarian  federation  are  raised. 
The  approach  to  the  subject  is  from  the 
religious  rather  than  the  professional  so- 
cial work  standpoint. 

The  analysis  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  New  York  federation  is  somewhat 
more  impressive  than  the  effort  to  sug- 
gest remedies.  However,  the  author 
makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a  "survey" 
in  the  technical  sense  but  "primarily  an 
analytical  and  critical  study  of  nature  and 
function." 

The  author  concludes  that  the  chief 
cause  of  confusion  over  the  function  of  the 
federation  is  its  "failure  to  define  and  to 
implement  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  term  'Protestant'  as  this  relates  to 
social  work."  LYMAN  S.  FORD 

Community  Chests  if  Councils,  In>~ 
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Untoersttp  of  Chicago 


of  Social    JSertotec 

Academic  Year,  1945-46 
Summer  Quarter,  1945 

(1)  Full  quarter  credit  courses,  includ- 
ing Field  Work,  ten  weeks,  June  25 
—  August  31. 

(2)  Special  three  week  courses,  carrying 
University    credit,    for    experienced 
social  workers. 

(3)  A  Workshop  in  Teaching  of  Social 
Case  Work  (non-credit). 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  2,  1945 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2,  1946 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 
Edited  by  Edith  Abbott 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


UNIVERSITY    OF   NEBRASKA 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Academic  Year  1945-46 


Offers  basic  professional  instruction  with  em- 
phasis on  integrated  learning,  including  courses 
in  all  branches  of  social  work  with  specialization 
in  generic  case  work.  Psychiatric  understanding 
underlies  the  total  instructional  program. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Johnson  and  Miss  Helen  Ross, 
Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago,  are  instruc- 
tors in  "Psychodynamics  of  Human  Behavior" 
which  course  includes  laboratory  experience.  They 
also  hold  case  consultations  in  the  Omaha  Family 
Welfare  Association,  which  second-year  students 
arc  privileged  to  attend. 

Instructional  program  includes:  Field  work  in 
various  Lincoln  and  Omaha  agencies ;  laboratory 
experience  connected  with  courses  in  "Community 
Organization"  and  "Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion" ;  educational  relationship  with  State  Welfare 
Department,  located  in  Lincoln. 

Modest  tuition  fees  and  moderate  living  costs. 
Student  aid  is  available. 

Apply  to  Dr.  Frank  Z.  Glick,  Director,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL    WORK 

(Affiliated  with  the   University  of  Pennsylvania) 

I 

Professional  Education  For 

Social  Administration 
Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Research 

Fall    Semester,   1945-46,  opens  October  2,    1945. 
Applications    received    after    February    1,    1945. 


Slimmer  Institute,  June  11 — June  23. 
Announcement  available  February  15. 


Address,  Secretary  for  Admissions 
2410  Pine  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Penna. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Announces  the  resumption  of 

the  2-semester  academic  year 

1945-1946 

1st  semester  begins  September  24th,  1945. 
2nd  semester  begins  February  llth,  1946. 

T          T          T 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 

Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social  Research 
Public  Welfare  Administration 

T          T          T 
For  information  on  admission  and  fellowships 

apply 
Office  of  the  Dean 
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THE   BOOKSHELF 


ORGANIZING  COMMUNITY 

WELFARE    SERVICES     $1.00 

A  CROUP  LEADERS  MANUAL    .  .    1.00 

COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 
Nashville  Tennessee 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  pan  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.. 
New  York  19,  X.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  med- 
ical social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  (36)  trained  and  experienced  worker;  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  group  and  fam- 
ily work ;  public  schools;  desires  administrative 
position  in  institution  or  hospital  for  handicapped. 
Available  June  1st.  8133  Survey. 

MAN,  Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work.  Experi- 
ence: administration,  research,  community  rela- 
tions, family  welfare,  group  work,  institutions ; 
linguist ;  desires  administrative,  research  or  super- 
visory position.  8134  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

RECREATIONAL  DIRECTOR  for  handicapped 
persons  including  blind.  Attractive  salary  — 

fermanent — give   experience,    references.     Goodwill 
ndustries,    Dayton,    Ohio.' 


M 

In 


CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  in  Southern  City 
(overnight  8  hours  from  New  York  City),  has 
vacancies  on  staff.  Limited  case  loads  not  to  ex- 
ceed 35.  Adequate  salary.  Opportunity  for  fur- 
ther professional  development.  SI. 17  Survey. 

WANTED:  2  women,  1  as  Assistant  Director  and 
1  as  Girls'  Supervisor,  small  Children's  Home, 
congregate  building.  Both  positions  resident. 
Convenient  transportation.  1650  Broadway,  Beth- 

Idicm.    1'a. " 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCY  doing  Family 
Case  Work  on  Professional  level  desires  qualified 
case  workers  interested  in  permanent  position 
under  Protestant  religious  auspices.  Attractive 
salary,  modern  personnel  politices,  competent 
supervision  to  promote  professional  growth, 
advancement  opportunity  offered.  8136  Survey. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male,  New  York  State  resi- 
dents.  Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City. 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  15%  war  emergency 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience. 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director,  Box  1679, 
Albany,  New  York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR  with  psychiatric 
social  work  credentials ;  and  Case  Worker  with 
either  one  or  two  years'  graduate  work  for  spe- 
cialized Jewish  welfare  agency  in  Los  Angeles 
working  with  individuate  in  and  released  Trom 
penal  and  mental  institutions.  8138  Survey. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Psychiatric  social  worker  to  take 
charge  of  newly-organized  child  guidance  clinic : 
must  be  capable  of  participating  in  any  program 
of  community  interpretation;  salary  around  $3,000; 
East.  (b)  Medical  social  worker;  200-bed  hos- 
pital serving  as  teaching  unit  of  medical  college; 
t.  (c)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  private  hos- 
pital operated  by  group  clinic  limiting  practice  to 
neurology  and  psychiatry  ;  interesting  opportunity  ; 
Middle  West.  (d)  Psychiatric  social  worker; 
child  guidance  clinic  connected  with  university 
medical  school;  West.  SG4-1,  The  Medical  Bu- 
reau (Burneice  Larson.  'Director),  Palmolive 
Building.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position — Boys 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  boys.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en- 
tailed. For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scran- 
ton  9.  Pa.  

PSYCHOLOGIST— M.  A.  or  Ph.D.  with  experi- 
ence in  vocational  field.  Entrance  salary  $2400  to 
$3500.  Apply  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  1404 
East  Ninth  Street.  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 


CASE  WORKERS— Tune,  July,  August,  in  Child 
Care  Centers  for  Intake.  Teacher  and  Parent 
consultation.  Play  Schools  Association,  119  West 
>/th  Street.  New  York  19. 

EXPERIENCED  FUND-RAISER  to  raise  at  least 
$50,000  yearly  from  New  York's  Protestants  for 
interracial  school  serving  pre-d_elinquent  boys. 
Institution  has  strong,  working  board.  Permanent 
position.  8131  Survey. . 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  an  integrated  Family 
and  Child  Care  Case  Work  Agency  in  need  of 
a  trainee  and  experienced  case  worker.  Good 
salary.  Challenging  opportunity.  Apply  Catholic 
Charities,  418  North  25th  Street,  Omaha  2, 
Xehraska.  ' 

WANTED  Group  Work  Practitioner.  Settlement 
House,  upstate  New  York.  Growing,  stimulating 
job.  Salary  range  $1800-$2500.  Refugee  or  veteran 
arreptable.  8129  Survey. 


HOMEFINDER  for  well-established,  private  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  Write  Byron  T.  Hacker.  Children's 
Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven  Con- 
necticut. 


CASE  WORKERS  wanted  by  child  protective 
agency.  School  of  Social  Work  graduates  pre- 
ferred, but  college  graduates  with  social  sci- 
ence course  accepted  for  training.  Satisfactory 
salaries  and  personnel  practices.  Apply  Mass. 
S.  P.  C.  C.,  43  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 


THREE  SENIOR  CASE  WORKERS 
WANTED  IMMEDIATELY.  Permanent 
positions  with  suitable  salaries  are  assured 
to  three  Senior  Case  Workers  of  experi- 
ence, training,  education,  of  good  health, 
character  and  habits,  who  have  had  par- 
ticular experience  in  Children's  Case 
Work  services  with  reputable  Children's 
Agencies  and  who  can  furnish  suitable 
references.  Please  reply  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  references  to  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED 

Excellent  opportunities  at  good  salaries  for 
graduate*  of  accredited  schools  of  nodal  work, 
lo  work  in  a  progressive  community  whose  social 
work  future  lies  before  it. 

Ideal    Climate    for    Year-Round    Outdoor    Sports. 

Caseworkers,    Croup    Worker*, 
Supervisors    and    other    Health    and   • 
Welfare    Workers    address   all    com- 
munications to: 


ANDIUOI.A,   Assist.  Dlr. 

Community  Welfare  Council 

645   A   Slrtet.   San   Diego    1,   California 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations   (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J, 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director: 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  'director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine. 
Public  Nursing. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emarson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  for  tht  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing: with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  RCY. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge ;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17    W.    16th   St.,    N.    Y.    City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8   P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC.,  with  its 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroes 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  them. 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigates 
conditions  of  city  life  as  bases  for  practical  work. 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negro 
Life.  Solicits  gilts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz.  Director. 
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Added  strength  to  Survey 
Midmonthly' s  elbow  in 
dealing  with  crucial  ques- 
tions of  planning  for  the 
needs  of  returning  service- 
men, came  last  month  in  the  form  of 
a  special  appropriation  from  The  Grant 
Foundation.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
the  grant  is  to  make  possible  special  re- 
search in  a  number  of  selected  com- 
munities in  order  to  produce  systematic 
"how  to  do  it"  material  for  preparation 
and  release  through  the  Midmonthly. 

First  discussion  of  preliminary  plans, 
with  members  of  the  Midmonthly's  edi- 
torial advisory  committee  and  other  na- 
tional and  local  leaders,  took  place  in  a 
half  day  meeting  on  May  4.  Further  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  later.  We 
are  sure  our  readers  join  with  us  in  ap- 
preciation of  this  timely  assistance  at  a 
point  of  such  genuine  and  widespread 
concern. 

CONTROVERSY 

Hearings  on  the  Hobbs  bill  ( H.  R. 
5)  setting  up  a  permanent  Office  of  Com- 
munity Recreation  Services  in  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  may  bring  into  the 
open  a  flurry  of  controversy  in  public 
recreation  circles.  The  central  issue  is 
over  entrance  of  the  federal  government 
into  this  field — hitherto  a  local  responsi- 
bility. A  senate  bill  differing  in  some  re- 
spects from  H.  R.  5  is  said  to  be  in 
preparation. 

TRIBUTE!  TO  A  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Daily,  for  over  two  years,  artist- 
have  been  going  to  military  and  naval  hos- 
pitals both  here  and  abroad,  and  making 
individual  sketches  for  the  boys  to  send 
home.  The  idea  originated  with  Henrietta 
Bruce  Sharon,  and  this  selfish  world 
would  be  a  much  better  place  to  live  in 
if  her  little  book  of  personal  stories  and 
reminiscences,  "It's  Good  to  Be  Alive," 


(see  review,  page  158)  could  be  made  re- 
quired reading  for  everybody.  But  the 
point  to  this  note  is  our  delight  in  the 
discovery  that  Lt.  Robert  M.  Heininger, 
U.S.N.R.,  made  it  all  possible.  The  Red 
Cross  had  shown  no  interest  and  the 
USO  had  no  official  hospital  connection. 
But  those  who  knew  the  quality  of  Bob's 
group  work  insight  when  he  was  with 
USO,  and  before  that  in  Hartford,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  his  quick  perception 
of  the  therapeutic  values  inherent  in  Misa 
Sharon's  idea,  and  prompt  action  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements. 

1933-1945 

Words  can  add  nothing  to  the 
record.  That  is  why  the  editors  of  Survey 
Midmonthly  felt  that  no  tribute  to  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  could  possibly  com- 
pare in  eloquence  to  a  succinct  recital 
of  the  things  undertaken  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  during  his  administration. 
Marietta  Stevenson's  summary  (see  page 
146)  sets  forth  the  record,  the  details  of 
which  are  still  vivid  in  the  minds  and 
emotions  of  all  social  workers.  Miss 
Stevenson  is  professor  of  social  welfare 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

STREAMLINING 

Concurrent  with  its  $5,000,000 
campaign  this  spring,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is  streamlining  its  or- 
ganization in  keeping  with  the  expected 
jump  in  income  for  1945.  Members  of 
the  former  board,  most  of  them  doctors, 
now  become  "medical  and  scientific  trus- 
tees," responsible  for  professional  and 
scientific  policies.  Administrative  and 
financial  policies  are  vested  in  a  new  board 
of  directors  heavily  weighted  with  na- 
tionally prominent  business  men.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  for  advisory  ser- 
vice in  developing  a  greatly  expanded 
cancer  research  program. 


One  practical  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  funds 
raised  will  be  retained  by  state  societies, 
many  of  which  have  operated  hitherto  on 
relatively  small  budgets.  A  compre- 
hensive survey  is  planned  to  clarify  new 
functions  of  the  society,  particularly  in 
its  relationship  to  the  existing  services  of 
both  public  and  private  agencies. 

PEOPLE  ARE  THE  SAME 

Findings  of  a  study  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  at  work  in  Virginia 
counties,  will  have  a  familiar  ring  even 
for  those  whose  experience  has  been  mainly 
in  urban  communities  (see  page  154). 
Problems  of  urban  and  rural  community 
organization  may  not  be  so  different  as 
some  people  think. 

"SUBJECT  CONSULTANT 

Believe  it  or  not,  that  was  what 
Dorothy  Deming  was  known  as  when 
she  was  developing  the  American  Public 
Health  Association's  merit  system  unit. 
Only  explanation  we  can  think  of  is  that 
she  knows  her  subject  —  public  health 
nursing.  At  any  rate,  after  helping  fifteen 
civil  service  systems  improve  procedures 
applicable  to  health  personnel,  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  her  article  about  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  merit  system  work  has  a  very 
authoritative  ring  (see  page  143).  At  the 
moment,  she's  writing  a  book  on  practical 
nursing,  with  a  grant  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund. 

CRITICAL  QUESTION 

By  June  1,  present  Lanham  act 
funds  for  the  care  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  will  be  exhausted.  If  Con- 
gress makes  no  appropriation  for  1946, 
communities  all  over,  the  country  will  be 
faced  immediately  with  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  some  2,800  child  care 
centers  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  tune  of  $45,800,000.  Even  if 
federal  aid  is  temporarily  continued,  Fed- 
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cral  Works  Agency  financing  will  cease 
when  the  war  emergency  ends.  Timely, 
therefore,  is  Kathryn  Close's  skillful  re- 
port of  what  social  workers  and  educators 
think  the  *uture  holds-^-or  ought  to  hold 
—for  "day  care"  as  a  permanent  com- 
munity service  (see  page  131). 

TIME  MARCHES  ON 

Facts  about  the  physical  and  edu- 
cational limitations  of  the  several  million 
persons  who  made  up  the  armed  forces 
of  World  War  I  were  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  long  after  that  war  ended. 
Time  marches  on,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  out  of  World  War  II  is  coming  a 
popular  awareness  that  social  and  personal 
characteristics  stemming  from  family  and 
community  backgrounds,  social  attitudes 
and  traditions,  spiritual  values,  are  also 
among  the  things  which  fit  men  well — 
or  fit  them  ill — to  cope  with  life.  Perspec- 
tive on  this  trend  will  come,  we  think, 
to  those  who  read  articles  by  three  authors 
in  this  issue:  Sallie  Bright,  who  gives 
credit  to  the  popular  interpreters  of  the 
problems  of  returning  servicemen,  and  less 
to  the  social  work  interpreters  (see  page 
139) ;  Eda  Houwink,  whose  professional 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  readjustment 
comes  from  firsthand  experience  in  Red 
Cross  home  service  (see  page  136)  ;  Laura 
Mayer,  excerpts  from  whose  overseas  let- 
ters give  a  deeply  moving  picture  of  the 
ingrained  courage  of  the  human  spirit 
under  its  severest  test  (see  page  137). 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR 

On  the  map,  Canada's  province  of 
Manitoba  stretches  from  the  United 
States  border  to  Hudson  Bay.  Its  vast 


unincorporated  sections  reflecting  an  aver- 
age population  for  the  entire  province  of 
three  persons  per  square  mile,  pose  a  prob- 
lem of  medical  care  even  more  difficult 
than  for  most  of  the  rural  sections  of  our 
own  country.  Doubly  significant,  there- 
fore, is  the  realistic  plan  for  medical  care 
and  hospital  service  just  adopted  by  the 
provincial  legislature  and  described  by 
Charlotte  Whitton,  former  director  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  on  page  142. 
Complementing  this  plan  is  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  welfare  services  in  line  with  recom- 
mendations of  a  survey  made  last  fall  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

HAPPENED  IN  ATLANTA 

Stark  tragedy  loomed  ahead  for  the 
gray-haired  old  Negro  who  had  never  had 
"any  trouble  with  anybody  'cept  my  wife" 
until  the  police  told  him  he  must  quit 
selling  peanuts  "where  I'se  always  sold 
peanuts."  Nancy  Johnston  tells  the  happy- 
ending  in  her  moving  glimpse  of  a  case- 
worker who  combined  a  warmth  of  human 
understanding  with  well-concealed  pro- 
fessional skill  (see  page  141). 

GRASS  ROOTS  INSTITUTE 

Social  work  interpreters  have  often 
cast  longing  eyes  at  the  network  of  or- 
ganizations in  local  communities  which  re- 
flect the  American  penchant  for  "joining 
up."  Their  name  is  legion — civic  clubs, 
church  auxiliaries,  garden  societies,  trade 
associations,  professional  associations,  ra- 
cial and  nationality  societies.  Collectively, 
they  represent  a  powerful  "grass  roots" 
force  to  harness  in  the  interest  of  com- 
munity welfare.  Firsthand  experience  with 


Cleveland's  third  annual  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Institute,  held  late  last  month,  con- 
vinces us  that  one  community  at  least 
has  turned  the  trick.  Upwards  of  1,500 
organizations  sent  over  2,000  official  dele- 
gates to  this  institute.  Advance  registra- 
tion was  requisite  at  one  dollar  per  dele- 
gate. 

The  morning  sections,  with  outstanding 
speakers,  covered  these  subjects:  full  em- 
ployment, dream  or  possibility;  the  war's 
effect  on  the  family ;  is  federal  aid  needed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  postwar  youth : 
neighborhoods  in  action;  keeping  the 
voter  in  power.  Afternoon  time  was  given 
over  to  informal  discussion  meetings.  Jack 
Y.  Bryan,  the  Welfare  Federation's  pub- 
lic relations  secretary,  carried  executive 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  promot- 
ing the  institute. 

CHATTER 

Final  copy  for  the  Gunn-Platt  re- 
port on  voluntary  health  agencies  went  to 
Columbia  University  Press  May  1.  ... 
Los  Angeles  is  considering  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  public  and  private  rec- 
reation services.  .  .  .  Houston  and  Colum- 
bus will  wind  up  coimnunitywide  child 
welfare  surveys  this  spring.  .  .  .  Service 
connected  cases  accounted  for  10  percent 
of  Birmingham's  public  welfare  depart- 
ment intake  in  a  recent  month — and  for 
1 7  percent  of  the  major  caseload  of  Cleve- 
land's Institute  for  Family  Service.  .  .  . 
Series  of  Washington  Post  stories,  by 
Agnes  E.  Meyer,  about  Bridgeport's  vet- 
erans' service  center,  has  been  reprinted 
for  general  circulation.  .  .  .  Friends  of 
"Charley"  Birt  may  note  that  he's  now 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  AMG,  in  Italy. 
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After  Lanham  Funds — What? 


Some  of   the   present   directions  of  thinking  about  day  care  for 
children  of  working  mothers,  as  reported  by  KATHRYN  CLOSE. 
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TODAY,  some  2,800  child  care 
centers,  for  pre-school  or  school  age  chil- 
dren or  both,  are  financed  in  part  by 
federal  funds  made  available  through  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Community  Facilities  Act 
(Lanham  act).  Under  its  Title  II, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1941, 
$500,000,000  was  authorized  to  be  spent 
by  FWA  on  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance (including  the  provision  of  funds 
for  operation)  of  hospitals,  sewerage  sys- 
tems, schools,  and  child  care  centers  in 
"war  impact"  areas.  By  the  end  of  June, 
$497,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized— 
and  all  that  Congress  has  made  available 
— will  have  been  allotted.  Of  this  total, 
$45,800,000  will  have  gone  to  child  care 
programs:  $3,000,000  for  construction, 

id  $42,800,000  for  operating  expenses. 

Some  communities,  it  is  true,  have  de- 
veloped child  care  programs  without 
Lanham  act  help.  A  notable  example  is 
New  York  City,  which  was  unable  to 
secure  such  funds  because  it  was  not  con- 
sidered a  "war  impact  area."  New  York, 
however,  through  its  Mayor's  Committee 
on  the  Wartime  Care  of  Children,  re- 
ceives considerable  aid  from  a  child  care 
fund  appropriated  by  the  New  York 
State  legislature.  In  most  other  areas 
where  any  appreciable  development  or 
expansion  of  community  child  care  fa- 
cilities has  taken  place,  federal  funds  have 
been  largely  relied  on — averaging  about 
60  percent  of  the  communities'  child  care 
expenditures  and  in  some  instances  run- 
ning as  high  as  90  percent. 

Even  though .  Congress  may  approve 
another  Community  Facilities'  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1946  (beginning 
July  1,  1945),  the  days  of  FWA  par- 
ticipation in  child  care  projects  are  un- 
doubtedly numbered,  for  the  whole  pro- 
gram was  planned  solely  as  an  emergency 
device  to  meet  wartime  needs.  Its  motiva- 
tion stemmed  not  primarily  from  an  in- 
terest in  children  but  from  an  effort  to 
recruit  women  for  war  production.  With 
the  end  of  the  emergency,  if  not  before, 
will  come  the  end  of  Lanham  act  funds. 

With  these  prospects  on  the  horizon, 
many  persons  who  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  community  child  care  pro- 
grams are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
it  is  not  time  to  look  at  them  with  an 
evaluative  eye  and  decide  whether  it  will 
be  so  easy  to  let  them  go.  Past  emergency 
programs,  they  know,  have  usually  un- 


earthed an  area  of  long  time  need  and 
have  contributed  experience  valuable  for 
future  efforts  to  meet  such  need.  Has 
this  been  true  of  wartime  day  care  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers?  Is  the 
whole  experience  justified  only  as  one 
method  of  helping  to  win  the  war?  Or 
has  it  revealed  anything  about  children 
and  mothers  that  have  long  time  im- 
plications for  communities? 

Since  there  probably  are  as  many  views 
on  day  care  as  persons  concerned,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  at  this  stage  in  just  what 
direction  thought  is  crystallizing.  Much 
depends  on  where  the  evaluator  sits.  Be- 
cause Lanham  act  allocations  carry  with 
them  no  federal  supervision,  community 
day  care  programs  vary  greatly  in  qual- 
ity, success,  and  community  acceptance. 
Then,  too,  the  thinker  is  affected  not 
only  by  the  area  in  which  he  is  located 
but  also  by  his  position.  An  educator's 
slant  will  vary  somewhat  from  a  social 
worker's.  A  school  board  is  likely  to  look 
at  the  situation  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  from  either  of  them.  The 
community  as  a  whole  may  not  care  to 
look  at  it  at  all.  Nevertheless,  interviews 
with  officials  of  the  several  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  children  and  cor- 
respondence from  educators  and  social 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  revealed  some  of  the  present  direc- 
tions in  thinking  in  regard  to  day  care 
programs  in  the  future. 

Some  Welfare  Viewpoints 

With  very  few  exceptions  Lanham  act 
projects  are.  sponsored  and  administered 
by  local  school  systems,  though  the  pre- 
application  planning  has  usually  been  un- 
dertaken under  the  auspices  of  an  over- 
all community  committee  on  child  care, 
representative  of  education,  welfare,  and 
health  interests,  and  usually  attached  to 
the  local  defense  council.  While  the 
original  procedures  set  up  by  FWA  pro- 
vided for  "welfare"  sponsored  projects, 
the  tendency  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  encourage  application  from  school  sys- 
tems on  the  theory  that  they  are  most 
likely  to  have  the  space  available  for 
facilities  and  an  administrative  staff 
familiar  with  the  techniques  required  for 
handling  children  in  groups.  Social  work- 
ers' pleas  to  include  casework  services 
and  foster  family  day  care  in  the  pro- 
gram have  been  regarded  with  a  cold  eye. 
Where  such  services  are  a  part  of  going 


programs  they  are  completely  community 
financed,  for  in  no  instance  has  the  FWA 
approved  Lanham  act  funds  for  either 
type  of  service — having  been  advised  that 
such  services  cannot  be  construed  as 
"public  works"  under  the  act. 

Social  workers,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
to  have  got  over  their  original  horror 
at  the  thought  of  "encouraging  mothers 
with  small  children  to  leave  home  and 
go  to  work."  Beyond  their  willingness 
to  admit  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  mothers  who  are  going  to  work 
no  matter  what  social  workers  think,  is 
a  tendency  to  wonder  whether  in  some  in- 
stances it  might  not  be  best  for  the  child 
to  be  out  of  the  home  at  least  part  of 
the  day.  Many  social  workers  were  slow 
in  joining  the  enthusiasm  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  day  care  facilities,  for  fear  the 
projects  would  be  used  by  mothers  eager 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  responsibilities 
to  their  children.  But  where  they  have 
witnessed  projects  which  have  incor- 
porated good  child  development  tech- 
niques and  provided  excellent  health 
training,  they  have  begun  to  think  about 
what  kind  of  care  children  rejected  by 
their  mothers  get  in  their  homes,  and 
how  it  compares  with  the  training  and 
supervision  provided  in  a  good  day  care 
center.  As  one  social  worker  bluntly  put 
it:  "If  a  mother  shirks  her  responsibility 
by  using  a  child  care  center,  then  where 
the  center  is  not  operating  she  probably 
lets  her  children  run  loose  anyway." 

Even  those  social  workers  who  do  not 
so  readily  accept  this  point  of  view  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  necessity  for 
making  provisions  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers  is  likely  to  exist  long- 
after  the  war  and,  in  fact,  did  exist,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  even  before  the  war.  In- 
quiries recently  made  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
have  indicated  that  as  many  as  75  percent 
of  today's  employed  mothers  intend  to 
continue  working  after  the  war. 

Bearing  out  these  findings  are  the  re- 
sults of  community  surveys  conducted 
among  the  mothers  using  day  care  fa- 
cilities. In  Cleveland  a  survey  of  698 
such  mothers  showed  that  79  percent 
looked  forward  to  keeping  their  jobs 
when  the  war  is  over;  and  456,  or  65 
percent,  would  use  day  care  facilities  at 
that  time,  if  they  are  still  available.  In 
Detroit  more  than  half  of  some  1,400 
mothers  recently  queried  as  to  their  in- 
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tentions  of  remaining  at  work  after  tne 
war  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Surveys  of  working  mothers  have  also 
revealed  that  a  large  percentage  of  those 
now  using  day  care  facilities  must  work 
because  of  economic  need.  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  day  care  program  with  123 
nurseries  and  112  after  school  centers  is 
the  largest  in  the  nation,  a  spot  check 
of  the  clientele  has  indicated  that  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  of  the  mothers 
are  widowed  or  divorced.  An  additional 
50  percent  have  husbands  in  the  armed 
forces.  How  many  of  these  men  will  be 
unable  to  support  their  families  upon  re- 
turn because  of  some  disability  and  how 
many  will  never  come  back  are,  of  course, 
uncertainties.  Slow  demobilization  and 
an  anticipated  increase  in  divorce  rates 
are  also  expected  to  affect  the  number  of 
mothers  who  will  have  to  keep  on  work- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  suggestion  of  continuing  day  care 
programs  in  the  postwar  period  for 
mothers  who  are  heads  of  families  meets 
with  some  objections,  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  country  through  its  social  security 
provisions  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
has  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
mother's  place  is  in  the  home  even  when 
she  has  no  financial  resources.  Few  social 
workers  would  argue  that  ADC  grants 
in  most  states  are  adequate  as  a  basis 
for  a  decent  living  for  a  mother  and 
her  children,  but  some  believe  that  if 
pressure  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure 
further  funds  for  children  it  should  be 
on  the  side  of  raising  ADC  standards 
rather  than  of  enabling  mothers  to  leave 
their  homes  in  order  to  work. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
see  no  conflict  in  running  two  apparently 
opposite  programs  simultaneously  —  par- 
ticularly if  financed  by  one  federal  agency 
making  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  all 
types  of  child  care.  Then,  they  say,  the 
choice  would  be  up  to  the  mother  of 
whether  to  support  her  own  children  or 
to  accept  public  aid  in  order  to  remain 
at  home  with  them. 

Counseling  and  Foster  Care 

Social  workers  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  regarding  counseling  services  as 
necessities  in  any  well-rounded  day  care 
program.  Counselors,  they  explain,  not 
only  can  help  the  mother  see  what  she 
really  wants  to  do,  but  can  assist  her  in 
working  out  problems  of  maladjustment 
that  might  be  revealed  by  the  child's  be- 
havior in  the  center.  One  community  that 
has  had  particular  success  in  integrating 
counseling  into  the  day  care  program  is 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  There,  not  only  has 
a  centrally  located  intake  service  been 
staffed  with  professional  caseworkers,  but 
a  caseworker  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
staff  of  each  nursery  center.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  also  has  a  well-integrated  counsel- 
ing service  in  its  day  care  program,  with 
caseworkers,  known  as  "parent  coun- 
selors," interviewing  every  nursery  care 
applicant  and  remaining  available  for 
consultation  to  mothers  whose  children 
are  in  the  centers.  But  such  programs 
are  rare. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  disap- 
pointment among  social  workers  at  the 
failure  of  most  community  programs  for 
children  of  working  mothers  to  include 


Arnold   Eagle  for  the   Mayor's  Committee  on  Wartime  Care  o{  Children,   New  York 
A  counseling  service  can  help  the  mother  find  out  what  the  really  wants  to  do 


plans  for  foster  family  day  care.  The 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  maintains  that 
some  children  cannot  get  along  in  groups 
and  need  the  individual  care  provided  in 
a  family  home,  and  that  this  type  of 
care  is  essential  for  very  young  children 
whose  mothers  work.  However,  the  few 
communities  that  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  this  type  of  care  find  it  in 
relatively  little  demand  in  comparison 
with  group  care.  One  reason  may  be 
that  fees  for  foster  family  care  are  higher 
(usually  about  $1.25  a  day  as  compared 
to  about  50  cents  a  day  for  group  care)  — 
a  fact  that  has  arisen  not  from  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  but  from  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral participation  in  foster  family  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  foster  family  day  care  might  not  be 
popular  even  on  a  lowered  fee  basis  be- 
cause of  a  traditional  instinct  in  the 
American  mother  to  shy  away  from  a 
"mother  substitute,"  though  she  is  will- 
ing to  see  her  child  cared  for  by  profes- 
sionals— trained  nurses,  school  teachers, 
and  recreation  leaders.  The  Children's 
Bureau,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  a  good  program,  with  qualified  staff, 
can  dispel  such  an  attitude. 

Though  vocally  aware  of  today's  day 
care  imperfections — which  they  are  in- 
clined to  blame  on  the  historical  emphasis 
on  meeting  industry's  rather  than  chil- 
dren's needs — most  social  workers  who 
have  been  close  to  wartime  day  care 
services  seem  to  be  sold  on  the  useful- 
ness of  a  well-rounded  day  care  program 
to  every  community.  They  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  nursery  school  tech- 
niques that  the  educators  have  intro- 
duced into  the  nurseries  and  about  the 
opportunities  the  centers  present  for  the 
instillation  of  good  health  habits  and  for 
parent  education.  But  many  of  them  go 
along  with  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
in  advocating  that  any  program  set  up 
for  the  all-day  care  of  children  be  spon- 
sored and  administered  by  the  welfare 
forces  in  the  community  and  integrated 
with  the  community's  other  child  welfare 
services,  while  part  time  nursery  schools 
and  after  school  programs  be  left  to  the 
schools  as  educational  enterprises — all  to 
be  developed  under  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity plan. 

From  Another  Angle 

The  viewpoints  of  social  workers  and 
educators  on  day  care  often  bear  different 
emphases.  There  is  general  agreement  on 
the  point  that  the  needs  of  children  should 
be  the  primary  rather  than  the  secondary 
motivation  for  all  programs  concerning 
children.  Educators,  however,  are  apt  to 
be  less  alarmed  than  social  workers  at 
the  dangers  to  family  relationships  in- 
herent in  the  all-day  separation  of  mother 
and  child  and  more  impressed  with  the 
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Courtesy  of  Melrose   House,    New   York 
In  well-planned  nursery  centers  opportunity  for  development    is    provided    through    constructive    play 


training  opportunities  presented  by  a  day 
care  program. 

Leading  educators  in  recent  years  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  the  age  limit  of 
formal  education  in  two  directions — 
downward  to  take  in  the  nursery  years 
and  upward  to  include  parents  and  other 
adults.  Many  of  them  believe  that  since 
the  most  formative  period  of  a  child's 
life  is  in  the  pre-school  years,  all  children 
should  be  given  the  benefits  at  an  early 
age  of  the  techniques  in  child  develop- 
ment and  training  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  modern  scientific  methods. 

Little  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
direction  before  the  war,  however,  except 
for  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  who 
could  afford  the  expensive  private  nursery 
schools  that  were  available  in  some  cities, 
or  for  a  few  bright  children — more  often 
than  not  the  children  of  professors — who 
made  up  the  enrollment  of  the  college 
demonstration  schools.  Nursery  classes 
in  public  schools  were  unknown,  except 
for  those  that  were  WPA  sponsored.  The 
chances  of  any  being  set  up  on  a  demon- 
stration basis  were  slim,  because  of  the 
fact  that  almost  all  states  prohibited  the 
use  of  public  funds  (state  or  local)  for 
the  education  of  children  below  a  set 
age  limit,  usually  four  or  five  and  some- 
times six.  Even  kindergartens  were  not 
general  and  where  they  existed  they 
seldom  had  state  financial  support. 

Then  came  the  Lanham  act  and  fed- 
eral funds  for  day  care.  Soon  more  than 
600  school  systems  throughout  the  coun- 


try were  administering  programs  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  two  and  five. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
could  be  done. 

Not  that  the  school  systems  or  boards 
of  education  took  it  that  way  themselves. 
In  numerous  instances  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  Lanham  act  applications 
only  under  community  pressure.  Nor  did 
the  Lanham  act  guarantee  good  educa- 
tional standards.  In  fact  the  act  spe- 
cifically instructs  the  FWA  to  keep  hands 
off  the  community  projects,  except  for 
making  financial  audits  and  determining 
whether  the  projects  are  meeting  local 
needs.  But  "education"  sponsored  Lanham 
act  applications  had  to  go  through  the 
state  education  departments  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Though  these 
agencies  had  no  final  say  one  way  or  the 
other,  they  could  provide  direction. 

As  a  result,  children  in  some  2,000 
nurseries  throughout  the  country  are  not 
only  receiving  good  physical  care  while 
their  mothers  are  away  working,  but  in 
their  playtime  hours  are  subject  to  the 
direction  of  trained  teachers  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  skill  in  the  techniques  of 
child  development.  Educational  leaders 
are  hopeful  that  the  benefits  of  this 
training  will  be  so  evident  that  it  will 
eventually  be  extended  to  all  young  chil- 
dren, whether  or  not  their  mothers  are 
working,  by  the  addition  of  permanent 
nursery  schools  to  public  school  systems 
throughout  the  land. 

Efforts  to  extend  parent  education 
have  also  received  some  stimulus  through 


the  day  care  program,  but  not  as  mucn, 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  centers 
admit,  as  the  opportunity  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Difficulties  in  this  direction  are 
inherent  in  the  program,  for  mothers  who 
work  cannot  usually  find  the  time  to 
attend  meetings.  However,  a  few  com- 
munities— New  York,  among  them — in- 
sist upon  regular  conferences  between  the 
mother  and  the  teacher,  which  can  take 
place  when  the  mother  brings  or  calls 
for  the  child.  In  this  way,  the  mother 
gains  an  understanding  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  her  child  in  the  nursery  center, 
which  enables  her  to  provide  some  con- 
tinuity in  his  nursery  and  home  life. 

For  the  School-Aged 

Many  educators  have  been  thinking 
for  a  long  time  about  the  values  of  ex- 
tending the  school  day  until  five  or  six 
o'clock  and  providing  recreation  programs 
that  could  be  integrated  with  the  child"; 
school  work — or  at  least  making  thi 
school  recreation  facilities  available  to 
children  after  school  hours  and  in  vaca- 
tion periods.  No  legal  stumbling  block 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  experimentation 
along  these  lines  but,  in  most  areas,  very 
real  barriers  have  existed  in  the  form  of 
mind-sets  of  principals,  superintendents, 
and  school  boards  as  well  as  in  the  form 
of  difficult  fiscal  problems. 

Here  again  the  Lanham  act  provided 
an  opening  wedge.  For  though  the  de- 
mand for  after-school  care  for  school-age 
children  was  slow  at  first,  the  much 
publicized  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
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Arnold   Eagle   for  Play   Schools   Association 
When  children   find  fun   in   an   after  school   program   it    is   well   attended 


influenced  many  communities  to  apply 
for  federal  funds  to  set  up  this  type  of 
project.  Today,  there  are  1,300  after 
school  and  vacation  projects  financed  by 
Lanham  act  funds,  and  many  others  un- 
der community  auspices. 

The  success  of  after  school  programs 
has  varied  with  the  community.  In  a 
few  instances,  they  have  turned  out  to 
be  complete  failures,  enrollments  remain- 
ing so  low  that  they  had  to  be  closed. 
In  others,  enrollments,  which  were  low 
for  the  first  several  months  after  opening, 
gradually  showed  a  steady  rise  and  at 
present  threaten  to  surpass  those  of  the 
more  quickly  accepted  nursery  centers. 
No  comparative  studies  are  available, 
but  educators  are  inclined  to  talk  in  terms 
of  a  relationship  between  program  and 
success.  When  the  after-school  program 
i>  well  thought  out,  incorporating  the 
principles  of  progressive  education  in 
which  children  are  allowed  freedom  of 
choice  and  action,  the  projects  are  popu- 
lar, they  say.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  strict  regimentation  and  teacher  au- 
thority of  the  normal  classroom  is  carried 
over  to  the  after-school  program,  children 


are  not  likely  to  want  to  attend. 

Nearly  all  the  after-school  and  vaca- 
tion projects  had  difficult  sledding  at  first, 
a  fact  which  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  mothers  to 
regard  their  school-age  children  as  old 
enough  to  get  along  by  themselves.  More- 
over, mothers  were  often  reluctant  to 
pay  fees  for  a  service  which  seemed  so 
closely  connected  to  public  education — 
in  this  country  traditionally  free. 

In  those  communities  where  after- 
school  and  vacation  programs  have  taken 
hold,  an  awareness  seems  to  be  gaining 
headway  among  school  authorities  of  the 
importance  of  such  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  school-age  children.  In- 
cidents are  reported — particularly  in 
areas  where  other  resources  are  not  avail- 
able— of  resentment  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren who  are  excluded  from  participation 
in  activities  because  their  mothers  are  not 
working;  and  stories  are  current  of  chil- 
dren begging  their  mothers  to  go  to  work 
so  that  they  might  be  included.  To  tell 
seven-year-old  Spike,  who  lives  in  a 
crowded  city  slum,  that  he  cannot  go 
along  with  his  friends  on  exciting  ex- 


peditions to  the  park  because  his  mothei 
does  not  work,  seems  to  him  and  to  the 
teacher  a  senseless  cruelty. 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of 
these  after-school  and  vacation  projects, 
in  the  eyes  of  some  educators,  is  their  in- 
fluence on  the  teaching  methods  and  class- 
room procedures  of  regular  school  pro- 
grams.  In  many  communities  school 
teachers  and  school  superintendents, 
familiar  only  with  the  old  authoritative 
methods  of  teaching,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  or  take  part  in  these 
projects,  where  they  can  witness  the 
effects  of  the  freer  procedures  of  progres- 
sive educational  techniques.  It  is  then 
only  a  step  to  the  adaptation  of  such 
techniques  into  their  regular  work  and 
the  development  of  classroom  programs 
more  interesting  to  teachers  and  pupils 
alike.  It  cannot  be  said,  of  course,  that 
every  school-age  day  care  project  could 
be  regarded  as  an  example  in  methods 
for  school  teachers,  but  many  educators 
are  firmly  convinced  that  on  the  whole, 
the  projects,  by  broadening  the  outlook 
of  teachers,  superintendents  and  school 
boards,  are  producing  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  classroom. 

Who  Is  to  Pay? 

The  whole  discussion  of  the  long  time 
values  that  might  be  inherent  in  various 
forms  of  day  care  becomes  academic  un- 
less finances  can  be  found  to  carry  on 
those  parts  of  the  wartime  program  sig- 
nificant for  the  postwar  era.  "Fees  from 
parents  have  never  covered  more  than 
a  portion  of  the  costs.  And  therein  lies 
the  snag.  Though  social  workers  and 
educators  in  community  after  community 
sing  praises  of  their  local  child  care  ex- 
periences, they  all  end  with  the  same  sad 
tune:  "Local  financial  resources  (either 
community  fund  or  tax  supported)  are 
not  such  that  we  would  be  able  to  earn- 
on  the  program  without  federal  or  state 
aid." 

Though  agreement  seems  fairly  general 
among  those  working  on  the  programs 
that  there  will  be  need  for  more  day 
care  facilities  in  the  postwar  period  than 
were  available  before  the  war,  just  how 
much  more  is  a  question  that  no  one 
seems  ready  to  answer.  In  Cleveland,  a 
social  worker  hazards  a  "guess"  that  an 
equivalent  of  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
emergency  program  will  be  needed. 
Sonic  educators  would  put  the  percentages 
much  higher,  increasing  the  present  pro- 
grams to  make  nursery  schools  and  school 
recreation  programs  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  all  children.  But 
they  see  little  chance,  unless  some  federal 
bait  is  in  the  offing,  that  state  laws  will 
be  revised  to  enable  localities  to  use  tax 
funds  for  children  below  kindergarten 
age.  As  one  educator  said :  "There  are 
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too  many  priorities  on  school  finances. 
Our  community  doesn't  even  have  kinder- 
gartens yet,  and  all  our  teachers  are  un- 
derpaid." In  most  school  systems  recrea- 
tion programs  also  have  a  low  priority 
rating. 

There  are  priorities,  too,  on  welfare 
funds.  In  one  southwestern  city,  social 
workers  and  educators  alike  look  with 
envious  eyes  on  the  advanced  standards 
of  the  day  care  services.  But  they  are 
not  likely  to  push  for  a  continuance  of 
these  services  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
substandard  programs,  which  for  years 
they  have  been  struggling  to  improve. 

Government  Aid 

What  the  temper  of  the  state  govern- 
ments will  be  in  regard  to  furnishing 
financial  aid  for  child  care  services  after 
the  war,  is  anybody's  guess.  Certainly 
they  are  not  prepared  to  take  over  these 
programs  now  should  federal  funds  not 
be  approved  for  another  year.  A  letter 
sent  to  the  forty-eight  governors  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  suggesting 
that  the  states  assume  some  of  the  load, 
brought  replies  indicating  that  the  gov- 
ernors regard  day  care  as  purely  a  war- 
time problem  and  therefore  entirely  a 
responsibility  of  the  national  government. 
Of  all  the  states,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington alone  have  provided  state  funds 
for  the  operation  of  day  care  programs, 
New  York  having  already  spent  $700,000 
on  such  projects  and  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington having  just  entered  the  picture 
with  a  $500,000  appropriation. 

Most  persons  who  feel  that  something 
must  be  salvaged  from  the  wartime  day 
care  experience  seem  to  be  dimly  hoping 
that  federal  aid  will  go  on  forever.  One 
thing  is  practically  certain:  it  will  not 
go  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  a  construction  agency 
which  only  found  itself  involved  in  the 
child  care  field  by  accident. 

Experience  with  day  care  programs 
under  the  Lanham  act,  however,  has  con- 
verted many  persons  into  advocates  of 
direct  federal  aid  to  local  communities. 
FWA's  national  advisory  committee  on 
day  care,  which  is  composed  of  social 
workers  and  educators  who  are  operat- 
ing community  day  care  programs,  has 


called  attention  to  the  "desirable  flexi- 
bility" in  this  method  of  aid,  which  has 
"given  federal  assistance  without  federal 
domination  or  control,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  full  use  of  state  resources, 
consultation,  and  advice  without  inter- 
ference with  local  responsibility."  Local 
authorities  who  have  long  been  irked  at 
the  red  tape  involved  in  federal-state 
grant-in-aid  programs  rejoice  in  the  com- 
plete autonomy  it  allows. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  administra- 
tors and  observers  of  day  care  operations 
remain  among  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  an  extension  of  the  grant-in-aid  prin- 
ciple to  cover  this  and  all  other  forms 
of  children's  services.  They  deplore  the 
lack  of  minimum  standards  under  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  no  federal  or 
state  supervision,  and  counter  the  argu- 
ment that  only  through  direct  aid  ean 
assistance  be  assured  for  the  neediest  com- 
munities, with  the  reply  that  grants  could 
be  made  to  the  states  on  a  variable  basis, 
giving  greater  percentages  of  aid  to  areas 
of  least  resources.  Both  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  are  advocates  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  system. 

A  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Children  in  Wartime  soon  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  Children's  Bureau,  contains 
recommendations  for  the  expansion  of 
federally  aided  state  child  welfare  ser- 
vices, including  in  their  scope  "day  care 
in  foster  family  homes  or  day  care  centers, 
and  auxiliary  services  necessary  to  assure 
proper  use  of  day  care  facilities  and  to 
safeguard  children  receiving  care." 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  eventual 
fate  of  daytime  child  care  services  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  important  the 
people  of  the  communities  feel  them  to 
be.  So  far,  reports  indicate  that  with 


the  exception  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
mothers  whose  children  are  enrolled,  re- 
actions to  the  projects  are  somewhat 
apathetic. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  local  child 
care  committees  that  played  such  sig- 
nificant roles  in  getting  the  programs  un- 
derway are  succumbing  with  the  dying 
defense  councils.  Otherwise  they  might 
offer  themselves  as  focal  points  for  the 
evaluation  of  programs  in  relation  to 
future  needs  and  for  the  formulation  of 
recommendations  to  their  communities, 
states,  and  the  nation.  Apparently  in  few 
communities  are  any  such  activities  in 
the  offing.  (An  exception  is  Cleveland, 
where  the  program  is  closely  tied  in  with 
the  Welfare  Federation  and  where  plans 
along  these  lines  are  now  in  an  embryonic 
state.)  With  no  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense to  stimulate  the  once  active  child 
care  committees  in  other  communities  to 
life,  their  resurrection  presumably  will 
have  to  be  spontaneous — unless  some 
other  national  agency,  either  public  or 
voluntary,  enters  the  picture  with  such  a 
purpose. 

Planning  for  Children 

Many  social  workers  are  looking  for 
such  leadership  to  come  from  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  whose  na- 
tional committee  on  day  care  recently 
recommended  "that  the  league  stimulate 
plans  for  postwar  planning  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  services  for  children 
and  promote  priorities  for  children  in 
planning  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels, 
such  programs  to  be  integrated  with  the 
regularly  established  agencies  including 
health,  education  and  welfare." 

The  previously  mentioned  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Children  in 
Wartime  offers  a  substitution  for  defense 
council  committees  by  recommending  that 
each  state  set  up  a  state  council  or  com- 
mission on  children  and  youth,  intimately 
related  to  its  state  planning  agency. 
Similar  recommendations  are  made  to 
communities  in  regard  to  community 
planning  agencies  for  children  and  youth. 

Such  planning  would  provide  assur- 
ance that  what  elements  are  salvaged 
from  the  wartime  day  care  experience 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  needs  of 
children. 


A    u-ell-placed   child 
as  drawn  by  Madeline  Dane  Ross 
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Veterans  Now  and  in  the  Future 


EDA  HOUWINK,  St.  Louis  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  discusses 
the  problems  of  servicemen  already  home  and  of  those  to  come. 


WE  who  work  in  war  agencies 
have  learned  many  things  during  the  war 
years  and  still  have  much  to  learn.  We 
have  seen  the  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the 
swift  confusion  that  followed  when  Mars 
played  his  tune  and  men  went  off  to  war. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  increas- 
ing numbers  the  men  and  women  who  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  from  military  service. 
Civilian  life,  too,  has  undergone 
changes,  and  the  veteran,  because  he  is 
human,  responds  to  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  may  be  so  glad  to  get  back 
into  a  civilian  job  and  to  be  with  his  own 
family  again,  that  he  becomes  a  better  hus- 
band and  father  than  he  had  capacity  for 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  too 
fatigued  nervously  to  be  able  to  settle 
down,  he  may  not  be  able  to  stick  to  his 
job  and  may  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  with- 
out a  destination.  A  few  veterans,  like 
some  civilians,  have  personalities  that  are 
fundamentally  inadequate  and  they  can- 
not adjust  to  our  complex  society.  Others, 
also  like  many  civilians,  need  a  helping 
hand — in  some  instances  only  a  little  ad- 
vice; in  others,  full  psychiatric  treatment 
— before  they  can  find  their  way  to  a  use- 
ful and  satisfying  existence. 

From  Training  Camps 

Nearly  all  the  veterans  who  have  come 
to  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in  St. 
Louis  up  to  this  time  have  been  discharged 
from  domestic  camps  without  having  seen 
service  overseas.  Most  of  them  have  been 
let  out  of  service  for  medical,  neuropsy- 
chiatric,  and  "convenience-of-government" 
reasons.  Of  course  we  see  a  few  others, 
under-age  boys,  over-age  men,  and  some 
for  whom  induction  brought  undue  hard- 
ship to  their  families,  but  the  number  of 
these  is  relatively  small. 

The  difficulties  of  most  of  the  veterans 
whom  we  have  seen  so  far,  tend  to  be  pre- 
induction  in  origin.  Our  caseloads  include 
men  with  arrested  chest  lesions,  enuretics, 
epileptics,  and  others  whose  physical  com- 
plaints are  psychosomatic  in  origin.  There 
are  also  Negroes  who  have  broken  because 
of  the  cultural  cruelty  found  both  within 
the  military  setting  and  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  their  camps  were  stationed. 

The  neuropsychiatric  casualties  from 
domestic  camps  are  usually  men  whose  dif- 
ficulties, though  diagnosed  in  service,  ac- 


tually existed  before  induction.  When 
they  leave  the  armed  forces  these  men  re- 
turn to  the  home  settings  that  helped  to 
create  their  difficulties  in  the  beginning. 
On  the  whole,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  seri- 
ously influenced  by  their  military  experi- 
ence; they  are,  in  reality,  more  like  civi- 
lians coming  back  after  a  military  inter- 
lude. The  something  new  that  has  been 
added  for  them  is  the  knowledge  of  their 
diagnoses — the  realization  that  they  are 
considered  unfit  to  share  an  experience 
common  to  other  men  of  their  own  age 
group.  This  realization  can  sometimes  be 
devastating — particularly  for  men  who  do 
not  understand  the  basis  of  their  sepera- 
tion  from  service  or  who  are  frigtened  by 
the  long  words  that  describe  it.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  war,  men  were  given 
discharge  papers  which  contained  such 
words  as  "psychopathic  personality,"  "con- 
stitutional inferiority."  This  practice  has 
been  stopped  for  the  most  part  now,  but 
while  it  lasted  veterans  had  to  make  their 
peace  with  these  disturbing  concepts. 

Red  Cross  Home  Service  workers  fre- 
quently are  asked  to  gather  social  his- 
tories to  aid  the  military  psychiatrists  in 
studies  that  precede  psychiatric  discharges. 
Over  and  over  we  have  found  civilian 
patterns  that  have  continued  into  military 
life.  One  young  man,  who  was  being 
studied  for  impersonating  an  officer  and 
for  chronic  A.W.O.L.  episodes,  had  a 
long  history  of  truancy  from  school  and  of 
running  away  from  his  aunt's  home  where 
he  was  not  wanted.  Having  found  no 
more  security  and  affection  in  the  -i  •' 
than  he  had  in  civilian  life,  he  continued 
his  search  for  them.  His  truancy  now  had 
a  new  name  and  a  discharge  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Another  man  who  came  in  response  to  a 
letter  asking  whether  he  needed  help,  told 
a  story  of  many  jobs  before  his  induction 
into  service.  He  had  quit  his  last  one  and 
enlisted,  but  when  military  service  lost  its 
novelty  he  was  again  ready  to  clear  out. 
Since  he  could  not  leave,  he  eventually 
broke  down,  and  this  led  to  a  discharge. 
Now  he  was  a  civilian  again,  but  he  still 
could  not  settle  down.  He  was  referred  to 
a  psychiatrist,  who,  in  a  few  months,  w.-i-s 
able  to  help  him  gain  enough  strength  to 
remain  in  one  job  without  his  former  im- 
pulse to  quit. 

Such  men  are  not  easy  to  work  with 


when  they  return  to  their  home  com- 
munities. Some  have  been  so  injured  by 
early  home  experiences  that  they  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  help  of  social  casework. 
Others  can  be  restored  to  mental  health 
and  equilibrium  and  may,  in  the  end,  find 
a  better  adjustment  with  the  help  of  psy- 
chiatry than  they  were  able  to  make  be- 
fore entering  the  army  or  navy,  but  some 
psychological  scars  will  remain. 

On  the  whole,  military  psychiatry  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  weeding  out  the 
men  who  could  not  take  combat  experi- 
ence and,  by  discharging  them,  sparing 
them  from  further  damage.  But  weeding 
is  not  a  simple  task.  One  soldier  was  de- 
nied two  requests  for  a  dependency  dis- 
charge when  it  was  found  that  his  mother 
and  married  sister  did  not  want  him  to 
return  to  their  home.  He  finally  broke 
down  and  had  to  be  given  a  neuropsy- 
chiatric discharge. 

Work  vs  Treatment 

So  far,  the  men  with  medical  discharges 
also  come  mostly  from  domestic  training 
camps.  With  them,  too,  the  condition 
leading  to  separation  from  service  fre- 
quently existed  prior  to  induction,  though 
it  remained  hidden  until  diagnosed  by  the 
military  physician.  If  the  man  has  filed 
for  a  pension  while  still  at  camp,  the  mili- 
tary advises  the  Red  Cross  chapter  in  his 
local  community  of  his  medical  needs,  so 
that  follow  up  care  can  be  instituted. 
Only  a  few  of  these  men  come  in  for  help. 

One  present  stumbling  block  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  treatment  plans  for 
all  medical  and  neuropsychiatric  casualties 
is  the  availability  of  jobs  for  anyone  and 
everyone.  Lured  to  employment,  the  vet- 
eran has  no  time  for  medical  treatment 
nor  for  pursuing  his  education  under  the 
new  federation  legislation.  Even  a  veteran 
whose  discharge  papers  contain  the  words 
"dementia  praecox"  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  job  as  a  truck  driver  which  pays  a 
larger  wage  than  he  ever  had  before  in- 
duction. 

Some  men  come  to  file  for  a  pension. 
They  are  apt  to  be  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  for  themselves.  On  the  whole, 
the  scurry  of  civilian  activities  is  still  so 
great  that  most  veterans  can  find  a  place 
for  themselves  somewhere,  and  they  do 
not  yet  seek  us  out  to  any  great  extent. 
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They  may  come  to  us  for  help  later. 
Veterans  from  the  combat  zones  have 
not  yet  returned  to  their  home  towns  in 
appreciable  numbers.  Most  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  as  yet  only  potential 
veterans,  for  they  are  still  in  military  hos- 
pitals receiving  surgery,  rediscovering  the 
road  to  mental  health,  learning  to  live 
with  prosthetic  extensions  of  themselves, 
adjusting  to  a  world  rliat  has  been  blacked 
out  for  their  eyes.  Some  who  have  been 
physically  restored  are  returned  to  active 
or  non-combat  service.  Until  these  men 
really  come  back  to  their  own  homes  to 
reintegrate  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  them  with  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  those  they  left  behind,  we  can 
only  speculate  on  what  their  problems  will 
be. 

What  to  Expect 

My  professional  guess  would  be  that  in 
the  long  run,  human  nature  will  find  its 
own  balance  as  it  always  has  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  heart  aches  along  the  wav. 
for  when  men  and  women  live  in  such 
separate  worlds,  some  havoc  is  inevitable. 
It  is  only  natural  for  soldiers  in  fox  holes 
to  sentimentalize  their  homes  and  their 
families.  And  since  neither  the  men  nor 
their  families  can  remain  the  same  during 
the  months  or  years  of  war  separation, 
readjustments  and  some  disappointments 


are    undoubtedly    inevitable    for    them. 

Cases  in  the  Home  Service  files  give 
evidence  that  some  men  grow  beyond  their 
wives,  making  a  satisfactory  marital  ad- 
justment upon  their  return  difficult  or 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
also  indication  that  some  wives  gain  an  in- 
dependence during  their  husbands'  ab- 
sence that  they  do  not  find  easy  to  relin- 
quish. Negroes  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
the  rights  for  which  they  have  worked  and 
demonstrated  their  competence.  Young 
sons,  having  become  emancipated  from 
their  families,  are  not  willing  to  return  to 
the  status  of  a  child — which  is  beneficial 
to  the  boy  who  was  too  closely  tied  to  an 
apron  string. 

Then  too,  society  may  face  a  problem 
in  the  years  ahead  resulting  from  today's 
great  numbers  of  fatherless  families.  If 
the  war  and  the  armies  of  occupation  keep 
fathers  away  too  long,  children  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  matriarchal  family 
unit,  in  which  the  mother  is  a  combina- 
tion mother  and  father,  disciplinarian, 
companion,  economic  head,  and  guide. 
Children  who  have  grown  up  in  a  matri- 
archial  home  with  a  mythical  father  whom 
everyone  talks  about  but  whom  they  do 
not  remember,  will  have  to  learn  to  ad- 
just to  the  veteran  father  who  may 
shower  affection  on  them  before  they  are 
ready  for  it  or  who  may  be  irritable  be- 


These  Will  Come  Back 


cause  of  war  experiences  they  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

Many  a  mother  will  have  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  show  more  affection  to  her 
children  than  to  her  newly  returned  hus- 
band who  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  share 
her  affection,  even  with  his  own  children. 
Many  a  father  will  have  to  get  used  to 
the  omnipresence  of  small  children  who 
cry  out  at  night  when  he  wants  to  sleep, 
who  wake  up  entirely  too  early  in  the 
morning,  and  who  have  a  special  genius 
for  bringing  disorder  to  a  household.  If 
husband,  wife,  and  children  will  try  to 
adjust  to  one  another  without  too  great 
haste,  if  they  can  be  helped  to  understand 
each  other  and  themselves,  the  veteran 
will  be  able  eventually  to  gain  solace  fro- 
his  family. 

The  Caseworker's  Job 

Our  job  will  be  to  approach  the  veteran 
as  we  approach  the  civilian,  with  under- 
standing and  a  readiness  to  accept  him  as 
he  is.  We  shall  have  to  help  him  where 
he  needs  help,  and  not  shower  him  with 
oversolicitude.  We  shall  have  to  watch 
ourselves,  our  eagerness  to  help,  our  ignor- 
ance, and  our  preconceived  notions,  and 
stand  ready  to  adapt  and  to  change  at  all 
points.  If  we  try  to  understand  both  the 
veteran  and  ourselves,  and  remain  flexible, 
we  shall  not  err  too  greatly. 


What  some  future  veterans  will  bring  home  with  them,  described  in 
excerpts  from  letters  of  a  Red  Cross  social  worker,  LAURA  MAYER. 


Somewhere  in  Australia 

I  AM  at  a  Naval  Hospital  and  our 
patients  consist  of  navy,  marine,  and  mer- 
chant marine  personnel.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfying  job  I  have  ever  tackled 
and  has  proven  to  be  everything  I  had 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  service  to  others. 

First  of  all,  there's  Johnny,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  marine.  .  .  .  Johnny  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  seeing  his  buddy  blown  to  bits 
in  a  foxhole  in  front  of  him.  That's  the 
last  thing  he  ever  did  see,  for  the  same 
hand  grenade  also  blew  out  both  his  eyes. 
But  his  affliction  has  not  dimmed  his  in- 
triguing and  sparkling  personality.  As 
Johnny  says,  he  "sweet-talks"  the  ladies, 
and  the  other  night  he  laughingly  told  me 
he  was  off  to  keep  a  "blind  date."  He's 
now  training  two  lovebirds  to  be  pets  and 
he  walks  around  the  compound  (with  a 
friend  for  a  guide)  both  lovebirds  perched 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Next  there  is  Al,  the  lad  who  has  had 
a  brain  injury.  All  knowledge  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  brain  tissue  which  has 


been  destroyed  is  lost  forever  and  must 
be  re-learned.  Al  is  partly  paralyzed  and 
is  mute,  but  the  doctors  predict  that  there 
will  be  a  partial  recovery.  He  can  no 
longer  read  or  write,  does  not  recognize 
colors  and  is  limited  even  in  gestures. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  he  can  still  add 
and  subtract.  At  the  doctor's  request,  we 
have  stapled  bits  of  colored  felt — bright 
red,  vivid  blue,  green,  black,  white,  yellow 
— to  bits  of  paper  and  in  block  letters 
written  red,  blue,  green,  and  so  on,  on 
each.  He  understands  everything  you  say 
and  each  day  Sis,  the  Red  Cross  worker 
who  is  assigned  to  his  ward,  spends  about 
an  hour  with  him.  She  holds  up  the  sheets 
of  paper  and  says,  "Al,  this  is  red,"  or 
"blue,"  as  the  case  may  be,  repeating  it  un- 
til she  feels  he  understands.  She  is  also 
teaching  him  the  use  of  his  vocal  chords 
and  tells  him  how  to  place  his  tongue  in 
order  to  articulate.  He  now  says,  "Oh 
boy,"  "Oh  pooh,"  and  "Sis."  Progress  is 
slow,  but  nevertheless  he  is  making  great 
strides  in  the  right  direction.  He  is  most 


eager  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  again. 
I  have  yet  to  see  Al  when  he  wasn't  cheer- 
ful and  smiling.  I  asked  him,  at  an  out- 
door hamburger  roast  recently,  whether  he 
had  had  enough  to  eat  and  he  laughingly 
rubbed  his  stomach  and  said,  "Mmmm!" 
Incidentally,  Al  too  is  eighteen  years  old. 

Duffy  has  a  leg  off  above  the  knee,  but 
he's  terribly  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
the  beach  trip  we're  taking  tomorrow. 
He's  eager  to  participate  in  all  activities 
and  functions.  He  expects  to  make  a 
leather  wallet,  a  cigarette  case,  and  a  toy 
kangaroo  and  dog.  He's  a  grand  lad, 
six  feet,  three  inches  tall,  and  I'm  sure 
he'll  not  permit  the  loss  of  a  limb  to  be  a 
handicap  to  him.  In  fact,  he's  got  such 
amazing  spirit  that  I'm  certain  nothing 
in  this  universe  will  ever  lick  Duffy.  .  .  . 

We  held  a  dance  the  other  evening,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  that  rascal  did  ?  We 
handed  out  little  white  numbered  paper 
pipes  on  which  you  were  supposed  to  write 
your  name  and  pin  it  to  your  lapel.  Duffy 
wrote  "Stumpy"  on  his  and  pinned  it  to 
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his  empty  trouser  leg.  He  greeted  me 
with  "Hi,  Laura!  meet  Stumpy."  Then,  I 
was  dancing  with  someone  when  Duffy 
came  along,  tapped  the  chap  on  the  shoul- 
der and  proceeded  to  dance  with  me.  I 
placed  both  my  hands  on  his  shoulder  and 
he  manipulated  his  crutches  and  we 
danced  all  around  the  dance  floor.  Then, 
bless  his  heart,  if  he  didn't  go  and  find 
the  most  attractive  Australian  girl  in  the 
place  and  dance  that  way  with  her  all 
evening.  .  .  . 

One  day  I  was  on  the  ward  when  they 
were  dressing  Duffy's  wound.  He  shouted, 
"Hey,  Laura!  come  here  and  look  at  this 
— or  don't  you  want  to."  I  walked  over 


and  looked  at  the  leg  and  said,  "Why, 
Duffy,  it's  fine"!  to  which  he  retorted, 
"Don't  give  me  that  stuff — it's  fine." 

However,  when  I  insisted  upon  it, 
he  took  a  mirror  and  looked  at  it  himself. 
Then  he  nodded  his  head  and  agreed  with 
me  that  he  guessed  it  was  all  right.  I'm 
convinced  Duffy  didn't  give  two  hoots 
about  my  opinion,  but  he  wanted  to  see 
my  reaction.  He  wanted  to  see  whether 
I  would  flinch  or  be  repulsed,  since  I  am 
an  average  layman.  The  doctors  and 
nurses  are  of  course  professionals  and  he 
expects  them  to  be  able  to  take  it  quite 
calmly,  but  he  wanted  to  see  what  my  re- 
action would  be.  I'm  happy  to  say  I 
didn't  flinch  or,  for  that  matter,  bat  an 
eyelash.  God  bless  Duffy!  He's  back 
home  in  the  States  now  and  I  hope  and 
pray  his  mother  will  be  fortified,  so  that 
she  can  face  her  boy  without  too  much 
heartache,  at  least  in  his  presence. 

As  the  result  of  shock,  Tommy  stutters 
badly.  It  sometimes  takes  him  several 
minutes  to  get  a  word  out,  but  I  never 
interrupt,  nor  do  I  assist  him.  Tommy  is 
really  improving  and  he'll  tell  you  himself 
that  he  has  a  nervous  disorder  but  he's 
certain  he's  going  to  get  well. 

Baker  says  he  was  "all  mixed  up."  He 
thinks  perhaps  he's  chickenhearted  but, 
"When  you  see  a  man  with  his  head  blown 
off,  even  it  it's  a  Japanese,  it  does  some- 
thing to  you."  I  told  Baker  the  wonder  of 
it  was  that  anybody  came  away  normal  at 
all.  But  Fin  afraid  it's  still  preying  on 
his  mind,  because  Baker  has  been  returned 
to  the  locked  ward. 

Recently  Evelyn  serviced  a  hospital 
ship  bringing  in  the  sick  and  wounded 
right  from  the  battlefield.  Among  the 
shock  cases  was  a  lad  who  spoke  very 
slowly  as  though  each  word  were  an  ef- 
fort. He  asked  Evelyn  to  be  kind  to  his 
friend  whom  no  one  liked  because  he  was 
mean.  Evelyn  gave  the  lad  a  coca  cola 
and  assured  him  she  would  be  kind  to  his 
friend.  The  friend  was  strapped  to  his 


bed  and  could  not  utter  a  sound.  He 
stared  directly  ahead  of  him  without  the 
least  expression  in  his  face  or  eyes.  Evelyn 
placed  her  arms  under  the  lad's  shoulders 
and  put  a  glass  of  milk  to  his  lips.  He 
drank  it.  She  broke  up  a  sandwich  bit 
by  bit,  and  he  ate  that.  She  then  lit  a 
cigarette  and  held  that  to  his  lips  and 
he  smoked  it — all  the  while  staring  di- 
rectly in  front  of  him,  without  a  flicker 
of  acknowledgment  in  his  eyes.  Then  he 
began  to  shake  and  quiver  all  over.  He 
managed  to  place  his  hand  under  her  chin 
and  uttered  the  only  words  he  has  thus 
far  spoken,  "We'll  stick  together." 

I've  written  letters  home  for  Cross, 
cut  strings  of  packages  he  has  received, 
and  sewed  buttons  on  his  shirt  because  he 
has  only  a  small  stump  left  of  what  used 
to  be  a  right  arm.  Cross  is  learning  to 
write  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  other 
day  he  proudly  informed  me  he  had 
written  a  five-page  letter  home.  .  .  . 

Then  there  is  Wilber,  whom  I  am  just 
plain  "mad"  about.  He  had  lost  his  right 
arm.  He's  a  real  southern  gentleman ; 
very  soft-spoken,  well-mannered,  intelli- 
gent and  refined.  When  I  first  came  in 
the  wards,  when  Wilber's  amputation  was 
very  recent,  he  was  so  disconsolate,  morose 
and  inconsolable  that  my  heart  ached  for 
him.  I  said  little  to  him  in  those  early 
days  because  I  felt  he  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.  To  the  occasional  query  which  I 
put  to  him,  he  would  answer  merely,  "Yes 
ma'am,"  or  "No,  ma'am."  But  very  grad- 
ually I  began  to  note  a  change  (it  was  not 
due  to  my  efforts  but  his  own  natural 
healthy  reaction),  and  when  one  day  I 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  something 
to  read,  I  was  delighted  when  he  said 
yes.  Most  of  the  boys  asked  for  Westerns 
or  Perry  Mason  mysteries,  but  not  Wil- 
ber. He  wanted  only  good  literature  and 
the  library  didn't  hold  enough  to  please 
him.  I  brought  him  Bromfields,  Dreisers, 
"Sorrel  &  Son,"  "Rebecca,"  and  others, 
and  I  was  truly  elated  when  one  day  he 
asked  me  to  leave  some  stationery  so  that 
he  could  learn  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 

Wilber  was  among  those  patients  whom 
I  took  to  town  to  see  a  show  and  I  sat 
next  to  him  and  held  his  left  hand  all 
evening  so  that  he  wouldn't  feel  too  badly 
when  he  couldn't  applaud. 

Just  before  Wilber  left  (he  too  is  now 
back  in  the  States)  he  told  me  the  most 
exciting  bit  of  news.  His  boss  had  written 
to  reassure  him ;  to  say  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  discharged  from  the  marines  his 
job  would  be  waiting  for  him  and  he  was 
not  to  worry  about  a  thing.  What's  more, 
his  boss  had  lost  his  left  arm  in  almost  the 
same  place  as  Wilber's  right  (almost  to 
the  shoulder)  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
insisted  that  Wilber  come  to  live  with 
them  because  he  could  teach  Wilber  things 
no  one  else  could.  . 


Somewhere  in  A'eif 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  1  said 
goodbye  to  the  navy,  even  though  tnis 
new  army  assignment  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  promotion.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  here,  I  plunged 
into  my  new  routine.  Daily  rounds  of 
the  wards  dispensing  comfort  articles; 
card  parties,  bingo  parties,  and  social  serv- 
ice work  are  among  my  many  activities. 
The  boys  here  have  named  me  Sunshine 
and  I  am  frequently  met  with  shouts  of 
"Sunshine,  come  in  here,  my  morale  is 
low,"  when  passing  a  favorite  ward.  And 
how  the  boys  can  think  us  still  desirable 
in  these  awful  slacks  and  heavy  GI  shoes, 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  .  .  . 

Our  movie  is  an  outdoor  theater  and 
when  recently  we  had  a  particularly  excel- 
lent film  and  a  tropical  storm  rose  in  the 
middle  of  it,  no  one  moved.  .  .  . 

Here,  unlike  the  mainland,  I  find  that 
the  soldier  speaks  frequently  of  combat. 
Although  I  never  encourage  such  conver- 
sation, nevertheless  I  don't  stop  a  lad 
when  he  talks  of  his  own  volition,  as  I 
feel  it  is  best  he  get  it  off  his  mind.  Typi- 
cal of  the  many  tales  I  hear  is  the  one 
which  Sullivan  told  me. 

He  was  one  of  five  of  a  forward 
guard  accompanying  a  ration  train,  and 
the  only  one  to  survive  to  tell  the  tale. 
They  were  not  anticipating  trouble  and  al- 
most before  they  realized  what  had  oc- 
curred, they  were  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
lad  alongside  of  him  jumped  into  the 
bushes  and  was  met  by  three  Japanese 
bayonets. 

When  he  was  hit,  Sullivan  says,  by 
shrapnel  in  his  shoulder  and  back  of  his 
head,  he  felt  as  though  the  whole  top  of 
his  head  had  been  torn  assunder.  His 


first  desire  was  to  lie  down  and  quietly 
die.  It  would  have  felt  so  good  and  peace- 
ful, he  said.  But  in  that  instant,  thoughts 
of  his  family  and  how  they  would  grieve 
passed  through  his  mind  and  he  felt  he 
had  to  go  on.  Three  Japanese  were 
coming  toward  him  and  Sully  held  a 
tommy  gun  in  his  hand.  He  opened  up 
and  just  emptied  the  gun  into  them.  It 
stopped  two  Japanese  in  their  tracks,  his 
bullets  having  cut  them  almost  in  half. 
But  now  his  gun  was  empty  and  the  third 
Jap  kept  coming  toward  him  with  fixed 
bayonet.  He  raised  his  own  rifle  to  ward 
off  the  blow.  The  Jap  struck  once  and 
only  slightly  stunned  the  lad.  But  he  then 
succeeded  in  knocking  the  rifle  out  of 
Sully's  hand  and  plunged  with  his  bayo- 
net, which  penetrated  the  right  side  of 
Sully's  nose  just  below  the  eye  and  broke 
his  nose.  Sully  threw  off  his  opponent 
and  then  jumped  him  with  outstretched 
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hands.  His  fingers  encircled  the  Jap's 
throat  and  Sully  hung  on.  At  first  the 
enemy  frantically  clawed  at  his  hands, 
then  he  gurgled,  turned  a  deep  purple,  and 
remained  inert.  "Then,"  says  Sully,  "I 
held  on  a  little  longer  for  good  measure." 
He  now  reached  for  his  sulfa  pills 
which  were  suspended  around  his  waist, 
but  he  was  so  dazed  and  stunned,  he  could 
not  find  them.  After  frantically  tearing 
at  his  belt,  he  called  to  his  buddies  above, 
"I  need  help  down  here."  At  the  approach 
of  footsteps  he  looked  up  and  instead  of 


one  of  our  own  men,  he  discovered  another 
Japanese  coming  toward  him.  This  time 
Sullivan  was  too  weak  to  put  up  any  re- 
sistance and  on  all  fours  he  crawled 
wildly  up  the  hill  toward  the  ration  train. 
These  lads  were  unarmed,  but  one  of 
them  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  revolver 
from  a  dead  Jap  and  he  killed  the  last  re- 
maining Jap.  By  this  time  the  rear  guard 
and  come  forward  and  they  gave  Sully 
his  sulfa  tablets  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  medical  staff.  About  twenty  min- 
utes later  the  medics  arrived,  gave  Sully  a 


shot  of  morphine  and  some  plasma,  and 
prepared  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital. 

Sully  says  he  sure  felt  sorry  for  the 
lads  who  had  to  carry  him  all  the  way,  as 
the  jungles  were  so  dense  and  the  terrain 
so  rough  and  rugged  that  sometimes  they 
almost  carried  the  stretcher  perpendicular. 
In  his  half-conscious  state  he  hung  on, 
sometimes  by  hooking  his  legs  around  the 
stretcher. 

He's  a  lucky  lad  because  the  only  visible 
signs  of  his  struggle  is  a  crooked  smile 
where  shrapnel  entered  his  chin. 


Stop  Calling  Them  Problems 


A  warning  to  social  agencies  from  the  executive  secretary,  National 
Publicity  Council  for  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  SALLIE  BRIGHT. 


As  far  back  as  1943,  communities 
everywhere  began  to  have  committee 
meetings  to  plan  local  services  to  vet- 
erans. Some  of  us  cringed  when  head- 
line after  headline  appeared  with  varia- 
tions of  the  theme,  "Veterans  Seen  as 
Big  Problem."  There  was  no  joy  of  wel- 
come for  our  returning  servicemen,  no 
pride,  no  love  in  those  headlines,  even 
though  the  American  people  were  un- 
doubtedly joyful,  proud,  and  affectionate 
toward  their  home-coming  sons  and 
daughters.  The  general  impression  the 
newspapers  gave  was  that  everyone  was 
viewing  with  alarm,  when  all  the  time 
people  were  only  worried,  as  any  parents 
would  be  if  their  children  were  return- 
ing from  a  long  journey  and  the  house 
were  not  in  order. 

For  the  most  part,  it  was  not  the  social 
workers  who  were  doing  the  talking  in 
this  early  stage.  Social  workers  are  not 
always  quick  to  assume  leadership,  and 
besides,  here  was  something  in  which  al- 
most everybody  was  in  some  way  con- 
cerned. As  voices  rose  in  a  mighty  clamor, 
some  people  even  said  openly  that  social 
agencies  would  not  be  welcome  as  par- 
ticipants in  plans  because  "Our  boys 
didn't  want  charity."  It  was  at  this  point 
that  our  failure  to  have  interpreted  social 
work  as  something  other  than  "charity" 
hit  us  full  in  the  face. 

The  same  mistake  was  being  made 
with  the  veterans  as  the  one  laymen,  pro- 
fessionals, popular  writers,  and  social 
work  interpreters  alike  had  made  earlier 
in  attempts  to  deal  with  the  rising  tide 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Instead  of 
sounding  like  people  who,  with  love  and 
understanding,  were  preparing  to  stand 
by  when  their  children  were  having  dif- 
ficulties, everyone  lumped  all  the  troubled 
youngsters  together  as  a  "problem"  and 


discussed  it  so  loudly  that  even  the 
juveniles  themselves  began  to  talk  about 
being  "delinquent."  The  mistake  lay  not 
in  speaking  up  about  the  difficulties  young 
people  were  facing,  but  in  speaking  up 
ineptly  and  with  no  warmth  and  no 
manifestation  of  the  privilege  of  being  on 
hand  to  serve  them.  Similarly,  the  early 
headlines  about  the  "problem  of  the  vet- 
eran" showed  the  same  lack  of  warmth 
and  the  same  dismay. 

Agency  Literature 

After  the  first  burst  of  news  about 
community  meetings  to  consider  the 
"problem  of  the  veteran,"  apprehension 
simmered  down.  Now  was  the  time  for 
a  flow  of  material  from  social  agencies — 
booklets  and  folders  to  explain  their  ser- 
vices to  the  returning  veteran  and  to  his 
family,  interpretation  calculated  to  calm 
the  veteran's  fear  of  "charity."  Now 
was  the  time  for  social  workers  to  begin 
public  "attitude  education"  campaigns, 
taking  the  lead  in  explaining  the  experi- 
ences veterans  had  had,  the  ways  in  which 
individual  veterans  might  react  to  home- 
coming, the  helpful  things  which  families 
and  friends  could  do  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  military  to  civilian  life  smooth 
and  pleasant. 

But  only  a  trickle  of  such  literature 
appeared.  True,  a  few  agencies  put  out 
"Welcome  Home"  booklets  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  men  checking  in  at  their  draft 
boards,  and  through  other  channels.  Some 
of  this  material  was  excellent,  even  when 
the  authors  had  had  to  struggle  to  put 
social  services  on  a  non-charity  basis  in 
the  face  of  a  corporate  agency  name  con- 
taining the  word  "Charities."  Para- 
doxically, one  or  two  group  work  agencies, 
which  do  not  labor  under  the  relief 
stigma,  approached  the  reader  by  saying 


no  veteran  in  their  town  who  needed  a 
bed  and  a  meal  would  suffer  as  long  as 
these  agencies  were  around — an  obvious, 
albeit  unintentional,  inference  that  those 
veterans  who  had  beds  and  board  were 
not  their  first  concern. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our 
servicemen  and  women  are  already  home 
has  caused  some  of  the  confusion  in  the 
interpretation  job  social  workers  are  doing 
to  arouse  communities  to  survey  existing 
services  and  build  new  ones,  to  present 
those  services  acceptably  to  the  veterans 
themselves,  and  to  help  employers, 
families,  and  the  public  gain  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  veteran  has  gone 
through  and  what  he  may  want  of  us. 
Suddenly,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  people  who  badly  need  some 
props  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  build. 
Among  these  is  a  wide  public  understand- 
ing of  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
personality.  We  are  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  give  advice  which  embodies 
all  the  accumulated,  and  still  incomplete, 
knowledge  we  can  muster  about  human 
relationships. 

Another  foundation  we  have  not  had 
time  to  build,  and  of  which  we  are  in 
sore  need  now,  is  the  public  acceptance 
of  social  work  as  something  more  than 
"charity."  As  social  workers,  we  must 
make  respectable  to  veterans'  eyes  services 
which  are  only  now  struggling  out  from 
under  this  historic  stigma.  It  is  especially 
embarrassing  that  all  our  halting  efforts 
must  be  made  in  plain  view  of  those 
veterans  who  have  already  come  home 
and  are  listening  to  what  we  have  to  say 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  public  to  whom 
we  are  trying  to  bring  our  messages. 
Therefore,  we  must  choose  between  being 
politely  silent,  hoping  that  somehow 
things  will  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
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speaking  out.  Some  social  agencies  have 
spoken  out,  in  the  conviction  that  things 
never  "take  care  of  themselves" ;  others 
have  remained  silent;  a  few  have  climbed 
on  the  veteran  bandwagon  when  their 
program  of  services  hardly  warrants  their 
being  there. 

Good  and  bad  together,  the  literature 
produced  by  social  agencies  for  or  about 
veterans  has  represented  only  a  trickle 
in  the  vast  amount  of  material  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared  in  all  chan- 
nels of  public  information.  The  news- 
papers have  conducted  a  tremendous  cam- 
paign to  help  ease  the  veterans'  return  to 
civilian  life.  Some  have  even  set  up  their 
own  information  centers;  others  have 
made  booklets  for  distribution  to  returned 
servicemen  and  their  families.  A  number 
have  started  information  columns  for  vet- 
erans. Feature  stories  about  the  veteran 
and  his  needs  have  been  in  practically 
all  the  papers.  The  tone  in  these  has  been 
uneven,  and  still  is.  Again,  some  un- 
fortunate headlines  have  used  such 
phrases  as  "mental  misfits"  to  describe 
the  men  discharged  for  neuropsychiatric 
reasons.  One  of  the  latest  columns  to  be 
introduced  in  a  metropolitan  daily  has  the 
unhappy  title,  "The  Veteran  Problem." 
Though  the  writers  of  these  stories  and 
columns  have  consulted  with  army  and 
civilian  psychiatrists  and  some  social 
agencies,  only  in  a  few  instances  have 
social  agencies  acted  as  producers  rather 
than  consultants  in  this  wave  of  public 
explanation  in  behalf  of  the  veteran. 

The  Popular  Approach 

Meanwhile,  the  periodicals  and  the 
radio  have  swung  into  action.  For  some 
months,  now,  scarcely  an  issue  of  a 
popular  magazine  has  appeared  without 
some  treatment  of  the  veteran,  and  al- 
most every  radio  soap  opera  on  the  air 
has  introduced  a  new  character — the  re- 
turned serviceman.  These  articles,  stories, 
and  programs  have  roused  some  protest 
from  servicemen,  who  dislike  reading 
about  themselves,  as  a  group  with  pre- 
dictable and  uniform  reactions. 

One  significant  difference  stands  out 
in  the  approach  to  the  veteran  in  popular 
fiction  or  radio  drama  and  in  most  of 
the  booklets  and  folders  issued  by  social 
agencies.  This  is  the  presence  of  the  in- 
gredient, love.  It  does  not  provide  an 
answer  for  social  agencies  to  ignore  this 
ingredient  and  say  that  popular  fiction 
writers  and  radio  writers  are  being 
"corny"  and  unsound  for  the  sake  of  a 
tear-jerking  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
these  writers  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  checking  with  authorities. 
Such  agencies  as  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  attest  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  tone  and  content  of 
their  material  is  sound  and  healthy.  The 


real  difference  between  the  popular  ma- 
terial and  the  material  coming  out  of 
social  and  civic  agencies  is  that  the  reader 
of  the  popular  material  is  made  to  love 
the  veteran,  just  as  the  heroine  in  the 
story  loves  him,  and  the  reader  of  the 
social  agency  material  is  not  made  to 
love  him  because  he  does  not  live  and 
breathe  except  as  a  "problem." 

A  Natural  Reaction 

Those  writers  and  agencies  who  have 
spoken  out  in  an  effort  to  bring  help  to 
people  who  might  need  it — the  families, 
wives,  sweethearts,  employers,  and  friends 
of  veterans — are  now  being  hit  by  a  wave 
of  "Leave  them  alone!"  sentiment.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  a 
scorching  piece  reproduced  from  Common 
Sense  is  directed  against  persons  who  are 
attempting  to  say  how  the  veteran  should 
be  treated  on  his  return.  The  New 
Yorker,  in  a  less  vitriolic  and  rather 
healthy  and  amusing  reminder,  advises 
wives  not  to  be  self-conscious  and  tells 
them  that  "a  husband  would  rather  be 
caught  in  the  beam  of  an  enemy  search- 
light than  in  the  awful  glare  of  an  un- 
derstanding woman."  Here  and  there, 
on  the  radio  or  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
a  veteran  himself  will  lash  out  against 
the  "busybodies." 

To  my  mind,  the  most  telling  of  the 
criticisms  we  have  had  from  the  soldiers 
themselves  was  contained  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  army  newspaper,  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  reprinted,  this  last  February, 
in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Pri- 
vate C.  J.  Becwar  writes  that  the  sol- 
diers abroad  "deeply  resent  being  looked 
upon  as  a  mob  of  returning  sheep." 

That  is  where  we  have  made  our  mis- 
take. 

What  we  seem  to  be  missing  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  having 
a  problem  and  being  a  problem.  Even 
if  he  is  a  little  worried  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do  about  his  job  or  his  education 
or  his  future,  a  boy  sitting  in  a  lonely 
foxhole  in  a  faraway  country  dreaming 
of  the  day  he  will  come  back  is  thinking 
mainly  about  how  wonderful  it  will  be  to 
be  with  his  family  and  friends.  He  thinks 
that  the  home  folks  will  be  just  as  glad 
as  he  is  to  have  him  at  home  again.  And 
he  is  right.  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance, 
then,  that  so  much  of  what  appears  in 
print,  some  of  it  right  out  of  the  mouths 
of  social  workers,  should  present  him  as 
a  "problem"  who  will  come  home  bring- 
ing burdens  for  himself  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Our  communities  will  eventually  in- 
clude three  groups  of  veterans.  First,  are 
those  who  are  already  home  or  on  their 
way,  with  a  discharge  for  physical  or 
mental  reasons.  They  will  continue  to 
be  the  center  of  attention  for  some  time, 


although  we  already  have  word  that 
many  magazine  editors  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepting material  on  discharged  service- 
men because  the  theme  is  beginning  to 
wear  out.  The  second  group  of  veterans  ] 
will  be  the  victors,  coming  home  with 
brass  bands  and  parades,  and  stimulating 
another  surge  of  publicity — this  time  a 
joyful  and  triumphant  one.  Finally,  the 
third  group,  the  men  who  have  remained 
overseas  to  mop  up  or  act  as  occupation 
troops,  will  gradually  come  home  with- 
out much  fanfare.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  after  a  while  we  will  be  faced 
with  an  incongruous  situation  including, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  veterans'  needs  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  decrease  in  attention  to  these  needs 
from  the  press  and  the  radio,  which  will 
have  moved  on  to  other  postwar  subjects. 
Then  social  agencies  will  be  in  a  new 
position.  The  public  media  will  no  longer 
be  taking  the  initiative  in  the  job  of 
building  public  understanding  about  the 
veteran.  The  responsibility  will  be  left 
to  those  serving  the  veteran  and  close  to 
his  needs  and  his  situation. 

Attitude  Education 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  just  what 
this  will  mean,  because  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  what  the  impact  of  service 
to  veterans  is  going  to  be  on  the  peace- 
time social  agency.  The  scope  of  what 
social  agencies  can  do  in  the  way  of 
public  education  on  a  long  term  basis 
will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  their 
own  work  is  affected  by  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans. However,  few  persons  are  any 
longer  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that  social 
agencies  are  not  going  to  be  increasingly 
in  the  center  of  activity  insofar  as  the 
adjustment  of  veterans  and  their  families 
is  concerned.  Whether  an  agency's  "at- 
titude education"  job  will  merely  take  the 
form  of  recognizing  the  veteran  in  the 
routine  reports  of  the  work  the  agency  is 
doing,  or  whether  the  agency  plans  to 
throw  itself  bodily  into  the  job  of  build- 
ing understanding  through  discussion 
groups,  meetings  of  veterans'  families  and 
employers,  booklets,  leaflets,  flyers,  and 
radio  programs,  one  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered: 

American  veterans  are  our  own  sons 
and  daughters  who  have  left  their  homes 
and  schools  and  jobs  to  go  to  war  for 
their  country. 

The  extent  of  the  problems  they  will 
have  on  their  return  is  not  yet  known. 
Perhaps  it  will  tax  the  strength  of  our 
agencies  to  the  utmost  to  help  with  even 
the  small  percentage  of  the  veterans  who 
will  have  serious  adjustment  problems. 
But,  in  describing  those  whom  we  will 
serve,  let  us  forever  forsake  our  social 
work  habit  of  labeling  our  clientele  as 
"problems." 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Something  Besides  Doctors 


NANCY  JOHNSTON,  director  of  social  service,  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  tells  about  the  social  component  in  medicine. 


ONE  morning,  a  woman  looked 
across  her  desk  in  the  hospital  and  saw 
an  ancient  gray-haired  Negro,  neat  in  his 
poverty.  The  woman's  position  was  classi- 
fied on  the  payrolls  of  the  southern  city 
where  the  hospital  was  situated  as  "Medi- 
cal Social  Worker,"  but  to  the  old  man 
she  was  one  of  the  "sociable  service 
ladies."  "Mistis,"  he  said,  "de  doctah 
tell  me  to  come  to  you." 

"De  polices,"  he  continued,  without 
waiting  for  her  to  ask  the  usual  ques- 
tions, "dey  come  down  and  tole  me  I 
must  quit  selling  peanuts  where  Fse  al- 
ways sole  peanuts.  I  ain't  never  had 
trouble  with  the  law.  All  de  motormens 
and  conductors  at  de  Butler  Barn  knows 
me  and  dey  all  buys  peanuts  from  me.  I 
work  till  twelve  every  night  and  makes 
a  living  and  now  dey  tells  me  I  can't 
stand  still  and  sell.  Dey  says  I'se  got 
to  walk  around  and,  Mistis,  de  heart 
doctah  tell  me  my  heart  is  too  bad  to 
walk.  'Sides  dat,  plenty  of  other  people 
on  the  street  sits  down  and  sells  all  day." 
"Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  any- 
body around  there  or  with  the  officer  on 
that  street?"  asked  "de  lady." 

"I  ain't  had  any  trouble  with  anybody 
'cept  my  wife.  Dey  says  I  put  peanut 
hulls  on  the  sidewalk  'cause  I  feeds  de 
pigeons,  but  I  feeds  them  on  de  street, 
not  on  de  sidewalk.  Dese  was  polices  dat 
come  late  one  night  on  a  motorcycle  and 
tole  me  I  couldn't  stand  and  sell." 

"Sit  down,"  said  she,  "and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

Often  the  lady  knew  what  to  do  and 
said  so,  but  often  she  didn't.  Then  she 
always  said,  "We  will  see."  The  old  man 
sat  down  and  put  by  him  a  large  tin  box 
such  as  grocers  use  for  crackers  they  sell 
in  bulk.  Holes  cut  in  the  box  held  a 
strong  cord  which  made  it  into  a  sort  of 
knapsack. 

"What's  in  your  box?"  asked  the  lady. 

He  opened  it.  The  old  man  was  like 
a  soldier  on  march.  Here  he  carried  his 
little  personal  effects:  soap,  toothbrush, 
an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  razor.  The 
contents  told  the  story  of  the  lodging 
house  life  where  property  rights  did  not 
exist.  As  he  put  down  his  hat,  "de  lady" 
saw  a  peanut  twisted  with  a  piece  of  wire 
in  the  shredded  ribbon  band.  She  felt 
very  inadequate.  Here  was  a  story. 
Pathos,  courage,  pride,  and  righteous  in- 
dignation were  assembled  in  the  person 
of  this  little  old,  disabled  man. 

The  lady  made  a  telephone  call  to  the 
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chief  of  police,  and  explained  that  the 
dean  of  the  medical  college  had  written 
some  years  earlier  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  that  Hamp  should  have 
whatever  help  was  available  as  he  was 
totally  disabled  from  a  severe  heart  con- 
dition. The  telephone  call  worked  no 
charm.  "Licenses  to  indigents  did  not 
permit  the  holder  to  stand  in  one  place, 
for  they  would  interfere  with  the  trade 
of  licensed  merchants." 

All  of  this  meant  nothing  to  Hamp. 
"Keep  your  place  clean.  Don't  let  cus- 
tomers throw  hulls  down.  Talk  to  the 
police,"  was  all  the  social  service  worker 
could  say.  Hamp  listened,  but  his  at- 
titude in  leaving  was,  "you  can't  do 
nothin'." 

And  he  was  right.  Her  only  solution 
was  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  go  on  re- 
lief, but  he  wanted  none  of  it. 

"I'se  built  up  a  good  trade.  I  wants  to 
sell  my  peanuts.  De  motormens  wants  to 
buy  them,  too." 

"And  so,"  thought  the  lady,  "this  is 
just  another  one  I  couldn't  help,  only  he 
had  pluck."  She  tried  to  dismiss  the  case, 
but  the  knapsack  and  the  peanut  remained 
in  her  mind.  Maybe  she  ought  to  make  a 
home  visit,  she  thought,  though  her  rea- 
son told  her,  if  she  found  his  home,  she 
could  not  change  the  law  nor  the  way  it 
was  administered.  However,  she  could 
make  a  call  on  another  patient  who  lived 
on  Hamp's  street. 

As  she  neared  the  street,  the  heat  rose 
from  the  pavement  like  sheets  of  cello- 
phane and  disappeared  in  the  atmosphere. 
She  could  feel  eyes  peering  at  her  and 
doors  opening  softly,  for  she  was  an  un- 


usual sight  on  Valentine  Street.  Soon  she 
saw  Hamp,  complete  with  knapsack  and 
peanut-trimmed  hat.  He  never  questioned 
but  what  she  had  come  to  see  him  and 
him  alone.  Why  shouldn't  she?  When 
a  man  stood  to  lose  his  business,  he  was 
not  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  "sociable 
service  ladies"  come  out  to  see  him.  He 
showed  her  the  corner  where  he  had 
stood,  "de  pigeons"  he  had  fed,  "not  on 
de  sidewalk,  but  on  de  street,  and  dem 
odders  settin'  down  selling." 

"You  see  across  the  street  dem  odders. 
Dey  sits  there  and  sells  all  day  long  and 
the  polices  don't  say  nothin'  to  dem."   He 
was  right.   There  they  were  selling  small 
foods  and   fruits  and   apparently  unmo- 
lested by  the  law.    The  lady's  thoughts 
about  the  police  were  not  charitable,  but 
she  said   nothing  and   instead   asked   for 
details  about  Hamp  which  she  had  neg- 
lected to  get  at  their  first  meeting.  When 
she  asked  him  for  his  age,  he  said,  "I 
just    don't    know,    but   when    dey   came 
around  asking  how  ole  we  all  is,  I  told 
dem  between   45  and  65   'cause  I  don't 
want  to  get  in  no  trouble."   This  seemed 
a  wide,  if  not  accurate  margin  for  possible 
error.   Again,  she  made  suggestions  which 
she  knew  to  be  futile  and  by  the  respect- 
ful  restraint  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, she  knew  Hamp's  opinion  of  them. 
When  she  asked  for  a  short-cut  back  to 
the  hospital,   Hamp  was  firm  in  his  in- 
sistence that  she  should  not  go  that  way, 
and  he  escorted  her  back  to  the  way  a 
lady  should  go.    "De  lady"  felt  his  re- 
spectful resentment  that  she  was  not  help- 
ing   him,    a    poor,    sick    man,    walking 
all  day,  trying  to  sell  peanuts. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  hospital,  she 
set  in  motion  the  routine  of  getting  an 
old  age  pension  for  him.  In  a  few  days, 
the  relief  office  called  to  say  that  he  had 
declined  the  pension,  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  work. 

The  heat,  long  hours,  and  little  food 
did  their  work,  and  soon  Hamp  came  in 
dangerously  ill.  "De  lady"  had  put  a 
note  on  the  chart  in  which  she  had  men- 
tioned "policemen  over-zealous  in  pursuit 
of  duty."  She  had  grown  gray  attempting 
to  interpret  the  social  component  of 
medicine  to  busy  doctors,  but  the  story  she 
told  was  now  effective  and  real  indigna- 
tion was  aroused.  When  she  went  to  her 
desk,  she  found  a  note  from  one  interne 
telling  of  the  suggestion  of  a  staff  physi- 
cian that  she  write  a  member  of  the  city 
council  who  vas  interested  in  the  hos- 
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pital.  Another  interne  came  to  her  and 
told  her  that  Hamp  would  die  if  some- 
thing was  not  done  to  stop  his  walking 
around  from  morning  to  midnight. 

So  the  councilman  received  a  letter. 
"De  lady"  wished  she  could  draw  pic- 
tures and  write  stories.  She  merely  'told 
the  story  as  it  was  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  an  exception  might  be  made  to  the 
law  for  this  old  man  who  wanted  so  much 
to  help  himself. 

The  councilman  telephoned  the  next 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  few  but  effective 
words.  "Tell  that  old  peanut  vender  he 
can  sell  on  every  damn  corner  in  this 
man's  town.  If  anyone  says  anything  to 


him,  tell  them  to  come  to  me." 

The  message  was  translated  from  its 
colorful  language  and  Hamp  had  a 
written  statement  of  his  privileges. 

Some  weeks  later  he  came  in  neatly 
dressed,  calm,  and  quiet  in  his  manner. 

"I  jes  wanted  to  thank  you  Mistis,  for 
what  you  done  for  me." 

She  checked  his  gratitude  and  asked 
how  his  business  was.  "It's  pretty  good. 
I  bought  a  cart  and  an  oil  lantern." 

"Why  a  lantern,  Hamp  ?" 

"  'Cause  at  night  I  don't  want  to  be 
in  de  way  of  de  traffic  and,  if  I  has  a 
light,  den  de  law  can't  say  nothin'." 

The   social    worker   thought    that    this 


case  was  a  good  illustration  of  what  pan 
her  work  played  in  the  life  of  the  hos- 
pital. Hamp's  health  was  benefited  by 
medical  means,  but  social  component  had 
to  be  added  to  insure  that  this  benefit 
have  some  permanence.  She  intended  to 
bring  this  point  home  to  the  doctors. 

"HamPi"  she  said,  ''you  really  ought  to 
go  thank  Dr.  Willett  and  at  the  same 
time  show  him  how  well  you  are  getting 
on.  He  helped  you  get  that  letter." 

"I'se  done  that,  Mistis,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  she  must  think  him 
remiss  not  to  have  attended  to  that  first. 

The  social  component  in  medicine 
seemed  well  interpreted. 


A  HEALTH  PLAN  FOR  MANITOBA 


A  BROAD  health  and  medical  care 
program  just  adopted  by  the  legislature 
of  Manitoba  gives  promise  of  both  im- 
mediate and  long  term  significance.  Par- 
ticularly important  is  its  distinction  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  center  of  Winni- 
peg, with  a  third  of  the  province's  popu- 
lation, and  far  flung  rural  Manitoba, 
with  half  a  million  population,  which 
averages  about  two  people  to  the  square 
mile.  Initial  services  are  to  be  directed 
to  this  "under-served"  rural  area. 

The  plan  falls  into  four  main  parts, 
covering  preventive  health  services,  diag- 
nostic services,  medical  care,  and  hos- 
pitalization. 

Health  Units 

Control  of  communicable  disease, tuber- 
culosis, and  venereal  disease,  maternal  and 
infant  welfare,  pre-school  and  school 
health  services,  will  be  administered  by 
local  health  units  under  the  auspices  of 
lay  boards,  each  with  a  full  time  medical 
officer.  This  officer  will  supervise  the  in- 
spection of  food,  water,  sewage,  and  the 
like.  In  addition,  he  may  act  as  regional 
supervisor  of  vital  statistics  and  conduct 
a  general  program  of  health  education. 
Inspection  of  all  social  institutions  in  the 
locality  will  be  under  his  direction.  He 
will  also  advise  on  housing  projects  and 
collaborate  in  the  establishment  of  mental 
clinics. 

Two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  unit 
will  be  borne  by  the  province,  one  third 
by  the  local  authorities.  The  net  new 
cost  to  the  province  for  the  expanded  pro- 
gram is  estimated  at  $26,000  for  capital 
expenditures  and  $265,000  for  annual 
maintenance  and  operating  costs. 

At  present,  neither  private  physicians 
nor  any  but  the  largest  hospitals  can  sup- 
port adequate  diagnostic  services.  The 
plan  therefore  provides  for  three  major 
diagnostic  centers  located  in  the  cities  of 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  and  Dauphin,  with 
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full  time  medical  radiologist  and  bac- 
teriologist-pathologist services  in  each.  In 
addition,  all  rural  hospitals  will  be  pro- 
vided with  X-ray  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, with  a  resident  technician,  and  be 
supervised  from  these  key  centers.  Ser- 
vices will  be  provided  to  any  citizen  at 
public  expense,  on  reference  of  a  regular 
practitioner. 

The  province  will  meet  the  entire  capi- 
tal cost,  $300,000,  except  in  Winnipeg, 
where  facilities  are  already  set  up.  For 
Winnipeg  as  well  as  the  rural  area,  the 
province  will  carry  roughly  two  thirds  of 
annual  operating  costs  as  the  estimated 
cost  of  50  cents  per  capita  in  the  area 
served,  at  an  annual  aggregate  estimated 
cost  of  $242,600.  Should  the  cost  exceed 
50  cents  per  head,  the  municipality  will 
take  the  ejscess. 

General  Medical  Care 

The  plan  for  general  medical  care 
does  not  include  Winnipeg,  but  is  based 
on  successful  experimentation  with  a 
municipal  doctor's  plan  in  a  number  of 
other  sections.  A  doctor  will  be  employed, 
either  on  a  salary  or  per  capita  fee  basis, 
as  the  locality  desires,  with  regular  holi- 
days and  leave  for  postgraduate  study  as- 
sured. His  services  will  be  available  to 
any  taxpayer  on  call. 

In  the  municipalities,  the  cost  will  be 
shared  between  the  local  authorities  and 
the  province,  the  latter  contributing  up  to 
50  cents  per  head  per  year.  In  the  un- 
organized areas,  the  province  will  assume 
the  entire  cost,  estimated  at  $84,000  per 
year.  The  total  cost  to  the  province  will 
be  $310,000  annually. 

The  plans  for  hospitalization  are  pri- 
marily to  provide  finances  for  new  rural 
facilities  and  increased  operating  expendi- 
tures. Generally,  the  province  will  spend 
up  to  $19,000  in  smaller  municipalities 
to  assist  in  remodeling  present  plants,  and 


up  to  $15,000  to  establish  nursing  sta- 
tions in  remote  areas.  In  addition,  muni- 
cipal needs  for  altering  present  hospital 
plants  or  erecting  new  ones  call  for  a 
capital  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 

Present  per  diem  grants  for  operating 
costs  are  to  be  increased  both  by  the  lo- 
calities and  by  the  province  to  assure  a 
maximum  per  capita  per  diem  payment 
on  all  hospitalized  cases  of  $1.75  by  the 
locality  and  50  cents  by  the  province.  A 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  population  is 
now  covered  by  a  group  (Blue  Cross) 
plan.  A  special  grant  will  probably  be 
made  to  expand  clinical  teaching  resources 
in  Winnipeg  in  order  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  professional  personnel  available  to 
the  entire  province. 

The  whole  plan  is  neither  social  medi- 
cine nor  insurance,  but  one  to  provide 
health  utilities  and  services  at  public  cost. 
It  is  assured  an  integrated  administration 
by  its  location  in  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Welfare.  Local  municipalities  must 
accept  the  public  health  program  in  order 
to  qualify  for  provincial  assistance  in  the 
diagnostic,  medical  care,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion features  of  the  program. 

Research 

Small  research  grants  in  local  areas  will 
be  provided  to  encourage  ambitious  local 
men,  especially  in  administrative  prob- 
lems, but  these  will  be  designed  to  fit 
into  any  federal  research  scheme. 

The  merit  of  the  Manitoba  plan  is  that 
while  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  long 
run,  fundamental  policies,  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  province  are  put  first.  These 
are  for  better  health  services  in  rural 
areas,  reduction  at  once  of  expensive  serv- 
ices for  the  Winnipeg  citizen  of  average 
means,  some  relief  to  every  hospital  in 
the  province,  happier  conditions  for  the 
rural  medical  practitioner  and  a  definite 
plan  for  every  municipality. 
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The  Merit  System  Belongs  To  You 


DOROTHY  DEMING  tells  of  several  ways  in  which  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  public  and  private,  can  help  make  civil  service  work. 


FOR  over  sixty  years,  since  the 
first  federal  civil  service  law  of  1883, 
the  American  people  have  been  on  record 
as  believing  that  appointments  in  the  pub- 
lic service  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  capacity,  rather  than  as 
•personal  patronage  or  as  a  reward  for 
party  loyalty.  But  it  is  no  easy  jump 
from  the  happy-go-lucky  policy  which  per- 
mits placing  one's  friends  in  lucrative 
offices,  to  a  legal  system  requiring  the  im- 
partial selection  of  a  candidate  from 
among  several  whose  training  and  ex- 
perience qualify  them  for  the  job. 

The  transition  is  not  made  any  simpler 
by  the  fact  that  the  merit  system,  or 
civil  service,  is  administered  by  several 
different  governmental  groups:  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  controls 
federal  appointments;  state  commissions 
responsible  for  appointments  to  state 
offices;  and  some  thousand  city  and 
county  civil  service  commissions  which 
control  appointments  in  such  departments 
as  police,  fire,  health,  and  highways.  Not 
only  do  rules,  regulations,  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  vary  in  each  of  these  juris- 
dictions, but  detailed  regulations  within 
a  jurisdiction  also  may  vary,  causing  fur- 
ther confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  Never- 
theless, time  has  shown  and  authorities 
agree  that  a  well  administered  civil  ser- 
vice law,  based  on  the  principle  of  non- 
partisan  selection  and  promotion  by  merit, 
is  the  best  and  fairest  method  yet  devised 
to  secure  the  appointment  and  retention 
of  satisfactory  personnel  in  the  public 
service. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  make 
civil  service  work,  or  at  least,  how  to 
make  it  work  much  better  than  it  does. 
For  the  federal  government  is  now  our 
country's  largest  employer.  Its  total  pay- 
rolls run  into  billions  of  dollars.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  payroll  of  the  half  mil- 
lion or  more  appointees  under  state, 
county,  and  local  civil  service  systems — 
New  York  City  alone  had  119,828  in 
1938. 

The  past  fifteen  years  have  put  gov- 
ernment in  the  ranks  of  "big  business," 
and  civil  service  administrators  have  had 
to  search  for  professional  and  technical 
personnel  on  a  scale  never  equaled  in  our 
history.  Many  of  the  fields  of  work  have 
become  highly  specialized.  We  like  to 
think  that  it  would  be  impossible  today 
to  place  the  administration  of  a  health  or 
welfare  department  in  the  hands  of  the 


governor's  old  college  classmate,  just  as 
it  would  be  unthinkable  to  turn  over  a 
billion-dollar  insurance  business  to  a  town 
clerk. 

Size,  however,  is  no  guarantee  against 
either  corrupt  practice  or  inefficient  ad- 
ministration. Rather,  the  opposite  is  true, 
and  as  we  realize  how  often  in  the  daily 
lives  of  every  one  of  us  we  are  dependent 
on  the  capacities  of  our  civil  servants, 
there  must  come  a  sobering  realization  of 
our  individual  obligation  to  help  make 
civil  service  become  a  truly  effective  in- 
strument of  democracy. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Nowhere  is  this  more  pertinent  than  in 
respect  to  the  very  rapidly  expanded  gov- 
ernmental services  now  concerned  with 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation.  Social 
and  public  health  workers,  especially  those 
in  voluntary  agencies,  had  only  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  civil  service  prior  to 
1929-1930.  Frequently,  the  bow  was  both 
distant  and  cold.  A  great  many  of  us 
considered  civil  service  a  good  thing  to 
support  in  theory,  but  few  actually  gave 
the  personal  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  understand  its  principles  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  establishment.  Then  came 
those  depression  years  when  social  workers 
by  the  hundreds  shifted  with  dizzying 
rapidity  from  private  to  public  employ- 
ment, and  found  themselves  not  only 
shaking  hands  with  civil  service,  but  liv- 
ing in  the  same  house  with  it.  In  1939, 
Alice  Campbell  Klein  stated  the  situa- 
tion tersely:  "Suddenly  they  (social 
workers)  are  coming  to  realize  that  not 
only  considerations  of  a  general  social 
nature  but  also  professional  considerations 
and  even  self-interest  urgently  suggest 
that  vagueness  be  resolved  into  alert 
understanding  (of  civil  service  pro- 
cedures). .  ." 

The  depression  was  barely  over  when 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935,  and  its  amendments  in  1939, 
brought  many  more  positions  in  public 
welfare  agencies  and  in  public  health 
departments  under  a  merit  system.  Pub- 
lic health  workers  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  holding  positions  in  agencies  aided 
by  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  state, 
learned  that  they  had  to  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  merit  under  state  rules 
approved  at  Washington.  To  many  in- 
cumbents this  meant,  for  the  first  time, 
not  only  a  written  examination  but  a 


rating  of  their  training  and  experience 
for  the  job.  Public  health  nurses,  for  ex- 
ample, holding  jobs  since  long  before 
1939,  who  thought  of  themselves  as  well 
established  members  of  a  department,  in 
many  instances  were  asked  to  take  a 
written  examination  along  with  new  ap- 
plicants. Even  the  terminology  of  the 
merit  system  was  unfamiliar  to  this  group 
in  the  beginning.  It  was  not  easy  medicine 
to  take. 

The  establishment  of  merit  systems  in 
the  unemployment  compensation,  public 
assistance,  and  public  health  programs 
during  1939-1940,  besides  introducing 
thousands  of  workers  to  the  system  for 
the  first  time,  also  made  for  uniformity 
of  standards  and  simplicity  in  administra- 
tion. The  Social  Security  Board,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  offered  to  assist  states  in  putting 
the  recommended  systems  into  effect.  By 
the  end  of  1942  every  state  had  drawn 
up  acceptable  merit  or  civil  service 
systems. 

Roughly,  therefore,  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
merit  system  coverage  of  welfare  and 
health  services  is  this: 

1.  The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  covers  all 
public  positions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  national,  regional,  and  state  offices 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Children's  Bureau,  Vet- 
erans   Administration,    Office   of    Indian 
Affairs,  and  similar  federal  agencies. 

2.  Most   states   have   civil   service   or 
merit  systems  which  cover  public  welfare, 
public   health,    and   other  social   services 
which  are  state  administered.  Where  fed- 
eral money  is  used,  these  systems  must  be 
approved  federally. 

3.  City  and  county  civil  service  com- 
missions control   personnel   appointments 
in    local    health,    welfare,    hospital,    and 
recreation  departments. 

Aches  and  Pains 

The  rapidity  with  which  health  and 
social  work  positions  have  been  put  under 
civil  service  has  created  stress  within  the 
machinery,  some  of  which  still  belongs  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  of  administra- 
tion. As  in  any  other  business,  success 
depends  largely  on  the  efficiency  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  administrator,  and  there 
are  all  too  few  qualified  administrators. 
There  are  still  places  where  patronage 
practices  are  in  force,  where  appointments 
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must  be  politically  approved,  where  the 
retirement  of  one  party  means  a  wasteful 
turnover  of  employes  (estimated  cost  of 
breaking  in  a  new  employe  is  one  quarter 
of  the  first  year's  salary),  and  where 
coercion  to  support  a  party,  even  to  the 
point  of  a  levy  on  salary,  still  occurs. 
Perhaps  the  most  tragic  result  of  such 
weaknesses  is  the  failure  to  make  public 
service  interesting  to  the  ambitious  young 
man  or  woman  starting  a  career.  One  un- 
fortunate experience  of  this  kind,  and  the 
employe  will  regard  public  service  as  a 
dead  end,  the  merit  system  as  a  farce, 
and  seek  a  job  with  greater  security  and 
promise  of  advancement. 

Other  weak  points  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministration which  still  work  against  the 
best  use  of  the  system,  include: 

1.  Residence  requirements  which  close 
the  door  to  qualified  persons  outside  the 
jurisdiction,  even  though  no  qualified  resi- 
dents present  themselves. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates   to    the    top   man    on    the    register 
(eligible  list)    instead  of  permitting  the 
appointing  officer  to  pick   from  the  top 
three,  five  or  eight. 

3.  Exemption  of  certain   classes   from 
examination — a   policy   justified    in   very 
highly  skilled  jobs  with  a  restricted  sup- 
ply of  candidates,  but  dangerous  if  made 
generally  applicable. 

4.  Too  short  probationary  periods  for 
upper  level  positions:  e.g.,  three  months 
instead    of    six,    eight,    or    even    twelve 
months. 

5.  Extension  of  provisional  temporary 
appointments    until    they    are    virtually 
permanent. 

6.  Failure  to  provide  a  fair  retirement 
plan. 

7.  Promotion  based  on  length  of  ser- 
vice only,  instead  of  from  class  to  class 
with  clearcut  qualifications  to  be  met  at 
each  level. 

8.  Too  generous  interpretation  of  vet- 
erans' preferences. 

This  last  is  a  pitfall,  just  ahead.  There 
is  real  danger  that  veterans  with  disability 
claims,  seniority,  and  long  military  ser- 
vice may  become  a  threat  to  the  objective, 
impartial  selection  of  qualified  personnel 
after  the  war.  Carefully  worked  out 
preferences  for  our  returning  servicemen 
are  no  more  than  fair  and  right,  but 
there  is  no  virtue  in  placing  inferior  men 
and  women  in  key  positions  just  because 
they  are  veterans.  That  course  threatens 
the  very  way  of  life  we  have  been  fighting 
for,  and  will  be  as  frustrating  to  the  vet- 
eran as  it  will  be  disruptive  to  the  civil 
service.  Many  of  the  general  policies  for 
administering  veterans'  preferences  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
appropriate  to  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  social  work  —  such  as:  continued 


recognition  of  the  democratic  principle 
of  open  competition  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness;  a  passing  mark  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  preference  consideration; 
preference  limited  to  entrance  examina- 
tions, not  applicable  to  promotions;  pref- 
erence credit  for  non-disabled  veterans  of 
not  more  than  five  credit  points  on  the 
basis  of  100 — for  disabled  veterans,  of 
not  more  than  five  credit  points  on  the 
preference  to  a  period  of  five  years  after 
the  war — or  after  discharge  from  war 
services,  whichever  is  later. 

Where  Help  IB  Needed 

Social  work  has  many  voluntary  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  service — national  agencies,  professional 
associations,  local  councils  and  federations. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  rapid  expansion  of  our 
civil  service  machinery,  there  has  been 
all  too  little  systematic  effort  among  these, 
either  to  cooperate  with  civil  service  ad- 
ministrators or  to  work  for  improvement 
in  administration  where  that  is  necessary. 
For  there  is  much  that  social  agencies 
and  social  work  leadership  at  all  levels 
can  do  to  make  the  merit  system  work 
better  than  it  does.  Not  only  do  good 
civil  service  administrators  want  help,  but 
at  certain  points  effective  assistance  from 
outside  sources  is  indispensable  to  good 
administration. 

What  are  these  points?  They  will 
vary  with  time  and  jurisdiction,  but  four 
are  almost  always  important — at  any  time 
or  place. 

First,  the  merit  system  of  any  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  local,  state,  or  fed- 
eral, needs  the  backing  of  an  informed 
public  opinion.  Agencies  and  individuals 
can  help  secure  that  by  acquiring  first- 
hand knowledge  of  its  directing  personnel, 
its  particular  rules  and  regulations,  by 
promoting  understanding  of  its  strengths, 
and  organizing  to  protest  against  its 
weaknesses. 

Second,  every  civil  service  administrator 
needs  professional  help  in  writing  job 
specifications  and  requirements.  In  the 
health  and  welfare  field  alone,  the  num- 


ber of  different  kinds  of  professional  and 
technical  positions  for  which  examinations 
must  be  held,  is  legion.  And  these  are 
only  a  part  of  civil  service's  responsibility. 
Even  the  best  administrative  staff  will  not 
possess  the  variety  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge requisite  to  prepare  the  right  specifi- 
cations for  all  of  the  positions  they  cover. 
It  is  especially  important  to  be  sure  that 
job  descriptions  are  up  to  date,  that  they 
tally  with  the  functions  actually  per- 
formed by  the  worker  on  the  job,  and 
that  salaries  are  commensurate  with  these 
duties.  Competent  assistance  provided  at 
this  point  can  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  public  services. 

Third,  equally,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, do  civil  service  administrators  need 
help  in  preparing  written  examinations 
for  specialized  positions.  Here  is  the 
crucial  device  by  which  large  numbers 
of  applicants  are  tested  and  screened.  If 
the  particular  examination  is  well  con- 
ceived, it  can  do  much  to  ensure  the  ulti- 
mate selection  of  competent  personnel. 
And  where,  for  more  important  adminis- 
trative or  technical  positions,  an  oral  in- 
terview is  required,  the  administration 
needs  help  in  securing  competent  people 
to  sit  on  the  board  which  will  conduct  it. 

Fourth,  even  in  normal  times,  and 
doubly  so  in  this  period  of  manpower 
shortage,  does  the  civil  service  need  help 
in  recruiting  candidates  for  key  positions 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  fill.  After  all, 
bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  expect  even  the  best  ad- 
ministration to  pass  this  particular  miracle. 
Social  agencies  and  professional  groups 
have  no  right  to  evade  this  responsibilin , 
and  at  the  same  time  be  unduly  critical 
of  the  public  service  for  lack  of  quality 
in  its  leadership. 

Social  .workers  from  voluntary  agencies 
who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in 
any  or  all  of  these  ways,  will  find  that 
the  values  are  by  no  means  one-sided.  For 
most  of  private  social  work  has  too  long 
delayed  the  development  of  testing  tech- 
niques for  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  personnel.  Our  judgments  have  fre- 
quently been  highly  subjective,  seldom 
measured  against  a  standard  rating  scale 
for  acceptable  performance,  and  all  too 
often,  like  timetables,  "subject  to  change 
without  notice."  Merit  system  executives 
are  familiar  with  testing  techniques,  and 
we  can  learn  much  from  them.  It  is  a 
soul-searching  experience  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  they  must 
ask ;  for  example : 

By  what  measurable  and  uniformly  ap- 
plied criteria  do  we  promote  caseworkers 
to  supervisory  positions? 

Have  we  the  type  of  service  rating 
which  can  be  used  to  check  the  actual 
performance  of  a  staff  member  against  the 
score  made  on  the  written  examination, 
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thereby  getting  some  idea  of  the  efficiency 
of  our  selective  process? 

When  we  rate  an  applicant  at  an  oral 
interview  against  an  objective  scale,  are 
we  weighing  the  points  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  essential  in  the  particular 
job  for  which  he  is  applying? 

What  equivalents  are  we  willing  to 
accept  in  a  given  position  for  special  train- 
ing, or  a  college  degree,  or  rural  ex- 
perience ? 

What,  in  order  to  guide  the  civil  ser- 
vice classification  staff,  do  we  agree  are 
the  fundamental  requirements  in  a  case- 
work supervisor? 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  strength  and 
quality  of  the  threads  which  make  the 
fabric  of  social  work  is  a  test  of  our 
understanding  of  the  work  which  needs 
to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.  Experience 
in  working  with  the  merit  system  is 
bound  to  make  anyone  a  fairer  personnel 
director  and  a  better  interpreter  of  social 
work  goals. 

Good  Beginnings 

Fortunately,  voluntary  agencies  are  be- 
ginning to  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
them.  For  example,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  giving  concrete  and 
constructive  help  to  state  merit  system 
councils  by  supplying  examination  ma- 


terials for  use  in  examinations  of  public 
health  personnel.  Questions  of  an  objec- 
tive type  have  been  constructed  by  prac- 
ticing members  of  the  various  professional 
groups  in  this  field — public  health  nurses, 
sanitary  engineers,  laboratory  technicians 
— submitted  to  consultants  in  each  spe- 
cialty, passed  on  by  expert  test  tech- 
nicians, compiled  as  complete  examina- 
tions, and  sold  to  the  state  merit  system 
councils.  The  merit  system  unit,  func- 
tioning since  1941  under  a  subcommittee 
of  the  APHA  professional  education 
committee,  has  to  date  compiled  approxi- 
mately ninety-five  examinations  for  use 
in  nineteen  states.  This  is  far-reaching 
and  practical  help  on  a  large  scale  from 
an  impartial,  non-governmental  body  in 
which  the  profession  has  confidence. 
Nothing  comparable  to  it  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

On  the  state  level,  groups  of  social 
workers  and  public  health  workers  have 
given  sporadic  assistance  to  state  merit 
system  staffs.  There  are,  for  example, 
some  nineteen  civil  service  committees  of 
state  nurses'  associations  cooperating  with 
the  staffs  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  local 
jurisdictions,  help  has  been  mainly  on  an 
individual  basis,  paid  service  in  the  ex- 
amining process  being  a  frequent  form. 

In    nearly   all    instances,   merit   system 


u. rectors  welcome  this  kind  of  profes- 
sional help.  Frequently  they  mean  to 
seek  it,  but  are  just  too  busy.  Particularly 
are  they  eager  for  help  in  recruiting 
candidates.  Although  private  agencies  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  lose  members  of 
their  staff,  they  are  coming  to  realize 
that  their  own  level  of  accomplishment 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  quality 
of  staff  in  the  public  agency. 

Finally,  at  all  three  levels,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  pooling  our  voluntary 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  merit  systems. 
The  things  that  need  to  be  done  are 
basically  the  same  for  all  fields — health, 
welfare,  and  recreation:  While  the  con- 
tent of  examinations,  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements for  personnel  differ  in  each 
field  and,  indeed,  are  different  for  each 
job,  yet  the  task  of  organizing  to  provide 
help  in  writing  specifications,  giving  ex- 
aminations, recruiting  personnel,  is  similar 
for  all  fields.  And  certainly  responsibility 
for  enlarging  public  support  for  our  civil 
service  system  should  be  a  joint  respon- 
sibility of  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
Today,  all  too  few  people  outside  the 
public  service  itself  understand  the  prob- 
lem or  see  the  dangers  ahead  for  fair 
personnel  practices  that  have  been  built 
up  through  the  years.  Tomorrow  may 
be  too  late. 
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SO  THEY  SAY 


»  There  should  not  be  in  American  government  what  are  known  as  "minority 
groups." — EDWARD  MARTIN,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  state  legislature. 

»  Unless  the  problem  of  segregation  can  be  solved,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
alleviation  of  the  race  problem  in  America. — WILL  W.  ALEXANDER,  vice-president 
of  the  Julias  Rosenwald  Fund. 


»  The  penalties  of  educational  neglect  are  heavy  and  inescapable.  .  .  .  The 
public  school  system  is  the  agency  through  which  the  democratic  state  undertakes 
to  perpetuate  itself. — SENATOR  LISTER  HILL  of  Alabama. 


»  By  the  divine  paradox,  wherever  there  is  one  slave,  there  are  two.  So  in  the 
wonderful  reciprocities  of  being,  we  can  never  reach  the  higher  levels  until 
all  our  fellows  ascend  with  us.  There  is  no  true  liberty  for  the  individual 
except  as  he  finds  it  in  the  liberty  of  all.  There  is  no  true  security  for  the 
individual  except  as  he  finds  it  in  the  security  of  all. — EDWIN  MARKHAM. 


»  If  the  structure  of  publicly  supported  primary  and  secondary  education  be 
conceived  as  a  skyscraper  of  157  stories,  the  Negro  child  in  Mississippi  will 
stand  near  the  foot  of  the  stairway  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  all  Negro  children  in  the  United  States  will  be  confined 
on  and  below  the  twenty-eighth  floor.  The  public  education  for  the  white 
child  will  begin  with  its  poorest  opportunities  on  the  thirty-seventh  floor  and 
will  extend  to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  New  York  on  the  one  hundred  fifty- 
seventh  story. — MORDECAI  WYATT  JOHNSON,  president  of  Howard  University. 
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The  Contribution  of 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

to  Social  Welfare 

by 
MARIETTA  STEVENSON 

March  4,  1933—  When  Franklin  Del 
ano  Roosevelt  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  economic  spiral  of  the 
depression  had  carried  the  country  to  the 
very  brink  of  panic.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  President  Roosevelt  painted  this 
grim  picture  of  our  situation : 

"Values  have  shrunken  to  fantastic 
levels ;  taxes  have  risen ;  our  ability  to  pay 
has  fallen;  government  of  all  kinds  is 
faced  by  serious  curtailment  of  income; 
the  means  of  exchange  are  frozen  in  the 
currents  of  trade;  the  withered  leaves  of 
industrial  enterprise  lie  on  every  side; 
farmers  find  no  market  for  their  produce ; 
the  savings  of  many  years  in  thousands  of 
families  are  gone." 

And  then  he  lifted  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  with  the  confident 
words : 

".  .  .  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself — nameless,  unreasoning,  un- 
justified terror  which  paralyzes  needed 
efforts  to  convert  retreat  into  advance." 

At  last  a  voice  rallied  the  nation  to  gird 
itself  and  go  forth  to  battle  against 
stagnation,  unemployment,  and  want. 

March  21,  1933 — Recognition  of  un- 
employment and  resulting  need  as  no 
longer  an  individual  or  a  local  problem 
but  a  national  responsibility  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  basic  contribution  to  the 
welfare  field,  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole 
structure  of  social  security.  He  stated: 

"If,  as  our  Constitution  tells  us,  our 
federal  government  was  established  among 
other  things  'to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare," it  is  our  plain  duty  to  provide  for 
that  security  on  which  welfare  depends." 

In  this  message,  President  Roosevelt 
outlined  a  threefold  plan  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  and  distress.  Con- 
gress immediately  approved  the  first  phase 
of  the  plan,  embodied  in  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  Act.  Soon  thousands 
of  jobless  young  men  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  at  work 
in  CCC  camps  throughout  the  country. 

May,  1933 — The  second  part  of  the 
plan  was  direct  grants-in-aid  to  the  states. 
With  15,000,000  men  and  women  unem- 
ployed, and  4,000,000  families  already  on 
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relief,  state  and  local  resources  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing burden.  After  several  weeks  of 
debate,  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act,  making  available 
to  the  states  $500,000,000  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  caused  by  unemployment. 

The  third  phase  of  the  Administration 
attack  was  a  public  works  program. 

Summer,  1933 — The  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  made  funds  available 
to  "prime  the  pump"  and  free  the  flow 
of  business  and  industry.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  was  reor- 
ganized to  help  recovery  through  the  or- 
ganization of  the  labor  market. 

November  7,  1933— A  Presidential  or- 
der created  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion. "Regular  work  at  regular  wages" 
was  rhc  slogan  of  the  drive  for  4,000,000 
"real  jobs." 

June  8,  1934-  President  Roosevelt  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  his  plans 
for  social  security: 


Press  Association,  Inc. 

"Next  winter  we  may  well  undertake 
the  great  task  of  furthering  the  security 
of  the  citizen  and  his  family  through 
social  insurance. 

"This  is  not  an  untried  experiment. 
Lessons  of  experience  are  available  from 
states,  from  industries  and  from  many 
nations  of  the  civilized  world.  ...  I  am 
looking  for  a  sound  means  which  I  can 
recommend  to  provide  at  once  security 
against  several  of  the  great  disturbing  fac- 
tors in  life — especially  those  which  relate 
to  unemployment  and  old  age." 

By  executive  order,  he  created  the 
President's  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity, an  advisory  council,  a  technical 
board  to  develop  a  legislative  program. 

Summer,  1934 — Drought  laid  waste 
over  60  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  and  Congress 
utilized  existing  relief  agencies  to  meet 
the  mounting  relief  load.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  launched  a  gigantic 
relief-reforestation  project  and  the  newly 
appointed  National  Resources  Hoard  was 
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asked  to  report  to  the  President  by  De- 
cember 1,  on  "all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  development  and  use  of  land,  water, 
and  other  national  resources." 

I    i  '!•    |    I  I 

January  4,  1935 — President  Roosevelt 
presented  to  Congress  the  plan  for  a  works 
program,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Bill.  He 
said: 

"The  lessons  of  history,  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  immediately  before  me,  show 
conclusively  that  continued  dependence 
upon  relief  induces  a  spiritual  and  moral 
disintegration  fundamentally  destructive 
to  the  national  fibre.  To  dole  out  relief 
in  this  way  is  to  administer  a  narcotic. 
a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  inimical  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  traditions 
of  America.  Work  must  be  found  for 
able-bodied  but  destitute  workers." 

President  Roosevelt  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  cover  the  costs  of 
a  works  program,  that  the  states  assume 
responsibility  for  the  unemployable,  and 
that  the  federal  government  assume  re- 
sponsibility during  the  transition  period. 

Spring,  1935— Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration (WPA)  was  set  up. 

The  National  Youth  Administration, 
established  by  executive  order  as  a  part 
of  WPA,  was  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  youth  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age;  to 
give  student  aid ;  to  extend  educational 
and  recreational  facilities  for  young  per- 
sons; to  carry  on  job  guidance  and  place- 
ment, apprentice  training  and  community 
activities. 

August  14,  1935— President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Social  Security  Act.  Though 
the  appropriation  was  killed  by  a  Senate 
fillibuster,  the  Social  Security  Board  was 
appointed  and  its  work  started. 

March  18,  1936 — In  a  message  to 
Congress,  President  Roosevelt  gave  a 
resume  of  developments  since  the  spring 
of  1933.  He  concluded: 

"It  [unemployment]  is  a  problem  to  be 
faced  not  merely  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  not  merely  by  the  representa- 
tives of  government  in  the  states  and  lo- 
calities, but  by  all  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  exclusively  the  problem  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  themselves.  It  is 
more  particularly  the  problem  of  those 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  under  our 
system  of  government  and  our  economy." 

January  12,  1937— President  Roose- 
velt transmitted  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agement to  Congress,  emphasizing  in  his 
message  the  importance  of  modernizing 


the  federal  administrative  machine  so  as 
to  make  American  democracy  more  effec- 
tive. Among  other  proposals  of  the 
Committee  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and 
a  Department  of  Public  Works.  But 
legislation  was  not  enacted.  Later 
(1939)  as  part  of  his  first  Reor- 
ganization Plan,  the  President  created 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  bring- 
ing together  six  major  governmental 
services  in  order  to  "promote  social  and 
economic  security,  educational  opportunity 
and  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the 
nation." 

February  3,  1937— President  Roose- 
velt urged  Congress  to  adopt  a  six- 
year  program  of  coordinated  public 
works,  developed  in  a  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  After 
speaking  of  the  emergency  nature 
of  many  of  the  work  relief  and  public 
works  projects,  he  said : 

"Now  it  is  time  to  develop  a  long  range 
plan  and  policy  for  construction — to  pro- 
vide the  best  use  of  our  resources,  and  to 
prepare  in  advance  against  any  other 
emergency." 

1937 — President  Roosevelt  advocated 
slum  clearance  and  a  low-cost  housing  pro- 
gram. The  several  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress were  a  partial  answer  to  what  the 
President  called  the  "challenge  of  one- 
third  of  a  nation  ill-nourished,  ill-clad, 
and  ill-housed."  A  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority was  established  and  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  grants  to  state  and  local 
housing  authorities. 

January  23,  1939 — In  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  President's  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  to  Coordinate  Health 
and  Welfare  Activities  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said,  "The  health  of  the 
people  is  a  public  concern."  He  outlined 
the  objective  of  the  proposed  health  pro- 
grams as  "nothing  less  broad  than  the  as- 
surance that  all  areas  of  the  country  and 
all  members  of  the  population  shall  have 
the  protection  of  adequate  public  health 
services  and  an  opportunity  to  avail  them- 
selves, in  accordance  with  their  medical 
needs,  of  adequate  care  in  sickness." 

April,  1940—  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  in  a  Democracy  met 
in  Washington. 

September  3,  1941 —  President  Roose- 
velt created  the  Office  of  Defense,  Health 
and  Welfare  Services  by  executive  order. 

War  profoundly  affected  public  wel- 
fare in  this  country  as  the  United  States 
rose  to  its  tremendous  effort  on  the  home 
front  and  on  far  Hung  battle  fronts. 

January,  1942 — In  his  message  to 
Congress,  President  Roosevelt  recom- 


mended a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  the 
activities  of  such  agencies  as  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. But  even  in  wartime,  he 
urged  the  extension  of  social  security: 

"I  recommend  an  increase  in  the  cover- 
age of  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance, 
addition  of  permanent  and  temporary  dis- 
ability payments  and  hospitalization  pay- 
ments beyond  the  present  benefit  pro- 
grams, and  liberalization  and  expansion  of 
unemployment  compensation  in  a  uniform 
national  system." 

Spring,  1942 — Mr.  Roosevelt  made  an 
allocation  of  $5,000,000  (to  meet  war  re- 
lated needs)  from  his  emergency  fund  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  This  was 
utilized  to  give  assistance  to  civilian 
evacuees  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  to  pay 
monthly  benefits  to  the  dependants  of  ci- 
vilians affected  by  enemy  action  outside 
continental  United  States,  and  to  provide 
medical  care  to  those  injured  by  enemy 
action. 

March,  1942— A  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority was  created  by  executive  order  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  Japanese  and  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  removed  from  the  West  Coast. 

December,  1942 — President  Roosevelt 
created  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Operations  (OFRRO) 
within  the  State  Department,  with  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  as  director.  Plans  were 
soon  made  to  provide  and  transport  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  for  war  vic- 
tims as  they  were  liberated.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1943,  the  program 
was  put  into  action  in  Tunisia. 

June,  1943 — Preliminary  plans  were 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational relief  organization  with  the 
support  of  all  the  United  Nations. 

November  9,  1943 — Representatives  of 
all  forty-four  united  and  associated  nations 
met  at  the  White  House  on  the  invitation 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment establishing  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
The  President  said: 

"The  people  of  these  forty-four  nations 
include  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
human  race,  now  united  by  a  common  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  by 
a  common  determination  to  build  for  the 
future  a  world  of  decency  and  security  and 
above  all  peace." 

FRANK  1. 1\  ROOSEVELT  HIMSELF  SUMMED 
up  the  greatest  lesson  of  those  twelve  years 
when  he  said,  in  his  fourth  inaugural  ad- 
dress, "We  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
live  alone — we  have  learned  to  be  citizens 
of  the  world,  members  of  the  human  com- 
munity." 
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THE  WAGNER-MURRAY  BILL  FOR 
the  expansion  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  ready  for  the  Senate  hopper.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  have  been  intro- 
duced before  this  appears  in  print.  The 
House  bill,  sponsored,  as  usual,  by  Con- 
gressman John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
was  introduced  early  this  session,  but  both 
Senator  Wagner  and  Senator  Murray  de- 
cided to  rewrite  their  measure  before 
making  their  contribution  to  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  coalition. 

Senator  Murray's  son  and  secretary, 
Charles  Murray,  "broke"  the  story  early 
in  April.  Mr.  Murray  then  revealed  that 
the  revised  bill  would  include  a  new  title 
for  building  and  maintaining  rural  hos- 
pitals. Also  the  bill,  he  said,  will  carry 
a  provision  for  a  national  system  of  ma- 
ternity and  child  care,  with  the  cost  met 
through  some  form  of  health  insurance. 
The  Hill-Burton  bill,  setting  up  a  system 
of  rural  hospitals,  Mr.  Murray  explained, 
does  not  provide  for  maintenance. 

Other  changes  in  the  new  bill,  said 
Mr.  Murray,  have  been  made  to  meet 
criticism  heaped  upon  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bill  last  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  draft  may  substitute  a 
board  to  handle  the  health  program  in- 
stead of  giving  control  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 


ANY    ATTEMPT    TO     REDUCE    THE 

second  report  of  the  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  to  a  few  para- 
graphs would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
good  print  paper.  It  is  so  important,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  impossible  merely  to 
ignore  it. 

The  report  touches  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects:  the  state  of  the  war  production 
program,  lend-lease,  school  lunches,  for- 
eign trade,  the  peace,  postwar  employ- 
ment, and  so  on.  Many  of  the  proposals 
are  already  before  Congress  in  legislative 
form.  Still  others  are  taking  shape  in 
the  minds  of  sympathetic  legislators.  With 
James  F.  Byrnes  still  in  the  Washing- 
ton picture,  and  with  White  House  sup- 
port, it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
entire  program  will  be  given  at  least  con- 
gressional consideration  and,  perhaps,  that 
a  goodly  portion  of  it  will  be  enacted  into 
legislation. 

The  note  throughout  is  optimistic.  Says 
Mr.  Byrnes: 

"A   nation   which   has  found   the  way 


to  produce  for  war  while  developing  an 
unexcelled  prosperity  for  its  people  at 
home  can  surely  find  a  way  to  produce 
for  peace  to  establish  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living  at  home  and  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  higher  standards 
of  living  throughout  the  world." 


THE  ARMY  IS  STILL  SHORT  ABOUT 

10,000  nurses,  but  the  chances  that  the 
nurses'  draft  bill  will  be  enacted  are 
growing  slimmer  every  day.  The  defeat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  manpower  bill 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  second 
measure.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Militar" 
Affairs,  has  told  the  press  that  he  has 
"no  heart  to  push  the  nurses  bill  affecting 
only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
women,  now  that  the  Senate  has  turned 
down  the  manpower  bill  and  the  freezing 
of  workers  in  war  jobs." 

•»•      4-      •»• 

UNLESS  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 
acts  on  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  bill, 
Mary  Norton,  chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  will  file  a  petition  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Rules.  The  bill  was  reported  by 
Mrs.  Norton's  committee  on  February  20, 
but  it  has  made  no  further  progress. 

Mrs.  Norton's  "Irish"  is  up,  and  she 
threatens  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
despite  the  Rules  Committee.  The  218 
signatures  needed  for  a  petition  would  be. 
she  thinks,  relatively  simple  to  obtain. 

Even  House  critics  of  the  bill  admit 
that  this  Congress  probably  will  establish 
some  such  agency  as  a  permanent  branch 
of  government.  The  measure  has  been 
endorsed  by  both  parties,  it  has  vigorous 
White  House  support,  and  its  friends 
in  both  House  and  Senate  out-number  its 
enemies.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting 
it  to  the  floor  and  if  Rules  continues  to 
block  it,  a  petition  will  do  the  job. 
4-  •»••«• 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Agriculture  has  concluded  hearings  on  the 
Flanagan  School  Lunch  bill,  HR2673, 
and  is  now  considering  the  measure  in 
executive  session.  The  bill  proposes  an 
expansion  of  the  existing  program  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  War  Food 
Administrator  acting  as  the  administrative 
head.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
OWMR  highly  commended  congressional 
action  last  year  in  providing  $50,000,000 
for  this  purpose,  but  urged,  as  both  a 
war  and  reconversion  measure,  that  the 


program  be  extended,  with  all  grade  and 
high  school  children  (at  least  20,000,000) 
enabled  to  participate  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  He  said: 

"An  expansion  of  the  present  limited 
school  lunch  program  will  be  of  real  help 
in  our  whole  reconversion  effort.  A  na- 
tionwide school  lunch  program  will  im- 
prove the  nutrition  and  hence  the  health 
of  school  children.  It  will  provide  outlets 
for  farm  products  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary market  demands.  Moreover,  it  will 
afford  an  excellent  educational  vehicle  for 
establishing  habits  for  nutritious  diets." 


IN  HIS  REPORT  (IT  will  POP 
up  because  it  touches  on  so  many  sub- 
jects), Mr.  Byrnes  urged  Congress  to  act 
at  an  early  date  on  the  matter  of  food 
for  German  civilians.  "When  we  assume 
control  of  one  of  the  zones  into  which 
Germany  is  to  be  divided,"  he  said,  "the 
people  of  America  will  not  desire  to  let 
the  women  and  children  under  our  con- 
trol starve." 

The  activities  of  UNRRA,  he  pointed 
out,  do  not  extend  to  enemy  countries  and 
military   responsibilities  cover  only   areas 
occupied  in  the  wake  of  battle. 
444- 

ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON  OF  NORTH 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  picked 
Leonard  Calhoun,  former  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
to  head  the  working  staff  of  the  special 
committee  set  up  to  investigate  the  need 
for  amendment  and  expansion  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  a 
Mississippi  lawyer.  He  was  with  the 
board  from  its  beginning  until  he  resigned 
to  go  into  the  navy.  He  is  now  on  loan 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  do  the  job 
for  Mr.  Doughton. 

The  House  gave  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  $50,000  for  the  inquiry.  The 
committee,  which  has  refused  to  consider 
social  security  legislation  for  the  past 
several  sessions,  authorized  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Doughton,  to  ask  for  the  investiga- 
tion after  Senator  Vandenberg  had  won 
senatorial  approval  of  a  resolution  under 
which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  would  have  conducted  the  study. 
with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee drawn  from  outside  Congress. 
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Among  the  States 

So  far  this  year  four  more  states 
— Arizona,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  and 
West  Virginia — have  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  requiring  prenatal  serological 
examinations  of  all  expectant  mothers,  ac- 
cording to  information  from  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House.  This 
brings  to  thirty-four  the  number  of 
states  with  such  protective  legislation. 
Oklahoma  also  has  become  the  thirty-sec- 
ond state  with  a  pre-marital  examination 
law.  In  Idaho  the  legislature  has  elimi- 
nated penalties  for  exposing  another  per- 
son to  venereal  disease,  thus  making  hos- 
pitalization  rather  than  prison  incarcera- 
tion possible  for  infected  women  and  girls. 

Way  Down  East 

Among  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Maine  legislature  before  its  adjourn- 
ment in  late  April  were  measures  provid- 
ing for  the  licensing  and  inspection  of 
boarding  homes  for  children  and  of  homes 
for  the  sick,  aged  or  incapacitated;  rais- 
ing the  age  of  children  eligible  for  work 
permits  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years 
and  restricting  the  type  of  employment  in 
which  they  may  engage ;  increasing  the 
state  contribution  to  the  salaries  of  local 
health  officers  from  $800  to  $1,500. 

Since  no  action  was  taken  on  the  much 
discussed  general  assistance  bill  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1945,  page 
118)  it  is  being  held  over  for  another 
session.  The  bill,  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated settlement  requirements  and  pro- 
vided for  one  third  state  reimbursemenc 
for  general  relief,  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition from  war  industry  areas.  Other 
proposals  that  failed  to  make  the  grade 
were  a  bill  to  make  smallpox  vaccination 
compulsory  for  all  school  children  and 
one  to  establish  a  physical  rehabilitation 
school  for  the  unemployed. 

Children  and  Veterans 

The  legislative  program  which 
was  presented  to  the  recent  session  of  the 
Kansas  legislature  by  the  Kansas  Council 
for  Children  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1945,  page  54)  met  with  only 
partial  success  though,  in  general,  the 
lawmakers  seemed  sympathetic  with  the 
idea  of  making  better  provision  for  state 
services  for  children. 

The  proposed  Juvenile  Code  was  de- 
feated in  the  senate  by  a  group  who  did 
not  like  the  way  it  was  drawn  up  and 
wished  to  have  a  new  proposal  presented 
at  the  next  legislature.  This  will  be  pre- 


pared during  the  next  two  years  by  the 
legislative  council.  Provisions  were  made, 
however,  for  increased  facilities  for 
feebleminded  children  and  for  a  more 
adequate  budget  for  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School.  The  appropriation  for  the  new 
Kansas  Receiving  Home  for  Children 
established  by  the  1943  legislature  was 
also  boosted.  A  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  for  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  and  of  a  treatment  center  for 
psychopathic  children  resulted  in  a  reso- 
lution instructing  the  legislative  council 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  present 
state  facilities  for  children. 

Other  activity  in  the  recent  session  of 
the  Kansas  legislature  created  a  state 
office  of  veterans  affairs,  specifying  that 
all  personnel  be  selected  through  the  state 
civil  service  system.  The  office's  director 
and  members  of  its  advisory  committee 
must  be  veterans. 

Slow  Progress 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social 
workers,  the  1945  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  general  assembly  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1945,  page  118) 
ended  with  some  disappointments  and  a 
few  achievements. 

The  passage  of  an  education  bill  raised 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  to 
fifteen  for  the  year  1945-46  and  to  six- 
teen thereafter.  But  children  living  on 
farms  or  engaged  in  commercial  fishing 
or  fisheries  are  exempt  from  these  re- 
quirements for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  six  months  thereafter,  as  are  children 
excused  by  school  superintendents  or  prin- 
cipals to  engage  in  occupations  permitted 
by  the  child  labor  law.  No  appropriation 
was  made  for  enforcement  machinery. 

A  medical  care  bill  originally  intended 
to  establish  medical  centers  in  strategic 
areas  throughout  the  state,  was  whittled 
down  to  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to 
be  used  for  the  hospital  care  of  indigent 
persons.  Though  a  new  medical  care  bill 
was  authorized  and  a  plan  for  a  four 
year  medical  school  and  general  hospital 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
approved,  no  further  appropriations  were 
made.  Plans  for  increasing  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  spasti- 
cally  paralyzed  were  also  authorized  with- 
out appropriation.  However,  an  appro- 
priation of  nearly  $1,000,000  was  made 
for  improvements  to  the  four  state  mental 
hospitals. 

The  State  appropriation  for  old  age  as- 
sistance was  increased  from  $1,300,000  to 
$1,500,000,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
raise  the  average  monthly  grant  from  $1 1 


to  $14.  The  maximum  grant  was  raised 
to  $40,  while  citizenship  requirements 
were  eliminated.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren also  received  an  increased  appro- 
priation, from  $625,000  to  $680,000,  mak- 
ing possible  an  average  grant  of  $28. 
Counties  were  authorized  to  set  special 
levies  for  county  homes  and  poor  relief  at 
10  cents  per  $100  as  against  a  former 
limit  of  5  cents. 

Other  new  legislation  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  private  boarding  homes  car- 
ing for  public  assistance  recipients;  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  popula- 
tion ;  sets  up  a  state  recreation  commis- 
sion, with  an  appropriation  of  $7,000, 
and  paves  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  county  recreation  commissions. 

Action  in  Minnesota 

Before  its  adjournment  early  last 
month,  the  1945  Minnesota  legislature 
put  through  several  measures  affecting  the 
public  welfare.  Among  them  was  a  pro- 
vision to  remove  the  $40  maximum  from 
old  age  assistance  grants  to  allow  for 
medical  or  nursing  care,  and  another  ex- 
empting casual  earnings  up  to  $100  a  year 
in  computing  such  grants.  Aid  to  de- 
pendent children  was  also  liberalized,  the 
maximum  grant  for  a  mother  and  one  de- 
pendent child  being  raised  from  $23  to 
$40,  while  restrictions  on  the  m«ving  of 
ADC  families  from  one  county  to  an- 
other were  remored.  The  age  of  eligi- 
bility for  aid  to  the  blind  was  reduced 
from  twenty-ont  to  eighteen. 

Other  new  measures  provided  for:  the 
licensing  of  day  nurseries  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare ;  the  formation  of 
neighborhood  redevelopment  corporations 
for  the  eradication  of  blighted  areas;  an 
increase  in  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded. 

The  legislature  also  authorized  the 
formation  of  corporations  to  provide  low- 
cost  prepaid  medical  care.  The  corpora- 
tions may  be  formed  by  twenty-one  or 
more  persons,  who  may  be  doctors  or  lay- 
men. This  legislation  had  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  stnte  medical  association. 


Education 


Underscoring  the  importance  of 
education  in  the  postwar  world,  educators 
are  urging  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  adopt  a  two- 
point  program:  first,  that  each  nation 
represented  in  the  conference  agree  to 
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direct  the  teaching  in  its  schools  toward 
international  understanding ;  second,  that 
the  nations  agree  to  hold  a  conference  at 
a  later  date  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
establishing  an  international  office  of  edu- 
cation. 

At  its  meeting  in  mid-April,  the  Inter- 
national Education  Assembly  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  to  be  forwarded 
to  San  Francisco:  "As  we  contemplate  the 
part  which  education  has  had  in  the  roots 
of  war  and  its  possibilities  in  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  among  nations,  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference in  its  plans  for  an  international 
body  shall  include  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization  an  International  Office 
for  Education,  to  be  a  clearing  house  and 
advisory  center  for  educational  activities, 
especially  as  they  may  foster  international 
understanding."  The  third  annual  assem- 
bly, which  met  in  New  York  City,  was 
made  up  of  delegates  from  thirty-four 
countries. 

School  Inequalities 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive  edu- 
cational inquiries  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country,  the  cooperative  study  of  public 
school  expenditures,  has  been  completed, 
and  its  findings  published  in  two  volumes. 
(Price  $3.00  from  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.)  An  illustrated  popu- 
lar summary  of  76  pages  soon  will  be 
available.  The  study  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  an  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting the  participating  organizations,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  American 
Council  on  Education,  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Southern 
States  Work  Conference  on  School  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, and  the  state  departments  of 
education  of  the  forty-eight  states.  The 
inventory,  financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  involved  the 
collection  of  seventeen  items  of  informa- 
tion from  each  of  the  1 15,000  local  school 
systems  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used 
so  as  to  give  a  measure  of  the  educational 
load  of  each  school  system  and  of  the 
available  expenditures  to  finance  the  edu- 
cational load  being  carried  by  each  dis- 
trict. 

A  statement  announcing  the  publication 
of  the  study  summarizes  its  principal  find- 
ings: 

"First,  shocking  inequalities  exist  in  the 
United  States  in  the  provision  made  for 
education  of  American  children.  Mil- 
lions of  children  are  either  being  denied 
all  educational  opportunity  or  the  pro- 
vision made  for  their  schooling  is  so 
meager  that  their  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship is  wholly  inadequate. 

"Second,  the  denial  of  decent  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  millions  of  American 


children  and  youth  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  financing  of 
education  rests  almost  solely  on  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  individual  states. 

"Third,  the  immediate  and  effective 
remedying  of  the  situation  ...  is  a  matter 
of  primary  public  concern,  because  this 
situation  violates  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  American  life  and  constitutes  a 
continuing  source  of  national  weakness." 

Teachers'  Oaths 

A  report  on  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  teachers'  oaths  in  each  of  the 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
published  by  the  committee  on  tenure  and 
academic  freedom  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  ( Price  25  cents  from  the 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.)  The  report  states 
that  "Most  teachers  have  no  objection  to 
an  oath  of  office  requirement.  .  .  .  What 
teachers  do  object  to  is  the  use  of  oath 
of  office  laws  as  threats  against  the  right 
of  children  to  learn  the  truth  and  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher  to  speak  the  truth." 
The  report  points  out  that  mandatory 
pledges  or  oaths  exist  "in  one  form  or 
another  by  state  authority  in  just  half  of 
the  states."  In  most  instances  they  are 
of  the  simple  "oath  of  office"  type.  But 
the  report  calls  special  attention  to  the 
"little  red  rider"  attached  to  the  oath  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  present  Georgia  law.  The 
latter  requires  the  teacher  to  swear  that 
he  "will  refrain  from  directly  or  indirectly 
subscribing  to  or  teaching  any  theory  of 
government,  of  economics,  or  of  social  re- 
lations which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  patriotism  and 
high  ideals  of  Americanism." 

Army  Experience 

A  comparison  of  army  data  on  the 
educational  level  of  white  and  Negro  per- 
sonnel was  presented  at  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education's  Conference  on  Postwar  Edu- 
cation of  Negroes,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur 
G.  Trudeau,  deputy  director  of  military 
training.  Army  Service  Forces:  "The  two 
service  commands  which  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  whites  in  [the  advanced] 
grades  I  and  II  and  the  highest  percent- 
age of  whites  in  grades  IV  and  V  [slow- 
learning  and  illiterate]  are  also  the  service 
commands  in  which  the  Negroes  have  the 
lowest  percentage  of  men  in  grades 
I  and  II  and  the  highest  percent- 
age of  men  in  grades  IV  and  V. 


The  service  command  in  which  the 
whites  have  the  highest  percentage  of  men 
in  grades  I  and  II  is  also  the  one  in  which 
the  Negroes  have  the  highest  percentage 
in  grades  I  and  II.  The  service  command 
in  which  the  whites  have  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  men  in  grades  IV  and  V  is  also 
the  one  in  which  the  Negroes  have  a 
very  low  percentage  of  grades  IV  and 
V  men. 

"The  data  on  illiteracy  and  classifica- 
tion test  material  suggest  strongly  that: 
(1)  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
school  budgets  are  more  adequate  and 
better  educational  opportunities  prevail, 
both  whites  and  Negroes  show  a  higher 
degree  of  literacy.  (2)  AGCT  scores  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  inherent  mental 
capacity  of  individuals." 

In  Print 

"Federal-State  Relations  in  Edu- 
cation" seeks  to  define  issues  and  outline 
procedures  in  a  highly  controversial  educa- 
cational  area.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
policies  and  problems  committee,  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  educational 
policies  commission  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  commission,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  .  .  .  "War- 
time Facts  and  Postwar  Problems,"  edited 
by  Evans  Clark,  is  a  manual  intended  for 
group  study,  presenting  in  brief  compass 
"basic  data  on  the  main  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  we  now  face,"  originally 
published  in  1943  and  recently  reprinted, 
with  revisions.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  330  West  42 

Street,  New  York  18 "They  See  For 

Themselves,"  by  Spencer  Brown  of  the 
Fieldston  School,  New  York  (Harper, 
$2),  offers  "a  documentary  approach  to 
intercultural  education  in  the  high 
school."  Intended  primarily  for  educators 
and  group  workers,  it  describes  in  practi- 
cal terms,  the  choice  of  subject  by  the 
group,  fact-finding,  discussion,  the  shaping 
and  presentation  of  a  documentary  play. 

Anniversary 

The  value  of  an  alert  citizen 
group  concerned  with  public  school  issues 
was  emphasized  in  the  recent  observance 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  in  New  York  City. 
City  and  state  school  authorities  joined  in 
honoring  the  association.  John  E.  Wade, 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  charac- 
terized the  PEA  as  "our  keenest  critic, 
stirring  us  out  of  complacency."  He 
added :  "...  to  have  good  schools,  the 
people  must  take  an  interest  in  their 
schools.  One  of  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion is  its  success  in  interesting  the  pub- 
lic at  large  in  the  problems  of  the  school 
system.  .  ." 
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Against  Crime 

The  liniform  Crime  Reports  Bul- 
letin for  1944,  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  shows  a  general 
upward  trend  in  the  incidence  of  crime 
during  the  year.  A  study  of  318  of  the 
country's  largest  cities  showed  increases 
over  1943  of  3.8  percent  in  murder, 

10.3  percent   in   negligent   manslaughter, 
4.2  percent  in   rape,  and    12   percent  in 
aggravated  assaults.    In  these  cities  rapes 
exceeded  the  prewar  average  by  27  per- 
cent, and  assaults  by  19.9  percent.    The 
value  of  thieves'  loot  rose  19  percent. 

The  continuing  importance  of  juvenile 
delinquency  as  a  problem  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  arrests  of  boys  and  girls 
seventeen  years  old  totaled  more  than 
those  of  persons  in  any  other  age  group. 
Arrests  of  boys  under  eighteen  have  risen 
18.8  percent  since  1941,  and  arrests  of 
girls  under  twenty-one  134  percent. 

Delinquency  Survey 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1941,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
brought  into  court  in  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  according  to  the  third 
report  on  delinquency  in  the  area,  now 
available  from  the  Amherst  H.  Wilder 
Charity,  Wilder  Building,  St.  Paul  2. 
The  case  total  in  1944  was  684,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1943  total  of  729.  The 
1944  number  is  still  far  above  the  prewar 
level,  which  hovered  around  450.  Of  the 
684  juveniles,  188  had  been  in  court  pre- 
viously, 63  of  these  earlier  in  the  year. 
Commitments  to  state  training  schools, 
also  an  indication  of  recidivism,  increased 
greatly  in  1944.  There  is  some  suggestion 
that  inadequate  supervision,  due  to  a 
lack  of  probation  staff,  has  influenced 
both  increases.  Although  no  area  in  the 
city  is  free  from  the  delinquency  problem, 
the  greatest  concentration  was  in  the  city's 
main  business  district,  which  had  a  de- 
linquency rate  of  39.7  per  1,000  children, 
as  compared  with  a  citywide  average  of 

10.4  per  1,000. 

In  Print 

Comparable  in  breadth  and  schol- 
arly approach  to  his  earlier  book,  "New 
Horizons  in  Criminology,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  is  Negley  K.  Teeters'  recent  sur- 
vey, "World  Penal  Systems."  The  survey 
was  sponsored,  and  is  distributed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.  Its  chap- 
ters treat  not  only  present  penal  systems 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  but 
penal  theory  and  historical  development. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  titled  "Lessons 
for  the  United  States  from  a  World  View 


Going  to  New  Jersey 

Sanford  Bates,  nationally  known  social 
worker  and  penologist,  will  leave  New 
York  at  the  end  of  this  month  for 
neighboring  New  Jersey,  where  he  will 
take  up  duties  as  State  Commissioner 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

Commissioner  Bates,  onetime  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  for 
the  past  four  years  served  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Parole  Commis- 
sion. From  1937  to  1940  he  was  execu- 
tive director  of  Boys  Clu!>s  of  America. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  fill  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the 
late  William  J.  Ellis. 


of  Penology,"  and  covers  such  topics  as 
the  wider  use  of  leaves,  use  of  female 
police,  development  of  hobbies,  use  of 
community  volunteers,  and  a  brief  section 
on  cooperation  between  countries.  Price, 
$2  from  the  society,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia  7. 

"Crime  Commissions  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Virgil  W.  Peterson,  director 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  pre- 
sents "some  of  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  growth  of  widespread  criminal  ac- 
tivities after  World  War  I,"  and  out- 
lines the  histories  of  the  major  state  and 
city  crime  commissions  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  hopes  the  study  will 
prove  "helpful  to  citizens  who  may  de- 
sire to  take  steps  to  alleviate  undesirable 
crime  conditions  as  they  arise  in  the 
future."  Available  without  charge  from 
the  commission,  79  West  Monroe  Street. 

"The  Postwar  World  and  the  16-21 
Age  Group,"  a  speech  by  Bradley  Buell, 
Survey  Midmonthly's  executive  editor, 
before  the  1944  National  Conference  of 
Juvenile  Agencies,  together  with  discus- 
sions by  Robert  Taber,  Dorris  Clarke  and 
Robert  R.  Hamiurn,  make  up  the 
February  1945  issue  of  the  conference's 
"Proceedings."  From  the  conference, 
Woodbine,  N.  J. 


The  American  Prison  Association  has 
recently  issued  a  "Cumulative  Analytical 
Index  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Congresses  covering  the  years 
1935-43."  The  index  was  compiled  by 
Herman  K.  Specter,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Penitentiary  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Copies  are  available  for  postage  only  from 
the  penitentiary  library,  Rikers  Island, 

Bronx  54,  N.  Y. 

i 

Centennial 

This  year  the  Women's  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  and  the  Isaac 
T.  Hopper  Home  are  celebrating  their  one 
hundredth  anniversaries.  Like  numerous 
other  social  institutions,  the  association 
was  founded  by  a  group  of  women  moved 
by  deep  charitable  impulse  to  help  others — 
in  this  instance,  women  prison  inmates 
struggling  to  bridge  the  gap  from  prison 
to  a  normal,  useful  life.  It  now  has  a 
staff  of  trained  professional  workers,  who 
emphasize  preventive  as  well  as  remedial 
work.  Altogether,  in  1944  the  associa- 
tion worked  with  982  women  and  girls. 
Almost  half  the  261  new  cases  were  girls 
under  twenty-one. 

Report  on  Reefers 

The  use  of  marijuana  does  not 
lead  to  addiction  "in  the  medical  sense 
of  the  word,"  it  is  not  a  big  factor  in 
the  commission  of  major  crimes,  it  is  not 
widespread  among  school  children,  nor 
particularly  associated  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency. These  are  the  somewhat  un- 
expected findings  of  a  report  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Committee  on  the  Mari- 
juana Problem  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
appointed  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  in  1939. 
The  committee  calls  the  publicity  given 
to  marijuana  smoking  in  New  York  City 
"unfounded,"  saying  that  its  introduction 
is  recent  as  compared  with  other  localities. 
The  studies  were  carried  out  by  a  group 
of  physicians,  psychologists,  sociologists, 
and  pharmacologists  appointed  by  the  pub- 
lic health  relations  committee  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  supported 
by  three  $7,500  grants  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund,  the  Friedsam  Foundation 
and  the  New  York  Foundation.  In  spite 
of  its  findings,  the  city  will  continue  its 
drive  against  marijuana  smoking. 

School  and  Court 

A  recent  series  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  members  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  association  of  the 
city's  schools  has  resulted  in  a  "Memo 
Re  School-Court  Relationships,"  drawn 
up  by  the  court  and  sent  to  all  the  schools 
in  Toledo.  In  the  memorandum  L.  Wal- 
lace Hoffman,  the  court's  chief  probation 
officer,  emphasizes  the  "many  services  that 
can  be  rendered  to  the  school  bv  the  court 
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Overseas  Assignment 
Next  month  when  Mary  L.  Gibbons  joins 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  as  deputy  director 
general,  that  agency's  staff  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  one 
with  long  and  diversified  administrative 
experience  in  the  welfare  field. 

Miss  Gibbons,  who  is  now  first  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  has  been  with 
the  department  since  April  1937,  when  she 
was  taken  on  to  assist  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion. Previously  she  had  been  director  of 
the  family  division  of  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
From  1931-1934  she  was  on  loan  from  the 
Catholic  Charities  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  which  she  organized  and  ad- 
ministered the  first  Home  Relief  Bureau. 
Miss  Gibbons  will  go  to  London. 


Underwood  and  Underwood 


if  there  is  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  organizations"  in  their  at- 
tempt to  "achieve  the  greatest  service  to 
the  child." 


Recreation 


During  1944,  communities  through- 
out the  country  offered  more  summer 
recreation  programs  for  children  than 
in  any  previous  year.  A  survey  made  by 
the  division  of  recreation  of  the  Office  of 
Community  War  Services,"  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  which  promoted  many  pro- 
grams, revealed  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  programs  operated  last 
summer  were  new. 

Among  towns  which  expanded  already 
existing  facilities  were  Portland,  Ore., 
and  adjacent  Vanport,  which  upped  their 
public  programs  by  50  percent  over  the 
previous  summer.  Fifty-seven  play- 
grounds were  operated  in  the  area.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  which  ran  37  playgrounds 
in  1943,  opened  45  in  1944.  Playgrounds 
in  Hartford  increased  from  24  to  34,  and 
in  Norwalk  from  8  to  12.  New  York 
City  appropriated  money  for  345  play- 
grounds open  from  9  to  5:30,  as  against 
262  half-day  programs  in  1943.  Phila- 
delphia ran  over  80  playgrounds  and 
Akron,  Ohio,  48,  a  record  for  each  city. 

Amounts  spent  on  such  programs  va- 
ried from  $370,000  in  New  York  City 
to  the  $110  that  the  PTA  of  Monroe, 
Conn.,  raised  to  keep  a  playground  open 
one  day  a  week  under  the  supervision  of 
mothers.  In  another  Monroe,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  board  of  aldermen  appro- 
priated $1,525  to  the  park  and  recreation 
department  to  operate  the  town's  first 
supervised  recreation  program  supported 
by  public  funds.  Berlin,  N.  H.,  popula- 
tion 18,000,  increased  its  1943  budget  of 
$Siti)  to  $1,200,  Paterson.  \.  J.,  went 


from  $3,400  to  $7,700;  Burlington,  Vt., 
from  $7,000  to  $22,000.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco recreation  department's  appropria- 
tion for  1944-45  was  $275,000  higher 
than  for  1943-44.  Connecticut  reported 
a  total  of  $397,161  spent  by  66  communi- 
ties in  1944  as  against  $241,938  by  55 
communities  in  1943.  Most  of  these 
budgets  leaned  heavily  on  public  funds. 

Expanded  summer  programs,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  sandpiles  and  baseball 
and  volleyball  facilities,  included  a  vari- 
ety of  activities  from  play  production  to 
boat  designing.  For  the  45  play  centers 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  special  traveling  in- 
structors organized  classes  in  dramatics, 
rhythm,  woodshop,  and  model  aircraft 
construction.  In  addition,  educational 
movies  were  shown  daily,  garden  centers 
and  a  model  boat  shop  were  operated,  and 
a  bookmobile,  accompanied  by  a  story- 
teller, visited  the  playgrounds  once  a 
week,  staying  three  hours  at  each.  Other 
projects  included  spelling  bees  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  pet  shows  in  Springfield,  111., 
orchestras  and  choruses  in  Anderson,  Ind., 
and  a  class  in  choral  speaking  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  In  many  places  children  con- 
ducted tin-can  and  paper  salvage  drives; 
in  some  they  pulled  up  ragweed,  and  in 
others  they  worked  on  projects  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  OCWS  report  lists  a  number  of 
lessons  pointed  up  by  last  summer's  ex- 
perience, among  them:  that  successful  op- 
eration depends  on  competent  leadership  ; 
that  programs  should  be  planned  for 
breadth  and  variety;  that  trained  volun- 
teers are  enormously  useful;  that  though 
playgrounds  are  the  most  important  fa- 
cilities, day  camps,  beaches  and  swimming 
pools  help  swing  the  balance  toward  suc- 
cess. The  report  maintains  that  the  ex- 
perience reemphasized  the  necessity  for  a 
definite  budget  and  the  sponsorship  of  a 
dependable  group,  preferably  representing 
a  wide  cross  section  of  interests.  It  also 


demonstrated,  the  report  concludes,  that 
although  gains  made  during  the  summer 
should  and  can  be  kept,  year  round  pro- 
grams must  b«  the  ultimate  goal. 

In  Housing  Projects 

In  three  Connecticut  communities, 
Berlin,  Plainville  and  Southington,  rec- 
reation facilities  for  children  in  war  hous- 
ing projects  are  being  built  by  the  tenants 
themselves,  according  to  information  from 
the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials.  The  program  was  started  last 
spring,  with  advice  from  the  service  center 
of  the  Connecticut  teachers  college. 

Youth  councils  are  functioning  in  three 
housing  developments  in  Boston,  encour- 
aged by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority. 
Elected  representatives  of  these  councils 
meet  regularly  with  adult  community 
committees  to  plan  better  recreational  and 
leisure  time  activities.  A  government  on 
the  plan  of  Boys'  Town  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  development. 

Six  recreation  workers,  including  a  full 
time  USO  director,  three  civilian  work- 
ers and  two  WAC's,  are  on  the  staff  of 
the  Plainview  Housing  Project,  Arsenal, 
Ark.  New  families  in  the  project  are  wel- 
comed by  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Do 
You  Know  Your  Community." 

Attitude  Survey 

The  division  on  education  and  rec- 
reation of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  been  carrying  on  a  study  of 
groupwork  agencies  in  the  city,  concerned 
with  the  reasons  of  older  adolescents  for 
participating  in  programs,  and  particu- 
larly for  leaving  programs.  A  prelimi- 
nary report  on  131  questionnaires  filled 
out  by  the  clientele  of  fourteen  agencies 
indicates  that  reasons  for  dropping  activ- 
ity are  not  mainly  connected  with  pressure 
of  work  or  school.  The  reasons  given 
most  often  in  these  returns  were  that  a 
leader  or  agency  staff  worker  had  left, 
the  group  had  broken  up  as  boys  went 
into  the  army,  or  there  was  not  enough 
thrill.  Boys  and  girls  seemed  to  hare 
regular  but  few  home  responsibilities,  and 
to  enjoy  commercial  recreation,  often  for 
its  "grown-up  atmosphere."  Girls  gave 
an  unexpectedly  high  number  of  answers 
to  the  question  on  vocational  interest  fo' 
self  support. 

School  Job 

Monterey,  Calif.,  has  turned  its 
municipal  recreation  program  over  to  the 
school  board,  according  to  the  Nni's  Bul- 
letin of  the  Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House.  The  program  had  been  car- 
ried on  through  a  recreation  committee 
with  paid  general  director  and  staff,  but 
increasing  costs  and  lack  of  personnel 
made  a  change  necessary.  It  is  now  de- 
signed by  the  school  department  and  su- 
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pervised   by  regular  school   teachers  who 
receive  extra  pay. 

Scouting  Facts 

In  "Scouting  for  Facts  with  a 
Local  Council,"  the  research  and  statis- 
tical service  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica reports  the  reasons  given  by  500  boys 
in  the  Chicago  area  for  dropping  out  of 
patrols.  First  in  importance  was  the 
lack  of  variety  in  troop  programs,  a 
corollary  to  which  was  the  feeling  that 
the  troop  did  not  go  hiking  often  enough. 
Weighty  also  were  the  pressures  of  work 
and  school.  Many  boys  dropped  out  be- 
cause their  friends  did  so,  and  many  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  leaders,  or  dissatis- 
faction with  the  troop  leader.  Catalogue 
No.  9252,  from  the  national  supply  serv- 
ice, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  New  York 
16,  price  10  cents. 

Summer  Sign 

"A  Study  of  Non-Profit  Camps 
Near  New  Haven,"  prepared  for  the 


New  Haven  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
by  Adah  Attwood  of  its  staff  and  Pauline 
P.  Schwartz,  State  Teachers  College, 
contains  information  on  thirteen  non- 
profit camps  affiliated  with  the  council, 
serving  a  total  of  4,200  children.  The 
study  found  that  administration  and  oper- 
ation are  better  than  might  be  expected 
under  wartime  conditions.  However, 
more  opportunities  are  provided  for  boys 
than  for  girls  and  the  total  camp  capacity 
falls  short  of  demand. 

The  report  recommends  that  more  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  broader  purposes 
of  camping;  that  administrators  consider 
greater  specialization  for  children  who  do 
not  fit  easily  into  camps  as  now  organized, 
but  who  need  group  experience;  that 
some  programs  be  definitely  oriented  as 
a  "kind  of  group  therapy";  that  a  cen- 
tral application  system  be  set  up,  and 
that  a  study  be  instituted  of  the  parks 
and  municipal  recreation  facilities  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who 
must  stav  home. 


Employment 


A  detailed  and  realistic  analysis  of 
the  factors  involved  in  full  employment 
is  offered  in  "National  Budgets  for  Full 
Employment,"  a  staff  report  just  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, based  on  a  study  started  in  1943. 
(Price  50  cents  from  the  NPA,  800 
Twenty-first  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6.)  On  the  basis  of  assumptions  and  data 
included  in  the  report,  the  NPA  concludes 
that  if  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to 
work  in  the  postwar  era  are  to  find  use- 
ful employment  at  good  wages,  there  must 
be  readjustments  in  prewar  relationships 
between  production,  consumption,  and 
savings.  Otherwise,  the  analysis  reveals, 
there  will  be  a  gap  of  almost  $21,000,- 
000,000  between  annual  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  and  the  total  of  $170,- 
000,000,000  which,  at  1941  price  levels, 
represents  the  productive  capacity  of  60,- 
000,000  people  on  a  forty-hour  week. 
Since  production,  and  hence  employment, 
depends  on  expenditures,  spending  must 
keep  pace  with  productive  capacity  and 
efficiency,  if  full  employment  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Suggested  initial  changes  for  increas- 
ing disposable  income  and  reducing  de- 
ficiency in  expenditure  include  reduction 
in  taxes  and  adjustments  in  social  insur- 
ance contributions  and  corporation  with- 
holdings.  As  possible  further  changes  the 
report  explores  three  alternatives :  ( 1 ) 
that  government  expenditures  be  increased 
to  provide  for  an  expanded  program  of 
public  works,  public  health,  public  educa- 


tion, and  so  on;  (2)  that  investment 
expenditures  by  private  business  be  in- 
creased; or  (3)  that  both  government  and 
business  increase  their  expenditures  to 
some  extent,  but  that  the  deficiency  be 
eliminated  largely  by  increased  expendi- 
tures by  individuals  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  The  pros  and  cons  of  all  three 
proposals  are  discussed. 

New  Labor  School 

A  new  workers'  education  project  has 
been  opened  at  Gonzaga  University, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  Northwest.  The  course  is  planned 
to  run  for  ten  weeks,  three  nights  a  week, 
with  classes  taught  by  the  regular  uni- 
versity faculty  members.  The  subjects 
offered  include  industrial  problems,  his- 
tory of  labor,  labor  law,  public  speaking, 
English.  The  school  was  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Spokane  County  CIO  Council.  It 
has  an  initial  registration  of  thirty-five 
students,  from  both  CIO  and  AFL 
unions. 

In  Print 

The  latest  addition  to  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  "Reference  Shelf"  is  "Compulsory 
Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes,"  com- 
piled by  Julia  E.  Johnson,  presenting  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  method 
of  settling  industrial  controversy,  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  books  and 
magazine  articles.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid 


by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.  .  .  .  The 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO, 
offers  "The  Fight  Against  Substandards: 
Facts  on  the  Cotton  Wage  Case  Before 
the  National  War  Labor  Board."  No 
charge.  Address,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York  3.  ...  "The  Case  of  the  American 
Coal  Miner"  is  summarized  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  Labor's  Non-Partisan 
League,  1037  Earle  Building,  Washing- 
ton 4. 

Broadus  Mitchell  and  Francis  L.  Hau- 
ser  of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  are  the  authors  of  a  new  pamphlet, 
"Labor's  Stake  in  Bretton  Woods,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Labor  Conference 
on  International  Affairs,  9  East  46  Street, 
New  York  17.  ...  Latest  in  the  L.I.D. 
Pamphlet  Series  is  "Recent  Trends  in 
British  Trade  Unionism,"  by  Noel  Barou. 
Price  15  cents  from  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Democracy,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3.  ...  "Counseling  Services 
for  Industrial  Workers,"  is  a  timely 
brochure  by  Mary  Palevsky,  who  had 
access  to  material  in  the  files  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
and,  in  addition,  visited  a  number  of  social 
agencies,  labor  unions,  and  industrial 
plants  where  significant  experimentation 
in  this  new  field  is  being  carried  on. 
Price  60  cents  from  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10. 

Guaranteed  Wage  Plan 

A  translation  of  organized  labor's  de- 
mand for  the  guaranteed  wage  into  con- 
crete terms  is  afforded  in  the  program 
adopted  last  month  by  the  general  execu- 
tive board  of  the  CIO  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers.  The  annual  wage  plan 
recommends:  establishment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  War  Production  Board's 
shipbuilding  stabilization  committee  to 
meet  and  institute  such  a  plan  before  mid- 
summer; a  "standard  annual  wage  pat- 
tern" set  at  $3,000  for  first  class  me- 
chanics on  a  35-hour  week,  with  rates 
for  other  classifications  in  proportion; 
severance  pay  for  all  workers  permanently 
laid  off  equivalent  to  8  percent  of  annual 
earnings  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years' 
benefits;  a  planned  construction  program; 
guaranteed  annual  wage  insurance  to 
cover  furloughed  workers,  through  a  fund 
raised  by  a  3  percent  payroll  tax  paid  by 
employers  until  a  reserve  of  $150,000,000 
is  built  up,  with  payments  out  of  the 
fund  to  bridge  the  gap  between  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  guaranteed 
wage;  a  merit  rating  system  to  encourage 
continuity  of  employment.  The  program 
also  calls  for  the  reduction  of  the  weekly 
working  hours  from  48  to  40  and  then  to 
35,  with  the  same  "take  home"  pay  as  for 
the  48-hour  week. 
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Community  Affairs 

"A  more  widespread  understand- 
ing of  the  forces  responsible  for  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  rural  life"  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  needs  listed  in  a  study  of 
"Virginia  Rural  Organization  Trends 
and  Needs,"  made  under  the  auspices  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute's  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  at  Blacksburg, 
Va.  The  report  maintains  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  improve  rural  well- 
being,  despite  the  activities  of  several 
score  public  agencies  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau,  commodity  marketing  coopera- 
tives, Grange,  parent-teacher  associations, 
county  boards  of  agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency,  Farm  Security 
Administration,  county  commissions  of  the 
state  agricultural  planning  board,  church 
organizations,  and  county  chambers  of 
commerce.  Its  review  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  these  organizations  indicates 
that:  half  of  Virginia's  rural  families  do 
not  participate  in  any  type  of  non-church 
organization ;  many  rural  leaders  serve  on 
more  boards  than  they  can  give  proper 
attention  to ;  greater  cooperation  is  needed 
among  voluntary  organizations,  and  be- 
tween voluntary  and  public  agencies ;  pub- 
lic agencies  have  a  tendency  to  do  for  peo- 
ple what  they  could  do  for  themselves 
through  cooperative  action. 

The  report  suggests  various  principles 
for  voluntary  organizations,  among  them : 
short  time,  immediately  realizable  objec- 
tives as  well  as  long  time  fundamental 
aims;  encouragement  of  vigorous  local 
units  of  state  organizations ;  the  building 
of  organizational  efforts  on  an  educational 
foundation ;  turnover  among  officers  to 
prevent  the  agency  from  "getting  into  a 
rut" ;  agitation  for  legislative  aims  before 
candidates  make  commitments. 

Cooperation 

For  a  year,  beginning  in  February 
1944,  groupwork  and  casework  agencies 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  procedures  designed  to  "bring 
to  youth  the  full  compass  of  all  profes- 
sional social  work  skills  in  the  com- 
munity," Some  of  the  results  are  now 
summarized  in  a  brief  bulletin,  "An  E\- 
periment  in  Casework-(  iroupwork  Co- 
operation," published  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  25  South  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Pasadena,  1.  First  step  in  the  plan 
was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  eight 
groupwork  agencies  to  register  in  the 
social  service  exchange  every  tenth  child 
currently  enrolled,  and  every  child  who 
deviates  from  the  normal  in  either  a 
plus  or  minus  fashion.  Of  the  cases  so 
registered,  the  families  of  43  percent  of 


the  arithmetical  sample  and  of  59  per- 
cent of  the  "exceptional  children"  proved 
to  have  been  known  at  some  time  to 
other  agencies.  A  second  step  was  the 
organization  of  model  case  conferences,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  all  agencies  con- 
cerned, to  discuss  the  contribution  which 
each  type  of  skill  could  make  to  the  family 
situation.  The  project  will  be  continued 
through  1945. 

Mental  Health 

"In  the  history  of  human  welfare 
mankind  has  suffered  from  many  taboos 
.  .  .  slowest  of  all  to  yield  to  enlighten- 
ment have  been  the  mental'  diseases  and 
associated  maladies  of  the  spirit,  or  feel- 
ings or  emotions."  Thus  begins  an  inven- 
tory of  psychiatric  and  other  mental 
health  facilities  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Trust.  Eighteen  organizations  are 
listed,  among  them  the  Illinois  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  hospital  and  clinic  fa- 
cilities, and  the  psychiatric  services  of  the 
larger  casework  agencies.  "The  services 
now  available  are  also  sorely  inadequate," 
concludes  the  report. 

Checkup 

In  the  ten-year  period  1934-44, 
tv.-elve  surveys  have  been  made  of  social 
conditions  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Five 
concerned  child  welfare;  two,  correctional 
problems;  two,  health  services;  three. 


recreation  and  leisure  time  activities.  A 
systematic  checkup  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  each  of  these  studies  and 
the  follow-up  action  taken  to  date  is  pre- 
sented in  the  March  issue  of  Community 
Service,  published  by  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies.  Says  Ernest  S.  Griffith, 
chairman  of  the  council's  board:  "The 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  these  surveys 
have  accomplished  nothing.  Actually  any 
such  verdict  is  far  from  the  truth.  .  .  . 
By  any  measurement  one  cares  to  use,  the 
story  of  accomplishment  which  has  fol- 
lowed intelligent  planning  is  encourag- 
ing ..." 

Veterans  Center 

Ar  r'v.1  r.i.l  <>r  its  first  full  year  of 
operaron,  completed  last  month,  the  New 
York  City  Veterans  Service  Center  had 
aided  40,000  ex-servicemen  and  women, 
according  to  a  report  issued  last  month. 
About  half  of  the  returning  veterans  came 
to  the  agency  with  simple  questions  that 
could  be  answered  by  the  receptionist.  The 
rest  presented  problems  ranging  from  the 
need  for  detailed  information  on  (il  bene- 
fits to  complicated  family  and  personal 
difficulties.  Thirty  percent  received  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  exercise  ot 
their  legal  rights,  28  percent  employment 
counseling  and  referral,  13  percent  advice 
as  to  education,  vocational  training  or 
rehabilitation,  1 7  percent  medical  or 
psychiatric  service,  12  percent  personal 
counsel  or  assi  tance. 


Health  and  Medical  Care 


Collective  bargaining  agreements 
are  beginning  to  include  health  provisions. 
Among  them  is  the  contract  signed  last 
month  by  the  Childs'  Restaurant  chain 
and  officials  of  local  42,  Chain  Service 
Restaurant  Employes  Union,  AFL,  pro- 
viding for  life  and  accident  insurance 
benefits  for  the  2,400  Childs'  employes. 
Under  the  contract,  each  eligible  employe 
will  receive  a  $1,000  life  insurance  policy, 
weekly  disability  benefits  in  the  event  of 
accident  or  sickness,  and  cash  benefits  for 
hospitalization,  surgical,  maternity,  and 
medical  care. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Depart- 
ment Store  Employees  of  America, 
CIO,  and  the  Switzer  Companies  of  St. 
Louis,  the  companies  make  regular  con- 
tributions to  the  St.  Louis  Labor  Health 
Institute  for  and  in  behalf  of  their  em- 
ployes. The  institute  was  formed  to  se- 
cure medical  care  for  its  members  on  a 
protective,  prepayment  plan ;  to  provide 
medical  services  on  an  equitable  and  sci- 
entific basis;  and  to  prevent  illness 
through  health  conservation.  The  com- 


panies have  been  informed  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue  that  the 
amounts  paid  by  them  to  the  health  in- 
stitute under  the  agreement  are  deduct- 
ible as  business  expenses  under  provisions 
of  the  internal  revenue  code. 

Children's  Teeth 

Good  dental  care  should  be  made 
available  to  all  children,  everywhere  in 
the  country,  regardless  of  family  income, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
conference  on  dental  care  for  children, 
held  in  Washington  in  March,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau. According  to  Dr.  Martha  M.  Elior, 
associate  chief  of  the  bureau,  "adequate 
funds  for  such  care  have  never  been 
available,  though  widespread  need  has 
long  been  recognized."  She  urged  that 
federal  funds  be  provided  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  use  as  grants  to  the  states  for 
development  of  a  comprehensive  dental 
service  for  children. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  from  pri- 
vate practice,  dental  schools,  and  the  pub- 
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lie  health  field,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  allied  professions  including  pediatri- 
cians and  nutrition  specialists.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  the  need  for  associating 
dental  services  with  all  other  child  health 
services,  including  nutrition,  control  of 
infection,  and  medical  and  surgical  care. 

Doctors'  Inquiry 

The  War  Participation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  recently  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  its  members  in  the  armed 
forces,  inquiring  about  their  plans  upon 
demobilization.  It  asks  among  other 
queries  whether  the  physician  desires  to 
re-enter  the  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
place  other  than  that  from  which  he 
entered  the  service,  and  if  so,  what  type 
of  locality  is  desired.  Returns  have  not 
as  yet  come  in  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
tabulation. 

A  Beginning 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
New  York  State  legislature  in  late 
March,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Assem- 
blyman Irving  M.  Ives  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive publicly  financed  system  of 
medical  and  related  benefits  to  all  who 
are  now  covered  by  unemployment  insur- 
ance. No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
passage  of  the  bill,  for  its  author  intended 
it  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an  amended 
bill  for  1946.  The  latter  will  be  drawn 
up  in  the  light  of  hearings  and  discus- 
sions during  the  legislative  recess. 

Professional 

By  mid-April  105  meetings  were 
being  planned  for  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  day  on  May  28,  while 
seventy-one  communities  were  still  unde- 
cided on  whether  or  not  to  hold  ''little 
conferences."  Altogether  121  communi- 
ties are  participating  in  the  105  plans,  and 
in  a  few  instances  neighboring  towns  are 
planning  to  hold  joint  meetings.  The 
meetings  will  be  in  thirty-seven  states. 

Twelve  state  conferences  are  using  the 
National  Conference  material  in  some 
way — a  few  of  them  being  sponsors  of 
some  of  the  May  28  meetings.  A  resume 
of  state  conference  plans,  as  reported  in 
the  state  conference  secretaries'  Bulletin, 
indicates  that  many  states  will  use  this 
material  for  local  or  chapter  meetings  on 
that  day  or  later.  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  may  hold  regular  state  con- 
ferences because  travel  difficulties  in  these 
states  are  negligible.  In  California, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Wiscon- 
sin plans  are  being  laid  for  local  and  re- 
gional meetings.  The  Georgia  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Welfare  will  "assist  in 


Edith  Elmer  Wood,  one  of  the  country's 
best  known  authorities  on  housing,  died 
on  April  30.  Pioneer,  teacher,  crusader, 
author  in  the  field  of  housing  and  slum 
clearance,  she  produced  accomplishments 
which  will  live  on  as  inspiration  to  hun- 
dreds of  housers  who  learned  the  ABC's 
of  their  field  under  her.  Her  books  may 
well  be  characterized  as  the  first  literature 
reflecting  the  aspirations  of  the  modern 
housing  movement  in  this  country. 

Starting  with  an  original  concern  in 
public  health,  over  thirty  years  ago  she 
transferred  her  major  interest  to  the  coun- 
try's need  for  better  housing.  Years  be- 
fore there  was  any  general  awareness  of 
the  problem,  Mrs.  Wood  saw  clearly  how 
essential  a  public  housing  program  was  to 
the  country's  welfare  and  became  a  vital 
force  in  the  movement  to  secure  one. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  citizen 
groups,  she  helped  to  found  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference  and  served  as 
its  president  from  1932-36  and  as  a  di- 
rector until  her  death.  She  cooperated 
equally  closely  with  the  public  authorities, 
serving  as  consultant  to  various  federal 
housing  agencies  and  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Housing  Authority. 

Public  recognition  of  her  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  low  cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance  came  from_  many  and  varied 
sources  during  her  life,  among  them  Smith 
College  which,  in  1940,  awarded  her  an 
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honorary  degree,  and  the  Citywide  Tenants 
Council  of  New  York,  which  the  same 
year  chose  her  as  the  first  recipient  of  its 
annual  award  for  meritorious-  housing 
service. 

Mrs.  Wood  had  a  rare  faculty  for  work- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, always  giving  them  the  benefit  of 
her  wide  experience  and  wide  guidance. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed. 


planning  local  meetings  and  institutes." 
The  Kansas  conference  is  planning  six 
regional  meetings.  The  Texas  confer- 
ence will  also  continue  its  regional  meet- 
ings. 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  president  of  the 
National  Conference,  will  open  the  New 
York  meeting. 

Personnel  and  Salaries 

With  the  publication  of  "Person- 
nel Standards  in  Social  Group  Work  and 
Recreation  Agencies,"  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City  contributed  to  the 
growing  number  of  studies  on  personnel 
and  salary  policies  in  social  work  agencies. 
A  total  of  seventy-seven  agencies,  includ- 
ing settlements,  recreational  agencies  and 
young  peoples'  associations,  were  studied 
in  regard  to  policy  formulation,  job  speci- 
fications, personnel  qualifications,  em- 
ployment practices,  and  advancement' of 
personnel. 

The  findings  showed :  a  marked  pref- 
erence in  these  agencies  for  college  trained 
personnel;  a  median  salary  in  the  profes- 
sional full  time  category  of  about  $1,900, 
with  men  earning  considerably  more  than 
women ;  a  work  week  of  at  least  forty 
hours,  with  43  percent  of  all  full  time 
workers  working  more  than  forty-four 
hours;  a  wide  variation  in  vacation  and 
leave  policies.  Price  $1.50,  from  the 
council,  44  East  23  Street,  New  York  10. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
the  New  York  local  of  the  Social  Service 


Employees  Union  have  been  urging  the 
Welfare  Council  to  formulate  uniform 
job  classifications  and  salary  ranges  for 
recommendation  to  all  New  York  social 
agencies.  The  union  has  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  to  the  council's  committee 
on  health  and  welfare  services. 

Last  month  the  SSEU  opened  a  Sal- 
ary Information  Service,  at  union  head- 
quarters, to  make  available  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  social  service 
and  non-profit  organizations,  "informa- 
tion on  prevailing  salary  standards  in 
New  York  and  on  governmental  policies 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  salary  in- 
creases. .  .  ."  Union  president  Clarence 
King  announced  that  this  service  was  be- 
ing offered  as  a  "community  service"  as 
the  "depressed  salaries  of  our  office  and 
professional  workers"  cause  not  only 
economic  distress,  but  an  "ever  increasing 
exodus  of  skilled  workers.  .  ." 

Schools  and  Courses 

The  school  of  applied  social 
sciences.  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  will  include  among  its  sum- 
mer seminars  and  workshops,  a  seminar 
on  interracial  and  intercultural  prob- 
lems, an  institute  on  teen-age  programs. 
a  workshop  for  teachers  of  under-graduate 
social  work  and  recreation  leadership,  and 
a  public  welfare  workshop.  Courses  be- 
gin on  June  4,  and  follow  one  another 
through  the  summer. 

A  short  course  for  workers  in  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  is  to  run  from  June  11- 
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29  at  the  school  of  social  welfare,  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  In  addition,  the 
school  will  conduct  other  summer  courses 
in  social  security,  child  welfare,  casework, 
and  welfare  planning.  For  information 
write  the  school's  director,  Baton  Rouge. 
The  Denver  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  is  offering 
a  $300  scholarship  for  social  work  train- 
ing in  any  accredited  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  starting  this  fall.  For  ap- 
plication blank  write  Lorna  May  Tuttle, 
1545  Tremont  Place,  Denver,  Col. 

Opportunity 

The  California  State  Social  Wel- 
fare Board  has  announced  that  it  will  re- 
ceive applications  for  child  welfare  work- 
ers, and  public  assistance  workers.  The 
salary  range  for  child  welfare  worker  Is 
$150-$205;  for  public  assistance  worker, 
grade  I:  $110-$150;  grade  II:  $130- 
$175.  For  application  blanks  write  the 
Merit  System  Examining  Committee, 
State  Social  Welfare  Board,  P.O.  Box 
1887,  Sacramento  9,  Calif. 

Fifty  Years 

To  commemorate  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Journal  of  So- 
ciology its  May  issue  will  be  devoted  to 
a  survey  of  the  past  fifty  years'  develop- 
ment in  social  psychology,  pathology,  and 
theory;  population  studies;  studies  of  the 
family;  research  methods;  racial  theory. 
Price  $1,  from  the  journal,  5750  Ellis 
Avenue,  Chicago  37,  111. 

People  and  Things 

Merchant  seamen  "should  not 
be  permitted  to  fall  back  into  the  class 
of  'forgotten  men'  once  hostilities  art 
over,"  said  Basil  Harris,  president  of  the 
United  States  Lines  at  the  third  annual 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  United  Seamens 
Service  held  in  New  York  early  last 
month.  Mr.  Harris,  along  with  several 
other  speakers  including  Vice  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
trator, presented  evidence  to  show  that 
the  USS  is  one  of  those  war  created  pro- 
grams which  have  uncovered  long  time 
needs  calling  for  continued  service  in  the 
postwar  period.  Pointing  out  that  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  hence  the 
seaman,  must  play  a  vital  part  in  our  na- 
tional life  in  the  postwar  era,  Mr.  Har- 
ris maintained  that  "we  must  continue  to 
provide  in  some  form,  possibly  less  elabo- 
rately, those  facilities  which  make  for  his 
comfort,  his  well-being  and  the  promotion 
of  a  dignified  approach  to  his  calling;." 

Captain  Edward  Macauley,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  WSA,  suggested  that  the 
postwar  service  should  be  supported  in 


part  by  federal  funds,  in  part  by  ship 
operators  and  in  part  by  the  seamen  them- 
selves. 

Play  Schools 

Teachers  and  administrators  of 
after-school  programs  for  children  gath- 
ered at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  on  April  14,  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Play  Schools  Association.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  consultation  services 
on  a  national  basis  to  communities  pro- 
viding after-school  programs  for  children, 
the  association  supervises  twenty-eight  cen- 
ters in  New  York  City,  directly  operating 
a  number  of  them. 

Workshops,  round-table  discussions,  and 
a  general  luncheon  meeting  provided  op- 
portunities for  an  exchange  of  experiences 
concerning  program  and  operating  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  discussion  of  activities 
in  relation  to  children's  personality  needs. 
Among  the  morning  speakers  was  Stanley 
M.  Isaacs,  New  York  City  councilman, 
who  mentioned  that  housing  authorities 
ought  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
vision of  community  recreational  facilities 
for  both  children  and  adults.  At  the 
luncheon  meeting  Howard  A.  Lane  of 
the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Crime  Prevention 
stressed  the  importance  of  "zestful  ex- 
perience" to  the  formation  of  human  per- 
sonality, while  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
painted  a  grim  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  children  are  living  in  over- 
crowded war  industry  areas. 

All  the  speakers  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  referring  to  his  con- 
stant struggle  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  children  of  the  world.  Because  the 
day  was  one  of  national  mourning  the 
meeting  adjourned  early,  eliminating  a 
previously  planned  reception. 

New  Jobs 

Hortense  Hilbert  has  been  named 
director  of  the  bureau  of  nursing  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
She  began  her  new  duties  on  April  1. 
Miss  Hilbert  was  formerly  associate  di- 
rector of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

New  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Medical  Social  Work- 
ers is  Margaret  Lumpkin,  who  has  long 
been  active  in  the  Missouri  district  of  the 
association,  as  vice  chairman  and  in  com- 
mittee work.  Miss  Lumpkin  has  re- 
cently completed  a  demonstration  project 
on  social  protection,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  Health  Division. 

Annie  K.  Bost,  former  commissioner 
of  public  welfare  for  North  Carolina,  re- 
cently became  a  member  of  the  state's  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission. 
She  succeeds  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Fuller. 


Earl  G.  Harrison,  American  represen- 
tative on  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  member  of  the  board 
of  Survey  Associates,  last  month  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School. 

First  director  of  New  York  State's 
newly  created  Division  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  April 
1945,  pages  114  and  117)  is  Edward  J. 
Neary,  former  district  attorney  for  Nas- 
sau County.  He  assumed  his  new  duties 
last  month,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  and  Albany. 

Military  Training 

An  open  letter  to  "friends  in  the 
field  of  social  work"  was  recently  issued 
by  ten  board  and  staff  members  of  Chi- 
cago social  agencies  to  protest  proposals 
before  Congress  for  peacetime  compulsory 
military  training.  The  letter,  which  was 
"in  sharp  disagreement  with  arguments  for 
this  plan  based  on  its  supposed  value  for 
health,  education  and  training  for  democ- 
racy," maintained  that  "such  ends  must  be 
sought  by  direct  means,  not  as  possible  by- 
products of  a  military  system."  It  con- 
tinued: "We  are  not  impressed  with  a 
health  measure  that  begins  to  operate  at 
eighteen  and  automatically  eliminates 
from  its  benefits  those  who  reach  that  age 
physically  unfit  for  military  training." 
Training  for  democracy,  it  argued,  must 
become  increasingly  "the  conscious  objec- 
tive" of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  social  agencies,  and  must  not  be  left 
up  to  a  system  which  necessarily  does  not 
stress  the  development  of  independent 
thought  and  self-discipline. 

Against  the  military  arguments  for 
compulsory  military  training  the  letter 
was  less  decisive,  maintaining  that  the  evi- 
dence is  not  all  in.  It  urged  that  the 
measure  not  be  adopted  "during  the  heat 
of  war"  and  without  time  for  ample  de- 
liberation. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Edith  Abbott, 
Althea  Atwater,  Lucy  P.  Garner,  Harosc 
R.  Clayton,  Geraldine  B.  Gilkey,  Esther 
L.  Kohn,  Wayne  McMillen,  Alexander 
Ropchan,  Josephine  P.  Taylor,  Lea  D. 
Taylor. 

Elected  and  Retired 

Last  month,  Lindsley  F.  Kimball 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations  to  succeed  Chester  I. 
Barnard,  who  has  resigned  after  three 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Kimball  has  been 
the  USO's  administrative  vice  president 
since  July  1943.  Mr.  Barnard  is  suc- 
ceeding W.  Spencer  Robertson  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee. 

Harry  DeWitt  Burrell  last  month  re- 
tired as  executive  secretary  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  COUNSELING, 
by  Sidney  E.  Goldstein.  Foreword  by 
Ernest  W.  Burgess.  McGraw-Hill.  $3.50. 

ARE    YOU    ONE    OF    THE    THOUSANDS    OF 

professional  folk  spending  more  and  more 
time  talking  to  people  with  marriage  and 
family  problems?  Do  you  wish  that  you 
had  had  a  special  course  in  marriage  and 
family  counseling  when  you  got  your 
training?  Do  you  realize  that  most  medi- 
cal schools  train  doctors  without  a  single 
supervised  hour  of  marriage  counseling; 
that  the  bar  admits  lawyers  with  no  spe- 
cialized training  in  domestic  counseling 
for  the  normal,  average  family  situation ; 
that  even  social  workers  with  their  e.abo- 
rate  preparation  in  casework  usually  have 
but  confused  ideas  as  to  what  counseling 
is  and  what  marriage  counselors  do  and 
do  not  do,  and  how  family  counseling 
differs  (if  at  all)  from  family  casework? 

Dr.  Goldstein  does  not  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe for  any  or  all  of  these  needs  in  this 
latest  volume  of  his.  But  he  does  present 
a  comprehensive  development  of  experi- 
ence and  current  practice  that  makes  this 
manual  valuable  to  ministers,  social  work- 
ers, doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  others 
who  are  increasingly  busy  with  marriage 
and  family  counseling. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
premarital  conference  in  which  the  five 
bases  of  marriage:  legal,  economic,  bi- 
ological, psychological,  and  ethical  are  dis- 
cussed. A  chapter  on  the  special  prob- 
lems of  war  marriages,  intermarriages, 
and  divorce  is  particularly  timely. 

Part  II  treats  the  process  of  family 
counseling  from  "The  Approach"  through 
"Assembling  the  Evidence,"  "The  Cause 
of  Distress"  to  "Social  Treatment,"  and 
on  into  the  peculiar  problems  encountered 
"Family  Counseling  in  Wartime." 


Dr.  Goldstein  has  performed  a  valu- 
able service  in  bringing  together  in  a 
clear  yet  comprehensive  form  the  result 
of  his  years  of  experience  as  a  counselor 
and  objectifying  it  with  a  careful  reading 
of  the  all  too  meager  literature  on  the 
subject.  As  the  first  volume  to  appear 
on  the  new  discipline  of  marriage  and 
family  counseling,  it  is  as  welcome  as  the 
dawn  to  the  worker  who  has  been  strug- 
gling in  the  dim  half-light  of  the  night 
before.  EVELYN  MILLIS  DuV.ALL 

Director,  The  Association  for 
Family  Living,  Chicago 

NEOSHO,  MISSOURI,  UNDER  THE  IM- 
PACT OF  ARMY  CAMP  CONSTRUC- 
TION: A  Dynamic  Situation,  by  Lucille 
T.  Kohler,  A.M.  University  of  Missouri 
Press.  $1.25. 


in 

Perhaps  it  is  this  section  of  the  book  which 
will  provoke  the  most  stimulating  discus- 
sion. Side  by  side  on  a  shelf  with  Rogers' 
"Counseling  and  Psychotherapy,"  and 
Menninger's  "Love  Against  Hate,"  or 
Fromm's  "Escape  from  Freedom,"  or 
even  Groves'  "Conserving  Marriage  and 
the  Family,"  some  interesting  differences 
in  theory  and  practice  emerge  that  should 
challenge  more  of  us  to  clarify  our  think- 
ing and  experience. 

Part  III,  "Counseling  in  Practice," 
considers  the  organization,  administration, 
personnel,  and  program  of  a  consultation 
center,  with  specific  recommendations 
arising  out  of  the  experience  of  various 
types  of  counseling  services.  A  list  of 
resource  agencies  adds  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  book. 


WHEN  THE  OZARK  COMMUNITY  OF 
Neosho,  Mo.,  (pop.  5,318)  first  learned 
that  Camp  Crowder  was  to  be  built 
nearby,  it  was  afraid  of  what  the  influx 
of  "strangers"  might  do  to  it.  It  had 
heard  that  the  construction  of  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  over  in  the  center  of 
the  state  had  brought  many  problems  to 
Waynesville,  and  it  wanted  to  avoid  a 
similar  experience  if  it  could.  But  the 
army  went  relentlessly  ahead,  acquired 
some  400,000  acres  three  miles  out, 
moved  the  resident  families  off,  and  began 
building.  At  the  peak  of  construction, 
in  December  1941,  21,000  men  were  at 
work  on  the  project. 

All  of  this  activity  did  indeed  make 
its  impact  on  the  life  of  the  community. 
Yet,  after  the  tide  of  workers  had  re- 
ceded somewhat,  a  local  newspaper  editor 
remarked,  "As  far  as  this  construction 
period  is  concerned,  we've  been  more 
scared  than  hurt."  Through  daily  con- 
tacts the  townsfolk  had  learned  that  the 
strangers  were,  for  the  most  part,  people 
like  themselves,  with  similar  needs,  cares, 
and  responsibilities. 

The  author,  an  instructor  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  took  up 
her  residence  in  Neosho  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  construction  period  in 
order  to  observe  firsthand  the  social  phe- 
nomena as  they  developed.  She  gathered 
much  information,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal, on  the  way  Neosho  fed  and  housed 
the  newcomers;  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
churches,  schools,  library,  luncheon  clubs, 
and  individual  citizens  toward  them ;  on 
two  special  "invading  phenomena,"  the 
labor  union  and  the  trailer  camp.  Much 
of  what  she  records  concerning  relation- 
ships is  disturbing;  yet  a  working  rap- 
port between  stranger  and  community  was 
established  and  the  job  went  on. 

(All  books  ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 
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The  report  is  an  entertaining  docu- 
ment despite  the  writer's  frequent  change 
in  pace  and  style  as  she  pauses  to  relate 
her  observations  to  sociological  theory.  It 
has  caught  a  picture  of  a  small  town  in  its 
time  of  social  crisis,  which  it  presents  to 
the  reader  with  a  wealth  of  clear  detail. 

We  are  told  in  a  foreword  that  this  is 
the  first  part  of  a  continuing  study  which 
will  cover  two  later  phases  of  Neosho's 
experience:  the  period  of  camp  occupancy 
by  thousands  of  trainees  (now  in  process), 
and  the  subsequent  period  of  community 
readjustment  when  the  camp  is  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  entire  re- 
port may  well  prove  to  be  an  unusually 
significant  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  community  organization  and  under- 
standing. RUSSELL  H.  KURT? 
Editor,  Social  Work  Year  Book 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

IT'S    A    WISE    PARENT,    by   Mollie   and 
Russell  Smart.  Scribner.  $2. 

THE  BEST  THAT  CAN   BE  SAID  FOR  THIS 

little  book  is  that  it  is  entertainingly  writ- 
ten and  illustrated,  and  that  it  abounds 
with  concrete  suggestions — some  good, 
some  questionable — to  help  parents  meet 
the  problems  of  growing  children  "not 
ordinarily  covered  in  books  for  parents." 
It  ranges  over  a  variety  of  topics,  from 
"Let's  Pretend"  (developing  imagination 
and  creativity),  to  "Setting  the  Stage  for 
School."  Within  each  topic  it  takes  in 
toddler  and  school  child,  giving  some  idea 
of  what  to  expect  at  various  age  levels, 
and  of  the  order  of  growth  stages. 

The  book  by  no  means  comes  up  to 
Mrs.  Smart's  earlier  one,  "Understanding 
Your  Baby."  It  has  little  of  value  for 
the  parent  who  is  already  familiar  with 
the  growing  body  of  competent  literature 
in  parent  education  now  available.  Its 
appended  reading  list  fails  to  include  re- 
cent books  which  parents  have  found 
helpful:  Gesell's  "Infant  and  Child  In 
The  Culture  Of  Today,"  and  Wolf's 
"The  Parents'  Manual,"  to  name  only 
two. 

While  genuinely  stressing  flexibility, 
"It's  A  Wise  Parent"  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  "habit-training"  approach  to  child 
development  that  words  like  "method," 
"technique,"  "train,"  and  "teach,"  crop 
up  repeatedly,  and  many  of  the  situations 
which  parents  find  most  baffling,  as  in 
the  chapter,  "Eating  Can  Be  Fun,"  are 
over-simplified  and  superficially  handled. 
But  in  contrast  to  its  prevailing  note  of 
"all  will  be  well  if  you  just  do  this,"  the 
book  lapses  occasionally  into  an  unneces- 
sarily alarmist  attitude,  as  in  the  chapter, 
be  postpaid) 


"Stethoscopes  And  Tongue-Depressors." 
A  more  serious  fault,  however,  appears  in 
one  or  two  instances  when  the  authors 
descend  to  the  unpardonable  by  condoning 
mild  deceit  in  handling  certain  difficul- 
ties. For  example,  apropos  of  a  dreaded 
visit  to  the  doctor:  "When  in  doubt,  tell 
the  truth";  again,  they  advise  "teaching" 
a  dawdler  to  eat  faster  by  setting  a  half- 
hour  limit  on  mealtime,  but  not  neces- 
sarily sticking  to  it  too  closely,  adding: 
"You  are  not  being  dishonest  with  him, 
because  he  doesn't  know  when  a  half- 
hour  is  up." 

The  authors  seem  to  ignore  the  deeper 
meanings  behind  children's  behavior,  and 
to  pay  only  lip-service  to  the  importance 
of  the  quality  of  the  parent-child  rela- 
tionship as  background  for  healthy  emo- 
tional growth.  Consequently,  the  book 
lacks  warmth.  In  fact,  the  general  effect 
is  that  the  rearing  of  children  consists  of 
a.  battle  of  wits  between  parents  and  off- 
spring, in  which  the  .parent  will  win  out 
if  he  knows  enough  tricks  of  the  trade. 

RUTH  A.  MATSOX 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE  ALIVE,  by  Henrietta 
Bruce  Sharon.  Dodd,  Mead.  82. 

THE  AUTHOR  TELLS  WHAT  SHE  SAW  AND 

heard  in  army  and  navy  hospitals.  She 
and  a  group  of  artists  whom  she  organized 
were  dose  in  for  they  sketched  "a  good 
likeness  the  way  the  patient  wanted  it" 
to  send  home.  Reproduced  in  the  book 
are  twenty-eight  sketches  by  Willard  Fair- 
child,  Wallace  Morgan,  William  Ober- 
hardt,  Gertrude  Whiting,  Dorothy1 
Norey,  Ted  Withers,  Ann  Schabbehar, 
and  others. 

As  a  result  of  their  volunteer  assign- 
ment new  values  came  to  the  artists.  The 
wounded  patients'  spirit,  "which  they 
would  call  guts,  and  the  way  they  face 
reality — no  sham,  no  pretense,  nothing 
phony;  their  sense  of  democracy;  their 
vitality  and  drive ;  the  way  they  share 
their  experiences  to  'build  up  the  guy  in 
the  next  bed' ;  their  sense  of  humor — all 
these  things  have  done  something  to  us." 

Obviously,  a  griper  has  no  chance  in 
this  company  of  select  patients.  Neither 
has  the  bedside  visiting  celebrity  who 
sweetly  inquires,  "and  how  do  you  feel, 
my  boy?" 

A  large  part  of  the  book  reports  reveal- 
ing conversations  with  patients  whom  the 
author  sketched,  touching  on  such  diverse 
subjects  as  girls,  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  navy,  how  to  tell  the  folks 
about  mutilations,  liquor,  postwar  jobs, 
the  army,  doctors,  miracles,  and  the 
family. 

The  world  the  wounded  create  inside 
the  hospital  is  the  same  brave  new  world 
for  which  they  have  fought.  But  after- 
ward, the  author  inquires,  what  is 


America  going  to  do  about  these  men? 
The  concluding  chapter  focuses  on  the 
"problem  of  the  veteran"  which,  as  an 
army  physician  puts  it,  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  solve  but  "the  cost  of  not  solv- 
ing that  problem  will  be  a  darn  sight 
higher." 

I  have  yet  to  come  across  any  book  in 
this  field  which  matches  this  1 50-page  vol- 
ume in  discernment,  charm,  and  honesty. 
In  a  way,  it  is  a  companion-piece  to  the 
overseas  dispatches  of  Ernie  Pyle,  offering 
a  glimpse  of  thousands  of  our  youth  at  the 
halfway  mark  on  the  long  road  home.  A 
wide  reading  of  it  will  make  for  a  more 
understanding  America. 

WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER 

CRIME  AND  THE  HUMAN  MIND,  by 
David  Abrahamsen,  M.D.  Foreword  by 
Nolan  D.  (  .  Lewis.  Columbia  University 
Press.  *3. 

SPACE    LIMITATIONS   MAKE   IT  DIFFICULT 

to  do  justice  to  so  deserving  a  book.  The 
author  is  well-equipped  for  the  task  he  has 
set  himself.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Frederick  University  of  Oslo,  a  former 
student  of  Professors  Monrad-Krohn  and 
Malinowski;  one  time  psychiatrist  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  at  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  and  the  New 
York  Court  of  General  Sessions,  at  the 
Menninger  Clinic,  at  Bellevue  Hospital ; 
a  competent  neurologist  and  psychiatrist 
with  the  correlative  insights  of  the  psycho- 
analyst and  the  cultural  anthropologist. 

His  point  of  view  can  be  judged  as 
basically  sound,  by  the  simple  test  that  it 
increases  understanding  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  delinquent  and  criminal  be- 
havior. While  the  book  is  psychoanalyti- 
cally  orientated  (it  emphasizes  the  sub- 
conscious "sense  of  guilt"  and  "need  for 
punishment"  mechanism),  Dr.  Abraham- 
sen  does  not  ignore  the  role  of  social  "pat- 
terns of  criminalism."  His  classification  of 
criminals  demonstrates  his  avoidance  of 
the  unilateral  explanation  of  "the  crimi- 
nal" which  has  plagued  criminology  from 
its  origin  to  today.  His  approach  may 
perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing passages: 

"Because  a  man  acts  simultaneously  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society, 
our  concept  of  what  constitutes  criminalis- 
tic  behavior  has  two  roots.  .  .  . 

"Because  criminalistic  tendencies  are 
present  in  all  humans,  a  criterion  of  the 
criminal  cannot  be  given.  Even  with  the 
anthropological  and  sociological  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  of  the  culprit,  of  his 
body,  skull,  height,  face,  the  broken  home 
situation,  economic  circumstances,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  the  whole  problem 
boils  down  to  one  question :  How  does  the 
mind  function  which  reacts  with  anti- 
social behavior?" 

The  author's  attempt  to  answer  this 
crucial  question  depends  heavily  upon  the 


thought  of  Freud,  Alexander,  B.  Glueck, 
and  certain  other  criminologists  who  see 
something  deeper  in  the  genetics  of  de- 
linquency and  of  human  behavior  gener- 
ally than  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  in- 
adequate sociologic  formulae  too  fre- 
quently found  in  American  textbooks  on 
criminology. 

Two  chapters  might  well  form  a  hand- 
book to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disorders  of  atti- 
tude and  behavior:  Chapter  V,  "Psy- 
chiatric-Psychologic Examination  of  the 
offender,"  an  admirable  description  of  the 
scope  and  content  of  a  truly  revealing 
form  of  mental  examination:  Chapter  X, 
"Treatment  and  Research,"  which  con- 
tains hints  regarding  different  types  of 
therapeutic  programs  most  suited  to  va- 
rious classes  of  offenders  and  regarding 
much  needed  research.  Chapter  II,  "The 
Mind  in  Relation  to  Crime,"  is  perhaps 
the  best  chapter  for  social  workers  and 
practical  penologists,  since  it  comprises 
a  clear  description  of  the  crucial  process 
of  interplay  between  personality  and  en- 
vironment. It  should  be  studied  with 
Chapter  VI,  "The  Psychology  of  the  In- 
dividual Offender:  Classification." 

There  are  other  illuminative  though 
less  original  chapters:  "Criminology  as  a 
Science,"  provides  a  succinct  orientation 
in  the  history  of  this  imperfect  discipline. 
"Heredity  and  Environment  as  Causes  of 
Crime,"  is  good,  though  not  sufficient!) 
adequate,  largely  because  of  the  insufficient 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  entire  field  of 
human  heredity.  "Juvenile  and  War  De- 
linquency," "The  Psychiatric-Psychologic 
Background  of  Murder,"  "The  Psychia- 
trist and  the  Criminal  Law,"  are  also 
worthwhile. 

The  exposition  is  illuminated  through- 
out by  relevant  and  pointed  case-history 
summaries.  The  author's  provision  of  a 
rich  bibliography  of  references  to  impor- 
tant works  in  many  languages  deserves  the 
reader's  thanks.  SHELDON  GLUECK 

Harvard  Law  School 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
by  Harry  S.  Mustard,  M.D.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Macmillan,  1944.  $3.25. 

DR.  MUSTARD  HAS  COMPLETELY  REVISED 
and  modernized  his  able  text  on  public 
health,  first  published  in  1935.  The 
modifications  of  perspective,  new  prob- 
lems, and  expanded  information  inevitable 
in  so  rapidly  growing  a  field  have  been 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  book.  Two 
new  chapters,  one  on  industrial  hygiene, 
the  other  on  medical  care,  have  been 
added.  Vital  statistics  from  the  1940 
census  and  the  latest  available  morbidity 
and  mortality  data  are  included.  Refer- 
ences follow  each  chapter,  and  an  ad- 
mirable index  completes  the  book. 

LOUISE  DICHMAN 
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THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


About  the  Peace 

AFTER  VICTORY,  by  Vcra  Micheles  Dean. 
Headline  Series,  January  1945.  25  cents. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  22  East  38 
Street,  New  York  16.  Questions  anil  an- 
swers on  world  organization. 

EVERYBODY  AND  THE  PEACE,  No.  2. 
19  pp.  Free.  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville.  Lists  200  free  or  inexpensive 
pamphlets  published  up  to  December  1,  1944. 

A  PEACE  THAT  PAYS,  by  Thomas  P. 
Brockway.  Headline  Series,  October  1944. 
25  cents.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  22 
East  38  Street,  New  York  16.  Peacetime 
problems;  suggested  solutions. 

THE  NEW  ECONOMICS  AND  WORLD 
PEACE,  by  Robert  Stevens.  52  pp.  25  cents. 
The  Pacifist  Research  Bureau,  1201  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia  7.  Reconstructive 
principles. 

THE  PEACE  WE  WANT:  COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITY  AND  DISCUSSION  GUIDE.  20  pp. 
10  cents,  10  percent  discount  on  quantities. 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
the  Peace,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York  18. 
Hints  for  starting  discussion  groups. 

TOWARDS  A  CHRISTIAN  PEACE,  by  Carl 
Heath  and  W.  H.  Marwick.  40  pp.  25  cents. 
The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  2929 
Broadway,  New  York  25.  /.  A  Political 
Approach.  II.  An  Economic  Approach. 

YOUR  STAKE  IN  THE  PEACE:  A  STUDY 
COURSE  ON  THE  FUTURE  WE  FACE.  32  pp. 
10  cents,  10  percent  discount  on  quantities. 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
the  Peace,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York  18. 
Contains  list  of  suggested  readings. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  PEOPLE'S  PEACE. 
Prepared  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission. 60  pp.  10  cents.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  A  program  to  pre- 
vent war  and  promote  peaceful  relations 
among  the  nations. 

LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
PEOPLE'S  PEACE.  Prepared  by  the  Educa- 


tional Policies  Commission.  30  pp.  10  cents. 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6. 
Handbook  for  teachers,  speakers,  and  dis- 
cussion leaders. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFTER 
THE  WARS:  ROADS  TO  WORLD  SECURITY,  by 
Max  Lerner  and  Edna  Lerner.  56  pp. 
30  cents.  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6.  A  resource  unit  for  teachers  to  fill  the 
gap  between  published  text  books  and  cur- 
rent events. 

Economics 

THE  BRETTON  WOODS  AGREEMENT — And 
Why  It  Is  Necessary.  Edited  by  Helen 
Alfred.  50  pp.  25  cents.  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  International  Economic  Union, 
370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
Digest  of  the  United  Nations  Monetary 
and  Financial  Agreement;  and  other  related 
material. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAXATION  IN  THE 
POSTWAR  WORLD,  by  William  Withers.  32 
pp.  15  cents.  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 
Policies  for  prosperity. 

SMALL  FARM  AND  BIG  FARM,  by  Carey 
McWilliams.  32  pp.  10  cents.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20.  The  economic  gap  between  farm- 
ing as  a  business  and  farming  as  a  way  of 
life. 

POSTWAR  NATIONAL  INCOME:  ITS  PROB- 
ABLE MAGNITUDE,  by  Joseph  Mayer.  34 
pp.  50  cents.  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington.  A  1947  perspective. 

WHAT  FOREIGN  TRADE  MEANS  To  You, 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  31  pp.  10  cents. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20.  Discussed  in  every- 
day terms. 

MONETARY  PLANS  FOR  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS, by  Mabel  Newcomer.  26  pp.  15 
cents,  less  in  quantities.  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  1634  I  Street, 


N.W.,  Washington  6.  A  layman's  guide 
to  proposals  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference. 

Professional  Aids 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STUDIES  OF  SELECTED 
AREAS  OF  RAPID  GROWTH.  158  pp.  $1. 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York  5.  Proceedings  of  the  round- 
table  on  population  problems. 

OPERATION  STATISTICS  OF  SELECTED  FAM- 
ILY CASEWORK  AGENCIES:  1944,  by  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin.  27  pp.  25  cents.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
10.  Includes  trend  data — 1936  to  1944. 

RECREATION  WHILE  ON  THE  MEND. 
Compiled  by  Ruth  Garber  Ehlers,  of  the 
staff  of  National  Recreation  Association. 
100  pp.  $1.25.  Association  Press,  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  17.  For  use  in 
hospitals  and  at  home. 

THE  RETURNING  VETERAN,  by  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Estabrook.  32  pp.  From  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 7.  A  directory  of  agencies  serving  the 
veteran. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  STATE  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE AGENCIES.  77  pp.  Mimeographed. 
From  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
Social  Security  Board,  Washington  25.  The 
first  in  a  series  of  current  practices  in  staff 
training.  For  the  second,  see  SURVEY  MID- 
MONTHLY,  November  1944,  page  331. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  COUNTY  MANAGER  PLAN.  24  pp. 
15  cents,  less  for  quantities.  National 
Municipal  League,  299  Broadway,  New 
York  7.  An  adaptation  of  the  council- 
manager  form  of  government. 

BILLS  OF  RIGHTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 
by  Leila  Roberta  Custard.  48  pp.  50  cents. 
From  the  author,  Centenary  Junior  Col- 
lege, Hackettstown,  N.  J.  The  evolution 
of  civil  liberties  in  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  in  May,  September  and 
January. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree. 

The  program  is  especially  adapted  for  public  welfare 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  who  have  an  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  or  who  are  allowed  educational 
leave. 

For  information  and  catalogue,   apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
•4  Exeter  Street  Boston.,  Massachusetts 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

School  of  Social  Work 

.Announces 
Two  Summer  Sessions  from 

July  2nd  to  September  22nd 

Students  may  continue  into  the  Fall  term.  Classroom 
and  field  work  instruction  as  well  as  individualized 
study  programs  are  available.  Address  inquiries  to 

The  Dean 
25  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 


(In   answering    advertisements   please    mention    SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY) 
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PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL    OF     NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N\  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
North   Moore   Street!,   New  York. 


and 


FOR  SALE 


TEA  ROOM,  New  York  Finger  Lakes,  near  col- 
lege campus.  Reputation  built  on  good  food  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  Box  61,  Keuka  Park, 


ple 
Ne 


w   York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  wishes  supervise  young  boys  September,  pref- 
erably Eastern  Protestant  farm  school.  Wife  is 
trained  secretary.  8157  Survey. 

MAN,  Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work.  Experi- 
ence: administration,  research,  community  rela- 
tions, family  welfare,  group  work,  institutions; 
linguist ;  desires  administrative,  research  or  super- 
visory  position.  8134  Survey. 

MAN  (36)  trained  and  experienced  worker;  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  group  and  fam- 
ily work;  public  schools;  desires  administrative 
position  in  institution  or  hospital  for  handicapped. 
Available  June  1st.  8133  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


TRAINED  AND  EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker 
for  State  Wide  Organization,  East.  Salary  $2000 
with  Maintenance.  8140  Survey^ 

RECREATIONAL  DIRECTOR  for  handicapped 
persons,  including  blind.  Attractive  salary — per- 
manent— give  experience,  references.  Goodwill 
Industries,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

HOMEFINDER  for  well-established,  private  chil- 
dren's  agency.  Good  salary  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  Write  Byron  T.  Hacker,  Children's 
Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 


WANTED:  Caseworkers  with  training  and/or  ex- 
perience for  Massachusetts  family  agency  giving 
services  to  armed  forces  and  veterans.  Salary 
commensurate  with  training  and  experience.  Give 
details.  8139  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  who  meet  requirements  of 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  CASE 
AIDES  who  have  B.A.  Degree;  full-time  day  or 
night  employment.  American  Red  Cross,  529 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
Wabash  7850. 

CASE  WORKER  for  adoption  agency  of  high 
standard.  Requirements :  Graduate  degree  in  case 
work ;  experience  or  training  in  children's  agency 
preferred.  Salary  range:  $2,100  to  $2,700.  Re- 
ply to:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harral  Carlton,  Adoption 
Service  Bureau,  1001  Huron  Road,  Cleveland  15, 
Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  in  Southern  City 
(overnight  8  hours  from  New  York  City),  has 
vacancies  on  staff.  Limited  case  loads  not  to  ex- 
ceed 35.  Adequate  salary.  Opportunity  for  fur- 
ther professional  development.  8137  Survey. 

TEACHER  to  direct  Nursery  School  for  blind 
children  conducted  by  large  welfare  agency  in 
New  York  City.  Training  and  experience  in  pre- 
school field  required.  Suitable  salary  assured. 
Sept.- June ;  5-day  week.  State  qualifications. 
8150  Survey. 

WANTED:  Caseworker  with  professional  training 
for  [tositinn  in  Jewish  Children's  agency  serving 
Southern  Seaboard  area.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  8153  Survey. 

WE  OFFER  EMPLOYERS  AND  CANDIDATES 
in  all  fields  of  social  work  everywhere  an  en- 
tirely new,  unique  medium  for  finding  just  the 
right  person  or  position.  Because  screening  tech- 
niques have  been  streamlined,  commissions  and 
registration  fees  eliminated,  and  placement  fees 
reduced  to  a  flat  $25.00,  the  widest  selection 
current  conditions  permit  is  attracted.  Why  leave 
any  stones  unturned?  Perhaps  the  very  person 
you  would  most  like  to  get  in  touch  with  is  also 
reading  this  ad.  Write  for  details.  Central 
Registry  Service,  109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus 
9,  Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE     ADMINISTRATOR  for     a     small 

Maternity     Hospital     having     Social  Service    and 

Maternity    Home   units,    located    in  the    Midwest. 
8155   Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  with  training  and  experience  lor 
positions  with  Home  Service  Department  of 
American  Red  Cross.  Opportunity  for  case  work 
with  discharged  servicemen.  Midwestern  city, 
population  over  200,000.  Salary  good.  8154  Sur- 
vey. 

WORKERS  WANTED:— Case  Worker  in  Child 
Placing  Agency  of  high  standards  doing  place- 
ment in  institution  and  foster  homes.  Some  grad- 
uate training  and  experience  needed.  Salary  ac- 
cording to  qualifications.  Excellent  working  con- 
ditions. Michigan.  8156  Survey. 

WANTED:  Case  Worker  for  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Must  have  car.  Salary  $1800  to 
$2400  depending  on  training  and  experience.  Time 
allowed  for  graduate  course.  N.  J.  Children's 
Home  Society,  471  Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton  8, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  with  several  years  ex- 
perience in  child  welfare  services  to  serve  as  re- 
gional consultant  for  Jewish  Children's  agency 
serving  Southern  Seaboard  area.  Beginning  salary 
$3,000.  8152  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEMOTHER  for  a  Children's 
Home;  social  work  experience  necessary;  ability 
to  supervise  staff ;  permanent  position  for  the  right 
person.  Bangor  Children's  Home,  Bangor,  Me. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  GROUP  WORK- 
ERS. Men  and  women.  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization  expanding  its  field  offices  through- 
out the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Positions  open  for 
Directors  and  Assistant  Directors.  Social  group 
work  training  and  experience  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  job  responsi- 
bility. Apply  BBYO  Headquarters,  1746  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position — Boys' 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  boys.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en- 
tailed. For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scran- 
ton  9,  Pa. 

NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  needs  trained  social  workers  in  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  Child  Welfare.  Entrance  sal- 
aries $145  to  $205.  Applications  accepted  con- 
tinuously. Write  Merit  System  Council,  Box 
939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male,  New  York  State  resi- 
dents. Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City. 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  15%  war  emergency 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience. 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director,  Box  1679, 
Albany,  New  York.  

POSITIONS  OPEN 
IN  ALASKA 


CHILD   WELFARE  SERVICES 

WORKERS 

Salary  Range  $235.00  to  $265.00  per  month.  Ap- 
pointments at  the  minimum.  Area  of  work : 
Alaska  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Minimum 
Qualifications:  College,  4  years,  Graduate  Study. 
1  year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work.  Must 
include  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Family 
Welfare.  Experience :  2  years  in  past  5  years  of 
social  work,  one  of  which  must  be  in  child  welfare. 
Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System,  Box  201,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  via  Air  Mail,  supplying  minimum  qualifi- 
cations. 


CASE  WORKERS  wanted  hy  child  protective 
agency.  School  of  Social  Work  graduates  pre- 
ferred, but  college  graduates  with  social  sci- 
ence course  accepted  for  training.  Satisfactory 
salaries  and  personnel  practices.  Apply  Mass. 
S.  P.  C.  C.,  43  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED 

Excellent      opportunities      at      KOCH!  salaries      for 

graduate*    of    accredited    school*    of  locial    work, 

to    work   In    a    progressive   community  whose   ftocial 
work  future  lie*  before  it. 

Ideal     Climate     for    Year-Round     Outdoor    Sport*. 

Caseworkers,  Croup  Workers, 
Supervisors  and  other  Health  and 
Welfare  Workers  address  all  com- 
munications to: 

JOSEPH   ANDRIOLA.  A»ist.  Dlr. 

Community  Welfare  Council 

645  A  Street,  San  Diego   1,  California 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director: 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director:  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  l>ir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  Tor  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  ^Ameri- 
can  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write :  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rer. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9   A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8  P.M. 
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In  line  with  long  tradi- 
tion, Survey  Midmonthly 
devotes  most  of  this  issue 
to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  For 
a  few  brief  moments  after  the  ODT  ban, 
\\T  feared  that  the  distinguished  sequence 
of  "conference  specials"  might  be  broken. 
Hut  the  ingenious  device  of  simultaneous 
"little  National  Conferences"  has  more 
than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  inventors. 
Upwards  of  1  SO  local  communities  held 
meetings  on  May  28,  or  thereabouts,  and 
it's  obvious,  as  Kathryn  Close  puts  it 
(sec  page  163),  that  "you  can't  keep  a 
good  conference  down."  We  are  very 
happy  that  her  skillful  summary  of  the 
papers  which  provided  the  framework  for 
and  gave  unity  to  these  meetings  makes  it 
possible  for  Survey  Midmonthly  to  main- 
tain its  time-honored  conference  role. 

HAPPY  LANDINGS! 

Unfortunately  for  both  editors  and 
readers,  Miss  Close  will  not  be  writing 
another  Survey  article  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  long  arm  of  The  Emergency 
has  reached  into  this  office  again,  and  she 
is  hastily  assembling  passport  and  over- 
seas kit  for  a  year  or  more  on  war  service 
leave  of  absence. 

Refore  this  Midmonthly  is  off  the  press, 
she  will  bp  in  the  midst  of  her  brief  train- 
ing period  in  Washington,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  will  be  sent  to  Germany,  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  the  Displaced 
Persons  Division  of  UNRRA. 

Miss  Close  came  to  this  staff  in  Sep- 
tember 1938,  as  assistant  to  Gertrude 
Springer,  and  has  been  an  associate  edi- 
tor for  more  than  three  years.  She  had  had 
;i  u-ide  range  of  training  and  experience — 
a  graduate  of  Sweet  Hriar  College  and  the 
Pulit/.cr  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum- 
bia University,  she  had  worked  with  the 
Family  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  the  F.merg- 
eiuv  Relief  Hureau  in  New  York  City. 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  she  had 


done   free   lance  writing   for   us  and    for 
other  magazines. 

The  office  of  Survey  Associates,  and  the 
readers  of  both  the  Graphic  and  the  Mid- 
monthly  will  sorely  miss  her  deft  editorial 
hand,  her  competence  as  a  news-gatherer, 
the  vividness  with  which  she  writes.  Our 
good  wishes  follow  her  as  she  goes  to  take 
part  in  one  of  history's  epic  adventures. 
Our  hope  is  that  she  will  find  a  typewriter 
and  time  to  share  with  all  of  us  some 
glimpses  of  what  she  sees  and  hears  and 
does  over  there. 

INSIDE  INSIGHT 

"Close  contact  with  people,  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  the  newspaper  man,"  is 
said  to  account  for  Rep.  J.  Percy  Priest's 
(Tennessee)  interest  in  preparing  HR 
2550,  which  incorporates  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene's  best 
thought  on  how  to  solve  the  critical  short- 
age of  psychiatric  service.  An  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,000  would  set  up 
a  research  center — the  National  Neuro- 
psychiatric  Institute — in  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  with  funds  for  research 
fellowships;  provide  grants  in  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  training  pur- 
poses, and  to  states  and  localities  for  ser- 
vices essential  to  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

SALVAGED 

Shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  cyck 
seems  to  have  been  completed  by  the 
Registration  of  Social  Statistics  project. 
Pioneered  under  private  auspices  in  the 
late  Twenties,  procedures  were  developed 
to  secure  comparable  data  about  total  ser- 
vice and  expenditures  of  welfare,  health, 
and  recreation  agencies,  both  public  and 
private.  In  1930,  the  Children's  Bureau 
took  over  for  the  federal  government,  and 
for  fifteen  years  has  been  putting  out  a 
series  widely  used  by  local  community 
planners.  The  project  was  recently 
dropped  by  the  bureau  on  account  ol 


budget  difficulties,  but  last  month  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  came 
to  the  rescue.  Under  CCC's  auspices, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  participating 
cities,  the  program  will  be  carried  on  until 
such  time  as  the  federal  government  is 
again  ready  to  render  this  service.  • 

HIGH  POLICY 

Between  the  lines  moral  of  Chan- 
nels' feature  issue  on  educational  motion 
pictures  is  that  "if  we  don't,  Hollywood 
will."  War  use  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
movie  magnates  to  profit  possibilities  in 
educational  and  documentary  films.  Un- 
less social  and  educational  agencies  de- 
velop a  product  of  high  quality,  com- 
mercial interests  are  likely  to  corner  the 
market.  And  the  one  who  controls  the 
market  has  the  last  word  on  content. 

SEEING  IT  WHOLE 

"Piecemeal"  thinking  is  no  less  a 
problem  in  the  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  social  security  than  in  many 
other  complex  areas  of  social  welfare.  On 
page  172,  Robert  Huse  describes  an  ex- 
periment with  generic  training  for  federal, 
state,  and  local  administrators  of  public 
assistance,  unemployment  compensation. 
old  age.  and  other  forms  of  social  insur- 
ance. Mainly  designed  for  on-the-job  stait 
members,  hopes  are  indicated  for  a  pat- 
tern of  educational  content  which  will 
bring  broad  unity  of  approach  to  the 
whole  field. 

NURSEPOWER  SHORTAGES 

Shortage  of  civilian  nurses  will  get 
\\  <>i>e  before  it  gets  better.  The  navy's 
parent  requirements  are  filled,  but  tlv.1 
army  needs  9,000,  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration 2,000  more  by  July.  Offsetting 
this  will  be  approximately  10,000  spring 
graduates ;  but  civilian  needs  are  steadily 
mounting  also.  Hospital  admissions  were 
dO  pen-cut  greater  in  ll'44  than  1'HO,  in- 
dustry is  employing  twice  as  many  iiulu<- 
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trial  nurses,  over  3,000  public  health 
nurses  have  been  drained  off  by  the  mili- 
tary. UNRRA,  the  Red  Cross.  Mean- 
while, nursing  associations  are  worried 
about  their  public  relations  problem.  Agi- 
tation over  the  draft  has  given  populai 
impression  that  nurses  weren't  too  pa- 
triotic. Facts  show  quite  the  opposite. 

STEREOTYPES 

Short  story  writers  are  the  worst 
offenders  in  use  of  stereotypes  —  stock 
characters  or  phrases  playing  up  tradi- 
tional minority  prejudices — according  to 
a  study  made  by  the  Writers  War  Board. 
The  stage  and  novel  are  the  most  "sym- 
pathetic" and  "honest"  in  presenting 
minority  characters;  radio  ranges  from 
innocuous  to  sympathetic;  comic  cartoons 
have  accorded  best  recognition  to  the 
Negro  fighter.  "The  northern  press  is 
generally  fair  .  .  .  advertising  copy  relies 
on  "snob  appeal." 

GRAPHIC  PLUG 

Features  in  the  June  Survey 
Graphic  of  special  interest  to  Midmonthly 
readers  include:  More  Secure  Security,  by 
John  J.  Corson;  Health  Care  for  All,  by 
Michael  M.  Davis;  Displaced  Persons: 
'A  USA  Close-up,  by  Ruth  Karpf;  The 
New  Life-Savers,  by  lago  Galston,  M.D. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  is  recommending  to  member 
agencies  that  "charity"  and  "welfare"  be 
dropped  from  organizational  titles.  "Fam- 
ily Service"  is  a  term  suggested  as  more 
descriptive  of  the  non-relief  adjustment 
services  characteristic  of  most  present-day 
family  casework  agencies. 

As  a  good  example,  a  proposal  to 


its  own  name  to  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  being  submitted  for 
approval  to  its  constituent  members. 

RECONVERSION  NOTES 

Policies  affecting  peacetime  financ- 
ing of  AFL's  Labor  League  for  Human 
Rights,  and  the  National  CIO  War  Re- 
lief Committee  will  probably  have  to  be 
resolved  this  year.  Present  administrative 
budgets  of  roughly  $350,000  each  come 
from  national  and  state  war  funds  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  If,  as,  and 
when  national  financing  returns  to  nor- 
malcy, the  two  labor  units  will  look  to 
local  chests  for  direct  maintenance  of 
their  service  programs.  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  has  a  committee  study- 
ing the  subject,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Herbert  Emmett,  General  Electric 
works  manager  at  Erie,  Pa. 

•  Future    prospects    of    American    War 
Community  Services  are  being  studied  by 
a    special    committee    appointed    by    the 
board.    Determining    factor    is    whether 
local    chests    will    appropriate    sufficient 
funds  to  make  profitable  continued  joint 
operation    by    the    six    member    national 
agencies. 

•  As  we   go   to   press,    House   action    in 
eliminating    the    general    budget    of    the 
Office  of  War  Community  Services  seems 
likely  to  stick.   There  seems  a  fair  chance 
that  its  social  protection  program  may  be 
salvaged  as  a  military  necessity. 

•  USO  anticipates  a  probable  cut  of  $10,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000  in  continental  op- 
erations, but  expansion  in  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii ;  and  the  entertainment  pro- 
gram   of    USO   camp-shows   will    absorb 


most  of  this.  With  some  500  United 
Starrs  units  adjacent  to  \1$  military  hos- 
pitals, programs  are  being  changed  for  the 
men  returned  to  these  centers. 

•  American    Red    Cross    anticipates    ex- 
pansion, rather  than  reduction,  as  a  result 
of    V-E    Day.     About    7,000    new    paid 
workers    are    needed  —  2,800    for    U.S. 
hospitals,  the  remainder  for  welfare  and 
recreational   work   in   Europe   as   well   a-< 
the  Far  East. 

•  The  Office  of  Civilian   Defense  closes 
on  July  1,  with  some  $34,000,000  worth 
of  available  surplus  property.    Items  in- 
clude fire-fighting  equipment,  pumps,  hose 
helmets,  gas  masks,  and  so  on.    Disposal 
will   be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  under  rules  of  the  Surplus 
Property    Board.     Federal    agencies   have 
first   choice,    next   in    line   are   state   and 
local  governments. 

•  Case  for  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  recreation  will 
be    pushed    by    a    Woman*'    Foundation 
committee    on     reorganization     of     com- 
munity services,   chaired   by   Mrs.  Agnes 
Meyer  and  Leonard  Mayo.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  a  secretary  with  cabinet 
rank,  with  assistant  secretaries  administer- 
ing each  major  division.  Existing  agencies, 
departments    and    bureaus    would    be    re- 
organized to  come  within  this  framework. 

•  The  British  War  Relief  Society  is  liqui- 
dating its  operations  and  expects  to  be  out 
of  business  by  October  1 ,  end  of  its  fiscal 
year.     Release  of  funds  used  for  British 
relief  will  make  possible  increased  budget- 
for  other  foreign  relief  agencies,  according 
to  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  president  of  thr 
National  War  Fund. 
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You  Can'tKeep  a  Good  Conference  Down 


KATHRYN  CLOSE  tells  about  what  went  on  in  the  160  communities 
that  held  "little"  National  Conferences  of  Social  Work  last  mouth. 


The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  too  much  vitality  to  be  com- 
pared to  an  inanimate  object,  but  it  has 
one  trait  in  common  with  the  broom 
that  belonged  to  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 
— when  it  is  cut  down,  it  multiplies.  Last 
January  the  Conference  was  laid  low,  or 
seemed  to  be,  by  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  that  all  sched- 
uled meetings  involving  the  travel  of  fifty 
or  more  persons  be  canceled.  Although 
plans  were  well  underway  for  its  usual 
huge  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Mil- 
waukee in  late  May,  the  Conference  duti- 
fully canceled.  The  upshot  was  that  last 
month  more  social  workers  benefited  from 
its  planning  than  in  any  other  year  in  its 
history. 

During  the  last  week  in  May,  more 
than  a  hundred  national  conferences  were 
held  in  communities  throughout  the  land. 
Though  each  of  these  was  local  in  charac- 
ter, with  speakers  and  listeners  drawn  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  community  it- 
self or  its  immediate  vicinity,  each  had  a 
national  flavor,  for  it  was  built  around  a 
nucleus  of  material  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 

How  They  Grew 

It  all  came  about  through  a  suggestion 
made  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to 
Howard  R.  Knight,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Conference,  on  the  day  last  January 
— just  a  few  minutes  before  a  New  York 
meeting  of  the  Conference's  program  com- 
mittee— when  the  two  men  sat  gloomily 
perusing  the  ODT's  announcement. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
Mr.  Kurtz. 

"Cancel  and  publish  the  proceedings," 
answered  Mr.  Knight. 

"Why  don't  you  offer  that  material  to 
local  communities  for  one  day  conferences 
of  their  own?"  Russell  Kurtz  suggested. 

The  idea  caught  on,  not  only  with 
Howard  Knight,  but  also  with  the  Con- 
ference's executive  committee,  the  pro- 
gram committee,  and  communities  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  But  for  Mr. 
Knight  and  his  staff  it  meant  turning 
around  on  a  dime,  for  it  involved  not  only 
promoting  the  idea  across  the  country,  but 
speeding  up  the  machinery  for  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  papers  for  the 
"Proceedings,"  so  that  they  would  be 
ready  in  plenty  of  time  for  use  in  plan- 
ning a  May  conference.  For  it  was  de- 


cided to  designate  May  28  as  National 
Conference  Day. 

In  only  a  few  weeks  the  Conference 
staff  had  sent  out  letters  to  500  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies  or  other  social  work 
organizations  suggesting  that  they  pro- 
mote local  social  work  conferences  on 
May  28,  or  some  day  during  that  week. 
The  letter  contained  an  annotated  list  of 
the  thirty-nine  manuscripts  to  be  available, 
and  suggested  that  a  choice  of  eight  or 
so  be  made,  if  a  conference  were  decided 
upon.  The  complete  manuscripts  of  the 
chosen  papers  would  be  sent  to  the  com 
inanities  which  could  make  their  own  de- 
cisions on  how  to  use  them. 

The  reaction  was  unexpectedly  en- 
thusiastic. It  had  been  thought  that  fifty 
communities  heard  from  would  be  a  good 
response,  but  actually  150  sent  for  ma- 
terial. It  had  been  expected  that  only 
the  small  and  middle-sized  communities 
would  be  interested,  but  New  York  held 
a  meeting  on  May  28  with  more  than 
3,000  persons  in  attendance.  On  that  day 
seventy-six  local  meetings  of  the  National 
Conference  were  held  in  thirty-two 
states.  Meetings  scheduled  for  other  dates 
during  late  May  and  June  brought  the 
total  number  of  little  National  Con- 
ferences to  160,  held  in  forty-one  states. 

Most  of  these  conferences  were  planned 
by  local  committees,  but  in  some  instances 
they  were  sponsored  by  state  conferences 
of  social  work  as  part  of  a  program  of 
regional  meetings.  In  addition,  some 
councils,  where  community  meetings  were 
not  planned,  requested  the  material  for 
use  in  their  council  meetings  and  in  some 
instances  for  re-mimeographing  and  dis- 
tribution to  board  members  and  other 
interested  persons. 

The  little  National  Conferences  used 
the  material  in  various  ways.  In  some 
communities  the  papers  were  read  in  their 
complete  form  by  a  local  substitute  for 
the  author;  in  others,  they  were  sum- 
marized and  incorporated  into  new  papers 
prepared  and  delivered  by  local  persons ; 
in  still  others  they  were  condensed  and 
used  as  background  material  for  round 
table  sessions.  In  a  few  communities, 
notably  the  larger  cities  such  as  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  New  York,  the  conference 
committees  arranged  comparatively  elabo- 
rate programs,  calling  on  local  social 
workers  to  prepare  original  papers  to  sup- 
plement the  Conference  material. 

The   whole   experience   was   testimony 


to  social  workers'  eagerness  to  get  to- 
gether to  exchange  ideas  and  experience. 
And  it  gave  to  many,  who  never  could 
afford  the  time  or  money  to  attend  a  con- 
ference far  from  home,  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  experience  practically 
on  their  own  doorstep. 

Unfortunately,  this  reporter  does  not 
have  the  Conference's  ability  to  divide 
into  160  pieces  and  still  function.  There- 
fore, her  report  on  what  went  on  at  the 
little  conferences  can  only  be  a  composite 
picture,  based  on  the  material  that  was 
available  to  them.  Except  for  the  presi- 
dential address,  none  of  this  material  was 
used  by  all  the  conferences,  but  all  was 
used  by  some. 

Charting  a  Course 

There  were,  of  course,  pluses  and 
minuses  in  this  method  of  holding  a  Na- 
tional Conference  by  proxy.  One  of  the 
minuses  was  that  every  conference  mem- 
ber could  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  give  her  presidential  address  in 
person  as  she  did  at  the  New  York  City 
meeting.  This  was  an  address  that  was 
particularly  appropriate  for  delivery  from 
the  National  Conference  rostrum  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  membership,  for  it 
concerned  the  conference  itself  as  an  or- 
ganization. In  a  way  it  was  a  look  in- 
ward, a  self-evaluation,  of  the  conference 
for  conference  ears  only.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  the  most  popular  of  the  forty-six 
available  papers,  being  chosen  for  use  by 
more  localities  than  any  other. 

Traditionally,  the  National  Conference 
presidential  address  presents  a  broad  pano- 
rama of  the  world  of  the  day  and  then 
points  to  the  place  of  social  work  within 
that  picture.  Dr.  Potter  followed  tradi- 
tion, but  with  a  difference — she  found 
her  way  out  of  generalities,  and  speci- 
fically outlined  the  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous organizational  divisions  of  social 
work  and  particularly  of  the  National 
Conference.  And  her  prescription  for  the 
future  was  based  not  on  wishful  thinking 
about  what  the  conference  ought  to  do, 
but  on  a  realistic  analysis  of  its  po- 
tentialities and  weaknesses. 

Her  measuring  rod  was  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  which  she  conducted  during  the 
past  year  through  a  sampling  of  the  con- 
ference membership.  The  sample  was 
composed  of  twenty-two  ex-presidents; 
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-eventy-five  ex-cliairmen  of  sections  and 
,il  committees;  deans  of  thirty-nine' 
schools  of  social  work;  mid  333  other 
members  chosen  by  the  simple  device  of 
pulling  every  twenty-fifth  card  from  the 
membership  master  file.  She  received  re- 
turns from  4f>  percent  of  the  persons 
queried. 

The  "poll"  sought  the  answers  to  tour 
main  questions: 

1.  Will   a  limited   form   of    social    action 
strengthen  the  conference  or  will   entrance 
into  the  field  of  action  divide  it  into  \varriivj; 
camps  ? 

2.  What    is    the    most    appropriate    name 
for  the  conference? 

3.  By    what    method    should    health    am! 
sickness  services   for   all   the   people  of    our 
country  be  provided? 

4.  Has  the  National  Conference  a  legiti- 
mate  concern    in    the    field    of    professional 
social  work  education? 

Paradoxically,  though  the  returns 
showed  that  nearly  59  percent  of  the  per- 
sons replying  believed  that  social  action 
would  strengthen  the  Conference,  opinion 
was  divided  about  equally  on  the  subject 
of  whether  social  action  would  split  tin- 
organization.  Fifty-one  percent  favored 
changing  the  name  to  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Welfare,  while  the  re- 
maining 49  percent  scattered  its  choice 
among  six  candidates,  the  most  popular 
being  the  present  name. 

On  the  health  question  28  percent  were 
for  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  as 
presented  in  1944;  34  percent  were  for  a 
bill  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the  report 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Nationwide  Health  Program;  38  percent 
were  unable  to  express  an  opinion.  In 
respect  to  this  question,  Dr.  Potter  had 
attempted  to  discover  on  what  knowledge 
such  opinions  were  based.  She  found  that 
though  75  percent  of  the  persons  queried 
had  read  the  health  section  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill,  only  36 
percent  had  read  the  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Nationwide  Health  Program. 

There  was  more  unity  on  the  subject 
of  professional  education  for  social  work. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  answers  to  the 
question  of  whether  this  subject  was  a 
legitimate  National  Conference  concern 
were  in  the  affirmative,  while  82  percent 
responded  "Yes"  when  asked  whether 
professional  education  should  emphasize 
causes  and  prevention  of  .social  maladjust- 
ment as  well  as  remedial  techniques. 

From  these  findings  Dr.  Potter  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  conference  N 
not  ready  to  become  a  social  action  body, 
not  only  because  there  is  no  apparent 
unity  of  opinion  on  the  desirabilitx  .it 
such  a  transformation,  but  also  because 
"on  matters  of  such  vital  social  policy" 
as  a  national  health  program  the  member- 
ship, a  large  proportion  of  which  "is  not 


sufficiently  informed"  on  the  subject  to 
vote  intelligently,  cannot  during  the  seven 
days  ot  its  annual  meeting  anise  at  con- 
clusions which  uill  voice  the  opinion  ot 
organized  social  work." 

But  if  the  conference  can  take  no  direct 
social  action,  this,  in  its  president's  opin- 
ion, does  not  preclude  it  troni  making  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  future.  Dr. 
Potter  charted  a  course: 

1.  Rededication   to  the  conference's   edu- 
cational    function     of     discussion     and     in- 
terpretation, including  the  interpretation  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  maladjust- 
ments which  create  tlie  problems  with  which 
social  work  deals. 

2.  Commitment   not  only   by   precept   but 
by  example  to  the  elimination  ot  interracial, 
religious,      and      other      minority      cultural 
tensions. 

3.  Service   to   the  nation   as   a   whole,   by 
transferring  the  annual  conference  from  one 
region  to  another. 

4.  Expansion  ot  the  conference's  quarterly 
Bulletin    to    provide    the    membership    with 
information  in  regard  to  movements  which 
are  of   concern  to  social   work   as   a   whole. 

As  long  as  the  National  Conference  or 
Social  Work  holds  the  various  channels 
of  specialized  social  work  practice  open  to 
each  other,  its  president  concluded,  it 
cannot  help  but  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  social 
work  practice. 

SOCIAL  ACTION 

The  larger  question  of  what  responsi- 
bility social  work  as  a  profession  has  "to 
apply  its  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  end 
of  adjusting  social  institutions  and  ar- 
rangements to  the  needs  of  human  beings," 
was  considered  in  a  paper  by  Kenneth 
L.  M.  Pray,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work  and  president-elect 
of  the  Conference.  What,  he  asked,  is  the 
place  of  the  individual,  the  agency,  the 
professional  association,  in  this  respect? 

Social  action,  Mr.  Pray  pointed  out, 
lias  always  been  an  integral  element  in 
social  work  practice  as  a  whole,  for  social 
workers  cannot  discharge  their  lull  re- 
sponsibility without  attempting  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  prevent  their 
clients  from  getting  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  their  services.  But  social  work  is 
not  the  sole  custodian  of  social  progress 
and  must  recognize  its  limitations.  Its 
concern  is  with  social  process — "the  im- 
pact of  social  structure  and  policy  upon 
individuals,  and  the  process  by  which  peo- 
ple are  enabled  to  meet  and  master  tin- 
problems  this  impact  presents." 

'1  he  social  worker  can  find  opportunit) 
for  social  action  in  his  agency,  said  .Mr. 
Pray,  through  "sensitive  and  discriminat- 
ing participation,  at  every  appropriate 
time,  in  the  formulation  and  expression 
ot  progressive  agency  policy,  geared  M 


clients'  needs."  But  because  the  agency's 
function  is  limited  and  its  structure  un- 
wieldy, the  social  worker  must  look  for 
further  means  of  bringing  about  those 
ends  which  his  professional  experience  tells 
him  are  desirable.  His  professional  as- 
sociation and  his  union  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  widen  his  influence,  but  even 
in  these  organizations  there  is  functional 
limitation.  The  individual  social  worker, 
however,  remains  free  to  act  "beyond  the 
level  of  agreement  of  all  his  colleagues" 
and  it  is  his  obligation  to  do  so.  Here, 
Mr.  Pray  declared,  is  his  final  respon- 
sibility: 

"The  perfect  pattern  of  political  action 
affecting  social  work  would  be  achieved 
.  .  .  when  every  administrator,  every  board 
member,  every  practitioner  of  every  rank, 
in  every  social  agency,  would  regard  it  not 
only  as  a  privilege,  but  an  obligation, 
frankly  and  openly  to  relate  the  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  derived  from  his  own 
social  work  experience,  where  they  are 
pertinent,  to  contested  public  issues,  and 
thus  to  make  his  special  sincere  contribu- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  enlightened 
public  judgment  and  decision." 

Backing  a  Bill 

A  blueprint  for  one  type  of  social  ac- 
tion— getting  bills  through  state  legisla- 
tures—was charted  in  a  paper  by  Paul  Y. 
Benjamin,  executive  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  stressing  the  usefulness  of  a  state 
legislative  council  representative  of  all  so- 
cial and  civic  groups,  he  offered  eleven 
points  as  essential  to  a  successful  program  : 

1.  The  legislation  should   be  socially  de- 
sirable. 

2.  It  should   be  planned   well   in   advance 
of  the  legislative  session. 

3.  It  should  be  the   result  of   conference 
with  heads  of  departments,  and  representa- 
tives  of   organizations   having   a  stake   iii 
the  problem  and  with  citizen  groups. 

4.  It  should  he  buttressed  by  tacts  and  ex- 
perience. 

5.  It    should    represent    the    coordinated 
effort  of  different  groups  and  organizations. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  wide- 
spread citizen  support  "back  home." 

7.  The  bills  should  he  drafted  by  experts. 

8.  Their     legislative     course     should     be 
steered    by   an   expert   who   has   the   know- 
how  of  legislative  procedure. 

9.  Efforts  should  not  be  dissipated  on  so 
many    different    measures    that    no    one    hill 
gets  adequate  attention. 

10.  There  should  he  newspaper  coverage 
and   editorial   support. 

11.  Its  hackers  should  possess  good  states- 
manship,   perseverance,    timing,    a    sense    of 
humor,  and  should  constantly  be  on  the  job. 

How  a  recent  advance  in  social  legisla- 
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tion  was  obtained  in  New  York  State 
was  described  in  a  paper  by  Alvin  John- 
son of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, New  York.  Dr.  Johnson  outlined 
the  provisions  of  the  Ives-Quinn  act  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment  and 
the  methods  to  secure  its  passage  adopted 
by  the  commission  of  legislators  and  lay- 
men which  drafted  it.  He  attributed  the 
commission's  success  to  a  series  of  public 
hearings  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  state, 
held  before  the  bill's  introduction. 

VETERANS 

Because  of  the  number  of  widely  scat- 
tered social  workers  that  take  part  in 
planning  the  program  of  the  National 
Conference,  its  subject  matter  always 
turns  out  to  be  a  reflection  of  current 
social  work  concern.  The  needs  which 
are  most  acutely  pressing  in  communities 
invariably  steal  the  limelight  from  the 
more  chronic  problems.  Often  one  sub- 
ject stands  out  among  all  the  rest  as 
most  "alive." 

This  year  it  was  "veterans."  Seven  of 
the  forty-six  prepared  papers  dealt  with 
some  phase  of  social  work's  responsibility 
to  veterans,  and  these  seven  papers  were 
in  great  demand  by  local  conference  com- 
mittees. Particularly  popular  was  the 
paper  on  "Psychiatric  Social  Work  in 
the  Army  and  its  Implications  for  Ci- 
vilian Social  Work,"  by  Col.  William  C. 
Menninger,  who  heads  the  Neuropsy- 
chiatry  Consultants  Division  of  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Colonel  Menninger  emphasized  three 
points:  that  there  are  army  policies  and 
practices  which  vitally  affect  every  ser- 
viceman's, and  particularly  the  neuro- 
psychiatric's,  later  adjustment  to  civilian 
life;  that  neuropsychiatric  veterans  may 
need  the  help  of  civilian  social  workers; 
that  psychiatric  social  work  experience  in 
the  army  will  have  repercussions  on  ci- 
vilian social  work. 

Though  he  belittled  the  suggestion  that 
veterans  should  be  dealt  with  only  by 
social  workers  who  themselves  are  vet- 
erans,— "professional  competence  ...  is 
far  more  important  than  life  experience" 
— Colonel  Menninger  maintained  that  the 
social  worker  to  be  effective  must  know 
about  the  type  of  treatment  to  which  the- 
veteran  was  subjected  before  discharge. 
He  pointed  to  the  shift  in  emphasis  in 
army  psychiatry  from  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual to  concern  for  the  group — "an 
increasing  trend  to  a  social  orientation 
rather  than  merely  individual  diagnosis 
and  treatment" — in  which  he  saw  future 
implications  for  civilian  social  work.  He 
also  referred  to  the  tremendous  advances 
made  by  the  army  in  group  psychotherapy, 
and  of  the  support  many  persons  with 
psychopathic  personalities  had  received 
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from  the  opportunities  for  group  identifi- 
cation afforded  by  army  life. 

Colonel  Menninger  predicted  that  the 
army's  use  of  psychiatric  social  workers 
will  result  in  a  great  demand  for  their 
services  by  civilians  after  the  war,  not 
only  because  of  greater  need,  but  also 
because  of  an  increased  understanding  of 
their  function  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  far  more 
mental  hygiene  content  and  psychopatho- 
logy  will  be  included  in  the  training  of 
all  social  workers,  and  that  the  demand 
for  well  qualified  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Only  by  intelligent  planning  can  we  begin 
to  meet  this  need.  Such  planning  should 
include  a  program  of  recruitment,  a  re- 
survey  of  training  methods  and  the  pro- 
vision for  increased  opportunities  for 
training  and  a  national  certification  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national 
leaders  of  this  field  will  develop  such 
plans  and  effect  their  execution  on  a  local 


basis,  a  state  basis,  and  a  national  basis." 
The  opportunity  presented  by  work  with 
servicemen  and  veterans  to  win  public 
acceptance  of  social  work  was  also  stressed 
in  a  paper  by  D.  Elizabeth  Davis,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  field  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Naval  Medical  Center.  Said  she: 
"If  the  social  worker's  job  is  effective  now 
when  the  public  is  receptive,  she  may  be 
able  to  give  the  public  a  sense  of  the  in- 
evitability of  helplessness  in  all  of  us  and 
the  significance  of  social  work  service." 

Facing  Discharge 

Miss  Davis  cited  six  cases  in  which  a 
Red  Cross  hospital  social  worker  helped 
servicemen  about  to  be  discharged  to  face 
problems  which  prevented  them  from 
trusting  themselves  in  return  to  civilian 
life.  After  describing  the  services  made 
available  at  the  point  of  separation  from 
the  military,  as  "designed  to  give  the  man 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  hospital  con- 
structively and  with  as  much  knowledge 
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as  possible  of  what  may  be  open  to  him 
in  his  community,"  she  made  it  clear  that 
"in  the  community  itself  lies  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  social  service  of  civilian 
readjustment."  Her  paper  ended  with  a 
reminder  that  her  observations  were  based 
on  social  situations  arising  with  men  dis- 
charged from  service  in  the  middle  of  the 
war  as  a  result  of  illness:  "No  one  knows 
as  yet  out  of  experience  the  kinds  of 
situations  that  will  arise  from  mass 
demobilization." 

Agency  Views 

Other  papers  presented  views  of  re- 
turned servicemen  as  seen  from  three  type.-- 
of  agencies:  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
department;  a  private  family  casework 
agency;  a  veterans  referral  center. 

Carolyn  R.  Craddock  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  gave  case  illustration- 
to  show  how  the  Home  Service  workei 
carries  out  her  role  of  "easing  environ 
mental  pressures  and  helping  the  veteran 
and  his  family  to  know  what  they  can  do 
about  externals."  She  listed  seven  symp- 
toms, frequently  present  in  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  adjust:  inability  to  relax; 
use  of  alcohol  to  bolster  morale;  sexual 
tension;  criticism  of  civilian  management; 
guilt  feelings  over  leaving  buddies  to 
carry  on ;  seeing  everything  in  super- 
latives; anxiety  and  uncertainties  about 
civilian  life. 

Dorothy  V.  Thomas  of  the  Family  Ser- 
vice Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  after 
analyzing  the  difficulties  presented  in  forty 
of  her  agency's  case  records  involving  vet- 
erans, pointed  out  that  about  half  the 
problems  were  of  pre-induction  origin, 
while  half  were  either  precipitated  or 
caused  by  military  service.  Experience 
with  veterans,  she  maintained,  had  re- 
vealed certain  reactions  and  feelings  as 
common  to  veterans  (with  exceptions,  of 
course)  of  which  all  caseworkers  ought  to 
be  aware.  Among  them  are:  hostility 
toward  civilians;  confusion  about  plans; 
resentment  over  red  tape;  demand  for  im- 
mediate action ;  eagerness  to  make  up 
lost  time;  fear  of  being  thought  "neuro- 
psychiatric"  (whether  or  not  this  was  tin1 
cause  of  discharge)  ;  sensitivity  over 
publicity  about  veterans'  problems. 

Also  acknowledging  the  veteran  as  a 
''special  kind  of  person"  because  he  has 
been  "subjected  to  a  certain  kind  of  ex- 
perience and  .  .  .  affected  by  it  to  some 
degree,"  Ethel  L.  Ginsburg  of  the  Vet- 
erans Service  Center,  pointed  up  some  of 
the  lessons  learned  by  interviewers  in  a 
central  referral  service  for  veterans.  Said 
she: 

"We  know  that  the  need  to  make  an 
important  decision  can  be  very  disturbing 
to  the  average  human  being.  He  worries 
about  the  pros  and  cons,  his  appetite  is 
poor  and  he  is  frequently  restless  and 


'touchy.'  We  must  remember  that  for 
the  average  human  being  an  important 
decision  about  a  job  or  change  of  resi- 
dence or  the  need  for  medical  treatment 
represents  only  a  deviation  from  the 
routine  pattern  of  daily  life.  The  newly- 
discharged  veteran,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  many  important  decisions  to  make  at 
a  time  when  he  has  no  routine  pattern 
on  which  to  rely.  His  military  behavior 
pattern  will  not  help  him  now  and  his 
long  absence  from  home  has  given  him  a 
sense  of  strangeness  in  the  setting  which 
was  once  familiar." 

Experience  has  shown,  Mrs.  Ginsburg 
maintained,  that  a  referral  center  cannot 
always  limit  its  service  to  a  single  con- 
tact, not  only  because  interpretations  of 
regulations  regarding  veterans  are  con- 
stantly changing,  but  also  because  the  vet- 
eran is  not  always  ready,  after  one  inter- 
view, to  accept  referral  for  medical  care, 
psychiatric  treatment,  casework  service  or 
whatever  he  needs.  Calling  the  center  an 
"enormous  intake  agency"  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Ginsburg  sug- 
gested that  such  an  agency  presents  "a 
new  concept  in  casework"  having  many 
implications  for  the  community's  future 
planning  for  all  its  citizens. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions faced  by  members  of  local  Selective 
Service  Boards  in  considering  requests  for 
dependency  deferments  and  dependency 
discharges  were  outlined  in  a  paper  by 
Col.  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  director  of 
Selective  Service  for  New  York  City. 
Colonel  McDermott  showed  how  draft 
boards,  in  considering  individual  problems, 
are  always  in  danger  of  being  charged 
with  discrimination.  He  maintained  that 
after  four  and  a  half  years  of  "dealing 
with  almost  every  conceivable  type  of 
human  problem"  the  local  board  members 
"have  developed  a  keen  insight  of  human 
frailties  and  have  become  expert  ap- 
praisers of  human  nature." 

Because  veterans  and  their  families  will 
eventually  constitute  one  third  of  the 
nation's  population  "their  welfare  and 
destiny  are  inseparable  from  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  nation,"  said  Robert  E. 
Bondy,  of  Services  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Veterans,  American  National  Red 
Cross,  in  a  paper  on  "Planning  and 
Coordinating  Services  for  Veterans  in  a 
Local  Community."  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  faced  by  every  community  of 
assuring  the  maximum  utilization  and 
development  of  its  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  returning  servicemen,  and  ad- 
vised that  this  could  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  creation  of  a  central  planning 
body  representative  "not  only  of  organi- 
zations rendering  service  to  veterans  but 
of  varying  community  points  of  view  and 
interests  including  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  churches  as  well  as  health 


and  welfare  organizations."  For  such  a 
body  he  outlined  six  functions:  to  serve 
as  a  central  clearing  house  for  all  plans 
for  veterans;  to  gather  and  disseminate 
information  on  veterans  in  the  commu 
nity;  to  coordinate  services  by  determin- 
ing adequacy  of  those  in  existence,  pro- 
moting new  ones  as  needed,  and  acting 
as  a  medium  for  working  agreements  be- 
tween agencies;  determine  the  need  for 
an  information  service  center;  promote 
public  understanding  of  the  veteran 
through  a  program  of  interpretation;  act 
as  local  liaison  between  state  and  national 
veteran  planning  bodies. 

Mr.  Bondy,  however,  counseled  plan- 
ning bodies  and  referral  centers  against 
assuming  treatment  activities  "under  their 
own  direction"  and  thus  encroaching  up- 
on "the  established  fields  of  existing  or- 
ganizations— an  encroachment  which,  he 
warned,  could  only  result  in  division  in 
the  community  rather  than  unity,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  veteran.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  giving  the  veteran  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  community 
planning  "to  the  end  that  not  only  he  but 
the  community  itself  may  find  fulness  ol 
life." 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

In  spite  of  its  importance,  planning  for 
veterans  is  but  one  type  of  the  numerous 
postwar  plans  underway  in  communities 
today.  How  can  these  be  integrated? 
asked  Raymond  E.  Baarts  and  Owen  R. 
Davison  of  the  Kansas  City  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  in  a  jointly  prepared 
paper.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  com- 
munities can  assure  continuance  of  the 
partnership  attained  among  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  forces  during  the  war, 
and  put  it  to  use  for  meeting  long  time 
needs  ? 

Mr.  Baarts  and  Mr.  Davison  sug- 
gested that  social  planning  bodies,  after 
clarifying  and  strengthening  their  own 
programs,  can  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
moting unified  community  planning  by 
"establishing  information  channels  and 
working  relationships  with  other  planning 
groups."  They  set  down  eight  principles 
for  over-all  planning: 

1.  General   agreement  on   types  of   prob- 
lems for  which  planning  responsibility  is  to 
be   assumed   as   well   as  on  division   of   re- 
sponsibility among  participating  groups. 

2.  Following    geographic    boundaries    set 
by  the  problems  and  by  the  resources  that 
can     be    mobilized,     rather     than     political 
boundaries. 

3.  Centralization  of   recorded   knowledge 
and  facts  on  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. 

4.  An   organized    research    program    ade- 
quately    manned     in     both     quantity     and 
specialty. 

5.  A    central    point    at    which    individual 
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plans   can   be    focused,   coordinated    and   fit 
together. 

6.  Avoidance  of  elaborate  compartmental- 
ization   in   planning   machinery. 

7.  Separation  of  planning  functions  from 
the   function   of   administration. 

8.  Widespread  citizen  representation,  co- 
operation and  participation. 

Organized  labor's  place  in  health  and 
welfare  planning  was  discussed  in  papers 
by  Leo  Perlis,  national  director  of  the 
National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee; 
Abraham  Bluestein,  executive  director, 
Labor  League  for  Human  Rights,  AFL; 
Robert  Kinney,  of  the  division  of  com- 
munity service,  National  CIO  War  Re- 
lief Committee. 

Tackling  the  question ;  "Should  Labor 
Operate  Its  Own  Social  Services?"  Mr. 
Kinney  described  the  CIO's  activities  in 
setting  up  counseling  services  within  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  maintained  that  such 
projects,  having  a  referral  function  only, 
£>re  designed  to  strengthen  community  ser- 
vices. Unions,  he  said,  are  not  interested 
in  running  their  own  welfare  projects  ex- 
cept where  there  is  no  community  service 
to  fill  a  need. 

Mr.  Bluestein  predicted  that  labor  will 
go  along  with  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 
wherever  the  councils  show  a  broad  in- 
terest in  community  welfare  that  goes  be- 
yond narrow  agency  concerns.  Such  an 
interest,  he  said,  must  include:  adequacy 


of  health,  hospital,  educational,  and  rec- 
reational facilities;  adjustment  of  family 
problems;  social  security  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  migration  of  war 
workers;  housing;  full  employment;  re- 
adjustment of  veterans. 

The  CIO,  declared  Mr.  Perlis,  is 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  com- 
munity belongs  to  all  the  people  who  live 
in  it,  and  that  the  people  owe  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  and  the  com- 
munity to  the  people."  This  responsi- 
bility, he  added,  includes  more  than  giv- 
ing— "Giving  is  good,  but  giving  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  of  planning,  budget- 
ing, and  spending."  Therefore,  labor, 
which  has  learned  to  give,  must  now  be- 
gin to  "participate  actively  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policies,  in  the  making  of  de- 
cisions and  in  the  general  operations  of 
those  agencies  we  help  to  support." 

The  implications  that  experience  with 
the  United  Service  Organizations  might 
have  for  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in 
relation  to  postwar  planning  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  by  Chester  D.  Snell, 
USO  regional  executive,  Richmond,  Va. 
Mr.  Snell  described  an  experiment,  stimu- 
lated by  interest  in  local  USO  projects, 
in  securing  professional  community  or- 
ganization leadership  on  an  area  basis 
for  a  section  of  North  Carolina.  An 
area  USO  council  was  gradually  con- 
verted to  an  association  of  community 


and  county  councils  devoted  entirely  to 
postwar  community  planning.  This  dem- 
onstration, he  suggested,  "may  point  the 
way  for  meeting  the  needs  of  hundreds 
of  small  communities  and  counties  where 
a  million  war  work  volunteers  are  ac- 
quiring a  genuine  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  their  communities." 

"Hundreds  of  volunteers  who  have 
been  turned  up  during  the  war  will  wish 
to  continue  service  to  their  communities," 
declared  Mary  E.  Judy  and  Wilmer 
Shields  Rich  of  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  a  joint  paper.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  valuable  experience 
in  the  recruiting  and  use  of  volunteers 
gained  in  wartime  might  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  postwar  period.  Success, 
they  maintained,  will  depend  on  effective 
community  planning  for  volunteers 
through  a  centralized  bureau  as  well  as 
on  good  organization  and  direction  of 
volunteer  service  within  the  agencies 
using  them. 

Public  Relations 

A  wide  gap  usually  exists  between  so- 
cial work's  potential  contribution  to  over- 
all planning  and  the  contribution  it  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  make.  "We  are 
called  into  service  only  after  plans  have 
been  made  that  limit  our  usefulness,"  com- 
plained Natalie  W.  Linderholm  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund,  in  pointing 
this  fact  out.  The  situation  can  only  be 
corrected,  she  declared,  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  reputation  of  social 
work — now  "in  the  position  of  being  re- 
spected without  being  liked."  Social  work 
has  been  "consistently  undersold"  be- 
cause of  an  overcaution  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  profession. 

Mrs.  Linderholm  recommended  a  posi- 
tive approach  in  presentation,  based  on 
all  the  accepted  methods  of  public  rela- 
tions, but  one  with  a  sound  foundation 
of  good  will  generated  through  thou- 
sands of  individual  workers.  Workers 
must  have  not  only  good  office  manners 
but  also:  a  ready  knowledge  of  their 
agency's  structure  and  its  relation  to  other 
agencies  and  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world ;  a  developed  capacity  to  ex- 
plain their  work  spontaneously  to  all  types 
of  persons  in  understandable  and  interest- 
ing language;  a  time-sense  in  keeping  with 
the  community's — "the  slower  the  pace 
with  the  community,  the  cooler  the  wel- 
come for  social  work  in  situations  requir- 
ing quick  and  decisive  action." 

But  how  can  the  profession  make  sure 
that  its  individual  workers  will  become 
such  ambassadors  of  good  will?  Mrs. 
Linderholm  had  some  suggestions: 

"There  is  no  short  cut  to  this  end.  .  .  . 
It  means  fundamental  courses  in  our 
schools  of  social  work,  courses  dealing 
with  community  attitudes  and  required 
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of  all  students.  ...  It  means  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  material  by  objective, 
careful  recording  of  contact  so  that  .  .  . 
students  may  learn  by  analysis  of  experi- 
ence rather  than  by  trial  and  error. 

"...  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  our 
social  agencies,  by  staff  meetings  and 
supervisory  conferences.  .  .  .  We  can 
watch  and  record  community  contacts, 
collect  letters  and  memoranda  that  throw 
light  on  the  subtle  process  of  distilling 
good  will  from  the  day's  routine.  We 
can  forward  thoughtfully  selected,  prop- 
erly documented  material  to  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  publicity  and  fund 
raising.  .  .  .  We  can  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  publicists.  .  .  ." 

TREATMENT 

Casework  and  group  work  techniques 
always  occupy  a  large  portion  of  National 
Conference  attention.  They  naturally 
found  their  way  into  the  subject  matter 
of  last  month's  little  conferences. 

A  paper  on  the  "Contribution  of  the 
School  Social  Worker  to  the  Social  De- 
velopment of  the  Child,"  by  Ruth  Smallev 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in 
great  demand.  Miss  Smalley  prefaced 
her  discussion  with  an  angry  indictment 
of  public  school  systems  in  general  for 
their  failure  to  recognize  as  their  chief 
function,  the  development  of  the  child  as 


a  social  being.  A  social  worker  can  onlv 
be  effective  in  a  school  that  accepts  its 
social  purpose,  she  maintained. 

The  school  social  worker's  task  she 
defined  as  helping  the  child,  who,  because 
he  is  "poorly  prepared  constitutionally  or 
by  early  life  experiences"  cannot  use  even 
the  best  school  situation  constructively. 
This  is  carried  out  through  interviews 
with  the  child  "designed  to  help  him  feel 
and  accept  himself  as  a  whole  person, 
as  he  participates  in  the  school  situation" 
and  through  calling  on  the  help  of  other 
community  resources,  when  needed.  Mis-, 
Smalley  scoffed  at  the  concept  among 
some  school  social  workers  that  the  child 
is  to  be  studied  "like  a  worm  on  a  pin": 

"For  the  experience  with  the  social 
worker  to  have  any  value  to  the  child, 
he  must  be  an  active  participant  in  it. 
.  .  .  The  school  social  worker,  in  common 
with  all  other  social  workers,  must  give 
up  her  old  notion  of  changing-people- 
after-studying-them  and  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  enabling  children  and  parents 
to  change  through  her  help.  ...  In  her 
relation  to  school  personnel  (her)  func- 
tion is  to  help  teachers  and  principals  dis- 
charge their  own  responsibilities  to  the 
individual  child  having  difficulty.  ...  It 
does  not  involve  her  in  telling  school 
personnel  how  to  do  their  jobs." 

Juvenile  Delinquents 

A  psychiatrist's  view  of  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquents  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Hyman  S.  Lippman,  of  the  Amherst 
H.  Wilder  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  While  acknowledging  the 
fact  that  economic  and  cultural  factors 
often  "stir  up  chronic  states  of  feelings 
of  injustice  so  ovenvhelming  as  to  nullify 
any  attempts  of  social  agencies  to  modify 
the  behavior  of  the  individual,"  Dr.  Lipp- 
man maintained  that  the  psychiatrist  can 
be  a  help  in  instances  in  which  the  de- 
linquency is  based  on  unconscious  emo- 
tional conflict.  In  some  instances,  the 
conditions  which  have  produced  the  con- 
flict are  outside  the  child — in  the  school, 
the  home,  or  the  neighborhood — and  the 
psychiatrist's  role  ends  "where  the  other 
agencies  step  in."  In  other's,  where  de- 
linquencies are  neurotic  responses  to  deep 
personal  conflicts,  intensive  psychiatric 
treatment  is  needed  to  eliminate  the  fac- 
tors causing  the  tension  in  the  child.  Un- 
fortunately, neurotic  delinquents  and  chil- 
dren with  psychopathic  personalities  do 
not  respond  readily  to  psychotherapy. 

Dr.  Lippman  suggested  that  correc- 
tional institutions  could  offer  ideal  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  effects  of  pro- 
longed psychiatric  treatment  and  group 
therapy  among  these  children,  who,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  are  apt  to 
break  away  from  treatment.  Deploring 
the  fact  that  few  institutions  have  such 


programs,  he  recommended  concerted  ac- 
tion among  social  workers  to  impress 
legislatures  with  the  need  for  them  as  well 
as  for  boarding  schools  for  the  under- 
privileged and  middle  class  "who  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  rebellious  adolescents 
away  to  school"  and  small  institutions  to, 
aggressive  adolescents  "unable  to  adjust 
to  individual  foster  homes." 

In  discussing  the  use  of  psychiatric  con- 
sultation by  a  casework  agency  Fredericka 
Neumann  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  New  York,  maintained  that 
in  order  to  use  psychiatric  consultation 
effectively  a  caseworker  must  be  able  to 
fit  it  into  a  "framework  of  psychiatric 
understanding."  Such  an  understanding, 
Miss  Neumann  suggested,  can  be  supplied 
by  the  agency  through  an  educational  pro- 
gram. The  psychiatrist  too,  she  warned, 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  agency's  function. 

Flexibility  in  Casework 

The  need  for  flexibility  in  accepted  so- 
cial work  practice  was  emphasized  in  two 
papers.  One  of  them,  by  Myra  Stevens 
of  the  Negro  Child  Bureau,  Children's 
Bureau,  Houston,  Tex.,  presented  evi- 
dence to  show  that  casework  in  an  agency 
serving  dependent  Negro  children  must 
often  be  modified  because  of  special  fears 
and  traditions  that  have  grown  up  in 
a  group  that  has  long  been  under-serviced. 
Miss  Stevens  told  of  the  "homespun, 
neighbor,  distant  relative  kind  of  plan- 
ning" which  has  grown  up  among  Negroes 
in  Houston  to  substitute  for  children's 
services  which,  until  recently,  had  never 
been  available  to  them.  In  some  instances 
this  has  been  a  strength  upon  which  rli> 
agency  has  been  able  to  build,  and  in 
others  an  obstruction  which  has  kept  the 
agency's  services  from  being  accepted  until 
too  late.  Because  its  clients  have  all  their 
lives  operated  in  an  atmosphere  "of  not 
having  complete  freedom  of  choice,  rlic 
agency  must  frequently  "play  a  more 
active  role  than  is  usually  considered  good 
casework  practice." 

"Good  standards  and  flexibility  must  go 
hand  in  hand,"  maintained  Alice  Kunz 
Ray  of  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum  in  a 
paper  on  adoption.  She  declared  that 
flexibility  can  be  applied  in  an  adoption 
program  not  only  when  certain  factors 
about  a  child  which  might  preclude  his 
placement  are  outweighed  by  other  "go- 
ahead  signals,"  but  also  in  respect  to  fac- 
tors about  prospective  adoptive  parents. 
If  social  agencies  are  to  make  adoptive 
service  available  to  "a  growing  number  of 
people  who  we  hope  will  turn  to  us 
instead  of  to  private  sources,  then  it  be- 
hooves us  to  accept  as  many  of  these  peo- 
ple as  would  make  good  parents,  and 
not  to  disqualify  them  on  superficial 
bases." 
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In  a  discussion  of  case  material  from 
the  Women's  Service  Division  of  the 
Family  Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  Babette 
Block  of  that  agency  concluded  that  the 
unmarried  mother  is  different  from  others 
only  in  externals — "a  sense  of  shame,  ex- 
pectation of  condemnation,  loneliness, 
panic,  lack  of  status,  need  of  help  in  prac- 
tical planning,  disposition  of  the  baby, 
lack  of  a  husband  with  whom  to  share 
responsibility."  Because  she  is  no  dif- 
ferent in  regard  to  the  "dynamics  of  un- 
derlying behavior,"  treatment  of  her  to 
be  successful  must  be  based  on  casework 
techniques. 

Service  to  the  aged  was  the  main  con- 
sideration of  only  one  conference  paper. 
In  this,  Dr.  Frederic  D.  Zeman  of  the 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews, 
New  York,  described  the  practical  value 
to  an  institution  for  the  aged  of  having 
physicians  rate  the  functional  capacity  of 
the  inmates,  in  addition  to  diagnosing 
their  specific  diseases. 

About  Group  Work 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  contribution  of 
teen-age  centers  to  the  needs  of  young 
people,  Bernice  Bridges  of  the  Associated 
Youth  Serving  Organizations  found  that 
these  activities  have  important  implications 
for  the  future.  Where  there  has  been 
a  minimum  of  adult  "interference"  but 
ample  opportunity  for  adult  guidance  and 
counsel  on  a  trained  leadership  basis,  the 
centers  have  been  successful  as  "intro- 
ductory activities"  leading  to  more  con- 
structive programs.  Though  program  must 
begin  "at  the  level  of  the  participants' 
interests,  allowing  freedom  for  those  who 
do  not  want  organized  activity,"  assistance 
must  be  given  to  youth  in  expanding  their 
interests,  "slowly  or  rapidly,  gauged  by 
individual  and  group  readiness." 

Training  for  group  work  came  under 
discussion  in  a  paper  by  Annemarie 
Schindler  of  the  personnel  division  of  Girl 
Scouts.  Miss  Schindler  found  the  situa- 
tion confused  because  "there  is  not  yet 
a  group  work  profession,  a  consciousness 
of  the  workers  that  they  are  group  work- 
ers first,  employes  of  this  or  that  agency 
second."  Agencies,  she  pointed  out,  have 
been  conscious  of  their  individuality  and 
have  insisted  on  separate  training  for 
their  "movement."  Moreover,  the  schools 
have  abetted  this  separateness  by  their 
"failure  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  job  expected  of  the  professional 
worker  in  most  group  work  agencies." 
They  have  placed  their  full  emphasis  on 
the  training  of  group  leaders  without 
recognizing  the  fact  that  "the  professional 
worker  is  largely  an  administrator  and  a 
community  organizer. 

Improvement  might  come  about,  Miss 
Schindler  suggested,  through:  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  agencies  of  the 


nature  of  professional  education  in  schools 
of  social  work;  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  of  the  nature  of 
the  jobs  expected  of  agency  workers;  an 
assumption  by  undergraduate  colleges  of 
a  role  in  giving  pre-professional  training 
for  group  work. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Less  than  a  week  before  National  Con- 
ference day  a  new  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  broadly  extended  social 
security  program,  in  coverage,  purpose, 
and  benefits.  (See  page  174.)  Section  6 
of  this  measure  would  provide  federal 
grants  to  states  on  a  variable  matching 
basis  for  assistance  to  all  needy  persons 
(if  the  states  so  choose).  No  rigid  maxima 
are  set  for  grants  and  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  funds  may  be  used  for  medical  pay- 
ments and  for  services  calculated  to  help 
restore  persons  to  self-support.  Under  the 
plan,  states  must  not  impose  any  citizen- 
ship or  residence  requirements  as  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  for  assistance. 

These  provisions  follow  almost  to  the 
letter  the  recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  amending  the  as- 
sistance sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  outlined  in  a  conference  paper  by 
Jane  M.  Hoey,  director  of  the  board's 
bureau  of  public  assistance. 

Whether  the  states  choose  to  create  a 
fourth  category  of  general  assistance  or 
whether  they  elect  to  coordinate  all  types 
of  assistance  under  one  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  all  needy  persons  is  secondary 
to  the  importance  of  providing  some  fed- 
eral stimulation  to  bring  aid  to  those  who 
do  not  fall  under  one  of  the  present  cate- 
gories, Miss  Hoey  maintained.  She  also 
stressed  the  urgency  of  removing  residence 
requirements  to  prepare  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  war  migrants  who  may  need 
assistance  when  industrial  cut-backs  come. 
Removal  of  maxima  on  grants  and  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  larger  percentage  payments 
to  states  with  below  average  resources,  she 
emphasized  as  important  to  assuring  ade- 
quacy of  assistance. 

Miss  Hoey  predicted  that  a  hoped-for 
broadening  of  the  social  insurances  may 
in  the  future  reduce  public  assistance  to 
a  comparatively  minor  role.  But,  she 
added,  there  will  always  be  some  needy 
people  who  will  not  be  eligible  for  in- 
surance benefits  and  others  who  will  re- 
quire supplementation  of  their  benefits  so 
that  public  assistance  "will  continue  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  social 
security  system." 

The  importance  of  these  public  as- 
sistance improvements  was  reiterated  in 
a  paper  by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  executive 
director  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 


who,  in  addition,  made  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  social  insurances- 
recommendations  which  coincide  with 
other  provisions  of  the  new  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill.  Using  as  a  measur- 
ing rod  resolutions  passed  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia meeting  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  he  found  our  social  security 
program  basically  sound,  but  with  wide 
gaps  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  its 
scope,  "both  as  to  persons  and  con- 
tingencies covered."  Among  its  faults  he 
listed:  failure  to  include  public  employes, 
the  self-employed,  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  employes  of  non-profit 
institutions;  failure  to  pool  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  in  order  to 
equalize  the  drain  on  funds  when  un- 
evenly distributed  unemployment  occurs; 
inadequacy  in  size  of  unemployment  and 
old  age  and  survivors  benefits,  and  of 
duration  of  unemployment  benefits;  un- 
fairness in  provisions  for  disqualification 
for  unemployment  compensation ;  failure 
to  provide  temporary  and  permanent  dis- 
ability insurance;  lack  of  any  compre- 
hensive medical  care  program. 

Medical  Care 

Compulsory  health  insurance,  another 
provision  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill,  was  strongly  advocated  in  a  paper 
by  Harold  H.  Lund,  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health 
and  Education.  Mr.  Lund  also  outlined 
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improvements  in  medical  research  which 
have  come  with  the  war  and  pointed  to 
the  army's  good  health  record  as  evidence 
of  results  that  can  be  obtained  under  a 
unified  medical  system  that  has  ample 
funds  for  hospitals  and  other  facilities, 
cooperatively  working  personnel,  and  full 
coverage  of  the  population. 

Some  of  the  gaps  in  this  country's 
medical  and  health  services  were  pointed 
out  in  a  paper  by  Thomas  Parran,  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Dr.  Parran  declared  that  though 
this  country  compares  favorably  with  most 
others  in  its  health  record,  many  pre- 
mature deaths  occur  which  could  be  pre- 
vented as  well  as  a  "vast  amount  of  pre- 
mature disability."  Death  and  disability 
rates,  however,  vary  with  economic  status, 
"both  of  geographic  areas  and  individual 
families,"  for  "every  survey  made  has 
iterated  the  finding  that:  in  underprivi- 
lege  states  and  underprivilege  families, 
sickness  and  mortality  rates  are  higher; 
receipt  of  medical  and  hospital  services  is 
less  adequate." 

Rural  areas  particularly  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  medical  personnel,  the  surgeon 
general  explained,  but  even  "if  our  pre- 
war supply  of  health  and  medical  person- 
nel were  evenly  distributed,  the  nation 
would  have  a  shortage  of  services."  He 
also  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  death  or  disability  in 
this  country,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
mental  illness,  are  the  most  neglected  dis- 
eases as  far  as  quality  of  care  and  amount 
of  research  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Parran  listed  what  is  needed  as: 

1.  A   hospital    and   health    center   system 
for  the  provision  of  complete  medical  ser- 
vice, both  curative  and  preventive,  for  every 
citizen ; 

2.  Expanded    public    health    services    for 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  include  new 
programs     such     as     nutrition     appraisals, 
dental  care  for  vulnerable  groups,  and  bed- 
side nursing  care  in  rural  areas; 

3.  Adequate    public    water    supplies    and 
other  sanitary  facilities  .  .  .   and  improve- 
ment of  farm  sanitation ; 

4.  A  medical  care  program  in  every  state, 
to  spread  the  costs  of  service  by  insurance 
or  taxation,  or  by  both. 

5.  Augmented    programs    of    medical    re- 
search,  supported   by  government. 

6.  Training   of   health    and   medical    per- 
sonnel, of   all   categories. 

RECONVERSION 

"The  reconversion  problem,  in  broad 
terms,  is  the  problem  of  finding  a  peace- 
time basis  for  full  employment,"  declared 
William  Haber  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  in  a  paper 
outlining  the  economic  and  social  read- 
justments to  be  faced  by  this  country  at 
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the  termination  of  the  war.  He  added 
that  in  reality  our  objective  is  more  than 
reconversion : 

"If  we  'reconvert'  to  the  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  we  had  before  the  war, 
we  will  again  have  millions  of  unemployed 
workers,  side  by  side  with  idle  plants  and 
unused  resources.  We  must  have  an  econ- 
omy that  produces  more  goods  and  em- 
ploys more  people  than  ever  before  in 
our  prewar  history." 

Mr.  Haber  described  the  problem  as 
having  four  aspects:  removal  of  wartime 
economic  controls ;  reconversion  of  indus- 
try ;  manpower  reconversion ;  economic 
policies  relating  to  full  employment. 

"The  unwinding  process  must  be  grad- 
ual," he  maintained,  to  avoid  inflation 
and  protect  civilian  products  and  services. 
The  disposal  of  government  owned  plants 
and  consumer  goods  "must  be  consistent 
with  general  policies  regarding  the  pre- 
vention of  monopoly  and  avoid  deflating 
the  normal  markets." 

No  amount  of  planning  can  prevent  a 
period  of  large  scale  unemployment  in 
the  period  after  V-J  day,  he  predicted. 
As  this  may  affect  some  5,000,000  or 
6,000,000  workers,  "the  real  issue  is  how 
this  total  can  be  reduced."  To  this  ob- 
jective Mr.  Haber  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing governmental  policies:  a  postwar 
tax  program  which  will  fairly  distribute 
the  burden  of  government  costs  and 
stimulate  production  and  business  ex- 
pansion ;  adjustments  in  wage  stability 
and  price  controls,  if  continued,  that  "will 
maintain  consumers'  spending  power  and 
encourage  business  expansion" ;  adequate 
unemployment  benefits  "to  prevent  a  de- 
flationary psychology" ;  strengthening  of 
the  public  assistance  programs;  a  sufficient 
volume  of  public  works  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  employment;  maintenance  of  a 
national  employment  service ;  the  develop- 
ment not  only  by  government  but  also 
by  labor  and  management  of  labor  rela- 


tions policies  "which  are  consistent  with 
high  income  and  productivity." 

Postwar  Migration 

'What  are  the  social  and  economic  im- 
plications of  wartime  migration  in  terms 
of  the  postwar  world?"  asked  Ewan 
Clague  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Social  Security  Board,  in  a 
paper  on  the  problems  of  migration.  If 
prosperity  follows  the  war  our  economic 
system  will  be  aided  by  the  shifts  that 
have  occurred,  he  declared,  but  even  so, 
problems  will  develop  in  some  congested 
areas  where  permanent  industries  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  absorb  war  in- 
dustry lay-offs.  To  prepare  for  these  prob- 
lems he  advocated  an  expansion  of  the 
social  security  system,  especially  of  un- 
employment compensation,  which  "can  do 
much  to  dispel  a  fear  psychology."  Also 
important  are  provision  for  temporary  as- 
sistance, "a  highly  efficient  employment 
service,  the  development  of  retraining  pro- 
grams and  "some  arrangements  for  pay- 
ing transportation  expenses  to  new  areas 
of  production." 

In  another  paper,  Robert  C.  Goodwin, 
executive  director  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  described  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Services  as 
a  "community  service  agency"  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  supply  the  labor  needs  of  em- 
ployers and  the  placement  needs  of  work- 
ers. He  explained  that  in  addition  to  con- 
tributing toward  the  stabilization  of  em- 
ployment, the  local  offices  provide  in- 
formation and  referral  services  to  veterans 
and  war  workers,  certify  the  eligibility  of 
workers  for  unemployment  compensation, 
and  participate  in  community  planning 
"by  furnishing  and  interpreting  labor  mar- 
ket and  occupational  information  in  the 
light  of  which  such  planning  can  proceed 
realistically." 

FOREIGN  RELIEF 

Opportunity  for  the  conferences  to  shift 
attention  from  familiar  home  ground  to 
problems  presented  by  the  devastation  in 
other  lands  was  provided  in  two  papers 
by  staff  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Frederick  I.  Daniels,  deputy  director 
of  UNRRA,  told  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  a  large  inter-governmental  for- 
eign relief  agency  encounters  in  its  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  responsibilities  with 
which  it  is  charged.  He  indicated  some 
of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  some 
strengths,  that  grow  out  of  the  agency's 
legal  character.  The  delicate  relationship 
between  the  agency  and  the  country  in- 
volved, he  explained,  necessitates  careful 
timing  and  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
period  of  operation.  "The  casual  turning 
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on  and  off  of  a  large  scale  relief  and  sup- 
ply operation  could  seriously  embarrass 
.  .  .  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  a 
country." 

Difficulties  are  also  inherent,  he  said, 
in  the  necessity  of  working  through  in- 
digenous and  constitutional  agencies  in  a 
situation  where  need  is  urgent.  On  the 
one  hand,  lurks  the  danger  of  tragic  delay 
and,  on  the  other,  of  future  patterns  being 
too  hastily  determined.  Moreover,  an  in- 
ter-governmental foreign  relief  agency  has 
the  responsibility  of  integrating  not  only 
its  own  services  but  also  those  of  all  the 
voluntary  outside  agencies  working  in  the 
country — a  responsibility  which  presents 
a  "multiplicity  and  complexity  of  prob- 
lems, small  and  large,  relational  and 
operational."  It  is  also  faced  with  re- 
habilitating the  basic  welfare  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  operating. 
Though  it  recognizes  its  essential  role 
in  this  respect  as  "consultation  and  per- 
suasion," some  knotty  questions  are  bound 
to  arise: 

"May  it  insist  on  a  method  which  as- 
sures equitable,  non-discriminatory  dis- 
tribution of  its  services  and  supplies?  Or, 
really  to  assure  such  a  policy,  may  it  in- 
sist that  its  contribution  must  be  con- 
tingent upon  such  a  policy  applying  to 
all  services  and  supply  operations  in  the 
country?  And  even  in  this,  must  it  not 
to  some  extent  be  guided  by  local  tradi- 
tions, mores  and  legal  regulations?" 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  early 
stages  of  operation,  Mr.  Daniels  declared, 
are  problems  of  supply,  warehousing  and, 
above  all,  of  transport  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Daniels  emphatically  maintained 
that  in  the  emergency  period  primary 
needs  must  come  first,  and  only  later  can 
services  be  provided  to  rehabilitate  the 
individual.  But  he  added: 

"The  relief  worker  .  .  .  works  with 
body,  head  and  heart  at  the  task  at  hand, 
but  also  with  a  part  of  him  looking  at 
the  next  stage  in  the  long  road  back.  So 
when  one  states  that  services  are  sec- 
ondary, one  must  admit  secondary  by 
emphasis  only.  For  every  day,  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  people  are  being 
provided  for,  method  is  being  established, 
a  new  structure  is  being  laid." 

Red  Cross  Operations 

Philip  E.  Ryan,  director  of  civilian  re- 
lief for  the  American  Red  Cross's  In- 
sular and  Foreign  Operations  described 
the  ARC's  welfare  operations  in  areas 
under  military  government.  He  explained 
that  the  job  is  mainly  one  of  community 
organization,  to  "form  a  link  between  the 
military  and  the  local  agencies  in  the 
establishment  and  coordination  of  health 
and  welfare  services  for  the  local  civilian 
population  and  for  displaced  refugee 
groups  in  liberated  areas."  Such  opera- 


tions have  been  carried  on  at  the  army's 
request  in  Italy,  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Ryan  pointed  out  that  in  for- 
eign relief  programs  no  fixed  pattern  of 
welfare  operations  is  possible  for  "other 
nations  have  developed  their  welfare  and 
health  programs  in  accordance  with  their 
own  standards."  Therefore,  it  is  the 
relief  worker's  task  "to  assist  where  he 
can  in  helping  the  foreign  agencies  to 
organize  with  structures  and  functions 
suitable  to  their  own  way  life." 

THE  PEACE 

Peace  and  how  to  keep  it  is  as  much 
the  concern  of  social  workers  as  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.  And  so  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  who 
more  than  once  has  electrified  National 
Conference  members  with  her  brilliant 
analyses  of  international  affairs,  was  called 
upon  again  this  year  to  make  a  prognosis 
of  the  state  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Dean  pinned  her  hopes  on  the 
international  security  organization  to 
emerge  from  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
but  warned  that  such  "machinery"  could 
be  effective  in  maintaining  peace  only  if 
nations  are  willing  to  make  use  of  it. 
Russia  will  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  Europe  "not  because  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Communist  propaganda  .  .  . 
but  because  of  the  prestige  it  has  won 
as  a  result  of  its  military  triumph.  It 
will  play  a  dominant  role  "only  if  Britain 
and  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
Europe."  Therefore,  "those  who  fear 
Russia's  influence  in  Europe  should  be 
the  ones  most  intent  on  establishing  an  ef- 
fective international  organization  through 


which  the  Big  Three  could  work  to 
stabilize  the  continent." 

The  British,  said  Mrs.  Dean,  "are  re- 
signed to  letting  Russia  have  a  free  hand 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  pro- 
vided Britain  retains  a  special  position  in 
areas  it  regards  as  essential  for  its  own 
security."  As  to  Germany,  she  advised: 

"Any  measure  proposed  for  Germany 
now  or  in  the  future  should  be  judged 
not  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  will  slake 
our  thirst  for  revenge  .  .  .  nor  on  the 
basis  of  sentimental  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  German  people.  The  real 
question  is:  Will  any  given  measure  con- 
tribute to  the  reconstruction  and  future 
security  of  Europe.  Our  problem  is  ... 
how  best  to  strengthen  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  that  even  a  Germany  restored 
to  peacetime  prosperity  could  not  become 
a  menace  to  its  neighbors." 

The  United  States  is  "peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  keep  the  balance  between  the 
conflicting  interests  of  other  countries, 
Mrs.  Dean  concluded,  for  it  "is  not  sus- 
pected of  having  territorial  designs  on 
the  continent,  and  is  by  tradition  com- 
mitted neither  to  reaction  nor  revolution. 

"We  should  have  the  courage  and 
imagination  to  see  the  vistas  of  useful 
service  now  opening  before  us  as  a 
nation." 

OBVIOUSLY  THE  LITTLE  NATIONAL 
Conferences  were  not  hard  put  to  find 
mental  stimulation  for  the  social  workers 
they  gathered  together  on  May  28.  But 
they  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  limit 
their  choice  to  a  one-day's  program. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is,  of  course, 
that  you  can't  keep  a  good  conference 
down. 


ELECTION  RETURNS 


Ballots  for  election  of  National  Conference 
officers  and  committeemen  for  1947  went 
out  to  the  membership  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  National  Conference  Day.  Polls 
closed  on  May  29.  The  results  were  com- 
piled at  conference  headquarters  in  Col- 
umbus during  the  ensuing  week.  Persons 
elected  were: 

President:  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  director, 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-President:  Arlien  Johnson,  dean. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Second  rice-president:  Paul  T.  Beisser, 
secretary  and  general  manager,  Children's 
Aid  Society,  St.  Louis  Provident  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis. 

Third  vice-president;  Sanford  Bates,  com- 


missioner, New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Institutions   and   Agencies,  Trenton. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
elected  for  three  year  terms:  Elsa  Cast- 
endyck,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington; Stanley  P.  Davies,  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York;  Helen 
Hanchette,  Associated  Charities,  Cleveland ; 
Ruth  Gartland,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Robert  P.  Lane,  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City;  George  W.  Rabinoff,  the  Jew- 
ish Charities  of  Chicago;  Wilnia  Walker, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Chairmen  of  the  five  conference  sections : 
social  case  work,  Esther  E.  Twente,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence;  social  group 
work,  Gertrude  Wilson,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; community  organization,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Community  Fund  of  Philadelphia; 
social  action,  Arthur  E.  Fink,  Social  Pro- 
tection Division,  Community  War  Services, 
Washington;  public  u-elfare  division,  Louis 
Towley,  Minnesota  Division  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, St.  Paul. 
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Seeing  Social  Security  Whole 


ROBERT  HUSE,  director  of  the  Social  Security  Board's  Informa- 
tional Service,  describes  an  experiment  in  education  on  the  job. 


Do  our  specialized  "social  security" 
programs — public  assistace.  unemployment 
compensation,  old  age  ami  survivors  ami 
other  insurances — embrace  a  common  bod\ 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  delimited,  pack- 
aged, and  made  available  to  the  personnel 
in  all  these  fields?  How  can  it  be 
taught?  To  whom  should  it  be  taught? 
By  whom? 

These  questions  recently  were  posed  to 
a  group  of  administrators,  welfare  leaders, 
and  educators  at  the  Institute  on  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Security  conducted  in 
Washington  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  social  security  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

After  ten  days  of  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion, members  of  the  institute  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  results.  While  some 
of  the  questions  required  more  detailed 
analysis  than  others,  the  outcome  was  a 
general  agreement  that  much  can  and 
should  be  done  to  develop  methods  of 
education  in  the  administration  of  social 
security  for  all  persons  working  in  all 
phases  of  the  program. 

The  sessions  had  been  planned  by  Mr. 
de  Schweinitz  with  the  help  of  a  special 
committee  set  up  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  to  explore  the  values 
of  education  in  social  security.  In  at- 
tendance were  some  twenty  participants. 
with  upwards  of  a  half  dozen  observers 
present  at  various  sessions.  Discussion 
leaders  were  largely  staff  members  of 
government  offices,  including  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Among  the  institute  members 
were  four  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion administrators,  three  state  social  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  administrators. 
one  foreign  governmental  official,  sc\cn 
federal  staff  members,  the  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  the  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  and  a 
professor  of  political  science. 

Subject  Matter 

In  planning  the  institute,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  greatest  values  lay  in  con- 
fining scheduled  subject  matter  almost  ex- 
clusively to  substantive  material,  as  the 
inevitable  administrative  implications  of 
some  of  it  would  automatically  bring  ad- 
ministration into  the  discussion. 

The  institute  opened,  therefore,  with 
a  review  of  the  hazards  of  unemployment, 


accidents,  and  other  contingencies  in  pres- 
ent day  life  giving  rise  to  the  need  for 
"security."  Then  came  a  summary  of 
the  broad  historical  background  of  the 
social  security  movement  and  a  survey 
of  the  present  status  of  social  insurance 
and  social  assistance  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  peculiar  problems  involved 
in  developing  provisions  for  public  health 
and  medical  care  were  presented  by  ex- 
perts in  that  field.  There  followed 
naturally  a  discussion  of  the  special  role 
of  social  work  in  the  administration  of 
the  various  types  of  insurance  and  as- 
sistance programs.  Data  regarding  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  problems  involved 
in  maintaining  living  standards  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  practical  objectives  of  the 
entire  program. 

Following  these  basic  considerations, 
the  institute  moved  on  to  certain  general 
organizational  and  administrative  issues 
which  cut  across  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  included  a  consideration  of 
over-all  costs  and  methods  of  financing; 
the  issues  involved  in  functional  as  against 
group  organization  in  government ;  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions  and  relationships; 
and  a  variety  of  other  problems  under  the 
heading,  "Debated  Issues  in  Social 
Security."  Appropriately,  the  final  two 
days  of  the  institute  were  given  over  to 
prospects  and  plans  for  maintaining  full 
employment. 

Future  Plans 

Out  of  the  institute  came  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  education  in 
social  security  is  to  equip  for  more  effec- 
tive performance  two  groups  of  persons: 
those  who,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
will  take  leadership  or  exert  influence  in 
the  shaping  of  our  social  security  policies 
and  programs;  and  those  who  at  various 
levels  administer  the  day-by-day  activities 
of  the  agencies  set  up  to  execute  our  pres- 
ent social  security  programs.  While 
courses  of  study  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  suggested  as  a  means  of 
training  future  personnel,  the  immediate 
problem  seemed  to  be  to  make  education 
available  to  present  day  administrative 
staffs. 

This  latter  purpose,  the  institute  mem- 
bers felt,  could  he  served  by  similar  insti- 
tutes conducted  at  various  points  through- 
out the  country.  The  sponsor  could  draw 
together  local  or  regional  personnel  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 


real  contribution  to  the  institute  agenda. 
It  was  recogni/ed  that  in  planning 
these  regional  institutes,  levels  of  subject 
matter  would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
type  of  administrative  personnel  to  be  in- 
cluded; and  that  the  tendency  for  ad- 
ministrative matters  to  crowd  out  content 
and  background  would  need  to  be  resisted, 
so  that  the  focus  might  remain  on  the 
background  and  tactual  understanding  of 
historical  trends,  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, the  experience  of  other  nations, 
and  the  basic  objectives  and  fundamental 
role  of  social  security  programs  in  our 
society. 

Teaching  Materials 

Administrative  matters  in  the  cur- 
riculum, of  course,  should  not  be  com- 
pletely overlooked.  But  such  subjects  as 
budgeting,  personnel,  property  control, 
and  administrative  management  probably 
should  not  be  specifically  included.  In- 
stead, the  curriculum  might  cover  issues 
of  administration  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  social  security  legislation,  along  with 
the  substantive  materials.  The  exact  bal- 
ance of  substantive  and  administrative 
content  in  the  agenda  of  a  specific  institute 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual circumstances. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  institute,  all 
those  in  attendance  were  well  aware  that 
the  subject  matter  of  education  in  social 
security  still  needs  description,  delimita- 
tion and  development  of  teaching  ma- 
terials. These  material  needs  can  be  met 
if  they  become  somebody's  responsibility, 
or  if  persons  whose  duties  are  either  in 
the  fields  of  education  or  administration 
find  stimulus  for  working  out  such  ma- 
terials and  putting  them,  or  seeing  them 
put,  to  use. 

There  is  a  body  of  "social  security" 
knowledge,  of  common  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  our  present  programs  of 
public  assistance,  unemployment  insurance, 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  the 
areas  of  basic  economic  insecurity  not  now 
covered.  It  can  be  developed  into  teach- 
able form,  and  it  can  be  taught,  both  to 
those  who  may  seek  it  in  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  to  those  whose  daily  concern 
is  with  the  execution  of  some  aspect  of 
our  present  program.  To  do  so  would 
contribute  to  the  broader  understanding 
of  future  molders  of  public  policy,  and 
would  foster  informed  and  hence  more 
effective  execution  of  present  programs. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Aftermath  of  Famine 


ERIC  JOHNSON,  director  of  the  Far  Eastern  division,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  tells  of  American  attempts  to  salvage 
some  of  the  human  wreckage  left  by  last  year's  tragedy  in  India. 


People  are  no  longer  dying  by 
tin-  thousands  in  India.  But  for  each  one 
who  did  die  there  are  twenty  who  are 
today  disease  ridden,  devitalized,  easy 
prey  for  epidemics.  All  too  often  one 
sees  children  with  spindly  arms  and  legs, 
>kin  eruptions,  open  sores  and  grossly  dis- 
tended stomachs  resulting  from  starvation 
and  disease. 

So  far,  American  aid  to  India  has  been 
small  in  relation  to  the  need.  Yet  its  sig- 
nificance is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
cost.  Since  relief  channels  were  opened 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee in  May,  1944,  40,000,000  multi- 
vitamin  tablets — magic  "little  black  pills" 
—have  been  systematically  distributed 
through  local  committees.  Sulfa,  atabrine, 
and  other  drugs;  evaporated  milk,  essen- 
tial supplies  for  rehabilitation,  have  spear- 
headed efforts  towards  recovery.  Small 
loans  are  helping  fishermen,  cane  workers, 
carpenters  and  weavers,  buy  nets,  boats, 
cane,  tools,  and  thread. 

Disaster 

The  famine  claimed  more  than  1,500,- 
000  lives  in  about  six  months'  time — ap- 
proximately fifteen  times  the  total  United 
States  war-caused  deaths  to  date.  It  was 
largely  caused  by  a  combination  of  war 
circumstances.  Rice  imports  to  India  from 
Burma  and  Indo-China  were  cut  off  be- 
cause of  Japanese  occupation  of  those 
countries.  India's  transportation  system, 
always  inadequate,  was  virtually  monopo- 
lized by  the  military.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult was  that  movement  of  desperately 
needed  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
stricken  areas  was  curtailed  and  some- 
times stopped.  In  one  area,  East  Bengal, 
where  the  network  of  the  Ganges  River 
makes  life  virtually  amphibious,  the  peo- 
ple were  without  boats  because,  as  a  mili- 
tary measure,  the  government  requisi- 
tioned them  early  in  the  war  when  a 
Japanese  invasion  seemed  imminent.  Thus, 
the  people  were  also  deprived  of  fish. 

Food  prices,  stimulated  by  purchases  by. 
the  military,  skyrocketed  from  three  to 
seven  times  prewar  levels.  They  are  still 
very  high.  Wages  have  lagged,  and  an 
Indian  laborer  who  earns  from  eight  to 
twenty  cents  a  day,  can  afford  only  rice 
or  other  foods  deficient  in  vitamins.  Meat, 
fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  beyond  his 
purse.  Thousands  of  war  refugees  who 
fled  from  Burma  and  other  countries  set- 
tled in  Bengal  and  neighboring  areas, 


bringing  new  diseases  and  imposing  an 
additional  strain  on  meager  food  supplies. 
India  can  indeed  be  called  a  war  casualty. 

Relief  for  Sufferers 

Today,  however,  American  relief  effort, 
though  insufficient,  is  getting  to  India 
many  vital  drugs  and  supplies  which  at 
the  present  time  cannot  be  secured  else- 
where in  the  world.  The  program  has 
introduced  vitamin  tablets  to  the  under- 
nourished famine  survivors  in  India  whose 
inadequate  diet,  principally  of  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes,  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  regain  their  vigor  and  resistance 
to  disease.  It  has  also  shipped  millions 
of  sulfa  drugs  that  have  saved  thousands 
of  lives.  A  milk  distribution  program  for 
undernourished  children,  set  up  by  Quaker 
workers  through  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
is  now  being  supplied  by  the  government. 
Large  quantities  of  atabrine  have  been 
provided  to  combat  the  widespread  ma- 
laria. All  supplies  are  bought  in  the 
United  States,  and  shipped  at  Indian  gov- 
ernment expense. 

As  the  need  for  emergency  feeding  and 
special  drug  distributions  has  decreased 
in  recent  months,  American  relief  work- 
ers have  been  able  to  spend  more  effort 
on  other  rehabilitation  projects.  Many 
destitute  persons,  especially  widows  and 
children,  are  being  taught  weaving,  spin- 
ning, basket-making,  and  other  skills  to 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  in  the 
future.  Fishermen  are  being  helped  to 
build  new  boats. 

The  program  was  initiated  in  January 
1944,  when  the  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board  invited  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  to  organize 
American  relief  services  for  India.  James 
Vail,  the  director  of  the  committee's  for- 
eign relief  section,  was  sent  immediately 
to  study  the  situation  at  first  hand.  He 
held  conversations  with  all  major  leaders 
in  India,  and  worked  out  plans  to  which 
all  agreed.  Quaker  staff  members  went 
to  work.  Through  initial  emergency  ap- 
propriations the  National  War  Fund  made 
funds  available  to  finance  the  program. 

Recently,  however,  the  fund  decided 
that  inasmuch  as  India  was  not  a  war 
liberated  country,  continued  support 
would  fall  outside  the  purposes  for  which 
its  funds  were  raised.  The  President's 
War  Relief  Control  Board  then  endorsed 
a  special  fund-raising  effort,  which  is 


now  being  conducted  under  the  auspice-. 
of  American  Relief  for  India,  Inc.  As  a 
part  of  a  national  campaign,  War  Funds 
and  Community  Chests  are  being  asked  to 
contribute,  and  many  have  already  done 
so.  The  $1,200,000  which  it  seeks  for 
1945  will  continue  to  be  distributed  in 
India  through  the  Quaker  society. 

Ways  and  Means 

The  American  relief  activities  have 
been  set  up  in  India  so  that  local  au- 
thorities will  be  able  to  take  over  the 
program  as  quickly  as  possible  and  make 
certain  features  of  it  permanent. 

The  American  staff  has  made  itself  the 
"funnel"  through  which  supplies  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  are  routed 
to  almost  300  domestic  relief  organiza- 
tions in  India  which  handle  the  actual 
distribution  through  4,500  outlets. 

Among  the  Indian  domestic  agencies 
engaged  in  this  work  are  the  Christian 
missions  of  all  denominations,  the  Indian 
Red  Cross,  the  provincial  governments, 
the  Ramakrishna  mission,  the  Moslem 
League  and  all  other  important  Indian  re- 
lief organizations.  The  local  agencies  are 
given  careful  instructions  and  are  required 
to  follow  policies  set  by  the  Friends,  so 
as  to  assure  distribution  without  prejudice 
as  to  creed,  or  caste,  race  or  politics — an 
innovation  in  India.  Their  work  is  sub- 
ject to  inspection  that  will  assure  the 
Friends'  staff  that  the  distribution  job  is 
done  efficiently.  The  program  is  supported 
by  all  political  groups  in  India. 

American  Responsibility 

Though  India  has  made  and  is  making 
a  vital  contribution  toward  winning  the 
war,  her  people  have  actually  received 
relatively  little  assistance  from  this  coun- 
try in  comparison  to  what  we  do  for  other 
nations.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  well-fed 
and  well-housed  American  troops,  in  the 
midst  of  India's  suffering,  has  tended  to 
create  misunderstanding  and  ill  will  for 
the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  India  probably  will  have 
an  increased  share  in  shaping  her  own 
future.  Her  friendship  will  be  as  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  as  it  is  now. 
For  the  American  people  to  send  aid  to 
the  suffering  people  of  India  now  has  a 
part  in  creating  good  will.  But  whether 
or  not  it  results  in  benefits  to  our  own 
country,  it  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
our  humanitarian  traditions. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  New  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill 


On  May  24  identical  bills  were  in- 
troduced into  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  Known 
as  the  new  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill 
the  measure  is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York  and 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana,  and 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell  of  Michi- 
gan. A  revised  version  of  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bills  of  1943  and  1944,  it 
provides  the  specific  proposals  necessary  to 
meet  with  the  more  general  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  Board  for  a 
comprehensive  health  and  security  pro- 
gram for  the  nation.  (See  page  169.)  As 
space  prohibits  the  enumeration  here  of 
all  the  details,  we  can  only  provide  a 
summary. 

Health  and  Medical  Care 

The  most  widely  publicized  health 
features  of  the  bill  are  those  providing 
insurance  for  medical  care.  Benefits  in- 
clude payment  of:  a  general  practitioner 
for  all  necessary  services  at  his  office,  in 
a  hospital,  or  in  the  patient's  home ;  medi- 
cal specialists  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; hospital  costs  up  to  sixty  days  a 
year,  later  to  be  extended  to  120  days  if 
the  insurance  fund  can  afford  it;  labora- 
tory, X-ray,  physiotherapy,  and  other  spe- 
cial services;  nursing  care  in  the  home; 
dental  care. 

Administrative  and  financial  arrange- 
ments between  physicians  and  other  spe- 
cialists may  be  on  the  basis  of  fees  for 
service,  part  time,  or  full  time  salary, 
or  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  patient  re- 
tains the  right  to  select  his  own  doctor 
or  specialist,  but  the  physician  would  re- 
ceive payment  from  the  health  insurance 
administration. 

Other  health  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  expand  basic  public  health  and  hos- 
pital facilities.  In  respect  to  hospital  care 
an  initial  $5,000,000  is  appropriated  for 
use  by  states  for  surveys  of  hospital  needs. 
In  addition.  $50,000,000  is  available  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  act  on  a  grant- 
in-aid  basis  to  states,  local  governments 
and  non-profit  cooperatives  for  hospital 
construction  and  expansion.  Grants  arc 
to  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale  according 
to  the  state's  financial  resources. 

The  present  measure  authorizes  the 
use  of  federal  funds  to  aid  local  public 
health  services  with  increased  grants  and 
improvements  in  administrative  formulas. 
This  also  applies  to  the  maternity  and 


child  health,  crippled  children  and  child 
welfare  programs  administered  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

The  Insurances 

The  bill  (S.1050)  proposes  the 
development  of  a  single,  integrated  social 
insurance  administration  under  the  Social 
Security  Board,  to  manage  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  temporary 
disability  insurance,  and  retirement,  sur- 
vivors and  extended  disability  insurance. 
For  each  covered  worker,  there  would  be 
a  single  contribution  to  a  National  Social 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  amounting  to  8 
percent  of  his  wage  (up  to  $3,600  a  year) 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  worker,  half  by 
the  employer,  with  a  government  con- 
tribution authorized  when  necessary. 

The  bill  would  extend  insurance  cover- 
age to  about  15,000,000  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  seamen,  employes  of 
non-profit  organizations,  and  the  self- 
employed. 

Under  the  proposed  scheme,  the  present 
federal-state  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  would  be  federalized,  with 
benefits  for  unemployed  or  temporarily 
disabled  workers  ranging  from  $5  to  $30 
a  week.  Benefits  would  be  paid  for 
twenty-six  weeks  in  one  year,  and  the 
duration  might  be  extended  to  fifty-two 
weeks  if  funds  permitted.  The  amount 
of  benefits  would  be  determined  not  only 
by  the  worker's  annual  wage,  as  at  pres- 
ent, but  also  by  the  number  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

Looking  to  the  better  organization  of 
the  peacetime  labor  market,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  federal  opera- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Services. 
Prior  to  January  1,  1942,  the  USES  con- 
sisted of  forty-eight  separate  state  services, 
financed  by  federal  grants  to  the  states. 

The  changes  suggested  for  retirement, 
survivors,  and  total  disability  insurance 
would  afford  more  generous  benefits,  par- 
ticularly for  low-wage  workers.  The  re- 
tirement age  for  women  would  be  lowered 
to  60,  that  for  men  remaining  at  65. 
Minimum  benefits  would  be  increased 
from  $10  to  $20  a  month,  maximum  from 
$85  to  $120.  Total  benefits  paid  the 
family  of  any  covered  worker  could  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  his  previous  aver- 
age monthly  wage. 

The  bill  seeks  to  preserve  insurance 
rights  of  workers  who  left  covered  em- 
ployment to  enter  the  armed  forces,  and 


to  give  immediate  protection  to  younger 
people  who  would  have  gone  to  work  had 
they  not  put  on  uniform.  The  proposal 
is  for  a  wage  credit  of  $160  for  each 
month  of  military  service. 

Public  Assistance 

All  the  public  assistance  reforms 
long  proposed  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  are  included  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill.  If  adopted,  this  section 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  filling  the  gaps 
in  our  programs  for  needy  persons  and 
in  spreading  aid  more  equitably  among 
them.  Looking  toward  this  last  goal  are 
provisions  eliminating  the  present  rigid 
categorical  system  of  aid ;  doing  away 
with  citizenship  or  residence  requirements; 
providing  for  greater  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  poorer  states;  requiring  as- 
sistance funds  to  be  distributed  equitably 
within  the  states. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  is  its  flexibility.  Through  its  provision 
authorizing  aid  to  any  aged  person,  de- 
pendent child,  blind  person  or  "other 
needy  individual,"  the  bill  leaves  up  to  the 
states  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
drop  the  categorical  system  altogether  in 
favor  of  an  integrated  program  or  whether 
to  add  a  fourth  category  of  "general  re- 
lief." It  does  insist  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  that  within  each  locality  one 
agency  administer  all  the  programs. 

In  addition  to  reimbursement  for  money 
payments  to  individuals,  under  Section  6 
the  states  would  receive  reimbursement 
for  medical  services  provided  to  needy 
individuals  through  an  approved  state 
plan ;  payments  for  the  care  of  children 
in  foster  homes;  and  services  to  help  re- 
store dependent  persons  to  self-support. 

Probably  the  most  daring  proposal  in 
Section  6  (in  light  of  the  opposition  it  is 
likely  to  arouse)  is  the  sweeping  elimina- 
tion of  local  settlement,  state  residence 
and  citizenship  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  assistance.  As  the  bill  is  now  written, 
such  requirements  must  be  written  off 
the  statute  books  of  every  state  seeking 
federal  reimbursement  for  aid  rendered. 

The  long  talked-of  variable  grants  to 
the  states,  in  becoming  a  reality  under 
the  bill,  would  range  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent  of  the  money  expended,  de- 
pending upon  the  state's  per  capita  in- 
come. The  states  on  their  part  are  ex- 
pected to  apply  similar  systems  for  dis- 
tributing aid  among  their  localities. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  ONLY  RE- 
quest  for  increased  funds,  an  additional 
$15,000,000  for  grants  to  states  for  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
funds  for  the  Social  Security  Board  were, 
in  fact,  cut  to  the  minimum  needed  to 
carry  on  present  activities  with  no  allow- 
ance for  increased  responsibilities  due  to 
the  war  and  end  of  the  war.  The  original 
budget  estimate  of  $416,000,000  for  the 
above  items  was  all  that  received  the  com- 
mittee's approval. 

•*••»••*• 

RANKIN  OF  MISSISSIPPI  is  BACK 
of  the  latest  veteran's  bonus  drive,  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  which  would  give  $20  a  week  for 
a  year  to  any  member  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices who  had  served  90  days  or  more 
since  September  16,  1940. 

On  the  basis  of  $1,040  each  for  the 
more  than  ten  million  men  and  women 
who  would  be  eligible  for  the  handout, 
the  total  cost  of  the  Rankin  amendment 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11,- 
000,000,000.  The  $20  a  week  woulc1  be 
in  addition  to  mustering-out  pay  and 
other  benefits. 

The  little  Mississippian  is  rarin'  to  go 
on  his  amendment  and  unless  headed  off, 
he  may  get  it  through.  If  not  this  Con- 
gress then  the  next  or  the  next.  In  any 
event,  at  this  point,  it  is  the  Rankin 
amendment  spelled  in  "caps"  and  it  is 
expected  to  put  a  stop  to  some  of  the 
unpleasant  publicity  its  sponsor  has  gained 
through  his  manhandling  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  veterans'  hospital  facilities. 


THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  Ap- 
propriations picked  a  most  inauspicious 
time  to  eliminate  a  social  agency  such  as 
Community  War  Services.  The  pinch- 
penny  gesture  will  be  reflected  disas- 
trously in  the  fight  on  venereal  disease, 
which  threatens  to  be  a  major  postwar 
problem.  Moral  let-downs  always  follow 
great  wars  and  never  before  have  so  many 
young  men  been  away  so  long  from 
normal  life.  Already  VD  rates,  after  an 
encouraging  drop  under  wartime  controls, 
are  showing  an  ominous  upward  turn 
these  days. 

Yet  the  House  committee  decides  this 
is  the  time  to  drop  the  one  agency  which 
recognizes  VD  as  a  social  rather  than 
solely  a  police  or  a  health  problem. 


Not  only  did  the  committee  fail  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  carry  on  CWS,  but  it 
recommended  specifically  that  the  agency 
be  killed  off  after  July  1,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  No  funds  were  provided  even 
for  liquidation. 

Efforts  will  be  made  in  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  program  with  uncertain  pros- 
pects at  this  time. 

•*••«••»• 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  DID  VERY 
well  in  one  of  his  first  big  tests,  as  the 
liberals  saw  it — the  re-nomination  of 
David  E.  Lilienthal  as  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  new 
President  is  given  credit,  too,  for  putting 
the  lid  on  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee, 
heretofore  one  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  most 
vigorous  opponents.  Senator  McKellar 
can  hardly  be  called  friendly  to  the  TVA 
head  even  now,  but  he  has  been  less  vocal 
in  his  dislike. 

-*••»••*• 

UNDER  THE  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
there  have  been  approximately  6,370  home 
loans  approved  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

•»•       4-       4- 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Ickes,  who  is  also  head  of  the  War  Re- 
location Authority,  is  denouncing  a  series 
of  recent  attacks  against  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  as  "planned  terrorism 
by  hoodlums." 

4-     *•     •»• 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Education  and  Labor  has  approved  a  Fair 
Employment  Practice  bill  which  now  goes 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote.  Frankly, 
its  chances  are  not  good.  The  committee 
vote  was  12  to  5  but  a  number  of  senators 
already  have  expressed  themselves  as 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  measure. 

The  Chavez  bill  got  the  committee's 
endorsement.  Recently,  Senator  Pepper 
had  been  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise 
between  this  bill  and  the  objections  of 
a  number  of  his  colleagues.  He  failed, 
and  the  Chavez  bill  went  through. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Rules  commit- 
tee on  June  12  denied  the  Norton  bill 
"executive  clearance"  by  a  six-to-six  vote. 
Mrs.  Norton  has  filed  a  petition  to  bring 
it  to  the  floor  over  the  committee's  head 
and  has,  to  date,  125  signatures.  It  will 
take  218  to  secure  action. 
•*••»•  -f 

A  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization has  been  assigned  to  the  job  of 
reviewing  this  entire  question  with  a  view 
to  introducing  clarifying  legislation. 


There  are,  in  fact,  six  subcommittees  at 
work  on  the  task,  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion and  deportation;  naturalization  and 
citizenship ;  prisoners  of  war ;  Japanese  in 
War  Relocation  camps;  enemy  aliens; 
and  refugees. 

It  has  been  some  twenty  years  since  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  was 
made  by  the  House  committee,  and  each 
year  literally  hundreds  of  bills  are  intro- 
duced pertaining  to  one  or  several  of  the 
areas  of  the  committee's  field.  It  is  high 
time,  according  to  Chairman  Samuel 
Dickstein,  that  the  committee  reviewed 
the  whole  question. 


STABILIZATION  DIRECTOR  WIL- 
liam  H.  Davis  is  not  pinning  his  hopes  for 
postwar  production  and  employment  on 
rosy  dreams  of  new  industries — plastics, 
aircraft,  television,  and  the  like. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  have  full 
production  and  full  employment,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davis,  the  whole  standard  of 
living  must  be  raised  by  at  least  30  to  40 
percent.  Our  only  real  hope,  he  says,  lies 
in  those  three  big  items  that  are  basic  to 
any  standard  of  living — food,  clothing 
and  housing.  Increase  the  consumption 
of  these  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
living  in  the  USA  and  we  need  not  worry 
about  "deflation." 

Mr.  Davis  is  equally  discouraging  about 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  nation's 
long  dammed  up  need  for  consumer's  dur- 
able goods  into  the  basis  for  the  new 
prosperity.  In  1941,  a  big  year,  the  total 
production  of  these  items  only  amounted 
to  about  $5,000,000,000—3  help,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  enough. 

As  Mr.  Davis  sees  it,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  practicability  of  his  scheme. 
We  did  it  in  the  war,  he  says,  and  there 
is  nothing  starry-eyed  about  assuming  we 
can  do  it  in  peace,  provided  everyone 
pitches  in  and  not  too  many  monkey 
wrenches  are  thrown  into  the  works. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
ment  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and,  with 
both  major  parties  committed  to  its  pas- 
sage, seems  to  have  a  more  than  even 
chance  of  getting  through  this  Congress. 
Proponents  of  the  resolution  are  highly 
elated. 
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Among  the  States 


For  the  first  time  since  early  de- 
piosion  days,  this  year  public  assistance 
\v.is  not  a  major  controversy  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature.  However,  a  few 
changes  in  the  laws  were  made,  the 
most  revolutionary  being  abrogation  of 
settlement  requirements  for  all  persons 
coming  from  states  which  grant  assistance 
regardless  of  period  of  residence.  Though 
such  a  law  at  present  would  only  affect 
former  residents  of  Rhode  Island  (since 
that  is  now  the  only  state  without  settle- 
ment laws)  it  prepares  Pennsylvania  to 
accept  responsibility  for  migrants  and 
other  non-settled  persons  when  and  as 
other  states  do  so.  Other  changes  in  as- 
sistance provisions  eliminate  grandparents 
and  children  from  liability  for  support 
of  indigent  persons;  and  raise  blind 
pensions  (which  in  Pennsylvania  are 
based  on  blindness  rather  than  need  and 
so  are  not  subject  to  federal  reimburse- 
ment) from  $30  to  $40  a  month. 

The  legislature  also  adopted  a  new 
penal  program,  based  on  recommendations 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor a  year  ago.  This  involves  the 
abandonment  of  two  run-down  state 
penitentiaries;  the  erection  of  a  new  maxi- 
mum security  prison ;  and  two  new  insti- 
tutions for  young  offenders,  one  for  de- 
fective delinquents  and  the  other  an  in- 
dustrial school;  the  setting  up  of  two 
additional  state  training  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  classification  and  diagnostic 
center.  The  legislature  also  envisaged  the 
strengthening  of  the  state's  institutional 
program  for  the  mentally  ill  through  an 
act  authorizing  the  state  department  of 
public  welfare  to  establish  additional 
mental  hospitals  or  to  relocate  present 
ones. 

Two  measures  relating  to  school  medi- 
cal examinations  resulted  from  recommen- 
dations of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Kdiication.  established  in  1943.  These  re- 
quire school  districts  to  set  up  advisory 
health  councils  to  study  health  needs,  to 
assist  in  organizing  follow-up  programs, 
and  to  arrange  for  medical  examinations 
for  every  school  child  every  two  years. 

Other  new  health  legislation  includes 
several  appropriations:  $  I  IK ),(!()( I  for  can- 
cer research;  $100,000  for  nutrition  re- 
search and  demonstration  work;  $120,000 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  rheu- 
matic fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

Several  bills,  formulated  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  with  a  view 


to  the  reorganization  of  various  state  ser- 
vices, failed  of  passage.  They  will  be 
(•(introduced  in  1947. 

For  Migrants 

Important  steps  toward  meeting 
the  long-standing  and  complex  problems 
of  migrant  workers  were  taken  by  New 
Jersey's  legislature  before  its  adjourn- 
ment in  late  May.  Through  the  creation 
of  a  division  of  migrant  labor  in  the  state 
Department  of  Labor,  the  lawmakers  for 
the  first  time  definitely  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  workers  on  the  state.  The  new  divi- 
sion consists  of  a  board  and  a  deputy 
commissioner. 

Other  New  Jersey  legislation  includes 
a  "little  FEPC"  act  forbidding  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  in  employment  ; 
an  amendment  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation provisions  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  $18  to  $22,  the  dura- 
tion of  benefits  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-six  weeks,  and  coverage  to  em- 
ployers of  four  or  more  persons ;  measures 
to  aid  in  venereal  disease  control,  provid- 
ing for  quarantine,  when  necessary,  and 
for  compulsory  examination  of  migrant 
laborers  and  of  others  under  court  order. 

Long  Session 

The  1945  Oregon  legislative  as- 
sembly adjourned,  after  the  longest  ses- 
sion in  history,  with  considerable  social 
legislation  to  its  credit.  Under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  old  age  assistance  law  remov- 
ing the  $40  ceiling  on  grants,  the  county 
public  welfare  commissions  will  now  be 
permitted  to  budget  for  needs  over  $40, 
in  addition  to  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital care. 

Another  measure,  sponsored  by  the 
Oregon  State  Employes  Association  and 
endorsed  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  establishes  a  statewide  civil  ser- 
vice system.  Because  of  the  numbers  of 
employes  in  the  armed  forces,  only  those 
persons  employed  by  the  state  prior  to 
I 'HI  are  ''blanketed-in."  Emergency,  war- 
time appointees  will  be  required  to  pass 
competitive  examinations.  A  retirement 
s\stem  for  state  employes  was  also  set  up. 
It  is  designated  to  cover  all  school  systems 
in  the  state  except  Portland,  which  al- 
ready has  its  own  retirement  system. 
County  and  city  governments  may  elect 
to  come  within  the  system. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session,  a 
measure  was  passed  to  be  submitted  to 


the  voters  at  a  special  election  this  month. 
It  levies  $5,000,000  a  year  for  the  next 
two  years  for  construction  of  buildings 
for  the  state  institutions  and  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education.  Of  this 
sum,  $750,000  is  contemplated  for  a  gen- 
eral hospital  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  which 
will  include  beds  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  suffering  from  "nervous 
and  mental  disturbances." 

Unemployment  compensation  bills  were 
numerous.  The  waiting  period  is  short- 
ened ;  weekly  benefits  increased  ;  number  of 
weeks  covered  by  compensation  extended. 

Not  Discouraged 

"We  are  not  entirely  happy  about 
the  results,  but  neither  are  we  particularly 
discouraged,"  says  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Vermont  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
in  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  re- 
cently adjourned  Vermont  legislature. 
Some  of  the  session's  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  were:  raising 
the  eligibility  age  limit  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
for  children  who  are  still  in  school;  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  public  welfare;  and 
provision  of  a  short  form  birth  certificate 
to  protect  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  measure  increasing 
the  maximum  of  old  age  assistance  grants 
to  $40  for  a  single  person  and  $60  for  a 
couple,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  a  cut 
in  the  requested  OAA  appropriation. 

Hoosier  Moves 

Twenty-one  bills  dealing  directly 
or  indirectly  with  public  welfare  were 
passed  by  the  1945  Indiana  legislature. 
Among  them  was  an  "omnibus  bill" 
amending  various  sections  of  the  state 
welfare  act.  Its  most  drastic  change 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  state 
welfare  commissioner  by  the  governor  in- 
stead of  by  the  state  board  of  welfare. 
Under  the  governor  are  to  be  three 
regional  welfare  administrators  chosen  by 
the  director  from  the  merit  lists. 

Other  new  legislation  recreates  county 
welfare  boards  of  five  members  each,  to 
be  appointed  by  circuit  or  juvenile  court 
judges;  creates  a  five-member  state  wel- 
fare board  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor ;  abolishes  the  state  parole  review 
board ;  establishes  a  board  of  industrial 
aid  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind ;  transfers  the  responsibility  of  li- 
censing nursing  homes  for  the  aged  from 
the  state  health  department  to  the  welfare 
department;  empowers  the  state  welfare 
department  to  license  boarding  homes  for 
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children,  day  nurseries,  child  caring  insti- 
tutions and  child  placing  agencies. 

Numerous  public  health  laws  were 
passed  before  the  legislature  adjourned, 
among  them  a  measure  providing  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  state  board  of  health 
and  strengthening  its  powers.  Other 
health  measures  were  laws  requiring  the 
state  board  of  health  to  make  a  survey 
of  hospitals  and  health  facilities  in  the 
state  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the  need 
of  extension  of  such  services;  providing 
for  the  licensing  of  all  hospitals  wherein 
medical  or  surgical  services  are  given; 
raising  the  salaries  of  part  time  city  and 
county  health  offices. 


Education 


A  warning  that  a  number  of  fly- 
by-night  schools  and  fake  "colleges"  are 
springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  exploit  returned  servicemen  who 
desire  to  continue  their  education  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  issued 
by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown,  educational 
consultant  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  These  "gyp"  institutions  are 
interested  not  at  all  in  the  ambitions  of 
the  veterans,  he  states,  but  only  in  the 
$500  annual  tuition  fees  for  which  re- 
turned servicemen  are  eligible  under  the 
legislation  designed  to  help  them  carry- 
out  the  plans  interrupted  by  their  war 
service. 

Under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  each  state 
may  certify  to  the  administering  agency, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  institu- 
tions that  are  qualified  to  give  standard 
instruction  in  the  various  educational 
fields.  Dr.  Brown  charges  that  only  a 
few  of  the  state  agencies  authorized  by- 
law to  approve  schools  offering  instruc- 
tion to  veterans  have  taken  their  responsi- 
bilities seriously,  and  almost  none  have 
provided  funds  or  personnel  to  inspect  the 
institutions  prior  to  approval. 

Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, writing  in  The  Nation's  Schools  de- 
clared that  any  state  that  fails  to  protect 
returned  servicemen  against  being  "gyp- 
ped" in  their  education  is  open  to  severe 
criticism.  He  added,  "this  is  a  good  time 
to  rid  the  states  of  those  higher  institu- 
tions that  defraud  students  by  granting 
credits,  certificates,  and  degrees  having 
little  or  no  value." 

Areas  of  Conflict 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  adult 
education  in  the  present  and  postwar 
periods  will  be  that  of  helping  to  achieve 
"smooth  adjustment  in  areas  of  conflict," 
according  to  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of 


Adult  Education.  In  his  annual  report 
for  1944-45,  issued  early  this  month,  he 
states  that  "no  solution  to  the  issues  in 
these  areas,  either  full  or  partial,  is  pos- 
sible without  recourse  to  education,  and 
particularly  to  adult  education."  Among 
the  problems  around  which  he  considers 
future  areas  of  conflict,  and  hence  the 
special  need  for  adult  education,  will  cen- 
ter, he  lists:  labor-management  relation- 
ships, unemployment,  veteran  adjustment, 
compulsory  military  service,  public  pro- 
visions for  health,  interoultural  relations, 
racial  tension. 

Truancy  and  Boredom 

,  A  study  of  15,726  truancy  cases 
in  New  York  City's  public  schools  re- 
veals that  "dissatisfaction"  with  their 
courses  is  a  major  cause  of  absence.  The 
majority  of  the  absences  occurred  in  the 
fifteen-  and  sixteen-year  age  group,  with 
63  percent  lasting  for  15  days  or  less, 
37  percent  for  16  days  or  longer.  The 
chief  reason  given  for  absence  was  illness. 
But  29  percent  of  the  boys  in  the  aca- 
demic high  schools  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  so  dissatisfied  with  their  school 
courses  as  to  turn  truant  for  that  reason. 
Lack  of  interest  may  have  contributed  to 
the  further  finding  that'  33  percent  of 
the  boy  absentees  and  25  percent  of  the 
girls  were  failing  in  their  school  work. 
Walter  E.  O'Leary,  director  of  at- 
tendance, under  whose  direction  the  study- 
was  made,  commented,  "It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  note  that  12,015  parents  [of  the 
truants  studied]  reported  that  they  had 
control  of  their  children,  and  13,232 
parents  knew  of  their  children's  absences." 


These  two  idle  youngsters  arc  from 
"Kids  in  Trouble,"  the  first  of  a  series  of 
publications  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Buffalo,  analyzing  social  prob- 
lems in  Buffalo  and  Erie  County.  The 
pamphlet  attempts  to  present  the  "facts 
on  youthful  misbehavior,"  as  available 
from  the  court,  the  police,  the  school,  and 
the  social  agency.  It  outlines  present  pre- 
ventive forces,  and  suggests  measures  for 
the  future.  Price  25  cents,  from  the  council, 
Genesee  Building. 


Of  the  15,726  truants,  81  percent  "come 
from  normal  homes  with  respect  to 
marital  status  of  their  parents." 

In  Print 

An  annotated  list  of  107  titles 
(books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies)  on 
"Intercultural  Education  for  School  and 
Community"  has  been  assembled  and 
printed  by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural 
Education,  119  West  57  Street,  New 
York  19.  ...  The  American  Council,  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  1  East  54 
Street,  New  York  22,  publishes  "Tell  the 
People — Mass  Education  in  China,"  by 
Pearl  S.  Buck.  The  pamphlet,  priced  at 
25  cents,  tells  the  story  of  James  Yen's 
campaign  to  reduce  illiteracy,  and  to  en- 
courage school  and  community  to  work 
together.  .  .  .  The  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  pub- 
lishes "Education  on  the  Air,"  the 
fifteenth  yearbook  of  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio.  It  includes  a  section 
on  television.  Price,  $3. 

Employment 

Three  states  have  followed  the 
lead  of  New  York  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion designed  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  three  states 
are  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Utah.  The 
New  Jersey  law  is  similar  in  most  re- 
spects to  the  Ives-Quinn  bill  which  be- 
came law  in  New  York  in  March  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  March,  page  50). 

The  Indiana  law  declares  that  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  employment  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin  is  a  right.  It  authorizes 
the  commissioner  of  labor  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  recommend  to  the  legis- 
lature proposals  for  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate injustice  of  this  sort. 

Under  the  Utah  law,  a  three-man 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate all  forms  of  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  in  the  state.  It  is 
directed  to  study  the  need  for  anti-dis- 
crimination laws,  and  the  type  of  measure- 
that  should  be  enacted. 

The  Social  Service  Employes  Union 
is  urging  all  social  service  and  non-profit 
agencies  to  comply  voluntarily  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ives-Quinn  law  in  New 
York  State.  The  measure  exempts  "fra- 
ternal, charitable,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious organizations"  from  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  its  requirements. 

Unemployment  Benefits 

Twenty  states  have  recently  re- 
vised -  their  unemployment  compensation 
laws  to  increase  weekly  benefits,  lengthen 
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their  duration,  or  both,  according  to  a 
report  last  month  by  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House.  As  exam- 
ples of  the  action  taken,  the  report  cites 
Maine,  which  increased  maximum  bene- 
fits from  $18  to  $20  and  duration  from 
18  to  20  weeks;  Maryland,  $20  to  $25, 
and  duration  23  to  26  weeks;  North 
Dakota,  $15  to  $20,  and  16  to  20  weeks; 
Washington,  $15  to  $25,  and  16  to  26 
weeks.  Minimum  benefits  in  most  in- 
stances were  increased  along  with  maxi- 
mums,  leaving  the  range  from  minimum 
to  maximum,  in  most  states,  at  about 
$10.  Some  states  also  shortened  the  wait- 
ing period  between  application  for  bene- 
fits and  the  commencement  of  benefit 
payments. 

For  Handicapped  Workers 

The  development  of  a  simplified 
selective  placement  technique,  which 
makes  it  easier  to  place  handicapped  per- 
sons in  the  jobs  they  can  do  best  is  re- 
ported by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  The 
technique,  developed  by  occupational  ana- 
lysts of  the  WMC,  is  used  as  part  of  the 
agency's  counseling  service. 

The  technique  uses  a  check  list,  devised 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  in- 
dustrial personnel  officers.  It  lists  physi- 
cal activities,  such  as  walking,  lifting, 
sitting;  and  working  conditions,  such  as 
inside,  outside,  noisy,  quiet,  dusty,  damp. 
Against  these  are  checked  facts  concerning 
a  particular  job.  Then  the  physical  abili- 
ties of  the  applicant  are  matched  against 
job  requirements,  to  determine  what  work 
the  applicant  can  do.  Mr.  McNutt  states 
that  in  training  WMC  personnel  to  use 
the  new  technique,  the  local  offices  of 
USES  often  are  able  to  develop  new 
fields  of  employment  for  handicapped 
workers. 

ILO  Conference 

The  twenty-seventh  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  which 
brings  together  tripartite  delegations  from 
the  member  states  of  the  International  La- 
bor Organization,  will  be  held  in  Paris, 
or  nearby,  in  September,  according  to  a 
decision  by  the  Governing  Body,  which 
met  recently  in  London. 

Six  items  were  placed  on  the  conference 
agenda:  the  director's  report,  covering  so- 
cial problems  of  the  immediate  postwar 
period,  and  the  policy  and  program  of  the 
ILO;  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
employment  during  the  period  of  indus- 
trial rehabilitation  and  reconversion;  wel- 
fare of  children  and  young  workers;  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
stitutional committee;  minimum  standards 
of  social  policy  in  dependent  territories: 
reports  on  the  application  of  conventions. 

A  special  report  will  be  submitted  by 


Retiring 

Helen  Cody  Baker  fans  will  regret  to 
hear  of  Mrs.  Baker's  retirement  this 
month  from  her  position  as  publicity 
director  of  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  They  will  be  relieved 
to  learn,  however,  that  she  plans  to 
continue  writing  her  Saturday  night 
column  for  the  Chicago  News. 

One  of  social  work's  top  interpreters, 
Mrs.  Baker  has  for  many  years  been 
the  author  of  the  council's  lively  and 
informative  monthly  news  bulletin,  as 
well  as  of  numerous  articles  on  social 
subjects  in  various  magazines — not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly,  of  which  she  is  contributing  editor. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
Illinois  Welfare  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  and 
National  Publicity  Council  for  Welfare 
and  Health  Agencies. 


the  International  Labor  Office  on  Item  II, 
the  maintenance  of  employment:  Item 
III,  welfare  of  children  and  young 
workers,  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
"double  discussion"  procedure  under 
which  a  question  is  first  discussed  by  the 
conference,  and  then  sent  back  to  the 
governments  for  comment,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion at  a  second  session  of  the  conference. 
Under  the  ILO's  constitution,  each 
member  state  will  be  represented  at  the 
Paris  conference  by  four  delegates,  two 
representing  the  government,  one  the 
employers,  and  one  labor.  Each  delegate 
will  be  entitled  to  be  accompanied  by 
eight  advisers. 

Representation 

From  now  on,  the  8U,(XM)  or- 
ganized workers  employed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  have  ma- 
jority representation  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Hospital  Board  of  Managers.  The 
railroad  has  had  a  hospital  department, 
financed  almost  entirely  by  compulsory 


contributions  of  employes,  but  complete!) 
run  by  management.  The  decision  re- 
quiring majority  control  by  employes 
representatives  was  reached  by  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
principle  of  "no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation." 

"Fighting  Fund" 

The  raising  of  a  $300,000 
fund  during  1945  to  be  applied  to  political 
action  was  voted  last  month  by  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  United  Of- 
fice and  Professional  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca, CIO,  meeting  in  a  two-day  session  in 
New  York  City. 

Half  of  the  fund  will  be  allocated  to 
the  mobilization  of  non-partisan  support 
among  white  collar  workers  for  such 
measures  as  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals, 
the  Murray  "full  employment"  bill,  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  (see  page 
174). 

Another  purpose  of  the  fund  will  be  to 
support  general  political  action  by  labor 
on  the  legislative  front  and  in  municipal, 
state,  and  congressional  elections. 

A  third  purpose  will  be  to  promote 
"non-partisan  salary  service  in  fifteen 
leading  cities."  The  service  "gives  help  in 
getting  increases  through  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  employes  and  employers  who 
want  to  consult  it,  regardless  of  whether 
they  join  the  union." 

School  of  Industrial  Relations 

Preliminary  courses  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Re- 
lations are  announced  to  begin  in  Septem- 
ber at  Cornell  University.  The  School, 
set  up  by  the  state  legislature  last  year 
with  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  its 
first  year,  eventually  will  offer  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  The 
foundation  course  will  include  studies  in 
collective  bargaining,  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration, social  insurance,  personnel  man- 
agement, union  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, labor  legislation,  international 
aspects  of  industrial  and  labor  relations. 
The  project,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  cooperation  of  business 
management,  labor  unions,  and  educators. 

In  Print 

A  selected,  annotated  bibliogra- 
phy, "Problems  of  Reemployment  and  Re- 
training of  Manpower  During  the  Transi- 
tion from  War  to  Peace"  is  published  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price  50 
cents.  ...  A  selected  list  of  references  on 
"The  Guaranteed  Wage  and  Other  Pro- 
posals for  Steadying  the  Worker's  In- 
come," compiled  by  Laura  A.  Thompson, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Library,  Washington,  D. 
C.  .  .  .  An  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Sub- 
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standard  Wages,"  by  Abraham  Joel  To- 
bias, analyzes  "their  extent  and  effect,  and 
what  must  be  done  to  establish  a  higher 
wage  level."  Price  15  cents  from  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  718 
Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington  6. 


Race  Relations 

The  new  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Interrelations  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  recently  initiated  a 
series  of  studies  to  determine  the  causes 
of  inter-group  tension  and  conflict  in 
localities  throughout  the  country — and  to 
carry  out  experiments  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing group  hostility. 

The  plans  call  for  as  many  as  ten 
"action  research  projects"  to  be  carried  on 
simultaneously.  While  no  time  limit  is 
set  on  a  project,  it  is  expected  that  each 
may  require  from  a  month  to  a  year,  with 
new  ones  being  added  more  or  less  regu- 
larly. Three  major  projects  involving  dif- 
ferent problems  of  group  tensions  already 
are  under  way  in  eastern  cities. 

The  CCI  does  not  plan  to  "move  in" 
on  a  community,  and  will  undertake  a 
project  only  after  being  invited  by  re- 
sponsible leadership  in  the  community, 
then  weighing  the  situation  in  terms  of 
urgency.  In  all  cases,  the  commission  will 
work  closely  with  interested  individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  locality. 

"The  key  to  the  commission's  program 
is  the  task  force,"  said  Charles  E. 
Hendry,  the  organization's  coordinator  of 
research.  "A  task  force  composed  of 
skilled  fact-finders  and  social  action  peo- 
ple is  assigned  to  each  project.  Such  a 
group  may  number  as  many  as  twenty 
persons,  including  group  workers,  social 
psychologists,  cultural  anthropologists,  ex- 
perts in  opinion  polling,  and  others.  Their 
job  is  to  cut  through  opinions  and  supposi- 
tions to  find  the  facts  underlying  group 
conflict,  then  put  the  facts  into  action, 
helping  groups  resolve  their  differences." 

City  Activities 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Boston 
have  joined  the  number  of  cities  taking 
definite  steps  to  better  local  race  relations, 
according  to  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House. 
This  spring,  Cleveland's  city  council 
created  a  community  relations  board,  with 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
A  special  municipal  appropriation  will 
finance  the  board's  work,  which  is  "to 
promote,  develop,  and  maintain  effective 
and  proper  relations  in  the  community 
among  the  various  racial,  national,  re- 
ligious and  cultural  groups." 

Cincinnati's   director   of   public   safety 


has  appointed  a  "race  relations  detail" 
within  the  police  department.  One  of  the 
three  officers  already  appointed  is  a  Negro 
patrolman  with  twenty  years'  experience. 
The  detail  will  undergo  a  training  period, 
after  which  it  will  give  in-service  training 
in  race  relations  to  other  police  force 
members. 

Supervisory  officers  of  the  police  de- 
partment in  Boston  have  taken  a  course, 
"The  Police  and  Minority  Groups," 
with  Harvard  University  cooperating. 

A  five-day  institute  on  interracial  rela- 
tions was  held  for  Los  Angeles  county 
officials  and  employes  early  this  spring. 
About  500  persons  attended  each  of  the 
five  three-hour  sessions.  Problems  of  in- 
tergroup  relations  were  analyzed,  with 
emphasis  on  their  effect  upon  community 
life  and  county  government  services. 

Councilman  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr., 
has  placed  before  the  New  York  City 
council  a  proposal  for  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  interracial  and  group  unity  in 
the  office  of  the  mayor.  This  bill  would 
make  permanent  the  mayor's  temporary 
Committee  on  Unity,  formed  shortly 
after  the  Harlem  riots  last  summer. 

Relocation 

The  story  of  the  almost  3,000 
Japanese  American  students  who  have 
entered  colleges  away  from  the  West 
Coast  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  is  told  in  a  brochure,  "From  Camp 
to  College,"  issued  by  the  National  Jap- 
anese American  Student  Relocation  Coun- 
cil, 1201  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  7. 
Through  this  brochure  the  council  is  ap- 
pealing for  funds  to  help  many  of  these 
young  people  continue  their  education. 

In  Print 

The  first  two  numbers  of  the  new 
quarterly,  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Psychological 
Study  of  Social  Issues,  is  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions of  racial  and  religious  prejudice 
in  everyday  life.  According  to  a  state- 
ment of  purpose,  the  society  is  "a  group 
of  several  hundred  social  psychologists 
and  allied  social  scientists  with  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  research  on  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  key  social  issues."  The 
journal  replaces  a  strictly  technical  re- 
search bulletin  in  an  effort  to  communi- 
cate the  research  findings  of  the  social 
scientist  to  workers  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  education,  social  work. 
Editor  of  the  first  issue  is  Dr.  Gene 
Weltfish.  Among  the  contributors  are 
Edward  Lawson,  Daniel  Katz,  William 
Agar,  Gardner  Murphy.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription is  $2,  from  Association  Press, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

The    USO    division    of    the    National 
Board,    Young   Women's    Christian    As- 


sociation, has  published  "Experiments  in 
Democracy,"  a  discussion  of  the  USO 
policy  of  providing  "service  to  all  in- 
volved in  the  war  effort,"  and  of  the  fac- 
tors affecting  its  services  to  Negroes.  It 
includes  suggestions  for  improving  race 
relations,  each  illustrated  by  a  concrete 
incident.  A  good  bibliography  in  race  re- 
lations concludes  the  booklet.  From  the 
USO  publications  unit  of  the  National 
Board,  YWCA,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  22.  Single  copies  free. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
segregation,  its  present  day  aspects  and 
historical  development,  is  presented  in 
"The  Core  of  America's  Race  Problem," 
issued  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  National  Board,  YWCA.  The  re- 
port describes  patterns  of  segregation  in 
housing,  employment,  unions,  education, 
i,  .importation,  recreation,  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  so  on.  From  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
22.  Price  19  cents. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Illinois 
Inter-Racial  Commission,  covering  the 
period  from  August  1943  to  December 
1944,  describes  the  commission's  activities, 
including  the  sponsoring  of  five  city  con 
ferences  on  interracial  relations,  and  the- 
stimulation  of  eight  municipal  interracial 
commissions.  The  report  includes  a  series 
of  research  memoranda  on  methods  of 
promoting  racial  good  will,  statistics  on 
the  Negro  in  Illinois,  population  trends  in 
Illinois,  a  discussion  of  Negro  housing 
problems,  and  of  Illinois  civil  rights  laws, 
and  a  condensed  history  of  three  previous 
Illinois  race  riots. 

"Race  Discrimination  and  the  Law," 
by  Carey  McWilliams,  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  winter  1945  issue  of  Science  & 
Society  by  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties.  The  article  op- 
poses the  view  that  legislation  against  dis- 
crimination is  futile.  From  the  NFCL, 
205  East  42  Street,  New  York  17.  Price 
10  cents. 


People  and  Things 

Shortly  before  the  convening  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco,  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  sent  a  letter,  through  its 
executive  secretary,  Joseph  P.  Anderson, 
to  the  United  States  delegation  recom- 
mending that  the  conference  establish  an 
international  organization  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare.  Said  the  letter,  in  part: 
acre  obtained  definite  relief  on  sitting  up- 
in  the  future  will  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  successful  international  collabora- 
tion, especially  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic fields.  .  .  .  More  important  still, 
those  people  who,  as  subjects  of  coloniz- 
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ing  nations,  have  not  been  given  equal 
civil  rights  or  equal  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic and  welfare  advancement,  must  be 
given  first  consideration." 

Good  News 

Last  month  word  \vns  received  in 
this  country  that  Rene  Sand  is  now  "free 
and  very  well."  M.  Sand,  who  prior  to 
the  war  was  Minister  of  Health  in  Bel- 
gium, has  many  friends  in  this  country 
made  during  the  years  he  served  as  secre- 
tary to  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
All  delegates  to  the  London  meeting  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  1931  will  remember  his  engag- 
ing part  in  making  that  prewar  gathering 
a  genuine  success.  He  and  his  son-in-law, 
M.  Cornil,  were  among  a  group  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Lowlands  sent  to  Germany  by 
the  Nazi  government  of  occupation. 

For  The  Armed  Forces 

The  American  National  Red 
Cross's  "Three  Year  Report  of  Services 
to  the  Armed  Forces"  covers  the  years 
from  June  1941  to  June  1944,  and  de- 
scribes these  activities  from  the  days  of 
planning  and  mobilization  of  resources  to 
present  days  of  operations.  Included  are 
data  upon  domestic  and  overseas  pro- 
grams. From  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  Slums 

The  Citizen's  Housing  Council  of 
New  York,  in  "And  There  Goes  Another 
Slum,"  looks  back  over  a  decade  of  work 
toward  "achieving  decent  housing  in  liv- 
able neighborhoods  for  every  citizen,  by 
a  union  of  public  and  private  planning 
and  action.  The  small,  graphically  pre- 
sented booklet  discusses  the  progress  of 
housing  ideals  and  the  three  roads — pri- 
vate, public,  and  combined — toward  the 
goal  of  good  housing.  With  a  look  into 
the  future  the  pamphlet  invites  the  reader 
to  join  the  council  in  laying  the  "corner- 
stone of  a  better  New  York." 

Anniversaries 

Union  Settlement  in  New  York 
City,  headed  by  Clyde  Murray,  reaches 
the  half-century  mark  this  year.  At  a  cere- 
mony held  recently  in  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia  complimented  the  settlement 
upon  its  accomplishments  and  emphasized 
the  possibilities  its  work  holds  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  promoting  better  interracial  un- 
derstanding, guidance  for  children,  and 
neighborhood  understanding. 

Also  celebrating  its  "Golden  Jubilee"  is 
Hudson  Guild,  in  New  York's  down- 
town West  Side.  The  Guild  now  serves 
one  out  of  every  eight  residents  of  the 
Chelsea  district. 

One  hundred   years  have   passed   since 


a  small  meeting  in  a  little  school  house  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
America — a  Catholic  charity  devoted  to 
work  among  the  poor.  The  society  will 
hold  a  conference  at  St.  Louis  in  Septem- 
ber. As  with  so  many  of  this  year's  con- 
ferences, this  will  be  a  local  meeting,  na- 
tional attendance  being  limited  to  the  so- 
ciety's superior  council,  a  governing  body 
of  about  thirty  persons.  The  St.  Louis 
meeting  will  have  local  "echo"  con- 
ferences throughout  the  United  States, 
as  the  120  major  units  of  the  society  arc 
planning  their  own  local  meetings  around 
the  same  date. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  finds  this 
champion  of  civil  rights  calling  upon  its 
members  each  to  get  one  additional  mem- 
ber as  a  "Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  gift 
to  the  union."  The  nationwide  member- 
ship now  numbers  about  6,000.  In  a 
letter  to  the  present  members,  Arthur 
Garfield  Hays,  counsel  for  the  union, 
writes  of  the  "great  work  that  obviously 
must  be  done  in  the  postwar  world  to 
extend  civil  liberties  at  home  and  with 
American  aid,  internationally." 

Educators 

Early  this  month  Lyman  Bryson, 
director  of  education,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, for  the  year  1945-46.  Other  offi- 
cers are:  Irene  T.  Heineman,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  John  W. 
Studebaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 


cation, and  J.  J.  Tompkins  of  Reserve 
Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  vice-presidents; 
Dorothy  Rowden,  assistant  to  the  directm 
of  education,  Columbia  Broadcasting  S\s- 
tem,  secretary;  and  James  Creese,  vice- 
president.  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, treasurer. 

Job  Changes 

At  the  end  of  his  service  with  the 
army's  sanitary  corps.  Col.  Ira  Hiscock 
will  replace  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  chair- 
man of  the  public  health  department  in 
the  school  of  medicine  at  Yale  University. 
Before  going  into  the  army  in  1942, 
Colonel  Hiscock  was  a  professor  of  public 
health  at  the  university.  Dr.  Winslow 
is  retiring  after  thirty  years  on  the  Yal:- 
faculty. 

Frederick  A.  Carroll,  prominent  Bos- 
ton banker,  has  been  appointed  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross's  commissioner  for  Great 
Britain  and  Western  Europe  to  replace 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  recently  returned  to 
this  country  after  nearly  three  years  of 
overseas  service. 

New  director  of  the  Public  Adminis- 
tration Clearing  House  is  Herbert  Em- 
merich, who  took  office  on  May  1.  He 
had  been  the  organization's  associate  di- 
rector since  June  1944,  and  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration for  two  years  before  that.  Mr. 
Emmerich  replaces  Louis  Brownlow,  who 
is  retiring  after  serving  as  the  association'-; 
executive  director  since  its  founding  in 
1930. 

Benjamin  M.  Selekman,  labor  arbitra- 
tor, social  service  worker,  and  executive 


KNOW  WHAT 
JOtT 


Tin-  well-protected  man  alxiM-  appears 
in  "Tin-  Story  of  the  Blue  Cross" — one  of 
two  p.ipu|,lil.  i-  on  health  recently  puli- 
lished  h\  the  I'nlilie  Affairs  Committee. 
Tlii-  Blur  <  iros-  story  (I'nlilie  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  101)  was  written  liy  Louis  H. 
Pink,  president  of  the  Associated  Hospital 
S-r\  ice  of  New  York,  who  traces  the 
i:m\%ili  of  group  hospital  insurance  from 
its  inception  in  Baylor,  Tex.,  in  1929,  to 


the  present,  when  plans  throughout  the 
nation  have  a  total  membership  of  17,000,- 
000.  Mr.  I'ink  looks  forward  to  a  time 
when  "the  federal  government  might  make 
grants  in  aid  to  the  states  for  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance"  of  such  ar- 
rangements. 

In  "Health  Care  for  Americans,"  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  104,  Dr.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  discusses  the  economics  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  United  States.  He  divides 
the-  American  people  into  four  groups,  each 
with  a  different  type  of  problem  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  medical  .care.  These 
are:  the  n-rll-to-da  who  can  get  along  under 
the  present  fee-for-scrvice  system ;  those 
with  (iliitir  m  crape  income  who  cannot 
pay  emergency  co-Is  without  undue  hard- 
ship, hut  could  meet  average  costs  under  a 
voluntary  prepayment  group  practice  plan: 
the  self-supporting  who  cannot  pay  even 
tin-  .IM  i.i;:i-  cost  hut  could  pay  part  of  the 
(list  through  a  tax-supported  health  insur- 
ance program:  the  poor  and  dependent 
whose  health  insurance  premiums  would 
ha\e  to  lie  paiil  entirely  from  public  funds. 
Price  10  cents  r;ich  from  the  committee, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
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director  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Philan- 
thropies of  Boston  since  1929,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Louis  E.  Kirstein  Pro- 
fessor of  Labor  Relations  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  new  chair  will  continue  the 
life-long  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Kirstein, 
I',,, Mini  philanthropist,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  human  relations  in  business  and 
community  life. 

Competition 

The  Modern  Hospital  Publishing 
Company  has  announced  a  competition  for 
an  essay  of  not  more  than  5,000  words, 
on  the  subject:  "A  Plan  for  Improving 
Hospital  Treatment  of  Psychiatric  Pa- 
tients." First  prize  is  $500;  second,  $350; 
third,  $150.  The  three  judges  will  be 
drawn  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  The  contest  is  open 
to  anyone  except  the  judges  and  employes 
of  "The  Modern  Hospital."  Essays  must 
reach  the  publisher  by  October  1,  1945. 
For  complete  information  write  the  com- 
pany, 919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1 1 . 

Contest  Winners 

Prize  winning  entries  in  Boston 
University's  recent  contest  on  city  plan- 
ning have  been  on  exhibit  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  university 
sponsored  the  contest  a  year  ago  in  an 
effort  to  guide  the  future  development  of 
the  metropolitan  area  and  to  develop 
citizen  interest  and  participation  in  a  plan 
for  the  city's  growth  and  prosperity.  (See 
Survey  Graphic,  April  1944,  "Call  of  the 
Cities,"  by  Loula  D.  Lasker.) 

Ninety  entrants  offered  plans  for  the 
area's  future  development,  including 
among  other  phases,  programs  on  political 
organization,  taxation  and  revenue,  as- 
sessment and  depreciation,  industrial, 
commercial  and  residential  relations,  edu- 
cational development,  transportation,  and 
citizen  participation. 

The  first  prize — $5,000 — was  awarded 
to  a  team  made  up  mainly  of  professors 
of  government,  economics,  and  sociology. 
Second  prize — $2,000 — went  to  another 
team,  headed  by  a  former  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
while  a  special  prize  of  $100  was  given 
to  a  group  of  educators.  Several  architects 
and  planners  were  among  the  nine  con- 
testants who  received  honorable  mention. 
All  the  winning  papers  stressed  the  need 
for  a  formal  organization  of  citizens, 
though  the  form  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion varied  in  each.  A  synthesis  of  the 
prize  winning  entries  is  available  from 
the  contest's  director,  Prof.  Don  B. 
Leiffer,  Boston  University,  688  Boston 
Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
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MOW  TO  HANDLK  LABOR  GRIEVANCES, 
li>  John  A.  Lapp.  National  Foremen's 
liistiliilr,  Di't-p  Ki\cr,  C.oini.  $-1. 

I") I  i:  PROCESS  IS  AS  IMPORTANT  A  FACTOR 

in  industrial  relations  as  it  is  in  govern- 
ment. Essential  to  its  existence  is  func- 
tioning machinery,  mutual  understanding, 
and  an  honest  desire  on  both  sides  to 
arrive  at  equitable  conclusions.  These  are 
the  fundamentals  laid  down  by  John 
Lapp  in  a  book  which  grows  out  of  mam 
years  of  experience  as  arbitrator  and  ex- 
pert consultant. 

The  book  deals  with  "grievances" — the 
irritations  that  arise  out  of  daily  contacts 
in  the  work  shop,  and  which  grow  into 
major  causes  of  unrest  if  they  are  not 
dealt  wrth  promptly  and  effectively.  The 
chapters  outline  principles  and  procedure* 
both  as  the  author  has  discovered  them  in 
his  own  experience  and  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  practice  and  embodied  in 
agreements  between  employers  and  unions. 
Following  excellent  expository  chapters 
there  is  an  appendix,  which  includes 
forms,  procedures,  and  agreements  in 
effect  in  numerous  industries. 

The  book  is  written  with  a  combina- 
tion of  wisdom  and  simplicity  of  language 
that  should  make  it  an  effective  handbook 
for  arbitrators,  union  leaders,  and  person 
nel  men  in  industry.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 
New  York  School  of  Social  If'urk 

AT  HIS  SIDE:  The  American  Red  Cross 
Overseas  in  World  War  II,  by  George  Kor- 
son.  Coward-McCann.  $2.75. 

HERE  is  THE  SUCCESS  STORY  OF  THE  RED 
Cross  overseas,  where  all  the  girls  are 
dauntless  and  gay-spirited,  all  the  service- 
men chivalrous  and  grateful.  You'd 
never  suspect  that  the  Red  Cross  ever 
had  a  personnel  headache  or  a  soldier  a 
gripe.  Hum-m-m. 

"At  His  Side"  is  written  from  the  in- 
side looking  out.  The  author  is  on  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  his  narrative  is  drawn  from  re- 
ports and  letters  from  people  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  from  interviews  with  those  who 
have  returned  home.  Naturally  it  lacks 
the  color  of  personal  experience  and  is 
flavored,  quite  as  naturally,  with  official 
complacence.  It  is  a  little  like  the  written- 
to-order  biography  of  a  successful  man 
which  must  please  a  large  and  sensitive 
family. 

Yet,  when  all  this  is  said,  "At  His 
Side"  remains  the  record  of  a  prodigious 
organization  of  good  will  which  in  little 
more  than  four  years  has  spread  its  un- 
dertakings to  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
with  an  incredible  variety  of  enterprises 


touching  in  one  way  or  another  the  lives 
of  nearly  all  the  men  in  our  armed  tones. 

Mr.  Korson  outlines  the  Red  Cross 
activities  in  most  of  the  important  the- 
aters of  war — Australia,  New  Guinea, 
Guadalcanal,  North  Africa,  England, 
Italy,  and  France.  He  tells  of  their  be- 
ginnings, often  under  great  difficulties, 
and  details  the  personal  fortitude  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  people  who  developed 
and  operated  them.  Generally  speaking, 
these  activities  fall  into  two  groups :  those 
concerned  with  the  men  in  hospitals ;  and 
those  concerned  with  what  might  be 
called  the  leisure  time  of  the  servicemen — 
specifically,  the  clubs  such  as  the  USO 
operates  here  at  home,  and  the  recrea- 
tional programs  in  convalescent  centers 
and  rest  areas.  The  variety  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  people  who 
direct  them,  and  those  qualities  apparently 
are  inexhaustible. 

No  one  questions  for  a  moment  the 
usefulness  of  the  cheer  and  comfort  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  brought  to  our  men 
overseas,  but  it  seems  a  bit  heavy  handed 
to  refer  to  these  services  as  "the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  America's 
fighting  men."  For  all  of  Mr.  Korson, 
you'd  think  that  no  one  but  the  Red  Cross 
had  given  that  spirit  a  thought. 

For  what  it  is,  an  inside  story,  "At 
His  Side"  is  a  pretty  good  book.  But 
someday,  someone  will  write  a  real  evalua- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  service  in  this  war 
which  will  appraise  its  human  weaknesses 
as  well  as  its  undeniable  strengths.  And 
that  will  be  a  better  book  than  this  one 
and  the  Red  Cross  will  be  stronger  be- 
cause of  it. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

PEACE  THROUGH   COOPERATION,  l.y  J. 
Henry  Carpenter,  Harper.  $1.25. 

IN    THIS    I-ITTLE    BOOK    DR.    CARPENTER 

tells  how  he  became  converted  to  the 
belief  in  the  cooperative  movement  as  the 
practical  expression  of  love  or  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  an  investi- 
gation (often  rather  involved)  of  the 
basic  forces  and  purposes  in  our  modern 
life  and  their  relation  to  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  six  chapters — "What  is 
Peace?"  "What  are  Cooperatives?" 
"Freedom  and  Law?"  "Who  Shall  In- 
herit the  Earth?"  "Cooperation  and 
Chaos,"  and  "Man's  Dominion  Over  the 
World" — the  main  thesis  is  approached 
from  every  angle  and  the  same  conclusion 
reached  that  only  through  cooperatives 
and  the  cooperative  approach,  which  is 
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the  practice  of  love  and  Christianity  in 
everyday  life,  can  we  permanently  obtain 
a  peaceful  world. 

The  author  wutcs  \\nli  <  OIK  u  nun  .in<l 
emotional  zeal  regarding  the  economic, 
political,  and  religious  bases  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  life.  In  so  doing 
lie  has  apparently  thrown  in  as  evidence 
whatever  collected  material  he  had  at 
hand  and  counted  on  it  to  make  a  point 
under  each  of  the  six  headings.  As  a 
result  the  book  has  a  disjointed  character 
and  follows  no  consecutive  theme. 

As  an  ardent  worker  for  cooperatives 
myself,  and  as  a  former  enthusiast  of  the 
type  Dr.  Carpenter  recommends,  I  can 
have  nothing  but  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  his  purpose.  But  as  one  who  has  seen 
the  operation  of  many  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country,  I  am  rather  un- 
willing to  let  many  of  his  assertive  state- 
ments go  unquestioned.  His  implication, 
for  instance,  that  cooperatives  are  an  ex- 
pression of  love  between  neighbors,  may 
be  an  assumption  theoretically  and  ideally 
true,  but  to  cite  it  as  a  fact  or  behind 
our  present  cooperative  organizations 
seems  far  from  accurate.  Even  the  Roch- 
dale pioneers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had  Christianity  as  their  chief  motive 
when  they  valiantly  stuck  to  their  plan 
to  take  their  fate  as  consumers  in  their 
own  hands.  American  cooperatives  today 
can  be  justly  called  "big  business  without 
profit,"  but  the  millions  of  members  who 
have  found  that  it  was  better  to  receive 
"dividends"  on  their  purchases  than  to 
have  them  go  elsewhere  have  also  found 
that  cooperatives  usually  succeed  or  fail 
for  reasons  having  little  to  do  with  the 
Christian  spirit.  However,  so  long  as  the 
cooperative  method  of  business  is  under 
attack,  cooperators  must  fight  in  the  legis- 
lative arena  as  well  as  continue  progress 
through  their  slowly  erosive  action  against 
the  citadel  of  capitalistic  enterprise. 

This  book  is  doubtless  intended  to  give 
new  spiritual  strength  in  the  drive  for 
a  cooperative  world,  yet  I  could  wish  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  had  remembered  more 
clearly  that  Jesus  also  said,  "I  bring  you 
not  peace  but  a  sword." 
\  ,;•  York  KI.IOT  D.  PRATT 

\MKKICAN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE— In  tin- 
IVi>|»rfli\eg  of  ii  Cmliiry.  liy  Hrrnhiiril 
J.  Slrrn.  Coiiiiiioiinrallli  Kiincl.  .*!.">(). 

TlIIS      BOOK      PORTRAYS     THE      EXISTING 

situation  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States.  It  describes 
the  changes  in  the  economic  set-up  which 
came  as  the  country  grew.  It  shows  in 
what  low  esteem  the  medical  profession 
was  held  in  the  early  days  before  science 
had  advanced  it  to  its  present  position 
and  the  use  of  hospitals  and  specialists 
was  established.  It  shows  how,  as  the 
standing  of  the  profession  improved,  the 


cost  of  medical  care  increased.  It  de- 
scribes the  distribution  of  physicians  at 
the  pirscnt  time  flowing  that  irrespective 
•  it  the  situation  created  by  the  war,  the 
joungcr  men  and  specialists  tend  to  con- 
gregate in  the  more  crowded  areas  where 
hospital  beds  and  laboratory  facilities  are 
plentiful,  and  to  leave  the  thinly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  country  to  older  phy- 
sicians. Pointing  out  the  fact  that  phy- 
sicians in  the  armed  forces  are  well  sup- 
plied with  laboratory  equipment  and 
hospital  beds,  it  predicts  that  few  of 
them  will  go  into  practice  in  rural  areas 
when  they  return  to  civilian  life  unless 
changes  are  made  regarding  hospitals  and 
laboratory  equipment.  Its  figures  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  patients  per  phy- 
sician in  various  parts  of  the  country  dem- 
onstrate that  the  load  is  unevenly  divided. 
The  book  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in 
private  practice  in  many  areas  little  pre- 
ventive medicine  is  practiced,  a  neglect 
attributable  in  large  measure  to  methods 
of  paying  for  medical  care. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  volume 
make  it  obvious  that  medical  care  must  be 
expensive  if  good,  and  also  that  in  many 
communities  there  is  not  enough  wealth 
to  support  good  medical  care.  The  study 
suggests  that  one,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, factor  in  the  failure  to  provide  good 
medical  care  more  generally  throughout 
the  country  is  the  fee-for-service  system 
for  paying  for  it. 

CHANNING  FROTHINGHAM,  M.D. 
The  Faulkner  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

LEAD  I'OISOMNt;,  by  Abraham  Canlarow. 
M.U.,  and  Max  Trimiprr,  I'h.l).  \\illiani* 
&  Wilkins.  $3. 

LEAD  is  PROBABLY  ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST 
metals  known  to  man.  It  was  employed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
and  early  records  indicate  that  its  toxic 
effects  were  familiar  to  Greek  and  Roman 
physicians  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

At  the  present  time,  technical  literature 
concerning  lead  poisoning  is  tremendous. 
A  review  published  in  1932  enumerated 
more  than  3,000  technical  articles  and 
books  on  this  subject. 

In  1925,  the  classical  monograph  of 
Aub,  Fairhall,  Minot  and  Reznikoff  cast 
new  light  on  the  mechanism  of  lead  poi- 
soning by  elucidating  the  transport  and 
storage  of  this  substance  in  the  human 
body.  Since  this  time  many  aspects  of 
lead  poisoning  have  been  clarified. 

The  present  volume  is  a  digest  of  ap- 
roxiinately  800  of  the  most  recent  and 
important  papers  in  the  field  of  lead  poi- 
soning, treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
conception  developed  by  Aub  and  his  usv> 
nates.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters  dealing  with  Absorption, 
Transportation,  Deposition  and  Kxoetion 


of  Lead;  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Physiology;  Clinical  Manifestations; 
l-ead  in  Blood,  Bn<lv  Fluids  and  I 
tions;  Normal  Intake  of  Lead;  Treat- 
ment of  Lead  Poisoning,  including  its  in- 
dustrial control ;  Occurrence  of  Chronic 
Lead  ^Poisoning;  Lead  Products  in  In- 
dustry ;  and  Procedures  for  Determination 
of  Lead. 

Aside  from  the  sections  on  industrial 
control  and  of  the  chemical  determination 
of  lead,  there  is  relatively  little  new  in  the 
present  monograph.  Instead,  the  authors 
have  attempted  to  summarize  the  litera- 
made  an  effort  to  cast  light  on  the  di- 
ture  in  each  specific  category,  and  have 
vergence  of  opinion  existing  in  the  origi- 
nal presentations.  They  have  made  an 
excellent  contribution  in  presenting  the 
viewpoints  of  the  original  papers  and  in 
indicating  their  opinion  as  to  the  final 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
such  controversy.  That  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  this  in  all  cases  must  not 
be  considered  a  shortcoming  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,  but  rather  a  reflection  of  the 
highly  controversial  nature  of  some  of  the 
original  work  in  this  field. 

LEONARD  GREENBURG,  M.D. 
Executive  Director 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Labor 

I    SPEAK   FOR   JOE   DOAKES,  by   Roy    V. 

Krriiriijirrn.   Harper.   $2. 

IN   THIS   BOOK  OF  LESS  THAN   200  PACES 

Mr.  Bergengren  is  speaking  for  the  "or- 
dinary average  worker,"  who  has  so  much 
at  stake  in  today's  world.  The  author 
believes  he  has  a  right  to  speak  for 
ordinary  workers  because,  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  as  managing  director  of 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association, 
Inc.,  he  has  come  into  contact  with  many 
of  them — members  of  the  more  than  3,500 
cooperative  banks  and  credit  unions  he 
has  helped  organize  all  over  the  United 
States.  Joe  Doakes,  says  Mr.  Bergengren, 
needs  first  to  win  the  war.  He  needs  next 
the  assurance  of  a  good  job  after  the  war. 
His  third  and  most  important  need  is 
for  continuing  security,  which  means,  in 
essence,  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace,  which  can  be  based  only  upon  co- 
operation at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Bergengren  speaks  not  only  for 
Joe  Doakes.  Even  more  he  speaks  to  him. 
He  asks  him  to  stop  thinking  in  a  rut, 
to  apply  the  same  kind  of  objective  think- 
ing to  the  attainment  of  world  peace  that 
he  would  to  "learning  how  to  drive  an 
automobile."  The  author's  language  and 
figures  are  homely.  His  points  are  re- 
inforced by  references  to  the  Bible  and 
to  Christian  ethical  concepts.  The  book's 
fault  is  that  it  must  cover  in  so  few  pages 
an  examination  of  American  and  world 
eninomy  and  ethics,  a  description  of  the 
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functioning  of  cooperative  credit  and  of 
the  cooperative  movement,  and  a  plea  for 
the  extension  of  cooperation.  This  makes 
for  a  somewhat  disjointed  treatment,  but 
the  strength  of  the  argument  is  there. 

LOUISE  DICHMAN 

Illl  I'l  lil.IC  SCHOOLS  AND  SPIRITUAL 
\\l-l  KS.  l.y  John  S.  Bruliachrr  and  others. 
Harper.  $2.50. 

T\V()  REASON'S  GIVE  PERTINENCE  TO  THIS 

volume,  the  seventh  yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society.  One  is  the  fact,  as  the 
authors  state,  that  "Our  times  are 
troubled  and  we  in  them."  The  other  is 
the  effort  many  are  making  to  challenge 
the  secular  public  school's  ability  to  teach 
the  spiritual  values  so  sadly  needed  by 
young  people  in  order  to  have  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  in  their  lives. 

The  authors  contend  that  this  is  the 
central  function  of  the  public  school ;  that 
spiritual  values  involving  moral  insight, 
integrity  of  thought  and  action,  regard  for 
human  personality,  and  faith  in  the  free 
play  of  intelligence  can  be  and  are  being 
acquired  without  recourse  to  religious  au- 
thority. Indeed,  they  argue  that  just  as 
values  emerge  out  of  the  way  people  think 
and  feel  and  act  in  communal  relation- 
ships, so  the  school,  whether  it  will  or  no, 
promotes  the  learning  of  values.  What 
matters  is  the  way  in  which  children  learn 
and  the  quality  of  what  is  in  fact  learned 
from  the  organization  of  work  and  play, 
classroom  and  general  school  activity. 

With  this  basic  conception  in  mind,  the 
authors  indicate  the  values  upon  which 
there  is  community  agreement  as  to  de- 
sired conduct,  even  though  men  may 
ground  these  values  differently  in  philoso- 
phy and  religion.  Then  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  by  which  values 
originate,  develop  and  acquire  worth.  For 
some  readers  this  discussion  will  seem  both 
abstract  and  difficult.  However,  the  moral 
is  clear  and  receives  ample  illustration  in 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  book.  The  gen- 
eral position  is  summed  up  in  a  statement 
from  the  chapter  on  "Learning  Spiritual 
Values":  "Teaching  exists  to  foster  and 
promote  learning,  and  the  young  learn 
what  they  live.  Hence  teaching  in  order 
to  foster  learning  must  foster  living,  the 
kind  of  living  fit  to  be  learned  and  built 
into  character." 

The  final  section  attempts  to  apply  this 
theoretical  discussion  concretely.  The 
chapters  on  "School  Practice  and  Spiritual 
Values"  center  upon  such  values  as  respect 
for  personality,  responsible  self-direction, 
loyalty  to  democratic  group  life,  aesthetic 
sensibilities  and  enjoyment,  the  qualities 
that  make  up  moral  fiber.  They  indicate, 
with  generous  use  of  case  material,  how 
both  the  organization  of  the  school  anil 
instructional  practices  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  years  can  give  body  to 
these  concepts.  Later  chapters  deal  spe- 


cifically with  aesthetic  values,  and  with 
the  administration  of  the  school. 

A  distinctive  contribution  of  the  book 
is  the  frank  confrontation  of  two  concep- 
tions of  the  public  school.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  recognized  frankly  as  a  secular 
institution  standing  on  its  own  feet  but 
nevertheless  promoting  genuinely  spiritual 
values.  On  the  other,  the  school  is 
viewed  as  an  institution  with  a  divided 
responsibility,  assuming  that  there  are 
both  a  supernatural  and  a  natural  order 
of  virtues.  The  clarity  with  which  these 
two  concepts  are  presented  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  church  and  state  in  Amer- 
ican society.  V.  T.  THAYER 
Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York 

WHEN  WE'RE  GREEN  WE  GROW,  hy  Jane 
Simpson  MrKimmon.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  $3. 

IT    IS    ENCOURAGING   TO   SEE    A    BOOK   ON 

the  home  demonstration  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  This 
service,  the  largest  single  agency  of  adult 
education  in  the  world,  has  received  little 
publicity  and  is  comparatively  little 
known  beyond  those  who  participate  in  it. 

The  book  is  a  folksy  kind  of  story 
about  North  Carolina,  where  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kimmon  was  the  first  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  She  writes  primarily  of  the 
struggles  and  successes  of  the  home 
demonstration  movement  as  she  was  her- 
self a  part  of  it  from  its  early  beginnings 
before  the  first  World  War.  Her  writ- 
ing glows  with  sympathy  for  common  peo- 
ple and  faith  in  what  they  can  do.  Typi- 
cal of  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  the  incident 
of  a  woman  who  attended  the  first  sum- 
mer short  course  in  North  Carolina:  Firsr 
she  had  difficulty  in  getting  her  husband's 
permission  and  even  then  she  held  her 
breath  for  fear  something  at  the  last  mo- 
ment would  keep  her  at  home.  Just  as 
she  was  starting  the  pigs  got  out.  But  she 
thought:  "O  Lord  do  I  have  to  stop  and 
catch  those  pigs?  ...  If  I  don't  go  now 
I  won't  ever  go,"  and  so,  "I  just  waved 
my  hand  and  shouted,  'I  hope  you  catch 
the  pigs  before  I  get  back.  I'm  going  to 
college.'  " 

When  a  woman  has  been  for  four  years 
a  home  demonstration  club  member  and 
has  attended  four  planned  short  courses, 
the  State  College  gives  her  a  certificate  of 
merit.  The  occasion  is  an  impressive  one. 
In  1939,  eighty-four  country  women  re- 
ceived awards  tied  with  college  colors;  the 
youngest  was  twenty-two  and  the  oldest, 
seventy-two,  had  forty-six  grandchildren. 
"Sometimes  I  wonder,"  says  the  author, 
"how  many  Bachelors  of  Science  in  any 
college  would  get  their  degree^  so  readily 
were  they  too  asked  to  show  that  they 
could  put  into  practice  what  they  had 
learned  before  the  degree  was  granted." 


The  author  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
federal  rural  housing  survey  of  1933-34, 
and  its  results.  The  survey  showed  that 
33.4  per  cent  of  the  nearly  30,000  farm 
homes  visited  in  North  Carolina  had  no 
toilets;  that  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
white  families  and  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  had  piped  cold  water  and  that 
only  15.3  per  cent  of  whites  and  1  per  cent 
of  Negroes  had  kitchen  sinks  with  drains. 
Such  figures  were  a  challenge  to  the  home 
demonstration  workers,  who  immediately 
began  a  widespread  and  successful  drive 
for  improvement. 

The  women  who  enroll  in  extension 
work  are  from  all  types  of  farm  life, 
though  owner  families  are  better  repre- 
sented than  poorer  tenant  families.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  challenge  to  the  move- 
ment is  to  find  means  to  reach  the  most 
needy  niore  effectively.  The  author  does 
not  say  much  about  this,  though  she  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  the  separate  work  which 
has  been  set  up  for  Negroes.  Negroes 
receive  about  the  same  amount  of  service 
as  whites;  their  conditions,  as  above  re-, 
ported,  are  much  poorer.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  extension  work  into  the 
poorest  and  most  needy  homes,  whether 
Negro  or  white,  is  not  confined  to  North 
Carolina.  It  exists  almost  everywhere. 

Books  on  this  significant  work  are  long 
overdue.  It  is  hoped  that  those  which 
follow  will  measure  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  this  one. 

ELIZABETH  E.  HOYT 
Professor  of  Economics 
Iowa  State  College 

Comment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  editorial  "Wis- 
dom Needed,"  in  the  April  issue,  com- 
menting upon  the  establishment  in  New 
York  State  of  the  Division  of  Veterans 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Department,  was 
apparently  based  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  this  was  New  York  State's 
first  official  action  to  provide  a  program 
for  veterans.  On  the  contrary,  through 
a  temporary  State  Veterans  Commission 
established  by  the  1944  Legislature,  New 
York  State  had  nearly  a  year  of  experi- 
mentation with  local  service  offices, 
coupled  with  intensive  research  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Roy  F.  Harvey  of 
New  York  University,  out  of  which  came 
the  recommendations  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  state  program. 
No  one  would  claim  that  all  the  prob- 
lems to  which  you  allude  have  yet  been 
solved.  But  I  know  of  no  other  state 
program  for  veterans  that  has  been  forged 
out  of  such  a  combination  of  experimenta- 
tion, research,  and  inter-agency  planning 
for  veterans.  KOHKRT  T.  I. \\sn\i.i: 

Commissioner,  New  Yuri-  S/n/c  l)r/>nrt- 
nicnt  of  Social  Welfare 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKERS,  MALE  preferred,  New  V,.rk 
Cit\  Office.  Xew  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys.  Salary  $1800-$2300  plus  1?J4%  war 
emergency  compensation.  Duties:  General 
work  services  for  adolescent  boys.  State  case 
work  experience  and  education.  8164  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUP  WORKER  for  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  as  secretary  for  group  work 
division.  Teaching  opportunities.  $3,000  to  $3,600. 
8177  Survey. 

NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  needs  trained  social  workers  in  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  Child  Welfare.  Entrance  sal- 
aries $145  to  $205.  Applications  accepted  con- 
tinuously. Write  Merit  System  Council,  Box 
939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

PAROLE  OFFICER— Male,  New  York  State  resi- 
dents. Vacancies  principally  in  New  York  City. 
Beginning  salary  $2400  plus  15%  war  emergency 
compensation.  Give  age,  education,  experience. 
David  Dressier,  Executive  Director,  Box  1679, 
Albany,  New  York. 

CASE  WORKER  for  adoption  agency  of  high 
standard.  Requirements :  Graduate  degree  in  case 
work;  experience  or  training  in  children's  agency 
preferred.  Salary  range:  $2,100  to  $2,700.  Re- 
ply to :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harral  Carlton,  Adoption 
Service  Bureau,  1001  Huron  Road,  Cleveland  15, 
Ohio. 

CASE  WORKERS  who  meet  requirements  of 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  CASE 
AIDES  who  have  B.A.  Degree;  full-time  day  or 
night  employment.  American  Red  Cross, 
529  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
Wabash  7850. 

HOMEFINDER  for  well-established,  private  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  Write  Byron  T.  Hacker,  Children's 
Center,  1400  Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  GROUP  WORK- 
ERS. Men  and  women.  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization  expanding  its  field  offices  through- 
out the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Positions  open  for 
Directors  and  Assistant  Directors.  Social  group 
work  training  and  experience  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  job  responsi- 
bility. Apply  BBYO  Headquarters,  1746  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position — Boys- 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  boys.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en- 
tailed. For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scrantor. 
9,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS— MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Family 
Agency  under  Vrotextant  auspices.  Middle  West. 
Small  specialized  case  load.  Salarv  r^nge  $1700 
to  $2400.  State  qualifications.  8174  Survey. 

TRAINED  AND       EXPERIENCED       SOCIAL 

WORKER  for    State    Wide    Children's    Organic 

tion,    East.  Salary   $2000   with   maintenance.   8172 
Survey. 

WANTED  —  CASE  WORKER  with  psychiatric 
training  for  a  Chicago  agency  providing  special- 
ized case  work  service  to  adolescents.  Beginning 
salary  $175.00  to  $200.00  per  month.  8171  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEMOTHER  for  a  Children's 
Home;  social  work  experience  necessary:  ability 
to  supervise  staff;  permanent  position  for  the 
right  person.  Bangor  Children's  Home,  Bangor, 

WANTED:  Science  Instructor,  Assistant  Nursing 
Arts  Instructor,  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinical 
Instructor.  Supervisor  Obstetric  and  Pediatric 
Departments,  and  Assistant  Operating  Room  Su- 
pervisor. School  of  100  student  cadets.  Affili- 
ated with  Millikm  University.  Apply.  Director. 
School  of  Nursing,  Decatur  and  Macon  County 
Hospital,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZA- 
TION requires  workers  for  overseas  service. 
Must  be  graduate  of  professional  school  with 
experience  in  child  care,  institutional  or  foster 
home.  Age  25-45.  Must  be  physically  fit.  8163 
Survey.  . 

WANTED:  Two  trained  and  experienced  c;is.-  work 
ers  to  work  in  a  private  child  placing  agencv. 
flood  salary.  Write  Children's  Bureau,  225  X. 
TefTrrson  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

WE  OFFER  EMPLOYERS  AND  CANDIDATES 

in  all  fields  of  social  work  everywhere  an  en- 
tirely new,  unique  medium  for  finding  just  the 
right  person  or  position.  Because  screening  tech- 
niques have  been  streamlined,  commissions  and 
registration  fees  eliminated,  and  placrim-nt  tVr-- 
reduced  to  a  flat  $25.110,  the  widest  -eld  -timi 
current  conditions  permit  is  attracted.  \Vh>  l.-.-n.- 
:iny  stones  untuillrd?  I'erliaps  llir  vciy  PIMS..H 
you  Wimlil  iiici  I  III;.'  Ic,  i'.-|  in  tomh  with  : 
rradinn  tills  :id.  U'tili-  t,.i  il.-1.nl-.  Cinli.il 

Registry   Service,    In')   South    Stamv.iod.    ( 'oliiinl.iis 
9,   Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED  —(a)  Two  psychiatric  social  workers ; 
private  clinic  specializing  in  neurology  and  psyi -hi.v 
ny;  one  position  is  outpatient  department  ami 
includes  direct  therapy  in  selective  cases  iimlrr 
supervision  of  psychiatrists;  staff  comprised  of 
specialists,  psychologists,  social  worker-,  tit.. 
whose  interest  in  education  and  research  i-  a- 
great  as  their  interest  in  clinical  and  pi  ofc--i'in.tl 
activities;  lively  intellectual  atmosphere;  Middle 
\\Yst.  (h)  Medical  service  worker  for  outpatient 
department  of  large  tuberculosis  hospital;  Ka-t. 
(c)  Medical  social  worker  qualified  to  reorgani/e 
and  supervise  department  in  hospital  of  600  ]>e<U  ; 
duties  include  social  education  work  in  connection 
with  school  for  nursing,  .MulilK  \\r-t.  SC.5  J. 
The  Medical  Bureau  (Burncicc  Larson,  Dircctoij, 
I'almolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  CONSULTATION  BUREAU  OF  DE- 
TROIT, a  Family  Case  Work  agency,  is  adding, 
at  the  request  of  the  community,  a  number  of 
new  services  such  as  Child-Parent  Home  Place- 
ment, Outposts,  Case  Work-Group  Work  Project. 
The  Agency  offers  opportunity  for  a  variety  of 
positions  adapted  to  worker's  special  interest-. 
Excellent  employment  practices.  Salary  RatiRc: 
Case  Worker — $2200  to  $3400;  Supervisor-  $2Sni| 
to  $3600.  The  Consultation  Bureau,  51  \\V-t 
Warren,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  one  hour 
from  New  York  City.  Small  agency  needs  Case 
Supervisor.  Integrated  case  loads;  participation 
in  community  planning;  prefer  experience  in  chil- 
dren's work,  especially  adolescent  boys.  Salary 
and  working  conditions  good.  Write  (  ornmts- 
sioner  of  Welfare,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WOMEN'S  ORGANIZA- 
TION with  educational  and  service  program  has 
opening  for  professional  staff  member  with  com- 
munity organization  background  to  service  local 
groups  throughout  the  country.  Some  travelling 
involved.  8162  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  with  progressive  MK-JH!  or  lal>or  organi- 
zation desired.  Knowledge  of  organizational  make- 
up; office  management  and  driail;  pnMic  relations 
and  fund* raising ;  p--rarrli.  educational  proy  tain-., 
literature.  New  York  City  preferred.  81-11 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE;  MALE,  considering  change.  In^i 
tution  or  Children's  Agency.  Sound  academic 
background  in  psychiatric  and  family  social  work. 
10  years  with  private  children's  agency  of  excep- 
tional, modern  standards.  10  years  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  extensive  children's  program.  In- 
stitutional and  recreational  experience.  Religion-- 
Catholic. $4600  to  $5000  or  family  maintenance 
equivalent.  8159  Survey. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  deep  intcro-t  delinquency, 
kindred  problems,  seeks  POM  utilizing  writing 
ability,  public  relations  knowledge.  SI  "6  Survey. 


RESORT 

WOODLAND  COTTAGES:  High  in  the  moun- 
tain'- of  Western  Carolina.  Quiet,  clean  and  com- 
fortable. Equipped  for  housekeeping.  For  i  n  i<  »r 
ma t ion  address :  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Wood- 
land Cottages,  Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE    AMERICAN     JOURNAL     OF     NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  5s  St.. 
New  York  19,  X.  V. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic-,  ru. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  -rrvniK  luisy  pio 
frssional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RKSF.AKCH  MrKKAl*.  516  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  X.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES.  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prcpan-'l. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  ot 
Kook  lenytll  manuscripts,  short  -stories.  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galou  .  I'mih-d  I.  -Times, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  aNo  furnished.  KKKK 
Circular.  Hept.  'S."  Continental  \\inets  \ 
N  «-akers'  Bureau,  210  Filth  Ave..  New  Yoik. 
N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.    INC.,    Groceries.      Hud -on    and 
North    Moore    Streets,    New    York. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN 
VER.  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  ami  chil 
dren  (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre 
ventonum.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc 
cupational.  psychological,  psychiatric  and  socia 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Servic 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  Yorl 
area:  19  West  44th  St..  Philip  Hqutz,  director 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harolt 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  Norti 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  loca 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direc 
to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLK 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58t! 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Hit 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIOr 
— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dt 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlet 
of  methods  and  program  lor  the  prevention  c 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distribute! 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Amen 
can  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Ol 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed 
eration  of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat 
ing  with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  t' 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  4, 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  ar 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  3-8600.  Honorar 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rer 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridpe;  Associate  Medical  Di 
rector,  Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAl 
17  W.   16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4    P.M. 
Saturday  9   A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8  P.M 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  INC..  with  it 
44  branches  improves  social  conditions  of  Negroe 
seeking  "no  alms,  but  opportunity"  for  there 
Secures  and  trains  social  workers.  Investigate 
conditions  of  citv  life  as  bases  for  practical  work 
Publishes  OPPORTUNITY,  Journal  of  Negr. 
Life.  Solicits  gifts.  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
N.  Y. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK   VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,    12: 

East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Nationa 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  worl 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  worker 
and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


Youth  Organization 


B'NAI  B'RITH  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION  - 
Social  group  work  program  under  supervision  o 
B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Commission,  Henry  Monsky 
Chairman;  Julius  Bisno,  Administrative  Secretary 
and  National  Director  of  Boys'  Work:  Beatrice 
B.  Chapman,  National  Director  of  Girls'  Work 
Operates  four  programs :  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  am 
B  nai  B'rith  Girls  for  boys  and  girls  in  higl 
school,  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Men  and  B'nai  B'ritl 
Young  Women  for  young  adults  up  to  twenty 
five;  maintains  16  field  offices  throughout  thi 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Publishes  BBYO  Progran 
Guide.  BBYO  Leader,  The  Shofar  and  BBC 
Newsletter.  National  headquarters:  1746  M  Stieet 
N.W..  Washington  fi,  D.  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street.  New 

York      Wise.      7-4961.     A      j 

bureau  sin-ciali/iiit;;  in  fiiiiil-raiMii:./,  KKUIJ 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  int-d 
ical  social  work  positions. 
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Reginald  Robinson,  who 
collaborates  with  Bradley 
Buell  in  our  lead  article 
this  month  (seepage  187), 
is  the  only  social  worker 
we  know  who  runs  a  lighthouse,  and  lives 
in  it.  The  curious-minded  can  learn  this 
way  of  life  by  reading  "Winter  Harbor" 
(Holt),  by  Bernice  Richmond  (his  wife), 
who  makes  the  daily  business  of  living  on 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  storm  beaten 
rock  quite  fascinatingly  heroic.  All  of 
which  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Robinson  is  that  rare  combination  of 
a  trained  research  sociologist  who  knows, 
from  first  hand  experience,  the  practical 
ins  and  out  of  community  organization 
and  social  work  administration. 

BEGINNINGS 

Francis  McLean's  death  last 
month  brought  to  some  on  The  Survey 
staff  remembrance  of  the  close  interlock- 
ing of  early  leaders  in  social  work's 
pioneer  days.  Among  the  bound  volumes 
in  our  library  is  one  of  his  first  published 
articles  in  The  Charities  Review  of  1899 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Devine.  By  1905, 
Mary  Richmond  had  come  to  see  that  the 
then  struggling  handful  of  societies  for 
organizing  charities  ought  to  have  some 
means  of  exchanging  information  among 
themselves.  She  persuaded  each  to  send 
every  month  a  package  of  forms,  records, 
and  communications  to  The  Survey  office. 
Thr  Survey  took  on  the  job  of  sifting 
them  for  redistribution,  and  Francis  Mc- 
Lean, who  by  that  time  had  become  sec- 
retary of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, undertook  to  answer  questions  and 
carry  on  correspondence  with  new  so- 
cieties. In  1909,  when  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  organized  its  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department  with  Miss  Rich- 
mond as  its  head,  Mr.  McLean  became 
the  first  associate.  Later  still,  he  moved 
on  to  become  the  first  general  director  of 


the  new  Association  for  Organizing  Fam- 
ily Social  Work,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
.the  modest  informational  exchange  started 
through  social  work's  Journal. 

HELPFUL  HINTS 

College  undergraduates  have  long 
been  regarded  as  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  relief  from  social  work's  perennial  per- 
sonnel shortage.  Future  recruiting  efforts 
might  well  profit  by  checking  emphasis 
against  some  of  the  concrete  motives 
which,  according  to  Herbert  H.  Stroup, 
lead  students  to  take  the  final  professional 
plunge  (see  page  191). 

FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

If  frankness  is  a  virtue,  H.  R. 
Williams,  Republican  floor  leader  of  the 
Missouri  state  senate  must  have  a  high 
rating.  Speaking  in  favor  of  a  proposal 
to  divide  state  welfare  jobs  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  political  factions,  after 
competitive  examinations,  he  is  reported 
as  saying:  "I'm  tired  of  hiring  political 
mugwumps.  Political  parties  have  made 
the  nation  what  it  is  today — not  a  bunch 
of  crackpot  social  workers." 

NOSE  FOR  NEWS 

Annual  reports  from  public  health 
officers  make  more  interesting  reading 
than  one  might  think.  Whiff  of  a  "sensa- 
tional" news  item  from  a  Los  Angeles  re- 
port, for  example,  recently  caught  our  edi- 
torial nose:  "The  population  of  rats 
shrank  considerably,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  remain  above  1,000,000.  The  city 
could  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
its  rats  had  an  average  of  only  two  fleas 
each,  whereas  the  danger  signal  is  four" 
.  .  .  "dog  bites  dropped  41  percent." 

UNITED  ACTION 

Leaders  of  various  recreation 
groups  are  moving  towards  the  formation 
of  a  national  recreation  policies  commit- 


tee. The  idea  behind  it  is  the  need  for 
united  leadership  in  conserving  wartime 
gains  and  providing  a  focus  for  co- 
operative future  planning  for  the  whole 
field.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
a  committee  representing  the  National 
Education-Recreation  Council,  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work, 
and  the  Society  of  Recreation  Workers 
of  America,  determine  procedure  for  or- 
ganizing the  proposed  national  committee. 

A  TRAIL  BLAZER 

A  new  step  in  social  work  came 
recently  with  the  announcement  by  Emma 
Sonya  Schreiber,  sociologist  and  social 
worker,  of  the  opening  of  an  office  at 
51  Berkeley  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
the  private  practice  of  general  social  work. 
Opening  up  "a  new  road  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  home,"  Miss  Schreiber  will 
specialize  in  problems  of  young  people, 
family  and  marital  relations. 

UNSEASONAL 

V-E  Day  brought  release  of  one 
military  secret  that  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  significance  or  other  about  the 
nature  of  family  life.  Last  Christmas, 
complicated  and  elaborate  plans  were 
made  by  the  Army  Air  Force  to  fly  home 
for  Christmas  furlough,  men  awaiting 
overseas  transportation  at  Camp  Springs, 
Md.  A  major  problem  arose  because 
original  flight  plans  were  set  up  on  thr 
basis  of  the  man's  home  address.  Many 
wanted,  instead,  to  visit  their  sweethearts. 
who  lived  somewhere  else. 

SENSIBLE  IDEA 

The  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation is  urging  Congress  to  set  up 
standing  committees  in  each  house  to  deal 
with  all  social  security  matters.  At  pres- 
ent, social  security  legislation  is  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
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in  the  Senate.  Not  onl\  arc  these  very 
busy  committees  but  they  tend  "to  sub- 
ordinate questions  of  policy  ...  to  the 
method  of  financing,"  points  out  Howard 
L.  Russell,  APWA  director,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress. 

SUMMER  DRESS 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  all  the  other 
New  Yorkers  who  know  how  to  dress  so 
that  they  can  really  enjoy  that  advised 
"vacation  at  home,"  Mid-monthly  dons  its 
hot-weather  whites  this  month. 

GRAPHIC  NOTES 

In  the  July  Survey  Graphic  were 
several  articles  of  special  interest  to  Mid- 
monthly  readers:  "We're  Americans 
Again,"  by  Sophie  and  Donald  Toriumi, 
"The  Legs  of  the  Hospital  Bed,"  by 
Michael  M.  Davis,  and  "Governing  a 
Troubled  Community,"  by  Harry  Han- 
sen.  Also  included  were  "Charter  of  the 
Golden  Gate,"  by  James  T.  Shotvvell, 
"Why  Postwar  Conscription  Now?"  by 
V.  T.  Thayer,  "The  Palisades— 3d  Call," 
by  Corliss  Lamont,  and  "Go  Political, 
Young  Man!"  by  Louis  Fischer. 

VSS  FVTVRE 

Future  of  United  Seamen's  Service 
is  being  studied  by  a  committee  on  post 
war  services,  headed  by  Philip  D.  Reed, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  recently  chief  of 
Mission  for  Economic  Affairs,  London. 
Issue  depends  partly  on  postwar  size  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  However, 
the  United  States  now  has  200,000  mer- 
chant seamen,  and  Admiral  Emory  S. 
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Land  estimates  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  country's  postwar  commerce  should 
be  carried  in  American  ships,  as  against 
a  prewar  30  percent. 

SERGEANT  COMES  HOME 

On  June  18,  Staff  Sgt.  Francis  L. 
Wallace  completed  a  three-year  eight- 
month  round  trip  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  with 
strenuous  stop-overs  in  Africa,  Sicily, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  Di- 
vision, famous  for  the  first  and  last  shots 
of  the  European  War,  he's  now  dis- 
charged under  the  army  point  system. 
Last  lap  of  the  homing  accomplished  by 
bus  from  an  Indiana  separation  center, 
he  hopped  off  the  bus  straight  to  the 
Dayton  Veterans  Information  Center. 
Discussion  there  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  him  decided  him  to  ,u<>  ID 
college  rather  than  back  to  his  job,  to 
better  fit  himself  for  his  new  civilian  life. 
Picture  was  taken  en  route  to  the  In- 
formation Center.  (See  page  189.) 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  NOTES 

Six  ex-presidents,  one  president, 
one  president-to-be,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  distinguished,  if  lesser,  lights  assembled 
in  New  York  for  dinner  on  June  19  to 
give  form  and  substance  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  ot 
Social  Work.  Presiding  with  grace  an.! 
dignity,  President  Ellen  C.  Potter,  as  her 
final  official  act,  turned  over  the  1946 
destinies  of  the  Conference  to  Kenneth 
L.  M.  Pray,  president  for  the  coming 
year. 

•    Success    of    Howard    Knight's    and 
Russell    Kurtz's    scheme    for    this    year's 


"Little  National  Conferences"  was  heart- 
ily applauded.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
local  meetings  had  been  held  to  date.  Still 
others  are  scheduled  for  summer  and  fall 
Total  attendance  so  far  reported  of 
17,000  will  probably  reach  25,000.  Eigh- 
teen state  conferences  tied  into  the  na- 
tional plan. 

•  Recommended  revision  of  the  present 
section    organization    was    approved.    In- 
stead of  the  five  sections,  next  year  there 
will  be  twelve :  social  casework,  child  care, 
delinquency,  the  aged,  group  work,  com- 
munity planning,  public  welfare,  health, 
mental    health,    industrial    and    economic 
problems,  methods  of  social  action,  admin- 
istration. 

•  Nominations   for    1947   officers  are: 
president,  Arlien  Johnson,  dean,  Graduate 
School    of    Social    Work,    University    of 
Southern   California;   first  vice-president, 
Robert  P.  Lane,  executive  director,  Wel- 
fare   Council,    New   York    City;   second 
vice-president,    Ruth   Gartland,   professor 
of  social  casework,  School  of  Applied  So- 
cial   Sciences,    University   of    Pittsburgh ; 
third  vice-president,  Kate  McMahon,  di- 
rector of  medical   social   work,   Simmons 
School  of  Social  Work. 

•  Nine  of  the  twelve  section  chairmen 
nominated  are  faculty  members  from  the 
various  schools  of  social  work. 

•  Plans  for  a  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
meeting  in  1948  are  already  under  discus- 
sion.   The    International    Conference    of 
Social  Work  will  probably  be  invited  to 
meet  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
Comprehensive  history  of  social  work,  a* 
reflected  by  the  Conference  record,  ina\ 
be  published. 
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The    Queen    Mary's    portholes    full   of    grins    for   that    first    ecstatic    glimpse    of   home 


Herald  Tribune — Kice 


The  Veteran  Returns  to  Dayton,  Ohio 


BRADLEY  BUELL  and  REGINALD  ROBINSON  turn  the  spotlight 
of  their  experience  in  community  planning  on  one  typical  midwest- 
em  city  and  tell  how  its  program  is  helping  men  already  back. 


Two  days  after  New  York's  spec- 
tacular reception  to  General  of  the  Army 
Eisenhower,  the  Queen  Mary  sailed 
proudly  into  the  harbor  with  a  wildly 
happy  cargo  of  14,526  returning  heroes. 
They  also  were  met  by  cheering  crowds, 
ubiquitous  members  of  the  press,  the  best 
of  New  York  City's  official  welcome. 
Some  were  liberated  prisoners.  Some  were 
here  for  only  a  brief  stay  en  route  to  that 
other  not  yet  finished  war.  Some  were 
high  point  men  whose  grim  work  had 
come  to  a  long  looked  for  end. 

Ahead  was  the  exquisite  joy  of  seeing 
wives  or  sweethearts,  mothers,  fathers, 
friends — of  getting  back  to  their  home 
town.  But  ahead  also  was  the  soberer 
task  of  starting  life  anew,  getting  a  job 
or  further  education,  of  rejoining  their 
families,  of  picking  up  the  pieces  of  the 
civilian  life  which  they  had  left. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  for  a  few 
of  the  Mary's  passengers  "destination 
home"  meant  Dayton,  Ohio.  Beneath  the 
glow  of  excitement,  they  were  wondering, 
no  doubt,  what  they  would  find — how 
they  would  fare. 

We  can  give  them  reassurance.  A 
cordial  invitation  had  given  us  the  op- 
portunity to  study,  at  first  hand,  Dayton's 
service  to  its  veterans  who  were  already 


back.  We  had  been  given  unstinted  help 
in  collecting  new  facts,  analyzing  past  ex- 
perience, forecasting  future  problems.  We 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  Dayton's  vet- 
erans so  far  had  fared  well. 

But  our  evidence  showed  conclusively 
that  this  is  not  only  because  the  federal 
government  is  giving  them  many  rights 
and  benefits — mustering  out  pay,  a  right 
to  their  old  job,  insurance,  medical  care, 
allowances  if  they  are  disabled.  It  is  also 
because  Dayton  itself  has  services  which 
they  need  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  provide. 

Highlights 

Of  the  27,000  men  and  women  so  far 
inducted  into  the  armed  services  from 
Dayton,  up  to  June  3,600  had  come  back. 

Here  are  some  of  our  observations 
about  the  problems  which  they  faced  and 
what  Dayton  has  done  to  help  meet  them. 

1 .  The  serviceman  and  woman  who  re- 
turned to  Dayton  has  been  receiving  vari- 
ous cash  and  insurance  benefits  from  the 
federal  government.    But  for  service,  as 
distinct    from    money,    he    must    depend 
mainly,  although  not  wholly,  upon  local 
facilities  and  equipment. 

2.  Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  un- 
employment.  With  few  exceptions,  every 


service  man  or  woman  who  wanted  a  job, 
has  found  one  easily.  Based  on  careful  and 
systematic  surveys,  industrial  plants  an- 
ticipate relatively  full  employment  for  the 
next  five  years. 

3.  It  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  be- 
tween  80   percent  to  85   percent  of  the 
veterans  so  far  returned  have  traveled  the 
road  back  to  civilian  life  with  reasonable 
satisfaction.     Except    for   early   questions 
about  many  things,  some  assistance  in  fil- 
ing  claims   and   exercising   their    federal 
rights,    they   have  been    able   to   manage 
their  problems  without  special  help. 

4.  The    evidence    indicates,    however, 
that  for  between  15  and  20  percent,  this 
has  not  been  true.    This  group  has  run 
into   difficulties,   already  serious   in   some 
instances,   not   yet   so   serious   in   others. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  have  to  do  with 
health  or  with   service-connected   disabil- 
ities.   But  more  of  them  have  to  do  with 
the  serviceman's  adjustment  to  his  home, 
his  school,  his  job,  and  the  many  other 
facets  of  his  contact  with  civilian  life. 

Kenneth  Wood,  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  using  carefully 
selected  data,  estimates  that  the  propor- 
tion of  veterans  with  such  adjustment  and 
health  problems  is  so  far  running  from  75 
to  100  percent  higher  than  among  fam- 
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ilies  of  non-veterans.  Many  of  these 
difficulties  do  not  appear  immediately. 
Some  have  emerged  as  late  as  three  years 
after  discharge. 

As  we  left  Dayton,  we  were  sure  that 
its  preliminary  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  returning  sons  and  daughters  were 
well  conceived.  But  we  also  felt  that 
only  now  are  the  realities  of  the  task 
beginning  to  take  shape.  The  use  which 
Dayton  makes  of  its  experience  with  the 
present  trickle  of  returning  men  and 
women  will  determine  Dayton's  ability 
to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the  future 
stream.  i 

Full  Employment 

Few  communities  felt  the  impact  of 
the  war  earlier  than  Dayton.  An  impor- 
tant industrial  center,  home  of  a  stable 
force  of  skilled  workmen,  birthplace  of 
the  airplane,  proud  possessor  of  Wright 
Field,  it  was  a  booming  war  industrial 
town,  long  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Its  population  of  295,000  in  early  1940 
had  grown  to  340,000  by  May  of  1944; 
the  total  employed  in  its  major  manufac- 
turing establishments  from  53,000  to 
80,000;  at  its  airfields,  exclusive  of  ser- 
vicemen, from  2,500  to  24,000.  Although 
fortieth  in  population,  Dayton  boasts  to- 
day that  it  ranks  eighth  in  war  production. 


Over  22,000  working  men  and  women, 
former  Dayton  employes,  are  now  in  the 
armed  services.  The  relatively  few  who 
have  returned  have  been  welcomed 
eagerly,  not  only  for  their  own  sake  but 
because  jobs  are  waiting  to  be  filled. 
Personnel  men  in  major  plants  have  care- 
fully worked  out  plans  to  give  special 
consideration  to  former  employes,  and 
other  veterans  as  well.  Selective  Service 
Reemployment  Committee  men  most  of 
the  time  sat  idle.  In  no  case,  as  yet,  has 
any  court  action  been  required  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  veterans  to  their  former  jobs. 

The  war,  of  course,  is  not  yet  won. 
Large  scale  reconversion  is  still  ahead. 
Yet  many  facts  support  the  confidence  of 
its  industrialists  in  the  postwar  future. 
They  make  cash  registers  and  frigidaires, 
automobile  tires  and  car  accessories,  many 
things  for  which  a  backlog  of  demand  N 
piling  up.  They  expect  to  provide  jobs 
for  35  percent  more  people  than  they  did 
in  1940.  A  plant  by  plant  study  of  the 
problems  of  reconversion  showed  that  in 
most  a  period  of  two  or  three  months 
would  suffice  to  swing  into  full  civilian 
production. 

If  these  estimates  prove  right,  the  gen- 
eral problems  faced  by  Dayton's  future 
returning  veterans  should  not  be  measur- 
ably greater  than  that  which  confronted 


those  who  are  now  back  home.  For  a 
high  proportion,  jobs  will  continue  to 
be  a  first  concern.  But  with  well-or- 
ganized employment  helps,  the  chances  of 
finding  the  right  one  should  continue  to 
be  very  good. 

Education 

Next  to  questions  about  claims  and 
benefits,  the  second  largest  number  of  in- 
quiries at  the  Veterans  Information  Cen- 
ter have  been  about  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  federal  government  will 
give  the  serviceman  financial  assistance 
with  which  to  pursue  his  further  training. 
And  many  want  to  know  about  the  fa- 
cilities which  Dayton  can  put  at  their 
disposal. 

At  present  Dayton  offers  educational 
opportunities  of  three  kinds: 

1.  An    undergraduate   college   curricu- 
lum at  the  University  of  Dayton  and  a 
Junior  College  curriculum  mainly  cover- 
ing technjcal  subjects,  at  the  YMCA  Col- 
lege. 

2.  The  high  school  curriculum   « 
public  schools  is  offered  not  only  through 
its  regular  day  classes,  but  also  through 
night  classes  and   through   a  cooperative 
day   school   plan   whereby   a   student   al- 
ternates   two    weeks    at    work    and    two 
weeks  at  school. 

3.  Trade  and  vocational  training  in  the 
public  schools,  both  through  a  night  voca- 
tional school  and  through  day  trade  ex- 
tension  courses   to  which   industrial   em- 
ployes go  on  company  time. 

To  date,  however,  only  seventy  veterans 
have  enrolled  in  these  facilities.  The  ma- 
jority— thirty-six — are  taking  the  college 
courses  at  the  university  or  the  YMCA. 
Few  are  returning  to  complete  high  school 
education.  High  employment,  high  wages, 
overtime,  and  night  work  are  said  to  ac- 
count for  the  relatively  small  number  in 
the  trade  and  vocational  courses. 

There  is  some  concern  in  Dayton  about 
the  future  adequacy  of  the  present  pro- 
gram and  facilities.  The  volume  of  de- 
mand is  just  beginning.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  industry  reconverts,  new  skills  will  be 
required  and  trade  training  must  be 
geared  to  meet  these  needs.  On  the  other, 
a  good  many  veterans  are  ambitious  to 
set  up  in  business  for  themselves.  The 
YMCA  for  example  is  considering  a  new 
course  in  principles  of  small  business 
management. 

About  the  current  provision  for  voca- 
tional counseling,  there  is  real  concern. 
Never  too  strong  a  program  here,  as  in 
most  committees,  the  impending  need  for 
sound  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  available  fa- 
cilities. The  educational  units  give  spe- 
cial counsel  mainly  about  their  own  cur- 
ricula and  facilities. 

The    regional    office    of    the    Veterans 
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Administration,  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  does  offer  a  more  generalized 
counseling  service.  But  except  for  vet- 
erans with  a  disability  who  must  go  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  rehabilitation  program, 
we  understood  that  few  local  men  were 
taking  advantage  of  this  assistance. 

At  present,  there  are  tentative  discus- 
sions about  a  plan  to  move  downtown  the 
interviewing  and  counseling  staff  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  so  that  it  could 
make  use  of  the  public  schools  resources 
for  counseling  and  testing. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
wounded  soldier,  or  a  soldier  suffering 
from  any  illness,  is  not  discharged  until 
he  has  received  maximum  services  from 
army  or  navy  doctors  and  hospitals. 
Chronic  cases,  requiring  long  time  medi- 
cal care,  are  discharged  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care. 

Health  Services 

Probably  because  of  this,  the  need  for 
health  services  among  those  so  far  re- 
turned seemed  little  different  from  that 
of  any  other  segment  of  the  population. 
A  handful  of  men  or  members  of  their 
families  have  been  admitted  to  Dayton's 
hospitals;  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
reports  an  occasional  veteran's  case;  the 
Red  Cross  has  a  few  cases  for  which  it 
is  trying  to  arrange  a  return  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  further  hospital 
care. 

At  one  point,  however,  there  is  a  close 
tie  between  the  local  health  services  and 
army  medical  plans.  The  army  separa- 
tion centers  report  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Dayton's  health  officer,  all  cases 
of  returning  men  who  have  had  either 
tuberculosis  or  venereal  disease.  So  far, 
there  have  been  fourteen  of  the  former 
and  sixty  of  the  latter.  These  men,  of 
course,  have  been  given  complete  medical 
treatment  before  discharge  and  are  diag- 
nosed as  non-infectious,  but  by  this  re- 
porting system  the  health  department  is 
able  to  watch  closely  for  any  recurrent 
symptoms  and  to  check  contacts  in  the 
families.  The  separation  center  does  not 
report  malaria  cases  but,  to  date,  the 
health  department  through  its  regular 
routines  has  identified  twelve  instances 
among  returned  veterans. 

Among  those  already  back,  however, 
are  few  combat  soldiers,  fewer  still  with 
high  disability  rating,  few  from  the 
Pacific  with  its  constant  exposure  to 
tropical  diseases.  As  more  men  return. 
Dayton  will  need  to  watch  carefully  in 
order  to  plan  for  new  needs. 

We  were  especially  anxious  to  find  out 
something  about  the  way  in  which  the 
men  and  women  coming  back  to  Dayton 
were  fitting  into  the  life  of  the  com- 


munity. We  knew  that,  abruptly,  they 
had  had  to  leave  their  families,  their 
school,  their  jobs,  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Away  for  many  months,  some  of 
them  must  have  changed.  So  also  must 
their  families  and  their  community  sur- 
roundings. What  difficulties,  if  any,  were 
they  having  in  adjusting  to  a  new  civilian 
life — what  services  did  they  need? 

Evidence  on  this  point  is  not  so  easy 
to  uncover  as  it  is  about  jobs,  or  educa- 
tion, or  even  health.  The  problems  are 
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less  tangible,  information  more  diffuse. 

Yet  when  added  up,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  in  this  broad  area  of  social  adjust- 
ment, the  returning  veteran  was  revealing 
his  greatest  need  for  help.  Trained  work- 
ers reported  that  many  returning  men 
went  through  at  least  a  one-  or  two-month 
period  of  uncertainty  because  things  were 
not  as  they  had  remembered  them  to  be, 
of  irritation  or  resentment  over  the  many 
details  they  had  to  manage  in  picking  up 
the  pieces  of  their  former  life. 

After  a  month  or  two,  the  large  ma- 
jority have  successfully  accommodated 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  But 
\vhen  data  began  to  come  in  from  the 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  the  police,  the 
Tuvenile  Court,  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment, the  Red  Cross,  family  case- 
work and  childrens'  agencies,  we  com- 
menced to  see  factual  evidence  of  a  per- 
sistent variety  and  significant  volume  of 
social  difficulties. 

There  was  the  soldier  who  turned  up 
in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  for  a 
divorce,  within  a  week  after  his  discharge. 


There  was  another  who  came  in  for  the 
same  reason  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
return.  There  was  a  soldier  with  nervous 
disability,  whose  family  fell  apart  and 
whose  children  had  to  be  placed  in  foster 
homes.  There  was  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  family  was  widely  scattered  among 
relatives  in  Dayton  and  in  other  cities 
and  whose  job  in  reassembling  them  was 
both  difficult  and  expensive. 

Adjustment  Problems 

All  told,  the  public  and  private  agencies 
equipped  to  give  service  in  situations  like 
these  were  carrying  365  cases  in  the 
month  of  May.  If  the  state  selective  ser- 
vice office  had  given  permission  to  clear 
through  the  social  service  exchange  the 
names  of  returned  veterans  reported  to 
the  local  Dayton  boards,  we  would  have 
had  an  accurate  index  of  the  proportion, 
of  these  problems  among  the  total  number 
of  men  already  returned.  Failing  this, 
accurate  exchange  clearance  was  taken  of 
a  representative  sample  of  the  men  who 
have  registered  with  the  veterans  informa- 
tion center.  Seventeen  percent  of  these 
had  so  far  received  services  from  public 
assistance,  casework,  and  other  social 
agencies. 

A  similar  index  was  given  us  by  per- 
sonnel men  who  said  that  about  that  pro- 
portion "are  restless,  have  trouble  adjust- 
ing to  their  jobs,  or  for  one  reason  or 
another  require  special  attention  and  con- 
sideration." 

Fifteen  to  20  percent  of  the  26,000 
men  and  women  now  in  the  armed  ser- 
vices would  mean  that  Dayton's  social 
agencies  should  prepare  in  round  num- 
bers for  between  4,000  and  5,000  families 
who  will  require  their  services.  At  the 
moment,  this  may  be  more  of  a  guess- 
timate than  an  estimate.  For  many  of 
those  discharged  early  were  men  who 
never  should  have  been  inducted,  because 
of  age,  family  responsibilities,  mental  or 
physical  handicaps.  But  offsetting  this 
will  be  the  fact  that  from  now  on  men 
will  have  been  longer  separated  from  ci- 
vilian habits.  Some  will  have  been 
through  the  strain  and  suffering  of  active 
combat.  Many  will  come  back  perma- 
nently handicapped  by  disabilities.  And 
underlying  all  this  is  the  fact  that  few 
social  dislocations  are  more  difficult  than 
the  transition  from  civilian  habits  to  mili- 
tary I'fe  and  back  to  civilian  life  again. 

Tightening  Up 

Experience  with  even  the  relatively  few 
men  so  far  returned  shows  several  points 
where  Dayton  would  seem  to  need  to 
tighten  up  its  program. 

Many  of  the  soldiers'  social  difficulties 
are  not  immediately  understood  or  recog- 
nized, either  by  the  serviceman  himself, 
by  his  friends,  or  by  the  community.  Foui 
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fifths  of  the  men  now  being  served  by 
social  agencies  did  not  seek  help  until 
more  than  a  month  after  discharge,  al- 
most one  half  after  six  months,  and  one 
quarter  after  a  full  year  had  elapsed.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  shows  that  problems 
develop  for  the  veteran,  just  as  for  the 
civilian,  under  stresses  and  strains  that 
may  occur  at  any  time,  and  that  if  com- 
munities take  their  obligations  seriously, 
they  must  plan  their  programs  so  as  to 
give  him  adequate  assistance  whenever  he 
may  need  it  in  the  long  years  ahead. 

But  it  also  logically  points  to  a  need 
for  close  scrutiny  of  present  procedures 
for  the  early  identification  of  social 
trouble.  Without  question,  some  of  the 
veterans  who  did  not  find  their  way  To 
social  agencies  until  after  six  months  or 
a  year  had  elapsed,  could  have  been  much 
better  served  if  their  difficulties  could 
have  been  known  earlier,  and  before  they 
assumed  serious  proportions. 

To  date,  about  one  third  of  those 
known  to  the  various  agencies  show  evi- 
dence of  serious  social  breakdown.  These 
are  the  instances  of  divorce  and  separated 
families,  of  more  serious  mental  problems, 
of  non-support,  of  lesser  criminal  offenses, 
of  situations  complicated  by  many  factors. 
These  more  serious  situations,  it  is  worth 
noting,  have  tended  to  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agencies  later  than  the 
others — 75  percent  six  months  or  more 
after  discharge. 

After  the  serviceman  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  some  agency,  Dayton's  pres- 
ent facilities  and  procedures  for  evolving 
a  thorough  diagnosis  of  his  problems  show 
certain  elements  of  weakness.  In  the  first 
place,  little  psychiatric  service  is  now 
available.  A  mental  hygiene  clinic,  tra- 
ditionally limiting  its  service  to  children, 
and  a  family  welfare  association  with  ar- 
rangements for  a  very  small  amount  of 
psychiatric  consultation  are  the  only  two 
local  agencies  with  any  such  resources. 
Some  out-patient  psychiatric  service  is 
rendered  at  the  regional  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  but  it  is  little  used 
for  Dayton  cases. 

In  the  second  place,  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  men  with  adjust- 
ment difficulties  are  finding  their  way  to 
generalized  family  casework  agencies. 
This  means  that  few  are  benefiting  from 
a  thorough  over-all  case  study  of  their 
individual  and  family  troubles.  Instead, 
most  of  the  men  are  receiving  some 
specific  assistance  which,  while  of  im- 
mediate value,  may  nevertheless  be  too 
little  related  to  basic  long  range  problems. 

Veterans  Information  Center 

Dayton's  Veterans  Information  Center 
was  organized  last  November  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Dayton   District   Develop 
ment     Committee,     an     over-all     citizen 


group,  formed  through  the  leadership  o! 
\V.  M.  Cotton,  director  of  community 
relations  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  Its  pleasant  and  suitable  quar- 
ters are  housed  two  doors  from  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  just  across  the  street 
from  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Through  its  director,  Daniel  J.  Davitt, 
and  the  committee  in  charge,  of  which 
Emerson  H.  Landis,  superintendent  ot 
schools,  is  chairman,  cordial  working  re- 
lationships have  been  established  with 
many  important  community  groups.  A 
budget  of  $15,000  is  met  by  contributions 
from  members  of  the  development  com- 
mittee. 

The  usefulness  of  the  center  has  been 
well  demonstrated.  Over  1,600  of  the 
veterans  now  back  have  registered  with  it. 
More  than  2,100  inquiries  have  been 
answered.  Veterans  have  wanted  to  know 
how  to  exercise  their  rights  for  assistance 
in  getting  further  education,  about  their 
government  insurance,  about  employment 
opportunities,  and  many  other  matters. 

The  director  of  the  center  does  most 
of  the  interviewing  and  has  been  abk- 
himself  to  answer  about  half  of  the  in- 
quiries received  to  date.  Others  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Veterans  Administration, 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  other 
appropriate  sources.  Beginning  early  in 
the  year,  a  representative  of  the  Veteran- 
Administration  has  kept  an  office  in  thr 
center,  and  41  percent  of  the  inquiries  in 
May  were  referred  to  him. 

What  the  Veteran  Wants 

From  the  beginning,  the  center  has  felt 
its  principal  function  was  to  give  the  vet- 
eran information  which  he  wanted  and 
requested.  Most  of  his  requests — 62  per- 
cent— have  been  about  claims  and  benefits. 
A  smaller  number — 11  percent  —  have 
been  about  employment.  Only  rarely 
does  he  ask  outright  about  the  personal 
or  family  problems  that  may  be  troubling 
him. 

When  he  does,  he  is  referred  to  the 
referral  agent  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  employed  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  two  doors  down  the  street.  This 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  center  and 
the  veterans  advisory  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  The  referral 
agent's  responsibility  in  turn  is  to  refer 
cases  to  the  other  agencies  when  she  feels 
that  they  need  service  other  than  from  the 
Red  Cross.  In  May,  the  Red  Cross  re- 
ceived eight  referrals  from  the  center  and 
referred  four  to  other  agencies. 

By  the  nature  of  its  service,  the  Red 
Cross  also  receives  directly  a  substantial 
flow  of  applications  for  assistance.  In 
May  this  included  138  veterans'  cases.  In 
that  month,  also,  1  7  of  its  own  applicants 
were  referred  to  other  agencies. 

It  is  clear,   therefore,  that  the  cento 


and  the  Red  Cross  are  not  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  referral  of  servicemen 
for  service  by  other  community  agencies. 
Men  are  mainly  finding  their  way  to 
social  agencies  on  their  own  initiative,  by 
recommendation  of  friends,  or  by  referral 
from  other  sources.  For  some,  this  is  work- 
ing out  successfully.  But  others  are  not 
getting  immediately  to  the  agency  best 
equipped  to  meet  their  needs.  For  still 
others,  delay  is  allowing  difficulties  to  pik 
up  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
service  given  at  an  earlier  date. 

One  solution  already  suggested  is  that 
a  skilled  casework  interviewer  be  placed 
in  the  center  in  the  hope  that  she  could 
assist  in  the  early  identification  of  social 
problems  and  in  their  surer  referral  to 
the  agencies  best  equipped  to  meet  them. 

For  Dayton's  Own 

All  of  America  is  eager  to  ease  the 
transition  of  its  sons  and  daughters  back 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  happiness. 
The  early  passage  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  benefits  and  provisions  far  in 
advance  of  those  available  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  the  supplemental  state 
legislation  providing  additional  rights  and 
benefits  have  given  expression  to  that 
eagerness.  They  mark  an  important  step 
forward  in  guaranteeing  for  all  an  initial 
period  of  minimum  security,  and  for  some 
a  small  permanent  compensation  for  the 
handicaps  which  they  have  incurred  in 
our  behalf. 

But  as  we  left  Dayton,  we  felt  that 
we  had  seen  the  results  of  national  plan- 
ning in  a  new  perspective.  We  had  seen 
it  through  the  eyes  of  the  man  actually 
back  in  his  home  town.  He  had  received, 
or  was  taking  steps  to  receive  from  the 
federal  government,  his  mustering  out 
pay  and  other  benefits  to  which  he  might 
be  entitled.  He  had  made  arrangements 
about  his  insurance.  These  were  assets 
with  real  and  tangible  values.  But  when 
he  was  ready  to  seek  advice  about  the  kind 
of  job  for  which  he  should  prepare  him- 
self, or  to  determine  the  course  of  his 
further  education,  or  when  he  became  ill, 
or  had  trouble  with  his  wife,  or  trouble 
with  the  law,  or  needed  financial  help  to 
tide  him  over  some  temporary  emergency, 
he  had  to  find  that  help  at  home  in  his 
home  town. 

Through  his  eyes  we  had  seen  how 
one  typical  city  was  discharging  that  re- 
sponsibility. We  had  seen  opportunities 
for  improvement  —  for  better  vocational 
counseling,  for  more  psychiatric  service, 
for  a  fuller  use  of  its  facilities  for  social 
diagnosis,  for  a  better  direction  of  men 
to  appropriate  agencies  and  services.  But 
significantly,  we  had  also  seen  a  com- 
munity gaining  in  wisdom  and  experience, 
intelligently  equipping  itself  to  undertake 
its  local  share  of  the  total  job  ahead. 
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Undergraduates  Look  at  Social  Work 


HERBERT  H.  STROUP,  instructor  in  the  department  of  sociol- 
ogy and  anthropology,  Brooklyn  College,  counsels  and   learns. 


WHAT  does  the  present  generation 
of  college  students  think  of  social  work? 
Are  many  of  them  interested  in  it  as  a 
professional  career?  If  so,  why?  How 
much  do  they  know  about  the  oppor- 
tunities social  work  has  to  offer? 

Interesting  answers  to  such  questions  as 
these  have  been  one  result  of  a  new 
counseling  service  at  Brooklyn  College, 
one  of  New  York  City's  large  city-main- 
tained educational  institutions.  Set  up  last 
fall  to  "provide  students  interested  in 
careers  in  the  social  service  with  an  op- 
portunity of  securing  advice,"  the  col- 
lege's office  of  pre-social  work  has  given 
consultation  to  about  thirty  students  a 
week  who  were  thinking  of  social  work 
as  a  professional  career. 

At  the  outset,  the  counselor  tries  to 
learn  why  the  student  has  become  in- 
terested in  social  work  rather  than  some 
other  profession  or  vocation.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  reasons,  while  varying  with 
the  individual  students,  nevertheless  fall 
into  a  recurring  pattern.  While  it  would 
be  difficult  to  weigh  the  responses  in 
sequence  or  order  of  importance,  taken 
together,  the  reasons  most  commonly  ex- 
pressed give  a  composite  picture  of  at- 
titudes, information,  and  misinformation 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  leaders  of 
a  profession  in  which  there  is  an  obvious 
and  substantial  undergraduate  interest. 
They  could  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Expressing  Liberalism. 

Liberalism  and  social  work  are  subject 
and  predicate  to  some  students.  They 
think  of  social  work  as  being  a  "liberal" 
profession,  and  have  more  trust  in  its 
social  techniques  than  in  political  devices 
for  effecting  social  change. 

Offset  to  Physical  Science 

Many  students  are  aware  of  the  social 
problems  which  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  physical 
sciences.  They  say:  "Science  is  all  right, 
but  ...  it  has  complicated  our  social 
world."  "Technology  has  outstripped 
morality."  "We  have  the  means  to  live, 
hut  cannot  rind  the  opportunity."  "Our 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  sciences." 

These  students  often  seem  to  believe 
that  social  work  offers  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  "science  of  living."  They 
are  attracted  by  its  efforts  to  alleviate 
personal,  group,  and  community  problems. 


But  generally,  they  want  to  know  what 
efforts  social  workers  are  making  to 
bring  about  social  reform.  They  are  apt 
to  be  critical  of  social  work  for  not  en- 
gaging more  vigorously  in  social  action. 

Senxe  of  Responsibility 

Some  students,  because  they  have  not 
entered  the  armed  services,  are  conscious 
of  owing  a  debt  to  society,  to  their  friends, 
to  themselves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
do  not  feel  guilty  about  this  obligation, 
and  express  their  concern  in  healthy,  vital 
terms.  They  consider  themselves  privi- 
leged for  having  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college  in  a  war  period,  and  they 
would  like  to  enter  some  field  where  they 
could  use  their  advantages  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Interest  in  People 

Other  students  are  naturally  drawn  to 
persons  with  problems.  They  speak  of  a 
"native  curiosity"  about  personal  prob- 
lems, and  believe  that  this  is  fundamental 
to  any  desire  to  be  a  social  worker. 
Usually  these  students  cannot  "rationally" 
explain  this  interest,  but  accept  it  for 
what  they  think  it  is — "natural." 

Professional  Status 

More  than  a  few  students  are  con- 
cerned with  achieving  a  social  status  that 
is  missing  in  their  background.  They  see 
in  social  work  an  occupation  which  ele- 
vates the  practitioner  to  a  level  with  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  ministers,  teachers.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  they  cannot  or  do 
not  wish  to  enter  one  of  these  professions. 
Social  work  appeals  to  them  because  it 
carries  the  status  of  a  profession,  because 
its  training  program  is  relatively  brief, 
and  because  the  initial  hardships  are  not 
so  severe  as  in  other  professions.  These 
students  usually  are  not  content  with  the 
B.A.  degree,  but  wish  to  obtain  a  graduate 
degree  so  that  they  will  be  among  the 
"elite"  of  the  profession. 

Job   Opportunities 

Again,  students  are  preparing  for  a 
career  in  social  work  for  the  very  practical 
reason  that  they  believe  there  are  many 
available  positions  open  for  trained  work- 
ers. In  the  need  for  rehabilitating  return- 
ing members  of  the  armed  forces,  in  the 
disruptions  brought  about  through  moving 
populations,  in  the  changing  status  of  the 
family  due  to  war  experiences,  they  see 


evidence  that  social  workers  will  be 
needed  in  even  greater  numbers.  A  very 
few  of  the  students  interviewed  declared 
that  they  wished  to  enter  social  work  be- 
cause, "if  there  is  a  depression,  social  work 
will  be  one  of  the  few  occupations  which 
will  not  suffer,  but  may  even  benefit." 

Personal  Experience 

A  scant  number  of  students  have  had 
practical  experience  "on  the  receiving 
end"  of  social  work.  They  have  had  some 
private  difficulty  which  has  led  them  to 
call  upon  the  services  of  social  agencies. 
In  turn,  they  have  felt  that  they  would 
like  to  help  people  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Vocational  Tests 

The  college  offers  opportunities  for  vo- 
cational testing,  using  most  commonly  the 
Strong-Stanford  test  of  vocational  in- 
terest, although  other  tests  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  While  the  findings  of 
these  tests  are  never  used  by  the  counselor 
as  conclusive  proof  of  any  vocational 
preference,  they  sometimes  aid  in  making 
up  the  mind  of  the  student  under  guid- 
ance. A  few  students  have  reported 
preference  for  social  work  on  the  basis  of 
tests  administered  outside  the  college,  by 
private  vocational  guidance  agencies,  the 
federal  employment  service,  and  other 
agencies. 

Direct  Advice 

Some  students  have  been  told  that  they 
would  make  suitable  social  workers,  by 
relatives  who  are  social  workers,  by  in- 
structors in  the  college,  by  friends  or  voca- 
tional counselors,  either  within  the  college 
or  without.  Leaders  of  activities  in  which 
the  students  at  one  time  or  another  have 
been  engaged,  such  as  club  work,  camp- 
ing, counseling,  have  urged  them  to  select 
social  work  as  a  career. 

Last  Resort 

Often  students  say  that  they  would  like 
to  enter  social  work  because  they  have 
tried  to  work  out  a  "major"  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  or  in  the  arts  without  much 
promise  of  success.  They  turn,  then,  to 
the  social  sciences  and  social  work  as  a 
last  resort. 

Personal   Development 

A  few  students  admit  that  they  are  not 
looking  forward  to  being  professionally 
employed  all  their  lives.  Women,  who 
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may  DC  counting  on  marriage,  say  that 
preparation  for  social  work  might  help 
them  to  raise  a  family  more  intelligently. 
Other  students  think  that  social  work 
preparation  will  enable  them  to  develop 
strong,  healthy  personalities.  Their  wish 
to  enter  social  work  may  mirror  a  basic 
inadequacy  in  the  personal  makeup  of 


the  student:  he  seeks  to  solve  his  prob- 
lem by  solving  the  problems  of  others. 

Every  student  who  is  considering  social 
work  as  a  profession  has  his  "reasons." 
To  him  at  least,  they  are  good  reasons, 
compounded  out  of  what  he  is  as  a  person, 
and  what  he  thinks  he  knows  about  social 
work  and  social  science.  Although  the 


student  may  cling  to  one  explanation  as 
the  complete  "rationale"  of  his  choice  or 
interest,  there  is  actually  rarely  a  case  in 
which  many  of  the  factors  listed  above  are 
not  involved.  It  is  the  task  of  the  counse- 
lor to  help  the  student  re-interpret  his  in- 
terest and  his  judgments  in  the  light  of 
social  work's  vocational  realities. 


THE  BLIND  HAVE  FUN,  TOO 


WALTER  DVCKAT 


Chaplain,  N.  Y.  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  Yonkerg,  N.  Y. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  the  rocking 
chair  has  too  long  been  a  symbol  of  old 
age.  We  should  not  toss  our  old  people 
upon  the  scrap  heap  when  they  reach  the 
twilight  of  their  life.  Particularly  we 
should  not  do  that  when  aged  people  have 
the  additional  handicap  •  of  failing  sight, 
or  blindness. 

Institutional  managers,  in  recent  years, 
have  htd  increasing  opportunity  to  develop 
methods  of  making  more  satisfying  the 
closing  years  of  the  aged  blind.  For  a 
number  of  years,  institutional  care  has 
been  more  and  more  necessary  for  them. 
Modern  city  apartments  are  small;  chil- 
dren have  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  give  adequate  attention  to  their 
parents ;  the  war  has  compelled  many  wo- 
men to  become  the  wage  earners. 

When  added  to  the  fact  of  blindness, 
this  necessity  to  be  separated  from  their 
family  often  strikes  the  aged  blind  per- 
sons as  a  last  cruel  blow  of  fate.  One 
of  the  main  tasks  of  the  institution  is  to 
overcome  this  feeling.  There  must  be 
effective  orientation  before  admission,  and 
an  effectively  administered  program  of  ac- 
tivities. No  one  program  will  satisfy  all 
people,  but  given  a  varied  and  flexible 
plan,  most  of  the  inmates  will  find  some- 
thing suited  to  their  tastes.  Occupational 
therapy,  opportunities  to  read  and  listen 
to  the  radio,  encouragement  of  friendh 
visiting  by  relatives  and  neighbors,  all 
should  be  a  part  of  any  well-managed  in- 
stitutional program. 

Group  Work  Experiment 

About  two  years  ago,  however,  the 
Yonkers  Home  for  the  N.  Y.  Guild  felt 
that  it  should  go  further  than  this  and  ex- 
periment with  a  more  varied  program  of 
group  work  for  some  of  its  aged  people, 
in  addition  to  occupational  therapy  and 
other  activities. 

At  that  time,  the  Home  had  a  children's 
department,  now  discontinued.  The  staff 
helped  the  children  form  a  club  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  the  aged  residents 
and,  incidentally,  for  themselves  as  well. 
The  club  celebrated  the  birthdays  of  the 
residents  and  successfully  ran  a  number 
of  entertainments  and  parties.  After  the 


children  left,  the  club  was  taken  over  by 
the  adults  who,  of  course,  elect  their  own 
officers  and  conduct  their  own  meetings. 

At  their  gatherings  and  socials,  the 
men  and  women  residents  meet  in  an  in- 
formal atmosphere.  They  take  special 
pains  to  look  their  best,  which  is  all  to  the 
good,  for  they  seem  imbued  with  more 
zest  and  joie  de  vivre.  The  club  and  its 
activities  provide  release  from  the  inevit- 
able dullness  of  routine  communal  liv- 
ing. It  not  only  gives  the  members  of  the 
home  an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted, but  provides  valuable  lessons  in 
group  living. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  residents 
whose  ages  range  from  thirty  to  ninety- 
six.  Dues  of  ten  cents  a  month  defray 
the  expenses  of  socials  as  well  as  contribu 
tions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  national 
and  overseas  relief  agencies.  Sales  of  war 
bonds  and  stamps  have  been  conducted. 

The  club  plans  and  arranges  parties  for 
religious  and  secular  occasions,  including 
refreshments  served  by  partially  sighted 
members.  Committee  members  and  club 
officials  appear  to  thrive  on  their  newh 
gained  responsibilities. 

Not  the  least  significant  function  of 
the  club  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  to 
the  members  to  express  their  opinions 
about  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  ad- 
ministration. No  effort  is  made  to  donn 
nate  the  club,  but  if  it  requests  counsel  or 
assistance,  it  is  cheerfully  given. 

Another  activity  consists  of  two  discus- 
sion groups:  one  for  the  Yiddish  speaking 
residents  and  another  for  those  who  are 
more  at  home  with  English.  Topics  in 
both  groups  range  from  the  Bible  to  con- 
temporary social  problems.  It  is  still  a 
stirring  experience  to  witness  the  keen  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  which  the  partici- 
pants display.  Frequently,  under  the  heat 
of  controversy,  some  over-7.ealous  member 
has  to  be  curbed  and  reminded  that  com- 
ments must  be  impersonal.  Discussions  of 
topics  treated  often  continue  in  small 
groups  long  after  the  meeting  has  ended. 
One  by-product  of  these  sessions  is  that 
formerly  timid  folk  have  learned  to  speak 
on  their  feet.  Others  have  been  encour- 
aged to  delve  further  on  topics  discussed, 


in  Braille  or  through  the  use  of  talking 
books.  Still  others  have  been  prompted  to 
listen  to  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  and 
other  similar  forums. 

Dramatics,  Too 

Dramatics,  too,  while  no  novelty  among 
younger  sightless  folk,  have  been  adapted 
effectively  for  the  aged  blind.  Skits,  songs, 
and  minstrel  type  of  shows  are  readily 
shaped  into  a  creative  dramatics  program. 
Participants  and  audience  enjoy  these 
home  grown  products  immensely.  Glee 
clubs,  as  well  as  old-fashioned  "sings" 
find  a  welcome  response.  In  the  summer 
the  welkin  rings  with  the  mixed  voices  of 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are 
comfortably  seated  in  a  shady  spot. 

Another  successful  experiment  was  the 
launching  of  a  monthly  magazine.  It  re- 
quired some  time  and  persuasion  to  over- 
come the  prophets  of  doom  who  argued 
that  this  couldn't  work.  Ultimately,  re- 
porters were  assigned  to  cover  the  news 
in  the  men's  and  women's  departments. 
News  stories  are  dictated  to  the  reporters 
who  transcribe  in  Braille  or  on  the  type- 
writer. Contributions  of  any  sort  are 
welcomed :  poems,  articles,  stories,  humor, 
puzzles,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  written 
autobiographical  experiences  have  been  ex- 
tremely interesting,  since  many  of  our 
residents  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  magazine  is  read  to  the 
residents  at  their  meetings.  Copies  are 
usually  sent,  upon  request  of  authors,  to 
their  children  or  other  kinsmen. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  any  group  of  maladjusted  people  that 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  their  feelings  of 
self-esteem.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
danger  that  institutionalized  living  may 
obliterate  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  well-managed  insti- 
tution can  help  bring  it  into  full  flower. 
All  who  enter  a  home  for  the  aged  blind 
should  be  guided  into  forms  of  activity  in 
harmony  with  their  interests  and  capaci- 
ties. Some  will  be  resistive  to  any  such 
aid,  but  others  will  find  new  interests  and 
new  hope  which  will  invest  their  last  days 
with  more  beauty  and  purpose. 
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SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


HERE  IN   WASHINGTON 


AGITATION  FOR  REVIVING  Civi- 
lian Conservation  Corps  is  gaining  head- 
way in  Congress.  Even  some  of  its  old 
enemies  are  now  beginning  to  murmur 
that  maybe  the  CCC  had  its  points.  Prod- 
ding by  the  lumber  interests,  who  are 
definitely  in  favor  of  a  CCC  revival,  may 
possibly  be  back  of  some  of  this  change  in 
attitude. 

Others  suggest  that  the  proposed  com- 
pulsory military  service  program  for  eigh- 
teen-year-olds might  be  softened  by  mak- 
ing it  a  modified  and  somewhat  militarized 
version  of  the  old  camps.  Such  a  step, 
they  argue,  would  give  the  boys  some- 
thing worthwhile  to  do  besides  drill,  and 
would  prevent  the  boredom  that  was 
rapidly  demoralizing  some  of  the  camps 
after  the  draft  act  of  1940  went  into  ef- 
fect and  before  the  country  was  actually 
at  war. 

The  proposal  will  raise  outraged  cries 
from  those  who,  when  OCC  first  opened, 
feared  the  militarization  of  the  program. 
Proponents,  however,  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  have  military  service  anyway, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  CCC  idea 
might  remove  some  of  the  dangers.  Any- 
way, they  point  out,  the  CCC  plan  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  who,  un- 
der such  a  program,  would  get  some  defi- 
nite return  for  their  money. 


THE  HOUSE  APPROVED  THE  ANTI- 
poll  tax  bill,  and  it  went  to  the  Senate 
where,  no  doubt,  it  will  remain  undis- 
turbed. For  the  House  to  pass  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  to  ignore  it  has  become 
almost  routine. 

4-      •»      •» 

AT  THE   EASTERN   REGIONAL   CON- 

ference  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
in  Atlantic  City,  the  gals  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  social  security  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  it  discriminates  against  women 
workers. 

•»      +      •» 

ACTION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ON 
the  Spanish  situation  has  encouraged  Cof- 
fee of  Washington  to  resume  his  activities 
in  behalf  of  HR  100  calling  for  severance 
of  diplomatic  relationship  between  this 
country  and  Franco's  government. 

The  Coffee  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  but,  to  date,  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Coffee  has  con- 


sidered filing  a  petition  (which  he  may 
eventually  have  to  come  to),  but  petitions 
are  slow  work — as  witness  the  Norton 
FEPC  bill. 

+     •»•     + 

THE    COMPROMISE    ON    THE    FAIR 

Employment  Practice  Committee  saved 
the  agency  temporarily,  but  effected  no 
real  decision.  The  battle  has  still  to  be 
won  (or  lost). 

The  agency  was  given  $250,000,  less 
than  half  the  sum  requested,  with  orders 
to  liquidate  on  or  by  June  1  of  next  year, 
unless  Congress  changes  its  mind. 

Since  1946  is  an  election  year,  it  is  a 
fair  guess  that   FEPC  will  be  heard  of 
from  time  to  time  from  here  on  out. 
»      »      « 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Postwar  Military  Policy  has  concluded  its 
hearings  on  military  service  and  expects 
to  file  a  report  in  the  near  future  with, 
perhaps,  suggestions  for  legislation.  To 
date,  the  only  actual  bill  on  the  subject 
before  Congress  is  HR  515,  sponsored  by 
Chairman  May  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  May  has  indicated  that  he  doe* 
not  plan  holding  hearings  on  his  bill  until 
after  the  Wood  rum  committee  report  has 
been  received  and  studied,  and  the  mem- 
bership has  returned  from  its  longed  for 
midsummer  holiday.  In  the  meantime,  the 
pros  and  cons  have  had  a  chance  to  air 
their  views  before  the  other  committee, 
which  does  not  have  authority  to  initiate 
legislation  and,  Mr.  May  hopes,  much  of 
the  heat  has  been  taken  out  of  the  subject 

•»      *      «• 

HEARINGS  ON  THE  60,000,000  JOB 
bill  are  scheduled  for  midsummer,  but 
may  be  postponed  until  after  Labor  Day. 
Decision  depends  upon  the  possibility  of 
a  Congressional  recess  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors. 

On  the  House  side,  Wright  Patman  of 
Texas,  sponsor  of  the  House  bill,  has 
gathered  some  seventy-two  of  his  col- 
leagues as  co-sponsors.  The  seventy-two 
have  appointed  a  twelve-man  executive 
committee,  with  Outland  of  California  as 
chairman.  Their  summer  program  in- 
cludes a  nationwide  educational  program, 
with  the  sponsors  touring  the  country  in 
behalf  of  the  bill.  The  tour  has  taken 
on  the  nature  of  a  crusade,  with  Mr.  Out- 
land  declaring  the  bill  "the  most  construc- 
tive single  piece  of  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation" — which  would  seem 
to  cover  quite  a  lot  of  territory. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  are 


Murray  of  Montana,  Wagner  of  New 
York,  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  O'Mahoney 
of  Wyoming.  These  four  plan  to  do  a 
little  touring  themselves  this  summer  if 
the  recess  is  approved  and  the  hearings  are 
postponed. 

Incidentally,  the  White  House,  via  Mr. 
Vinson,  has  approved  the  bill. 


THE  DELUSION  THAT  IT  WILL   BE 

possible  to  solve  unemployment  by  retiring 
the  old  folks  is  reflected  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
of  Pennsylvania  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  payments  at  60  years  in- 
stead of  65.  "Something  has  to  be  done 
to  create  more  job  opportunities,"  says 
Mr.  Weiss.  "Persuading  old  people  to 
retire  is  one  method." 

•»•*•» 

AFTER  A  FUTILE  ATTEMPT  TO 
make  sense  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (Dies  Com- 
mittee), Hart  of  New  Jersey  has  resigned 
as  chairman,  and  Rankin  has  served  notice 
that  the  new  chairman  must  be  acceptable 
to  him — or  else. 

From  the  beginning  Rankin  took  the 
committee  away  from  Hart  and  ran  away 
with  it.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
a  Hague  man,  has  never  been  accused  of 
being  a  flaming  liberal,  but  apparently 
Rankin  was  too  much  for  him. 

John  Stephen  Wood  of  Georgia  will 
succeed  Hart  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Wood  has  Rankin's  approval  but 
was  not  the  Mississippian's  choice.  He 
ranks  as  a  conservative,  but  not  of  the 
Rankin  stripe.  He  may  be  able  to  quell 
some  of  the  latter's  wilder  outbursts,  al- 
though that  probably  is  too  much  to  ask. 
*  -f  •»• 

SOCIAL   PROTECTION    FEATURES  OF 

the  Office  of  Community  War  Services 
program  may  be  rescued  in  the  Senate  or, 
at  least,  OCWS  is  so  hoping.  The  House 
wiped  out  the  entire  agency. 

Sex  may  save  the  whole  program. 
Friends  of  OCWS  are  arguing  that  the 
social  protection  features  would  be  more 
or  less  valueless  alone.  There  was  a  lot 
of  good  psychology  as  well  as  bawdy 
humor  in  some  of  the  old  jokes  on  the 
matter  of  substitutes. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Welfare  in  Wisconsin 


\ViiHN  rin-:  I'HS  \\  is 
lative  session  recessed  last  month,  it  had 
disposed  of  all  legislation  pending  before 
it,  including  a  number  of  bills  affecting 
social  welfare.  While  vetoes  of  some  of 
these  measures  by  the  governor  is  pos- 
sible, none  is  anticipated. 

The  Wisconsin  Welfare  Council  re- 
ports that  at  least  three  bills  of  major  im- 
portance were  enacted:  the  state  institu- 
tion building  program;  the  revision  of 
public  assistance  and  social  security  laws 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Interim  Committee  on  Relief  Laws ; 
and  the  enabling  legislation  to  provide  a 
pattern  for  integration  of  county  welfare 
services.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  April 
1945,  page  117.) 

Among  other  constructive  pieces  of  pub- 
lic welfare  legislation  reported  by  the 
council  were  bills  providing  for:  family 
care  of  mental  patients  from  state  institu- 
tions; family  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons committed  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Industrial  Schools;  a  Wisconsin  diag- 
nostic center;  public  assistance  for  totally 
disabled  persons;  creation  of  an  interim 
committee  to  study  juvenile  delinquency , 
free  public  care  for  the  tuberculous ;  a  uni- 
fied state  veterans  department ;  liberalized 
public  housing  enabling  acts. 

A  bill  to  license  and  supervise  boarding 
and  convalescent  homes,  although  drafted, 
was  somehow  lost  in  the  shuffle  before 
the  deadline  for  the  introduction  of  bilk. 

The  one  piece  of  retrogressive  wel fart- 
legislation  was  that  affecting  detention  »f 
juvenile  delinquents  in  country  jails. 
However,  the  council  states  that  "Even 
with  its  limited  gains  and  some  disappoint- 
ments, the  present  session  has  brought 
more  progress  in  the  welfare  field  than 
;my  session  since  1939." 

The  welfare  bills  passed  included: 

Relief  and  Social  Security.  The  in- 
terim committee  bill,  revising  and  codify- 
ing public  assistance  laws,  was  finally  en- 
acted without  substantial  amendment  ex- 
cept in  appropriations  provisions,  so  that 
all  constructive  revision  and  codification 
features  were  retained.  None  of  the  bene- 
fits liberalizing  eligibility  rules  or  ade- 
quacy of  standards  were  jeopardized  b\ 
the  cut  in  appropriations. 

A  id  to  Totally  Disabled.  In  the  pub- 
lic assistance  field  an  act  provides  for  a 
new  special  category  of  aid  to  totally  dis- 
abled persons.  The  liberal  provisions  of 
this  law  are  all  the  more  notable  because 


the  state  is  here  launching  upon  a  new 
program  without  the  impetus  of  federal 
participation.  Any  totally  disabled  citizen 
of  Wisconsin  who  has  resided  in  the  stat? 
for  one  year  and  is  between  seventeen  and 
sixty-five  years  of  age  is  eligible  for  aid  in 
accordance  with  need  but  not  to  exceed 
$80  a  month,  provided  he  does  not  reside 
in  a  public  institution.  The  aid  is  to  be 
administered  by  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, the  state  paying  50  percent  of  costs. 

C.orrt'ciions  ami  Juvenile  Delinquen- 
cy. Among  new  laws  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tions is  one  abolishing  the  present  statutory 
parole  board,  enabling  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  to  administer  pa- 
role functions.  Another  provides  award-; 
to  prisoners  for  good  conduct.  Family 
care  treatment  of  inmates  committed  to 
Boys  and  Girls'  Industrial  Schools  is  made 
possible  under  another  law  permitting 
placements  in  selected  foster  homes. 

Two  joint  resolutions  adopted  create 
legislative  interim  committees;  one,  to 
study  juvenile  delinquency  and  recom 
mend  means  of  prevention  and  needed  fa- 
cilities for  treatment;  the  other,  to  codify 
and  revise  the  criminal  statutes.  The  first 
committee  is  also  expected  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act.,  tabled  by  the  1945  legislature. 

Family  Welfare.  Besides  the  law  on 
presumption  of  legitimacy,  another  meas- 
ure affects  family  welfare.  This  permit-; 
courts  to  order  a  husband  to  support  his 
family  even  where  a  divorce  or  legal  sepa- 
ration has  not  been  consummated. 

Public  Welfare  Administration.   The 

most  significant  new  law  affecting  public 
welfare  administration  is  one  providing 
for  integration  of  county  welfare  services. 
Under  its  provisions  the  county  welfare 
departments  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
child  welfare  responsibilities  that  only  pri- 
vate child  welfare  agencies  have  heretofore 
been  permitted  to  exercise. 

State  and  County  Institutions.    The 

state  public  welfare  institutional  building 
program  enacted  by  the  present  legisla- 
ture, together  with  that  provided  by  th;- 
1943  legislature,  sets  up  a  total  of  about 
$11,000,000  for  the  most  urgent  building 
needs.  This  falls  short  by  at  least  $4,- 
000,000  of  the  minimum  needs,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  legislators  arc  <!<•- 
termined  to  complete  this  program  in  the 
next  legislature. 

Another    measure    appropriated    $600,- 


000  for  a  diagnostic  center  to  be  <•> 
lished  at  or  near  the  Wisconsin  General 
Hospital  for  study  and  diagnosis  of  per- 
sons committed  to  state  institutions.  An- 
other new  law,  incorporated  in  the  interim 
committee  bill,  permits  voluntary  admis- 
sions to  county  homes. 

Child  Welfare.  There  were  at  least  a 
dozen  bills  in  the  present  session  affecting 
child  welfare,  among  them:  (a)  a  law 
affecting  presumption  of  legitimacy  pro- 
viding that  a  husband  or  wife  may  testifv 
in  any  action  to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  a 
child  born  to  the  wife,  whereas  heretofore 
neither  the  husband  nor  wife  was  per- 
mitted to  testify,  and  the  alleged  illegiti- 
mate child  was  presumed  to  be  legitimate 
under  the  law;  (b)  to  permit  termination 
of  parental  rights  for  sufficient  and  proper 
(if  parental  rights  for  sufficient  reasons 
other  than  desertion  or  willful  neglect. 

Menial  Hygiene.  Three  bills  of  special 
significance  to  mental  hygiene  were  passed. 
One  provides  for  voluntary  admissions  to 
mental  institutions  without  the  usual  re- 
quirement of  court  commitment.  The 
second  is  an  amendment  of  the  state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  statute,  which  rede- 
fines the  term  handicapped  person  to  in- 
clude persons  with  mental  handicaps  as 
well  as  physical.  The  third  provides  ten- 
family  care  of  mental  patients. 

Public  Health.  In  the  field  of  public 
health  two  new  laws  are  worth  noting. 
One  provides  for  public  sanatorium  care 
for  tuberculosis  for  any  person  with  five 
years  of  residence  or  legal  settlement  in 
Wisconsin.  The  other  provides  that  pre- 
payment medical  care  plans  may  be  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  state  or  countv 
medical  societies  subject  to  provisions  of 
state  insurance  laws  except  as  to  capitali- 
zation requirements.  Free  choice  of 
physicians  would  have  to  be  guaranteed. 

Veterans  Legislation.  Two  important 
laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  veterans  have 
been  enacted.  One  sets  up  a  unified  state 
department  for  veterans  to  integrate 
veterans  functions  heretofore  scattered 
through  several  different  departments  and 
agencies.  The  other  revamps  and 
modernizes  the  old  county  soldiers  and 
sailors  relief  commission,  now  to  be 
known  as  County  Veterans  Service  Com- 
mission, and  provides  for  a  veterans  co- 
ordinating council  in  each  county. 

Slum  Clearance  and  Redevelopment. 
There  are  two  new  measures  in  this 
field :  one  permits  cities  to  employ  the 
powers  of  eminent  domain  and  the  public 
credit  to  acquire  blighted  areas  for  socially 
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and  economically  sound  redevelopment : 
the  other  encourages  enterprise  to  enter 
into  such  redevelopment  projects  by  in- 
creasing the  incentive  by  way  of  interest 
allowed  on  investment  and  lengthening 
the  period  for  amortization. 

Debt  Side  of  the  Ledger.  In  addition 
to  the  Youth  Correction  Act,  which  failed 
of  passage,  other  measures  to  lose  out 
were:  a  bill  pertaining  to  civil  service  for 
division  heads  and  a  reorganization  in  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare  to  inte- 
grate administration  of  child  welfare  and 
public  assistance  in  a  new  division  ot 
social  welfare ;  another  to  make  dependent 
children  in  foster  homes  eligible  for  aid 
to  dependent  children ;  and  still  another, 
to  provide  a  state  aid  subsidy  of  $1,000 
to  every  county  employing  a  child  welfare 
worker.  The  legislature  showed  no  in- 
terest in  a  measure  to  set  up  a  state  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  health  insurance. 

The  Public's  Health 

California,  where  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  in  public  health 
measures  during  the  last  few  months,  saw 
another  piece  of  health  legislation  killed 
recently.  In  May,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  state  assembly  providing  for  a 
statewide  program  of  compulsory  hospital 
insurance.  This  was  a  compromise  effort 
to  get  legislation  enacted  this  session,  since 
both  the  governor's  bill  for  compulsory 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  the  CIO 
bill,  also  offering  comprehensive  services, 
had  been  killed  in  committee.  The  hos- 
pitalization  bill  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  governor,  the  CIO,  and  the  state 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  represented  a 
major  point  of  agreement  between  these 
groups,  which  had  differed  in  their  pro 
posals  for  a  more  comprehensive  program. 
The  bill  offered  complete  hospital  care 
to  workers  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
self-employed  persons  (including  farmers) 
through  group  enrollment.  Employe  pay- 
ments would  have  been  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  earnings,  to  be  matched  by 
equal  employer  contributions.  The 
Northern  California  Union  Health  Com- 
mittee in  its  Newsletter  said:  "To  the 
average  California  family  these  provisions 
would  have  meant  securing  the  same  bene- 
fits offered  by  Blue  Cross,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable saving." 

Federal  Legislation 

In  addition  to  the  over-all  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  Congress  has  before 
it  many  other  matters  relating  to  medical 
care.  Officials  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  have  asked  the  President  to 
appoint  a  special  commission  to  investigate 
the  veterans  services.  One  pending  bill 


would  provide  federal  funds  to  aid  state> 
and  local  governments  in  dealing  with 
dental  disease.  A  second  would  establish 
a  national  institute  of  dental  research 
under  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Both  these  bills  are  reported  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation. Another  bill  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  neuropsychiatric 
institute  as  the  center  for  research  and 
for  training  personnel  in  thjs  field  of 
medicine.  A  third  would  appropriate  $20,- 
000,000  for  a  poliomyelitis  clinic  to  be 
run  by  a  board  of  five  persons,  all  of 
whom  must  have  had  polio  and  been 
treated  by  Sister  Kenny's  methods. 

Naval  Hospitals 

Vice-Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntyre. 
surgeon  general  of  the  navy,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  establish  several  new 
naval  hospitals  and  expand  already  exist- 
ing facilities  "to  meet  the  emergency  of 
increased  casualties  expected  as  the  Pacific 
frontiers  are  pushed  closer  to  the  enemy's 
mainland  fortresses  in  Japan  and  China. 
.  .  .  Our  first  consideration,  our  most 
patriotic  cause,  must  be  to  provide  the 
finest  medical  and  nursing  care  for  our 
wounded  men."  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, the  navy  needs  at  least  4,000  more 
doctors  and  10.000  hospital  corps 
WAVES.  In  its  present  recruiting  drive, 
the  aim  of  the  WAVES  is  2,000  enlist- 
ments a  month,  of  which  one  half  will  be 
assigned  to  hospital  corps  duty. 

Medical  Schools 

The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers  has  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
the  teaching  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental factors  in  medicine  as  now  carried 
on  in  medical  schools  in  this  country.  The 
study  will  be  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  Co-chair- 
men of  the  committee  are  Dr.  J.  A. 
Curran,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  and  Eleanor  Cockeril! 
of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  executive 
secretary  is  Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  49 
Fruit  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Venereal  Disease 

Findings  from  a  study  of  migrant 
farm  workers  in  four  New  Jersey  coun- 
ties show:  1.  The  rate  of  infection  was 
high,  particularly  among  women  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  Among 
these,  6.3  percent  had  syphilis  and  30.6 
percent  gonorrhea.  2.  Most  of  the  in- 
fections were  imported  to  New  Jersey. 
3.  Living  conditions  favored  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  4.  Routine  medical  ex- 
amination and  prompt  application  of  rapid 
treatment  methods  were  badlv  needed. 


Revision  of  the  New  York  public 
health  law  now  makes  it  posible  for  full 
time  health  offices  to  advise  examination 
by  a  physician ;  if  the  person  refuses, 
order  him  to  do  so;  upon  continued  re- 
fusal, to  apply  for  a  court  order  which 
may  direct  submission  to  examination  or 
to  alternative  quarantine.  Secrecy  of  the 
court  proceedings  is  guaranteed  by  hear- 
ings in  chambers,  sealing  of  the  records, 
and  change  in  court  jurisdiction. 

•  Sponsors    of    Birmingham's     (Ala.) 
VD  campaign  arranged  a  tie-up  with  a 
local   taxi  company,   so  that  people  who 
"flunked"  their  Wassermann  tests  at  the 
examination  station  were  sent  by  taxicab, 
free,  to  a  hospital  which  dispenses  peni- 
cillin for  treatment. 

•  A  survey  of  results  of  four  different 
schedules  of  penicillin  treatment,  made  at 
the  Rapid  Treatment  Center  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,     New    York,    showed    success 
ranging  from  84.3  percent  to  96  percent. 
Another  study  of   1,060  cases,  conducted 
cooperatively    by    137    physicians    in    dif- 
ferent   sections    of    the    country,    showed 
91.2  percent  successful. 

In  Print 

"A  Food  and  Nutrition  Program 
for  the  Nation"  is  another  of  the  National 
Planning  Association's  comprehensive  re- 
ports on  problems  of  public  policy.  Plan- 
ning Pamphlet  No.  46  from  the  National 
Planning  Association,  800  Twenty-first 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  price  25 
cents.  .  .  "Inebriety,  Social  Integration 
and  Marriage,"  by  Seldon  D.  Bacon, 
Ph.D.,  reports  results  from  the  study  of 
1,200  inebriates.  Price  75  cents  from  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  in  Alcohol. 
Yale  Station.  New  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  . 
"Combating  Venereal  Disease,"  by  Robert 
W.  Kenny,  attorney  general  of  California, 
summarizes  state  laws  and  procedures. 
From  the  State  Printing  Office,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  .  .  .  "Hospital  Care  of 
the  Indigent  and  Medically  Indigent  in 
New  Jersey,"  a  review  of  policies  and 
legal  resources.  From  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  .  .  .  "Antecedents  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,"  by 
Robert  (i.  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  tells  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis movement.  Price  25  cents  from 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19.  .  .  . 
"The  Farthest  Corner"  by  Winthrop 
Morgan  Phelps,  M.D.,  and  T.  Arthur 
Turner.  An  outline  of  the  problem  of 
cerebral  palsy,  in  text  and  pictures.  From 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  Inc.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
"Selected  Bibliography  on  Medical  Eco- 
nomics," by  Helen  Hollingsworth  and 
Margaret  C.  Klem.  Bureau  Memoran- 
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dum  No.  60  from  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Hoard,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  "Health 
Care  for  Americans,"  by  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low.  Facts  about  the  nation's  health  pro- 
gram. Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  104 
from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc., 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  price 
10  cents.  .  .  .  Health  Education  Biblio- 
graphies, from  the  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6. 

Tuberculosis 

Mortality  from  tuberculosis  has 
increased  8  percent  in  the  last  three  years 
and  further  increases  are  expected,  ac- 
cording to  Frank  Kiernan,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. The  pattern  of  other  wars  is 
repeating  itself  "and  those  who  have 
moved  to  industrial  areas  already  are  re- 
acting to  long  hours  of  intensive  work, 
crowded  living  conditions,  and  inadequate 
diets." 

Wisconsin  has  become  the  fifth  state  to 
pass  a  law  providing  for  free  care  of  all 
tubercular  cases  with  legal  residence  in 
the  state,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 
Illinois,  New  York,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa are  the  other  states  with  such  laws. 

Poliomyelitis 

A  total  of  2,196  inquiries  regard- 
ing physical  therapy  scholarships  were  re- 
ceived between  March  19  and  May  15, 
as  a  result  of  the  announcement  of  its 
$1,267,600  physical  therapy  program  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
were  from  men ;  the  remainder,  women. 


Children 


Findings  and  recommendations  of 
Los  Angeles'  second  conference  on  "Child- 
hood and  Youth  in  Wartime"  have  been 
published  in  a  summary  volume  "Today's 
Children  in  Tomorrow's  World."  (Pricr 
75  cents  from  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  1150  So.  Broadway,  Los  An 
geles  15,  Calif.) 

Primarily  a  lay  conference,  sponsored 
by  such  groups  as  the  board  of  education, 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Youth  Authority,  and  so  on, 
the  purpose  was  not  only  to  discuss  all 
phases  of  youth  problems  but  also  to  make 
significant  recommendations.  Included 
in  the  latter  were:  endorsement  of  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  visiting  teacher  pro- 
gram ;  creation  of  a  citizen  council  on  pub- 
lic education ;  expansion  of  services  by  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  study  home ;  better  den- 
tal care  for  children;  enforcement  ol 


laws  affecting  the  employment  of  minors; 
expansion  of  camping  services. 

Delinquency  Correlations 

Correlations  between  delinquency 
rates  and  housing,  economic  status,  tuber- 
culosis, educational  attainment,  gainfully 
employed  women,  and  racial  groups  are 
presented  in  a  recent  study  made  by  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. High  correlations  are  evident  in 
poor  housing  areas,  among  families  of 
lower  income  groups,  lesser  levels  of  edu- 
cational attainment,  and  where  the  tuber- 
culosis rate  is  high.  Little  relationship 
was  found  between  delinquency  and  the 
employment  of  women. 

Citizenship  Training 

Beginning  in  September,  the 
Rhode  Island  division  of  probation  and 
parole  will  provide  citizenship  training  for 
a  selected  number  of  boys  under  its  super- 
vision. Courses  in  the  vocational  arts  and 
recreation  activities  will  also  be  made 
available  through  the  Providence  school 
department. 

Recreation  Trends 

The  trend  toward  municipally  op- 
erated recreation  enterprises  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  war,  according 
to  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  for  its  1945 
Municipal  Year  Book.  Many  cities  and 
small  towns  have  established  new  recre- 
ation departments,  or  appointed  recreation 
commissions.  Boston's  new  Board  of  Rec- 
reation is  an  example.  Consisting  of  six 
members,  four  appointed  by  Governor 
Tobin  while  he  was  still  mayor,  and  two 
appointed  by  the  school  committee,  the 
new  board  will  attempt  to  study  com- 
munity needs  as  a  whole,  and  to  unify 
municipal  recreation  services.  Responsi- 
bility for  such  services  up  to  now  has  been 
divided  between  the  park  department  and 
the  school  department.  The  board  has 
no  legal  authority  to  control  the  personnel 
or  the  facilities  of  these  departments,  but 
its  recommendations  are  expected  to  serve 
as  useful  guideposts. 

Not  only  have  many  new  commissions 
been  established,  but  also  many  depart- 
ments have  been  provided  with  full  time 
recreation  superintendents  or  directors. 
At  least  17  cities  and  counties  employed 
superintendents  on  a  full  time  year  round 
basis  for  the  first  time  during  1944.  New 
state  recreation  agencies  helped  foster  the 
establishment  of  local  authorities. 

Good  Results 

A  controlled  experiment  in  Green- 
wich, S.  C.,  gives  factual  evidence  of  re- 
sults which  can  be  obtained  when  good 
casework  service  is  made  available  to 
sexually  delinquent  girls  and  women.  Bv 


arrangement  with  the  Municipal  Court, 
100  cases  were  referred  to  social  agencies 
for  treatment.  After  thirteen  months,  67 
had  definitely  responded  to  treatment.  The 
greatest  response  was  in  situations  where 
court  action  was  suspended  or  withdrawn. 

Professional 

Social,  health,  and  welfare  work- 
ers in  forty-three  cities  have  applied  for 
enrollment  in  the  newly  formed  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  since  it  began  to  receive  ap- 
plications on  April  15,  according  to 
Gerard  Swope,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  association.  New  vice-presidents 
elected  include:  Henry  Bruere,  president 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York ; 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Brown,  trustee  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing;  John  O.  Stubbs,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  trustees  include:  Mrs.  Alan  Hay 
Moons  of  Salt  Lake  City,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America ; 
Charles  A.  Stair,  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  (Courier  Journal  and  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
manager,  Community  Chest,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Selective  Service  Cooperation 

Allan  Stone,  research  director  of 
the  Wilder  Foundation,  St.  Paul,  has 
issued  a  two-year  summary  of  experience 
in  clearing  all  names  of  inductees  from 
St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  through  the 
Social  Service  Exchange.  Out  of  a  total 
of  18,246,  71.5  percent  of  the  registrants 
or  their  families  were  found  to  have  been 
known  to  one  or  more  health  or  welfare 
agencies.  Highest  proportion  from  any 
one  draft  board  was  88  percent,  while 
local  board  No.  3  covering,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  housing  areas  of  the  city,  showed 
45.8  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  clearance, 
social  and  medical  histories  were  prepared 
on  2,237  cases  where  it  was  indicated  that 
the  information  would  be  of  value  to  ex- 
amining psychiatrists. 

Personal  Notes 

Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns,  former 
chief  economist  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  is  now  a  lecturer  in  so- 
cial administration  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Douglas  Poteat,  until  recently  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  executive  vice-chairman  of  the 
national  organization. 

Arthur  E.  Fink  is  the  new  director  of 
the  division  of  public  welfare  and  social 
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work  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Most  recently,  Mr.  Fink  was  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Social  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

George  Hamilton,  campaign  specialist 
for  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
and  director  of  the  special  services  divi- 
sion of  the  National  War  Fund,  has  re- 
signed as  of  July  1,  to  become  director  of 
the  Seattle  War  and  Community  Chest. 

Harold  Mager,  formerly  editor-in-chiel 
of  the  War  Finance  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  left  to  become 
the  director  of  public  relations  of  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Willis  H.  Booth,  honorary  president  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Society. 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  S.  Stephenson. 
USN,  retired,  has  been  named  acting 
managing  director  of  the  American  Cance- 
Society.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Clarence  C. 
Little,  managing  director  since  1929,  who 
will  devote  his  time  to  the  Roscoe  B. 
Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 

Casework  Trends 

A  nine-year  downward  trend  in 
applications,  intake,  and  active  cases  for 
family  casework  agencies  is  reflected  in 
the  1944  report  of  "Operation  Statistics 
of  Selected  Family  Casework  Agencies," 
issued  by  Ralph  Hurlin,  director  of  the 
department  of  statistics  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  The  curve  leveled  off 
in  1944,  however,  showing  little  variation 
from  1943.  Price  25  cents  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10. 

Deputy  Commissioner 

On  August  first  Harry  O.  Page, 
former  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  State  of  Maine,  took  up  his 
new  duties  as  deputy  commissioner  in  the 
New  York  state  department  of  social  wel- 
fare. He  will  head  up  the  state-local  ac- 
tivities of  the  department's  relationship's 
with  local  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  and  institutions,  at  the  centra! 
office  in  Albany. 

Before  coming  to  the  Maine  position 
in  1942,  Mr.  Page  had  been  New  Hamp- 
shire commissioner  of  public  welfare  fo: 
vtven  years.  He  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Public  Assistance 
and  Welfare  Administrators,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Workers  Wanted 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  ac- 
tively recruiting  for  750  trained  social 
workers  for  administrative,  supervisory, 
and  staff  positions  in  military  hospitals, 
Jargely  in  the  United  States.  Salaries 


Clara  Paul  Paige 

After  eighteen  years  as  its  director  of 
public  assistance,  Clara  Paul  Paige  re- 
signed last  month  from  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty (Chicago)  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  years  of  her  administration  were 
years  of  great  changes  in  public  wel- 
fare, and  she  played  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  them  about.  At  first,  the 
bureau  was  a  general  relief  agency, 
dispensing  rations,  coal,  milk,  and 
sometimes  shoes.  During  the  depres- 
sion, cash  relief  and  family  budgets 
were  inaugurated.  In  1936,  she  was 
loaned  to  help  organize  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief Administration,  which  took  over 
general  relief  responsibilities,  later  re- 
turning to  administer  the  public  assis- 
tance program  under  the  federal  se- 
curity act. 

In  her  background  was  training  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
the  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration, casework  with  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago,  residence  at  Hull 
House  with  Jane  Addams,  Julia  Lathrop, 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  and  Ellen  Gates 
Starr.  On  the  eve  of  her  leaving,  Chi- 
cago, appropriately,  did  her  honor  at  a 
reception  held  at  the  university. 


range  from  $170  to  $350  monthly,  de- 
pending on  education,  experience,  and  job 
assignment.  Quarters  are  provided,  or  if 
not  available  in  the  hospital,  an  additional 
allowance  is  made.  Free  uniforms  are  also 
issued.  Also  available  for  both  hospital 
and  home  service  are  600  one  year  fellow- 
ships, each  carrying  tuition  and  main- 
tenance of  $100  per  month. 

In  Print 

As  an  aid  to  in-service  training, 
Cordelia  Cox,  faculty  member  of  the 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
Ella  W.  Reed  of  the  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  have  just 
published  a  series  of  selected  interviews 


and  case  studies  for  particular  use  by  dis- 
cussion groups.  Four  interviews  deal  with 
problems  of  application,  eligibility,  and 
support  by  children ;  two  with  situations 
in  which  the  major  service  needed  is 
"counseling"  and  "listening."  The  case 
studies  presented  deal  with  typical  situa- 
tions among  public  welfare  clients.  In 
each  instance,  editorial  comment  points  up 
significant  factors  in  procedure  and  ap- 
proach. "Interviews  and  Case  Studies  in 
Public  Welfare,"  price  75  cents  from  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago  37. 

The  case  for  the  CIO  War  Relief 
Committee's  union  counseling  plan  is 
graphically  presented  in  "Union  Counsel- 
ing, a  New  CIO  Service  for  Industrial 
Workers."  Discussion  of  what  it  is,  how 
it  began,  getting  the  program  going,  is 
well  interspersed  with  illustrative  photo- 
graphs and  cartoons.  From  the  CIO  War 
Relief  Committee,  1776  Broadway,  New 
York  19. 

Canadian  Courses 

Short  course  training  for  case  aids, 
and  for  group  work  and  recreation  aids 
is  being  offered  this  summer  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  School  of  Social  Work, 
and  will  be  renewed  during  the  academic 
year  1945  to  1946  if  the  demand  war- 
rants. The  course  covers  12  weeks  and 
is  open  to  persons  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, or  to  staff  members  of  social 
agencies,  or  to  ex-servicemen  or  women 
with  an  educational  standing  of  at  least 
junior  matriculation.  Case  aid  trainees 
who  agree  to  accept  positions  with  the 
Dominion  department  of  national  defense, 
or  with  public  or  private  organizations 
serving  Dominion  war  departments,  may 
receive  tuition  fees  and  also  maintenance 
allowances  ranging  from  $7  to  $18  per 
week,  depending  on  marital  status  and 
place  of  residence.  For  group  and  recrea- 
tional aids,  ten  scholarships  of  $200  are 
available  from  the  YWCA.  provided  the 
applicant  agrees  to  accept  employment 
with  the  agency  on  completion  of  the 
course. 


BARBARA  STORY  QUINN,  well-known 
for  many  years  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  died  suddenly 
last  month,  after  a  brief  illness.  A 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  1915  and  in  1918  became 
the  assistant  director  of  the  National  In* 
formation  Bureau.  Her  work  with  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  began  in  1922,  and 
during  the  ensuing  years  she  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  its  program  in 
the  fields  of  medical  education  and  re- 
search. 


JULY     1945 
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JUI!>  HW  TIIK  PHYSICALLY  IIAMM- 
CAPPED,  by  Louise  Neuscliut/..  H.-rnanl 
Ackerman.  $3. 

THIS    BOOK    READS    LIKE    A    TWENTIETH 

century  edition  of  "Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac," for  disabled  people.  It  is  full  of 
general  information  about  various  types 
of  disability,  lists  jobs  which  people  with 
each  type  have  performed  successfully, 
and  includes  many  fingernail  sketches  of 
successful,  handicapped  people.  It  in- 
cludes advice  in  overcoming  a  handicap, 
with  mention  of  several  of  the  funda- 
mental principles,  and  is  frequently  il- 
lustrated with  brief  case  stories.  The  book 
is  well  documented,  and  the  bibliography 
cited  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be 
valuable  to  any  counselor  of  the  disabled. 

The  author  has  attempted  the  difficult 
and  sometimes  dangerous  task,  from  the 
disabled  reader's  point  of  view,  of  classi- 
fying jobs  in  terms  of  disability.  She  re- 
peatedly warns  that  every  case  is  dif- 
ferent, but  the  structure  of  the  book 
nevertheless  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the 
disability  is  the  all  important  factor  in 
selecting  a  vocation.  Most  counselors  of 
experience  would  not  agree. 

Many  of  the  jobs  listed  show  imagina- 
tion in  selection,  but  one  cannot  escape 
the  feeling  that  a  great  many  of  them 
look  better  on  paper  than  they  do  in 
practice.  Many  of  the  unusual  jobs  men- 
tioned might  produce  some  earnings,  but 
would  seldom  produce  a  living.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases,  the  information  about  un- 
usual occupations  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
suggestions  only,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  before  being  embarked  upon. 

The  book  has  value  for  the  disabled 
person  who  reads  it  critically.  It  has, 
perhaps,  more  value  as  a  reference  for  the 
counselor  who  frequently  has  difficulty 
thinking  up  unusual  occupations  for  the 
client  whose  situation  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands. 
Diiytona  Heath.  I'la.  HENRY  REDKEY 

DO  YOU  KNOW  YOLK  DAUGHTER?  Iiy 
Ali<-f  Barr  Gravson.  Appleton  Centnrv. 
$2.50. 

M  ATI-RIAL      FOR     THIS      BOOK      IS      DRAWN' 

from  the  letters  of  girls  ten  to  seventeen 
years  of   age,   who   have   written    to   the 
author  presenting  their  problems  and  ;i>k 
ing  for  help  with  them. 

The  letters  are  charming,  humorous, 
pathetic,  and  they  bring  out  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  confusion  of  this  age  group. 
Mrs.  Grayson's  discussion  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  While  she  is  gentle  with 
parents,  she  is  firm  in  pointing  out  their 
weaknesses  in  the  treatment  of  their 
daughters.  She  gives  an  excellent  presen- 


tation of  the  adolescent  character,  yet 
throughout  the  book  she  stresses  individual 
differences  and  the  importance  of  looking 
back  to  the  needs  and  experiences  of 
earlier  childhood.  The  problems  presented 
are  those  which  should  respond  to  every- 
day handling,  because  it  is  stated  that 
deeply  serious  situations,  where  there  is 
actual  maladjustment,  are  not  included 
because  they  need  special  care. 

The  chapters  on  boy-girl  relationships 
and  "the  facts  of  life"  are  carefully 
worded  and  informative.  There  is  recog- 
nition of  the  special  strains  falling  on 
both  parents  and  children  during  a  war 
period. 

The  sympathetic  approach  makes  it 
a  book  which  would  not  be  upsetting  to 
parents.  It  should  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  their  daughters'  con- 
cerns and  interests,  as  well  as  some  specifi: 
methods  for  handling  the  problems  which 
arise.  It  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
other  adults  who  are  interested  in  chil- 
dren, particularly  adolescent  girls. 

GLADYS  HALL  TAYLOR 
Acting  Director,  Girls  Service  League 
of  America 

HOME   OWNERSHIP:    IS   IT   SOUND?    by 
John    P.    Dean.    Harper.   $2.50. 

To    OWN     OR     NOT    TO    OWN  ?      WlTH     A 

huge  pent  up  demand  for  homes  (accord- 
ing to  reliable  authorities  one  and  one 
half  million  new  ones  will  be  needed 
annually  for  the  next  decade),  plus  an 
unprecedented  backlog  of  accumulated 
wartime  savings,  and  a  government  loan 
plan  for  home  purchases  available  to  the 
millions  of  returning  G.I.'s  —  how  will 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  answer  this 
question  ? 

In  this  first  really  well  documented, 
well  thought  out  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  home  buying,  Dr.  Dean  discusses  the 
many  angles  from  which  a  home  purchase 
should  be  considered,  and  urges  the  would- 
be  home  buying  family  to  study  those 
matters  carefully  before  embarking  on 
what  is  probably  the  largest  single  finan- 
cial transaction  they  will  ever  make.  One 
by  one  he  lists  and  dissects  the  various 
considerations — technical  problems  and 
personal  circumstances — at  the  same  time 
highlighting  the  possible  effects  of  future 
unknowns  on  the  value  of  the  propertv 
and  the  buyer's  solvencx. 


(All  books  ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc..  -u-ill 


Not  opposed  to  home  ownership  per  se. 
Dr.  Dean  does  advocate  that  the  buyer 
adopt  a  realistic  rather  than  an  emotional 
approach,  and  avoid  an  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  the  home  ownership  tradition 
as  the  best  American  way.  Remember, 
he  warns,  the  responsibility  of  meeting 
mortgage  payments  and  other  costs  will 
continue,  regardless  of  changed  conditions. 
The  hundred-percenters  who  favor  home 
ownership  may  (do)  accuse  Dr.  Dean  of 
giving  a  one  sided  picture.  If  he  does, 
it  is  only  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  propa- 
ganda for  the  other  side  so  long  and 
effectively  publicized  by  seller,  manufac- 
turer, and  even  the  government. 

Robert  S.  Lynd  succinctly  expresses  the 
thesis  of  the  author  in  the  foreword  when 
he  says:  "Some  families  .  .  .  unwittingly 
assume  decidedly  unwise  risks  in  buying 
rather  than  renting.  For  other  families 
home  ownership  can  represent  a  solid  in- 
vestment in  values  contributing  directly 
to  the  welfare  of  a  family  and  society. 
The  question  is:  which  families  and  which 
properties?" 

A  little  more  caution  in  home  buying 
as  here  advocated  may  be  step  number  one 
to  prevent  a  duplication  of  the  flood  of 
foreclosures  that  followed  the  building 
boom  of  the  Twenties,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unnecessary  heartaches  that  befell 
thousands  of  families.  Dr.  Dean  has  ren- 
dered a  real  public  service  in  putting  this 
whole  question  of  home  ownership  under 
the  microscope. 

Lou  LA  D.  LASKER 

WELFARE  IN  THE  BRJTISH  COLONIES, 
by  L.  P.  Mair.  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional \ffairs,  1944.  $1.50. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE,  WHICH  HAS  AN 
American  office  in  New  York,  provides 
an  interesting  study  describirig  "how  the 
varied  aims  of  modern  social  policy  are 
put  into  practice"  in  the  British  Colonies. 
An  introductory  section  gives  the  back- 
ground of  social  policies  and  practices  in 
Africa,  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon, 
Fiji  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Chapters  on  education,  labor, 
health,  and  social  welfare  follow.  The 
chapter  on  education  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, with  its  discussion  of  education 
for  rural  life,  education  of  girls,  the  lan- 
guage of  education,  and  education  at  labor 
centers.  Treatment  of  labor,  health,  and 
social  welfare  includes  descriptions  of  the 
organization  of  services  in  the  various 
colonies.  Space  limitations  made  it  neces- 
sary to  omit  coverage  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Colonies.  LOUISE  DICHMAN 
he  postpaid) 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 
SUMMER  INSTITUTES— 1945 
July  23- August  3 

Public  Relations  in  Social  Work 

Natalie  Linderholm 
Experiences  of  a  Veterans'  Service  Center 

Louis  Bennett,  Ethel  Ginsburg 
Supervision  in  Social  Case  Work 

Helen  Harris  Perlman 
Current  Trends  in  Case  Work 

Gordon  Hamilton 

August  6-17 

Administrative  Problems  in  International 

Social  Work  Clarence  King 

Practical  Problems  of  Racial  and  Cultural 

Conflict  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt 

Group  Work  Services  in  the  Reconversion 

Period  Nathan  E.  Cohen 

Current  Developments  in  Community 

Organization  Arthur  Dunham 

These  seminars  are  open  to  practicing  social 
workers.  Full  details  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Umbersttp  of  Cfjuago 
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SUMMER  QUARTER  1945 

A  limited  number  of  special  three  week 
courses,  carrying  University  credit,  for 
experienced  social  workers  will  begin  on 
July  16  and  August  6. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1945-46 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  2,  1945 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2,  1946 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and   requirements 
for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


WHAT  CAN  YOUR  TOWN  DO 

FOR  RETURNING  SERVICE  MEN? 


The  question  has  meaning  for  social  workers 
and  laymen  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  coun- 
try as  the  veterans  return. 


planning  to  develop  and  improve  its  own  social 
services,  as  indicated  by  current  experience 
with  the  men  who  have  already  come  back. 


To  find  some  of  the  answers,  now,  while  com- 
munities are  planning  the  services  which  will  aid 
veterans  in  their  adjustment  to  civilian  life, 
'  Bradley  Buell  and  Reginald  Robinson  went  first 
to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Their  report  appears  on  page 
187  of  this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

Here  is  a  first-hand  study  and  evaluation  of  a 
going  program  in  a  mid-western  city — the  first 
study  of  its  kind.  The  report  describes  the  local 
services  urgently  required  by  our  men  when 
they  are  far  along  the  road  to  civilian  life  as 
well  as  those  needed  immediately  on  their  re- 
turn. Here  too  is  the  story  of  how  Dayton  is 


The  Dayton  study  has  significance  for  the  citi- 
zens of  your  community.  Reprints  of  the  article 
are  available  for  distribution — in  your  Chest 
campaign,  and  to  board  members,  volunteers, 
and  civic  leaders. 


REPRINT     PRICES 

Single  copies — lOc  each;       25  copies — $2; 
50— $3;    100— $5;    500— $20;    1000— $35 


ORDER  OF 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  112  E.  19  St.,  New  York  3 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  one  hour 
from  New  York  City.  Small  agency  needs  Case 
Supervisor.  Integrated  case  loads ;  participation 
in  community  planning;  prefer  experience  m  chil- 
dren's work,  especially  adolescent  boys.  Salary 
and  working  conditions  good.  Write  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Two  trained  and  experienced  case  work- 
ers to  work  in  a  private  child  placing  agency. 
Good  salary.  Write  Children's  Bureau,  225  N. 
Jefferson  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

CASE  WORKER,  Spokane  Branch,  Washington 
Children's  Home  Society.  Graduate  training  re- 
quired; experience  desirable.  Standards  stressed. 
Starting  salary  $2,040  to  $J,40U,  depending  on 
experience  and  training.  Transportation  paid  to 
Spokane.  Agency  provides  car  for  work.  Address 
John  F.  Hall,  State  Director,  Box  90,  University 
Station,  Seattle  5,  Washington. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  MALE  preferred,  New  York 
City  Office,  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys.  Salary  $1800-$2300  plus  17#%  war 
emergency  compensation.  Duties :  General  case- 
work services  for  adolescent  boys.  State  case 
work  experience  and  education.  8164  Survey. 

NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  needs  trained  social  workers  in  Pub- 
lic Assistance  and  Child  Welfare.  Entrance  sal- 
aries $145  to  $205.  Applications  accepted  con- 
tinuously. Write  Merit  System  Council,  Box 
939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

CASE  WORKERS  who  meet  requirements  of 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  CASE 
AIDES  who  have  B.A.  Degree;  full-time  day  or 
night  employment.  American  Red  Cross,  529 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 
Wabash  7850. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  GROUP  WORK- 
ERS. Men  and  women.  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization  expanding  its  field  offices  through- 
out the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Positions  open  for 
Directors  and  Assistant  Directors.  Social  group 
work  training  and  experience  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  job  responsi- 
bility. Apply  BBYO  Headquarters,  1 746  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position— Boys' 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  boys.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en- 
tailed. For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scran- 
ton  9,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED  —  Medical  social  service  consultant  ; 
duties  consist  of  rendering  medical  social  service 
consultation  to  members  of  field  staff  of  organ- 
ization for  crippled  children  and  allied  agencies, 
both  public  and  private:  graduate  training  equiv- 
alent to  master's  degree  in  medical  social  work 


university  medical  center;  Middle  West,  (c) 
Psychiatric  social  worker  to  join  staff  of  psychiat- 
ric center  caring  for  approximately  forty  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children ;  community  fund  organ- 
ization ;  staff  of  twenty  ?  salary  dependent  upon 
qualifications  but  not  less  than  $2500 ;  university 
medical  center;  East.  SG7-2,  The  Medical  Bu- 
reau, Burneice  Larson,  Director,  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  1 1. 


POSITIONS    OPEN    IN    ALASKA 

ALASKA    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC 

WELFARE 

DISTRICT   WORKERS- 
SOCIAL   SERVICE   WORKERS 

Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System,  Box  201,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  via  airmail,  supplying  minimum  qualifica- 
1  ions. 

There  are  positions  open  at  the  present  time  for  two 
District  Workers  and  two  Social  Service  Workers. 

District  Worker:  salary  range — $250  to  $280  per 
month  ;  appointments  at  the  minimum  ;  minimum  re- 
quirements—college, 4  years ;  graduate  study.  ] 
year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  ami  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare;  experience — three  years  in 
the  past  six  years  of  social  work,  one  year  of  which 
must  have  been  in  Child  Welfare,  our  year  in  I'uMic 
Assistant-*?  and  one  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Social  Service  Worker:  salary  range-  $225  to  $255 
per  month;  appointment!  at  the  minimum;  minimum 
requirements — college,  4  yr;i  .i»-  study,  I 

year  At  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  PuMic 
Welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare  ;  experience — two  years  in 
the  past  five  years  in  social  work,  one  year  of 
which  must  have  been  in  Child  Welfare  and  one 
»ear  in  Public  Assistance. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ALERT,  INTELLIGENT  READERS  AND 
WRITERS  ^.hould  belong  to  BASIC  BOOKS 
...  the  new  time  and  money-saving  way  of  keep- 
ing posted  on  current  literature  on  psychoanalysis, 
I«ychosomatic  medicine,  psychiatry  and  psychol- 
ogy. For  information,  write  to  Dept.  Ml, 
BASIC  BOOKS,  714  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  21. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL     OF     NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  oi  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  'York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL!  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermons  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  'S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,   Groceries.     Hudson    and 
North   Moore  Streets,   New  York. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

INSTITUTION  OR  SOCIAL  AGENCY  EXECU- 
TIVE,  man.  now  with  large  modern  children's 
agency.  Thorough  psychiatric  social  work  train- 
ing. Extensive  experience  and  interest  especially 
in  institutional  and  foster  care  planning,  adoption, 
guardianship,  custody,  recreation  and  vocational 
activities.  8182  Survey. 

WORKERSl  WANTED 

CASE  WORKERS,  Men  or  Women,  wanted  for 
Home  Service  Department  expanding  Massachu- 
setts Red  Cross  Chapter.  Professionally  trained 
workers  preferred  but  college  graduates  with  social 
work  ex[>erience  accepted  for  training.  Adequate 
salary.  Apply  with  details  to  8180  Survey. 

CASEWORKER  Catholic  family  or  child  welfare 
caseworker,  salary  range  $1920  to  $2340.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  8178  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS— 2— professionally  qualified,  who 
would  be  interested  in  working  in  a  Jewish  family 
agency  in  a  large  eastern  city.  Excellent  super- 
vision, salary,  and  working  conditions.  8183 
Survey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT.  Man  for  large 
New  York  City  Jewish  Community  organization. 
Responsible  for  supervision,  maintenance,  business 
management,  budgeting,  also  group  work  program 
area.  State  education,  experience,  references,  sal- 
ary expected.  8184  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  (2)  working  with  boys  and  girls 
in  club  and  activit  program,  also  social  recre- 
ation. Jewish  ('Mimmmily  Centre,  New  York 
City.  State  fully  education,  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  H1S5  Survey. 

DIRECTOlTajid  CASE  WORKER  for  a~~newly  or- 
ganized Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Both  must  be 
psychiatric  sniial  workers.  Director  must  be  ex- 
perienced worker  with  administrative  experience. 
Excellent  salaries,  challenging  job  in  a  fresh  field. 
Small  interior  cm.  <  alifornia.  (U86  Survey. 

WANTED:  (Jirl-'  Worker  and  Special  Activities 
Supervisor  for  Community  Center  at  Poughkeepsie, 
\.  Y.  Apply  C/O  Kockwood  Jenkins,  Execulive 
Director,  Lincoln  Center,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  EMPLOYERS  AND  CANDIDATES 
in  all  fields  of  social  work  everywhere  an  en- 
tirely new.  unique  medium  for  finding  just  the 
right  person  or  position.  Because  screening  tech- 
niques have  1. cr?i  streamlined,  commissions  ;uul 
registration  fees  eliminated,  and  placement  fees 
reduced  to  a  flat  $25.00,  the  widest  selection 
current  conditions  permit  is  attracted.  Why  leave 
any  stones  unturned:  Pefhapt  the  very  in-i-on 
you  would  most  like  to  get  in  touch  witil  is  also 
reading  this  ad.  Write  for  details.  Central 
Registry  Service,  109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus 
9.  Ohio. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children's  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houtz,  director: 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  program  lor  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rer. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday   9   A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  51  branches 
seeks  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions 
among  Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  During  war  and  post-war 
period  specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity",  Journal  of  Negro  Life  and 
other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and  commu- 
nity problems.  Provides  fellowships  in  Social 
Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts  solicited.  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  10. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,    122 

East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  workers 
and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


Youth  Organization 

B'NAI     B'RITH     YOUTH     ORGANIZATION  — 

Social  group  work  program  under  supervision  of 
B'nai  B'rilh  Youth  Commission,  Henry  Monsky, 
Chairman  ;  Julius  Bisno,  Administrative  Secretary 
and  National  Director  of  Boys'  Work;  Beatrice 
B.  Chapman,  National  Director  of  Girls'  Work. 
Operates  four  programs :  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  and 
B^iai  B'rith  Girls  for  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school,  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Men  and  B'nai  B'ritb 
Young  Women  for  young  adults  up  to  twenty- 
five;  maintains  16  field  offices  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Publishes  BBYX)  Program. 
Guide,  BBYO  Leader,  The  Shofar  and  BBG 
Newsletter.  National  headquarters:  1746  M  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  1>.  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY     

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raisinj?,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  med- 
ical social  work  positions. 
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The  clip-clop  of  wooden 
clogs  can  be  heard  all 
over  Paris,  where,  because 
there  is  no  leather,  thou- 
sands of  women  are  wear- 
ing the  platform  shoes  which  our  own 
smart  shops  are  advertising  as  the  height 
of  beach  fashion,  reports  Mary  Lord, 
in  an  off-the-record  mood.  But  her  serious 
plea  for  full  support  of  the  foreign  re- 
lief agencies  of  the  National  War  Fund 
has  behind  it  the  grim  authority  of  first- 
hand knowledge.  (See  page  207).  She 
has  just  returned  from  a  survey  of  con- 
ditions in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries.  Formerly  of 
Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Lord  early  became  an 
active  leader  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense both  in  New  York  City  and  na- 
tionally. At  present,  she  is  not  only  chair- 
man of  women's  activities  of  the  National 
War  Fund  but  also  chairman  of  the  ci- 
vilian advisory  committee  of  the  WAC. 

VERY  SOLVENT 

Most  state  governments  will  turn 
toward  postwar  problems  in  the  best 
financial  position  of  their  history — total 
state  revenues  have  risen  from  $3,300,- 
000,000  in  1940  to  $4,100,000,000  in 
1944.  Biggest  percent  increase  has  been 
in  state  income  taxes — 114.5  percent  over 
1940. 

POSTWAR  "CROSSROADS" 

For  three  years  the  latt  Selskar 
Gunn  and  Philip  S.  Platt  Taveled  the 
country  getting  firsthand  information 
about  the  present  function  and  future  role 
of  voluntary  health  agencies.  The  report 
of  their  study,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Council  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is 
scheduled  to  come  off  the  press  in  the 
late  fall. 

So    challenging    to    all    private    social 
work    are    their    findings.    Survey    Mid- 


monthly  in  October  will  bring  out  a 
special  issue  as  a  popular  preview  of  the 
report  itself.  Tentative  title  for  the  issue, 
"Voluntary  Service  at  the  Crossroads," 
succinctly  characterizes  the  importance  of 
the  many  questions  which  the  health 
movement's  private  agencies  must  face  in 
maintaining  the  significance  of  their  role 
through  the  postwar  years. 

LIVE  ISSUE 

All  signs  indicate  that  Leonard 
Mayo's  proposal  for  a  federal  department 
of  education,  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion will  receive  widespread  attention. 
(See  page  203.) 

Debate  there  will  be,  about  details  and 
specifics,  and  congressional  reaction  is  as 
yet  unpredictable.  But  the  frustrations  of 
over-organization  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion have  long  been  apparent,  most  vividly 
perhaps  to  responsible  departmental  and 
bureau  administrators  in  Washington 
itself. 

"Reconversion"  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  M-"rn  and  Mrs. 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  are  co-chairmen,  has 
grasped  firmly  an  issue  that  is  likely  to 
get  bigger  and  bigger. 

ELECTED 

Final  count  of  ballots  showed  re- 
election of  Irene  Farnham  Conrad  of 
Houston  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  for  the 
coming  year.  Isabel  B.  Lindsay  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  was  reelected  secretary, 
and  other  officers  will  be  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  Boston ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  William  W.  Burke, 
St.  Louis;  third  vice-president,  Alton  A. 
Linford,  Chicago;  treasurer,  Earl  Parker, 
New  York.  Among  other  things,  the  new 
officers  will  begin  plans  for  a  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  in  1946. 
Birth  of  the  association  was  recorded 
officially  on  June  27,  1921,  during  the 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Milwaukee.  Old-timers  will  remember 
that  it  was  a  very  hot  day. 

WRONG  GUESSES 

Pessimistic  guesses  about  future 
prospects  of  the  Office  of  Community 
War  Services  proved  mostly  wrong.  Sen- 
ate action  restored  the  budget  eliminated 
in  the  House,  and  the  compromise  passed 
by  both  houses  carries  a  $450,000  appro- 
priation for  the  1946  fiscal  year.  This 
represents  an  over-all  reduction  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  budget  originally  submitted. 
The  Social  Protection  arm  gets  about 
two  thirds,  which  maintains  that  program 
at  nearly  the  current  level.  The  general 
recreation  function  of  the  Recreation  DJ- 
vision  was  eliminated,  but  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  appropriation  will  be  used 
by  the  division  to  carry  out  "its  obligation 
to  USO." 

KIND  PROVIDENCE 

A  bright  day  dawned  last  montlji 
for  the  hard  pressed  and  emergency  de- 
pleted staff  of  Survey  Alidtnonthly  when 
Kathleen  Sproul  dropped  in,  fresh  fronj 
publicizing  Station  KGW,  and  befort 
that,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Portland,  Ore.  With  a  rare  combination 
of  social  work  know-how  and  editorial 
and  journalistic  experience,  she  wanted 
to  do  just  what  we  wanted  someone  to 
do — work  in  New  York  on  a  magazine 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Between  the 
lines  evidence  of  her  deft  editorial  touch 
will  appear  in  the  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember issues.  Providence,  we  feel,  has 
been  very  kind. 

• 

VNDER  CONTROL 

Present  rate  of  malaria  infection 
among  American  troops  overseas  has  been 
reduced  to  one  fourth  of  the  1943  peak 
by  preventive  measures.  Danger  that  most 
virulent  types  might  be  imported  to  the 
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United  States  probably  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Possibility  exists  that  milder  forms 
may  be  imported,  but  control  measures 
are  expected  to  minimize  even  this. 

PUBLIC-PRIVATE 

Division  of  responsibility  and  co- 
ordination between  public  and  private 
agencies  on  the  international  scene  will 
come  in  for  more  systematic  development, 
through  UNRRA  creation  of  a  liaison 
post  for  this  purpose  in  the  Washington 
set-up.  Leonard  Henninger,  formerly 
chief  of  liaison  service  of  OCD  War  Ser- 
vices Branch,  took  over  on  July  1. 

EDITOR  EN  ROUTE 

It  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
Madame  Schiaparelli,  one  of  her  fellow 
passengers  on  the  ship  that  took  Kathryn 
Close  and  a  hundred  other  UNRRA  per- 
sonnel to  London,  but  K.  C.  writes  that 
after  she  had  tried  on  her  uniform  for 
the  first  time  she  knew  she  wasn't  made 
for  neckties  and  olive  drab.  The  letter 
was  written  as  the  SS  Mariposa  waited 
to  sail  from  Boston  Harbor.  A  card  has 
since  reached  us  from  London,  reporting 
safe  arrival,  and  another  from  Granville, 
France.  UNRRA  teams  make  up  there 
and  then  go  to  Germany,  where  the  camps 
are  reported  to  hold  from  500  to  10,000 
displaced  persons. 

GRAPHIC  NOTES 

The  story  of  Planner  House  in 
Indianapolis  by  Roger  William  Riis  and 
Webb  Waldron  in  the  August  Survey 
Graphic  Is  of  special  interest  to  Mid- 
monthly  readers.  .  .  .  After  the  article 
was  in  type,  news  of  Mr.  Waldron's  sud- 
den death  following  brief  illness  came  to 


us.  Our  readers  will  join  us  in 
at  this  loss,  remembering  his  excellence 
as  a  reporter  of  social  progress,  for  Survey 
and  many  other  magazines. 

The  August  issue  also  includes  an  in- 
teresting prophecy  by  Waldemar  Kaempf- 
fert,  "Television  in  1960,"  and  another 
article  in  the  series  on  Health — Today 
and  Tomorrow  by  Michael  M.  Davis. 

MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 

Spotlight  on  current  shortages  of 
professional  personnel  gives  interest  to  the 
following  facts  as  of  the  beginning  of 
1945.  The  United  States  had  191,689 
licensed  physicians  and  surgeons,  includ- 
ing teachers  and  those  retired  and  dis- 
abled. This  is  an  average  of  one  to  every 
748  persons  in  the  population.  Highest 
ratio  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
180  to  1  ;  lowest  in  South  Dakota — 1,190 
to  1.  To  date,  60,000  doctors  have  left 
civilian  practice  for  the  war.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 100,000  physicians  now  ac- 
tive, 80  percent  are  in  private  practice. 

NO  GRAB  BAG 

Army,  Navy,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Works  Agency,  and  other 
federal  agencies  have  or  will  have  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  property,  equipment  and  supplies 
that  can  be  used  by  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation  agencies.  Responsibility  for  dis- 
posal probably  will  be  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  discussion 
now  under  way  looks  toward  some  grant- 
in-aid  principle  as  a  guiding  policy. 

RAPID  TREATMENT 

The  $5,000,000  item  for  venereal 
disease  rapid  treatment  centers  included 


in  the  1946  U.  S.  Public  Health  appro- 
priation takes  the  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency.  The  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice hopes  that  eventually  separate  centers 
can  be  closed  and  the  program  developed 
through  general  hospitals.  Also  planned 
is  increased  use  of  medical  social  workers, 
and  some  of  the  money  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

VETERANS  NOTES 

Up  to  June  of  this  year,  USES 
had  found  more  than  900,000  jobs  for 
veterans.  In  April,  12,963  disabled  ser- 
vicemen were  placed.  .  .  .  New  rating 
schedule,  to  be  used  by  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  determining  disability,  will 
be  much  more  liberal  than  the  previous 
one  which  goes  back  to  1933.  The  global 
nature  of  the  present  war  necessitated  in- 
clusion of  many  new  items.  New  York 
newspaper  PM  is  running,  without 
charge,  "situation-wanted"  ads  for  re- 
turned veterans.  The  deluge  of  answers 
from  employers  is  proving  embarrassing 
in  some  instances.  .  .  .  One  hundred  sol- 
diers who  lost  their  sight  in  World  War 
II,  have  organized  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association.  Main  task  will  be  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  a  blind  man  can  fill 
a  variety  of  jobs. 

FLASH! 

This  issue  of  the  magazine  was  in 
type  before  Japan  surrendered.  Staff  and 
printers  joined  in  the  national  days  of 
joyous  thanksgiving.  To  avoid  further 
delay,  we  are  not  attempting  to  make 
changes  in  tense  or  emphasis  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  most  tremendous  news  of 
this  or  any  other  week  in  history. 
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A  Cabinet  Post  for  the  Home  Front 


LEONARD  \V.  MAYO  launches  a  move  for  federal  reorganization 
on  behalf  of  a  national  committee  of  which  he  ig  co-chairman. 


An  alert  junior  high  school  stu- 
dent in  a  social  studies  class  ran  her  eye 
quickly  up  and  down  the  list  of  cabinet 
positions  in  the  U.  S.  Government. 
"Where,"  she  asked  the  teacher,  "are 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Health 
and — and  Welfare?"  The  teacher's  reply 
was  accurate  if  not  fully  informative. 

"There  are  no  such  departments  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  Mary,"  she  an- 
swered, "although  we  do  find  them  as 
major  departments  in  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments. I  guess  we  never  got  around 
to  that  in  the  federal  government,  and 
perhaps,"  she  added  as  an  afterthought, 
''there  may  have  been  some  opposition  to 
them." 

Of  course  the  teacher  might  have  gone 
on  to  say  that  we  had  protective  leagues 
for  animals  before  we  "got  around"  to 
having  similar  agencies  for  children,  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  we 
had  a  Children's  Bureau,  and  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  thirty 
years  before  we  had  a  Social  Security 
Hoard.  She  might  have  added  further, 
on  a  slightly  different  tack,  that  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was  located  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  illogically 
enough,  in  the  Treasury  Department  until 
the  governmental  reorganization  in  1939 
placed  them  in  the  new  Federal  Security 


Agency,  still   their  temporary  home. 

Any  student  as  bright  as  Mary  would 
be  interested  to  know,  too,  that  federal 
responsibilities  falling  under  the  broad 
categories  of  education,  health,  recreation, 
welfare  and  social  insurance  are  still 
scattered  through  more  than  a  hundred 
government  departments,  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  bureaus.  These  functions 
have  increased  so  substantially  in  im- 
portance and  in  number  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  that  we  now  face  a 
major  task  of  analysis,  integration,  and 
coordination  — in  the  precise  sense  of 
those  words. 

Shortcoming  Highlights 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  war  has  high- 
lighted our  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional shortcomings  in  education,  health, 
recreation,  and  welfare  respectively,  as 
well  as  the  shocking  lack  of  coordination 
among  them.  This  is  true  with  respect 
to  local  and  state  services,  both  public 
and  private,  as  well  as  federal  services. 

Take  day  care  and  provisions  for  the 
returning  veteran  as  examples.  The  his- 
tory of  the  handling  of  day  care  by  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  agencies  in  local 
communities,  in  states,  and  within  the 
federal  government  during  the  war  is  not 
one  of  the  bright  spots  on  our  national 
(••scutcheon.  We  are  all  in  a  sense  re- 


sponsible for  what  came  very  close  at 
points  to  being  a  failure.  We  were  as 
unprepared  for  this  relatively  simple  pro- 
gram as  we  were  for  any  other  aspect  of 
war,  and  largely  because  of  inadequate 
organization  and  the  wide  gaps  that  exist 
between  closely  related  services. 

Day  Care  Muddle 

The  Office  of  Community  War  Ser- 
vices in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  set 
up  a  special  unit  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  development  of  day  care  programs 
and  standards  and  to  assist  in  obtaining 
federal  grants  where  needed.  The  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Surgeon  General's  Office  in  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  had  a  logical  and 
official  stake  in  day  care  and,  in  addition, 
certain  national  voluntary  agencies  had 
a  real  though  unofficial  interest  in  it.  The 
Day  Care  Unit  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  brought  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental groups  together  for  joint  planning 
and  sought,  valiantly,  to  work  out  a 
proper  and  workable  division  and  sharing 
of  responsibility  among  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Works  Administration,  however, 
which  had  received  large  sums  of  money 
under  the  Lanham  act  to  set  up  day  care 
centers  in  local  communities,  had  the  real 
power  by  virtue  of  this  fact. 
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The  result  was  weeks  and  months  of 
frustrated  effort  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  final  submission  to  a  plan  under 
which  the  agencies  whose  functions  and 
experience  logically  fitted  them  for  day 
care  responsibility  were  required  to  run 
a  poor  second  to  an  agency  which  was 
never  intended  to  administer  or  super- 
vise children's  services.  How  this  agency, 
dealing  largely  with  public  works,  was 
assigned  funds  for  day  care  is  a  long 
story  which  has  no  place  here.  It  is  an 
excellent  example,  nevertheless,  of  what 
will  continue  to  happen  until  the  major 
welfare  functions  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  properly  organized  in  relation  to 
each  other  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
writer,  until  the  welfare  functions  and 
such  closely  related  major  activities  as 
education,  health,  and  recreation  are 
brought  into  the  same  organizational  orbit 
with  lines  of  relationship  and  authority 
clearly  but  flexibly  drawn. 

The  problems  we  are  encountering  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  return- 
ing servicemen  also  are  indicative  of  the 
need  to  improve  local,  state,  and  federal 
organization  of  these  services.  The  U.  S. 
Veterans  Administration,  Selective  Ser- 
vice, the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the 
Red  Cross,  a  flock  of  voluntary  agencies, 
committees  of  well-meaning  citizens,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  other  groups  are  all  in- 
volved. Everyone  wants  to  help  and 
everyone  wants  to  do  the  right  thing.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  veterans 
have  fared  as  well  as  they  I.ave  with  this 
"embarrassment  of  riches"  and  so  little 
real  synchronizing. 

It's  an  Art 

ix>ng  before  the  war,  lacks  were  all  too 
evident  in  educational,  health,  recrea- 
tional, and  welfare  services.  Most  of 
these  services  are  meager  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  very  few  areas  in 
the  nation  have  really  adequate  coverage. 
Yet  our  states  and  the  federal  government 
have  frequently  been  impotent  in  giving 
leadership  to  the  development  of  these 
services  where  the  need  is  the  greatest. 
Lack  of  funds  and  personnel  have  im- 
peded them — but,  in  addition,  their  im- 
potence has  been  due  to  the -fact  that 
they  have  frequently  not  made  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  money  and  personnel 
at  their  disposal.  The  mobilization  -and 
deploying  of  personnel,  including  field 
staff  sent  out  from  federal  and  state  of- 
fices in  such  a  way  as  to  give  maximum 
service  and  sustain  sound  community 
organization  principles,  is  an  art.  It  is 
an  art,  moreover,  which  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed unless  the  basic  organizational 
framework  in  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments provides  for  a  maximum  of 
cooperative  endeavor  within  and  between 


each  of  these  major  community  services. 
The  experience  of  the  last  several  years 
has  emphasized  at  least  four  basic  needs 
in  this  connection: 

1.  The  need  to  establish  in  local  com- 
munities   a    network   of    adequate,    well- 
supported  health,  welfare,  and  recreation 
services   under    both   public   and    private 
auspices,  and  a  rich  educational  program 
with  competent  and  trained  personnel  in 
all  four  services. 

2.  The  need  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion   of    and    working    relations    among 
educational,  health,  recreational,  and  wel- 
fare activities  in  local  communities. 

3.  The  need  to  strengthen  state  leader- 
ship   of    these    services    through    a    clear 
recognition  of  responsibility  for  all  areas 
of  the  state  (particularly  the  impoverished 
areas),  and  a  more  effective  coordination 
of  these  functions  within  the  state  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  need  to  bring  together  within 
the  federal  government  into  a  workable 
and  flexible  whole,  the  education,  health, 
welfare,    and    recreation    functions    now 
widely  scattered. 

Cabinet  Status 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  social  workers  as  to  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  first  three 
points  nor  as  to  the  need  for  a  federal 
Department  of  Welfare  as  such.  There 
is  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  including  in  such  a  de- 
partment education,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion, which  have  usually  been  regarded  as 
closely  related  to  "welfare"  but  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  same  administrative  family. 
On  this  point,  more  evidence  will  be 
presented  later  in  this  article. 

The  idea  of  a  federal  department  of 
welfare  is  not  new  to  social  work.  The 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, and  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals have  studied  the  matter  for  years 
aad  have  at  various  times  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  such  a  proposal.  In  recent 
months,  the  APWA  has  carried  on  rather 
substantial  research  in  the  matter. 

The  Compass  for  April  of  1945  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Christmas  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  Various  experts 
were  invited  to  express  their  views  at 
that  time  and  the  result  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  main  questions  and 
problems  involved. 

Committee  Study 

Early  in  1945,  the  Woman's  Founda- 
tion, 10  East  40  Street,  New  York  City, 
whose  president,  Hugh  Stephens,  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Stephens  College 
in  Missouri,  appointed  several  committees 


to  make  studies  and  draw  up  recom- 
mendations bearing  on  aspects  of  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Foundation — the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  home.  Of 
these,  the  Committee  on  Reorganization 
of  Community  Services  was  asked  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  present  organi- 
zation and  general  adequacy  of  educa- 
tion, health,  recreation,  and  welfare  ser- 
vices in  local  communities,  in  states,  and 
in  the  federal  government. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  nearly 
thirty  members  drawn  from  education, 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation,  from  la- 
bor and  management  and  the  general 
public.  Public  officials  were  omitted  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  committee 
and  its  assignment,  although  their  advice 
and  criticisms  were  sought  and  obtained 
throughout  the  work. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
was  asked  to  assume  the  chairmanship. 
Her  long  and  valuable  experience  as 
chairman  of  Westchester  County's  Recre- 
ation Commission,  service  on  social  work 
and  educational  boards  both  local  and 
national,  and  her  close  association  with 
many  federal  activities  combined  to  fit 
her  unusually  well  for  .this  responsibility. 
With  the  author  as  co-chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  consisted  of:  Mrs.  Winthrop 
P.  Aldrich,  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  Frank 
Bane,  Paul  V.  Betters,  Ralph  Blanchard, 
Bradley  Buell,  Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns, 
Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Dublin,  Catherine  M.  Dunn,  Martin  P. 
Durkin,  J.  W.  Edgar,  Dr.  E.  Franklin 
Frazier,  Lester  Granger,  Marion  Hath- 
away, H.  J.  Heinz  II,  Sidney  Hollander. 
Dr.  Arthur  K.  Loomis,  Leo  Perlis,  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  Howard  I.  Russell,  An- 
thony W.  Smith,  Rov  Sorenson,  W.  L. 
Watt,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslovv. 

Democracy's  Demand 

The  committee  held  meetings  during 
the  winter  and  spring  and  a  substantial 
number  of  interviews  with  interested  and 
informed  people.  Various  governmental 
and  other  studies  bearing  on  local, .state 
and  federal  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  community  services  were  reviewed 
and  in  July  of  the  current  year  its  report. 
"The  Road  to  Community  Reorganiza- 
tion," was  completed.  While  the  entire 
report  should  be  carefully  studied,  it  is 
desirable  here  to  record  and  reemphasize 
the  basic  concepts  upon  which  it  is  b.-iseit 
and  around  which  its  main  recommenda- 
tions are  formulated. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  oft  repeated 
basic  fact  that  America's  entire  future  is 
bound  up  in  her  children,  her  youth,  and 
her  families ;  and  the  related  warning  that 
as  a  nation  we  still  give  that  concept 
more  lip  service  than  service  of  mind  and 
muscle  and  monev. 
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Second  is  the  obligation  and  privilege  of 
the  individual  citizen  in  the  local  com- 
munity to  see  to  it,  in  association  with 
others,  that  community  services  of  high 
quality  and  adequate  coverage  are  pro- 
vided for  all  people  who  need  them, 
regardless  of  economic  status,  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin. 

Third  is  the  essential  and  practical  rela- 
tion that  exists,  and  hence  should  be  ex- 
ploited, among  educational,  health,  recre- 
ational, and  welfare  services,,  public  and 
private,  local,  state  and  federal. 

Fourth  is  the  inevitable  interdependence 
and  potential  teamwork  possibilities  in- 
herent in  a  close  working  relation  among 
the  local  community,  the  state,  and  fed- 
eral governments  in  providing  such  ser- 
vices. 

Fifth,  the  concept  that  improved  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  public  and 
private  community  services  in  local  com- 
munities, and  in  local,  state,  and  federal 
government  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  the 
realization  of  the  above  ends;  and  that 
an  inclusive  federal  department  of  edu- 
cation, health,  recreation,  and  welfare 
headed  by  a  secretary  with  a  cabinet 
rank  and  assistant  secretaries  would  help 
mightily  in  bringing  about  these  objectives 
— acting  as  "the  spearhead  for  the  nation 
in  the  vigorous  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  all  the  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

It  is  implicit  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  recommendations  that  such  a  fed- 
eral department  should  not  only  safe- 
guard but  vigorously  promote  and 
encourage  local  initiative  and  the  rights 
and  proper  functions  of  the  states.  It  is 
stipulated,  however,  that  if  established 
the  department  should,  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  community  and  the  ap- 
propriate state  agencies,  establish  a  "floor" 
below  which  no  community  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  in  its  essential  services. 
The  recommendations  bearing  on  local 
and  state  reorganization  under  both  vol- 
untary and  governmental  auspices  are 
fully  as  important  as  those  which  refer 
to  a  federal  department. 

The  committee  recognized  from  the 
outset  that  the  proposal  to  include  edu- 
cation in  such  a  department  would  not 
at  first  meet  with  complete  approval.  This 
is  a  matter  upon  which  many  informed 
and  experienced  educators  have  spent 
much  time  and  thought  and  there  is  lack 
of  unanimity  among  them  and  among  so- 
cial workers  as  to  this  inclusion  and  other 
aspects  of  the  proposed  department.  The 
committee  is  also  aware  that  some  phy- 
sicians and  public  health  leaders  would 
perhaps  prefer  an  entirely  separate  depart- 
ment of  health  or  some  other  arrange- 


ment not  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
committee's  recommendations. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  position, 
however,  that  education,  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  welfare  as  they  affect  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  their  children  (no  mat- 
ter what  their  background,  economic 
status  or  residence)  are  so  actually  and 
potentially  related  that  they  should  now 
be  brought  into  the  same  organizational 
orbit,  locally,  state  wise,  and  within  the 
federal  government.  While  each  of  these 
functions  or  services  are  of  such  import 
that  they  might  be  given  separate  cabinet 
status,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  that 
more  than  one  new  cabinet  position  will 
be  added  to  those  already  in  existence  in 
the  forseeable  future. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
grouping  of  education,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion with  welfare  services,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  were  intended  exclusively 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  The 
range  and  type  of  social  services,  how- 
ever, both  public  and  private  now  avail- 
able to  and  used  by  all  segments  of  the 
population  no  longer  sustain  such  an  as- 
sumption. The  trend  in  the  development 
of  welfare  services  for  all  people  is  well 
established. 

Research  Suggestion 

The  committee  did  not  attempt  to 
answer  in  its  report  all  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  pertinent  to  the  or- 
ganization and  establishment  of  an  in- 
clusive federal  department  of  community 
services.  On  two  such  matters,  however, 
the  report  makes  the  following  suggest- 
tions : 

"No  attempt  is  made  (here)  to  analyze 
and  classify  the  various  governmental  ac- 
tivities falling  within  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, health,  recreation,  welfare,  and  so- 
cial insurance  nor  to  recommend  where 
they  might  function  most  effectively.  The 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Com- 
munity Services  respectfully  recommends, 
however,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  a  commission  or  take  other 
steps  to  cause  the  required  research  to  be 
made  as  a  basis  for  appropriate  recom- 
mendations on  this  matter."  .  .  .  And 
further 

"The  Committee  recommends  that  at 
this  time  all  federal  programs  which  are 
primarily  and  essentially  of  a  'public  wel- 
fare' character,  whether  they  now  fall 
under  education,  health,  recreation,  wel- 
fare or  social  insurance,  be  included  in  the 
new  department.  It  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  four  major  divisions:  Edu- 
cation, Health,  Welfare,  and  Social  In- 
surance." 

On  the  inclusion  of  recreation  in  the 
proposed  federal  department,  the  report 
has  the  following  to  say,  in  part: 

"As  recreation  services  are  widelv  scat- 


tered in  various  governmental  agencies  at 
present  because  the  inclusion  of  these  ser- 
vices has  not  generally  been  recommended 
as  a  part  of  a  unified  federal  department, 
special  attention  is  given  here  to  the  or- 
ganization and  inclusion  of  recreation  in 
the  proposed  department.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  an  Office  of  Recreation 
should  be  established  within  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  status  of  a  bureau,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
department.  The  Office  of  Recreation 
might  well  be  handicapped  if  organized 
under  either  Education  or  Welfare,  but 
the  size  of  the  Bureau  and  the  stage  of 
development  of  recreation  as  federal  func- 
tion does  not,  it  is  believed,  warrant  the 
same  departmental  status  as  education, 
health,  welfare,  and  social  insurance.  The 
executive  of  the  Office  of  Recreation 
should  have  the  status  of  a  bureau  chief." 

The  committee  made  no  definite  recom- 
mendation concerning  a  name  for  the  in- 
clusive department.  There  was  agree- 
ment, however,  that 'the  term  "Welfare" 
would  not  suffice  and  that  a  title  which 
included  by  name  all  of  the  services 
recommended  would  be  equally  unsatis- 
factory. The  informal  consensus  was  to 
the  effect  that  some  such  designation  as 
"Department  of  Community  Services" 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  most  of 
the  suggestions  thus  far  advanced. 

What  steps  is  the  committee  taking  to 
make  its  findings  and  recommendations 
known?  In  the  first  place,  the  report  is 
being  distributed  widely  and  it  is  urged 
that  full  discussion  and  consideration  of 
it  take  place  in  many  quarters.  It  is 
being  presented  to  appropriate  public  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  in  local  com- 
munities, in  states,  and  in  the  federal 
government.  By  vote  of  the  committee, 
the  chairman  has  discussed  the  main 
recommendations  with  the  President  and 
certain  members  of  the  Congress  and, 
when  feasible,  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  drawing  of  a  bill  embodying  those 
aspects  of  the  report  which  bear  on  a  new 
federal  department.  The  critical  interest 
and  support  of  appropriate  professional 
groups  is  now  earnestly  sought,  and  many 
professional  leaders  have  already  given 
their  blessing  to  the  main  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mandate  of  Conscience 

Survey  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
most  important  of  America's  postwar 
goals;  jobs,  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all  our  citizens,  better  housing  and 
medical  care,  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities,  the  extension  of  social  se- 
curity programs,  and  provisions  for  more 
adequate  coverage  and  quality,  of  health 
and  social  services.  The  realization  of 
these  objectives  under  a  system  of  free 
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enterprise  is  a  challenge  fully  as  great 
a*  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  shall 
not  accomplish  them  without  a  far  wider 
and  more  purposeful  participation  on  the 
part  of  individual  citizens  and  citizen 
groups  than  we  have  yet  experienced,  nor 
without  far  better  organization  in  local 
communities,  in  states,  within  the  federal 
government,  and  among  these  related 
units,  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

As  a  country  we  are  supposed  to  possess 
a  genius  for  organization  and  indeed,  in 
certain  fields  of  endeavor,  we  have  re- 
realed  just  that.  In  the  organization  and 
support  of  our  social,  educational,  and 


health  services,  however,  we  have  much  to 
learn.  The  war  has  shown  us  some  things 
that  the  ingenuity  and  determination  of 
the  American  people  can  accomplish.  We 
have  yet  to  show,  however,  what  we  can 
do  without  the  pressures  and  controls  of 
war,  stimulated  only  by  the  mandate  of 
a  national  conscience,  quickened  within 
our  generations  by  the  debacle  of  two 
world  wars  and  a  major  depression. 

The  time  to  press  forward  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Home  Front  is  now.  An 
inclusive  federal  department  of  com- 
munity services  will  not  by  any  means 
solve  all  our  problems  but  it  would,  if 


properly  conceived  and  manned,  promote 
the  general  well-being  of  the  nation,  and 
raise  appreciably  the  standards  of  com- 
munity services  throughout  the  country. 
The  local  community,  the  state,  and 
the  federal  government  are  indispensably 
partners  in  America's  onward  march.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  stopped  referring  to 
them  as  "levels"  and  recognized  them  for 
what  they  are,  partners  with  all  of  us 
in  the  task  of  building  really  adequate 
community  services  for  all  our  people.  It 
is  high  time,  too,  that  we  gave  this  part- 
nership the  dignity,  status,  and  influence 
of  a  federal  department  with  cabinet  rank. 


Home  Visitor  en  Route 


MABEL  J.  REMMERS  finds  tire-changing  conducive  to  meditation 
on  the  puzzle  of  filial  devotion  and  reaches  a  cheering  conclusion. 


Once  in  a  great  while,  when  out 
home-visiting  in  the  old  Ford,  this  visitor 
has  been  puzzled  by  a  certain  problem. 
Why  are  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, 
doing  all  right  by  themselves,  apparently 
unwilling  to  support  their  aged  parents? 
Home,  certainly,  should  be  "the  place  that 
when  you  go  there,  they  have  to  take 
you  in" ;  where  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, mutual  affection  and  responsibility 
should  reach  its  highest  peak.  With  her 
eyes  on  the  road,  the  visitor's  mind  gives 
birth  to  a  little  moralistic  lecture  on  filial 
duty  and  devotion. 

Fortunately,  by  the  time  she  turns  in 
at  the  next  house,  she  realizes  that  a  little 
lecture  by  an  insignificant  home  visitor, 
who  has  a  bad  cold  anyway,  would  not 
accomplish  much.  Probably,  indeed,  it 
would  uncover  a  comfortably  buried  sense 
of  guilt  and  make  matters  worse  between 
these  particular  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. So  the  home  visitor  buttons  up 
her  noble  impulse  and,  with  a  pleasant 
tmile,  goes  about  asking  the  price  of  coal. 

But,  jogging  along  back  in  the  V-36. 
the  mind  wonders  again.  Why,  after  all, 
are  otherwise  decent  people  unwilling  to 
assume  the  privilege  or  burden,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  caring  for  their  aged, 
dependent  parents?  Comes  a  flat  tire 
and  the  conclusion  that  one  can't  find  all 
the  answers. 

While  emotionally  upsetting,  the  next 
few  minutes  make  no  great  demand  upon 
the  intellect,  and  speculation  persists.  An 
honest  thought  occurs  that  the  visitor 
might  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  her  judg- 
ment. Investigation  of  the  financial  status 
of  relatives  is  not  necessarily  included  in 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  old  age 
assistance.  Maybe  it  is  the  rare  child  who 
starts  in  a  poor  home  and  grows  up  to 
make  enough  money  to  provide  for  his 


own  family,  maintain  its  social  "front," 
and  also  take  care  of  his  parents  or  his 
wife's  parents,  or  possibly  both.  The 
visitor's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
quite  sufficient  to  make  her  realize  the 
disadvantages  of  two  families  in  one  home, 
even  though  it  does  cost  less.  Compact 
modern  houses  seldom  furnish  the  privacy 
necessary  for  such  a  combination.  Grand- 
ma finds  the  one  available  shelf  in  the 
medicine  cabinet  a  bit  crowded. 

As  the  last  lug  comes  off,  the  visitor's 
mind  probes  deeper.  She  knows  some 
prosperous  couples  still  haunted  by  the 
sense  of  insecurity  inherited  from  the 
poverty  of  their  childhood.  They  are 
really  afraid  to  make  commitments  for 
the  future.  She  knows  others  who  are 
taking  unconscious  revenge  on  parents 
who  thwarted  them  in  some  ambition. 
And  still  others  where  the  daughter-in- 
law  or  son-in-law  are  stubborn  obstacles. 
Sometimes  the  opposition  stems  from  a 
conviction  that  taxation  should  supply  the 
means  of  support  of  aged  people. 

Some  sections  of  the  country,  she  re- 
members, have  laws  that  compel  children 
to  support  their  parents.  One  hears  that 
public  welfare  expenses  are  thereby  re- 
duced. Rut  as  the  car  topples  off  the 
jittery  jack,  just  before  the  tire  is  changed, 
the  irritated  visitor  suddenly  realizes  that 
there  is  an  element  of  evil  in  everything 
dealing  with  force,  whether  it  be  jacking 
iip  a  car  or  compelling  children  to  sup- 
port their  parents.  Compulsion  apparently 
arouses  resentment  in  objects  inanimate, 
as  well  as  animate. 

A  compulsory  system  takes  away  the 
reward  of  knowing  that  one  is  voluntarily 
doing  the  "right  thing."  The  sense  of 
personal  obligation  is  destroyed  rather 
than  enhanced.  And  in  cases  where  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  give  unwillingly,  the 


already  bewildering  questions  of  why  they 
are  unwilling  has  one  more  answer — they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so  because  they  are 
under  compulsion. 

The  visitor's  mind  stops  running 
around  this  circle  and  shoots  off  on  an- 
other tangent.  Parents  do  not  like  to 
have  their  children  asked  to  support  them. 
She  recalls  the  exact  words  of  one  elderly 
gentleman  she  interviewed  recently:  "If 
you  want  to  start  us  on  the  road  to  hell, 
just  force  our  relatives  to  support  u$." 
The  result,  in  parental  humiliation  and 
heartbreak,  in  hate  and  resentment,  ob- 
scures our  social  welfare  ideal  of  bring- 
ing peace,  happiness,  and  security  into  thr 
lives  of  aged  dependents.  Such  conflicts 
do  not  stop  with  the  individuals  directly 
concerned ;  they  fester  and  spread. 

By  this  time  the  hub  cap  has  been 
smacked  into  place,  the  crisis  is  over,  and 
the  visitor  has  lost  her  meditative  mood. 
She  wonders  why  she  should  have  becom* 
so  perturbed  about  non-support  when  she 
has  only  five  cases  out  of  155  where  she 
even  suspects  that  the  children  are  able 
to  support  their  aged  parents.  Even  these 
give  service  in  a  measure.  Then  sh* 
thinks  of  the  dozens  of  parents  whose 
names  never  even  reach  a  case  load  be- 
cause their  children  are  meeting  their 
needs.  Surely  we  can  well  afford  to  carry 
this  small  percent  of  non-conformists  with 
us,  she  reflects,  and  not  resort  to  force- 
ful measures. 

Now  to  concentrate  on  missing  that 
white  chicken  there  in  the  middle  of  tnf 
road.  Missed  him!  And  turning  safely 
into  town,  the  visitor  remembers  that  a 
small  percent  of  any  group  always  fail* 
to  conform  to  standards  accepted  by  thf 
rest.  Even  this  small  percent  has  thr 
virtue  of  making  the  good,  by  contrast, 
seem  so  much  better. 
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A  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN  OF  REHABILITATION 


Voluntary  Agencies'  Role  in  Europe 


MRS.  OSWALD  B.  LORD,  National  War  Fund  women's  activities 
chairman,  brings  back  from  overseas  new  insight  into  Europe's  need. 


Waking  the  morning  of  V-E  day, 
one  felt  a  solemn  thanksgiving  that  Eu- 
ope's  peoples  at  last  could  face  a  new 
day  without  fear,  and  without  the  op- 
pressive knowledge  that  suffering  was  to 
be  their  lot  for  an  unending  succession 
of  tomorrows. 

But  fear  and  chaos  and  hunger  are  not 
over  in  Europe.  It  takes  more  than  a 
laying  down  of  arms  to  erase  the  imprint 
of  seven  years  of  the  greatest  distortion 
of  values  the  civilized  world  has  ever 
known. 

"The  American  people  are  turning 
from  the  idea  of  the  postwar  world  as 
something  that  will  be  built  at  once 
afresh  after  the  war,"  Winthrop  P. 
Aldrich,  president  of  the  National  War 
Fund,  said  in  March  1943.  "They  foresee 
with  increasing  clarity  that  what  we  now 
do  from  day  to  day  will  determine  the 
shape  of  things  to  come,  and  either  make 
a  better  world  possible  or  make  its  re- 
alization more  difficult." 

That  better  world,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Europe  once  more  peaceful,  employed,  and 
well-fed,  is  not  an  altruist's  dream  but 
a  stark  necessity  for  the  stability  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  United  States  in 
particular.  Our  economy  will  suffer  until 
Europe  can  resume  its  place  in  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. Chaos  is  not  a  hopeful  breeding 
ground  for  stable,  friendly  government. 

The  permanent  peace  of  Europe  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  rapid  restoration 
of  its  own  economy,  with  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  and  employment.  But 
standards  of  living  and  employment  re- 
main abstractions  as  one  considers  the 
grim  reality  of  the  immediate  problem. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  convey  the 
reality  Americans  must  face.  In  con- 
sidering them,  we  must  accept  one  pre- 
mise as  practically  incontrovertible  at 
this  time:  The  responsibility  (and  the  op- 
portunity) of  providing  the  major  share 
of  most  civilian  supplies  will  rest  with 
the  United  States  as  the  one  nation  un- 
scathed by  war,  and  possessing  enormous 
resources  and  productivity. 

Displaced  Millions 

In  the  next  eighteen  months,  Europe 
will  have  to  import  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion supplies  to  the  extent  of  some  $10,- 
000,000,000.  The  human  figures  signify 


more  than  the  dollars  and  cents.  Consider 
the  fact  of  45,000,000  displaced  people- 
far  from  their  homes,  not  sure  whether 
the  home  they  want  to  return  to  is  still 
standing.  Millions  of  them  have  been 
refugees  for  from  one  to  seven  years; 
others  have  been  slave  laborers  in  Ger- 
many. Transporting  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  is  a  gigantic  task  in 
itself ;  but  to  that  must  be  added  the 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  care  necessary 
during  the  transition  period. 

In  Holland,  for  instance,  tons  of  hydro- 
lysates,  the  wonder  drug  that  can  save 
those  too  long  starved  to  assimilate  ordi- 
nary food,  are  being  used.  This  service, 
together  with  clinics  for  infants  and  aged 
persons  too  weak  to  be  moved  to  hospitals, 
is  the  effective  present  work  of  a  War 
Fund  agency,  American  Relief  for  Hol- 
land, through  whose  efforts  thousands  of 
Dutch  lives  are  being  saved. 

In  Norway,  the  long  distressed  victims 
of  Nazi  oppression  recently  were  threat- 
ened with  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  contracted  from  German  oc- 
cupation forces.  American  Relief  for 
Norway  is  providing  the  medical  care  that 
is  now  curbing  the  epidemic;  and  thous- 


ands of  children  owe  their  lives  to  ship- 
ments of  food  through  Sweden  during  the 
occupation.  In  long  occupied  Czechoslo- 
vakia, tuberculosis  had  spread  alarmingly 
as  the  result  of  malnutrition,  and  lack  of 
clothing  and  medical  care.  American  Re- 
lief for  Czechoslovakia  is  establishing  an 
anti-tuberculosis  program  with  X-ray 
units  as  a  vital  part  of  control  and  later 
prevention. 

These  are  random  facts;  in  every  one 
of  the  recently  warring  or  occupied  coun- 
tries there  are  many  thousands  half 
starved,  half  clothed,  half  dead.  Epidemics 
are  prevalent  in  many  countries,  and  the 
seed  ground  for  illness  is  ready  in  all. 
Medical  supplies  and  treatment,  as  well 
as  food  and  clothing,  are  urgently  needed. 

To  provide  for  Europe's  suffering  mil- 
lions, it  is  estimated  that  7,300,000 
metric  tons  of  food  and  38,500,000  tons 
of  clothing  and  medical  supplies  will  be 
required.  The  governments  of  the  libe- 
rated nations  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
to  provide  the  necessary  relief,  but  with 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tivity reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point  by  devastation  and  looting,  they  can- 
not handle  the  situation.  The  United 


Norwegian  Official  Photo 
House   destroyed,   an   upturned   boat   became   home   for   this  Norwegian    family 
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Nations  Relict  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration is  also  doing  its  part  to  the 
limit  set  by  its  franchise.  But  UNRRA's 
resources  total  $1,850,000,000  and  this 
will  not  begin  to  meet  Europe's  relief 
needs.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  large 
gap  in  essential  service  which  must  be 
bridged  by  other  methods. 

Voluntary  Agencies  Flexible 

The  voluntary  foreign  relief  agencies 
that  are  federated  in  the  National  War 
Fund  have  a  definite  place  in  the  relief 
field  covered  neither  by  the  government.-* 
of  the  liberated  nations  nor  by  UNRRA. 
Throughout  the  war,  they  helped  to  allay 
the  distress  and  suffering  of  war  victims 
as  far  as  enemy  occupation  and  wartime 
restrictions  permitted.  Now  that  these 
barriers  have  been  removed,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  proceed  with  speedy 
emergency  relief  and  to  function  in  a 
way  never  contemplated  by  the  govern- 
ments themselves  nor  by  UNRRA.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  seem  logical  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund's  voluntary  agencies  to 
work  in  devastated  areas  where  UNRRA 
assistance  has  not  entered. 

Greece,  France,  Poland 

Before  the  present  major  UNRRA 
program  in  Greece,  regular  shipments  of 
food  sent  in  a  neutral  "mercy  fleet"  made 
it  possible  for  vast  numbers  of  starving 
Greeks  to  escape  the  fate  which  befell 
so  many  of  their  countrymen.  With  un- 
interrupted transportation  restored,  the 
Greek  War  Relief  Association  is  now 
sending  food,  clothing,  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  that  country  where  almost  the 
entire  population  has  been  affected  to 
some  extent  by  occupation  shortages  and 


where  1,400  towns  and  villages  have  been 
completely  obliterated. 

Maintenance  of  clinics,  homes,  nurs- 
eries, and  mobile  canteens,  sponsored  by 
American  Relief  for  France  and  War  Re- 
lief Services  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  plays  an  important 
part  in  providing  emergency  relief  for 
many  thousands  of  homeless  and  destitute 
French  children  and  aged  war  victims. 
Devastation  and  destruction  of  homes, 
farm  buildings,  and  live  stock  in  France 
before  the  Armistice,  during  occupation, 
and  after  D-Day  were  tremendous.  Over 
400,000  dwellings  were  wholly  destroyed 
and  more  than  1,000,000  partially  de- 
stroyed. A  source  of  great  national  dis- 
tress has  been  the  destruction  and  re- 
moval of  transport  facilities,  making  dis- 
tribution of  food,  fuel,  and  other  com- 
modities difficult,  and  in  some  areas  im- 
possible. An  estimated  3,100  kilometers 
of  French  railway  tracks  were  wrecked 
and  only  5,150  locomotives  out  of  17,000 
remain,  while  the  450,000  freight  cars  in 
use  in  1939  have  been  reduced  to  150,000. 

During  1944  alone,  voluntary  agencies 
extended  assistance  of  various  kinds  to 
approximately  4,500,000  Polish  nationals, 
of  whom  1,500,000  were  children  and 
1,300,000  were  refugees  scattered  over 
many  countries  throughout  the  world.  In 
addition  to  maintenance  of  rest  homes, 
evacuee  colonies,  trade  schools,  clinics  and 
canteens  for  refugees,  American  Relief  for 
Poland  aided  war  victims  by  providing 
<lrugs  and  medical  supplies  totaling  $790,- 
000,  1 10  tons  of  food  and  700,000  pounds 
of  clothing,  blankets,  and  shoes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  similar 
assistance  supplements  government  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  long  enslaved  population 


Life-iaving  protein  hydrolysates  en   route  to   Dutch  hunger  victims 


of  the  Philippines,  whose  loyal  efforti 
aided  greatly  in  the  liberation  of  their 
homeland. 

.Millions  of  war  victims  in  China,  after 
nine  years  of  resistance  to  Japanese  ag- 
gression, are  being  helped  to  sustain 
themselves.  In  that  country  where  200,- 
000,000  Chinese  have  lived  in  Jap- 
anese dominated  territory  and  where 
there  are  24,000,000  displaced  persons, 
United  China  Relief  gave  assistance  last 
year  to  some  10,000,000  Chinese  na- 
tionals, of  whom  3,000,000  were  refugees 
and  50,000  were  children. 

Specialized  Service 

Even  when  UNRRA  becomes  a  thor- 
oughly functioning  entity  in  all  the  areas 
requiring  its  aid,  with  all  its  needed  ship- 
ping space  and  personnel,  there  will  re- 
main plenty  of  work  for  voluntary 
agencies.  These  agencies  will  continue  to 
provide  the  relief  supplies  that,  under  its 
by-laws,  cannot  be  included  in  UNRRA's 
program.  The  voluntary  agencies  also 
will  offer  specialized  welfare  and  actual 
casework  services  for  children,  the  aged, 
and  disabled  victims  of  war,  thus  serving 
humanity  with  necessities  beyond  the  bare 
essentials  of  food,  medicine,  and  shelter, 
and  in  effect  furthering  the  work  and 
supplementing  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ments and  of  UNRRA. 

Gigantic  Task 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  lasting  and 
substantial  peace  depends  on  the  quick 
return  of  mental  and  physical  health  to 
stricken  Europe.  A  wounded  man  who 
is  cold,  hungry,  and  homeless  cannot  con- 
sider intelligently  his  economic  and  social 
problems.  His  wounds  must  be  bound, 
his  stomach  filled,  his  body  clothed.  If 
we  do  that  job  well,  the  results  will  be 
far-reaching  both  for  us  and  for  Europe. 

Thus  it  is  not  a  question  of  voluntary 
agencies  or  UNRRA  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  liberated  countries.  The 
gigantic  task  at  hand  calls  for  every  avail- 
able resource.  The  job  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  its  demand  on  money,  time, 
effort — and  imagination.  The  National 
War  Fund  agencies  are  well  equipped  by 
their  experience  during  the  occupation  to 
proceed  at  the  rapid  pace  now  necessary. 
The  aid  given  by  voluntary  agencies  forges 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  well-being 
essential  to  Europe's  rehabilitation. 

If  the  reconstruction  program  meet* 
the  present  emergency,  if  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  embodied  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  relief  agencies  and  UNRRA 
demonstrate  real  efficiency  in  planning 
and  in  performance,  a  foundation  will 
have  been  laid  on  which  to  build  that  bet- 
ter civilization  which  must  emerge  if 
there  is  to  be  any  civilization  at  all. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Social  Instrument 

Acclaimed  by  many  as  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  Security  Council 
itself,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  new  United  Nations  security  or- 
ganization is  so  firmly  embedded  in  the 
Charter  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
significance  which  the  San  Francisco  dele- 
gates attached  to  this  broad  area  of 
international  cooperation. 

High  aims  and  objectives  are  gallantly 
stated.  All  nations  who  sign  the  charter 
pledge  themselves  to  cooperate  in  promot- 
ing: (a)  "Higher  standards  of  living, 
full  employment,  and  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress;  (b)  solutions 
of  international,  economic,  social,  health, 
and  related  problems,  and  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation;  (c)  universal  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion." 

The  Council  itself  is  to  be  made  up 
of  eighteen  member  nations  elected  for 
three-year  terms  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Its  functions  are  broadly  stated 
to  include  all  procedures,  short  of  au- 
thoritative action,  that  could  be  useful  in 
furthering  its  general  objectives.  The 
Council  may: 

1.  Make  studies  and  initiate  reports. 

2.  Make  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

3.  Make   recommendations   to   the   in- 
dividual member  nations. 

4.  Prepare  draft  conventions  for  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly. 

• 

5.  Call   international  conferences. 

6.  Furnish  information  to  the  Security 
Council. 

-  7.  Perform  special  services  for  member 
nations  at  their  request. 

8.  Perform  other  functions  as  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

To  this  Council  also  is  assigned  the 
task  of  "coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
specialized  agencies"  already  set  up  or 
which  may  be  set  up,  such  as  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  and  so  on. 
(See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1945, 
page  82.)  Decisions  will  be  made  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  "present  and 
voting." 

No  less  than  the  charter  itself,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  is  merely 
an  instrument.  How  that  instrument  is 
used,  its  effectiveness  through  the  long 
pages  'of  future  history,  will  depend  on 


many  things — qualities  of  human  leader- 
ship, national  conscience  as  well  as  self- 
interest,  factors  impossible  to  foresee. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  inextricably  bound  up 
in  the  measure  of  its  utility  to  these  ends. 

FEPC 

Nothing  was  decided  when,  last 
month,  Congress  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.  The  sum  was  less 
than  half  the  $559,000  asked  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. There  was  no  record  vote 
on  the  proposal  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  The  amendment  to  the  War 
Agencies  bill,  providing  the  FEPC  funds, 
is  so  ambiguous  in  wording  that  both  the 
frank  advocates  and  the  ardent  foes  of 
discrimination  in  employment  claim  the 
measure  as  a  move  in  their  direction — 
though  admittedly  a  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory move.  One  clause  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  used  "for  completely  termi- 
nating the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice. .  ."  The  next  section  provides  that 
".  .  .  the  amount  named  herein  may  be 
used  for  its  [the  committee's]  continued 
operation  until  an  additional  appropria- 
tion shall  have  been  provided.  .  ."  In 
any  event,  the  appropriation  expires  with 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  action  finally  taken  by  Congress, 
after  weeks  of  bitter  controversy,  disre- 
garded the  platform  pledges  of  both 
parties  in  the  1944  campaign  to  establish 
a  permanent  FEPC.  It  was  conceded  at 
all  times  that  a  roll  call  in  either  house 
would  mean  approval  of  such  legislation, 
so  the  die-hard  opponents  had  to  resort 
to  tactics  of  delay,  to  filibuster,  and  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  strategic  commit- 
tees which  they  control.  The  complicated 
maneuvers  obscured  the  fact  that  all  the 
wartime  FEPC  is  empowered  to  do  is 
to  endeavor  by  investigation  and  per- 
suasion to  safeguard  workers  in  war 
plants  against  discrimination  in  hiring  or 
promotion  because  of  race  or  religion.  Nor 
was  the  question  of  a  permanent  FEPC, 
or  of  adequate  support  for  the  temporary 
committee,  debated  on  the  facts.  Yet  the 
record  shows  that,  though  FEPC  from 
the  beginning  has  been  handicapped  by  a 
limited  budget  and  by  lack  of  enforce- 
ment powers,  it  has  had  notable  success 
in  maintaining  democratic  standards  of 
employment,  in  educating  backward  em- 
ployers and  unions,  and  in  bringing  into 
war  industry  thousands  of  sorely  needed 


workers  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
barred  by  racial  or  religious  prejudice 
(see  "Green  Light  for  the  FEPC,"  by 
Winifred  Raushenbush,  Survey  Graphic. 
December  1943).  The  problems  of  the 
postwar  period  seem  certain  to  increase, 
not  diminish,  the  importance  of  such  an 
agency. 

Unsolved  Problems 

Last  month's  congressional  action 
in  eliminating  the  coordinating  function 
from  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services  marked  the  end  of 
war-inspired  federal  efforts  towards  over- 
all planning  at  both  national  and  local 
levels.  Two  other  agencies  set  up  for  the 
general  purpose  had  been  discontinued 
previously — the  Committee  for  Con- 
gested Production  Areas,  organized  in 
the  executive  office  of  the  President,  and 
the  War  Services  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

Two  common  elements  ran  through  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  all  three  pro- 
grams. They  were  concerned  with  plan- 
ning in  the  light  of  total  community  needs 
and  resources.  They  were  convinced  of 
the  need  for  a  coordinated  approach  to 
communities  on  the  part  of  the  many 
federal  agencies  whose  service  or  au- 
thority reach  the  community  level.  In 
the  main,  however,  each  attempted  to 
implement  its  objectives  by  different 
methods.  The  CCPA,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  tried  to  work  directly  with 
the  top  administrators  in  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, and  other  Washington  agencies 
to  secure  agreement  on  priorities  and 
policies  affecting  particular  localities.  The 
OCD,  on  the  other  hand,  worked  pri- 
marily through  local  committees  of  citi- 
zens, counting  on  their  influence  to  bring 
about  better  planning  and  coordination. 
The  OCWS  relied  largely  on  local 
studies  placing  their  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  federal  and  regional  adminis- 
trators. 

There  was  cooperation  but  never  very 
much  coordination  between  these  three 
programs.  As  war  emergency  agencies, 
their  liquidation  was  no  doubt  justified, 
but  the  problem  of  "coordination"  in 
Washington  and  of  "community  or- 
ganizations" in  localities  will  still  con- 
tinue to  badger  federal  administrators  and 
baffle  community  leaders.  Somewhere  in 
the  federal  government,  machinery  and 
leadership  are  needed,  not  only  to  dis- 
charge these  two  functions  but  to  relate 
them  practically  to  each  other. 
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HERE 


WASHINGTON 


CONGRESS  RETURNS  TO  FACE  AN 
emergency  largely  of  its  own  creating.  A 
little  forethought  and  action  would  have 
prevented  most  of  the  headaches  with 
which  it  is  now  confronted. 

As  outlined  by  Senate  and  House 
leaders  Barkley  and  McCormack  the 
program  includes:  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation;  surplus 
property  disposal ;  full  employment ;  con- 
tinuation of  emergency  war  agencies; 
government  reorganization. 

Legislation  covering  all  five  of  these 
"emergency"  items  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  months.  They  are  "emergencies" 
only  because-  Congress  failed  to  act. 

444 
IN    THE    BIG   JOB    AHEAD   ON    THE 

home  front,  the  War  Production  Board 
will  have  the  leading  part.  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Krug  on  August  9,  President 
Truman  said,  "You  and  I  have  agreed 
that  the  War  Production  Board  can  and 
should  play  an  important  role  in  recon- 
version. In  order  to  help  industry  to 
obtain  unprecedented  civilian  production 
it  is  necessary,  as  you  have  suggested,  for 
the  War  Production  Board  to  continue, 
for  the  present,  some  of  the  effective 
measures  adopted  to  achieve  our  un- 
precendented  war  production.  These  con- 
trols, however,  should  be  lifted  as  soon 
as  they  are  no  longer  needed." 

The  President  listed  five  points  which, 
he  said,  should  be  included  in  the  master 
reconversion  plan.  They  were:  a  vigorous 
drive  to  expand  production  of  materials 
which  are  in  short  supply;  limitations 
upon  the  manufacture  of  products  for 
which  materials  can  not  be  made  avail- 
able ;  broad  and  effective  control  of  in- 
ventories to  avoid  speculative  hoarding 
and  unbalanced  distribution;  granting 
priority  assistance  to  break  bottlenecks; 
allocation  of  scarce  materials  necessary 
for  the  production  of  low-priced  items 
essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
stabilization  program. 

444 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
bomb  promises  to  lend  impetus  to  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Rush,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development,  that  Congress  estab- 
lish a  national  research  foundation.  Sena- 
tors Kilgore,  Pepper,  and  Johnson  of 
Colorado  are  sponsors  of  a  bill  which 
would  set  up  such  a  foundation  with  the 
broad  purpose  of  fostering  research  into 
national  defense,  health  and  medicine,  the 
basic  sciences,  conservation  and  use  of 
national  resources,  development  of  meth- 
ods and  processes  beneficial  to  small  busi 


ness  enterprises,  the  adaptation  to  peace- 
time use  of  wartime  research  and  facili- 
ties. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  sponsor  of  a  bill 
which  follows  the  outline  of  the  Rush 
proposal  in  detail.  A  third  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Byrd  of  Virginia,  would  limit 
government  sponsored  scientific  research 
to  military  subjects. 
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THE  CREATION  OF  AN    ELEVENTH 

Cabinet  post,  that  of  Secretary  of  a  De- 
partment of  Welfare  and  Security,  is 
again  under  discussion.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  looks  as  though  something  might 
come  of  the  talk.  The  experts  studying 
the  reorganization  of  the  federal  ad- 
ministrative structure  are  said  to  be  con- 
sidering it  and  then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  British  elections  to  be  considered. 
Those  elections  are  proving  very  potent 
in  Washington  these  days  either  as  a  goal 
or  bogieman. 

44-4 
A    HOUSING    BILL    SPONSORED    BY 

Wagner  of  New  York  and  Ellender  of 
Louisiana  envisages  1,250,000  new  Amer- 
ican homes  in  each  of  the  next  ten  years. 

The  program  would  cover  slum  clear- 
ance, farm  homes,  and  expansion  of  the 
present  federal  program  of  home  mort- 
gage insurance.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
poses federal  assistance  for  public  housing 
sponsored  by  local  communities  and  is 
intended  for  those  unable  to  afford  decent 
housing. 

In  the  main,  it  covers  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  postwar  housing  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Taft.  The  Ohio 
senator  has  estimated  that  the  program 
would  mean  an  expenditure  of  five  to 
six  billion  dollars  annually  and  would 
provide,  directly  and  indirectly,  three  to 
four  million  jobs. 
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INTRODUCING  the  Administration 
bill  to  liberalize  unemployment  com- 
pensation during  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod, Chairman  Doughton  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  added  "by 
request"  to  his  name.  It  is  an  old  con- 
gressional custom  when  a  sponsor's  heart 
isn't  really  with  the  bill  to  which  he  is 
attaching  his  name. 

Later,  in  an  interview,  he  refused  to 
comment  on  the  measure,  merely  saying 
that  it  would  be  included  "among  the 
manv  things  studied  by  the  social  security 
technical  staff  of  the  committee."  It  will 
be  recalled  that,  in  the  past,  Mr.  Dough- 
ton  has  expressed  himself  unfavorably  o-i 
the  subject. 

The  bill,  briefly,  would  provide  maxi- 


mum weekly  benefits  of  $25  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  26  weeks  in  any  one  year. 
Coverage  would  be  extended  to  federal 
workers.  Other  groups  would  be  brought 
under  the  program  through  agreements 
with  the  states,  the  federal  governmenr 
reimbursing  the  states  for  the  additional 
payments. 

On  the  Senate  side,  Kilgore  is  spon- 
soring a  bill  (for  himself,  Murray,  Wag- 
ner, Guffey,  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Pep- 
per), and  apparently  the  group  mean 
business.  It  is  a  more  comprehensive 
measure  than  the  Doughton  bill,  taking 
in  more  territory  and  remedying  somr  of 
the  defects  of  the  House  measure. 

444 

APPROXIMATELY  150,000  OF  A 
total  of  1,700,000  discharged  servicemen 
have  received  unemployment  compensa- 
tion under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Incidentally,  Brig.  Gen.  Hines  report 
this  section  of  the  act  as  his  greatest 
headache.  His  staff  has  encountered  dif- 
ficulties in  its  administration  through  the 
differences  in  the  state  laws  under  which 
the  benefits  are  paid. 

In  the  last  minute  dash  to  wind  up  its 
business  and  be  off,  the  House,  just  be- 
fore the  recess,  passed,  sight  unseen,  a 
forty-eight-page  bill  amending  and  revis- 
ing the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  floor  from 
the  Rankin  Committee  for  World  War 
Veterans,  and,  admittedly,  only  a  handful 
of  members  had  read  beyond  the  pre- 
amble. A  few  members  hesitated,  but 
Kankin  assured  them  it  was  O.K.  and 
"any  errors"  could  be  ironed  out  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  dissenting  voices,  feeble 
at  best,  were  stilled. 

The  "let  George  do  it"  attitude,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  justified,  and 
Senator  George  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  indicated  that  his  com- 
mittee will  do  a  thorough  piece  of  "iron- 
in^'1  before  it  releases  the  bill. 

The  original  GI  bill  was  passed,  it 
will  be  recalled,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
fashion.  The  Senate  gave  it  only  an 
hour's  consideration  on  the  floor,  and 
although  the  House  did  devote  a  little 
more  time  than  that  to  it,  the  finish  was. 
again,  one  of  those  "let's  push  it  through" 
affairs.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  bill  developed  imperfections.  The 
Rankin  forty-eight-page  revision  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  those  imperfections,  but 
no  one,  at  this  point,  can  say  whether 
it  will  or  not.  Chiefly,  because  no  one 
hut  Mr.  Rankin  claims  to  have  read  it. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Community  Affairs 


"The  members  of  this  group  will 
sit  around  a  table  together  and  try  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  their  own  com- 
munity and  its  problems.  They  will  be 
persons  of  different  beliefs  .  .  .  but  they 
will  study  the  common  problems  of  their 
community  and  try  to  act  cooperatively 
towards  their  solution.  So  long  as  people 
will  talk  together  as  neighbors  in  the 
communities  of  America  the  democratic 
way  of  life  will  endure." 

With  that  echo  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting,  sometimes  called  the 
cradle  and  model  of  democracy,  the  Mon- 
tana Study  of  the  University  of  Montana 
introduces  the  first  of  a  series  of  group- 
study  programs  called  "Life  in  Montana." 
The  community  selected  is  Longpine,  a 
small  rural  town  characteristic  of  the 
Montana  pattern. 

Ten  sections  make  up  the  work,  im- 
plying that  study  groups  could  use  one 
section  a  week  for  discussion.  Provocative 
subjects  include:  Why  we  are  here;  Our 
town  and  its  people;  Montana  and  our 
nation ;  How  to  make  life  better  in  our 
community.  Regional,  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  problems  that  underlie  life 
in  the  state's  small  communities  are  dis- 
cussed. Series  II  will  be  given  to  the 
artistic  and  appreciative  aspects  of  life 
in  Montana,  on  the  basis  of  folk  inter- 
ests. Preparation  of  the  guide  was  by 
the  staff  of  the  Montana  Study — Baker 
fJrownell,  Joseph  K.  Howard,  and  Paul 
Meadows. 

Board  Member  Study 

Because  it  wanted  a  basis  on  which 
to  stimulate  increased  participation  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  social  agencies,  the 
Seattle  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
made  an  analysis  of  agency  board  member- 
ship. Of  54  boards  and  advisory  commit- 
tees, 10  had  labor  representation.  Other 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  survey:  of 
49  boards  more  than  half  are  self-elected ; 
more  than  half  are  of  one  sex  only;  and 
41  have  no  compulsory  provision  for  mem- 
bership rotation. 

Housing 

"The  South  End  House  Today," 
by  Richard  S.  Winslow,  stresses  the  need 
for  comprehensive  community  planning  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  in  housing 
visible  in  the  South  End  in  Boston.  After 
well-to-do  residents  moved  into  the 
suburbs.  South  End  became  an  area  of 
cheap  and  neglected  rooming  houses,  lack- 


ing in  wholesome  recreation,  with  a  high 
rate  of  sickness  and  delinquency.  South 
End  House  works  closely  with  public 
works,  police,  and  public  health  depart- 
ments to  improve  the  condition  of  streets 
and  alleys,  and  is  cooperating  with  civic 
organizations  to  reduce  tuberculosis,  ob- 
tain more  recreational  facilities,  and  re- 
duce delinquency.  Graduate  students  in 
the  field  of  city  planning  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  are  as- 
sisting the  House  in  health  and  social 
surveys  of  the  area.  A  member  of  the 
House  staff  serves  with  the  city  planning 
board. 

Church  Leadership 

Lessons  from  practical  experience 
in  rural  community  organization  under 
church  leadership  are  analyzed  by  Shirley 
E.  Greene,  director  of  the  Merom  (Ind.) 
Institute,  in  the  May  issue  of  Social  Ac- 
tion published  by  the  National  Council 
for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10. 

The  Merom  experiment  itself  began 
nine  years  ago  when  a  local  group  spon- 
sored by  the  council  took  over  a  small 
defunct  college,  changed  its  name  to 
Merom  Institute,  and  began  using  it  as 
a  community  center  to  serve  this  rural 
town  of  400  population  and  the  larger 
agricultural  hinterland  of  which  it  was 
the  center.  Today,  a  community  council 
includes  representatives  of  all  community 
groups  and  has  behind  it  successful 
achievements  in  developing  recreational 
activities,  cooperative  projects,  better 
medical  health  service,  soil  conservation 
projects,  discussion  groups,  and  similar 
community  enterprises. 

In  carrying  out  the  church's  role  as 
trail  blazer  in  rural  community  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Greene  suggests  that  "a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  situation  should  precede 
community  action ;  all  character-building, 
community-building  agencies  should  be 
enlisted;  and  a  community  council  when 
set  up  should  perform  the  function  of 
a  clearinghouse,  make  studies,  avoid  dupli- 
cation with  other  agencies,  be  alert  to 
unmet  needs,  and  work  closely  with  all 
public  and  private,  county,  and  regional 
services." 

In  Print 

"An  Appraisal  Method  for  Meas- 
uring the  Quality  of  Housing"  describes 
the  application  to  housing  of  techniques 


developed  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  local  public  health  services. 
One  series  of  items  gives  indices  by  which 
to  rate  the  condition  of  repair,  safety  of 
egress,  adequacy  of  heating  of  individual 
dwellings;  another,  gives  indices  to  rate 
certain  characteristics  of  the  environment, 
such  as  streets,  recreation  services,  public 
utilities,  and  so  on. 

Based  on  these  materials,  procedures  for 
"scoring"  the  total  housing  facilities  of 
any  given  area  have  been  worked  out  in 
consultation  with  experts  in  the  field  of 
housing,  public  health,  and  city  planning. 
The  scoring  system  makes  it  possible  to 
show  the  relative  quality  of,  and  the 
specific  problems  in,  the  areas  studied  by 
a  comparatively  few  maps  and  tables. 
Actual  experience  of  a  community  in  ap- 
plying this  technique  is  given  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  study  made  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  by  the  local  housing  authority,  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  Haven  health 
department,  City  Plan  Commission,  and 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing.  Sample 
forms  for  enumeration  and  scoring  are 
supplied,  as  well  as  sample  maps,  showing 
how  to  picture  relative  quality  of  areas. 
Price  $1,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Hygiene  of  Housing  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19. 

Straws  Point 

The  National  War  Fund,  with  its 
major  nationwide  campaign  ready  to  go 
on  October  1,  draws  encouraging  con- 
clusions from  several  city  campaigns  al- 
ready completed.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
ceeded its  1944  goal  by  $24,000  with  a 
total  of  $2,151,739.  Norfolk,  Va.,  bet- 
tered 1944  with  $55,624,  towards  a  total 
of  $670,750.  Employe  participation, 
NWF  reports,  showed  marked  increase  in 
both  cities. 

Cooperative  Success 

"The  record  of  its  accomplish- 
ments might  well  be  a  blueprint  for  any 
city  in  the  nation,"  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
comments  orf  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  Brooklyn  Council 
for  Social  Planning,  which  completed  its 
first  year  of  operation  this  June.  The 
committee  is  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity with  forty-five  members  represent- 
ing all  spheres  of  action  necessary  for 
veteran  welfare.  Accomplishments  this 
year  include  a  Veterans  Handbook,  the 
opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration in  Brooklyn,  a  conference  of 
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employers  and  personnel  managers  to  dis- 
cuss the  employment  of  veterans,  includ- 
ing the  handicapped.  It  is  aiding  the  fight 
for  a  Veterans  Hospital  in  Brooklyn. 

Recreation  for  Virginia 

The  Fairfax  County  (Va.)  Rec- 
reation Association  is  proud  of  its  record 
of  accomplishment  in  the  matter  of  play- 
grounds. In  1942  there  was  not  a  single 
playground  or  planned  summer  recreation 
program  in  the  entire  area  of  the  county's 
416  square  miles.  This  summer,  twenty- 
six  such  centers  for  children  and  youth 
have  been  achieved,  serving  nearly  every 
section  of  the  region.  The  program  has 
been  entirely  a  citizens'  movement,  with 
no  financial  assistance  so  far  from  public 
funds,  but  promises  of  future  favorable 
consideration  are  now  coming  from  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  because  of  the 
program's  success.  Schools,  Community 
Chest,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  ser- 
vice clubs,  interested  individuals  all  co- 
operated in  the  initial  effort  in  1943.  In 
1945,  the  present  county  association  was 
formed  which  will  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  local  groups.  A  community  must 
have  a  local  sponsoring  group  to  apply 
for  membership  in  the  association.  This 
insures  preservation  of  the  program's  most 
valuable  asset — the  keen  working  interest 
of  individual  citizens  and  the  children 
themselves.  For  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
plan — New  Dominion  Series  "New  Plans 
in  Old  Communities" — write  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  University  of  Virginia. 
Charlottesville. 


Youth 


An  International  Youth  Charter,  urg- 
ing priority  for  youth  in  reconstruction 
plans,  is  being  drafted  for  presentation  in 
Paris  this  fall  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  Mme. 
Marguerite  Thibert,  chief,  Service  for 
Women's  Work  and  the  Protection  of 
Children  of  the  ILO,  is  drawing  up  the 
resolution  from  the  advice  of  a  committee 
of  youth  agency  experts,  European  and 
American,  who  met  in  Montreal  tins 
spring  to  exchange  information  on  youth 
services. 

• 
Echoes 

The  lessons  learned  from  concerted 
community  action  with  defense  councils 
during  the  war  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren in  Wartime,  "Building  the  Future 
for  Children  and  Youth."  The  report 
"marks  out  steps  .  .  .  toward  the  better 
and  richer  democratic  life  we  owe  our 
children  and  youth."  The  last  section 


deals  with  the  development  of  leisure  time 
services  for  you,th  and  the  need  for  work- 
able community  plans,  and  the  echo  of 
defense  councils  is  strong  in  a  passage  like 
this:  "There  should  also  be  in  each  com- 
munity a  group  of  citizens  reviewing  what 
children  and  youth  need,  exploring  the 
extent  to  which  those  needs  are  met,  and 
stimulating  community  agencies  and  plan- 
ning groups  to  develop  the  services  or 
policies  found  to  be  necessary." 

Someone  Cares 

Disproving  the  accusation  often 
made  that  societies  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  go  out  and  look  for 
abused  youngsters,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety offers  an  analysis  of  5,190  cases  re- 
ported last  year.  Relatives  or  immediate 
family  reported  997 ;  a  further  992  came 
from  public  or  private  social  agencies ;  902 
from  the  general  public;  694  from  the 
police;  609  from  public  schools;  569  from 
the  courts;  22  from  churches;  and  408 
were  anonymous  complaints,  the  majority 
well  founded. 

Negro  Children 

Recent  changes  in  community  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  Negro  children  in  Cleveland, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  de- 
scribed and  evaluated  in  "Child  Care  Fa- 
cilities for  Dependent  and  Neglected 
Negro  Children  in  Three  Cities,"  pub- 
lished by  l!ie  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  Inc.  The  report,  a  war  service 
project  of  the  league,  was  made  by 
Abigail  F.  Brownell  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Children's  Aid  Society  with  an  advisory 
committee,  and  Vinita  V.  Lewis  as  con- 
sultant. 

"In  every  sizable  city  there  are  those 
whose  concern  is  great  and  who  will  be 
content  only  when  the  country,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  can  refer  to  'our  chil- 
dren' with  that  spiritual  color-blindness 
which  permits  no  distinctions,"  Howard 
W.  Hopkirk,  executive  director  of  the 
league,  says  in  his  foreword.  The  cities 
chosen  for  the  study  were  known  to  have 
done  substantial  planning  for  dependent 
Negro  children  in  prewar  years  and 
would  therefore  be  helpful  as  models.  The 
first  subject  of  study  in  each  community 
was  the  total  pattern  of  organization  for 
child  care,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
more  specialized  thesis.  Miss  Brownell's 
introduction  points  out  that  as  the  study 
went  on  "it  became  evident  that  segrega- 
tion sometimes  prevents  the  full  use  of 
existing  facilities.  .  .  ." 

Findings  indicated  that  colored  children 
now  constitute  between  35  and  50  percent 
of  the  dependent  and  neglected  children 
in  the  three  cities.  The  number  of  de- 
pendent white  children  has  decreased,  of 
Negro  children,  increased.  Economic 


Eleanor  Broicn  Merrill 
Just  reelected  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  Mrs.  Merrill  has 
long  been  known  to  both  the  health  and 
social  worker  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Society  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Serving  with  her  as 
officers  of  the  Health  Council  will  be: 
vice-president,  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association;  secretary.  Prof. 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  president  of  the 
American  Eugenics  Society;  treasurer. 
Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  general  director, 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 


equality  for  white  and  colored  people  ii 
accepted  in  child  care  agencies,  the  report 
states,  but  institutional  facilities  foi 
Negro  children  are  in  general  definitelj 
less  adequate  than  they  are  for  white,  anc 
there  is  need  for  more  institutional  can 
for  the  colored  children  than  is  availabli 
in  any  of  the  cities.  There  are  excep 
tions,  but  in  general,  institutional  care  ii 
usually  provided  in  segregated  arrange 
ments.  In  all  three  cities  segregation  i: 
under  discussion  and  is  controversial.  Or 
the  whole  Miss  Brownell  finds  encourage 
ment  in  the  distance  measured  by  man; 
agencies  towards  her  goal  of  integration 
of  programs  for  white  and  Negro  chil 
dren.  Price  $2.50  from  the  league,  13( 
East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Parents  Wanted 

That  the  participation  of  parent: 
in  a  young  people's  program  is  good  foi 
both  children  and  parents  is  the  thesis  01 
a  Womans  Press  pamphlet,  "Parents  Par 
ticipate."  It  suggests  some  less  wideli 
used  ways  of  working  with  parents  t< 
further  education  for  family  living,  anc 
the  illustrative  material  was  gatherec 
from  the  experience  of  many  community 
YWCA's.  A  by-product  of  interest  am 
controversy  in  one  community!  prograrr 
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over  a  "Boy-Girl  Relations"  lecture  was 
the  final  persuasion  of  legislators  to  repeal 
an  old  law  and  enact  a  new  one  provid- 
ing that  sex  education  could  be  taught  in 
the  state's  schools. 

Air  School  Shift 

I.vman  Bryson,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting; Svstem  director  of  education,  an- 
nounces that  on  October  1,  Columbia's 
"School  of  the  Air"  programs  will  shift 
from  their  earlier  afternoon  listening  time 
to  5  P.M.  Obsolescence  of  radio  equip- 
ment in  schools  and  difficulty  of  fitting 
programs  to  convenience  of  all  school 
schedules  are  cited  among  reasons  for  the 
change.  "Five  o'clock  is  a  peak  listening 
period  for  young  people,"  Mr.  Bryson 
comments,  and  adds  that  thev  hope  to 
make  the  whole  hour,  from  five  to  six, 
one  for  family  listening.  Two  fifteen- 
minute  programs  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Arthur  Jersild,  CBS  psychologist  for 
children's  programs,  will  round  out  the 
hour. 

Youth  in  Action 

In  Gainesville,  Ga.,  teen-age  city 
officials  will  sit  in  for  a  year  as  junior 
partners  with  regular  city  officials  to 
learn  city  government  and  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  youth.  They  were  chosen 
in  a  school  election  after  a  lively  two 
months  campaign  held  in  the  public 
schoo's  between  two  "political  parties"  of 
youngsters. 

The  Metropolitan  Youth  Council  in 
New  York  is  a  voluntary  organization  to 
promote  cooperation  between  the  many 
youth  groups  in  the  city.  To  foster  an 
exchange  of  activities  and  programs,  divi- 
sions are  being  set  up  for  press,  radio, 
theater,  dance,  and  many  others. 

The  youngsters  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have 
just  opened  Capital  View  Youth  Center, 
a  building  which  they  bought  and  reno- 
vated themselves.  There  are  game  rooms 
and  meeting  houses  for  juveniles  and  older 
groups.  Prominent  citizens  are  support- 
ing the  project  and  act  as  chaperones  at 
parties. 

Delinquency 

Facts  on  its  juvenile  delinquency, 
types  of  offenses,  areas  where  committed, 
age  and  sex  of  offenders,  are  presented  in 
"Youth  in  Trouble"  prepared  by  the 
community  services  division  of  the  Kansas 
City  welfare  department.  The  upward 
trend  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  that  city, 
which  in  1943  increased  27.8  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  already  has  been  re- 
versed, due  to  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  need  of  youth.  In  1944,  delinquency 
declined  11.2  percent.  The  Community 
Service  Division,  initiated  in  1943,  ap- 
pointed coordinators  to  survey  youth 
needs  in  the  various  high  school  districts; 


community  councils  were  formed  to  de- 
velop neighborhood  responsibility;  and  all 
the  agencies  of  the  city  concerned  with 
youth  met  in  a  Central  Coordinating 
Youth  Council  to  exchange  information 
on  their  activities.  The  greatest  increase 
in  delinquency  since  1938  or  274  percent 
was  in  the  "unrestrained"  category,  com- 
prising injury  to  person  and  malicious  mis- 
chief. In  1944,  cases  of  property  offenses 
ranked  first  in  frequency,  offenses  against 
parental  control  second,  and  unrestrained 
behavior  third. 

In  Print 

"New  York  City's  Million  Young 
People"  reports  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  youth  conference  held 
in  New  York  in  January  to  "work  out 
a  coordinated  plan  for  more  adequate  ser- 
vice to  youth,  based  on  a  wide  view  of 
the  problem  as  a  whole."  The  report 
summarizes  the  panel  discussions  and 
speeches  and  gives  twenty-five  tables  of 
statistical  information  on  New  York's 
young  people.  Opinions  of  young  people 
participating  in  the  discussion  varied  from 
the  complaint  that  newspapers  play  up 
the  wrong  angle  of  delinquency  to  the 
opinion  that  teachers  should  be  forced  to 
take  psychology  courses.  Price  $1,  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
44  East  23  Street,  New  York  10. 

Public  Welfare 

Add  historical  firsts.  ...  A  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  nation's  hospitals  is 
now  being  taken  as  part  of  a  broad  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
on  Hospital  Care.  Also  being  analyzed 
are  the  economic,  geographic,  and  popula- 
tion factors  which  will  have  direct  bear- 
ing on  postwar  hospital  construction  and 
quality  of  service.  The  commission,  in- 
augurated by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, is  financed  by  private  funds  and 
sponsored  by  state  and  regional  hospital 
organizations,  and  is  assisted  by  technical 
personnel  and  facilities  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  study  is 
being  financed  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis.  Commission  chairman  is 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  president,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  A.  C.  Bachmeyer, 
director  of  clinics,  University  of  Chicago, 
is  director  of  the  study. 

Over  Sixty-Five 

A  warm-hearted  survey  of  the  care 
of  the  aged  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  has  been  made  by  the 
Friends  Social  Service  committee  under 
the  direction  of  Leon  Thomas  Stern,  di- 


rector of  research  and  studies  for  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  a  member  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  study  is  published 
in  a  pamphlet  "Sixty-Five  and  Over."  A 
concluding  estimate  of  what  Friends  can 
do  for  older  people  contains  excellent  ad- 
vice for  non-Quakers  also. 

A  community  social  service  committee 
is  suggested,  to  unite  with  others  in  the 
community  for  the  development  of  scien- 
tific methods  for  prevention  of  disease 
among  the  aged,  with  the  "zeal  with 
which  we  participated  in  the  conquest  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood  and  poverty" ; 
to  take  responsibility  for  seeing  that  fa- 
cilities in  any  community  are  adequate 
for  care  of  the  chronically  or  acutely  ill 
aged;  to  assure  a  high  level  of  per- 
formance from  public  agencies  and  obser- 
vation of  standards  of  treatment;  to  en^ 
courage  progressive  methods  and  standards, 
in  private  institutions.  Establishment  is 
advocated  of  local  facilities  which  may  be 
helpful  to  old  people  for  their  welfare, 
health  or  therapeutic  requirements  out- 
side the  institutional  field,  such  as  hobby 
shops,  book  service,  mental  hygiene  guid- 
ance, medical  and  nursing  services. 

Rural  Case  Loads 

About  half  the  rural  caseworkers 
reporting  in  a  study  of  case  load  integra- 
tion in  the  Minnesota  Social  Welfare 
Review  for  May  felt  that  their  loads  were 
too  large  to  enable  them  to  care .  ade- 
quately for  all.  They  were  asked  what 
fraction  of  their  present- .  loads  thev 
thought  they  could  handle  satisfactorily 
and  whether  they  could  justify  the  addi- 
tional cost  in  total  results  obtained., Esti- 
mates varied  widely;  but  nearly.  4;hree- 
fourths  of  all  workers  have  present  case 
loads  larger  than  estimates  of  the  aver- 
age ideal  load.  A  weighted  reestimatc 
indicated  that,  in  the  workers'  opinion, 
the  average  child  welfare  case  requires 
four  times  as  much  effort  as  the  average; 
old  age  assistance,  and  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  the  aid  to  the  blind. : 

New  for  Brazil 

Millions  of  Brazilian  wage  and 
white  collar  workers,  not  previously 
covered  by  any  form  of  social  insurance, 
will  soon  be  receiving  benefits  under  the 
recently  established  Institute  of  Social 
Services.  The  new  system  provides  com- 
pensation for  most  Brazilians  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  for  interruption  of  in- 
come due  to  unemployment,  old  age,  sick- 
ness, or  similar  reasons.  Economic  aid 
will  be  provided  the  insured  and  de- 
pendents of  his  family,  and  includes  medi- 
cal attention,  child  and  prenatal,  ma- 
ternity and  hospital  care,  food,  clothing 
and  housing.  Rural  workers  and  profes- 
sional workers,  hitherto  not  so  protected, 
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will  become  eligible  for  these  benefits,  as 
well  as  foreigners  legally  domiciled. 
Funds  will  be  provided  by  equal  con- 
tributions from  employers  and  employes. 

Public  Assistance 

Out  of  approximately  7,000  ap- 
plicants added  to  the  public  assistance 
rolls  for  1944  in  Philadelphia,  1,501  or 
22  percent  had  never  before  received  such 
aid,  according  to  the  caseload  report  of 
June  1945  from  the  Philadelphia  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance.  Of  these  new 
cases,  573  were  for  general  assistance. 
Interruption  of  work  because  of  illness 
or  disability  was  the  major  reason  for  the 
new  cases,  the  families  usually  having 
been  living  on  a  marginal  income  for  some 
time.  Other  reasons  for  dependency  were 
the  desertion  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
temporary  emergency,  or  exhaustion  of 
resources  because  of  old  age. 


People  and  Things 

John  B.  Curtis,  whose  public 
school  procedures  for  educating  blind 
children  with  seeing  children  have  been 
widely  adopted,  is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Migel  Medal  for  Outstanding  Ser- 
vice to  the  Blind,  awarded  annually  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
His  own  sight  lost  at  the  age  of  ten, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  convinced  by  his  experi- 
ence that  blind  children  could  benefit 
from  public  school  classes.  In  charge  of 
Chicago's  first  public  school  classes  for 
the  blind  in  1900,  a  position  he  held  until 
1935,  he  developed  procedures  which  hun- 
dreds of  schools  have  used  since.  The  in- 


service  training  given  teachers  under  his 
supervision  led  to  the  establishment  of 
special  college  training  courses.  His  teach- 
ing innovations  include  the  braille  writer 
for  first  grade  writing  and  spelling,  the 
plastic  braille  number  slate  and  plastic- 
number  cubes,  maps  and  a  system  of  in- 
terpreting maps,  and  a  braille  atlas. 

Foreign  Born 

The  rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of 
foreign  born  in  the  United  States  is  com- 
mented on  in  the  June  Statistical  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. They  now  account  for  about  one 
tenth  of  our  total  population,  deaths  in 
their  group  amount  to  one  fifth  of  total 
deaths  of  »vhite  persons.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  decades  of  almost  complete 
cessation  of  immigration,  so  that  the 
former  immigrants  are  a  rapidly  aging 
population.  Without  renewed  immigra- 
tion, and  the  bulletin  seems  to  doubt  fur- 
ther open-door  policy  for  the  United 
States,  the  foreign  born  will  rapidly  pass 

from  the  American  scene. 

» 

Boston  YMCA 

Dwight  S.  Strong  became  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Boston  YMCA  on 
August  1,  a  position  long  held  by  the  late 
Carl  B.  Wetherell.  Mr.  Strong  has  been 
director  of  Boston's  Dorchester  House  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  is  president  of  the 
Boston  Boys'  Workers  Conference. 

Citizens  Council 

The  long  term  job  of  intensive 
training  for  community  council  leaders  to 
meet  pressing  postwar  problems  was  the 
subject  of  a  lively  series  of  workshops  and 
discussions  at  the  New  York  State  Insti- 
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Increases  in  Syphilis  Rates 
Percentage  increase  of  new  cases  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  syphilis  in  thirty-nine 
cities  of  200,000  population  or  over,  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  years 
1942-43  and  1943-44.  Prepared  as  part  of 
a  study  of  venereal  disease  made  by  the 
City  Club  of  Portland,  Oregon. 


tute  of  Community  Service,  held  July  2 
to  14  at  Syracuse  University.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  university,  the  New  York 
State  Citizens  Council,  the  educational 
conference  board,  and  New  York  state 
departments  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
health,  labor,  and  the  division  of  housing, 
the  conference  discussed  with  leading  rep- 
resentatives from  press,  radio,  and  films, 
ways  in  which  these  media  could  assist 
community  teamwork  and  programs.  John 
W.  Herring  of  the  New  York  state  edu- 
cation program  was  director;  Mrs.  Rhea 
M.  Eckel,  of  the  New  York  State  Citi- 
zens Council,  general  chairman. 

Headworker  Retires 

After  thirty-seven  years  of  service, 
Grace  T.  Wills  retired  from  Lincoln 
House,  Boston,  on  July  1.  She  was  ap- 
pointed headworker  in  1920,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  John  D.  Adams,  with  whom  she 
had  been  associate  director.  Housing  and 
community  organization  have  been  her 
special  fields  of  interest,  and  she  has 
worked  unceasingly  for  betterment  of 
living  conditions  in  the  South  End  of 
Boston.  She  will  remain  on  the  Lincoln 
House  board  of  directors,  and  will  con- 
tinue direction  of  the  Mothers'  Clubs. 

New  Appointments 

Clarence  Pierce  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  the  Division  of 
Displaced  Persons  for  UNRRA.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  been  with  UNRRA  since 
January  1944,  serving  as  director  of  dis- 
placed persons  at  Cairo,  and  prior  to  that 
was  secretary  of  the  New  York  state  de- 
partment of  mental  hygiene. 

The  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  announces  the  addi- 
tion of  Pearl  Salsberry  to  its  faculty-. 
Miss  Salsberry  was  most  recently  in 
charge  of  USO  Travelers  Aid  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  and  was  formerly  director  of 
public  welfare  in  Hawaii. 

Probation  Standards 

Adoption  of  minimum  standards 
for  probation  and  parole  officers,  to  be 
recommended  to  courts  seeking  advice 
about  personnel,  was  recently  announced 
by  the  National  Probation  Association — 
result  of  a  two-year  study  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  W.  Wallace  Hoffman,  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Court. 
The  standards  include:  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  college  or  university;  one 
year  of  supervised  experience  in  an  ap- 
proved social  agency;  selection  through 
competitive  merit  examination.  Gradua- 
tion from  a  school  of  social  work  is  held 
to  be  desirable  as  a  definite  standard,  at 
the  present  time.  Minimum  salary  scales 
of  from  $2,600  to  $3,000  are  also  recom- 
mended. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN 
LIFE,  edited  by  David  F.  Bowers.  Prince- 
ton University  Press.  $3. 

IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED  THAT  THIS  GROUP  OF 

'  eight  essays  from  the  pens  of  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Harvard  professors  will  be  but 
the  first  of  many  studies  on  the  problems, 
processes,  and  goals  having  to  do  with 
relationships  among  groups  in  this  coun- 
try and  with  foreign  influences  on  our 
life  and  culture.  The  writers  have  wisely 
gone  beyond  the  usual  discussion  of 
Americanization. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer,  however,  that 
the  professors  do  not  point  clearly  enough 
to  the  goals;  that  although  the  book  is 
weighty  with  sociological  and  philosophi- 
cal terms,  it  is  light  in  concrete  examples. 

The  attitude  of  one  of  the  writers  seems 
somewhat  inconsistent.  Dr.  James  G. 
Leyburn,  author  of  the  chapter  on  "A 
Social  Point  of  View,"  sees  no  solution 
for  the  problem  of  race  "until  intermar- 
riage has  wiped  out  all  distinguishing 
marks  of  race  in  this  country."  "It  would 
therefore  be  folly,"  he  says,  "to  admit 
large  numbers  of  colored  immigrants;  un- 
der present  circumstances,  it  would  be 
folly  to  admit  any  at  all." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Leyburn's  inconsistency 
consists  in  saying,  "Amalgamation  occurs 
along  cultural  lines  easily  enough  in  the 
case  of  both  these  racial  groups  (Negro 
and  Oriental).  The  rub  comes  in  the 
fact  that  we  can  still  tell  a  Negro  by  his 
looks,  and  that  a  Chinese  still  looks  like 
an  Oriental,  while  the  grandchildren  of 
the  Swedes  or  Germans  of  two  genera- 
tions ago  are  indistinguishable  from  other 
Americans."  The  truth  is  that  the  an- 
cestral backgrounds  of  most  of  us  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  varying  degrees,  but  that 
many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  do  not 
like  looking  at  the  Negroes  and  the  Orien- 
tals and  being  reminded  that  they  are  as 
American  as  any  of  us. 

Lester  Ward,  the  founder  of  American 
jociology  said,  "Society  can  have  what  it 
values."  We  have,  then,  but  to  put  social 
approval  on  the  values  Negro  and  Orien- 
tal (as  we  have  on  German  and  Scandi- 
navian), and  the  job  is  done. 

The  book  is  a  scholarly  approach  to  the 
subject.  Its  analyses  of  social  processes, 
its  definitions  of  terms,  its  historical  out- 
look, its  philosophical  treatise  should  be 
thoroughly  read  not  only  by  other  profes- 
sors, but  also  by  workers  in  our  settlement 
houses,  in  our  schools,  and  by  others  who 
profess  to  be  molding  public  opinion.  But 
until  the  professors  do  more  work  in  the 
field  and  the  field  workers  more  philoso- 
phizing, we  shall  not  be  able  to  pull  our- 


selves out  of  the  present  milling  stage  of 

intergroup  relationships. 

New  York          RACHEL  DAVis-DuBois 

G.  I.  NIGHTINGALE— THE  STOHY  OF  AN 
AMEKICAN  ARMY  NURSE,  by  Theresa  Arch- 
ard,  Captain,  A.N.C.  Norton.  $2.50. 

SIMPLY,  REALISTICALLY,  AND  FRANKLY, 
Captain  Archard  relates  the  experiences 
of  a  group  of  army  nurses  of  which  she 
was  in  charge  from  the  days  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Miss.,  to  England,  through  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa  under  fire  and 
the  landings  on  the  beaches  of  Sicily,  to 
the  forced  return  home  on  a  hospital  ship 
— a  story  of  two  long  years  of  war 
nursing. 

This  account  is  the  stuff  of  which 
documentary  films  are  made.  Its  effec- 
tiveness is  in  its  restraint,  its  absolute  ad- 
herence to  things  as  they  really  were, 
told  in  a  totally  undramatic  but  light- 
hearted,  readable  style  in  the  first  person 
singular.  The  informality  and  natural- 
ness hold  the  reader,  yet  often  serve  to 
gloss  over  the  stark  awfulness  of  what 
those  nurses  really  had  to  undergo  before 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  clothed  and 
equipped  them  properly.  Those  early  vic- 
tims of  our  unpreparedness  had — luckily 
for  Uncle  Sam — "what  it  takes."  They, 
like  the  nurses  on  Bataan,  grinned  and 
bore  the  same  hardships  as  their  men — 
in  men's  clothing.  Of  all  the  women's 
services,  this — our  forty-four  year  old 
Army  Nurse  Corps — holds  the  proudest 
record  of  devotion  to  duty  under  the 
harshest  tests.  Captain  Archard's  report 
is  true  to  this  tradition. 

Read    it   without   fail,   but   read    with 
imagination  and  slowly  enough  to  picture 
the  grim  scenes  and  realities  the  author's 
pen  has  refrained  from  coloring. 
New  York  DOROTHY  DEM  ING 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEGRO:  Pre- 
paratory Syllabus,  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  and 
Guy  B.  Johnson.  The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 
$2.75. 

SINCE    WAR    EXIGENCIES    HAVE    DELAYED 

the  original  project  of  a  definitive  en- 
cyclopedia of  the  Negro,  its  sponsors  and 
editors  have  published  this  rather  ex- 
tensive topical  outline,  giving  students 
access  to  a  valuable  reference  and  re- 
search bibliography  on  this  subject  of 
growing  general  interest  and  scholarly 
concern.  An  account  of  the  history  of  the 
project  planning  is  also  appended.  The 
completed  work  is,  needless  to  say, 
eagerly  awaited.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Howard  University 
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Psychiatric 

Novels 

of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

By 

CLARENCE  P.  OBERNDORF,  M.D. 

"It  has  taken  three-quarters  of  a  century 
for  a  commentator  to  see  the  merit  of 
Holmes's  books.  We  owe  to  Oberndorf 
much  gratitude  for  the  discovery  and  for 
the  scholarly  treatment  given  the  subject. 
His  abridgments  make  the  novels  more 
readable;  his  introduction  gives  a  bril- 
liant picture  of  Holmes,  and  his  annota- 
tions explain  to  people  not  trained  in 
psychiatry  the  importance  of  the  text.  To 
the  psychiatrist  the  text  needs  little  expla- 
nation; the  clinical  descriptions  are  mas- 
terly, and  many  theories  are  clearly  stated 
which  would  now  be  called  'freudian'." 
— Archives  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

$3.00 

Columbia 
University  Press 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CASE  WORK- 
GROUP WORK— COOPERATION 

A  report   of  a   cooperative   project   In   which   n:i: 
dena.  group   work   ami   case   work   agencies   participated 
with    the    Social    Service    Kirhanire.    with    an   evaluation 
of  the  project.   Professor  MarleiKh  Tracker,  of  the  (Jrad- 
uta  School  of  Sorlal  Work  of  the  University  of  South- 

*ra    California,    consultant    21)0    copy. 

COUNCIL   OF    SOCIAL   AGENCIES 
21    S.    Euclid    Avenue  Pasadena    I.    Calif. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ALERT,  INTELLIGENT  READERS  AND 
WRITERS  should  belong  to  BASIC  BOOKS 
.  .  .  the  new  time  and  money-saving  way  of  keep- 
ing posted  on  current  literature  on  psychoanalysis, 
p«ychosomatic  medicine,  psychiatry  and  psychol; 
ogy.  For  information  write  to  Dcpt.  H2,  BASIC 
BOOKS,  714  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
thows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures. 
Sermon*  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NVY. 

~  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson  and 
North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE 


SECLUDED  MOMENTS— Just  the  place  for  un- 
forgettable quiet  hours.  About  90  acres,  mostly 
woods,  thousands  of  evergreens,  running  springs, 
tar  road,  4-room  shack,  stone  fireplace,  view. 
$4800.  Part  cash.  Charles  G.  Ort,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  male,  now  employed  in 
Orphanage,  considering  change.  Many  years  ex- 
perience administration,  child  program  manage- 
ment, finest  references,  will  travel.  8918  Survey! 

R.N.  desires  position  as  Superintendent  of  Orphan- 
age or  Chief  Nurse  in  Children's  institution.  So- 
cial Service  experience.  8197  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  small  institution.  Broad 
experience,  administrative  personnel  management. 
Locate  anywhere.  8190  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR-WORKER,  combining  skills  Freu- 
dian-Ranklan  Schools;  executive  experience;  would 
establish  simple,  effective  case-work  program ; 
strong  board.  Would  consider  special  case  load 
or  Intake  service  with  supervision.  8200  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  institution  or  agency.  Ten 
rears  with  private  agency  of  highest  standards. 
Ten  years  administration  large  modern  public 
children's  program.  Broad  training  in  psychiatric 
social  work,  special  experience  college  staff,  voca- 
tional training,  boy  scouting,  adoption,  child 
placing  and  institutional  care.  8194  Survry. 

If  AN  with  long  executive  experience  in  boys'  work 
desires  location  in  New  England.  Available  Oc- 
tober 1st.  8189  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  wide  experience  in  the  Recre- 
ational and  Institutional  field,  desires  connection 
with  a  children's  organization.  Can  only  consider 
daytime  work  in  New  York  City  or  within  com 
mutmg  distance.  Am  also  experienced  in  fund 
raising.  8203  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  availahle  October  1st  to 
head  Home  for  Dependent  Children.  Long  ex- 
perience in  institutional  administration;  health 
programs;  diet;  case  work:  problem  children; 
community  contacts;  etc.  8204  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


BUSINESS  SECRETARY  (man)  for  upstate  Jew- 
ish social  service  agency — responsibilities  include 
purchasing  and  supervising  income  producing  areas 
— give  business  education  and  experience — state 
salary  expected.  Apply  with  details  to  8201 
Survey.  ^^ 

CASEWORKERS  with  training  and/or  experience. 
also  persons  who  have  a  College  Degree  and 
aptitude  for  Social  Work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications.  Apply  American  Red  Cross, 
31  Elm  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. ^^ 

BOYS'  WORKER  and  GIRLS'  WORKER  wanted 
for  Roadside  Settlement,  Des  iloines,  Iowa. 
Training  and  experience  in  Grou(S  Work  required. 
Old,  established  agency,  member  Community 
Chest,  adequate  facilities.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth  Mc- 
Gregor, 23  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Des  Moines  12, 
Iowa. 


CASE  WORK— GROUP  WORKER:  For  group 
work  agency  and  camp.  Professional  social  work 
training  and  experience;  attractive  salary;  job 
analysis  available  on  request.  Council  Educational 
Alliance,  13512  Kinsman  Road,  Cleveland  20, 
Ohio. 


WANTED:  Supervisors  and  case  workers  with 
training  and  experience  for  work  with  the  armed 
forces,  ex-servicemen,  and  their  dependents.  Ex- 
cellent salaries.  Apply  Home  Service,  American 
Red  Cross,  161  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston  15, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  A  couple  for  resident  position — Boys' 
Dormitory.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  school 
work,  recreational  activities,  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  bovs.  There  are  housekeeping  duties  en- 
tailed. For  full  details  write  to  Superintendent, 
Friendship  House,  2000  Adams  Avenue,  Scran- 
ton  9,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Catholic  family  or  child  welfare 
caseworker,  salary  range  $1920  to  $2340.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  8178  Survey.  

CASE  WORKER  for  non-sectarian  family  agency 
in  large  Massachusetts  city.  Graduate  degree  in 
social  work  plus  experience  for  supervised  field 
placement  in  family  agency  required.  Salary  and 
advancement  commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability.  8195  Survey. ^__ 

CASE  WORKERS  with  training  and  cxoerience  for 
positions  with  Home  Service  Department  of 
American  Red  Cross.  Opportunity  for  case  work 
with  discharged  servicemen.  Midwestern  City, 
population  over  200,000.  Salary  Good.  8202  Sur- 
vey.   

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  a  trained,  experienced 
Children's  Case  Work  Supervisor  and  three 
trained,  experienced  capable  Senior  Case  Workers ; 
must  be  persons  of  unquestioned  good  health, 
character  and  habits,  and  able  to  furnish  refer- 
ences. Good  salary,  permanent  employment,  and 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  real  Case  Work  job  with 
a  State-wide,  non-sectarian  Child  Placing  Agency. 
Apply  to  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida, 
403  Consolidated  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  have  charire  of  a  fnmily  service  d'-pirt- 
ment  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  and 
students,  administration  of  unit  a"d  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800. 
Gertrude  A.  Click.  The  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  training  school  and 
farm  for  boys  (about  250),  Northern  climate. 
Protestant,  married  preferred.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity. Apply,  stating  age,  education  and  experi- 
ence. 8199  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKERS  (2)  working  with  hoys  and 
girls  in  club  and  activity  program,  also  social 
recreation.  Tewish  Tomrnunitv  Centre,  New  York 
City.  State  fully  education,  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  8185  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER— Male— with  training,  skills 
or  experience,  Resident  position  large  mid-we»t 
settlement  in  challrneine  comiP'intty.  St*te  per- 
sonal data  and  qualifications.  8 '96  Survey. 


WE  OFFER  EMPLOYERS  AND  CANDIDATES 
in  all  fields  of  social  work  everywhere  an  en- 
tirely new.  unique  medium  for  finding  inst  the 
right  person  or  position.  Because  screening  tech- 
niques have  been  streamlined,  commissions  and 
registration  fees  eliminated,  and  placement  fees 
reduced  to  a  flat  $25.00.  the  widest  selection 
current  conditions  permit  is  attracted.  Why  leave 
any  stones  unturned?  Perhaps  the  verv  person 
yoii  would  most  like  to  get  in  touch  with  is  also 
reading  this  ad.  Write  for  details.  Central 
Registry  Service,  109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus 
9,  Ohio. 

CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Display  35c  per  fine:  non-display  8c  per  word; 
minimum  charge  $1.50  per  insertion.  10%  dis- 
count on  six  insertions,  15%  on  twelve.  Cash 
with  order. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER. 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaeter,  Executive  Secretary,  Chas.  J 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren (Kosher  dietary).  Maintains  children1!  pre- 
ventorium.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  oc- 
cupational, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social 
services.  Esther  Cohen,  director  of  Social  Service 
and  Vocational  Therapy.  Applications,  New  York 
area:  19  West  44th  St.,  Philip  Houti,  director: 
Philadelphia  area:  1103  Widener  Building,  Harold 
Greenspun,  director;  Chicago  area:  30  North 
La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through  local 
Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct 
to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION     FOR    PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  SStfc 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 1790  Broadway,  at  S8th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlet* 
of  methods  and  program  Tor  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal. 
*8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York, 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  RCT. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W    16th  St..  N.   Y.  City.     WA  »-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9   A.M.  to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8  P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  SI  branches 
seeks  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions 
among  Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  u 
basis  for  its  services.  During  war  and  post-wmr 
period  specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity",  Journal  of  Negro  Life  and 
other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and  commu- 
nity problems.  Provides  fellowships  in  Social 
Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts  solicited.  113) 
Broadway,  New  York  10. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  workers 
and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


Youth  Organization 


B'RITH     YOUTH     ORGANIZATION  — 

group   work   program   under    supervision    of 
B'rith   Youth   Commission,    Henry    Monslcy, 


B'NAI 

Social 

B'nai  , 

Chairman  ;  Julius  Bi«no,  Administrative  Secretary 
and  National  Director  of  Boys'  Work:  Beatrice 
B.  Chapman,  National  Director  of  ''.iris'  Work. 
Operate!  four  programs:  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  and 
B  nai  B'rith  Girls  for  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school,  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Men  and  B'nai  B'rith 
Young  Women  for  young  adults  up  to  twenty- 
five;  maintains  16  field  offices  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Publishes  BBYO  Program 
Guide,  BBYO  Leader,  The  Shofir  and  BBG 
Newsletter.  National  headquarters:  1746  M  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 

_  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  _ 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  med- 
ical social  work  positions. 
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Wartime  public  housing 
seems  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  peacetime  con- 
troversies. Even  though 
the  breadwinner  has  been 
released  from  his  war  plant  job,  many 
families  living  in  the  federally  constructed 
housing  projects  want  to  continue  living 
there*  on  the  assumption  that  employ- 
ment, in  the  same  community,  soon  will 
be  found  in  reconverted  industry.  John 
R.  Kervick,  regional  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority,  says,  "We  will 
have  to  handle  the  situation  the  same 
as  every  other  landlord.  However,  we 
will  endeavor  to  assist  these  families  as 
much  as  possible  during  this  period  of 
adjustment."  .  .  .  But  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  public  housing  is  still  a 
value  to  be  deeply  considered  by  all  who 
work  in  the  welfare  field.  Enlightening 
facts  and  figures  on  the  contribution  of 
good  housing  to  human  health  and  hap- 
piness are  detailed  by  Dr.  Jay  Rumney 
and  Sara  Shuman  on  page  223.  Dr. 
Rumney  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Newark,  and  consultant  to 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Newark,  and  Miss  Shuman  is  the  au- 
thority's research  associate. 

UBIQUITOUS 

In  the  August  Survey  Graphic  an 
article  on  Planner  House  by  Roger  Riis 
and  Webb  Waldron  contained  this  sen- 
tence: "The  Quakers,  who  have  a  way 
of  turning  up  on  worthwhile  projects  and 
making  a  good  job  better,  had  early  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  a  work  camp 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee." .  .  .  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray's  article 
on  Women's  Service  in  Mental  Hospitals 
(see  page  231)  demonstrates  one  more 
trouble  spot  where — lo — you  find  the 
Quakers.  The  unit  described  at  Philadel- 
phia State  Hospital  with  the  accompany- 
ing work  done  by  Civilian  Public  Service 
men  and  the  far-reaching  mental  hygiene 


program  evolved  by  these  young  men,  is 
typical  of  the  sensible  earnest  jobs  that 
Friends  have  been  tackling  without  fan- 
fare, for  many  years.  Viewing  the  project 
at  first  hand,  we  found  the  young  women 
intelligent,  charming  college  girls  who 
carried  on  their  difficult  task  with  no 
sentimentality  or  self-pity.  Their  earnest- 
ness and  interest  are  deep;  the  job  is 
tougher  than  most.  The  girls  are  not  all 
Quakers,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
motivated  by  the  practical  approach  to 
service  that  is  Quaker  idiom.  .  .  .  Miss 
Gray  herself  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  now  on  the  publicity  staff  of 
the  AFSC.  Youngsters  in  your  house- 
holds probably  know  her  name;  she  is 
author  of  a  number  of  young  peoples' 
books,  notably  "Adam  of  the  Road" 
which  won  the  Newbery  Award  in  1943 
and  "Sandy,"  winner  of  a  Herald  Tribune 
Spring  Festival  Prize. 

HELP  WANTED 

Louise  Odencrantz'  article  on  the 
vast  personnel  needs  in  social  work  was 
written,  of  course,  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  (And  by  the  way — our  knowing 
sympathy  to  all  editors  caught  with  page 
proof  on  August  16!)  But  the  shortage 
she  describes  from  her  authoritative  stand- 
point as  executive  director  of  the  Social 
Work  Vocational  Bureau  (organized  in 
1940  to  provide  placement  service  after 
the  former  Joint  Vocational  Service  was 
closed  in  1939)  won't  be  resolved  as  easily 
as  was  gasoline  rationing.  There  are  un- 
fortunately no  A,  B  or  C  coupons  for  pro- 
fessional workers.  After  our  victory  in 
the  Pacific  the  author  commented,  "As 
to  the  present  personnel  situation,  the 
coming  of  peace  does  not  mean  any  cut- 
backs of  employment  in  this  field.  We 
are  much  more  likely  to  see  an  increase 
in  demands  for  services  by  communities 
throughout  the  country."  (See  page  219.) 
But  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  job  classifi- 
cation and  salary  study  described  in  the 


article  (see  page  221)  by  Hester  Graham 
Stoll  has  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  dif- 
ficulty. Such  a  study  will  not,  of  course, 
make  social  workers  grow  where  none 
grew  before;  but  it  may  make  a  com- 
munity so  aware  of  necessity  and  stand- 
ards that  it  will  set  up  effective  ma- 
chinery to  overcome  the  shortage.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Stoll  is  talking  on  the  ground  floor 
of  knowledge;  she  was  the  personnel 
technician  for  the  study  committee.  At 
present  she  is  plan  reviewer,  state  plans 
and  grants  section,  Operations  Division, 
Social  Security  Board. 

APOLOGIA 

We  hope  our  readers  are  becom- 
ing as  increasingly  irritated  as  we  are 
over  Survey  Midmonthly's  failure  to 
reach  them  on  schedule.  Editorial  frus- 
trations reached  a  near  boiling  point  over 
the  July  issue,  clean  copies  of  which  did 
not  reach  this  office  until  August  3.  A 
regard  for  honesty  demands  the  admis- 
sion that  responsibility  is  pretty  well 
dispersed.  Part  is  due  to  our  printer, 
who  has  troubles  galore,  part  to  the  com- 
plexities of  publishing  two  magazines 
with  one  staff.  Easiest  thing  to  say,  of 
course,  is  that  there  was  a  war  on,  and 
that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
step  up  production  for  the  fall  schedule. 

HANDICAPPED  PLACEMENT 

The  higher  degrees  Marcia  Dane 
holds — Master  of  Education  from  Har- 
vard and  an  M.A.  from  Columbia,  both 
in  the  fields  of  vocational  guidance — are 
a  special  symbol  to  her  and  to  those  she 
counsels  in  the  department  for  the  handi- 
capped at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service.  For  Miss  Dane  is  herself  a 
handicapped  person  who  gained  those  de- 
grees with  long  effort.  Now  she  is  suc- 
cessfully proving  what  the  handicapped 
can  accomplish  in  spite  of  long  odds. 

The   Harvard    M.E.   was   based   on   a 
one  and    a   half   years'   demonstration   of 
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effective  vocational  counseling  in  an  actual 
job  at  the  bureau.  She  has  continued 
there,  with  thousands  of  interviews  now 
to  her  credit  and  many  hundreds  of  place- 
ments of  blind,  crippled,  and  otherwise 
handicapped  men  and  women  in  jobs  in 
normal  industry.  After  graduation  from 
Mount  Holyoke  her  career  started  with 
volunteer  work  at  South  End  House  in 
Boston.  .  .  .  The  successful  placement  of 
so  many  workers  formerly  considered  un- 
employable in  normal  jobs,  detailed  in 
Miss  Dane's  article  is,  of  course,  news 
at  this  time,  when  the  subject  of  jobs 
for  disabled  veterans  will  soon  be  en- 
grossing all  rehabilitation  centers.  (See 
page  226.)  We  are  reminded  of  a  note 
in  this  column  last  month.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
organized  by  one  hundred  soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  sight  and  consider  that 
the  main  task  is  to  convince  the  public 
that  a  blind  man  can  fill  a  variety  of 
jobs.  .  .  .  The  Brooklyn  Bureau's  evi- 
dence carries  hope  that  that  is  not  an 
impossible  task. 

WELCOME! 

To  our  delight,  in  which  our 
readers  will  soon  have  a  satisfying  share, 
we  can  now  announce  that  on  September 
1,  Marion  Robinson  joined  our  staff  as 
associate  editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 
Most  recently  in  charge  of  program  pub- 
lication for  USO,  Miss  Robinson  is 
either  a  social  worker  first  and  an  editor 
second,  or  vice  versa,  whichever  best  hap- 
pens to  suit  one's  taste.  Truth  is,  her 
first  pay  check  did  bear  an  editorial  stamp 
— as  a  high  school  junior  she  was  her 
town's  correspondent  for  one  of  Wilkes- 


Barre's  daily  newspapers.  A  graduate  of 
Goucher  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  her  professional  career 
started  in  Baltimore  with  the  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  and  later,  the  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association.  Next  came  the 
not  too  common  transition  from  casework 
to  group  work,  by  way  of  the  USO  in- 
formation division  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  YWCA.  With  our  sorrow  for 
USO  pleasantly  mitigated  by  our  own- 
good  fortune,  we  welcome  her  help  for 
the  job  she  likes  best — social  work  in- 
terpretation in  its  broadest  and  most  sig- 
nificant sense. 

HEADACHES  AHEAD 

Although  there's  general  con- 
fidence about  this  fall's  war  fund  and 
community  chest  campaign,  difficult  prob- 
lems are  just  around  the  corner.  In- 
creased appropriations  to  local  agencies, 
averaging  42  percent  since  1941,  have 
been  largely  possible  because  of  the 
givers'  response  to  the  war  appeal,  or- 
ganized and  publicized  through  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund.  Lessened  effectiveness 
of  this  was  already  apparent  before  the 
Japanese  surrender.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  war  relief  agencies,  such  as 
USO,  still  need  to  be  financed.  Also, 
industrial  and  unemployment  uncertain- 
ties, tax  revision,  and  demobilization 
aren't  likely  to  make  campaigning  easier. 

SALES  RESISTANCE 

Persuading  veterans  with  personal 
problems  to  accept  the  services  of  social 
agencies  is  not  a  simple  matter,  but  it 
can  be  done,  says  Sydney  R.  Ussher,  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Information  Center 


of  Norfolk,  Va.  About  25  percent  of  men 
so  far  returned  are  receiving  or  have  in 
the  past  received  help  for  themselves  or 
their  families  from  one  or  more  of 
Norfolk's  agencies. 

GOOD  PRECEDENTS 

Perhaps  the  internationalism  of 
these  stirring  times  accounts  for  it,  but 
public  welfare  does  seem  to  be  breaking 
down  the  traditional  domestic  isolation  of 
state  boundaries.  Within  recent  months, 
at  least  four  major  state  posts  have  gone 
to  professionally  qualified  administrators, 
without  benefit  of  residence.  Harry  O. 
Page  moved  from  Maine  to  the  deputy 
commissionership  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare;  Dr. 
L.  C.  Bristol,  from  New  Jersey  to  be- 
come Maine's  state  commissioner  of 
health  and  welfare;  Sanford  Bates,  from 
New  York  to  be  commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  of  New  Jersey;  and  Patrick  A. 
Tompkins,  from  New  York  to  the  com- 
missionership of  public  welfare  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

GRAPHIC  NOTES 

Articles  of  special  interest  to  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  readers  in  the  Septem- 
ber Survey  Graphic  include  "The  Atomic 
Bombshell"  by  S.  Colum  Gilfillan,  "An 
Interdependent  World"  by  James  T. 
Shotwell,  "Trail-Blazers  in  Citizenship" 
by  Avis  D.  Carlson,  "Reconversion  on 
the  Campus"  by  C.  Mildred  Thompson, 
"Ten  Years  of  Social  Security"  by  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer.  {Catherine  Glover  and  T. 
Swann  Harding  discuss  two  aspects  of 
better  health  for  country  folks. 
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These  Jobs  Beg  for  Workers 


LOUISE  C.  ODENCRANTZ,  executive  director  of  the  Social  Work 
Vocational  Bureau,  states  the  problem  all  social  agencies  still  face. 


There  is  an  alarming  and  widen- 
ing gap  in  social  work  today  between 
personnel  needs  and  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied people.  With  the  war  came  simul- 
taneously the  expansion  of  many  estab- 
lished services  and  the  organization  of 
new  services  to  meet  civilian  and  war- 
connected  requirements.  But  the  gap  was 
not  due  solely  to  the  war;  every  agency 
executive  has  been  aware  of  the  shortage 
for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Social  work  leaders,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  trying  to  convince 
the  public,  social  agency  boards,  and  com- 
munity chests  that  the  work  requires  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel,  may  now  re- 
gard the  fruits  of  their  efforts  with  satis- 
faction. Acceptance  of  the  idea  is  ap- 
parent in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
areas  of  social  work.  The  Social  Work 
Vocational  Bureau,  which  serves  the  case- 
work field,  has  thousands  of  requests  for 
trained  workers  in  public  and  private 
agencies,  from  Maine  to  California, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  from  Minnesota 
down  to  Texas  and  Florida. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  state  and  local 
welfare  departments,  in  line  with  the 
social  security  program,  have  expanded 
such  services  as  public  assistance,  child 
welfare,  aid  to  the  aged,  care  for  crippled 
children,  and  social  work  in  the  schools. 
Even  the  politician  who  ten  years  ago 
sneered  at  and  opposed  the  idea  of  profes- 
sionally trained  social  workers  recognizes 
their  value  now,  and  often  lets  down  the 
bars  of  local  residence  requirements  to 
permit  qualified  personnel  to  cross  state 
lines.  The  most  recent  development  is 
the  increasing  use  of  social  workers,  espe- 
cially medical  social  workers,  in  state  re- 
habilitation programs  and  departments  of 
health. 

Locally,  we  have  seen  the  development 
of  day  care  centers  for  children,  various 
youth  services,  and  the  addition  of  social 
workers  to  city  police  departments  to  help 
check  the  threatened  spread  of  delin- 
quency. 

Social  workers  have  been  increasingly 
required  in  federal  departments,  too,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  for  example,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority.  The  war  added  many  new 
agencies  to  this  list,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Community  War  Services. 

Paralleling  this  expansion  of  public 
services  came  expansion  by  private  agen- 
cies of  help  and  guidance  to  families  and 


individuals.  While  full  employment  de- 
creased the  need  for  relief  and  assistance, 
agencies  found  it  necessary  to  add  spe- 
cialized services,  such  as  marriage  coun- 
tel;ng,  services  to  the  aged,  child  guid- 
ance, or  to  offer  to  their  communities  case- 
work consultation  on  a  fee  basis.  In- 
creasingly, trained  social  workers  are  re- 
quired to  head  up  children's  institutions 
and  for  intake  and  family  contacts  in  day 
care  centers. 

Community  centers  are  asking  for 
trained  personnel  for  organization  and 
program  work,  as  well  as  personal  service. 
Youth  casework  services  have  been  insti- 
tuted along  with  programs  for  recrea- 
tion and  education.  The  need  for  com- 
munity organization  for  the  war  effort  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  number  and  mul- 
tiplying the  responsibilities  of  councils  of 
social  agencies.  Industry  has  put  in  a 
claim  for  a  share  of  the  limited  supply  for 
employe  counseling,  and  unions,  too,  are 
demanding  trained  workers  either  for  di- 
rect or  referral  service. 

Service  for  Armed  Forces 

Social  service  programs  were  expanded 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  at  home  and  overseas,  and  for 
their  families.  The  American  Red  Cross 
still  needs  hundreds  of  trained  men  and 
women  for  hospital  service  centers,  and 
for  home  service  chapters.  The  USO 
program  has  called  for  community  center 
staffs,  and  the  USO-National  Travelers 
Aid  has  required  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  to  deal  with  the  complicated 
problems  of  people  "on  the  move" — serv- 
icemen, war  workers,  and  their  families. 
The  United  Seamen's  Service  needs  social 
workers  for  centers  at  home  and  abroad. 

Swiftly  expanding  programs  for  return- 
ing veterans  need  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  workers  in  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Administration,  several  hundred  of 
them  at  this  moment.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  demand  for  skilled  workers, 
especially  those  with  psychiatric  training, 
in  the  rehabilitation  and  information  cen- 
ters for  veterans  now  being  organized  by 
local  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  this  total  must  include  the 
thousands  of  trained  leaders  needed  for 
the  vast  program  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  war  devastated  countries. 

What  is  the  supply  available  to  meet 
this  wide  and  urgent  need  ? 

At    the    very    time    the    demand    for 


trained  social  workers  was  mounting,  the 
supply  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
drawing  off  of  men  for  the  armed  forces, 
and  by  a  drop  in  the  enrollment  in  schools 
of  social  work  after  1940.  An  article  in 
the  January  Compass  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion. The  high  enrollment  in  such  schools 
in  1935  was  followed  by  decreased  en- 
rollments until  1940,  when  a  new  peak 
was  reached,  to  be  followed  by  another  de- 
cline. But  the  1944  enrollment  of  6,498 
shows  an  upward  trend  over  all  previous 
years,  including  1935  and  1940.  How- 
ever, this  encouraging  figure  gives  a  dis- 
torted picture,  as  it  includes  many  who 
do  not  plan  to  take  the  full  two  years  of 
training. 

Diminishing  Supply 

In  general,  agencies  want  professional 
workers  with  a  Master's  degree  in  social 
work.  Yet  in  1944,  this  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  only  912  students.  "There  were 
301  additional  students  who  received  di- 
plomas or  certificates,"  Compass  states. 
"In  addition  to  the  degrees  awarded,  336 
students  had  completed  certificate  or  de- 
gree requirements  except  for  a  thesis  or 
an  examination,  or  both."  The  article, 
however,  ends  on  an  optimistic  note: 
"The  number  of  Master's  degrees  granted 
each  year  is  still  small;  yet  the  increase 
has  been  steady  and  consistent  and  there 
continues  to  be  ground  for  encouragement 
in  the  substantial  number  of  students  who 
have  received  higher  degrees." 

Why  has  the  enrollment  of  students 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  *in 
opportunity?  A  major  reason,  probablv 
is  that  this  is  a  comparatively  new  ana 
little  known  professional  field.  Another 
reason  has  been  multiplication  of  work 
opportunities  in  all  fields  so  that  college 
graduates  have  been  accepting  well  paid 
jobs  instead  of  undertaking  two  years  of 
professional  training.  This  situation,  of 
course,  applied  to  all  professions.  A  re- 
cent news  item  called  attention  to  the 
great  drop  in  doctorate  degrees  granted. 

What  has  been  done  and  what  more 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  situation? 

The  most  significant  effort  was  that  of 
the  Wartime  Committee  on  Personnel,  a 
joint  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  four 
professional  social  work  organizations  and 
the  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
The  committee  prepared  and  made  avail- 
able material  for  the  use  of  local  commit- 
tees in  their  contacts  with  colleges  and 
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other  sources  of  potential  personnel.  After 
two  very  useful  years,  the  work  of  the 
committee  is  now  discontinued  for  lack 
of  funds.  It  should  go  on. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  war,  an 
effort  was  made  by  a  committee  represent- 
ing various  national  agencies  to  secure  a 
federal  appropriation  to  further  profes- 
sional social  work  training.  If  this  grant 
had  been  secured,  it  would  have  helped 
the  government  itself,  which  is  now  seek- 
ing trained  social  workers  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Financial  Aid 

There  is  general  agreement  that,  in 
addition  to  a  recruiting  program,  financial 
aid  to  enable  students  to  attend  schools 
of  social  work  is  needed.  While  many 
schools  are  so  organized  that  students  can 
complete  their  work  in  eighteen  consecu- 
tive months,  the  expense  of  training  is 
prohibitive  for  many  who  would  be  valu- 
able recruits  to  the  field.  The  schedules 
are  generally  too  heavy  to  allow  students 
to  hold  even  part  time  jobs.  The  person- 
nel director  of  a  national  war  agency  re- 
cently remarked  that  without  staff  mem- 
bers trained  through  FERA  maintenance 
scholarships  in  1934  and  1935,  the 
agency's  program  would  have  been  seri- 
ously handicapped. 

Some  national  agencies,  acutely  aware 
of  this  problem,  are  urging  local  agencies 
to  provide  funds  for  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships, for  work-study  plans,  and  for 
educational  leaves.  The  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  reported  recently 
that  its  member  agencies  increased  scholar- 
ship funds  in  1944  to  $112,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $74,000  in  1943. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  American  Red 
Cross  embarked  on  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships, originally  for  second  year  students 
in  schools  of  social  work,  later  for  first 
year  students  as  well. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  national 
agencies  to  stimulate  local  chests  to  make 
funds  available  for  training.  In  India- 
napolis, the  Community  Fund  plans  to 
provide  fellowships  for  any  recognized 
agency  in  that  community. 

Graduate  training  is  being  furthered 
through  the  pre-professional  social  work 
programs  now  offered  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  re- 
cently added  a  staff  member  to  assist  the 
colleges  in  developing  these  courses.  They 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  graduate 
training  and  will  not  replace  it,  but  the 
courses  have  many  values.  They  give  some 
background  for  students  who  take  posi- 
tions, especially  in  public  assistance,  in  un- 
employment insurance,  or  as  case  aides  in 
private  agencies,  where  graduate  training 
is  not  required.  They  help  promote  pub- 
lic understanding  of  welfare  service, 


which  now  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
community  life. 

It  is  often  questioned  whether  social 
work  has  offered  as  attractive  opportuni- 
ties as  other  professions.  The  period  of 
graduate  training  is  longer  than  for  some 
other  callings,  and  it  is  felt  that  salaries 
sometimes  are  insufficient. 

During  recent  years  salaries  have  taken 
a  definite  upward  trend,  but  no  statistics 
are  available  to  indicate  comparative 
changes  in  other  professions.  The  in- 
crease is  illustrated  in  the  median  salary 
received  by  social  workers  who  were  re- 
cently placed  or  assisted  in  placement  by 
the  Social  Work  Vocational  Bureau.  The 
median  shifted  from  $1,800  in  1941  to 
$2,100  in  1943,  and  to  $2,400  in  1944. 

As  experienced  social  workers  leave  the 
armed  forces,  they  will  need  some  assist- 
ance to  return  to  the  field,  with  its  many 
recent  changes.  Some  have  held  responsible 
positions  in  the  service,  here  or  overseas, 
and  these  experiences  will  have  to  be 
evaluated.  The  returning  workers  will 
need  information  and  help  in  finding  their  • 
places  again,  and  some  may  wish  refresher 
courses  as  well  as  counseling.  Another 
group  seeking  information  and  guidance 
are  those  who  have  become  interested  in 
social  work  while  in  the  armed  forces 
through  social  work  assignments  or  con- 
tacts with  various  social  services.  In  co- 
operation with  national  organizations,  the 
Social  Work  Vocational  Bureau  recently 
appointed  a  committee  on  cooperative 
planning  for  personnel  to  explore  possi- 
bilities for  such  counseling  service,  prob- 
ably on  a  local  level,  to  veterans  and  those 
interested  in  entering  the  field. 

Emergency  Tactics 

One  may  ask:  with  this  great  shortage, 
how  are  agencies  managing  to  do  their 
job?  Unquestionably,  some  services  are  be- 
ing curtailed  or  discontinued.  Agencies 
have  learned  to  cut  corners  and  to  assign 
to  other  staff  members  the  tasks  which  do 
not  require  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
the  trained  worker.  Some  agencies  are 
using  inexperienced  workers  as  case  aides 
or  assistants.  With  the  thought  that  these 
may  want  to  become  professionals,  they 
often  select  workers  qualified  for  graduate 
training.  Agencies  have  been  ingenious 
in  recruiting  former  staff  members,  often 
on  a  part  time  basis,  and  in  using  experi- 


enced workers  without  training.  Some 
retired  workers  have  returned  to  the  pro- 
fession. Agencies  today  are  very  flexi- 
ble in  taking  on  trained  people,  whether 
or  not  they  have  had  specialized  training 
in  the  particular  field. 

As  we  in  the  Bureau  see  the  situation, 
there  seems  to  be  little  tendency  for  agen- 
cies, public  or  private,  to  lower  their  staff 
standards.  Agencies  are  forced  by  sheer 
necessity  these  days  to  employ  personnel 
with  less  than  top  qualifications,  but  our 
general  impression  is  that  these  will  be  re- 
placed by  professionally  trained  people  as 
soon  as  they  are  available. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  will  be  the 
opportunities  in  social  work  now  the  war 
is  over?  Present  prospects  give  little  in- 
dication that  the  demand  for  social  serv- 
ices will  decrease.  One  may  even  antici- 
pate an  increase  in  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  service  to  veterans  and 
their  families.  Services  will  be  needed 
for  the  peacetime  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation of  large  groups  in  the  civilian 
population.  However  optimistic  we  may 
be  about  "full  employment,"  there  in- 
evitably will  be  serious  problems  requir- 
ing help  in  job  shifts  and  geographic  re- 
distribution, and  personal  readjustment  of 
individuals  and  families. 

Thousands  Needed 

No  complete  statistics  are  available  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  present  personnel 
needs  in  the  field.  But  it  is  certain  that 
hundreds  of  local  agencies  as  well  as 
national  and  international  programs  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  urgently  needed 
services  because  of  lack  of  qualified 
workers.  As  a  national  agency  in  touch 
with  local  agencies  and  available  workers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  SWVB  sees 
little  hope  for  improvement  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  At  the  moment,  the  Bu- 
reau could  place  thousands  of  workers  on 
the  orders  from  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  all  sections  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  midwest  and  south.  As 
the  services  of  this  Bureau  are  limited  to 
the  casework  field,  this  does  not  take  into 
account  openings  in  other  types  of  social 
work,  particularly  in  the  informal  edu- 
cation-recreation area.  National  agencies 
there  and  in  community  organization  re- 
port their  situation  is  the  same.  With  de- 
mobilization of  the  armed  forces  and  war 
industries,  and  the  resulting  social  and 
economic  problems,  the  personnel  shortage 
in  social  work  is  likely  to  become  worse 
rather  than  better.  The  situation  calls 
for  cooperative  efforts  to  develop  a  more- 
adequate  supply,  for  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  effectiveness  of  any  social  service  pro- 
gram rests  upon  the  skills  and  knowledge1 
of  those  who  administer  it. 
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Job  and  Pay  Study 


A  community  organization  experience  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  provid- 
ing  a   helpful    personnel    tool — by   HESTER    GRAHAM    STOLL. 


Social  work  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  in  many  American  cities,  had,  until 
recently,  almost  as  many  jobs  and  salaries 
as  it  had  workers.  The  fifty-seven  social 
agencies  supported  by  the  Washington 
Community  Chest  have  978  employes. 
The  inequities  among  personnel  of  similar 
responsibilities  and  duties  became  so 
troublesome  that  in  May  1944  the  chest 
and  the  council  of  social  agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  decided  to  study  the 
situation.  The  aim  was  to  gather  facts 
and  then  establish  a  measuring  rod  for 
social  work  jobs  and  salaries;  but  as  it 
progressed,  the  study  produced  unex- 
pected and  useful  by-products. 

Called  together  to  consult  about  job 
specifications,  groups  of  employes,  from 
caseworkers  to  building  maintenance  staff, 
stayed  to  swap  experiences,  compare  prob- 
lems, and  request  further  meetings.  When 
subcommittees  of  agency  staff,  laymen, 
and  chest  and  council  representatives  met 
to  discuss  personnel  classifications,  every- 
one gained  from  the  pooling  of  experience 
and  the  expression  of  divergent  points  of 
view.  As  the  inquiry  grew,  group  study 
and  planning  became  an  experience  in 
true  community  organization. 

An  Old,  Old  Story 

The  situation  in  Washington,  when 
the  study  began,  was  a  familiar  one.  It 
included  high  turnover  among  the 
agencies  concerned — an  annual  average 
of  30  percent,  with  some  running  as  high 
as  60  percent — "pirating"  of  workers, 
loss  of  workers  to  higher  salaried  war 
agencies  (federal  and  private),  difficulties 
of  trying  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
each  individual  employe  with  no  estab- 
lished guild  or  salary  scale. 

Accentuating  the  problem  was  the 
Washington  chest's  method  of  reviewing 
in  detail  the  budget  requests  submitted 
by  member  agencies.  (The  staff  of  the 
council,  which  is  independent  of  the  chest, 
assists  agencies  in  preparing  and  present- 
ing their  requests  to  the  budget  commit- 
tee.) 

The  Job  Classification  and  Salary 
Study  was  not  all  smooth  sailing.  A 
joint  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
task  representing  the  council's  board  of 
directors,  the  chest  budget  committee,  the 
executive  conference  (agency  executives), 
the  chest  and  council  staffs,  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 


After  careful  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee's first  step  was  to  distribute  to 
all  employes  a  questionnaire  modeled  after 
civil  service  and  industrial  forms.  This 
was  chosen  as  the  most  democratic  and 
direct  method  of  securing  information. 
Each  employe  was  asked  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Executives  were  asked  to 
give  information  about  each  position  in 
their  agencies  and  to  list  the  minimum 
qualifications  needed  to  fill  it,  if  it  were 
vacant.  Finally  the  executive  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  were  requested  to  make 
such  corrections  or  additions  to  the  em- 
ploye statements  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary. 

The  sheet  of  explanation  attached  to 
the  questionnaire  proved  insufficient  to 
interpret  the  purpose  of  the  project  and 
its  implications.  Staff  members  worried 
as  to  how  they  might  be  classed  and  what 
might  happen  to  their  paychecks.  Board 
members  wondered  whether  the  jab 
classification  would  result  in  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  autonomy.  These  are  the 
usual  reactions  to  such  a  study  before 
the  community  has  been  brought  into  its 
planning. 

Seven  months  after  the  questionnaires 
were  mailed,  about  two  thirds  of  them 
were  back  in  the  committee's  hands,  an 
undigested  mass  of  information.  There 
was  evident  uneasiness  among  the  agencies 
over  the  whole  undertaking. 

Out  of  the  Woods 

The  turning  point  came  when  the 
joint  committee  decided  to  consult  with 
agency  personnel  at  all  levels  by  means 
of  group  discussion  meetings.  The  com- 
mittee engaged  a  professional  personnel 
technician  to  analyze  the  material  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
position,  to  establish  job  classifications  and 
to  write  specifications  for  each.  The  fear 
and  resistance  often  engendered  by  such 
projects  in  their  early  stages  evaporated 
when  real  community  participation  began. 

The  working  subcommittees  of  the 
joint  committee  for  the  study  followed 
the  usual  six  functional  fields:  casework, 
recreation  and  group  work,  health  and 
nursing,  institutional,  maintenance,  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical.  As  part  of  the 
process  of  establishing  job  specifications, 
these  subcommittees,  working  with  the 
personnel  technician,  were  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  holding  discussion  meet- 


ings with  agency  s'zff  members  in  each 
field.  The  United  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America,  CIO  Local 
27,  which  had  expressed  interest  in  the 
study,  was  invited  to  present  classification 
and  salary  material  at  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee. 

From  this  point  oh  the  agencies  de- 
veloped a  sense  of  partnership  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Each  of  the  subcommittees 
followed  the  general  plan  of  analyzing 
job  material  and  then  submitting  it  for 
group  study  and  discussion.  The  sub- 
committees usually  had  a  professional 
chairman,  several  lay  or  professional  mem- 
bers, and  a  chest  or  council  staff  member. 
They  worked  with  the  personnel  tech- 
nician who  was  experienced  in  social 
work.  Each  chairman  consulted  fre- 
quently with  the  technician  to  make  avail- 
able specific  knowledge  of  his  field,  and 
of  local  conditions.  Information  about 
education  and  experience  required  for 
comparable  positions  was  secured  from 
other  community  chests  and  council,  and 
from  national  and  local  agencies,  both 
public  and  private. 

How  to  Do  It 

Once  a  series  of  job  specifications  had 
been  set  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  sub- 
committee, meetings  were  called  to  ex- 
plain the  classification  plan,  interpret  the 
need  for  it,  and  secure  detailed  sugges- 
tions from  all  concerned.  There  were 
separate  meetings  for  executives  and 
supervisors  and  for  worker's  in  agencies 
having  positions  in  the  field  under  dis- 
cussion. Executives  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  undertaking  to  their  boards  and 
bring  in  their  suggestions. 

After  a  final  review  and  revision  by 
the  subcommittee,  the  "position  classifica- 
tions" were  submitted  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee, with  recommendations.  This 
rather  lengthy  process  of  group  tests  and 
contributions  helped  insure  the  plan's  ac- 
ceptance in  actual  operation. 

The  next  step,  also  accomplished 
through  the  six  subcommittees,  was  the 
establishment  of  pay  scales  for  each  field 
of  work.  In  this  task,  the  committee  con- 
sidered general  pay  levels  prevailing  in 
each  field  as  well  as  those  with  which 
local  agencies  have  to  compete,  such  as 
federal  and  District  government  salaries, 
local  non-chest  agencies,  private  business 
and  industry.  As  they  were  worked  out, 
pay  ranges  provided  several  steps  for  each 
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class  of  job  to  allow  "in-class"  promo- 
tions for  merit. 

The  joint  committee  next  considered 
general  principles  of  placing  the  plan  in 
operation.  The  initial  task  would  be 
to  allocate  each  employe  to  his  proper 
place  on  the  salary  scales.  Here  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  appropriate 
division  secretary  of  the  council  and  the 
personnel  technician  confer  "  with  each 
executive  on  the  placement  of  each  em- 
ploye in  that  agency  in  the  salary  class 
and  step  suitable  for  his  type  of  job.  In 
practice,  the  chairman  of  the  agency 
board  or  the  board's  personnel  committee 
chairman  often  participated.  These  alloca- 
tion conferences  proved  to  be  a  useful 
test  of  the  classification  and  salary  scales 
and  provided  a  final  opportunity  to  make 
changes  before  the  study  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council  board  and  the  chest 
budget  committee. 

The  final  report  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee was  a  thoroughly  democratic  product 
of  thinking  and  recommendations  from 
all  groups.  It  included  forty-eight  job 
specifications  and  salary  scales  for  work- 
ers and  supervisors  in  all  employment 
fields,  and  seventeen  specifications  and 
salary  scales  for  administrators  and  their 
assistants.  It  embodied  suggestions  for 
operating  the  plans  and  a  recommendation 
that  machinery  be  established  to  provide 
for  uniform  administration  throughout 
the  agencies. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  com- 
munity chest  has  approved  the  job  speci- 
fications and  salary  scales  for  workers 
and  supervisors.  Those  for  executives  are 
still  under  consideration,  together  with 
the  set-up  of  operating  machinery. 

Classifying  administrative  jobs  raised  a 
local  question:  should  the  budget  com- 
mittee take  into  account  the  evaluation 
of  individual  performance  or  should  it 
abide  by  the  accepted  practice  of  classify- 
ing the  job  to  be  done?  A  further  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  budget  committee  or 
the  agency  boards  should  determine  in- 
dividual salaries. 

At  last  report,  the  budget  committee 
was  considering  the  appointment  of  a 
subcommittee  of  its  own  members  as  an 


operating  body.  However,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  chests  and  councils  as  well 
as  of  state  merit  system  agencies,  seems 
to  indicate  that  a  small  working  com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  with 
technical  personnel  staff  assistance  is  an 
effective  operating  unit. 

The  Ultimate  Consumer 

How  will  the  new  plan  affect  Molly 
Brown,  caseworker,  and  Lois  Smith, 
secretary  to  a  settlement  house? 

Molly's  professional  experience,  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  a  school  of  social 
work,  has  been  five  years  in  one  of  the 
largest  family  agencies.  She  has  de- 
veloped considerable  skill  and  recently 
has  been  assigned  a  particularly  difficult 
group  of  adolescents  as  well  as  super- 
vision of  a  student  social  worker.  Though 
not  one  of  the  most  seasoned  caseworkers 
in  the  agency,  she  is  thought  of  by  her 
administrator  as  a  "senior  worker." 
Molly  was  classed  on  the  new  scale  as 
"Case  Worker  IV"  (of  five  classes),  a 
level  with  salary  range  of  $2,600-$2,700,- 
$2,800-$2,900.  With  a  year  of  "senior 
worker"  experience  to  her  credit,  as  de- 
fined in  specifications  for  Class  IV,  and 
her  work  rated  as  "very  good,"  Molly's 
$2,500  salary  was  raised  to  $2,700,  the 
second  step  on  the  scale,  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service  and  merit  of  work. 

Lois,  besides  her  secretarial  duties, 
keeps  a  simple  set  of  books  and  super- 
vises a  clerk  and  a  half-time  typist.  She 
has  held  this  job  for  five  years,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,800  for  the  entire  time.  Lois  was 
classified  as  "Clerk-Stenographer  III"  on 
the  new  scale,  the  highest  class  for  this 
kind  of  work,  implying  ability  in  a  variety 
of  difficult  clerical  tasks  as  well  as  con- 
siderable stenographic  skill.  On  a  salary 
scale  of  $1,920-$1,980-$2,040-$2,100  she 
merited  top  rating  and  was  raised  from 
$1,800  to  $2,100  on  the  new  schedules. 

Securing  a  properly  qualified  house- 
mother for  a  children's  institution,  a  job 
which  had  paid  only  $780  plus  main- 
tenance, had  become  an  impossibility  in 
today's  employment  market.  When  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  this  job  were 
studied,  a  new  class  of  "head  house- 


mother or  housefather"  resulted,  with  a 
salary  of  $1,800-$!  ,860-$!, 920-$1, 980, 
minus  maintenance  cost — if  provided — of 
$300-$320  according  to  the  accommoda- 
tions provided.  The  superintendent  of  the 
children's  institution  anticipates  that  the 
new  scale  will  make  it  possible  to  raise 
the  entire  standard  of  care. 

The  cost  of  the  new  scale  for  the 
Molly  Browns,  Lois  Smiths,  and  similar 
cases  of  wage  adjustments  will  be  ap- 
preciably more  than  was  first  anticipated. 
The  budget  committee  of  the  chest  at 
first  appropriated  $65,500  to  establish  the 
more  equitable  salary  scale,  but  the  joint 
committee  found  that  nearly  three  times 
that  amount  would  be  needed.  Although 
the  plan  has  not  yet  been  adopted  for 
the  administrative  level,  the  strong  sup- 
port of  agency  staffs  and  boards  of  di- 
rectors for  prompt  inauguration  of  the 
plan,  even  if  chest  reserves  must  be  used, 
brought  action  from  the  chest  board  of 
trustees  approving  the  total  amount  to 
establish  the  plan  for  all  non-executive 
levels. 

Interest  Aroused 

Many  inquiries  have  come  from  other 
national  and  local  organizations  interested 
in  Washington's  experience.  Several  local 
non-chest  agencies  are  considering  its 
adoption.  Those  sponsoring  the  plan 
vouch  for  its  usefulness — it  provides  a 
basis  for  planned  compensation  and  pro- 
motions, and  a  personnel  tool  which  per- 
mits classification  of  all  positions  in  chest- 
supported  agencies  according  to  clearly 
defined  qualifications  with  appropriate 
pay  scales  and  uniform  terminology  in 
job  titles.  It  provides,  too,  a  basis  on 
which  boards  of  directors  can  recruit 
personnel  and  evaluate  the  jobs  being 
done;  further,  it  will  be  an  aid  to  in- 
service  training  programs  and  employe- 
management  relations. 

Time  will  be  the  test  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  study  in  accomplishing  its 
original  purpose.  But  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  it  acclaim  the  intrinsic  edu- 
cational value  of  the  experience  as  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  time  and  effort 
expended. 


Jane  Addams  on  Reconstruction 

Progress  is  not  automatic;  the  world  grows  better  because  people  wish  that  it 
should  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make  it  better  ...  if  things 'are  ever  to 
move  forward  some  man  must  be  willing  to  take  the  first  steps  and  assume  the 
risks.  Such  a  man  nrust  have  courage,  but  courage  is  by  no  means  enough.  That 
man  may  easily  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  who  advocates  social  changes  from 
mere  blind  enthusiasm  .  .  .  who  arouses  men  only  to  a  smarting  sense  of  wrong 
or  who  promotes  reforms  which  are  irrational  and  without  relation  to  his  time. 
To  be  of  value  in  the  delicate  process  of  social  adjustment  and  reconstruction 
a  man  must  have  a  knowledge  of  life  as  it  is  ...  he  must  be  a  patient  collector 
of  facts,  and,  he  must  possess  a  zeal  for  men  which  will  inspire  confidence  and 
arouse  to  action. 
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Social  Dividends  from  Public  Housing 


JAY   RUMNEY  and   SARA   SHUMAN   describe   the  benefits   to   a 
community  as  shown  by  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  Housing  Authority  study. 


How  fundamentally  housing  af- 
fects every  aspect  of  human  life  is  an  all 
too  familiar  story  to  the  social  worker. 
Though  good  housing  still  is  thought  of 
generally  in  terms  of  better  structures,  hot 
and  cold  water,  refrigeration,  and  so  on, 
the  social  scientist  sees  beyond  these,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  to  the  effects  of  hous- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  human  relationships. 

Bad  housing,  with  its  squalor,  health 
hazards  and  lack  of  privacy,  can  influence 
directly  the  texture  of  moral,  social  and 
physical  life,  and  well-being.  So  long  as 
"one  third  of  a  nation"  is  subjected  to 
housing  that  is  detrimental  to  health  and 
decency,  there  will  be  a  high  incidence  of 
disease  in  the  nation,  and  a  high  percent- 
age of  men  unfit  for  military  service.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  some  concern  that 
the  American  people  have  more  automo- 
biles than  bathtubs. 

Accent  on  Social  Effects 

Thousands  of  American  families  found 
their  first  opportunity  to  live  in  healthy, 
pleasant  homes  with  the  initiation  of  the 
public  housing  program — an  opportunity 
that  may  be  denied  to  other  thousands  un- 
less the  program  is  widely  extended.  Al- 
though a  considerable  mass  of  information 
has  accumulated  in  recent  decades  on  the 
relationship  of  slums  and  bad  housing  to 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  morbidity, 
mortality,  accidents  and  fires,  public  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  first  time  provide  the 
ideal  experimental  situation  for  a  study 
of  the  positive  effects  of  good  housing. 
Such  a  study  was  undertaken  recently  by 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  has  been  reported  in 
publications  which  the  present  article  re- 
views briefly.  ( The  Social  Effects  of  Pub- 
lic Housing,  1944,  and  Public  Housing 
Pays  Dividends,  1945,  by  Jay  Rumney 
and  Sara  Shuman.) 

The  study  serves  to  underscore  not  the 
costliness  but  the  actual  economy  of  good 
housing  as  opposed  to  slums,  in  social  as 
well  as  financial  dividends,  by  lowering 
the  incidence  of  disease,  accidents,  fires 
and  crime,  and  also  by  providing  the  posi- 
tive elements  necessary  to  a  healthy,  intel- 
ligent, and  responsible  nation.  The  au- 
thors' conclusions  are  reinforced  by  those 
of  other  studies  here  and  abroad  and  by 
their  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  leaders  in 
education,  health,  and  social  work.  It  is 
more  and  more  evident  that,  great  as 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 


gram to  improve  the  nation's  housing,  the 
cost  of  retaining  slums  is  even  greater. 

Since  this  study  was  concerned  particu- 
larly with  the  "social  effects  of  housing," 
the  term  was  given  precise  meaning  by  the 
selection  of  definite  criteria  for  compari- 
son of  the  rehoused  groups  with  groups 
living  outside  the  public  housing  projects. 
Indices  used  were:  health  conditions  in- 
cluding infant  mortality,  tuberculosis, 
contagious  diseases  and  fatal  home  acci- 
dents; fire  rates;  school  records  including 
attendance,  academic  achievement,  per- 
sonality traits  and  health  habits ;  other  in- 
dices such  as  birth  and  delinquency  rates. 

A  further  check  was  made  by  inter- 
viewing seventy-one  rehoused  families,  a 
sampling  amounting  to  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  families  living  in  the 
three  projects  studied.  Sixteen  families 
awaiting  admission  to  new  housing  also 
were  interviewed.  The  interviews  pro- 
vided a  valuable  supplement  to  the  ma- 
terial supplied  by  the  statistical  study. 

The  many  elements  of  change  in  health 
and  social  conditions  which  war  intro- 
duced during  the  two-year  period  of  the 
study,  1942-1943,  caused  the  authors  to 
reject  the  method  of  a  "before  and  after" 
comparison  of  identical  families  now  in 
public  housing  projects.  Instead,  control 
groups  were  used  to  provide  the  major 
comparisons,  although  some  "before  and 
after"  investigation  of  a  selected  group  of 
families  was  made. 

For  the  study,  three  of  Newark's  pub- 
lic housing  communities,  containing  1,265 
families,  were  selected.  Three  of  the 
city's  sixteen  wards  were  used  for  control 
groups.  The  families  in  each  project 
were  compared  to  the  families  in  a  ward 
which  was  chosen  because  it  was  similar 
in  socio-economic  background  to  that  of 
the  rehoused  population  with  which  it  was 
to  be  compared,  and  typical  of  the  former 
environment  of  the  rehoused  families. 

What  It  Does  and  Doesn't  Prove 

Since  in  this  type  of  investigation  the 
validity  of  the  results  depends  largely 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  control  groups, 
their  selection  was  a  major  problem  of 
the  study.  Although  it  was  possible  to 
match  the  rehoused  families  and  those  in 
the  "control  groups"  only  in  certain  gen- 
eral characteristics,  and  interpretation  of 
the  results  must  be  made  with  cautio'n,  it 
is  believed  that  the  groups  chosen  are 
comparable  in  all  relevant  respects  with 


the  exception  of  the  one  variable,  housing. 

Interpretation  of  the  findings  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  hous- 
ing projects  are  of  such  recent  construc- 
tion that  the  time  span,  two  years,  is 
hardly  adequate  to  make  conclusive 
generalizations.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic housing  to  its  occupants  will  increase 
as  times  goes  on.  The  effects  of  sub- 
standard housing  on  the  health  and  habits 
of  persons  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
such  conditions  will  not  be  counteracted 
immediately  upon  moving  into  healthful 
homes.  The  assumption  that  improve- 
ments will  increase  with  time  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  for  every  health  condi- 
tion investigated,  the  combined  housing 
projects  showed  a  better  record  for  the 
second  year  studied  than  for  the  first.  If 
subsequent  follow-up  investigations  can 
be  made,  along  similar  lines,  for  rehoused 
populations  that  have  lived  for  longer 
periods  under  improved  conditions,  more 
complete  and  conclusive  data  will  result. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  between  dis- 
ease, crime,  and  bad  housing,  that  sub- 
standard housing  is  not  a  factor  that 
operates  in  isolation.  Usually  it  is  ac- 
companied by  other  consequences  of  a  low 
income,  such  as  a  low  level  of  nutrition, 
lack  of  medical  care,  lack  of  education, 
and  so  on.  In  this  study,  however,  these 
factors  are  essentially  equalized  since  the 
economic  status  of  the  two  groups  com- 
pared is  similar  though  housing  is  not. 

Effect  on  Tuberculosis 

Each  year,  in  the  housing  projects,  2.9 
out  of  every  1000  persons  fifteen  to  forty 
years  old  contracted  tuberculosis,  com- 
pared to  5.9  of  every  1000  persons  in 
the  wards.  In  both  years  studied,  the 
rate  for  the  three  projects  combined  was 
lower  than  the  combined  ward  rate  for 
the  white  and  the  Negro  populations. 
From  1942  to  1943  the  rate  for  the  com- 
bined housing  projects  decreased,  but  for 
the  wards  it  increased.  If  the  rare  oif 
tuberculosis  in  the  three  wards  had  been 
reduced  to  that  in  the  housing  projects, 
there  would  have  been  half  as  many  cases 
each  year,  or  81  instead  of  163. 

The  combined  rates  for  the  Negroes 
in  the  projects  were  less  than  half  ot  trie 
Negro  rate  in  the  wards  for  both  years. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  if  Negroes  are 
given  healthful  living  conditions  at  rents 
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they  can  afford,  their  notoriously  high  tu- 
berculosis rates  can  be  reduced. 

If  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
wards  had  been  as  low  as  that  in  the 
projects  for  the  two  years,  there  would 
have  been  41  infant  deaths  per  year,  in- 
stead of  50,  in  the  three  wards  studied. 
In  1943,  if  the  rate  had  been  the  same 
in  the  wards  as  in  the  projects,  there 
.  would  have  been  20  cases  instead  of  52. 
In  1942,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was 
higher  in  the  combined  projects  than  in 
the  combined  wards,  but  in  1943,  the  rate 
was  almost  two  thirds  lower  in  the  proj- 
ects than  in  the  wards.  The  rate  aver- 
aged for  the  two  years  was  35  per  1000 
births  in  the  projects  and  42  in  the  wards. 

In  1943,  the  combined  project  rate  was 
much  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  city  as 
a  whole.  This  is  important  because  the 
project  residents  are  all  in  the  low  in- 
come group  where  infant  mortality  rates 
»re  generally  high,  whereas  the  city  repre- 
sents every  economic  level.  The  contrast 
between  the  rate  for  the  Negroes  in  the 
projects  and  in  the  city  was  especially 
great  in  1943.  In  the  projects  there  were 
17.9  Negro  infant  deaths  per  1000  births 
compared  to  59.5  in  the  city. 

Communicable  Diseases 

The  childhood  communicable  diseases 
studied  were  whooping  cough,  chicken 
pox,  mumps,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
German  measles.  The  rates  were  adjusted 
for  the  population  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  because  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  project  population  than  of  the  ward 
population  consists  of  children. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of 
the  concentration  of  children  in  housing 
projects,  communicable  disease  would  be 
likely  .to  spread  more  quickly  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  population.  However,  although 
some  of  the  projects  have  a  high  density 
rate,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  persons 
per  acre,  there  is  no  overcrowding  in  the 
dwellings.  Apartments  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  family  size,  and  when  a 
family  increases,  it  is  moved  into  larger 
quarters  as  soon  as  these  are  available. 

In  1942,  there  was  a  higher  rate  of 
communicable  diseases  in  the  combined 
projects  than  in  the  wards,  but  in  1943 
the  project  rate  was  less  than  one  half 
of  that  in  the  wards.  In  each  of  the 
jthree  projects  the  rates  decreased  from 
1942  to  1943,  whereas  for  each  of  the 
wards  and  for  the  city,  the  rates  increased. 
The  rate  in  the  projects,  averaged  for 
the  two  years,  was  114  per  1000  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years,  and  in  the 
wards  it  was  159. 

In  1943,  the  rate  for  the  combined 
projects  was  much  lower  than  the  rate 
for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  1942  and 
1943,  the  Negro  children  in  the  projects 
had  much  lower  rates  of  communicable 


diseases  than  did  the  Negro  children  in 
the  city. 

The  birthrate  was  higher  for  both 
years  in  the  projects  than  in  the  wards. 
The  number  of  projects  births  per  1000 
women,  fifteen  to  forty  years  old  (aver- 
aged for  1942  and  1943),  was  119  and 
for  the  wards  it  was  86. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  that 
better  housing  alone  accounts  for  the 
higher  birthrates  in  the  projects,  since  the 
birthrate  is  dependent  upon  many  fac- 
tors, including  economic  status  and  se- 
curity, religious  beliefs,  and  so  on.  It  is 
obvious  that  better  housing  alone  will  not 
check  the  tendency  toward  a  declining 
birthrate.  But  as  one  element  among 
many,  housing  cannot  be  ignored,  for 
where  people  want  children,  the  factors 
of  space,  privacy,  fresh  air,  sunlight  and 
recreation  are  undoubtedly  important. 
Also,  public  housing  gives  families  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  security,  since  they  do  not 
have  to  fear  being  dispossessed  as  soon  as 
a  reduction  in  income  makes  it  impossible 
to  continue  paying  the  same  rental. 

In  the  period  studied,  there  were  no 
fatal  home  accidents  in  any  of  Newark's 
seven  housing  projects.  The  accident  rate 
was  2.5  per  10,000  persons  in  the  wards 
which  were  studied.  Had  the  10,207  per- 
sons living  in  Newark's  public  housing 
projects  been  living  in  their  former  homes, 
they  would  have  had  approximately  three 
fatal  home  accidents  instead  of  none.  Be- 
cause of  the  low  accident  rates  in  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  insurance  costs  are 
less  than  one  third  of  the  prevailing  rates. 

Fires 

The  number  of  fires  per  10,000  persons 
in  the  seven  housing  projects  ;n  Newark 
was  7.9  as  compared  to  28.8  in  the  city's 
dwellings.  If  the  city  as  a  whole  had  the 
same  rate  of  fires  as  the  housing  projects 
in  1942,  there  would  have  been  291  fires 
instead  of  1,253.  The  saving,  at  an  esti- 
mated $600  per  fire  call,  would  have  been 
about  $574,200.  This  sum  refers  only  to 
the  cost  of  responding  to  fires  and  not  the 
losses  in  life  and  property. 

This  tremendous  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  fires  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
public  housing  reduces  the  cost  of  services 
from  the  Fire  Department.  An  important 
part  of  its  budget  is  for  routine  inspec- 
tions to  eliminate  fire  hazards.  These  in- 
spections must  be  maintained  regularly, 
especially  in  slum  structures  of  the  type 
from  which  most  of  the  project  dwellers 
came.  Only  occasional  inspections  of  the 
projects  are  required  because  of  their  fire- 
proof construction. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  public  hous- 
ing apartment  and  in  a  house  outside  ot 
the  project.  Since  the  projects  are  fire- 
proof, if  a  fire  does  occur  it  does  not 


spread  very  far  and  can  be  easily  extin- 
guished. Public  housing  projects  pay 
about  60  percent  lower  premiums  for 
fire  insurance  than  does  private  housing. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

In  all  but  one  project,  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency rate  was  lower  than  in  the 
wards.  The  rate  for  Negroes  in  both 
projects  having  a  Negro  population,  was 
lower  than  that  for  the  Negroes  in  the 
wards.  A  number  of  projects  had  no 
cases  of  delinquency.  There  were  no 
girl  delinquents  in  the  projects,  although 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  in 
the  three  wards  studied  were  girls. 

The  one  housing  project  having  a  high 
delinquency  rate  was  investigated  more 
intensively  and  a  combination  of  local 
factors  was  found.  Recreational  facilities 
and  supervision  were  inadequate  with  only 
two  supervisors  for  almost  1,200  persons 
under  eighteen. 

One  housing  project  may  not  suffice  to 
change  the  character  of  a  neighborhood, 
a  factor  which,  as  many  ecological  studies 
have  shown,  is  basic  to  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency. Located  near  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city,  this  project  is  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  stores,  factories, 
gasoline  stations,  taverns,  and  across  the 
street  from  a  railroad.  All  of  these  offer 
ready  substitutes  where  planned  recreation 
of  a  type  which  can  compete  with  their 
attractions  is  absent  and  there  is  inade- 
quate parental  supervision. 

When  this  particular  housing  project 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  the  Probation 
Department  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
gain  admission  for  the  families  of  many 
cases  under  its  supervision,  hoping  this 
would  assist  in  their  rehabilitation.  The 
Housing  Authority  cooperated  and  a  large 
number  of  families  living  in  the  project 
had  one  or  more  members  with  a  record 
in  the  Probation  Department. 

The  project  is  occupied  mainly  by 
Negro  families,  and  the  minority  of  white 
children  were  often  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  the  recreation  which  was  available. 
This  may  explain  in  some  part  the  much 
higher  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  among 
the  white  children  than  among  the  Negro 
children  in  the  project. 

School  Children's  Records 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  school 
records  of  children  in  the  projects  before 
and  after  they  had  been  rehoused,  and  of 
the  records  of  these  children  with  those 
of  a  comparable  group  of  children  living 
outside  the  housing  projects.  Both  com- 
parisons showed  a  consistent  trend  toward 
a  superior  showing  for  rehoused  children. 

The  average  grades  for  the  rehoused 
children  in  academic  work,  personality 
development  and  health  habits  were  about 
10  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  con- 
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trol  group.  There  was  about  7  per  cent 
less  absence  among  the  project  children 
after  being  rehoused,  and  also  about  7 
percent  less  than  among  the  children  of 
the  control  group. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  project  chil- 
dren and  32  percent  of  the  children  living 
outside  of  the  project  in  the  school  studied 
had  mothers  working  outside  the  home. 

The  interviews  with  a  sample  of  5.5 
percent  of  the  families  living  in  the  three 
projects  investigated  brought  out  these 
additional  facts: 

69  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that 
their  school  children  showed  improve- 
ment since  living  in  the  project. 

99  percent  found  their  children  easier 
to  keep  clean. 

100  percent  stated  that  their  children 
had  better  play  facilities. 

56  percent  found  that  the  housekeeping 
took  less  time. 

77  percent  stated  that  their  families 
were  now  happier. 


100  percent  had  had  no  fires  or  serious 
home  accidents. 

68  percent  were  able  to  save  money  or 
purchase  necessities  and  equipment  for 
their  homes  because  of  the  lower  rent. 

Of  the  sixteen  families  interviewed  who 
had  made  application  and  were  waiting 
for  apartments,  it  was  found  that: 

56  percent  of  the  mothers  with  school 
children  felt  that  their  children's  school 
work  would  improve  with  better  housing. 

92  percent  said  that  their  present 
dwellings  adversely  affected  their  chil- 
dren's health. 

85  percent  found  their  children  difficult 
to  keep  clean  with  the  facilities  they  had. 

100  percent  said  that  their  children  had 
no  play  facilities. 

31  percent  of  the  families  had  had  seri- 
ous accidents  in  their  homes. 

Evidence   of    the    beneficial    effects   of 
public  housing  on  the  health,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  the  rehoused  families  is  clear. 
Behind  the  statistics  is  a  tremendous  sav-  • 
ing  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  community 


in  addition  to  the  great  diminution  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  unhappiness.  It  is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  a  saving  of  $65,- 
000  was  achieved  by  the  reduction  in  tu- 
berculosis cases  for  one  year  which  re- 
sulted from  the  rehousing  of  families  liv- 
ing in  substandard  houses. 

In  addition  to  benefits  which  can  be 
translated  roughly  into  dollars  and  cents, 
are  the  intangible  benefits  from  public 
housing.  Families  who  have  moved  from 
slums  are  zealous  in  caring  for  their  new 
homes.  In  these  projects,  light,  air  and 
ventilation  are  no  longer  denied  them,  for 
these  are  standard  in  homes  designed  for 
healthy  living.  From  this  improvement  in 
environment  and  living  conditions,  bet- 
ter and  healthier  citizens,  more  efficient 
workers,  greater  community  cooperation, 
and  a  more  wholesome  family  life  result. 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  put  a  price 
on  all  of  these  benefits,  they  add  im- 
measurably to  a  community's  welfare  and, 
in  the  long  run,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  to 
its  wealth. 


Dollar  Value  of  Social  Benefits  of 

Public  Housing1 

Number  of  cases 
among  the  families 
in  Public  Housing 

Tuberculosis 

Estimated  number 
of  cases  had 
g            these   rehoused            |j 
families  still 
been  living  in 
,0              substandard 
housing2 

Savings 
resulting 
from 
rehousing 
these 
families 

$5,000  is  the  estimated  total  cost  of  an  average  case  of 
tuberculosis.  (Source:  Essex  County  Tuberculosis  League.)                8 

$40,000              21        $105,000 

$65,000 

Infant  Mortality 

$9,000  is  estimated  as  the  capital  value  of  a  boy  at  birth, 
and  $4,000  the  value  of   a   girl.    (Source:   "Health   and 
Wealth,"  Louis  I.   Dublin,   Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.)  To  take  account  of  the  higher  infant  mortality  rate 
among  boys,  $7,240  is  used  as  the  average  value.                              3 

1 

21,720                9            57,920 

\ 

36,200 

Communicable  Diseases 

$50  is  the  estimated  cost  of  a  case  for  medical  care,  public 
health  work,  serious  complications  resulting  from  the  ill- 
ness, and  absences  from  school.                                                          294 

14,700            738            36,900 

22,200 

Fatal  Home  Accidents 

$4,500  is  the  estimated  cost  per  case,  including  the  loss  in, 
production  and  earning  capacity.  (Source:  National  Safety 
Council.)                                                                                                   0 

0               2              9,000 

9,000 

Fires 

$600  is  the  average  cost  per  fire  run.   This  was  determined 
by  dividing  the  budget  of  the   Fire   Department  ,by  the 
average  number  of  fires  per  year.                                                           7 

4,200              23            13,800 

9,600 

$300  is  the  average  loss  resulting  from  residential  fires  in 
the  city,  and  $13  is  the  average  loss  resulting  from  fires  in 
the  housing  projects.                                                                                7 

91              23              6,900 

6,809 

$80,711                    $229,520 

$148,809 

1  These  .figures  are  based  on  all  of  the  families  in  Newark's  low-rent   housing    projects,    and    not    only    those    in    the    three    projects    discussed    in    the 
preceding  pages. 

aThe  number  of  cases  there  would  have  been  among  the  rehoused  families  were  they  still 
rates  found  among  families  in  similar  circumstances  who  still  live  in  substandard    dwellings. 
Effects  of  Public   Housing." 

living  in  substandard  housing  was  determined 
These    rates    were    obtained    from    the    study 

by  using  the 
"The    Social 
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Blind  workers  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social    Service  made  many  pillowcases  for  the  armed  forces 

The  Handicapped  Are  Employable 


MARCIA  DANE,  vocational  counselor,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,    reports    hopeful    lessons    learned    since    Pearl    Harbor. 


During  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber 1941,  between  9  and  10  each  morn- 
ing, 160  handicapped  men  and  women 
reported  to  their  jobs  in  the  sheltered 
shops  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service.  Of  these  workers  26  were  blind 
and  134  were  orthopedically  crippled. 

On  December  7,  1941,  Pearl  Harbor 
was  bombed.  In  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed, industrial  America  was  at  least 
partially  shaken  out  of  its  belief  that  be- 
cause a  person  is  physically  handicapped 
he  must  be  "sheltered."  By  March  1942, 
the  increasing  calls  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness for  referral  of  handicapped  workers, 
were  bringing  new  challenges  to  the 
supervisors  and  the  vocational  counselor 
of  the  department  for  the  blind  and 
crippled.  The  manager  of  the  Bureau 
Mailing  Service  (BMS),  where  two 
thirds  of  our  clients  were  employed  as 
addressers,  inserters,  typists,  and  mimeo- 
graph, multigraph  and  photo  offset 
trainees,  had  been  worried  by  the  rising 
proportion  of  those  who  were  then  con- 
sidered permanently  sheltered  shop  em- 
ployes. The  BMS,  like  the  toy  and 
glove  shop  of  the  Bureau  industries, 
offered  training  in  both  machine  and 


hand  sewing  and  knitting  machine  opera- 
tion, had  given  preference  in  the  old  days 
of  long  waiting  lists  to  workers  who 
seemed  to  have  the  best  chance,  after 
training  in  our  shops,  of  holding  jobs  in 
industry.  Within  a  month  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  waiting  lists  were  gone.  As 
soon  as  medical  clearance  was  obtained, 
every  applicant  physically  able  and  will- 
ing to  try  the  work  offered  was  holding 
down  a  "regular"  job.  And  this  at  a 
time  when  workers  who  we  believed 
could  never  compete  itnder  normal  con- 
ditions had  risen  from  approximately  20 
percent  to  nearly  50  percent. 

Productivity  Proved 

A  friendly  argument  on  this  point  led 
to  the  listing  by  the  manager  and  voca- 
tional counselor  of  all  such  employes, 
a  total  of  36  out  of  a  payroll  of  82  at 
that  time.  Quite  by  accident  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944  we  found  this  old  list;  20 
of  the  36  for  whom  we  had  had  no  hope 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  at  that  moment 
were  known  to  be  holding  regular  jobs 
with  good  wages  in  offices  and  factories. 
Had  a  similar  list  been  made  for  the  toy 
shop  and  the  sewing  room  employing 


blind  women  as  power  machine  operators, 
we  are  sure  the  comparison  would  have 
been  even  more  startling.  Blind  women 
have  proved  productive  and  adaptable  be- 
yond our  highest  prewar  expectations. 
But  this  is  ahead  of  our  story. 

On  V-E  Day,  in  May  1945,  three  and 
one  half  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  only 
24  of  the  original  160  workers — 9  blind 
and  15  crippled — were  still  employed  in 
the  Bureau's  shops.  Of  the  other  136 
handicapped  men  and  women,  two  thirds 
are  known  to  have  obtained  and  held  jobs 
in  regular  industry.  In  all,  405  persons 
have  been  served  by  the  Bureau's  sheltered 
workshops  during  the  war  emergency; 
72,  or  only  18  percent  of  these  405  (two 
thirds  of  them  newcomers  to  the  Bureau 
within  the  past  year)  are  now  employed 
in  the  shops;  28  percent  left  because  of 
illness,  marriage,  dissatisfaction,  moving 
from  the  area,  or  similar  causes.  The  re- 
maining 54  percent  left  the  Bureau  shops 
to  take  specific  jobs  in  industry  and  busi- 
ness. It  is  with  this  54  percent  that  we 
are  here  concerned. 

Before  considering  these  placements  in 
more  detail,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  cer- 
tain developments  within  the  workshops. 
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By  May  1943  we  had  only  two  thirds  as 
many  workers  employed  in  the  shops  as 
we  had  had  in  1941.  Before  the  war 
at  least  one  third  of  these  would  have 
been  rejected  for  shop  jobs  because  at 
that  time  it  seemed  to  us  that  their  handi- 
caps were  too  great  for  successful  pro- 
duction, even  under  sheltered  conditions. 
These  included  many  spastics,  victims  of 
encephalitis,  and  certain  serious  hand  dis- 
abilities. During  the  following  year  the 
numbers  of  suitable  applicants  even  under 
our  greatly  relaxed  requirements,  dropped 
to  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  prewar  level. 

Workshop  Changes 

While  production  obviously  had  to  be 
somewhat  curtailed,  we  felt  we  must  hold 
our  markets  as  we  foresaw  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  centers,  such  as  ours,  for 
the  wounded  veteran  as  well  as  civilians 
handicapped  by  increasing  industrial  ac- 
cidents. The  rise  of  known  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and  cardiac  conditions  resulting 
from  pre-induction  medical  examinations, 
emphasized  the  need  for  shops  offering 
opportunities  for  the  proper  building  up 
of  physical  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
normal  industry,  generally  known  as 
"work  tolerance." 

Out  of  the  interaction  of  these  factors, 
the  director  of  the  department,  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  and  her  staff,  with 
the  support  of  Frederick  I.  Daniels,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Bureau,  became 
convinced  that  the  lessons  learned  and 
still  being  learned  from  our  experience 
with  the  blind  and  orthopedically  crip- 
pled, were  significant  also  in  the  re- 
habilitating of  other  handicapped  per- 
sons. We  felt  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
other  disabilities  in  our  program  would 
not  only  strengthen  our  production  but 
would  make  a  more  normal  social  situa- 
tion in  the  shops.  Moreover,  the  trend 
in  government  welfare  agencies  toward 
the  grouping  of  all  physically  handicapped 
under  one  broad  policy,  seemed  to  bear 
out  our  convictions  that  the  inclusion  of 
all  physical  handicaps  would  broaden  our 
thinking  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  work  in  a  private  agency  as  it  has 
done  in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 

In  the  fall  of  1943  we  entered  upon 
a  cooperative  experiment  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
another  department  within  the  Bureau, 
accepting  arrested  tubercular  clients  in 
order  to  build  up  their  work  tolerance 
in  our  shops.  Workers  were  accepted  for 
as  little  as  two  hours  a  day,  and  allowed 
to  increase  their  work  time  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that 
during  the  year  1944  to  1945,  working 
relations  have  been  established  with  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  other 


organizations  serving  handicapped  people, 
upon  whose  recommendations  we  now 
offer  work  opportunities  to  cardiacs,  hear- 
ing and  speech  defectives,  and  workers 
suffering  from  neurological  complaints 
and  mental  disturbances.  These  new- 
comers now  constitute  30  percent  of  the 
present  shop  population.  In  April  1945 
the  exact  percentages  were  35  orthope- 
dically crippled,  35  blind,  12  neurological, 
10  arrested  tuberculosis,  3  percent  gland- 
ular and  similar  disabilities,  3  percent 
hearing  and  speech  difficulties  and  2  per- 
cent cardiacs.  Actually  the  comparative 
numbers  of  eligible  orthopedic  applicants 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1943-44, 
while  the  blind  increased  about  10  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  specific 
study  of  the  54  percent  of  our  total  shop 
workers  who  went  into  business  and  in- 
dustry. In  a  survey  begun  in  January 
1945  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  176  former  workers  definitely 
known  to  have  been  employed  after  leav- 
ing the  Bureau's  shops.  Of  this  group 
some  information  is  available  for  63  per- 
cent, the  basis  for  the  following  analysis. 

Survey  Details 

Of  the  176  workers,  approximately 
two  thirds  were  employed  in  the  BMS 
on  clerical  work  and  one  third  in  the 
industrial  division  known  as  BBCI.  Of 
the  workers  in  the  BMS,  70  percent  ob- 
tained their  jobs  in  clerical  fields  closely 


allied  to  the  work  which  they  had  been 
doing  here.  Twenty-four  percent  went 
into  industry  connected  with  production 
of  war  materials,  and  6  percent  went  into 
occupations  unrelated  to  war.  Of  the 
workers  trained  in  the  BBC  industries 
all  but  one  went  into  industrial  work. 
Thirty-seven  percent  are  employed  in  the 
needle  trades  in  which  they  had  some 
experience  in  the  Bureau  shop.  Twenty- 
nine  percent  were  employed  in  industrial- 
assembling  or  packing.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  more  than  half  of  these  handi- 
capped placements  use  training  received 
in  the  sheltered  shops. 

Of  the  total  known  placements,  27  jobs 
were  filled  by  blind  workers.  Before  the 
war  we  were  lucky  if  we  placed  two 
blind  workers  a  year  in  normal  industry. 
Until  1943  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice refused  to  receive  applications  from 
blind  persons  even  in  their  special  handi- 
capped division. 

Only  one  of  our  27  blind  workers  re- 
turned to  our  shops  after  what  seemed 
a  satisfactory  placement.  This  worker 
was  the  first  from  our  shops  to  secure 
her  initial  position  without  help  from  any 
agency,  which  was  in  itself  a  notable  ac- 
complishment both  for  the  employer  and 
the  worker.  She  worked  in  this  job  for 
more  than  six  months,  was  reemployed  on 
trial  in  our  shops  and  is  now  back  in 
industry,  the  second  placement  having 
been  made,  by  the  federal  employment 
service.  Eight  more  blind  workers  have 
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This  employer  knows  two  crutches  need  not  impair  secretarial  excellence 
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now  been  placed  for  us  through  USES. 
Later  four  other  workers  in  our  shops 
secured  outside  employment  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Of  these  27  jobs,  25  are  in  factories, 
one  on  a  dictaphone,  and  one  in  a  semi- 
clerical  position.  The  blind  workers  aver- 
age 48  hours  per  week,  the  range  being 
36  to  58  hours.  They  earn  from  45  to 
85  cents  an  hour,  the  average  being  65 
cents.  Nearly  all  are  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis. 

A  larger  number  of  the  crippled  work- 
ers obtained  their  own  jobs.  In  the 
clerical  field,  referrals  were  often  made 
by  the  vocational  counselor  upon  request 
of  industry.  In  these  instances,  workers 
were  given  such  details  as  were  available 
concerning  hours  and  wages.  The  pro- 
spective employer  was  told  about  the 
applicant's  handicap,  but  the  applicant 
was  entirely  on  his  own  in  clinching  the 
job.  Other  crippled  clerical  workers  ob- 
tained their  opportunity  by  taking  civil 
service  examinations.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  clerical  workers 
landed  their  jobs  in  one  of  these  ways. 
A  few  were  placed  directly  with  com- 
panies for  which  the  Bureau  Mailing 
Service  had  done  work  similar  to  that 
to  which  the  applicant  was  referred.  A 
few  others  obtained  work  through  the 
USES.  Workers  seeking  industrial  place- 
ment found  the  USES  more  helpful,  al- 
though again  many  obtained  their  own 
jobs  through  personal  application  at 
factories. 

Of  the  crippled  workers,  20  are  known 
to  have  held  two  or  more  unrelated  jobs 
since  leaving  the  Bureau.  All  of  the  rest 
about  whom  we  have  specific  information, 
have  held  either  one  job  or  related  jobs, 
generally  within  the  same  company,  and 
sometimes  shifting  from  one  government 
agency  to  another  similar  government 
agency  under  civil  service.  Crippled 
workers  in  the  clerical  field  averaged  44 
hours  a  week  with  a  range  from  36  to 
48.  Industrial  workers  average  48  hours, 
ranging  from  40  to  54.  Salaries  con- 
verted into  weekly  amounts  for  purposes 
of  comparison  show  an  average  of  $28 
per  week  in  the  clerical  field,  ranging 
from  $18  to  $35;  and  $20  to  $22  as -an 
average  in  the  industrial  field,  ranging 
from  $16  to  $36.  One  worker,  a  case  of 
arrested  tuberculosis,  working  in  the  in- 
dustrial division  at  piece  rates,  makes 
between  $50  and  $65  a  week. 

Workers'  Evaluation 

So  much  for  the  statistics  on  place- 
ment of  our  workers.  Forty-one  of  those 
we  reached  gave  further  information  on 
two  counts:  first,  they  attempted  to  eval- 
uate for  us  their  experience  in  our  work- 
shops ;  second,  they  outlined  the  primary 
difficulties  they  met  in  going  into  industry 


and  business,  and  gave  suggestions  which 
they  thought  might  be  helpful  in  counsel- 
ing not  only  returning  veterans  but  also 
their  families  and  friends. 

The  difficulties  felt  to  be  most  com- 
mon by  the  blind  workers  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  persuading 
sighted  people  that  they  are  normal  in- 
dividuals; learning  to  adjust  to  many 
strange  people  at  once;  obtaining  ad- 
vancement comparable  to  sighted  fellow 
workers. 

Under  the  first  heading  the  blind 
workers  felt  not  only  that  fellow  work- 
ers look  upon  them  as  peculiar  people, 
but  that  foremen  are  sometimes  unwill- 
ing to  allow  the  blind  worker  to  try  to 
do  things  for  himself.  Their  plea  was 
that  blind  workers  should  be  made  as 
self-sufficient  as  possible  before  leaving  a 
sheltered  environment,  and  urged  to  do 
all  that  normal  people  do.  If  an  agency 
is  helping  make  the  placement,  the  new 
employer  should  be  persuaded  to  allow 
the  blind  person  to  act  as  a  normal  per- 
son. One  particularly  annoying  habit  of 
sighted  people  is  a  tendency  to  talk  as  if 
the  blind  person  were  unable  to  think  or 
answer  for  herself. 

Distinguishing  Voices 

The  blind  person  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish foreman  and  fellow  workers  by 
their  voices  alone,  and  when  this  has  to 
be  done  in  the  noise  of  a  factory  it  is  very 
confusing  for  the  first  several  weeks. 
However,  once  the  blind  person  has 
learned  the  voices  of  most  of  his  fellow 
workers  and  his  foreman,  the  ordinary 
shift  in  labor  turnover  does  not  bother 
him.  A  little  consideration  by  the  fore- 
man the  first  two  weeks  is  a  great  help. 

In  the  matter  of  obtaining  advance- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  whether 
employers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
handicap  or  whether  the  lack  of  vision 
really  does  prevent  increase  of  produc- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  the  sighted 
worker  in  the  same  department. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
crippled  group  are  -in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  traveling,  interviewing  for 
a  job,  learning  to  accept  the  "silly"  ques- 
tions of  normal  people,  persuading  bosses 
to  allow  the  worker  to  adapt  methods  of 
operation  to  the  handicap,  and  obtaining 
advancement. 

Subway  crowds  during  rush  hours  and 
street  cars  with  high  steps  are  a  real 
hurdle  for  those  with  a  severe  leg  dis- 
ability as  well  as  for  some  cardiacs. 

One  of  the  more  annoying  situations 
which  occurred  in  several  job  interviews, 
was  the  inability  of  the  employer  to  face 
the  handicap  honestly.  In  one  instance, 
an  interviewer  having  no  real  reason  for 
not  employing  a  two-crutch  clerical 
worker,  finally  gave  the  lame  excuse  that 


it  was  necessary  for  his  workers  to  carry 
their  typewriters  from  desk  to  desk.  Since 
this  worker  cannot  move  without  holding 
both  crutches,  she  was  barred  from  work- 
ing in  his  office.  She  felt  that  she  would 
have  preferred  to  have  him  say  frankly 
that  he  did  not  want  a  worker  with  two 
crutches.  Crippled  workers  in  general 
ask  only  a  chance  to  try  the  job.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  who  use 
crutches  but  who  are  accustomed  to  them. 
It  may  take  them  a  little  longer  to  go 
from  the  desk  to  their  employer's  office 
to  take  dictation,  but  they  feel  the  em- 
ployer should  accept  this  without  con- 
cern, provided  they  are  able  to  take  the 
dictation  and  finish  the  work  on  time. 

Complaints  in  the  crippled  group  about 
obtaining  advancement  came  from  indus- 
trial workers  and  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  blind. 

Another  industrial  problem  mentioned, 
especially  by  workers  with  hand  dis- 
abilities, was  that  of  adapting  methods  of 
operation.  A  man  with  one  arm  learns 
to  use  his  good  arm  and  hand  to  do  the 
work  of  both.  He  must  obviously  adjust 
the  method  of  doing  any  job  to  his  one- 
handedness.  In  several  instances  foremen 
insisted  that  their  work  could  not  be  done 
by  the  method  devised.  It  was  only  after 
a  great  deal  of  arguing  that  one  foreman 
allowed  the  worker  to  demonstrate  his 
own  way  of  performing  the  operation, 
but  a  single  demonstration  proved  the 
worker's  point. 

In  this  instance  as  in  that  of  the  blind 
worker  distinguishing  voices,  and  the 
clerical  worker  moving  slowly  on  crutches, 
the  attitude  of  the  employer  and  fore- 
man may  be  all-important  in  a  satisfac- 
tory placement.  If  the  worker  is  well 
adjusted  to  his  disability,  a  wise  employer 
will  accept  whatever  method  of  work 
the  employe  chooses,  so  long  as  the  work 
is  well  done,  within  the  normal  time,  and 
at  no  inconvenience  to  fellow  employes 
or  extra  cost  to  the  company.  Placement 
agents  can  do  much  to  help  both  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  by  suggesting  this  at- 
titude toward  handicaps  to  the  personnel 
manager  and  foreman. 

Returning  Servicemen 

In  considering  the  returning  blind  or 
crippled  veteran,  nearly  every  worker  felt 
that  the  greatest  need  is  for  education 
of  the  public  in  treating  a  handicapped 
person  as  a  normal  human  being.  With- 
out exception  these  workers  feel  that  the 
handicapped  man  must  not  be  babied.  He 
should  not  be  urged  to  attempt  things 
which  are  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  do,  but  everything  which  he  can  do 
should  be  required  of  him. 

It  was  held  important  that  the  handi- 
capped veteran  be  expected  to  observe 
the  conventions  and  emotional  restraints 
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expected  of  normal  people.  To  make  al- 
lowances for  rude  or  childish  behavior 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  of  the 
handicap  was  considered  a  great  mistake. 
Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  the  public 
should  be  instructed  not  to  ask  questions 
concerning  the  disability  and  its  cause. 
If  a  disabled  person  wishes  to  volunteer 
information  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so,  but  he  should  not  be  pestered  with 
questions  unless  he  shows  a  desire  to  talk. 

Public  Understanding 

Various  methods  were  suggested  for 
helping  the  public  to  understand  these 
and  other  problems  which  the  returning 
veteran  will  face — newspaper  articles,  in- 
cluding a  daily  column  on  the  treatment 
of  handicapped  persons,  radio  skits,  and 
movies.  One  blind  girl  suggested  that 
a  topnotch  movie  could  be  devised  with 
a  blind  person  as  a  prominent  character. 
In  the  course  of  the  story,  the  producer 
should  make  every  effort  to  show  that 
his  blind  hero  or  heroine  is  able  to  dress, 
eat,  work  and  play  with  a  minimum  of 
assistance.  A  crippled  worker  suggested 
that  a  clever  advertiser  or  cartoonist 
might  devise  subway  and  bus  posters 
similar  to  the  "Design  for  Living"  scenes, 
showing  the  wrong  way  to  approach  the 
handicapped  person  and  the  right  way, 
at  street  crossings,  in  restaurants,  and 
so  on. 

Another  worker  felt  that  special  classes 
in  the  schools,  while  necessary  for  the 
mentally  backward  child,  are  really  harm- 
ful to  the  mentally  normal  but  physically 
handicapped.  This  young  lady  believes 
that  association  in  normal  classes  is  of 
value  not  only  to  the  handicapped  but 
perhaps  has  even  more  value  for  the 
normal  child  in  growth  of  understanding. 


It  was  also  suggested  that  some  agency 
ought  to  set  up  a  home  visiting  service, 
to  help  families  of  hospitalized  veterans 
prepare  for  the  return  of  the  injured. 

Self-Confidence,  Greatest  Asset 

Finally,  in  evaluating  their  experience 
in  the  Bureau,  both  the  blind  and  crip- 
pled workers  felt  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  the  workshops  to  ultimate 
vocational  adjustment  was  the  develop- 
ment of  self-confidence.  Approximately 
half  of  the  workers  giving  us  informa- 
tion said  that  specific  skills  developed  in 
the  Bureau  had  not  contributed  directly 
toward  placement,  but  that  they  had 
learned  much  in  the  way  of  work  habits 
and  attitudes,  which  made  their  new  jobs 
easier. 

These  workers  urged  that  all  sheltered 
shops  should  be  as  strict  as  outside  in- 
dustry about  attendance,  punctuality, 
and  production  schedules.  They  con- 
ceded that  adjustment  of  hours  is  often 
needed  by  the  crippled  person  just  be- 
ginning to  work,  but  that  whatever  time 
is  decided  upon  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to;  similarly  that  the  production  required 
of  each  handicapped  worker  must  be 
geared  to  his  ability,  but -once  his  capacity 
is  fairly  gauged,  the  worker  be  held  to 
that  output  each  day  or  week. 

In  discussing  the  contribution  of  the 
sheltered  shops  to  their  final  successful 
placement,  more  than  50  percent  men- 
tioned the  opportunity  which  the  Bureau 
gave  them  to  learn  to  work  with  others, 
the  opportunity  to  start  working  a  few 
hours  a  day  and  gradually  reach  a  full 
working  day,  and  the  encouragement  of 
shop  supervisors.  They  appreciated  the 
guidance  of  staff  members  in  helping 
them  get  used  to  the  shop,  and  in  pre- 


paring  them   for   the   problems   and   dis- 
appointments of  an  outside  job. 

Above  all,  in  one  way  or  another, 
these  handicapped  workers  indicated 
what  one  thirty-year-old  man  expressed 
directly.  "Until  I  came  to  the  Bureau 
I  did  not  believe  that  any  agency  or 
any  individual  could  help  me.  At  the 
Bureau  I  saw  people  much  worse  than  I, 
doing  real  work,  actually  earning  money 
and  making  friends.  The  Bureau  shops 
offered  me  the  first  bit  of  encouragement 
I  had  had  to  believe  that  I  could  take  a 
man's  place  and  carry  my  weight  in  the 
world.  Even  before  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  myself,  the  Bureau 
gave  me  hope." 

That  young  man  and  the  176  like  him, 
especially  the  twenty  successful  workers 
whom  we  had  originally  considered  unem- 
ployable in  normal  industry,  in  their  turn 
have  given  to  other  handicapped  asso- 
ciates hope  and  inspiration.  They  have 
done  more.  Their  success  in  wartime  was 
a  challenge  both  to  social  workers  and  to 
industrial  and  business  management.  • 

To  management  comes  their  challenge 
to  give  handicapped  workers  in  peace, 
even  more  than  in  war,  a  fair  trial  in 
doing  required  work  by  methods  suited 
to  the  worker,  provided  his  production 
equals  that  of  normal  workers  without 
extra  expense  to  the  company. 

To  rehabilitation  and  sheltered  shop 
bureaus  comes  the  challenge  to  provide 
for  even  the  most  seriously  handicapped, 
realistic  work  experiences  of  an  ever 
widening  variety,  that  a  day  may  come 
when  the  hope  of  every  handicapped  man 
and  woman  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  prac- 
tical opportunity  to  prove  themselves  able 
to  "take  their  places  and  carry  their 
weight  in  the  world." 


Community  Evolution 


CHESTER  D.  SNELL,  USO  regional  executive,  tells  how  one  North 
Carolina   area  is  trying   to   preserve  wartime   organization   gains. 


If  you  take  a  highway  map  of 
North  Carolina  you  can  locate  Farmville 
in  the  east  central  section,  and  you  will 
note  that  it  is  almost  at  the  center  of  a 
square  composed  of  main  highways  pass- 
ing through  Rocky  Mount,  Wilson, 
Goldsboro,  Kinston,  New  Bern,  Wash- 
ington, and  Tarboro. 

On  January  27,  1944,  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  USO  Area  Council  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Farmville, 
with  representatives  from  those  commu- 
nities and  from  Greenville  and  Smithfield, 
a  little  farther  away,  making  a  total  of 
ten.  Each  community  had  been  asked  to 


send  five  representatives;  the  USO  coun- 
cil or  committee  chairman,  USO  club 
director  or  paid  worker  or  senior  hostess, 
city  recreation  head  or  city  manager  or 
mayor,  United  War  Fund  drive  chair- 
man, and  one  other  civic  leader.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  interested  state, 
regional,  national  and  private  agencies, 
and  the  military  and  government  also 
were  present,  took  part  in  the  discussions 
as  resource  people,  and  brought  the  total 
in  attendance  to  sixty. 

Out  of  that  and  subsequent  meetings 
has  come  a  proposal  by  which  fourteen 
communities  would  put  on  a  campaign 


for  local  agencies  and  services;  plan  to- 
gether to  meet  their  social,  health  and 
recreational  needs;  employ  a  full  time 
experienced  community  organization  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  USO  regional  executive,  acting  as 
chairman,  opened  proceedings  by  saying 
that  this  was  the  first  Area  USO  meeting 
held  in  the  United  States  with  an  agenda 
including  discussion  of  "ways  for  commu- 
nities to  inherit  and  utilize  certain  volun- 
teer program  and  fund  raising  leadership 
and  physical  facilities  for  after-the-war 
community  recreation  and  social  pur- 
poses," The  discussion  method  of  the 
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town  meeting  was  used  for  this  and  sub- 
sequent gatherings,  and  there  were  no 
formal  speeches.  Local  leaders  presented 
information,  asked  questions,  made  sug- 
gestions. A  review  of  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  shows  that  nearly  all  new  ideas 
and  plans  came  from  the  lay  readers. 

Needed  Facilities 

During  the  latter  half  of  that  first 
meeting,  discussion  centered  about  present 
and  needed  recreation  facilities.  It  was 
discovered  that  five  of  the  communities 
had  been  talking  about  the  need  for 
recreation  buildings.  Before  USD's  en- 
try only  one  community  had  such  a  build- 
ing and  there  were  only  three  professional 
recreation  workers  in  the  entire  area, 
where  the  populations  of  the  several 
towns  ranged  from  two  to  twenty-six 
thousand.  Five  communities  had  chest 
organizations  but  there  were  no  full  time 
chest  executives.  There  was  not  a  coun- 
cil of  social  agencies  in  the  area. 

Eight  of  the  communities  recorded  the 
amounts  they  had  raised  during  the  1943 
War  Fund  campaign  for  local  and  na- 
tional purposes.  The  total  amount  for 
local  private  agency  work  was  $93,400, 
or  only  82  cents  per  capita,  far  below  the 
national  average.  But  for  the  National 
War  Fund  an  additional  $154,125  was 
raised,  bringing  the  total  sum  for  the 
eight  communities  to  $247,525,  or  $2.20 
per  capita.  With  this  demonstration  that 
large  amounts  could  be  raised — at  least 
in  a  time  of  full  employment  and  high 
agriculture  prices — the  discussion  concen- 
trated on  how  much  of  this  war-stimu- 
lated giving  might  be  carried  over  into 
the  postwar  period  and  devoted  to  local 
welfare  services. 

The  assumption  was  made  that  it  would 
require  a  base  of  at  least  the  $93,400 
raised  for  local  purposes  in  these  com- 
munities to  justify  expenditure  of  funds 
for  one  professional  community  organiza- 
tion executive.  A  lay  leader  pointed  out 
that  there  were  already  many  instances  of 
cooperation,  such  as  district  civic  club 
meetings,  and  the  Area  Boy  Scout  execu- 
tive, and  a  desire  for  more.  Finally  a 
representative  \  suggested  that  several  of 
the  communities  jointly  employ  an  execu- 
tive. 

At  the  second  meeting  in  April,  1944, 
the  council  devoted  the  session  to  long- 
range  planning.  The  three  assets  de- 
veloped by  USO  that  might  be  utilized 
for  after-the-war  recreation  and  social 
purposes  were  reviewed:  USO  volunteer 
workers;  the  leadership,  spirit  and  the 
volume  of  contributions  to  USO  and  the 
National  War  Fund ;  USO  buildings. 

A  list  of  the  privately  supported  local 
services  was  prepared  which  could  be  de- 
veloped in  the  postwar  period  by  each 
community  desiring  to  carry  out  a  com- 


prehensive plan.  This  list  included  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Family  Service  So- 
ciety, the  national  organizations  that  are 
USO  member  agencies,  YMCA,  YWCA, 
Salvation  Army,  YM-YWHA,  Travelers 
Aid,  Catholic  Charities,  community 
recreation  buildings,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  and  community  chests. 

The  need  of  small  cities  for  the  advice 
of  an  expert  in  community  welfare  plan- 
ning was  emphasized,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  such  assistance  could  best  be  se- 
cured if  several  communities  would 
jointly  employ  and  use  an  experienced 
executive.  A  motion  was  carried  request- 
ing the  USO  regional  executive  to  select 
one  person  from  each  interested  com- 
munity and  county  to  meet  and  outline 
a  plan  of  cooperation. 

By  now  the  council  had  been  aug- 
mented by  four  more  communities,  mak- 
ing a  total  membership  of  fourteen.  For 
the  fourth  meeting  held  in  April  1945, 
a  recommendation  had  been  prepared  as 
a  discussion  topic — "Shall  this  Area  USO 
Council  be  reorganized  as  an  Association 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina  Community 
(and  County)  Councils?" 

Future  Possibilities 

A  full  discussion  of  both  area  and  com- 
munity organization  possibilities  de- 
veloped, and  at  the  close  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  passed:  "That 
the  delegates,  upon  return  to  their  re- 
spective communities,  call  a  meeting  of 
representative  leaders  to  consider  the  or- 
ganization of  local  community  or  county 
councils  and  select  representatives  to  at- 
tend an  area  meeting  at  a  later  date  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  new  area  or- 
ganization." This  later  date  has  now  been 
set  for  November  8,  1945.  The  United 
War  Fund  of  North  Carolina  has  made 
the  services  of  its  community  organiza- 
tion consultant  available  for  assistance 
and  advice  to  the  association  until  it  is 
prepared  to  employ  its  own  executive. 

Suggestions  as  to  area  association  pos- 
sibilities which  may  be  acted  upon  in  No- 
vember include  services  to  be  provided, 
among  them: 

Skilled    leadership   in   fund    raising; 

Encouragement  and  leadership  of  com- 
munity councils  devoted  to  planning  for 
health,  recreation,  -welfare,  and  so  on ; 

Organizing  and  supervising  cooperative 
enterprises  of  two  or  more  communities  in 
such  special  undertakings  as  a  child  guid- 
ance clinic; 

Organization  and  direction  of  area  con- 
ferences on  welfare,  health,  and  so  on; 

Organization  of  area  athletic  leagues, 
traveling  art  exhibits  and  the  like; 


Booking  and  scheduling  speakers,  en- 
tertainments, music; 

Investigations  and  recommendations  as 
to  fund  raising  by  various  organizations; 

Joint  approaches  to  the  legislature  on 
matters  in  social  fields; 

Securing  advice  from  state,  federal,  and 
private  agency  sources  on  problems  of 
current  concern  to  the  area. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  an  Area 
Association  could  employ,  or  make  ar- 
rangements for  two  or  more  communi- 
ties to  cooperate  in  employing  profes- 
sional workers — an  expert  in  fund  rais- 
ing; a  consultant  on  developing  com- 
munity chests,  councils  of  social  agencies, 
and  general  community  councils;  a  recrea- 
tion specialist ;  caseworkers ;  trained 
executives  for  Girl  Scouts,  YM-YWCA, 
and  so  on. 

To  Point  the  Way 

This  plan  as  it  has  grown  towards  the 
possibility  of  'professional  leadership  on 
an  area  basis,  may  point  the  way  for  hun- 
dreds of  small  communities  where  a  mil- 
lion war-work  volunteers  have  acquired 
a  genuine  interest  in  social  welfare.  There 
are  several  ways  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose— the  creation  of  permanent  state 
chest  organizations  out  of  state  war  fund 
groups,  for  instance,  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  National  War  Fund  on  a 
peacetime  basis  to  provide  field  service  for 
rural  places.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  area  plan,  providing  leader- 
ship close  to  the  points  'of  need,  is  essen- 
tial. 

Planning  for  welfare  has  a  broader 
meaning  for  us  now  than  ever  before — 
for  today  we  assume  it  means  planning 
for  all  phases  of  community  life.  Because 
there  is  so  great  interdependence  between 
the  major  aspects  of  community  living 
and  since  each  one  presents  a  technical 
problem  of  its  own,  it  follows  that  total 
community  planning  is  a  large  and  intri- 
cate task.  But  its  intricacies  need  not  be 
daunting  when  the  will  for  the  plan  arises 
with  its  need  from  an  informed  and  co- 
operative citizen's  group. 

A  better  community  is  not  created  over- 
night. It  develops  slowly.  Wartime  as- 
sets which  carry  over  will  do  so  by  evolu- 
tion. Thoughtful  plans  to  aid  this  evo- 
lutionary process  have  been  launched  by 
many  community  leaders,  and  this  illus- 
tration from  North  Carolina  may  suggest 
what  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  an  area's  own  awareness  of 
its  needs  and  ability  to  act.  Certainly  the 
organization  of  good  community  service 
is  vital  to  a  postwar  situation  conducive 
to  lasting  peace.  The  time  to  plan  is 
now.  When  the  war-related  activities 
have  been  suspended  may  be  too  late. 
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Service  to  Mental  Hospitals 


ELIZABETH  JANET  GRAY  tells  how  a  group  of  young  women  and 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  meet  an  urgent  problem. 


In  the  present  acute  shortage  of 
hospital  help,  mental  hospitals  have  suf- 
fered even  more  severely  than  hospitals 
for  the  physically  ill.  In  the  best  of  times, 
most  people  put  such  establishments  out 
of  their  minds  with  a  shudder,  although 
the  public  has  been  reminded  over  and 
over  again  that  statistically  one  person 
out  of  twenty  in  this  country  will  at 
some  time  in  life  be  under  institutional 
care  for  mental  illness.  The  war  intensi- 
fied the  difficulties  of  the  mental  hospi- 
tals by  adding  attendant  shortage  to  the 
chronic  problems  of  steady  increase  in 
patients  and  consequent  overcrowding. 

From  coast  to  coast  the  situation  is 
the  same.  In  New  York  City,  Mayor 
La  Guardia  appeals  on  the  radio  for 
more  attendants  in  the  Bellevue  Psy- 
chiatric Division.  In  a  report  on  state 
mental  hospitals  in  California  for  May 
1945,  phrases  like  this  are  frequent:  "We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
patients  who  come  in.  ...  Our  nursing 
problem  very  difficult.  ..." 

The  Philadelphia  State  Hospital  at 
Byberry,  Pa.,  is  fairly  typical  of  other 
mental  institutions  the  country  over  in 
its  shortage  of  personnel.  But,  for  the 
past  two  years,  Philadelphia  State  Hos- 
pital has  been  the  scene  of  an  endeavor 
that  shines  like  a  light  in  the  general 
gloom.  The  story  begins  with  a  group 
of  young  women  who  faced  the  problem 
squarely  and  started  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  3,587, 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare. 
At  the  present  time  it  cares  for  6,200 
patients.  According  to  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Ratio,  there  should  be  879  at- 
tendants for  this  number  of  patients.  The 
hospital  never  has  been  able  to  meet  that 
standard.  Before  the  war  it  had  486  at- 
tendants. Wartime  conditions  reduced 
the  number  to  143.  Of  these,  65  are 
men,  78  women.  In  the  men's  division, 
a  Civilian  Public  Service  Unit  (con- 
scientious objectors),  not  paid  and  not 
listed,  actually  doubles  the  number  of 
male  attendants,  though  even  this  leaves 
the  division  understaffed.  On  the  wo- 
men's side  the  situation  was  even  more 
critical. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of 
attendants  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  not  on  duty,  the  average  number  on 
the  wards  for  each  twenty-four  hour  day 


is  reduced  to  54.  These  54,  who  care 
for  3,387  mentally  ill  women,  must  be 
spread  over  three  shifts,  or  "tours."  On 
the  2  to  11  p.  m.  tour,  the  average  is 
one  attendant  to  211.5  patients.  In  one 
ward  of  over  250  ambulatory  patients 
there  are  never  more  than  two  attendants 
at  a  time:  Frequently  attendants  work 
"doubles,"  adding  five  or  six  hours  to 
their  regular  nine  hours  of  duty. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  worker-patients, 
who  help  dress  the  less  capable  patients, 
make  beds,  clean,  and  run  errands,  the 
institution  could  scarcely  continue  to 
function;  but  though  "workers"  these 
are  still  patients,  subject  to  disturbed 
periods,  requiring  direction,  understand- 
ing, and  care. 

The  Opportunity 

To  help  meet  this  need,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  two  years  ago 
opened  a  women's  unit  in  the  Philadel- 
phia State  Hospital.  Eight  young  women, 
three  of  them  wives  of  CPS  men,  made 
up  the  first  group.  The  unit  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption  since  that 
time,  fluctuating  in  number  from  six 
to  forty.  A  second  unit,  for  the  three 
summer  months,  was  opened  on  June  15, 
1945,  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital 
at  Trenton. 

Similar  women's  units  in  mental  hos- 
pitals where  CPS  men  are  also  working 
were  developed  in  1944  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  the  Brethren 
Service  Committee.  These  organizations, 
like  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, are  responsible  for  CPS  camps 
under  selective  service.  They  have  been 
concerned  not  only  to  meet  an  extreme 
need,  but  also  to  provide  a  way  in  which 
young  women  who  are  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  war  may  perform  public  ser- 
vice in  wartime. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
had  summer  units  in  1945  at  the 
Ypsilanti,  Kalamazoo,  Wernersville, 
Hudson  River,  and  Cleveland  State  Hos- 
pitals. 

At  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  at  Elgin, 
111.,  a  women's  service  unit  was  opened 
in  1944  by  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  a  "year  of  volunteer 
service  project."  The  young  women  live 
in  a  cooperative  house  furnished  by  the 
Brethren  Service  Committee,  and  the 
volunteers  contribute  all  earnings  above 
simple  maintenance  to  other  projects. 


Members  of  the  units  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  at 
the  Philadelphia  State  Hospital  live  in 
the  women  attendants'  home  and  eat  in 
the  cafeteria  where  all  the  attendants,  in- 
cluding the  CPS  men,  have  their  meals. 
They  are  paid  the  regular  attendants' 
salary  of  $70  a  month  plus  full  main- 
tenance and  laundry. 

They  work  approximately  51  hours  a 
week.  One  evening  each  week,  together 
with  the  CPS  men,  they  have  a  unit 
meeting  for  the  pooling  of  problems,  dis- 
cussion, or  recreation.  Frequently  they 
have  an  outside  speaker.  Among  the 
speakers  have  been  Sarah  Cleghorn,  the 
.Vermont  poet;  Rufus  M.  Jones,  the 
Quaker  writer;  Arthur  Morgan  of 
Antioch  College;  Horace  Alexander, 
author  of  "India  Since  Cripps." 

A  training  course  of  sixty  hours  is 
given  all  new  attendants.  It  occupies  an 
hour  a  day  over  a  period  of  weeks,  so 
that  the  learning  goes  on  simultaneously 
with  the  work.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
course,  nurses  of  the  hospital  staff  demon- 
strate simple  nursing  techniques,  bed- 
bathing,  charting,  ward  housekeeping, 
and  general  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  In 
the  second  part,  doctors  and  nurses 
lecture  on  the  varieties  of  mental  illness 
and  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from 
each  type  of  disorder. 

The  director  of  nurses  in  the  hospital, 
Helen  Edgar,  is  also  the  director  of  the 
unit.  The  girls  select  one  of  their  own 
number  as  assistant  unit  director  and  ap- 
point a  personnel  committee.  A  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  acts  as  liaison  between 
the  hospital  and  the  girls,  safeguards 
their  health,  and  handles  applications  and 
admissions. 

Who  They  Are 

All  members  of  the  unit  are  college 
women.  Many  of  the  summer  group, 
which  represented  twenty-one  states  and 
thirty  colleges  and  universities,  were  un- 
dergraduates on  vacation.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four,  al- 
though as  a  general  rule  twenty  is  cor- 
sidered  the  minimum  age.  Two  of  the 
group  last  winter  were  Antioch  College 
students  fulfilling  their  work  require- 
ments. Others  have  been  teachers,  secre- 
taries, research  workers,  psychiatric  aides, 
nurses,  occupational  therapists.  Most  of 
them  are  sociology  or  psychology  majors, 
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\vith  pre-medical  students  the  third  largest 
group,  but  majors  have  included  music, 
art,  languages,  education,  philosophy,  and 
literature. 

Not  every  girl  who  applies  is  accepted. 
All  members  of  the  unit  must,  of  course, 
be  physically  and  mentally  healthy — 
strong  enough  for  arduous  work.  They 
must  have  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  the 
desire  to  help  where  help  is  urgently 
needed. 

A  visitor  to  the  unit  is  struck  im- 
mediately by  two  things:  the  vitality  of 
these  young  women,  and  their  purpose- 
ful and  entirely  unsentimental  attitude 
toward  their  work.  "I  have  never  ap- 
proved of  that  sort  of  charity  which  is 
showy  and  given  in  bursts,"  wrote  one 
on  her  application.  They  do  not  drama- 
tize themselves. 

The  work  is  the  regular  daily  care  of 
mental  patients.  There  are  wards  for 
incontinents,  senile  patients,  over-active 
patients;  there  are  the  worker-patients, 
and  the  infirmary  for  those  who  are 
physically  ill.  The  general  routine  is 
much  the  same,  however,  and  includes 
getting  the  patients  bathed  and  dressed, 
serving  their  meals,  feeding  those  who 
are  unable  to  feed  themselves,  toileting 
them,  directing  them  to  the  yard  or  day- 
room,  preventing  fights,  accidents,  and 
runaways,  keeping  the  wards  neat,  chang- 
ing linen,  writing  up  charts,  dealing 
promptly  with  emergencies  as  they  arise 


getting  the  patients  undressed  and  in  bed 
again.  The  over-active  and  the  incon- 
tinent add  their  own  special  difficulties. 

It  is  a  hard  routine,  often  gruelling, 
physically  and  emotionally.  Always  there 
are  the  smells,  the  irrational  laughter,  the 
yells,  the  wild  singing.  "You  have  to 
recondition  your  sense  of  smell  and  your 
sense  of  hearing,"  said  one  young  woman 
cheerfully,  "so  that  you  don't  notice 
smells  and  hear  only  the  unusual  noise." 

The  Effect  on  the  Girls 

The  need  to  be  watchful  and  alert 
every  moment  imposes  a  strain.  Frustra- 
tion caused  by  the  inability  to  do  for  the 
patients  all  that  one  would  like  to  do, 
the  weariness  that  comes  with  working 
alone  at  too  big  a  job,  the  constant  sight 
of  tragedy,  all  weigh  on  the  spirit.  The 
lack  of  understanding  of  mental  illness  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  older  attendants 
and  the  violations  of  the  principles  of 
good  psychiatric  practice  arouse  pity  for 
the  patients. 

To  walk  the  narrow  line  between  chill 
impersonality  and  the  stimulation  of  too 
warm  a  response  requires  careful  balance. 
However  it  might  seem  to  the  outsider, 
the  attendant  whose  departure  leaves  a 
whole  ward  despondent  and  grieving  is 
not  considered  a  success  by  the  hospital. 
The  unsocial  reactidns  of  some  of  the 
patients  are  also  disconcerting.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  be  amused  when  a  very  de- 


teriorated patient  says  condescendingly, 
"Call  me  if  you  need  any  help,  you 
wouldn't  know  a  bee  from  a  bull's  eye." 
Profane  or  obscene  abuse  can  be  shrugged 
off.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  remain 
serene  when  a  disturbed  patient  forcibly 
snatches  the  keys  of  the  ward. 

The  morale  of  the  new  member  is  apt 
to  reach  a  low  point  at  the  end  of  two 
months;  after  that  is  weathered,  the  work 
becomes  more  rewarding.  In  spite  of  the 
discouragements  and  difficulties  however, 
very  few  of  the  girls  have  left  because 
thry  could  not  "take  it"  any  longer.  The 
average  length  of  stay  has  been  five 
months,  and  when  they  leave  it  is  to  re- 
turn to  their  regular  work  or  to  enter 
on  other  paths  which  this  experience  has 
pointed  out  to  them. 

Most  of  the  young  women  have  con- 
sidered their  work  in  the  mental  hos- 
pital valuable  to  them  quite  apart  from 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  render- 
ing a  much  needed  service. 

Those  who  are  going  to  be  nurses, 
teachers,  psychologists,  social  workers,  or 
occupational  therapists,  feel  they  will 
bring  to  their  vocations  an  understanding 
that  they  could  not  have  acquired  so 
quickly  in  other  ways.  "The  mentally 
ill  should  really  be  called  the  emotionally 
ill,"  said  the  young  assistant  director  of 
the  unit  at  Philadelphia  State  Hospital. 
"Working  with  them  you  learn  about  the 
emotions  of  other  people,  and  how  tr> 
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A  unit  member  gives  simple  nursing  care 


Small   attentions  can  make  patients  happy 


handle  yourself  in  the  face  of  those  Emo- 
tions." Another  girl  said,  "No  classroom 
study  could  show  me  as  well  what  un- 
happy people  are  like  and  how  they  may 
be  helped." 

It  has  been,  besides,  a  maturing  process 
for  the  members  of  the  unit.  They  are 
quick  to  see  and  frank  to  admit  the  effect 
of  this  experience  upon  their  own  de- 
velopment. "You  learn  to  interpret  your 
own  emotion  to  yourself,"  said  one  girl, 
"when  you  see  it  displayed  in  others  in 
an  exaggerated  form."  And  another:  "It 
makes  for  honesty  with  oneself  and  with 
others.  Any  insincerity  is  recognized  at 
once  by  the  patient." 

Through  the  work  of  the  units  a 
pressing  need  is  being  met.  Small  as  the 
units  are  and  vast  as  the  need  is,  if 
these  girls  were  not  working  in  these 
hospitals,  there  would  be  no  one  to  take 
their  places.  Although  the  crowding  and 
the  shortage  of  personnel  have  made  the 
care  that  they  can  give  largely  custodial, 
nevertheless  they  have  handled  hundreds 
of  troubled  people  with  intelligence,  un- 
derstanding, and  gentleness.  At  Trenton, 
where  the  hospital  is  smaller  and  more 
adequately  staffed  than  the  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital,  an  active  program  of 
therapy  reaches  almost  every  patient,  and 
the  members  of  the  unit  can  give  more 
individual  attention  to  the  patients. 

Also,  the  unit  has  been  able  to  relieve 
the  drab  monotony  of  the  worker-patients' 
lives.  At  one  time  volunteers  among  them 
gave  up  one  evening  a  week  to  occupa- 
tional and  recreational  therapy  for  the 


worker-patients,  who  otherwise  had  noth- 
ing to  vary  their  dull  round  of  menial 
work.  But  that  was  found  to  be  too 
heavy  an  addition  to  the  girls'  already 
full  schedule  and  it  has  lapsed.  Instead 
members  of  the  unit  have  taken  games  and 
crafts  materials  to  the  wards  and  con- 
trived time  to  give  the  worker-patients 
some  help  with  these  interests.  A  visitor 
going  through  the  wards  recently  was 
impressed  by  the  eager  affection  with 
which  worker-patients  in  one  building 
after  another  greeted  the  member  of  the 
unit  who  accompanied  her. 

In  indirect  ways,  also,   the  units  have 
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contributed  much.  The  very  entrance  of 
a  number  of  attractive,  intelligent,  and 
devoted  young  women  into  an  over- 
burdened and  isolated  group  is  in  itself 
stimulating  and  revitalizing.  The  units 
have  consistently  used  with  the  patients 
the  methods  of  the  best  psychiatric  prac- 
tice— kindness,  firmness,  cheerfulness,  and 
consideration  for  the  individual. 

Their  work,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  CPS  men,  has  resulted  in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  training  course  and  a  dignify- 
ing of  the  attendant's  position.  Some  of 
the  members  have  contributed  to  The 
Attendant,  published  by  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Program  of  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice, the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the 
problems  and  methods  of  attendant  care. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  results 
of  this  work  cannot  yet  be  assessed — its 
effect  on  the  layman's  attitude  toward 
mental  illness.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
state  institutions  cannot  do  more  for  the 
mentally  ill,  given  modern  scientific 
knowledge,  is  that  the  public  has  never 
faced  the  problem  squarely.  Until  the 
average  taxpayer — the  businessman,  the 
housewife,  the  teacher,  the  factory  worker 
—realizes  that  public  funds  must  provide 
modern  buildings,  doctors,  equipment,  and 
trained  and  adequately  paid  attendants 
for  these  hospitals,  the  mentally  ill  will 
continue  to  be  thrust  out  of  sight,  neg- 
lected, and  forgotten.  The  members  of 
the  women's  units,  going  back  to  their 
communities  scattered  over  the  country, 
will  sow  and  cultivate  the  seed  of  un- 
derstanding and  purpose. 
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Unemployment 

The  postwar  world  is  here  and 
now — no  longer  a  gleam  on  the  horizon, 
but  the  urgent  stuff, of  everyday  reality. 
In  the  midst  of  thanksgiving  for  victory 
and  peace,  the  United  Nations  turn  to 
vast  new  tasks.  In  less  fortunate  lands 
than  ours,  there  are  lost  people  to  be 
sought,  rubble  to  be  cleared  away,  the 
daily  ration  somehow  raised  to  subsistence 
levels,  scorched  earth  restored,  torn  roads 
re-made,  broken  roofs  mended — a  long 
and  often  heartbreaking  catalogue  of 
things  to  be  done,  and  quickly. 

Here  in  our  unscathed  cities  and  coun- 
tryside, we  confront  another  sort  of  men- 
ace to  family  and  community  life — the 
swift  spread  of  "reconversion  unemploy- 
ment." At  this  writing,  there  are  no 
official  unemployment  statistics.  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  estimated 
2,000,000  war  workers  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  first  ten  days  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. News  items  from  many  war  in- 
dustry centers  indicate  the  speed  of  the 
cutback — for  example,  100,000  workers 
were  dropped  by  aircraft  and  airplane 
parts  plants  near  New  York  City ;  Glenn 
L.  Martin  (Baltimore)  laid  off  15,000; 
the  North  American  Inglewood  (Cali- 
fornia) plant  dismissed  3,500;  the  North 
American  Aviation  bomber  plant  at  Kan- 
sas City  dropped  5,100;  over  5,000  Ben- 
dix  Aviation  workers  (Philadelphia) 
found  themselves  jobless  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  two-day  victory  holiday. 
In  the  week  ending  August  25,  there  were 
596,548  initial  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation,  50  percent  more  than  in 
any  week  since  the  program  began.  The 
War  Manpower  Commission  considers 
that  eight  regions,  including  the  Detroit- 
Flint  and  Los  Angeles  areas  will  be  "dis- 
tressed" by  October  15,  meaning  that  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  workers  will  be  idle. 

All  signs  point  to  a  period  of  severe 
unemployment  with  the  roll  of  the  jobless 
reaching  6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
perhaps  8.000,000  by  spring.  At  every 
government  level,  we  have  been  slow  and 
unrealistic  in  our  planning  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  change-over  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  footing.  Measures  which  belatedly 
are  being  discussed  to  help  take  up  the 
slack  include:  Increasing  unemployment 
compensation  payments,  in  amount  and 
duration,  and  extending  the  coverage  to 
include  government  workers  and  other 
exempt  occupations  (see  "Ten  Years  of 
Social  Security"  by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
September  Survey  Graphic)  ;  transporta- 
tion for  workers  stranded  in  cutback  areas 


to  places  where  jobs  are  available ;  prompt 
inauguration  of  maintenance  programs 
postponed  "for  the  duration,"  and  of  pub- 
lic works. 

Last  Campaign 

"Let's  Finish  the  Job,"  slogan  of 
the  National  War  Fund's  current  appeal, 
indicates  that  the  end  is  in  sight  for 
American  war  service  and  war  relief  agen- 
cies. One  hundred  and  fifteen  million 
dollars,  estimated  before  V-J  Day  as  a 
year's  budget,  can,  according  to  Fund 
spokesmen,  carry  the  work  of  these  agen- 
cies through  to  January  1,  1947.  By  that 
time,  the  Fund  expects  to  have  liquidated 
its  administrative  set-up. 

Approximately  $70,000,000  is  allocated 
for  the  four  service  agencies — United 
Service  Organizations,  United  Seamen's 
Service,  War  Prisoners  Aid,  and  Amer- 
ican Field  Service.  The  major  part  of  this 
is  earmarked  for  USO.  Club  facilities  of 
USO  in  continental  United  States  will 
probably  soon  be  cut  25  percent,  as  the 
army  and  navy  cut  down  the  size  of  train- 
ing installations;  but  requests  by  the  mili- 
tary for  USO's  entertainment  and  recrea- 
tion services,  especially  in  the  European 
theater,  are  high. 

Just  under  $38,500,000  is  sought  by 
the  War  Fun3  for  American  war  relief 
agencies  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  After 
V-J  Day,  three  war  relief  agencies  - 
British,  Russian,  and  Danish  —  withdrew 
from  the  Fund.  The  remaining  fifteen 
include  American  relief  societies  operat- 
ing in  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Holland. 
Italy,  Norway,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Greece,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Yugoslavia ; 
and  in  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  and 
China.  Refugee  Relief  Trustees  and  the 
U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Euro- 
pean Children  complete  the  list.  (For  a 
story  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  Europe, 
see  Survey  Midmonthly,  August,  1945.) 
Workers  in  the  foreign  field  say  that  even 
with  all  the  relief  agencies  and  UNRRA 
can  do,  it  will  be  a  long  cold  winter  for 
millions  of  war-exhausted  people. 

Americans  Rehoused 

August  1,  1945,  is  a  housing  date 
to  remember.  On  that  day  Senators 
Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Allen  J.  Ellender 
presented  their  omnibus  housing  bill  to 
the  Senate.  On  the  same  day,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
development, Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
chairman,  which  has  been  studying  this 
subject  for  over  a  year,  made  its  report 


to    the    Senate's    special    Committee    on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning. 

Unlike  past  housing  legislation — all  of 
it  "emergency"— the  Wagner-Ellender 
bill  aims  to  set  forth  a  unified,  compre- 
hensive postwar  program  which  will  fit 
into  our  national  economy  as  a  whole. 
Thus  it  includes  machinery  for  the  entire 
housing  job,  by  both  public  and  private 
enterprise. 

The  bill  envisages  more  than  one  mil- 
lion new  homes  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years — the  program  to  be  administered 
in  a  single  housing  agency,  similar  to  the 
wartime  consolidated  National  Housing 
Agency.  It  supplies  a  formula  for  loans, 
contributions,  and  other  aids  to  localities 
and  private  investors  in  their  efforts  to 
wipe  out  America's  urban  and  rural  slums 
and  to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  the 
people.  It  makes  provision  for  extensive 
technical  and  economic  research  to  facili- 
tate the  building  of  better  housing  at 
lower  cost,  suited  to  local  needs. 

Specifically,  500,000  new  urban  public 
housing  units  ("strictly  non-competitive," 
with  rents  at  least  20  percent  below  the 
levels  of  private  enterprise)  would  be 
built  with  the  aid  of  annual  federal  con- 
tributions mounting  from  $22  million  in 
the  first  year  to  ?88  million  at  the  end 
of  a  four-year  program.  For  farms  and 
rural  areas  two  plans  are  offered:  low  in- 
terest loans  to  families  not  requiring  sub- 
sidy; for  those  having  less  income,  loans 
and  contributions,  with  a  provision  for 
possible  eventual  home  ownership. 

A  scheme  of  urban  redevelopment  - 
significant,  but  frankly  experimental  - 
would  make  financial  aid  available  to 
cities  to  write  down  excessive  land  costs 
and  so  make  possible  public  and  private 
redevelopment  of  slum  areas.  Another 
novel  feature  of  the  bill  is  a  "yield  insur- 
nnce"  plan  to  encourage  private  capital — 
notably  banks  and  insurance  companies — 
to  build  rental  housing  for  families  of 
moderate  income.  The  plan  would  guar- 
antee a  modest  return  on  investment. 

The  bill's  sponsors  clearly  feel  that 
families  of  veterans,  especially  those  of 
low  income,  merit  special  consideration. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  section 
relating  to  the  sale  of  existing  permanent 
war  housing  to  local  agencies. 

The  Taft  committee  report — "a  monu- 
mental document,"  to  quote  Senator 
Wagner — is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  Wagner-Ellender  proposal.  The  one 
notable  difference  is  in  the  field  of  rural 
housing,  where,  the  committee  states,  it  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  make  concrete  sug- 
gestions. With  respect  to  public  housing 
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and  the  whole  new  subject  of  urban  re- 
development with  federal  and  local  aid, 
the  report  and  the  bill  are  in  complete 
agreement — a  good  augury  indeed  for  the 
passage  of  adequate  housing  legislation. 

Realistic  Reconversion 

For  over  a  year  and  as  part  of  a 
joint  legislative  study  of  interstate  co- 
operation, New  York  State  has  had  a  spe- 
cial committee  studying  ways  and  means 
of  better  integrating  its  public  welfare 
services.  The  report  now  released  by 
chairman  Harold  C.  Ostertag,  gives  a 
workmanlike  analysis  of  organizational 
weakness  in  the  present  setup  with  specific 
recommendations  to  remedy  them. 

Many  of  the  problems  are  elemental. 
Public  welfare  in  New  York  includes 
eleven  different  types  of  programs:  home 
relief,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  depen- 
dent children,  assistance  to  the  blind,  fos- 
ter care  of  children,  veterans  assistance, 
public  home  care,  other  institutional  care, 
medical  assistance,  hospital  assistance, 
burials.  Some  of  the  agencies  administer- 
ing these  services  have  been  operating 
them  for  almost  three  centuries.  Others 
are  of  recent  origin.  One  typical  county 
has  twenty-two  separate  agencies,  operat- 
ing under  twenty-one  governmental  units, 
to  administer  the  eleven  welfare  programs 
with  varying  local,  state,  and  federal 
financial  participation.  "The  result  is  to 
compound  confusion,  especially  for  the 
applicants  for  relief,"  says  the  report. 

"Limitless  complications"  also  accrue 
from  the  175-year-old  settlement  system 
governing  reimbursement  between  locali- 
ties and  the  state  for  non-residents  or  the 
"transient"  needy.  But  the  study  shows 
that  the  amount  collected  from  other 
counties  and  the  amount  paid  out  locally 
was  about  the  same,  usually  with  not 
more  than  a. 5  percent  differential.  In 
other  words,  "the  charge  back  system  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  work  and  expense 
with  no  corresponding  financial  benefits." 
Recommendations  follow  two  main 
lines.  The  first  is  towards  a  pattern  of 
local  welfare  administration  based  on  a 
county  plan  covering  all  public  welfare 
agencies  within  the  community.  Numer- 
ous optional  variations  are  proposed,  rang- 
ing from  a  completely  consolidated  county 
unit  (present  now  in  only  four  counties) 
to  town  authorization  of  relief  based  on 
investigation  by  the  county  staff;  to  con- 
tractual relationship  between  cities  and 
the  counties  of  which  they  are  a  part.  But 
each  county  would  be  required  to  submit 
its  plan  to  the  state  department  of  public 
welfare  for  approval  before  July  1,  1946. 
The  second  series  of  recommendations 
would  abolish  "local"  residence  require- 
ments and  make  eligible  to  local  assistance 
any  person  (with  minor  exceptions)  who 


had  lived  in  the  state  for  one  year. 

The  first  objective  of  this  plan,  says 
the  report,  is  "to  simplify  the  welfare 
structure  as  it  affects  the  applicant  for  and 
recipient  of  aid."  Certainly  that  in  itself 
should  be  a  potent  argument  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

Nursing  Needs 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
nursing  needs  and  resources  of  the  nation 
is  the  aim  of  the  survey  soon  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  national  nursing  plan- 
ning committee  of  the  National  Nursing 
Council  for  War  Service.  Under  the 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Pearl  Mclnes, 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, the  committee  will  gather  complete 
data  for  an  analysis  of  public  nursing 
needs  and  also  of  the  needs  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  five-year  study  will  cover  all 
phases  of  nursing  education,  state  laws 
and  standards,  nurse  registration  bureaus, 
financial  aid  for  student  nurses.  It  will 
consider  new  studies  and  techniques  re- 
quired of  nurses  by  increased  medical 
knowledge ;  and  it  will  take  account  of 
demands  for  nurses  under  broadened  pub- 
lic health  programs  and  services. 

Hospital  insurance  has  shown  millions 
of  Americans  the  advantages  of  group 
provision  for  one  phase  of  medical  care. 
Experience  in  the  armed  forces  has  re- 
vealed to  many  young  Americans  for  the 
first  time  something  of  the  vastness  of 
medical  resources  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to 
cure,  sickness.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  a  nationwide  program  insuring 
all  the  people  a  substantial  measure  of 
modern  health  protection  and  medical 
care.  Whatever  program  is  developed  will 
call  for  competent,  well-trained  nurses. 
The  survey  now  being  undertaken  is  a 
logical  step  in  providing  them. 

Back  to  School 

One  of  the  nation's  high  priority 
community  problems  is  that  of  teen- 
agers who  left  school  for  wartime  jobs 
at  wartime  wages. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau,  recently  stated 
that  "For  four  years  war  pressures  have 
pushed  school  enrollment  down  and  child 
labor  up."  Between  1940  and  the  spring 
of  1945,  the  employment  of  young  peo- 
ple from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of 
age  increased  from  fewer  than  one  mil- 
lion to  more  than  three  million.  In  1940, 
high  school  enrollment  reached  its  peak  of 
7,200,000.  In  each  of  the  next  two 
school  years  it  decreased  by  300,000,  and 
in  the  following  year  by  600,000.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  declines  is  due 
to  the  smaller  number  of  young  people  in 
the  current  school  generation,  due  to 


lower  birthrates.  Most  of  the  drop  in 
enrollment  occurred  because  of  the  num- 
bers who  left  school  for  wage  earning. 

Educators  fear  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  these  young  people  will  not  re- 
turn to  school.  Even  in  the  emergency, 
they  point  out,  young  workers  who  lacked 
education  and  training  were  limited  to 
routine  dead-end  jobs,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  in  both  wages  and  opportunity. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  social  workers, 
psychologists,  and  parents  fear  that  a 
number  of  those  who  do  return  to  the 
classroom,  after  their  experience  as  job 
holders  and  wage  earners  will  be  bored 
and  unsatisfied. 

There  is  a  nationwide  "back  to  school" 
drive,  in  which  many  agencies,  public  and 
private,  are  cooperating.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  out-of-school  youth  today  c,alls 
for  imagination,  insight,  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  community  leaders  in  many 
fields,  particularly  in  education  and 
recreation.  To  cut  down  the  employment 
of  school-age  youth,  to  persuade  them  to 
"go  back  to  school"  will  not  necessarily 
mean  the  wholesome  readjustment  of  this 
important  group. 

• 

"Human  Demobilization" 

An  eloquent  plea  for  just  dis- 
charge of  the  nation's  debt  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  and  a  rounded 
series  of  recommendations  to  this  end,  re- 
cently were  offered  the  new  director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  by  that  tireless  Elder 
Statesman,  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

Mr.  Baruch 's  letter,  which  should  be 
read  and  pondered  by  every  American, 
urges  the  immediate  appointment  of  "a 
vigorous,  imaginative  'Work  Director'  " 
whose  responsibility  would  be  the  "hu- 
man demobilization"  of  the  war  machine. 
He  would : 

Harmonize  and  integrate  the  discharge 
procedures  of  army  and  navy  with  the 
whole  change-over  to  peace;  see  that 
faults  in  these  procedures  are  promptly 
corrected ;  "see  to  it  that  in  each  com- 
munity there  is  only  one  place  where 
veterans  need  go— in  dignity,  not  charity 
— to  learn  all  their  rights  and  how  to 
get  them" ;  develop  a  detailed  employment 
and  training  program;  see  that  veterans 
receive  adequate  help  in  starting  busi- 
nesses ;  step  up  and  coordinate  the  arti- 
ficial limb  program;  "develop  an  effective 
program  for  informing  veterans  of  what 
they  need  to  know." 

Mr.  Baruch's  letter  includes  equally 
cogent  suggestions  for  reorganizing  the 
medical  care  of  veterans,  for  overhaul- 
ing the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  and  for  the 
protection  of  veterans  "against  supersales- 
manship  designed  to  sell  them  everything 
and  anything. 
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UNLESS  THEIR  JOB  WORRIES  ARE 
relieved,  thousands  of  medically  dis- 
charged servicemen  and  women  may  be- 
come confirmed  invalids,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam C.  Menninger,  chief  of  the  War 
Department's  psychiatric  division,  told 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  during 
the  recent  hearing  on  the  Murray  full 
employment  bill. 

Colonel  Menninger  revealed  that  300,- 
000  men  had  been  discharged  from  the 
army  for  neuropsychiatric  reasons,  "con- 
stituting the  amazing  total  of  43  percent 
of  all  discharges  for  medical  reasons." 
Furthermore,  he  said,  another  130,000 
men  had  been  discharged  on  an  adminis- 
trative basis  because  of  inadaptability  or 
ineptness — frequently  another  way  of  in- 
dicating personality  disturbances. 

The  Colonel  did  not  mention  the 
borderline  cases — men  who  managed  to 
stay  in  the  service — or  those  rejected  at 
the  induction  centers.  His  concern  is  with 
the  men  and  women  discharged  after  in- 
duction and  these,  he  declared,  must  have 
some  assurance  of  employment  if  they  are 
to  get  "well"  or  stay  well. 

Speaking  for  himself  and  not  the  War 
Department,  Colonel  Menninger  related 
this  high  rate  of  psychiatric  difficulties  to 
the  depression  of  the  Thirties.  Unem- 
ployment, he  told  the  committee,  leaves 
its  stamp  on  two  generations,  affecting 
the  mental  health  of  the  child  as  well  as 
of  the  unemployed  parent.  Unemployment 
or  even  the  threat  of  unemployment,  he 
declared,  is  of  particular  significance  to 
veterans  of  this  war  who  are  "children 
of  the  last  depression  and  haven't  for- 
gotten it." 

To  clinch  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  bill  Colonel  Menninger  threw  in  the 
atomic  bomb:  "If  we  can  spend  two  bil- 
lion dollars  developing  one  instrument  of 
destruction,"  he  asked,  "what  is  the 
mental  health  of  the  country  worth?" 

444 

THE  SOUTHERN  TENANT  FARM- 
ers'  Union  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
raise  the  income  and  thus  the  standard 
of  living  for  farm  laborers  to  one  fourth 
of  that  set  by  the  experts  as  a  health- 
and-decency  standard  for  an  "average 
American  family."  H.  L.  Mitchell,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  has  announced  that  the 
goal  is  a  minimum  annual  income  of 
$625  for  every  farm  laborer  in  the  cotton- 
producing  South. 

4-        *        * 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  OPERATING 
on  funds  provided  under  the  Lanham  act 
are  closing  down  all  over  the  country 
and  will  continue  to  fold  unless  Congress 


or  the  communities  do  something  to  stop 
them. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  has  been 
issuing  warnings  for  some  time  that  fed- 
eral aid  for  such  projects  would  stop 
with  the  end  of  the  war.  The  formal  an- 
nouncement, however,  caught  the  ma- 
jority of  communities  off  base.  Few,  if 
any,  had  taken  steps  either  to  close  up 
the  centers  in  an  orderly  fashion  or  to 
continue  them  with  local  resources. 


THE     FIRST     WEEK     IN     OCTOBER 

has  been  designated  "Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week"  under  Senate 
Resolution  58.  At  this  writing,  President 
Truman  is  expected  soon  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect. 

The  tendency  to  release  handicapped 
workers  first  is  growing,  and  Washington 
wants  to  do  something  about  it.  Indus- 
try was  "sold"  on  employing  the  handi- 
capped during  the  manpower  shortage 
but  is  becoming  increasingly  forgetful  of 
the  really  top  job  these  workers  have  done 
(see  page  226).  Without  being  overly 
optimistic,  Washington  hopes  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  to  salvage  some  of  the  em- 
ployment gains  made  by  the  handicapped. 

444 

THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
tion  Administration  is  concerned  over 
the  failure  of  seamen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  for  re-training  and  re- 
habilitation offered  them.  Under  the  vo- 
cational education  act  the  federal  govern- 
ment carries  the  entire  expense  of  the  pro- 
gram but  the  seamen  are  not  coming  in. 

4-4-4 
THE      CADET      NURSES      PROGRAM 

will  continue.  The  act  provides  that  any 
cadet  enrolling  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  war  is  entitled  to  complete  her 
training;  and  the  war,  of  course,  is  not 
yet  over  despite  V-E  and  V-J  days. 

The  need  for  nurses  and  the  nurse 
shortage  persist,  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  is  hoping  that  the  cadets 
will  not  lose  interest  in  the  profession. 

444 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  HAS  GIVEN 
veterans  his  personal  guarantee  that  their 
reemployment  rights  under  the  Gl  Rill 
will  be  assured,  although  a  joker  in  the 
bill,  as  passed,  threatens  to  render  such 
right  valueless 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  anyone 
read  the  bill  carefully  enough  to  grasp 
rhr  fact  that  reemployment  rights  lapsec' 


with  the  official  end  of  the  war,  whether 
the  veteran  remained  in  the  service  or 
not. 

The  President  has  said  that  legislation 
to  correct  the  mistake  (it  could  have  been 
nothing  else)  will  be  taken  up  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  return  of  Congress 
to  Washington.  That  is,  of  course,  if 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  it  looks  a-; 
though  it  may  be. 

Congress  will,  no  doubt,  back  up  the 
President's  promise  but  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  bill  safeguarding  the  veteran's  re- 
employment  right  may  open  the  fight  on 
seniority.  If  it  does,  a  lively  scrap  is 
indicated.  Congress  has  been  trying  to 
dodge  that  one,  but  apparently  it  will 
have  to  be  faced  this  time. 

444 
OWI    REPORTS   THAT  CASUALTIES 

on  the  home  front,  among  industrial 
workers  alone,  last  year  were  over  15,900 
killed  on  the  job  and  2,230,000  injured. 
Many  of  these  accidents,  according  to  the 
report,  were  preventable. 

444 

SENATOR  GEORGE  OF  GEORGIA, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Committee,  has  promised 
that  immediately  upon  the  return  of 
Congress  his  committee  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  to  liberalize  and  broaden 
unemployment  insurance  during  the  re- 
conversion period. 

•4*4 

WAR        CONTRACTORS        ARB        NO 

longer  permitted  to  employ  sixteen  and 
seventeen-year-olds.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Schwellenbach  revoked  as  of  September  4 
the  emergency  order  of  Secretary  Perkins 
which  dropped  the  age  limit  on  govern- 
ment contracts  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
act  from  eighteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Secretary  Perkins  had  revoked  the  or- 
der as  of  next  month,  but  because  of  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  war  the  new  Sec- 
retary advanced  the  date.  "Congress  hav- 
ing decreed  there  is  no  proper  place  for 
child  labor  in  American  industry,  with 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  whole- 
heartedly agrees,  it  clearly  is  the  time 
now  to  restore  those  restrictions  and  ful- 
fill the  intent  of  Congress,"  said  Mr. 
Srhwellenbach. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  partici- 
pating in  a  nationwide  campaign  to  get 
the  boys  and  girls  back  in  school.  There 
must  be  no  lost  generation  as  a  result  or 
Hi<*  war,  Washington  holds. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Industry 


Next  month,  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  will  meet  in  a  con- 
ference summoned  by  President  Truman 
to  work  out  a  new  agreement,  succeeding 
the  no-strike,  no-lockout  pledge  auto- 
matically terminated  by  victory  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Meanwhile,  an  interim  policy  has 
been  announced  jointly  by  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
George  W.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  covering  the  period  (esti- 
mated at  three  months)  until  the  WLB 
goes  out  of  existence.  The  interim  policy 
stresses  direct  negotiation,  and  settlement 
of  disputes  by  normal  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures.  WLB  will  accept  jurisdic- 
tion only  if  both  parties  agree  in  advance 
to  abide  by  its  decision.  The  only  excep- 
tions, made  at  Mr.  Schwellenbach's  in- 
sistence, will  be  disputes  which,  might  in- 
terfere with  the  production  of  military 
supplies,  or  with  the  orderly  transition 
from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  first  step  under  the  new  program 
will  be  for  the  WLB  to  return  to  the  re- 
gional boards  the  3,000  cases  now  in  its 
hands.  The  boards  will  turn  these  un- 
settled disputes  back  to  the  parties,  urging 
a  direct  settlement  under  the  new  wage 
policy,  easing  WLB  controls,  announced 
by  President  Truman.  In  new  disputes, 
the  regional  boards  and  the  conciliation 
service  will  make  every  effort  to  further 
collective  bargaining,  and  to  hold  govern- 
ment interference  in  industrial  disputes 
to  a  minimum. 

Labor's  Postwar  Programs 

The  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  August,  put  forward  as 
"must"  legislation  the  proposals  to  liber- 
alize unemployment  compensation  and  to 
raise  minimum  wage  standards,  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender  housing  bill,  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  and  the  "full  em- 
ployment" bill.  The  council  accused 
Congress  of  being  "remiss  in  its  duty"  in 
recessing  without  taking  action  on  these 
measures. 

Resolutions  embodying  the  immediate 
postwar  program  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  were  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  officers  and 
vice-presidents  in  Washington  on  August 
16.  The  CIO  officers  called  for  an  Execu- 
tive Order  by  the  President  directing  an 
immediate  revision  of  national  wage  policy 
to  provide  for  substantial  increase  in  basic 


wage  rates.  "All  wage  cuts  of  any  de- 
scription or  through  whatever  guise  must 
be  combated  and  prevented.  The  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  immediately  raised 
to  65  cents  an  hour."  The  resolutions  al- 
so demand  effective  price  control  to  pre- 
vent inflation;  and  the  early  enactment 
by  congress  of  legislation  to  increase  un- 
employment compensation  coverage  and 
benefits;  a  permanent  FEPC;  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill;  the  Murray- 
Patnian  full  employment  bill;  increased 
benefits  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights; 
drastic  revision  of  tax  legislation  "to  ease 
the  burden  on  low  income  earners  and  to 
give  relief  to  small  business." 

Guaranteed  Wage  Study 

"An  objective  appraisal  of  the 
whole  problem"  of  guaranteed  wages  was 
promised  by  Eric  Johnston  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  announcing  the 
plans  for  the  study  to  be  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  War  Mobilization 
Advisory  Board.  The  project  grew  out 
of  the  guaranteed  wage  demand  made  by 
the  United  Steel  Workers  (CIO)  in  the 
dispute  before  the  War  Labor  Board  last 
winter.  The  WLB  refused  to  order  the 
steel  companies  to  launch  guaranteed  wage 
plans,  but  suggested  to  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  government  undertake  a 
study  of  the  question.  At  President 
Roosevelt's  request,  in  March,  the  War 
Mobilization  Advisory  Board  named  a 
subcommittee  to  make  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Johnston  stated  in  August  that 
the  subcommittee  has  appointed  Arthur 
S.  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Mediation  Board,  and  Murray  W. 
Latimer,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  to  direct  the  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Latimer  will  direct  a  research 
staff,  which  will  analyze  all  available 
data.  Mr.  Meyer  will  call  meetings  of 
labor  and  management  groups  to  deter- 
mine their  views,  and  the  problems  and 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  guaranteed  wage 
for  industry. 

Reconversion  Committee 

The  organization  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Human  Aspects  of  Reconversion 
was  announced  in  late  August  by  Prof. 
Clarence  King  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  in  a  letter  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  social  work  profession  and  re- 
ligious leaders  throughout  the  country. 
The  announcement  states  that  social 
workers  cannot  view  the  rising  millions 
of  unemployed  workers  as  "lifeless  statis- 
tics" and  calls  upon  social  workers  to  co- 
operate with  labor,  the  professions,  re- 


ligious groups,  and  others  to  solve  "this 
number  one  problem  in  the  fight  for  an 
enduring  peace."  The  purposes  of  the 
committee  are  to  gather  material  on  cur- 
rent reconversion  problems,  and  to  ar- 
range meetings  with  key  governmental 
persons  to  stimulate  action  on  such  pend- 
ing legislation  as  the  Kilgore  unemploy- 
ment bill,  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill,  and  the  Pepper  bill  to  lift  minimum 
wages. 

Streamlining 

Before  the  labor-management  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  the  Secretary'  of  La- 
bor expects  to  submit  to  President  Tru- 
man his  recommendations  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
plan  will  be  based  on  a  survey  which  was 
completed  early  last  month.  According  to 
Louis  Stark,  writing  in  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  probably 
will  urge  that  certain  permanent  subordi- 
nate agencies  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  be  transferred  to  his  depart- 
ment— among  them  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  now  under  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  The  announced  pur- 
pose of  the  proposals  will  be  to  stream- 
line the  Labor  Department  on  a  func- 
tional basis. 

Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 

The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  approved  plans  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Colorado  coal  com- 
pany which,  under  the  ownership  of  a 
former  social  worker,  Josephine  Roche, 
set  new  levels  of  union-management  co- 
operation in  its  field.  Miss  Roche,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Com- 
pany, will  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  reorganized  concern.  In 
its  report,  filed  with  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Denver,  approving  the  trustees' 
plan  for  reorganization,  the  SEC  outlined 
the  relationship  between  the  coal  com- 
pany and  Lewmurken,  Inc.,  the  corpo- 
ration organized  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  the  investment  of  union 
funds.  Lewmurken  advanced  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  money  to  purchase  de- 
faulted notes  and  protected  it  from  loss 
of  equipment  and  property.  Lewmurken 
claims  totaling  some  $115,000  were  al- 
lowed by  the  court  and  paid.  In  addition 
Lewmurken  loaned  Rocky  Mountain 
$500,000  for  general  corporate  purposes, 
the  loan  secured  by  $875,000  of  the  com- 
pany's bonds.  The  ownership  of  these 
bonds  would  give  Lewmurken  about  23 
percent  of  the  common  stock  of  the  re- 
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organized    company.      This    holding,    the 
SEC  pointed  out,  might  put  working  con- 
trol of  the  reorganized  Rocky  Mountain 
.Fuel  Company  in  the  hands  of  the  union. 

ILO  Standards 

The  International  Labor  Office  re- 
cently published  the  text  of  a  draft  recom- 
mendation on  minimum  standards  of  so- 
cial policy  in  dependent  territories  which 
it  will  propose  for  adoption  by  the  con- 
ference opening  in  Paris  on  October  15. 
This  recommendation  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  one  passed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1944.  It  covers  such  aspects  of  social 
policy  as  machinery  for  fixing  minimum 
wages,  social  security,  hours  of  work,  la- 
bor inspection,  health  and  safety  in  em- 
ployment. 

The  question  of  social  policy  in  depen- 
dent territories  is  one  of  six  items  on 
the  Paris  agenda.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  ILO  constitution,  the  conference  is 
free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  the 
ILO  proposals  as  the  basis  for  its  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  If,  as  usually 
happens,  the  conference  does  accept  the 
ILO  suggestions  as  the  starting  point  for 
discussion,  they  will  be  referred  first  to  a 
committee,  and  the  committee's  report 
then  considered  in  plenary  session.  A 
two  thirds  majority  of  the  delegates  pres- 
ent is  required  for  adoption  of  committee 
proposals. 

Labor  Magazine 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  labor  press 
venture  appeared  last  month,  with  the 
publication  of  Labor  and  Nation,  "an 
over-all  national  labor  magazine"  which 
is  not  the  official  organ  of  any  union  or 
group  of  unions.  It  is  put  out  as  a 
monthly,  with  study  supplements,  by  the 
Inter-Union  Institute  for  Labor  and 
Democracy  (IUI),  "a  cooperative  as- 
sociation of  research,  publicity,  editorial, 
educational,  legal,  health  and  similar  staff 
members  of  a  number  of  CIO,  AFL, 
and  bona  fide  independent  unions."  The 
editor  is  J.  B.  S.  Hardman,  director  of 
education,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  editor  of  The  Advance,  the  union 
organ  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers.  The  first  issue  includes  both 
news  and  editorial  comment  and,  as  a 
supplement,  an  IUI  study  report,  "Royal- 
ties, Taxes  and  Assessments,  Industry- 
Paid  and  Union-Administered  for  Labor 
Welfare  Benefits."  The  IUI  offices  are  at 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 

In  Print 

A  bulletin  defining  the  health  and 
recreation  problems  created  by  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  railway  and  agricul- 
tural workers  into  this  country,  and  urg- 
ing community  services  to  deal  with  them, 
is  published  by  the  American  Federation 


of  International  Institutes,   11   West  42 
Street,  New  York  18. 

"When  War  Ends,"  by  R.  J.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers — 
CIO,  outlines  that  union's  proposals  for 
postwar  employment  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustries. Published  by  the  Pamphlet 
Press,  a  division  of  Reynal  &  Hitchcock, 
it  may  be  ordered  (in  quantities)  from 
the  education  department  of  the  union, 
1324  Maccabees  Building,  Detroit,  2. 


Race  Relations 

An  emergency  program  to  detect 
racial  friction,  prevent  and  suppress  race 
riots,  is  outlined  in  "Race  Riots  Aren't 
Necessary,"  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
107,  prepared  by  Alfred  McClury  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Council  on 
Race  Relations. 

Thirty-five  national  organizations  with 
wide  experience  in  the  problem  have  con- 
tributed ideas  and  suggestions.  The  re- 
port advises  that  racial  friction  can  best 
be  dissolved  by  a  steady  attack  on  the 
segregation  of  minorities  in  overcrowded 
and  substandard  slum  areas  where  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  good  inter-group  re- 
lations to  develop  out  of  harmonious  liv- 
ing; and  by  providing  full  employment 
and  a  strong  FEPC  to  safeguard  minority 
rights. 

In  a  race  relations  crisis,  the  pamphlet 
recommends  an  emergency  committee  of 
civic  leaders  and  workers  in  touch  with 
minority  groups.  After  the  emergency 
has  passed,  two  long  range  organizations 
are  suggested — one  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  coordinate  fact-finding  and  plan- 
ning; the  other  a  civic  interracial  com- 
mittee to  stimulate  citizen  pressure  be- 
hind the  government  body,  both  work- 
ing to  eliminate  the  causes  of  tension. 

Finally,  the  report  suggests  that  each 
American  check  the  genuineness  of  his 
own  racial  understanding  by  cultivating 
at  least  one  friend  in  each  of  several  racial 
groups. 

On  the  Credit  Side 

Gains  may  be  chalked  up  for 
training  facilities  and  job  opportunities 
for  Negro  nurses,  growing  out  of  the  war 
emergency  demand  and  the  efforts  made 
by  professional  organizations  to  integrate 
the  Negro  nurse  into  the  total  war  effort, 
according  to  an  article  by  Estelle  Massey 
Riddle,  R.N.,  and  Josephine  Nelson  in 
the  August  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 
The  8,000  registered  Negro  nurses  con- 
stitute only  2.9  percent  of  all  nurses,  but 
the  enrollment  of  Negro  student  nurses 
has  jumped  135  percent  over  the  1939 
figure,  and  now  totals  2,600. 

To   implement   a   program   seeking   to 


create  new  opportunities  for  Negro  girls 
in  nursing  schools  and  hospitals  and  to 
raise  training  standards,  a  special  Negro 
unit  of  the  National  Nursing  Council  was 
set  up  in  1943.  The  next  year,  a  confer- 
ence of  presidents  and  administrative 
deans  of  Negro  colleges  was  held  at  Dil- 
lard  University,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  unit.  A  direct  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  by 
the  Oklahoma  legislature  for  Negro  nurse 
education.  The  unit  also  prepared  a  list 
of  the  schools  that  admitted  Negro  stu- 
dents, and  persuaded  eighteen  additional 
schools  to  accept  them. 

In  the  public  health  field,  where  the 
need  for  Negro  nurses  is  great,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  is  trying  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  promotion  through  its 
committee  on  Negro  nursing. 

Several  Negro  colleges,  in  areas  where 
the  need  is  greatest,  are  planning  to  de- 
velop nursing  schools  on  a  collegiate 
level.  Dillard  University  has  graduated 
its  first  class  receiving  a  nursing  degree, 
while  Tuskegee  Institute  plans  a  course. 
A  five-year  research  project  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  includes  the  St.  Phillip 
Nursing  School  for  Negroes. 

During  the  war,  many  hospitals  have 
employed  Negro  nurses  for  the  first  time. 
In  Detroit,  formerly  only  four  institu- 
tions under  the  department  of  hospitals 
employed  Negroes.  Now  all  do.  Twenty- 
six  hospitals  in  New  York  accepted 
Negro  nurses  for  the  first  time.  The 
Army  Nurse  Corps  has  included  440 
Negroes,  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  four. 

Committee  of  100 

Complete  equality,  before  the  law, 
in  security  of  person,  and  in  human 
dignity,  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
Negro,  writes  Roy  Wilkins,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  in 
a  reprint  of  "The  American  Negro 
Wants  Full  Equality."  This  pamphlet 
is  issued  by  the  "Committee  of  100," 
which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Neilson,  former  president  of 
Smith  College,  is  seeking  funds  for  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Inc.,  "to  make  an  America 
of  justice  and  equality  for  our  Negro  fel- 
low citizens." 

Answering  those  who  accuse  Negro 
leaders  of  using  the  war  to  create  racial 
friction,  Mr.  Wilkins  points  out  that  as 
early  as  1909,  the  NAACP  called  for 
social  and  political  equality,  a  goal  which 
has  always  been  "the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  Negro  life."  Education  of  the 
American  people  to  a  condemnation  of 
lynching,  the  winning  of  twenty  favor- 
able decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  sustaining  the  equality 
of  the  Negro  before  the  courts,  the  de- 
cision in  the  Gaines  case  defining  the 
right  of  the  Negro  to  advanced  public 
education  equal  to  that  provided  for 
white  students,  are  detailed  as  typical  of 
the  achievements  of  the  NAACP  in  the 
intervening  years. 

College  of  Surgeons 

Dr.  George  D.  Thorne,  Negro 
physician  of  New  York  City,  who,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons for  membership  last  May,  was  in- 
formed by  the  executive  secretary  that 
membership  was  not  being  conferred  on 
Negroes  at  that  time,  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  application  blank,  as  have  two 
other  New  York  Negro  doctors. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebuff  last  spring, 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
publicly  criticized  the  ACS.  In  a  re- 
cent statement  Dr.  Bowman  C.  Crowell, 
assistant  director  of  the  ACS,  said: 
"There  has  been  no  reversal  of  policy  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  admitted  a  very  few 
Negroes  in  the  past  years,  but  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  discrimination  as 
to  color  and  the  same  qualifications  must 
be  presented  in  the  case  of  all  applicants 
tor  fellowships." 

New  Housing 

An  expansion  in  housing  facilities 
for  Negroes  is  reported  by  the  city  health 
department  in  Baltimore.  Today  there 
are  2,800  Negro  families  in  the  8,200 
new  permanent  housing  units  operated  by 
the  city  housing  authority.  A  few  years 
ago,  fewer  than  150  of  all  houses  in  the 
city  originally  had  been  built  for  Negroes. 

In  the  proposed  long  range  housing 
program  which  the  city  has  submitted 
to  Washington,  4,500  of  the  new  units 
contemplated  are  planned  for  Negro  oc- 
cupancy, 2,900  for  whites. 

A  new  housing  community  has  been 
created  for  Negroes  at  Cherry  Hill, 
where  600  dwellings  are  under  construc- 
tion by  the  housing  authority  and  684 
by  private  builders,  with  a  new  school, 
lighting,  water,  and  street  paving  pro- 
vided by  the  city. 

Mental  Health 

With  a  basic  estimate  of  two  mil- 
lion men  who  will  need  civilian  psy- 
chiatric services  for  treatment  of  neuro- 
psychiatric  conditions  rising  from  the  war 
or  brought  to  light  by  it,  members  of 
the  Hershey  Conference  on  Psychiatric 
Rehabilitation  have  recommended  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  postgraduate  courses 
for  general  practitioners  on  the  neuroses 


and  their  care.  This  and  other  recom- 
mendations formulated  by  the  committee 
have  been  issued  in  a  recent  summary 
"Medicine  and  the  Neuroses,"  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
This  committee,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  assembled  psy- 
chiatrists, internists,  and  medical  educa- 
tors for  a  conference  in  February  at 
Hershey,  Pa.  Members  of  the  committee 
on  recommendations,  speaking  for  the 
thirty  physicians  and  community  workers 
attending,  were  David  P.  Barr,  M.D. 
professor  of  medicine,  Cornell;  Walter 
L.  Palmer,  M.D.,  professor  of  medicine, 
University  of  Chicago;  Thomas  A.  C. 
Rennie,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry,  Cornell;  George  S.  Stevenson, 
M.D.,  medical  director  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene;  George  W. 
Thorne,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the 
Theory  of  Practice  and  Physic,  Harvard. 
The  majority  of  the  psychiatric  cases 
will  not,  and  should  not,  be  hospitalized 
bed  patients,  so  the  load  will  fall  more 
directly  on  medicine  at  large,  the  com- 
mittee believes;  and  the  need  for  profes- 
sional help  is  already  too  great  to  be  met 
with  the  resources  at  hand.  This  need 
will  increase  sharply  as  demobilization 
proceeds.  The  committee  also  holds  that 
the  teaching  of  comprehensive  medicine 
to  medical  undergraduates  and  house' 
officers  is  urgently  needed,  including  at- 
tention to  the  patient's  personal  problems, 
attitudes,  and  social  environments,  as  well 
as  to  his  organic  disorders. 

Part  Time  for  Alcoholics 

The  Washingtonian  Hospital  in 
Boston  has  introduced  a  part  time  hos- 
pitalization  plan  for  treatment  of  al- 
coholics, described  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thim- 
ann,  medical  director,  in  the  July 
Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  The  plan  is  in  con- 
trast to  long  term,  full  time  hospitaliza- 
tion  which,  the  report  points  out,  means 
for  the  patient  continued  financial  de- 
pendency and  an  artificial  environment — 
poor  preparation  for  unsupervised,  give- 
and-take  life. 

The  patient  works  full  time  in  his 
regular  place  of  employment,  and  spends 
his  free  time  in  the  protective  environ- 
ment of  the  hospital.  His  outside  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  emotional  strains  of 
family  life  are  reduced,  but  he  remains 
financial!},  independent  and  responsible, 
a  factor  Dr.  Thimann  believes  of  great 
importance  in  his  rehabilitation.  The 
patient  is  given  necessary  psychotherapy, 
pointed  toward  further  education  and 
professional  training,  and  he  is  encouraged 
to  develop  creative  hobbies.  The  medical 
therapy  used  is  the  "conditioned  reflex 
treatment,"  the  alcoholic  being  exposed 
to  the  sight,  smell,  and  taste  of  alcoholic 


beverages  and  simultaneously  to  the  action 
of  a  nauseant  drug.  The  reaction  is  apt 
to  fade  out  after  a  few  months  if  it  is 
not  reinforced  by  preventive  follow-up 
therapy,  but  the  treatment  is  reported  to 
result  in  total  abstinence  in  about  50  per- 
cent of  all  cases. 

The  part  time  protective  environment 
is  reduced  gradually,  the  patient  being 
encouraged  to  spend  more  and  more  free 
time  at  work  and  with  his  family.  Treat- 
ment may  be  continued  in  the  out-patient 
department,  without  charge,  as  long  as 
it  is  considered  necessary. 

In  Print 

"A  Psychiatric  Social  Worker 
Overseas,"  a  pamphlet  by  Irene  Tobias, 
published  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  might  be  used  as  a 
handbook  by  those  who  will  be  dealing 
with  the  neuropsychiatric  symptoms  of  re- 
turned servicemen.  Miss  Tobias  describes 
her  work  as  a  member  of  a  Red  Cross 
Unit  at  a  general  hospital  during  the 
Tunisian  campaign  and  later  in  a  neuro- 
psychiatric hospital  in  a  base  area  in 
North  Africa.  The  usefulness  of  her 
story  to  the  social  worker  and  the  layman 
lies  in  the  simplicity  with  which  per- 
sonality problems  and  traumatic  states 
were  approached.  She  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  letting  men  "talk  it  out" 
when  they  desire.  Her  general  point  of 
view  is  indicated  by  this  sentence:  "An- 
'other  factor  to  consider  was  that  the 
emotional  reactions  were  usually  situa- 
tional  in  nature,  imposed  on  a  basically 
sound  structure;  a  very  little  help  fre- 
quently produced  surprising  results." 
Price  50  cents  from  the  association,  122 
East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Women  Physicians 

That  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
women  psychiatrists  probably  will  be  in 
relatively  greater  demand  than  other 
women  physicians,  is  one  of  the  con- 
clusions reported  in  Bulletin  203,  No.  7 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  series 
on  opportunities  for  women  in  various 
occupational  fields.  Facts  and  statistics 
on  women  in  medical  services  have  been 
gathered  by  a  research  team  to  clarify 
the  prewar  situation,  wartime  changes, 
and  the  postwar  outlook. 

Five  percent  of  all  women  physicians, 
according  to  a  report  made  in  1941,  were 
qualified  specialists  as  compared  with  8 
percent  of  men  physicians.  The  largest 
numbers  were  in  the  fields  of  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  and  pathology,  a  tendency  ac- 
counted for  in  this  report  by  the  greater 
ease  with  which  women  can  obtain  proper 
training  in  these  specialities. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  engaged  in  psy- 
chiatry in  the  last  five  to  ten  years,  and 
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an  increasing  number  of  women  are  now 
studying  psychiatry.  Opportunities  for 
desirable  residencies  have  been  relatively 
great.  But  even  so,  the  bulletin  reports, 
the  supply  of  women  psychiatrists  has 
never  equaled  the  demand.  There  are 
many  unfilled  positions  in  institutions  in 
child  guidance  and  other  clinics.  "For 
as  long  ahead  as  one  can  see,  the  well- 
trained  women  psychiatrists  will  be 
needed  in  this  constantly  expanding  spe- 
ciality," the  report  concludes. 

Extramural  Care 

One  case  does  not  establish  a 
principle,  but  the  following  case  history 
from  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  California, 
is  interesting  proof  of  the  value  of  in- 
dividual care  offered  by  the  social  work 
department. 

"The  name  W.  T.  meant  something 
to  the  social  worker  when  she  saw  it  on 
the  list  of  patients  where  she  was  inter- 
viewing, because  just  a  few  months  pre- 
viously she  had  taken  an  initial  history 
on  this  patient.  She  remembered  the 
sixty-four-year-old  railroad  worker  who 
suffered  a  traumatic  injury.  On  inquiry 
the  attendant  said:  'He  just  sits  all 
day ;  he  seems  confused,  he  does  not  know 
where  his  bed  is,  and  he  shows  no  in- 
terest in  work.'  After  a  laborious  inter- 
view, using  pen  and  pencil  because  the 
patient  was  deaf,  it  was  obvious  that  his 
mind  was  clear  and  that  he  wanted  tq 
work,  but  that  he  had  been  lost  in  the 
group  because  of  his  inability  to  com- 
municate with  others. 

"Soon  after,  he  was  placed  in  family 
care  and  a  hearing  aid  was  secured  for 
him.  Two  weeks  later,  when  the  social 
worker  visited  the  patient,  the  caretaker 
said:  'We  have  never  had  a  better 


worker.  The  first  day  he  cleaned  the 
chicken  coops,  and  the  next  day  the  barn 
and  so  on.'  Four  weeks  later  Mr.  T. 
was  back  on  his  job  with  the  railroad 
company  and  he  is  well  mentally  and 
physically  today." 

Public  Health  Responsibility 

A  mental  hygiene  clinic  in  every 
public  health  department  on  both  a  stare 
and  county  level  offers  the  most  hope 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  mental 
illness,  according  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Mc- 
Clintick,  state  commissioner  of  health, 
Williamsburg,  W.  Va.  Writing  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  on 
"Mental  Hygiene  in  a  Public  Health 
Program — Its  Implications,"  he  empha- 
sizes the  logic  of  an  implemented  pro- 
gram including  prevention,  clinical  ser- 
vices for  child  guidance  and  for  pre- 
psychotic  adults  with  a  consultative  ser- 
vice, and  third,  education  and  community 
organization.  He  believes  that  the  various 
factors  that  play  so  great  a  part  in  mental 
illness — poverty,  parental  ignorance,  or- 
ganic ailments — make  mental  hygiene  a 
definite  responsibility  for  public  health 
departments,  and  one  no  longer  to  be 
ignored. 

Indiana 

The  June  issue  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Indiana  was  given  over  to  considera- 
tions of  mental  health,  reflecting  the 
growing  concern  with  the  subject  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  experience.  Dr.  Palmer  R. 
Gallup,  director,  Division  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, in  his  introductory  article  writes: 
"The  task  for  mental  hygiene  in  the  fu- 
ture is  enormous.  As  difficult  and  at  times 
as  impractical  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  no 
choice.  We  must  somehow  manage. 


Sanitarian 


Dr.  George  T.  Palmer,  associate  field 
director  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  has  recently  been  commis- 
sioned Senior  Sanitarian  (R)  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  unit  on  professional  educa- 
tion, and  will  also  serve, as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Surgeon  G*B*Hll*i  com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Training  of  Public 
Health  Personnel. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Palmer  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck 
in  the  survey  and  evaluation  of  local 
health  departments  over  the  country. 
He  has  been  personally  responsible  for 
the  forthcoming  and  last  two  editions  of 
"Health  Practice  Indices,"  chartings  of 
the  range  of  public  health  practices  in 
several  hundred  United  States  and 
(  .  n.i<li:m  communities. 

Before  joining  the  APHA  staff  in 
I'M.'},  he  had  served  for  nine  year-.  «itli 
the  New  York  City  department  of 
health,  for  seven  years  as  deputy  com- 
missioner. 


through  an  ever  increasing  amount  01 
teaching  and  treating  to  help  people  un- 
derstand and  to  utilize  psychodynamic 
laws.  .  .  ."  Topics  treated  included 
mental  hygiene  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, psychiatry  and  medical  education, 
the  churches  and  mental  health,  mental 
health  in  the  schools,  the  traveling  mental 
hygiene  clinic,  the  juvenile  court  and 
mental  hygiene,  and  the  Indiana  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. 


Education 


When  representatives  of  fifty 
United  Nations  meet  in  London  on  No- 
vember 1  to  establish  a  permanent  inter- 
national education  body,  they  will  have 
as  a  "working  paper"  the  draft  proposals 
adopted  by  twenty  nations  whose  spokes- 
men have  been  attending  meetings  of  the 
Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  England 
the  last  two  years.  The  text  of  this  draft 
was  given  out  by  the  State  Department  in 
this  country  last  month  in  the  hope  of 
widespread  discussion  before  the  London 
meeting  convenes.  Two  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  unprecedented  experiment  in 
educational  cooperation  which  will  be 
hammered  into  final  shape  in  London,  are 
set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  proposed 
charter : 

"To  develop  and  maintain  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  culture,  the  arts,  the  humanities  and 
the  sciences  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
as  a  basis  for  effective  international  or- 
ganization and  world  peace. 

"To  cooperate  in  extending  and  in  mak- 
ing available  to  all  peoples  for  the  service 
of  common  human  needs  the  world's  full 
body  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and  in 
assuming  its  contribution  to  the  economic 
stability,  political  security,  and  general 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  world." 

Education  Week 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  observ- 
ance of  American  Education  Week  will 
be  held  this  year  from  November  11  to 
November  17.  "Education  to  promote 
the  general  welfare"  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  1945  observance.  The  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  has 
prepared  program  suggestions  and  ma- 
terials for  what  has  come  to  be  a  nation- 
wide celebration  of  the  ideals  of  free  pub- 
lic education. 

Field  Period 

Keuka  College  in  Keuka  Park, 
N.  Y.,  reports  successful  educational  re- 
sults from  the  placement  of  students  in 
sub-professional  social  work  positions.  The 
college,  a  small  liberal  arts  institution  for 
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women,  includes  off-campus  "field  peri- 
ods" in  its  educational  plan.  Believing 
that  education  should  provide  every 
American  woman  with  knowledge  of 
community  life,  one  of  the  field  period  re- 
quirements is  volunteer  work  in  a  local 
agency,  or  a  carefully  planned  community 
survey.  The  project  is  usually  undertaken 
in  the  sophomore  year  in  the  student's 
home  town.  Each  student  has  a  counselor, 
chosen  by  the  college  to  direct,  supervise, 
and  evaluate  the  quality  of  work.  In 
these  field  periods,  Keuka  students  serve 
in  social  centers,  day  nurseries,  YWCA's, 
health  clinics,  settlement  houses,  city  and 
county  public  welfare  offices.  Juniors  and 
seniors  earn  their  credits  by  work  experi- 
ences related  to  their  field  of  concentra- 
tion. Upper-classmen  majoring  in 
sociology  frequently  spend  their  field  peri- 
ods in  sub-professional  social  work  posi- 
tions. 

Wartime  Lessons 

What  civilian  schools  and  col- 
leges can  learn  from  the  wartime  educa- 
tional policies  and  practices  of  the  army 
and  navy  will  be  the  subject  of  a  two- 
year  study,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  General 
Education  Board  have  made  a  grant  of 
$150,000  for  the  project.  It  will  be  di- 
rected by  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  Connecticut 
commissioner  of  education,  who  has  been 
given  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose. 
Among  the  subjects  already  selected  for 
study  are  the  procedures  used  by  the 
armed  forces  in  the  selection,  classifica- 
tion, and  assignment  of  personnel ;  cur- 
riculum construction  based  on  analysis  of 
the  job  to  be  done;  emphasis  on  demon- 
stration and  performance  in  teaching  and 
continuous  measurement*  of  progress ;  new 
uses  of  printed  materials,  visual  and  audi- 
tory aids,  and  school  equipment;  training 
programs  for  leadership;  short  term  re- 
fiesher  courses;  a  comprehensive  library 
program  to  meet  individual  reading  in- 
terests. 

New  England  Workshop 

Goddard  College,  Plainfield,  Vt., 
will  make  the  workshop  on  the  resources 
and  problems  of  New  England,  which 
closed  its  first  six-weeks  summer  session 
last  month,  a  permanent  part  of  its  adult 
education  program.  The  workshop 
brought  together  over  a  hundred  business- 
men, farmers,  teachers,  labor  leaders, 
representatives  of  civic  and  cooperative 
organizations.  The  work  of  the  1945 
session  centered  around  four  major  prob- 
lems :  the  role  of  government  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  economy  and  conserving  natural 
and  human  resources;  maintenance  of 
consumer  purchasing  power;  the  encour- 
agement of  the  contributions  of  the  ethnic 


groups  of  the  region  "toward  the  crea- 
tion of  richer  ways  of  living  and  a  com- 
mon social  purpose";  the  development 
and  use  of  educational  resources. 

In  future  sessions,  a  special  commit- 
tee recommended  to  the  trustees  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed  on  "social  engi 
neering"  and  that  a  wider  and  more  di- 
verse representation  of  New  England's 
varied  interests  be  encouraged. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

IN  WARTIME 

Arrests  of  Boys  under  18  years 


1941 

1944 

1MB 

Arrests  of  Girls  under  21  years 


1941 


1944 

IMS 
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Attributing  the  wartime  rise  in  delin- 
quency to  disruption  of  family  life,  child 
labor,  working  mothers,  "Youth  and  Your 
Community,"  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  108,  by  Alice  Weitz,  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  the  Youth  Conservation 
Committee,  reports  the  work  of  local 
communities  and  national  organizations 
aimed  at  giving  youth  a  sense  of  security, 
wholesome  recreation,  and  a  purpose  in 
life.  "The  world  is  recognizing  that  the 
harm  done  to  a  child  by  unfortunate  home 
conditions  can  be  offset  by  favorable  fac- 
tors on  the  outside,  and  it  is  towards  the 
development  of  these  factors  that  united 
community  efforts  must  be  directed." 


Against  Crime 


Separation  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion of  the  court  room  from  the  treatment 
of  the  offender  and  the  creation  of  statu- 
tory authorities  to  "take  charge  of  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation"  of  all  delin- 
quents, are  recommended  in  "Next  Steps 
in  Dealing  with  Delinquency,"  a  signifi- 
cant report  by  Philip  Klein  on  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Temporary  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  The 
report  is  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work.  This 
New  York  City  committee  was  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Eduard  C. 
I.imleman,  at  the  instigation  of  City 
Magistrate  Anna  M.  Kross,  to  draw  up 
proposals  for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

"Once   the   fact   of    penal   offense   has 
been  established,  the  court  having  served 


as  safeguard  of  citizens'  rights  and  of 
public  interest,  the  offender  should  becomr 
subject ...  to  an  administrative  machinery 
independent  of  the  courts  and  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  custody,  education  and 
rehabilitation,"  the  report  proposes.  The 
judge,  freed  of  an  impossible  administra- 
tive burden,  should  "receive  and  exercise 
greater  powers  in  connection  with  the 
conditions  under  which  those  accused  of 
crime  are  kept." 

The  program  envisages  greatly  in- 
creased numbers  of  trained  caseworkers, 
psychologists,  and  psychiatric  social 
workers  attached  to  the  criminal  courts 
and  correctional  institutions. 

The  committee  holds  that  "no  private 
associations  or  denominational  bodies 
should  receive  delinquents  by  court  com- 
mitment." However,  "It  should  be  the 
privilege  and  the  legal  right  of  the  cor- 
rectional body  to  utilize  any  resources, 
public  or  private,  custodial,  therapeutic, 
recreational  or  educational,  as  the  flexible 
exercise  of  their  treatment  plans  may  re: 
quire." 

Pointing  out  that  "the  delinquent  child 
is  little  distinguishable  from  the  child  in 
any  sort  of  temporary  difficulty,"  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  children  found 
guilty  of  breaking  laws  "should  ...  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
authorities  dealing  with  delinquency,"  ex- 
cept in  very  special  instances. 

Plan  for  Children's  Shelter 

"A  single  citywide  shelter  adminis- 
tration [for  the  detention  of  children]  is 
essential  in  order  to  provide  suitable  and 
uniformly  good  service"  to  replace  the 
private  shelters  of  the  past  whose  service 
has  been  "variable  and  uncertain  in  its 
approach,  lacking  in  coordination  and 
without  promise  as  to  future  develop- 
ment," according  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  institutional  care  of  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  youthful  offenders  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 

A  shelter  should  be  operated  in  each 
of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city  to  accept 
delinquents  other  than  "difficult"  cases, 
"safekeeping"  cases  for  the  police,  includ- 
ing runaways  and  children  apprehended 
when  court  is  not  in  session,  and  material 
witnesses  for  very  short  term  care.  Dif- 
ficult cases  of  the  "older,  more  seriously 
aggressive  and  physically  more  developed 
group"  should  be  provided  for  separately 
in  a  central  unit  where  "separate  rooms, 
well  ventilated  and  lighted  and  easily  in- 
spected, soundproofing,  simple  sleeping 
equipment"  are  stressed  as  essential. 

A  quasi-public  authority  is  suggested  to 
administer  the  program,  to  consist  of  fif- 
teen non-salaried  members  representing  all 
boroughs  and  the  three  major  religious 
faiths  of  the  city,  and  including  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Domestic  Relations 
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Conrud  Van  Hyning  is  now  in  London 
as  acting  director  of  the  welfare  divi- 
sion of  UNRRA's  European  regional 
office.  He  went  to  UNRRA  in  October, 
1944,  as  assistant  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  welfare,  from  the  post  of  area 
director,  Caribbean  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Mr.  Van  Hyning  served  as  director 
of  public  welfare  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  1940  to  1943,  coming 
to  that  position  from  Florida,  where 
as  commissioner  of  welfare  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  he  organized  the  pre- 
sent State  Welfare  Department. 

In  the  private  welfare  field  he  has 
worked  in  St.  Louis,  New  York  City, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  director  of 
the  Children's  Service  Center  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  children's  agencies  in  that  region. 
A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Akron. 


Chasc-Statler  Jjhoto 

Now   in   London 


Court.  A  committee  for  each  shelter, 
"chosen  because  of  their  special  knowledge 
of  conditions  affecting  children  in  the 
area"  and  representing  the  three  religions 
should  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
shelter,  visit  the  buildings,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  responsible  shelter 
authority. 

Stated  minimum  requirements  for  shel- 
ter care  include:  a  simple  but  adequate 
program  of  activity  and  cheerful  sur- 
roundings; small  dormitories  or  separate 
rooms;  a  staff  adequate  in  numbers  and 
in  "experience  in  handling  youngsters  at 
a  high-tension  stage."  The  function  of 
the  shelter  should  be  primarily  short  term 
care,  and  therapy  or  discipline  should  not 
be  attempted. 

Since  "shelter  care  is  not  required  for 
the  great  majority  of  children  brought  to 
court  .  .  .  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  the  removal  of  children  from  theii 
homes."  When  children  who  are  material 
witnesses  but  not  delinquent  must  be  held 
for  their  own  safety,  "no  expense  or 
trouble  should  be  spared  to  provide  suit- 
able and  comfortable  care,  preferably  in 
foster  homes."  Neglected  children  who 
are  not  behavior  problems  should  be  cared 
for  separately  by  the  department  of  wel- 
fare, rather  than  in  shelters.  Foster  homes, 
adequately  remunerated,  should  be  an 
important  part  of  the  shelter  program  in 
providing  specialized  care  to  children  re- 
quiring it. 

Youth  House 

The  program  of  Youth  House,  an 
experimental  detention  home  for  boys  in 
New  York  City,  has  brought  about  some 
modification  of  behavior  in  the  case  of  90 
percent  of  the  3,469  boys  referred  to  it, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
executive  director,  Frank  J.  Cohen.  Es- 


tablished in  1944,  its  purposes  are  "to 
provide  adequate  and  intelligent  care, 
through  a  program  which  would  seek  to 
minimize  undesirable  effects  of  detention 
through  creation  of  a  positive  instead  of  a 
negative  restraining  force" ;  to  provide  a 
"controlled  environment"  to  relax  the  ten- 
sion of  the  boys ;  to  bring  out  their  more 
positive  attitudes;  and  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  project  and  observation 
center  for  the  court. 

The  pivotal  unit  in  planning  for  the 
boys  is  the  house  staff  of  five  trained 
psychiatric  caseworkers,  a  casework  super- 
visor, a  full  time  psychologist,  and  a  part 
time  psychiatrist.  A  caseworker  has  pre- 
liminary and  subsequent  interviews  with 
the  boys.  The  psychologist  gives  screen- 
ing examinations  for  a  general  personality 
picture,  and  individual  psychological  ex- 
aminations to  those  referred  for  special 
study.  When  a  caseworker  recommends 
psychiatric  service  for  very  disturbed 
boys,  an  interview  is  scheduled  with  a 
psychiatrist  who  is  available  twenty  hours 
a  week  and  who  participates  in  weekly 
staff  seminars. 

A  day  school  program  providing  reme- 
dial work,  guidance,  and  discussion,  and 
a  group  work  program  have  been  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  religious  services.  A 
council  elected  by  the  boys  meets  weekly 
with  the  director  to  talk  over  problems 
of  the  house.  "For  these  boys  to  have 
overcome  their  feeling  about  'ratting'  on 
a  boy,  and  to  have  redirected  their  group 
allegiance  by  seeking  help  for  one  of  their 
members  on  a  basis  of  trust  in  adult  au- 
thority represents  for  many  a  totally  new 
experience." 

Youth  Center  for  Truants 

Based  on  its  experience  in  handling 
1,116  truant  cases  in  the  past  year,  the 


Domestic  Relations  Court  of  New  York 
recently  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  new  type  of  youth  center  to  which 
the  court  could  send  truants  whose  home 
environment  was  not  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  good  habits.  It  also  recom- 
mended the  adjustment  of  the  public 
school  program  to  include  more  remedial 
work  and  vocational  training. 

The  Court  found  the  principal  causes 
of  truancy  to  be  family  disruption  or  in- 
stability; personal  conflicts  at  home;  lack 
of  adequate  adult  home  care  and  guid- 
ance; too  rigid  parental  control  and  neg- 
lect of  medical  care. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  rehabilita- 
tive center  to  be  staffed  and  maintained 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  would 
receive  children  for  temporary  care,  the 
Court  suggested  the  assignment  of  a  social 
worker  from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guid- 
ance to  sift  out  cases  of  potential  serious 
truancy  and  refer  them  to  social  agencies 
for  treatment. 

A  more  systematic  approach  to  health 
defects  of  children  was  recommended  to 
the  schools,  with  greater  emphasis  on 
early  diagnosis  and  referral  for  treatment. 
The  Court  also  urges  expansion  of 
recreational  activities,  including  super- 
vised use  of  school  properties  outside 
school  hours. 


Medical  Care 


The  labor  press  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bill.  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  continuing  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  and  offers  a  new 
fourteen-point  program  to  make  medical 
care  available  to  everyone.  This  program 
recognizes  the  principle  of  insurance 
schemes  to  provide  voluntary  medical  and 
hospital  care,  and  the  importance  of  good 
living  conditions  to  good  health.  It  does 
not  solve  the  basic  problem  of  making 
medical  care  financially  accessible  to  all 
people. 

The  Physicians'  Forum  is  distributing 
its  new  pamphlet  "For  the  People's 
Health."  illustrated  by  Crockett  Johnson, 
presenting  in  very  readable  form  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bill.  This  is  the  first  popu- 
larized version  of  the  case  for  national 
compulsory  health  insurance  to  be  pub- 
lished by  an  organization  of  doctors. 

News  Shorts 

Oklahoma  has  recently  passed  a 
series  of  health  bills,  among  them  one- 
establishing  a  plan  for  a  hospital  and 
health  center  program  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pepper  commit- 
tee. Another  new  law  provides  for  state- 
subsidization  of  health  centers. 
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The  labor  government  in  England  is 
pledged  to  provide  a  National  Health 
Service.  This  was  one  of  the  planks  that 
drew  popular  support,  and  action  on 
health  legislation  may  be  anticipated. 

Medical  Economics  reports  that  the 
California  Medical  Association  has  raised 
its  dues  from  $20  to  $100  "to  help  create 
a  better  public  relations  program  and 
fight  strong  pressure  groups." 

Doctors  Return 

The  demobilization  of  medical  of- 
ficers is  getting  much  attention  in  the 
medical  press.  Now  that  the  fighting  is 
over,  large  numbers  of  doctors  soon  will 
be  released  for  civilian  practice.  There 
is  widespread  concern  as  to  how  they 
will  be  distributed  to  areas  that  desper- 
ately need  them,  and  what  opportunities 
will  be  opened  to  them  both  for  making 
a  living  and  for  broadening  their  profes- 
sional usefulness. 

Pepper  Bill 

Senator  Claude  D.  Pepper  (Fla.) 
and  nine  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in- 
troduced the  Maternal  and  Child  Wel- 
fare bill  of  1945  (S.1318)  "to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  by  enabling  the 
several  states  to  make  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children  and  for  services  to 
crippled  children."  In  introducing  the 
bill,  Senator  Pepper  said :  "The  time  has 
come  when  our  communities,  states,  and 
the  federal  government  must  assume  a 
larger  responsibility  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  children — a  responsi- 
bility which  their  families,  rich  or  poor, 
cannot  assume  alone.  A  program  such 
as  that  embodied  in  the  proposed  bill 
would  increase,  not  lessen,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parents  to  make  use  of  the  re- 
sources which  the  community  affords. 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct 
some  of  the  discrimination  and  inequalities 
in  health  care  and  child  welfare  services 
which,  for  example,  make  cities  better 
places  than  the  country  for  children  to  be 
born  in,  which  give  the  children  in  one 
state  advantages  over  those  in  other  states, 
which  favor  the  children  in  high  income 
families  as  against  those  in  low  income 
families,  which  protect  the  lives  of  white 
children  better  than  the  lives  of  Negro 
children,  which  provide  for  some  crippled 
children  and  leave  others  totally  unpro- 
vided for." 

Commenting  on  the  bill,  the  Journal  of 
the  AM  A  says:  "This  bill  is  perhaps  the 
official  opening  of  a  campaign  to  make 
permanent  some  of  the  activities  that  pre- 
vailed under  the  so-called  EMIC  pro- 
gram. Early  in  the  establishment  of 
EMIC  the  Journal  predicted  that  the 
Children's  Bureau  would  not  be  happy 
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Cornell  to  Florida 


Josephine  Strode  will  take  up  new 
duties  as  director  of  casework  serv- 
ices for  the  Children's  Home  Society 
of  Florida  on  October  1,  with  head- 
quarters in  Jacksonville.  She  is  well 
known  to  Florida  social  workers, 
having  been  director  of  casework 
service  for  that  state  in  the  days  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Administra-  - 
tion.  For  the  past  four  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Cornell 
University  faculty,  in  the  department 
of  rural  sociology.  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  readers  will  think  of  her  as 
author  rather  than  sociologist  or 
administrator,  recalling  particularly 
her  folksy,  firsthand  description  of 
rural  social  work  in  action. 


until  permanence  had  been  given  to  this 
tremendous  expansion  of  its  activities." 
The  editorial  also  says  that  few  would 
oppose  the  objectives  sought,  but  goes  on 
to  question  the  advisability  of  placing  the 
program  under  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Dental  Needs 

Hearings  before  the.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Wartime  Health  and  Edu- 
cation on  two  bills  sponsored  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  brought  in- 
teresting testimony  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  surgeon  general  of  the  U.S.A. 
"All  studies  show,  in  reference  to  dental 
needs,  that  the  amount  of  dental  neglect, 
of  dental  ill  health,  varies  inversely  with 
family  income.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  phases  of  public  health  and  other 
health  and  disease  problems,  but  lack  of 
income  is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of 
dental  ill  health. 

"We  find  as  we  make  studies  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  dentists  in  the 
country,  the  same  pattern  that  your  com- 
mittee has  found  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  doctors  and  nurses  and  hos- 
pitals. In  areas  of  lowest  income  there 
is  the  lowest  ratio  of  dentists. 


"We  find  also  a  great  variation  in  the 
amount  of  dental  services  received  by 
people  in  the  successive  income  groups.  In 
the  low  income  groups,  naturally  there  is 
less  money  to  be  spent  for  dental  care,  and 
the  amount  of  dental  care  given  is  much 
less  than  in  the  higher  income  groups." 


Professional 


Alice  Donahue  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
as  director  of  public  relations,  succeeding 
Helen  Cody  Baker.  She  comes  to  the 
council  after  four  years  as  financial  and 
publicity  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society.  .  .  Area  Welfare  Plan- 
ning is  the  name  given  to  a  new  project 
of  the  council,  which  will  consider  health 
and  welfare  planning  on  a  "natural 
neighborhood"  basis,  to  extend  services 
beyond  the  city  limits  to  suburban  areas. 
Experiences  of  the  Community  and  War 
Fund  of  metropolitan  Chicago  in  fund 
raising  in  the  suburbs  are  said  to  have 
clearly  indicated  the  need  for  this  new 
planning  group. 

National  Safety  Council 

James  L.  Fieser  became  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  on  September  1,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  Vice-chairman  at 
large  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
twenty-three  years,  Mr.  Fieser  long  di- 
rected the  organization's  disaster  relief 
service.  His  initial  experience  with  dis- 
aster work  came  in  1913  when  he  was 
head  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  River  went 
on  a  rampage.  He  organized  Red  Cross 
relief  activities  in  Columbus  at  that  time. 
With  the  National  Safety  Council, 
Mr.  Fieser  will  devote  his  time  to  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  the  nation- 
wide public  service  program,  which  has 
expanded  greatly  since  President  Roose- 
velt at  the  beginning  of  the  war  asked 
the  council  to  mobilize  safety  forces  in 
a  united  campaign  against  accidents.  The 
program  includes  activities  by  the  coun- 
cil in  the  fields  of  home,  traffic,  farm, 
school,  and  public  safety. 

Medical  Social  Work 

Calling  attention  to  the  growing 
need  for  both  medical  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers  and  the  growing  interest  in 
both  fields,  Webster  G.  Simon,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  University,  an- 
nounces the  promotion  of  Anna  Belle 
Tracy  to  professor  of  psychiatric  social 
work  and  Agnes  Schroeder  to  professor 
of  medical  social  work  in  the  university's 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences.  Miss 
Tracy  has  been  at  Western  Reserve  since 
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1929,  and  was  formerly  a  supervisor  in 
the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  a  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  on  professional  educa- 
tion in  the  American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers.  Miss  Schroeder 
joined  the  university  faculty  in  1927 
when  the  curriculum  in  medical  social 
work  was  established.  She  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers,  and  former 
chairman  of  its  educational  committee. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  1939  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy. 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn 

As  secretary  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Welfare  and  Health  Services, 
Dorothy  C.  Kahn  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  on 
September  4.  A  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Miss  Kahn's  professional  experience  in 
social  work  has  included  executive  direc- 
torships of  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau  in  Baltimore,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia County  Board  of  Assistance. 
She  recently  served  as  technical  director 
in  the  preparation  of  a  film  on  social 
security  for  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion, and  has  just  completed  a  study  of 
public  assistance  policies  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

Murray  Bill  Support 

A  national  committee  of  social 
workers  to  support  the  Full  Employment 
bill  is  being  organized  by  Helen  Hall  of 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York 
City,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
York  Social  Work  Action  Committee. 
The  national  steering  committee  of  the 
SWAC  asks  nationwide  cooperation  and 
urges  supplementary  local  action,  accord- 
ing to  Antoinette  Cannon,  chairman. 

Forty  Years 

The  Simmons  College  School  of 
Social  Work  has  moved  to  a  new  home 
at  51  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 
This  fall  marks  the  forty-first  year  of  the 
school's  existence  from  its  beginnings  in 
1904  at  9  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  un- 
der Dr.  Jeffrey  Brackett,  who  continued 
as  director  until  1920.  Dr.  Brackett  was 
one  of  the  first  social  work  school  ad- 
ministrators to  realize  the  value  of  as- 
sociation with  established  colleges,  link- 
ing the  school  with  both  Harvard  and 
Simmons.  In  1904  he  wrote:  "The 
school  is  founded  in  the  belief  that  some 
young  men  and  women,  especially  those 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  our  col- 
leges and  theological  schools,  will  wish 
to  give,  during  one  academic  year,  to 
problems  of  this  work,  and  to  its  theory 


and  practice  their  whole  time,  their  best 
thought."  In  1912,  he  advocated  the 
introduction  of  a  second  year  of  advanced 
work,  at  that  time  considered  a  daring 
innovation.  In  1917,  lectures  were  be- 
gun in  social  psychiatry,  described  as 
"probably  the  first  course  in  social  psy- 
chiatry in  the  world."  Dr.  Brackett  was 
one  of  the  early  friends  of  The  Survey 
Mldmonthly, 

New  Jersey  Exchange 

In  a  recent  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  social  service  exchange  facilities 
in  New  Jersey,  it  was  found  that  one 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  state  do  not 
have  organized  exchange  services.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  New  Jersey  Wel- 
fare Council,  the  State  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  and  the  division 
of  municipal  aid  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  stimulate  community  interest  in 
development  of  these  facilities.  Regional 
meetings,  according  to  Emil  Frankel,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  statistics  and 
research,  are  being  planned  to  explore 
the  need  and  method  of  providing  ser- 
vfces. 

Department  Head 

Benjamin  Youngdahl  takes  over 
as  head  of  The  George  Warren  Brown 
Department  of  Social  Work  of  Washing- 
ton University  this  fall,  on  the  retirement 
of  Frank  J.  Bruno  who  has  headed  the 
department  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Young- 
dahl, formerly  professor  of  public  wel- 
fare in  the  department,  has  been  overseas 
with  UNRRA,  to  assist  in  making  plans 
for  the  repatriation  of  the  fifteen  million 
persons  taken  to  Germany  by  the  Nazis 
as  slave  laborers. 

Conference 

The  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  will  hold  its  annual  Middle 
Atlantic  regional  conference  at  the  Belle- 
vue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on 
October  11-13.  Margaret  Mead  will 
speak  on  "Today's  View  of  Tomorrow's 
Family"  at  the  opening  session. 

Child  Health  in  France 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  ARC  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  child  health  in  France,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  French  government.  Dr. 
Leona  V.  Baumgartner,  pediatrician  on 
leave  to  the  Red  Cross  from  the  New 
York  City  department  of  health,  and 
Ida  K.  Fivian,  instructor  in  foreign  lan- 
guages at  Bradford  Junior  College,  will 
assist  Dr.  Dublin. 

French  health  agencies  and  Red  Cross 


civilian  war  relief  workers  already  in 
France  will  collaborate  in  the  study.  The 
survey,  expected  to  be  completed  in  about 
two  months,  will  seek  ways  in  which 
assistance  from  abroad  can  help  meet  the 
needs  of  French  children. 

Wayne  University 

Dr.  Lent  B.  Upson  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Social  Work  at  Wayne  Uni- 
versity. He  has  directed  the  school  since 
'1935,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  National  Training  School 
for  Public  Service.  From  1916  to  1944 
he  headed  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research.  .  .  Katharine  Faville, 
named  acting  dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  last  February,  has  now  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  deanship. 

Exhibit 

The  1945  Family  Case  Work  Ex- 
hibit is  available  for  circulation  to  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association  of  America  mem- 
bers. Forty-four  agencies  throughout  this 
country,  Canada,  and  Hawaii,  are  repre- 
sented with  a  total  of  eighty-four  records. 
About  one  third  of  the  records  deal  with 
war  related  casework  problems:  veterans, 
servicemen,  civilian  war  workers,  work- 
ing mothers,  the  war  dislocated  and  their 
families.  New  agency  projects  are  demon- 
strated in  twenty  of  the  records,  and 
casework  service  combinations  are  illus- 
trated in  another  thirty. 


DR.  HUGH  CABOT  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  ailment  on  August  14,  while  sail- 
ing with  Mrs.  Cabot  near  Ellsworth,  Me. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
he  began  practice  in  Boston  in  1900, 
later  becoming  clinical  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  Harvard.  For  service  with  the 
British  Medical  Corps  in  the  first  World 
War  he  was  decorated  a  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
Later,  he  was  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School,  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  surgeon  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  A 
pioneer  in  health  insurance,  he  believed 
that  group  health  organizations  provide 
the  most  satisfactory  and  adequate  medical 
care,  and  he  was  a  constant  and  vocal 
fighter  against  the  claims  of  organized 
medicine  to  sole  control  of  medical  prac- 
tice. A  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Physicians,  which  rebelled  against  the 
policy  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Cabot  was  the  government's 
first  witness  in  1941  in  the  trial  of  the 
A  MA  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  Dr.  Cabot  wrote  vigorous 
and  widely  quoted  articles  on  medical 
economics  for  various  lay  magazines,  in- 
cluding Survey  Graphic. 
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RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION:  IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNRRA  PROGRAM  FOR  JEWISH 
NEEDS,  by  Zorach  Warhaftig.  Institute  of 
Jewish  Affairs.  $1. 

THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

adequacy  of  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  author,  a  noted  sociologist, 
has  done  a  constructive  piece  of  work  in 
demonstrating  the  deficiencies  in  present 
plans  and  in  presenting  concrete  proposals 
for  change.  He  points  out  the  extraor- 
dinary situation  of  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
created  by  the  Nazi  policy  of  total  ex- 
termination, and  questions  certain  limita- 
tions on  UNRRA  making  it  difficult  for 
that  organization  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  Nazi  policy  of  making  Europe 
"Judenrein"  has  made  the  plight  of  the 
Jew  strikingly  different  from  that  of 
other  peoples  in  the  degree  of  their  suf- 
fering. Most  of  them  are  now  homeless, 
penniless,  undernourished,  and  under- 
mined in  health,  and  must  start  their 
work  of  self-rehabilitation  unaided,  as 
they  cannot  count  on  the  help  of  relatives 
left  in  their  homes.  The  policy  of  forced 
migration  has  left  a  large  number  of 
stateless  Jews,  about  the  solution  of  whose 
problems  individual  governments  are  un- 
able to  agree.  The  author  contends,  also, 
that  the  persecuted  Jewish  minorities 
within  Germany  and  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
the  postwar  governments  set  up  there. 
Complicating  the  whole  problem  is  the 
wide  prevalence  of  anti-Semitism  among 
large  portions  of  the  population  in 
Europe,  which  has  been  intensified  by  the 
Nazis.  Experience  in  North  Africa, 
France,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  shows 
that  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  claim 
former  property  now  in  the  hands  of 
Gentiles  merely  increases  this  prejudice. 

Dr.  Warhaftig  suggests  that  the  Jewish 
people  be  allowed  to  send  representative 
observers  to  the  UNRRA  Council  and 
several  important  committees,  and  that 
qualified  Jewish  personnel  be  recruited 
and  included  in  UNRRA  field  missions. 
Restrictions  against  helping  enemy  or  ex-' 
enemy  nationals  should  not  apply  to 
minorities  who  have  been  subject  to 
persecution.  The  victims  of  racial,  politi- 
cal or  religious  discrimination  should  be 
added  to  the  categories  of  people  accorded 
high  priority  in  relief  activities.  UNRRA 
should  also  attempt  to  assist  in  repatriat- 
ing all  those  who  had  to  leave  their  homes, 
as  far  back  as  1933,  because  of  race,  re- 
ligious or  political  beliefs;  otherwise,  vast 
numbers  of  Jews  who  were  deported  prior 
to  September  1939  would  be  without 
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official  help.  Further  clarification  is 
needed  regarding  the  definition  of  a  dis- 
placed or  stateless  person,  and  between 
the  division  of  responsibility  between 
UNRRA  and  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees. 

RALPH  M.  KRAMER 
T/5;  Hq.  Co.  #1  I  ARC 

ECONOMICS  FOR  CONSUMERS  —  SECOND 
EDITION,  by  Leland  J.  Gordon.  American 
Book  Co.  $3.75. 

THE    SPREAD    OF    CONSUMER    ECONOMICS 

courses  in  American  colleges  has  been 
one  of  the  encouraging  recent  tendencies 
in  higher  education.  In  the  past,  courses 
in  salesmanship  have  appeared  in  far 
greater  profusion  than  courses  in  buy- 
manship.  Fortunately  a  new  trend  has 
set  in. 

Leland  Gordon  has  produced  the  out- 
standing work  in  the  field.  The  second 
edition  of  his  well-accepted  "Economics 
for  Consumers"  is  a  thoroughly  revised 
volume,  which  will  undoubtedly  take  its 
place  as  the  standard  book  on  the  subject. 
It  will  also  secure  a  substantial  audience 
among  members  of  consumer  study  groups 
who  wish  to  improve  their  purchasing 
technique. 

Gordon  contends  that  most  consumers 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
the  goods  they  buy,  and  that  our  pricing 
system,  with  its  accompanying  high-pres- 
sure advertising,  has  become  one  in  which 
sellers'  interests  dominate.  A  critical  eye 
is  focused  upon  consumption  habits  in 
food,  clothing,  ornamentation,  religious 
ceremonials,  holidays,  marriage  and 
burials;  upon  housing,  travel,  and  educa- 
tion; upon  sports  and  other  forms  of 
conspicuous  display  and  leisure  time  con- 
sumption. By  building  case  illustration 
upon  case  illustration,  we  are  brought  to 
see  the  irrational  pattern  of  many  of  our 
buying  habits,  as  well  as  the  advertising 
mechanisms  which  keep  them  so  channeled. 

After  presenting  a  clear  picture  of 
modern  advertising,  attention  is  given  to 
questions  of  price  and  quality,  and  to  the 
impact  of  installment  credit  upon  costs 
and  upon  buying  habits.  The  last  half 
of  the  volume  takes  up  the  positive 
methods  by  which  the  consumer  can  in- 
crease his  real  income.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  consumer  education,  budgeting,  con- 
sumer testing  organizations,  cooperatives, 
and  governmental  aids.  Among  the  more 
valuable  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
on  life  insurance  and  on  housing.  The 
writer  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  government  standards  and 
specifications,  for  a  more  adequate  en- 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will  be 


forcement  of  weights  and  measures  laws, 
and  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  government  agencies  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  summarizes  the  price  control  pro- 
grams inaugurated  during  the  war  period. 
This  material  is  condensed  into  a  final 
chapter  of  some  thirty  pages.  Undoubtedly 
for  some  years  to  come,  the  price  control 
and  rationing  program  will  continue  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  American  con- 
sumers. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  ma- 
terial is  not  developed  in  greater  detail. 

Amherst  College       CoLSTON  E"  WARNE 

I 

PLAINVILLE    U.S.A.    by    James    West.    Col- 
umbia University  Press.  $2.75. 

THIS    IS    AN    INTERESTING    ANALYSIS    OF 

an  isolated  and  backward  American  farm- 
ing community,  with  detailed  information 
about  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Plainville  (a  town  of  sixty-five  homes  and 
a  dozen  stores)  and  of  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  area  who  use  the  town  as 
a  trading  and  social  center.  As  the  people 
of  the  town  boasted  to  the  author,  Plain- 
ville is  "one  town  the  highways  haven't 
killed"  for  "people  still  fill  this  town  up 
every  Saturday."  The  author  writes  from 
the  viewpoint  of  an  anthropologist,  but 
uses  few  anthropological  terms.  His 
method  is  direct.  He  allows  the  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Community  acceptance  of  the  author  in 
the  role  of  investigator  did  not  come 
quickly,  but  he  finally  gained  this  through 
a  businesslike  approach  by  paying  in- 
formants and  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  local  politician  who  gave  the  author 
standing  in  the  community. 

Initial  efforts  were  concentrated  in 
collecting  the  traditional  cultural  data 
and  background  material  on  local  history, 
religion,  education,  economics,  social  or- 
ganization, and  attitudes.  Mr.  West  then 
gave  his  attention  to  three  problems 
which  he  discovered  to  be  fundamental 
to  his  analysis  of  the  town: 

1.  Social    discrimination    in    the    com- 
munity (although  Plainville  was  original- 
ly   selected    by    the    author    because    he 
thought  it  lacked  social  classes). 

2.  Socialization  of  Plainville  boys  and 
girls    and    the    way    in   which    the   local 
educational     and     non-school     influences 
worked  to  produce  that  socialization. 

3.  The  social  and  economic  reorienta- 
tion  resulting  in  the  community  from  ac- 
tivities of  governmental  agencies  such  as 
FSA,  NYA,  OAA,  ADC  and  WPA. 

The  author's  methods  were  notebook 
interviews  of  two  to  several  hundred 
postpaid) 
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hours  behind  closed  doors,  many  brief  in- 
formal interviews,  collection  of  life  his- 
tories of  eight  adult  persons  in  ages  from 
twenty-six  to  seventy-five,  and  four  high 
school  student  autobiographies  written  for 
pay  of  10  cents  an  hour.  He  also  used 
official  county  records  and  files  of  local 
newspapers. 

M-r.  West  concludes  that  doubled  or 
tripled  incomes  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Plainvillers  everywhere,  but  re- 
vitalized education  is  needed  to  train  them 
to  participate  more  fully  in  the  cultural 
rewards  possible  in  the  world  today. 
Tragic  evidence  of  this  need  is  shown  in 
the  stark  inappropriateness  of  the  Plain- 
ville  high  school  program  for  1939-1940 
to  fit  anyone  for  the  good  life  anywhere. 
JOSEPHINE  STRODE 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology 
Cornell  University 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  CULTURE  CHANGE: 
An  Inquiry  into  Race  Relations  in  Africa, 
by  Hronislaw  Malinowski.  Edited  by  Phyl- 
lis M.  Kaberry.  Yale  University  Press.  $2.50. 

IN     THIS     LAST     ACADEMIC     TESTAMENT, 

ably  rescued  from  scattered  monographs 
by  a  devoted  student-disciple,  Bronislaw 
Malinowski  has  left  a  great  legacy  of 
potential  social  and  cultural  intelligence. 
It  will,  of  course,  only  pay  dividends  if 
it  is  properly  husbanded  and  invested,  but 
it  has  almost  unlimited  potentialities  for 
promoting  peaceful  and  constructive  rela- 
tions between  diverse  peoples  and  their 
divergent  cultures. 

Though  based  on  studies  of  culture 
change  and  conflict  in  African  societies, 
the  general  objective  is  the  discovery  of 
a  world  yardstick  for  cultural  progress 
and  a  pragmatic  criterion  of  what  is  cul- 
turally sound  and  unsound  in  any  given 
situation.  Of  course,  this  goal  is  not 
achieved,  but  the  techniques  for  develop- 
ing the  needed  yardstick  and  its  general 
specifications  are  outlined. 

Primarily,  Malinowski  viewed  culture 
contact  as  a  process  of  reaction  in  which 
new  and  .often  unpredictable  cultural 
combinations  arise  from  the  stresses, 
strains  and  subsequent  accommodations, 
and  in  which  "the  clash  and  interplay  of 
the  two  cultures  produce  new  things." 
Next  comes  a  functional  principle  of 
selection  which  pragmatically  settles  the 
old  question  as  to  what  is  superior  or 
dominant  and  what  is  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate; for  Malinowski,  successful  hy- 
bridization and  adaptive  survival  form 
the  guiding  and  practical  criterion.  By 
judging  the  specific  culture  elements  not 
by  their  traditional  or  intrinsic  values  but 
by  their  social  effects  and  capacity  for 
integrations,  he  thought  the  right  trends 
and  constructive  goals  could  be  de- 
termined. 

This  is  a  most  promising  base  for   a 


new  and  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
study  and  scientific  control  of  political- 
economic  forces,  especially  during  a  period 
when  all  group  relations — notably  colonial 
policies  and  programs — will  need  radical 
revision  and  sounder,  more  objective 
standards. 

Properly  implemented  by  enlightened 
statesmanship,  such  values  and  criteria 
might  lead  us  out  of  the  present  wilder- 
ness and  wastes  of  political  and  economic 
imperialism.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
Howard  University 

YOUNG  MINDS  WITH  OLD  BODIES,  by 
Melvin  E.  Page,  D.D.S.,  Bruce  Humphries. 
Inc..  $2.50. 

DR.  PAGE'S  OBJECTIVE  IN  THE  STUDIES 
reported  in  this  book  was  to  find  a  means 
of  preventing  dental  caries;  his  approach 
was  by  the  systemic  route  rather  than  the 
local.  This  approach  soon  led  him  into 
a  region  ordinarily  reserved  for  the 
specially  trained  physician,  that  of  endo- 
crinology. Here  he  has  developed  theories 
of  the  correlation  of  body  build,  variations 
in  calcium-phosphorus  blood  levels  and 
tendency  to  certain  types  of  systemic  dis- 
ease, to  variations  in  the  activity  of  the 
different  endocrine  glands.  He  looks  upon 
these  glands  as  the  regulators  of  nutrition 
and  as  being  themselves  modified  in  their 
activity  by  food  intake. 

The  author  seems  to  regard  his  work 
as  having  even  greater  applicability  in 
the  field  of  treatment  of  systemic  disease 
than  in  that  of  dental  caries  control. 
While  the  book  has  two  complimentary 
forewords  by  physicians,  it  seems  clear 
that  it  would  have  commanded  greater 
attention  in  that  field  had  it  been  written 
in  collaboration  with  an  endocrinologist 
of  recognized  standing. 

As  to  prevention  of  dental  caries,  Dr. 
Page  follows  a  formula  recommended  by 
leading  dental  research  workers — elimina- 
tion of  sugar  and  white  flour  from  the 
dietary.  To  this  he  adds  endocrine  medi- 
cation according  to  the  diagnosis  he  ar- 
rives at  by  the  tests  he  has  devised.  It  is 
a  question  as  to  how  much  the  endocrine 
medication  contributes  to  his  results. 
Carefully  conducted  and  controlled  trial 
of  his  methods  is  needed. 

JOHN  OPPIE  McCALL,  D.D.S. 
New  York 

THE  UNKNOWN  MURDERER,  by  Thcodor 
Reik,  M.D.  Prentice-Hall.  $3. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  BOOK  is  TO 
examine  the  criminal  and  criminal  justice 
in  the  light  of  psychoanalysis.  This  ap- 
proach offers  exciting  possibilities,  but 
Dr.  Reik  seems  to  have  made  his  investi- 
gations under  the  student's  lamp  rather 
than  in  the  field. 

The   criminal,    judge,   jury,    witnesses, 


are  scrutinized.  Methods  of  deduction, 
clues,  logic,  evidence,  are  analyzed.  But 
only  occasionally  is  there  anything  new 
or  provocative. 

We  scarcely  need  to  be  told,  for  ex- 
ample, what  every  detective  knows  — 
namely,  that  clues  are  elusive  and  de- 
lusive, witnesses  often  unreliable,  the  de- 
ductive approach  full  of  pitfalls.  Every 
cop  knows  that  the  criminal  frequently 
betrays  himself,  or  leaves  a  "calling  card." 
Judges  are  aware  that  innocent  men  are 
sometimes  convicted. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  accepts  Dr. 
Reik's  interpretation  may  depend  on  how 
completely  he  espouses  Freudian  concepts. 
Some  conclusions  are  not  supported  even 
by  circumstantial  evidence: 

Why  does  the  criminal  revisit  the  scene 
of  the  crime?  (Does  he?)  He  has  an  im- 
pulse to  repeat  the  act,  an  unconscious 
intention  to  master  the  deed  psycho- 
logically. Also,  he  has  a  longing  to  sur- 
render himself. 

Why  does  he  leave-  clues,  make  fatal 
errors?  Because  he  must  proclaim  the 
deed  and  the  doer,  he  has  an  impulse  to 
Self-destruction. 

Why  judicial  errors?  The  judge's  un- 
conscious examines  the  unconscious  of  the 
criminal.  A  man  is  believed  capable  of  an 
act,  hence  guilty  of  it.  Thoughts  are 
treated  as  deeds. 

Modern  criminology,  Reik  concedes,  is 
more  scientific  than  primitive  magic,  but 
he  holds  it  is  still  impelled  by  it.  To 
prove  it,  he  brings  in  the  Melanesians, 
primitives  of  Togo,  and  others,  pages  on 
end.  Detectives  are  old-line  medicine  men, 
he  says,  but  they  do  not  know  it.  Only 
their  unconscious  does.  They  are  "suc- 
cessors of  those  priest  magicians." 

The  book  is  a  combination  of  science, 
"The  Golden  Bough,"  True  Detective 
Magazine,  and  "The  Canary  Murder 
Case,"  (to  which  one  chapter  is  devoted). 
Executive  Director  DAVID  DRESSLER 
New  York  State  Division  of  Parole 

THEY  WALK  IN  DARKNESS,  by  Ellen  C. 
Philtine.  Liveright.  $2.50. 

IV      RECENT     YEARS     NUMEROUS     AUTO- 

biographies  and  novels  have  been  written 
around  the  subject  of  mental  illness. 
"They  Walk  in  Darkness,"  written  by 
the  wife  of  a  physician  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  country's  large  state  mental 
hospitals,  has  been  added  to  the  list.  It 
gives  a  dark  and  lurid  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  staff  and  the  patients,  apparently 
colored  throughout  by  the  thinking  and 
feeling  of  the  author  and  most  of  her  as- 
sociates. 

To  one  very  familiar  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  many  mental  hospitals, 
it  seems  quite  fantastic  that  no  really 
bright  spots  can  be  found  in  this  par- 
ticular mental  hospital  picture.  We  are 
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all  familiar  with  present  day  overcrowd- 
ing and  understaffing,  but  we  are  also 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  skillful  and 
faithful  doctors  and  nurses  who  are  still 
found  even  in  our  most  unenlightened 
mental  hospitals,  and  yet  in  this  novel 
they  seem  to  have  no  place. 

To  the  average  reader,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish neuroticism  from  realism,  "They 
Walk  in  Darkness"  can  only  give  a  sad 
and  distorted  picture  of  the  present  day 
care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

There  are  in  this  novel  some  well- 
drawn  human  characterizations,  and  some 
of  the  details  of  the  environment  and  the 
psychiatric  practices  are  well  verbalized, 
even  though  almost  constantly  colored 
with  distrust  and  suspicion. 

Perhaps  the  writing  of  such  a  book 
helped  drain  off  some  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal conflicts,  and  so  served  a  good  pur- 
pose; but  to  this  reviewer  its  publication 
does  not  seem  to  further  any  wholesome 
or  constructive  ends. 

ARTHUR  H.  RUGGLES,  M.D. 
Superintendent,  Butler  Hospital 
Providence,  R.  I. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  WORLD,  edited  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Schultz.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  $3.75. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DIET  AND  NUTRI- 
TION, by  L.  S.  Selling,  M.D.,  and  M.  A.  S. 
Ferraro,  M.S.  Norton,  $2.75. 

A  COMPILATION   OF   PAPERS  AND  DISCUS- 

sion  presented  at  the  twentieth  institute 
of  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Memorial 
Foundation,  University  of  Chicago,  "Food 
for  the  World"  contains  contributions  by 
scientists  eminent  in  the  fields  of  nstrition 
and  physiological  chemistry,  economics, 
agricultural  economics,  population,  and 
finance. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  was  to 
focus  attention  on  "the  fundamental  ele- 
ments appropriate  to  a  food  policy  in  a 
world  setting."  The  materials  are  of 
special  interest  in  view  of  the  new  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion "to  promote  orderly  progress  in  food 
and  agriculture  on  a  world  scale."  The 
discussions  are  divided  into  five  parts: 

1.  Background  of  the  international  food 
movement  and  measures  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  food,  especially  to  the  masses  of 
underfed  people  in  the  world.  2.  Popu- 
lation trends  throughout  the  world,  and 
factors  affecting  population  changes. 
3.  Progress  made  in  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion and  its  application  to  human  food 
requirements,  food  consumption,  health, 
and  welfare,  keeping  constantly  in  mind 
the  contribution  such  knowledge  can  make 
to  broad  food  policies.  4.  Food  supplies, 
especially  in  the  future  when  war  is  over 
and  world  relief  demands  have  been  mer. 
5.  International  problems  and  the  need 


for  developing  an  expert  international 
personnel  to  deal  with  food  and  agricul- 
tural problems. 

Nutritionists  will  be  interested  in  the 
note  of  warning  sounded  by  Margaret 
Reid.  "The  'marriage  of  nutrition  and 
agriculture'  may  suggest  an  unstable  con- 
dition. It  is,  furthermore,  very  unsuitable 
if  nutrition  and  agriculture  are  made  one 
and  that  one  is  agriculture.  Nutrition 
programs  may  be  coordinate,  but  they 
must  not  be  subservient  to  programs  to 
improve  farm  income." 

Everyone  interested  in  the  broad  im- 
plications and  applications  of  nutrition 
and  its  relation  to  agriculture,  economics, 
sociology,  and  international  relations 
should  read  this  book. 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  "THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
of  Diet  and  Nutrition"  believe  that  nutri- 
tionists, nurses,  and  physicians  fail  fre- 
quently to  secure  acceptance  of  the*teach- 
ings  of  modern  nutrition,  through  lack  of 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  underlying  human  food 
habits  and  reactions. 

They  present  the  subject  of  psycho- 
dietetics  first  by  discussing  the  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger,  in  appetite,  and  in  the 
development  of  food  habits,  fads,  customs, 
and  prejudices.  Next,  they  present  com- 
mon child  feeding  problems  and  special 
problems  due  to  psychological  maladjust- 
ments, from  the  extreme  state  of  mental 
disorder  to  the  beginning  stage  of  poorly 
adjusted  normal  persons.  A  very  interest- 
ing chapter  follows,  showing  how  food 
and  nutrition  problems  affect  homes  and 
members  of  families,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  parents  are  well  adjusted 
and  whether  or  not  they  apply  sound 
psychological  principles  in  the  feeding  and 
training  of  their  families.  The  next  three 
chapters  show  how  the  principles  pre- 
viously discussed  should  serve  as  guides 
in  group  feeding  and  in  the  care  of  pa- 
tients on  special  diets,  and  discuss  the 
effect  of  improper  diet  on  behavior  and 
personality.  The  book  ends  with  a  presen- 
tation of  suggestions  for  more  effective 
public  and  individual  nutrition  education 
programs. 

This  reviewer  recommends  the  book  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  foods 
and  nutrition,  whether  in  classrooms  or 
in  homes,  and  to  hospital  dietitians  and 
dietitians  in  charge  of  feeding  groups  of 
normal  children  and  adults.  The  book 
brings  forcibly  to  mind  Dr.  DuBois'  plea : 
"If  we  can  eliminate  a  large  number  of 
worthless  special  diets,  the  time  and 
money  saved  can  be  employed  in  making 
the  fewer  diets  better!" 

MARTHA  KOEHNE,  PH.  D. 
Chief  Nutritionist,  Child  Hygiene  Div. 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Health 


"A  significant  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  treatment." 

— Chicago  Sun  Book  Weefe. 


MARRIAGE 
IN  WAR 

and  PEACE 

By  Grace  Sloan  Overton 


A  FRANK  SURVEY  of  the 
whole  question  of  mar- 
riage and  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can family  life  today,  its 
wartime  problems,  en- 
forced separations,  and 
readjustments.  A  consul- 
tant on  college  campuses 
and  a  member  of  the 
World's  Youth  Commis- 
sion, etc..  Grace  Sloan 
Overton  presents  a  picture 
of  young  America,  telling 
how  they  are  reacting  to 
circumstances  with  which 
they  must  deal  and  why. 
She  faces  squarely  such 
problems  as: 

•  How  can  we  aid  the  personality 
chaos  of  postwar  America? 

•  Will    the    rush    to    the    divorce 
courts  stagger  the  nation  when 
millions    in    service    return    to 
civil  life? 

•  Must  we  re-think  our  marriage 
pattern? 

•  What  is  the  place  of  the  war- 
widow  in  the  postwar  world? 

•  How  will  we  deal  with  mixed 
marriages  and  different  cultural 
backgrounds? 

MARRIAGE  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 
analyzes  motives  and  offers  prac- 
tical help  to  counselors,  social 
workers,  pastors,  and  parents. 

$1.75 
at  all  bookstores 

ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CASE  WORK — 
CROUP   WORK— COOPERATION 

A  report  of  a  cooperative  project  In  which  nine  I'ua- 
dena  croup  work  and  caw  work  acencles  participated 
with  the  Social  Serrlee  Kichamre.  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  protect.  Proreuor  Harleinh  Tracker,  of  tke  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work  of  the  UnirerslO'  of  South- 
ern California,  consultant  ZOc  COPT. 

COUNCIL   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES 
II    S.    Euelld    Annue  Pasadena    I.    Calif. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES.  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ORIGINAL  SERMONS,  SPEECHES,  LEC- 
TURES, Club  Papers,  professionally  prepared. 
Criticism,  rewriting,  plotting,  ghostwriting  of 
book-length  manuscripts,  short-stories,  feature 
articles.  Testimonials  galore.  Printed  Lectures, 
Sermon*  and  Outlines  also  furnished.  FREE 
Circular.  Dept.  "S,"  Continental  Writers'  & 
Speakers'  Bureau,  210  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SKEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries. 
North  Moore   Streets,   New  York. 


Hudson   and 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR-WORKER,  trained,  experienced, 
skilled  in  simplifying  case  work,  would  help  es- 
tablish effective  family  program,  not  encroaching 
other  community  agencies.  Executive  experience 
but  may  consider  special  lead  or  Intake  service 
with  some  supervision.  8200  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  institution,  or  agency.  Man. 
now  (10  years)  administration  large  public  child 
care  program.  10  years  private  social  agency  of 
exceptional  standards.  Academic  background  in 
psychiatric  social  work.  Special  interest  in  mod- 
ern standards  institutional  care,  adoption,  guar- 
dianship, foster  care.  Religion — Catholic.  $4,600 
to  $5,000  or  maintenance  equivalent.  8211  Survey. 

RESIDENT  DIRECTOR— Children's  work.  Ad- 
ministrative ability,  long  years  of  experience.  Un- 
derstanding modem  child  care.  Case  work  back- 
ground. Excellent  references.  8212  Survey. 

HEADWORKER.  SETTLEMENT,  desires  change. 
South  or  Southeast.  Will  consider  Settlement, 
Recreation  Center,  Institution,  personnel  or  indus- 
trial counselling.  8217  Survey. 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE,  or  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE  ASSISTANT,  man,  M.S.  in  S.S.  de- 
gree. Thorough  psychiatric  social  work  training. 
Broad  experience  in  public  welfare,  family  case 
work,  community  organization  and  social  planning. 
Particularly  interested  in  psychiatric  social  work. 
8216  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  wide  experience  in  the  Recre- 
ational and  Institutional  field,  desires  connection 
with  a  children's  organization.  Can  only  consider 
day  time  work  in  New  York  City  or  within  com. 
muting  distance.  Am  also  experienced  in  fund- 
raising.  8203  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


ADOPTION  AGENCY  wants  professionally  trained 
case  worker  for  study  department,  child  placing 
experience  desirable;  ability,  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  relate  as  a  case  worker  to  young 
babies  and  to  use  knowledge  about  infant  develop, 
mcnt  discriminatingly.  Salary  $1800  to  $2400. 
Writ.-  Mi-.-  Julia  Ann  Ilishnp,  Director  of  Case 
\Vnrk,  Children's  Home  Society  of  Virginia 
554,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  for  old-estab- 
lished health  agency  operating  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  .  .  .  one  qualified  as 
capable  administrator,  directing  field  staff, 
preferably  possessing  public  health  educa- 
tion and  training  certificate.  Give  full 
particulars  as  to  experience,  previous  em- 
ployment, age,  etc.  If  application  satis- 
factory, interview  will  be  promptly  granted. 
8214  Survey. 


CASEWORKER— Catholic  family  or  child  welfare 
caseworker,  salary  range  11920  to  $2340.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  8178  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  and 
students,  administration  of  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800. 
8215  Survey. 

WANTED:  Activities  Director — Man,  to  live  in 
residence  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  supervision 
and  group  work  program  in  settlement  house. 
Please  state  experience,  references  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 8219  Survey. 

WANTED:  Person  to  develop  a  program  for  aged 
people  living  in  rooming  house  district.  Salary 
and  advancement  commensurate  with  applicant's 
experience  and  proven  abilities.  8220  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  for  Recreation  Center  in  city  of  10,000. 
Ability  to  develop  community  program.  Man  pref- 
erably between  30-35.  State  qualifications.  8218 

WANTED:  Red  Crnss  Home  Service  Secretary. 
Case  Worker  with  Red  Cross  experience  and  exec- 
utive experience  or  ability  preferred.  Small  agency. 
Working  conditions  and  salary  good.  Write 
Bristol  Family  Welfare  Association,  Bristol,  Con- 
necticut. 

SETTLEMENT  HOUSE,  three~"irroup  workers 
needed  : — Assistant  Director — Activities  Director, 
man  or  woman.  Playroom  leader — woman.  Girls' 
activities  leader.  Apply:  Martin  Din^a,  Director, 
North  Toledo  Community  House,  3439  N.  Erie 

^.Street,  Toledo  11,  Ohio.  

TWO  TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  for  good 
standard,  small,  private  child  placing  agency.  One 
position  is  new  project  of  casework  with  small 
children's  institution.  Requirements:  Graduate 
degree  in  social  work,  experience  or  training  in 
children's  agency  preferred.  Salary  range  $2,000.00- 
$2,400.00  Miss  Ruth  Butcher.  Children's  Service 
Bureau,  127  Northwest  2nd  Street,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 

CASE    WORKERS.    Two    professionally    qu;i 

by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  salary  range.  S210  Survey. 

WANTED:     Supervisors     and     c,i  with 

training  and  experience  for  worlc  with  the  armed 
forces,  ex-servicemen,  and  their  dependents.  Ex- 
cellent salaries.  Apply  Home  Service,  American 
Red  Cross,  161  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston  15, 
Mass. 

BOYS'  WORKER  ;or  new  settlement  house  in  mid- 
dle west.  Good  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. 3205  Survey. 

YOUNG    SOCIAL    WORKER,    trained,    interested 

in  executive  work  in  middle  western  family  ami 
children's  agency.  Good  pay  and  interesting  job. 
8206  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS:  The  Children's  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  New  York.  Graduate  training  required ; 
Salary  $1800  to  $2500  depending  upon  living  in 
situation  that  can  be  arranged,  either  group  living 
or  private  apartments.  Openings  for  Case  Aides 
also  available.  State  experience  and  education. 
8213  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  one  year  or  more  in  a  graduate 
School  of  Social  Work.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
intensive  case  work  with  veterans,  marital  prob- 
lems, unmarried  mothers,  children's  behavior  prob- 
lems. Sala_ry  $2100  to  $2400  annually.  Family 
Service.  Miami,  Fla. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  national  organiza- 
tion  in  New  York  City,  coordinating  work  of  well- 
known  groups.  Dynamic  speaker  and  publicist. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  the  Washington  scene.  Sal 
ary  $8,000  plus.  Contact  Gertrude  R.  Stein.  Vo- 
cational Service  Agency,  64  West  48th  Street, 
New  York  19,  Wisconsin  7-4961. 


WE  OFFER  EMPLOYERS  AND  CANDIDATES 

in  all  fields  of  social  work  everywhere  an  en- 
tirely new.  unique  medium  for  finding  just  the 
right  person  or  position.  Because  screening  tech- 
niques have  been  streamlined,  commissions  and 
registration  fees  eliminated,  and  placrmrnt  fre? 
reduced  to  a  flat  $25.00.  the  widest  selection 
current  conditions  permit  is  attracted.  Why  leave 
any  stones  unturned?  Perhaj>s  the  very  person 
you  would  most  like  to  get  in  touch  with  • 
reading  this  ad.  Write  for  details.  Central 
Registry  Service,  109  South  Stanwood,  Columbus 
9,  Ohio. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
yER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,'  Colorado, 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains  children's 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv- 
ices. H.  J.  Corper,  M.D.,  Research  Director.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Axetrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director.  Chicago  area:  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or 
direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  SStfc 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N.,  Gen.  Dir. 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
•f  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$4.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
tree, 

PLANNED   PARENTHOOD   FEDERATION  OF 

AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di 
rector,  Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  »-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday   9   A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5:30  to  8   P.M. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  51  branches 
seeks  to  improve  living  and  working  conditions 
among  Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  During  war  and  post-war 
period  specializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro 
manpower  in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity",  Journal  of  Negro  Life  and 
other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and  commu- 
nity problems.  Provides  fellowships  in  Social 
Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts  solicited.  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  10. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  workers 
and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


Youth  Organization 


B'NAI  B'RITH  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION  — 
Social  group  work  program  under  supervision  of 
B'nai  M'riih  Youth  Commission.  Henry  Monsky, 
Chairman;  Julius  Bisno,  Administrative  Secretary 
and  National  Director  of  Boys'  Work ;  Beatrice 
B.  Chapman,  National  Director  of  r.irls'  Work. 
Operates  four  programs :  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  and 
B'nai  B'rith  Girls  for  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school,  B'nai  B'rith  Young  Men  and  B'nai  B'rith 
Young  Women  for  young  adults  up  to  twenty- 
five;  maintains  16  field  offices  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Publishes  BBYO  Program 
Guide,  BBYO  Leader,  The  Shofar  and  BBG 
Newsletter.  National  headquarters:  1746  M  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  med- 
ical social  work  positions. 
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DR.  PHILIP  PLATT,  CO-AUTHOR  OF  "VoL- 
untary  Health  Agencies"  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Public  Health  from 
Yale  University.  He  began  his  career  in 
public  health  with  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  later  spent  three  years  abroad 
with  war  relief  agencies.  Returning  to  this 
country,  he  went  from  the  New  Haven 
Health  Center  to  the  staff  which  produced 
the  famous  Health  Survey  of  86  Cities, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
Committee  on  Administrative  Practices, 
which  fostered  the  evaluation  of  local  health 
units.  From  1939  to  1942,  he  directed 
Palama  Settlement  in  Honolulu  which,  in 
addition  to  the  settlement  program,  con- 
ducted a  wide  range  of  private  health 
services  for  the  island  of  Oahu.  He  re- 
turned to  the  states  to  collaborate  with 
Selskar  Gunn  on  the  study  of  voluntary 
health  agencies. 

\  \  TIONALLY-KNOWN    FIGURE   IN    THE 

health  field,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  is  second 
vice-president  and  statistician  for  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York.  He  is  also  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Dr.  Dublin  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  under  whose  direction  the  study 
of  voluntary  health  agencies  was  carried 
out. 


Our  Authors 

COLONEL  IRA  V.  HISCOCK  is  PROFESSOR  OF 
Public  Health  at  the'  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  He  has  done  many 
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DISEASE  PREVALENCE 

VERSUS 

VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  AGENCY  SUPPORT 


THE 


THf   N€€t>    THE   LfSS   7//F  SUPPORT 


SOLD  TO  PUBLIC 


15,000,000 


PARTLY  SOLD  TO  PUBLIC 


,000,000 


NOT  SOLD  TO  PUBLIC 


100O 


Sums  collected  represent  actual  or  estimated  receipts  during  the 
latest  calendar  or  campaign  year  by  all  voluntary  health  agencies 
in  the  particular  field  in  the  United  States.  Figures  on  disease 
prevalence  are  based  mainly  on  the  National  Health  Survey,  1935-1936 
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From  Yesterday  to  Tomorrow 

The  executive  editor  highlights  the  issues  revealed  by  the  Gunn-Platt  study  of  volun 
tary  health  agencies  to  the  interpretation  of  which  this  special  number  is  dedicated. 


RAVAGES  from  the  diseases  which 
were  the  "killers"  of  yesterday  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  personal  histories  of 
most  of  us. 

We  can  still  recapture  the  sense  of 
fear  which  for  our  grandparents  adhered 
to  .the  very  words  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  the 
plague,  cholera,  even  birth  itself.  So 
meager  was  man's  capacity  to  cope  with 
the  dread  diseases  of  these  short  years  ago, 
that  sickness  and  suffering  were  regarded 
as  visitations  of  an  inscrutable  providence. 

Such  fears  of  the  mysterious  "un- 
kno\vn"  were  definitely  a  thing  of  the 
past,  however,  by  the  time  the  late  Selskar 
M.  Gunn  and  Philip  S.  Platt  began,  in 
1942,  their  nationwide  study  of  voluntary 
health  agencies. 

As  the  great  war  ends,  the  milestone  of 
public  health  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  definitely  put  behind  them 
is  marked  by  these  phrases  of  the  report: 
"The  facts  of  sickness  .  .  .  have  been  di- 
vorced .  .  .  from  a  passive  submission  to 
inexorable  fate." 

Dynamics  of  the  Past 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  this 
advance  in  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  point  where 
we  now  accept  the  basic  ability  of  man 
relatively  to  control  and  prevent  the  dis- 
eases from  which  he  suffers — the  quality 
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and  conviction  of  great  leaders,  the  sur- 
plus wealth  of  a  great  new  country,  the 
aggressively  ingrained  American  demand 
for  social  progress.  But,  in  retrospect,  it 
is  clear  that  the  underlying  dynamics  have 
stemmed  from  a  combination  of  private 
voluntary  initiative,  characterized  by  spe- 
cialization and  competition,  and  official 
government  authority  which  achieved  a 
measure  of  control  over  competition  and 
of  integration  between  specialties. 

In  its  larger  sense,  "specialization"  on 
the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
particular  diseases  during  the  past  half 
century  has  been  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  neither  private  nor  public  effort.  Each 
has  engaged  in  precisely  focused  research ; 
experimented  with  techniques  appropriate 
to  the  control  of  particular  diseases ;  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  specialized 
and  technically  trained  personnel.  That 
is  the  way  of  progress  in  pure  science.  So 
it  is,  also,  in  the  practical  development  of 
procedures  needed  to  put  scientific  dis- 
coveries to  work  for  all  mankind. 

But  the  building  of  separate  organiza- 
tions to  specialize  on  particular  diseases 
or  on  the  defects  of  certain  organs,  has 
been  a  unique  characteristic  of  private  ef- 
fort during  the  past  fifty  years.  A  mere 
listing  of  some  of  the  national  agencies, 
towards  whose  programs,  in  large  part, 
this  survey  was  directed,  makes  that  ap- 
parent. The  National  Tuberculosis  As- 


sociation organized  in  1904;  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  1908; 
the  American  Cancer  Society  in  1913;  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
consolidating  several  prior  movements,  in 
1914;  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  in  1915;  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  in 
1919;  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  in  1921 ;  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  in  1922;  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
in  1938. 

Neither,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  "com- 
petition" been  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  public  or  private  effort.  Whenever  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  enterprise,  always  there 
is  competition  for  recognition,  for  the 
advancement  of  particular  interests,  for 
ultimate  achievement.  But  the  organized 
competition  for  public  attention  and 
financial  support  to  combat  particular 
diseases  has  been  a  unique  characteristic 
of  private  effort  to  promote  the  public 
health. 

Undeniably,  this  combination  of  spe- 
cialization and  competition  has  brought 
results.  Deep  inroads  against  particular 
diseases  and  physical  defects  have  been 
made  by  these  organizations  which  have 
risen  to  the  top  in  the  behind  the  lines 
struggle  for  the  public's  interest  and 
financial  backing. 

But  the  power  which  comes  from  "free- 
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dom  to  compete"  has  had  liabilities,  as 
well  as  assets.  For  example,  psychoneu- 
rotic  difficulties  are  at  the  forefront  of 
our  concern  with  postwar  rehabilitation ; 
yet,  in  1944,  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  and  local  service  agen- 
cies in  this  field  spent  only  an  estimated 
$300,000.  In  whole  sections  of  rural 
America,  voluntary  health  services  of  any 
kind  are  virtually  unknown. 

Finally,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that 
the  progress  towards  better  health  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  steady 
development  of  governmental  functions  as 
administered  by  the  official  health  agency, 
the  public  health  department.  Authority 
to  control  sanitation,  to  inspect  milk  and 
food,  to  exercise  the  right  of  quarantine 
was  an  initial  prerequisite  in  perfecting 
the  hard  core  of  procedures  needed  to 
apply  the  unfolding  discoveries  of  science 
in  a  practical  way.  The  search  for 
serums  and  vaccines;  the  technical  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  the  control  of  small- 
pox, typhoid,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  pneumonia,  cancer;  the 
hazards  of  maternity  and  infancy,  of  in- 
dustry, are  all  now  an  accepted  and  ac- 
credited part  of  our  official  approach  to 
the  promotion  of  physical  well-being.  To- 
day, nearly  two  thirds  of  the  3,050  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  have  full  time 
health  officials,  and  the  public  health 
movement  will  not  rest  until  that  num- 
ber is  complete. 

End  of  an  Era 

In  this  broad  setting,  Selskar  Gunn  and 
Philip  Platt  made  their  study  of  the 
present  and  future  role  of  the  voluntary 
health  agencies.  For  practical  reasons, 
they  restricted  their  review  to  those  serv- 
ices which  are  generally  related  to  the 
control  and  prevention  of  illness.  They 
did  not  include  agencies  whose  services 
arc  primarily  concerned  with  "medical 
care"  and  treatment,  such  as  hospitals  and 
clinics.  They  visited  29  states,  712  agen- 
cies, interviewed  over  1,000  people,  sent 
out  questionnaires,  assembled  material 
from  many  different  sources. 

So  broad  and  searching  are  many  of 
their  findings  and  conclusions  that  readers 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  will  recognize 
their  implicit  applicability  to  many  other 
areas  of  private  welfare  and  recreation 
services.  Their  full  report  ("Voluntary 
Health  Agencies,"  Ronald  Press)  con- 
tains abundant  testimony  to  the  part 
which  voluntary  effort  has  played  in  past 
achievements. 

The  private  health  agencies  have  been 
pioneers,  have  demonstrated  new  methods 
and  procedures,  have  helped  build  up  and 
supplement  the  official  agency.  Above  all 
else,  they  have  enlisted  enormous  volun- 
tary citizen  support  and  interest.  Twenty 
thousand  health  agencies,  with  300,000 


board  members,  an  additional  1,000,000 
volunteer  workers,  spending  $50,000.00(1 
annually,  constitute  the  spearhead  of  an 
educated  citizen  concern  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  135,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States.  Eloquently,  indeed,  do 
they  mark  the  divorce  of  the  facts  of 
sickness  "from  a  passive  submission  to 
inexorable  fate." 

Hut,  with  all  the  evidence  in,  Mr. 
Gunn  and  Mr.  Platt  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  voluntary  health  move- 
ment has  now  come  to  a  crossroads.  An 
era  is  at  an  end,  or  at  least  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  The  inherent  strength 
of  the  voluntary  enterprise  of  the  past 
has  been  overtaken  by  its  inherent  weak- 
ness. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  quite  naturally, 
is  in  the  present  health  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Wherever  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  and  their  typical  American 
family  may  live,  they  and  their  children 
need  have  little  fear  that  they  will  be 
stricken  by  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  ty- 
phoid fever.  They  need  have  only  rea- 
sonable fear  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
and  so  on.  These,  the  official  public 
health  program  now  has  under  good  con- 
trol. If  the  Smiths  live  in  an  urban  com- 
munity, they  have  relatively  little  to  fear 
from  the  hazards  of  childbirth,  or  for  the 
newborn  baby,  from  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. But,  if  they  live  in  a  small  town 
or  a  rural  community,  they  have  much 
more  to  fear — and  no  private  agencies 
working  to  remove  the  basis  for  their 
fear. 

In  city  or  country,  they  are  just  about 
as  susceptible  to  the  irritating  nuisance 
of  the  common  cold,  to  the  more  serious 
ravages  of  influenza,  as  were  their  an- 
cestors of  two  or  three  generations  ago. 
Partly  because  other  diseases  are  under 
control,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  die 
or  become  permanently  handicapped  from 


Report  Recommendations 

1.  "That    a    serious    effort    be 
made  to  determine  the  soundness 
of  unifying  in  one  strong  organi- 
sation,  all   related   health    promo- 
tional voluntary  agencies  in  a  city 
and  in  a  state  .  .  .  and  that  such 
demonstrations  be  launched. 

2.  "That    the   National    Health 
Council   be    reorganized    ...    to 
effect  a  wise  coordination  of  the 
national    health    agencies    and    of 
the  voluntary  health  movement  of 
the  country. 

3.  "That  present  separate,  com- 
petitive, and  confusing  appeals  of 
the     voluntary     national      health 
agencies   [be  pooled]   into  a  uni- 
fied   nationwide    campaign    ... 
effective  on   the  local,   state,   and 
national  levels." 


heart  disease  or  cancer  than  were  the 
families  of  their  grandparents.  At  these 
and  many  other  frontier  points,  voluntary 
enterprise  is  now  very  meager  indeed. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  even  if  they  live  in  a  prosperous 
urban  community,  are  apt  to  be  unable 
to  put  their  finger  on  a  voluntary  group 
which  is  concerned  with  the  total  health 
of  their  family.  They  will  be  bombarded 
with  information  about  what  to  do  about 
certain  specific  hazards  of  illness.  But  if 
Mr.  Smith  is  faced  with  a  long  illness 
from  rheumatic  fever,  we  cannot  expect 
the  family  to  take  too  great  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  in  an  earlier  genera- 
tion his  affliction  might  have  come  from 
tuberculosis.  The  protection  now  afforded 
the  Smith  family  by  their  community's 
private  agencies  consists  of  a  number  of 
pickets  set  haphazardly,  without  plan. 

Keystone  of  the  Future 

What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  now  need, 
wherever  they  live,  is  to  have  these  sepa- 
rate pickets  put  together  into  a  sys- 
tematically erected  fence  which  will  give 
them  as  complete  protection  as  possible 
against  the  total  problem  of  illness  in 
their  family.  And  so,  just  as  "specializa- 
tion" and  "competition"  have  been  the 
keynotes  of  the  voluntary  health  move- 
ment of  the  past,  now  must  "co-ordina- 
tion" and  "planning"  provide  the  key- 
stone for  the  future,  if  the  contribution 
in  the  next  quarter  century  is  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  past  achievements. 

The  authors  of  this  report  are  fully 
aware  that  such  a  basic  shift  in  emphasis 
and  policy  will  be  no  easy  task.  The 
voluntary  health  movement,  as  of  today, 
is  huge  in  size,  highly  institutionalized  in 
organization,  diffuse  in  its  control.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  very  human  movement,  rest- 
ing not  on  law  and  legal  prescription,  but 
on  the  human  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  many  people  who  make  it  up. 

Yet  these  two  authors  complete  their 
survey  with  high  hopes.  Their  report 
is  full  of  practical  suggestions.  They  see 
opportunities  at  almost  every  hand,  and 
are  confident  that  once  seen  by  others, 
they  will  be  grasped  in  main-  different 
ways  by  many  different  people. 

To  these  opportunities,  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  them,  this  special 
issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly  is  directed. 
Each  author  is  a  leader  and  social  states- 
man in  his  own  right.  Each  brings  to  our 
readers  not  only  a  recapitulation  of  the 
findings  of  this  most  significant  study,  but 
an  interpretation  of  the  issues,  based  on 
a  wealth  and  variety  of  personal  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  In  such  honest  and 
forthright  leadership  as  this  lies  the  best 
evidence  that  voluntary  enterprise  will 
meet  the  challenge  in  a  dynamic  transition 
from  "yesterday  to  tomorrow." 
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The  Challenge  to  Action 

At  the  crossroads  of  national  effectiveness,  voluntary  health  agencies  must 
reorganize  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead,  with  united  planning  as  the  keynote. 


WHEN,  in  1892,  Dr.  Lawrence  F. 
Flick  and  associates  in  Pennsylvania  or- 
ganized the  first  American  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  they 
could  hardly  have  pictured  the  future 
proportions  of  the  movement  which  they 
were  then  starting.  After  fifty  years,  the 
promotion  of  good  health  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  by  private,  voluntarily 
supported  agencies — local,  state,  and  na- 
tional— has  become  one  of  America's  big 
businesses.  Agencies  have  attacked  prac- 
tically every  serious  disease  and  problem 
that  affect  the  health  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  leading  citizens  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  substance  as  board  members  of 
thousands  of  agencies  that  spend  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  has  this  voluntary  service  flowered 
to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  variety. 

Yet,  despite  the  size  and  importance  of 
this  enterprise,  and  in  part  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  rapid  and  amazing  growth, 
the  voluntary  health  movement  has  until 
recently  not  been  subject  to  critical  re- 
view. Like  all  of  our  philanthropies,  the 
public  has  accepted  and  supported  it  on 
faith.  So  specialized  were  the  goals  and 
programs  of  local  voluntary  health  so- 
cieties the  country  over,  that  no  one 
really  knew  how  well  the  work  was 
being  done,  how  completely  the  field  was 
being  covered,  whether  all  the  societies 
were  needed  or  why  there  were  so  many 
of  them.  No  one  could  be  sure  whether 
these  many  societies  were  adjusting  them- 
selves to  the  changing  times  and  needs 
or  whether  one  large  local  society  would 
serve  the  community's  interest  better  than 
the  many  small  ones. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
publication  of  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil's survey  of  the  voluntary  health 
agencies  coincides  with  the  dramatic  end- 
ing of  the  great  war.  We  are  now 
actually  in  the  midst  of  the  realities  of 
reconversion.  There  could  have  been  no 
better  time  for  the  release  of  the  find- 
ings of  this  first  comprehensive  stock-tak- 
ing of  one  of  America's  most  notable 
voluntary  undertakings.  As  all  eyes  are 
turned  toward  a  peaceful  and  constructive 
future,  I  believe  that  the  public  will  wish 
to  know  how  well  its  trust  in  and  gener- 
ous support  of  the  Roll  Call  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  of  the  Christmas  seals  of 
the  tuberculosis  movement,  of  the  March 
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of  Dimes  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  and  of  the  many 
other  recurring  specialized  appeals  have 
been  justified. 

Records  of  Achievement 

Of  acknowledged  achievements,  there 
are  many.  The  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  brought  home  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country  the  ele- 
mentary facts  about  tuberculosis.  Tuber- 
culosis has  been  pushed  down  from  first 
to  eighth  place  among  the  causes  of  death, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  now 
a  relatively  minor  problem. 


The  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation has  scored  signal  victories  over 
venereal  disease,  most  recently  in  pro- 
tecting the  men  in  our  armed  forces. 

The  cancer  control  movement  has 
stimulated  valuable  research  and  taught 
the  American  people,  particularly  the 
womenfolk,  to  watch  for  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  to  seek  early  medical  care. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  in  its  short  career  has  inaugu- 
rated important  research  in  the  field  of 
virus  infection,  and  made  great  strides  in 
perfecting  the  care  of  the  victims  of 
paralysis. 
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Selskar  Michael  Gitnn 
(1883-1944) 

The  book  whk-h  incorporates  the  findings  of  the  Gunn-Platt  study  is  a  volume 
which  Selskar  Gunn  did  not  live  to  see.  But  it  contains  much  of  the  keen  think- 
ing and  imaginative  outlook  on  broad  problems  which  distinguished  his  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  health. 

A  vice-president  of  Rockefeller  Foundation  since  1927,  Mr.  Gunn  had  done 
significant  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Europe  he  was  decorated  by  the 
governments  of  six  countries,  and  in  China  he  earned  everlasting  gratitude  for 
the  five  years  he  spent  helping  develop  a  program  of  social  welfare  there. 

Before  World  War  I,  he  taught  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
worked  as  local  health  officer  and  state  administrator,  and  gave  strong  leader- 
ship in  expanding  the  American  Public  Health  Association's  program.  His  death 
occurred  midway  in  the  study  of  voluntary  health  agencies.  His  collaborator, 
Philip  Platt,  whose  article  on  leadership  appears  in  these  pages,  carried  the 
study  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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Beginning  in  the  early  Nineties  as 
rather  weak  and  tentative  services  to  the 
poor,  public  health  nursing  organizations 
spread  to  nearly  every  community,  and 
are  now  rendering  valuable  services  to  all 
income  groups.  The  American  Red  Cross 
\vith  its  3,700  chapters  has  made  public- 


health  nursing  available  to  many  com- 
munities, helped  soften  the  shock  of  dis- 
aster, and  educated  the  American  people 
in  safety  and  in  the  vital  facts  of  per- 
sonal hygiene. 

Our  voluntary  health  societies  have 
helped  to  create  many  of  our  official 
health  services,  to  increase  their  budgets, 
and  have  generally  raised  the  levels  of 
such  services.  Over  four  decades,  they 
have  been  leaders  in  a  broad  movement 
to  educate  the  American  people  about 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  health. 

Points  of  Weakness 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  health  movement  if,  through  silence 
or  equivocation,  we  helped  to  lull  its 
supporters  into  complacency.  The  survey 
by  Selskar  Gunn  and  Philip  Platt  re- 
veals not  only  the  many  virtues  and  con- 
tributions of  our  voluntary  health  work, 
but  also  discloses  much  that  needs  to  be 
remedied.  Let  us  take  two  concrete  ex- 
amples : 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
has  a  history  of  fine  accomplishment.  No 
one  should  minimize  the  part  that  it  has 
played  in  bringing  about  the  extraor- 
dinary decline  in  tuberculosis.  Last  year, 
close  to  fifteen  million  dollars  was  raised 
through  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals,  of 
which  5  percent  went  to  the  national  as- 
sociation and  the  rest  to  the  state  and 
local  societies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
continuation  of  the  type  of  publicity 
issued  by  the  association,  coupled  with 
the  abounding  good  will  of  the  American 
people,  will  result  in  raising  increased 
sums.  [See  page  252] 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  over  large 
areas  of  the  United  States,  tuberculosis 
is  now  definitely  under  control.  Despite 
this,  the  annual  drive  for  funds  is  largely 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
still  a  serious  menace.  There  is  failure, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  locals,  to 
tell  their  public  that  state  and  local  health 
departments  of  the  country  have  taken 
over  much  of  the  load  previously  carried 
by  the  voluntary  societies;  or  that  the 
U.  S.  Public  Hralth  Service  now  has 


an  excellent  tuberculosis  division  with 
a  $10,000,000  budget  (which  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  was  in- 
strumental in  promoting)  to  help  the 
states  carry  on  the  final  phase  of  tuber- 
culosis eradication.  Tuberculosis  societies 
in  too  many  instances  are  still  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  old  fear  which  people  have 
of  the  disease — a  fear  which  now  has 
little  basis  in  fact. 

The  present  problem  confronting  pri- 
vate tuberculosis  agencies  is  not  so  much 
how  to  raise  money  as  how  to  spend  it 
usefully.  There  are  wise  men  in  the 
movement  who  realize  this.  The  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  upstate  New 
York,  for  example,  which  is  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  years  ago  broadened 
the  base  of  its  operations  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  activities  in  the  public 
health  field — venereal  disease  control, 
mental  hygiene,  better  nutrition,  the  pre- 
vention of  diphtheria  and,  by  no  means 
least,  cooperation  with  and  stimulation  of 
the  official  health  agencies  of  the  whole 
state.  Other  tuberculosis  locals  have  ad- 
justed their  activities  to  current  health 
needs,  while  continuing  their  effective- 
tuberculosis  control. 

By  and  large,  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  have  been 
cool  to  the  inclusion  of  these  new  ac- 


tivities. There  is,  however,  a  sharp  in- 
ternal conflict  within  the  organization 
between  those  who  would  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  traditional  tuberculosis  work 
and  those  who  would  widen  the  approach 
to  a  well-balanced  health  program.  An 
encouraging  step  was  taken  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  when  the  door  was  opened  a 
little  wider  for  local  associations  to  en- 
gage in  activities  other  than  tuberculosis 
control.  I  am  confident  that  the  public 
would  be  delighted  to  support  increasingly 
a  nationwide  Christmas  seal  campaign  de- 
voted not  only  to  the  final  phase  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  battle  but  also  to  the 
control  of  other  diseases  which  menace 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

A  somewhat  different  illustration  of 
the  disparity  between  need  and  resources 
is  furnished  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Basil  O'Connor,  in  the  short 
period  of  eight  years,  this  agency  has 
achieved  one  of  the  organizational  and 
financial  miracles  of  recent  health  history. 
Total  receipts  in  the  last  campaign  were 


close  to  $16,600,000  half  of  which  re- 
mained in  local  hands  and  the  other  half 
went  into  the  national  treasury.  This  is 
more  money  than  is  raised  by  all  other 
national  health  agencies  combined,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
many  societies  that  struggle  to  raise  their 
meager  budgets  year  after  year,  look 
somewhat  askance  on  the  newcomer  that 
literally  runs  away  with  the  money.  In- 
fantile paralysis  is  one  of  the  less  common 
diseases.  Even  in  epidemic  years,  there 
are  only  from  15,000  to  18,000  cases  in 
the  whole  country  and  less  than  2,000 
deaths.  Compared  with  heart  disease  and 
the  related  rheumatic  fever,  infantile 
paralysis  is  a  minor  problem. 

In  the  background  of  such  specific  ex- 
amples as  these,  is  the  underlying  fact 
that  there  has  been  little  planning  in  the 
over-all  private  campaign  for  life  and 
health  conservation.  Too  often,  voluntary 
societies  have  been  organized  to  under- 
take what  was  already  being  done  by 
others.  Most  of  them  are  designed  to 
serve  only  a  small  sector  of  the  entire 
health  field — be  it  child  welfare,  tuber- 
culosis, mental  hygiene,  or  the  like.  They 
were  brought  into  being  by  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  specialized  fields  of  medi- 
cine which  stirred  the  imagination  and 
won  support  for  some  particular  group 
of  sufferers.  The  inevitable  result  of  a 
multiplication  of  such  societies  is  the  im- 
poverishment of  many,  competition  for 
support,  and  general  confusion  of  the 
public. 

It  is  common  to  find,  even  in  smaller 
communities,  four  or  five  independent  or- 
ganizations, each  concerned  with  its  own 
specialty  and  each  making  its  own  bid 
for  favor,  instead  of  cooperating  toward 
common  ends.  There  has  been  a  trend, 
perhaps  inevitable,  toward  vested  inter- 
ests. In  many  instances,  the  fine  en- 
thusiasm of  the  pioneers  for  serving  a 
public  need  has  degenerated  into  a  desire 
to  preserve  a  going  institution. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  voluntary 


health  agencies  of  this  country  will  fail 
to  rise  to  the  new  opportunities  which 
confront  them.  Behind  them  is  a  record 
of  achievement,  soundly  grounded  in  fact. 
Surrounding  them  today  is  an  America 
just  emerged  victorious  from  the  greatest 
war  of  all  time,  confident  of  its  strength. 
and  dedicated  to  democratic  social  prog- 
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ress,  international  cooperation,  and  world 
leadership.  With  unparalleled  resources, 
new  scientific  discoveries,  public  faith  and 
support,  private  health  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States  have  at  their  com- 
mand tools  for  constructive  action,  the 
like  of  which  the  pioneers  of  yesterday — 
.Flick,  Beers,  Morrow,  Cleveland,  Wald, 
and  many  others — never  could  have 
dreamed.  The  door  is  open  for  them  to 
occupy  the  many  sections  of  our  country 
which  their  services  do  not  now  reach, 
to  meet  the  needs  which  their  plans  have 
not  so  far  encompassed. 

Guideposts  to  Action 

To  realize  that  opportunity  during  the 
next  decade,  private  agencies  must  follow 
four  main  guideposts  on  the  road  ahead: 

First,  individual  local  agencies  must 
evaluate,  reorient,  and  strengthen  their 
own  programs  in  the  light  of  new  needs 
and  modern  trends. 

Second,  local  communities  must  develop 
strong  central  machinery  through  which 
to  bring  about  coordinated  local  planning 
and  operation. 

Third,  through  the  National  Health 
Council,  national  agencies  must  achieve 
a  statesmanlike  integration  of  their  plan- 
ning and  service  function. 

Fourth,  a  unified  national  appeal  for 
funds  must  take  the  place  of  the  present 
multiplicity  of  financial  campaigns. 

These  are  not  new  guideposts.     Some 


individuals  had  seen  the  way  they  pointed ; 
many  have  been  groping  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  if  the  challenge  of  our  time 
for  the  voluntary  health  movement  is  to 
be  met,  they  must  now  become  a  focus 
for  united  action. 

The  survey  clearly  indicates  that  all 
too  often  a  very  few  members  of  an 
agency  board  of  directors  have  run  the 
show.  The  time  has  come  for  boards  to 
scrutinize  their  membership  and  eliminate 
their  inactive  and  unproductive  members. 
Tenure  should  not  be  guaranteed  for  life 
and  should  not  be  passed  down  through 
inheritance.  In  order  to  discharge  their 
high  civic  responsibility,  many  boards  need 
to  bring  in  new  blood,  representative  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  study  makes  clear  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  executive  officer  of  the  vol- 
untary health  society  is  the  key  to  its 
success  or  failure.  But  it  also  shows  that 
thousands  of  units  are  without  competent 
professional  direction.  Boards  of  direc- 
tors need  to  face  the  fact  that  in  order 


to  attract  those  who  would  provide  wise 
leadership,  good  judgment,  and  adequate 
skill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  salary 
levels.  The  voluntary  health  movement 
as  a  whole  needs  to  cooperate  with  schools 
of  public  health,  in  order  to  bring  the 
existing  personnel  to  higher  levels  of 
skill  and  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  training  of  new  people. 

Given  responsible  and  representative 
boards,  professionally  trained  and  com- 
petent directors,  individual  agencies 
should  be  in  a  position  each  year  to  re- 
view critically  and  evaluate  frankly  their 
goals  and  the  progress  made  towards 
them.  Such  annual  check-ups  should  be 
supplemented  at  longer  intervals  through 
study  by  outside  experts.  Every  local 
agency,  no  matter  how  well  administered, 
would  surely  profit  by  this  procedure. 

A  good  example  of  the  value  of  the 
practical  tenets  of  self-evaluation  can  to- 
day be  found  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 
There  is  growing  evidence  of  an  acute 
appreciation  of  the  potentialities  for  pub- 
lic service  in  the  3,700  chapters,  6,000 
branches,  and  a  membership  of  forty  mil- 
lion. Under  the  new  leadership  of  its 
national  organization,  surveys  are  being 
made  to  evaluate  organizational  set-ups 
and  past  accomplishments.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  intention  to  skeletonize  the 
program  with  the  return  to  peace,  as  was 
done  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 

To  accomplish  their  high  purpose,  Red 
Cross  chapters  must  eliminate  the  fair 
criticism  that  in  the  past  many  have  been 
led  by  the  socially  elect  and  too  often 
have  been  loath  to  cooperate  in  local 
projects  with  other  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  Fortunately,  there  is  emerging 
a  new  spirit,  not  only  locally  but  in 
Washington  as  well.  Those  who  now 
give  direction  to  policy  realize  the  unique 
position  of  the  Red  Cross  and  recognize 
the  need  for  a  broader  base  of  leadership 
in  every  section  of  the  community. 

Democracy  is  making  itself  felt  and 
already,  in  many  localities,  we  see  evi- 
dences of  this  new  spirit.  Leaders  of 
labor  are  being  welcomed  into  boards  of 
directors.  Efforts  at  coordination  of  ser- 


vice with  other  local  organizations  are 
bringing  them  closer  together  toward  the 
solution  of  common  community  welfare 
problems.  We  are  all  discovering  that 
the  public  welfare  is  the  concern  of  all 
kinds  of  groups. 

The  need  for  a  clearing-house  for  those 
working  in  the  local  voluntary  health 
field  has  been  manifest  ever  since  the  last 
war.  As  a  result,  health  councils  and 
health  divisions  of  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  have  been  formed  in  many  of 
our  larger  and  medium  sized  cities.  Their 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  common  plan- 
ning, eliminate  duplication,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  the  health  agencies  to 
speak  as  one  voice  to  the  people  who  sup- 


port them.  But  in  altogether  too  many 
instances,  they  have  not  achieved  this 
purpose. 

New  York  City  is  a  glaring  example 
of  a  community  with  an  array  of  societies 
which  do  not  work  together.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  its  health  commissioner  recently 
sounded  a  clarion  call  for  a  health  coun- 
cil which  can  truly  pool  resources  and 
plan  a  coordinated  program.  And  the 
problem  is  even  more  acute  in  many  of 
our  smaller  cities.  Duplication  of  effort 
and  lack  of  coordination  are  still  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. 

Fortunately,  there  are  already  a  few 
splendid  demonstrations  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  well-organized  local 
health  councils  or  health  federations.  I 
have  in  mind  two  examples,  both  in  Ohio 
— the  Cleveland  Health  Council,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation. 
These  central  federations  have  brought 
together  the  various  health  organizations 
into  closely  knit  bodies,  whose  able  ex- 
ecutives have  achieved  a  fine  administra- 
tion of  the  various  aspects  of  a  well- 
rounded  health  program.  Not  the  least 
of  their  success  is  in  the  splendid  co- 
operation which  has  developed  with  their 
local  health  departments.  While  these 
two  cities  are  outstanding,  encouragement 
to  future  progress  may  be  found  in  others, 
where  the  health  societies,  even  if  less 
tightly  bound  together,  are  nevertheless 
affiliating  with  the  local  community  chests 
and  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  de- 
veloping over-all  community  planning. 

The  greatest  need  for  over-all  integra- 
tion and  planning  in  the  voluntary  health 
field  is  obviously  on  the  national  level. 
This  was  fully  recognized  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  when  the  then  leaders  in 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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Gaps  in  Our  Battle  Line 


We  must  make 

total  war 

against  disease 

for  total  victory 

IRA  V.  HISCOCK 


DURING  the  early  war  years,  the 
whole  country  was  properly  shocked  by 
the  high  proportion  of  its  young  men 
found  to  be  unfit  for  military  service  be- 
cause of  mental  and  physical  defects.  In 
one  nine-month  period,  36  percent  of  all 
registrants  examined  by  local  boards  and 
induction  centers  were  rejected.  More 
than  that,  only  a  little  over  one  third 
of  some  nine  million  men  examined  be- 
tween April  1942  and  December  1943 
were  found  to  be  entirely  free  of  physical 
defects. 

In  this  dramatic  setting,  we  see  some 
of  the  end  results  of  our  failure  to  wage 
war  on  all  fronts  against  disease  and 
physical  defects.  For  war  against  disease 
must  be.  a  total  war  against  insidious 
enemies  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  Dis- 
ease recognizes  no  boundary  lines,  no 
classes,  no  creeds. 

Though  our  own  generation  can  look 
back  upon  many  battles  won,  on  ground 
covered  that  never  need  be  retraced, 
there  are  still  many  thinly  held  sectors 
and  serious  gaps  in  our  battle  lines. 

The  struggle  continues  to  tax  the  best 
efforts  of  scientific  strategists  and  admin- 
istrators. Each  year,  thousands  of  people 
in  the  United  States  are  sick,  and  many 
die  from  causes  which  our  knowledge  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent,  if  only  we 
were  organized  to  use  it.  About  many 
maladies,  indeed,  we  still  need  much  more 
knowledge,  but  the  war  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  how  scientific  discoveries 
can  be  accelerated  by  concentrated  and 
coordinated  effort.  With  the  energies  and 
resources  now  released  for  peace,  the 
next  decade  holds  out  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  our  attack  against 
ill  health,  to  muster  our  forces  for  a 
coordinated  attack  on  every  front. 


36     OUT  OF  EVERY  100  EXAMINED 
FOR  INDUCTION  WERE  REJECTED 

(SEPTEMBER  1942 -JUNE   1943) 
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Information  from   Medical  Statistics  Bulletin   No.  3,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1944,  National  Headquarters,  Selective  Service  System 


We  have  some  perspective  by  which  to 
identify  some  of  the  salients  which  con- 
stitute the  strategic  objectives  of  the  next 
decade.  Without  any  priority  of  classifi- 
cation and  with  due  regard  for  relative 
difference  in  local  communities,  a  num- 
ber of  major  problems  nevertheless  are 
clear. 

Defects  of  Children 

Although  most  communities  have  vari- 
ous services  reaching  children  from  the 
prenatal  period  through  school  life,  these 
services  all  too  often  fail  in  systematic 
continuity  and  coordination.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  little  prac- 
tical progress  has  been  made  in  correcting 
physical  defects  among  the  school  age 
group. 

And  in  1943,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  one  community  matched  the 
findings  of  selective  service  examinations 
with  the  findings  of  comparable  examina- 
tions taken  fifteen  years  before  when  these 
same  boys  were  children  in  school.  Al- 
most all  of  those  who  were  later  re- 
jected by  selective  service,  fifteen  years 
before  had  had  one  or  more  decayed, 
missing,  or  filled  permanent  teeth.  Half 
of  those  later  disqualified  for  poor  vision 
had  shown  visual  defects.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  those  who  in  school  had  been 
rated  poor  in  nutritional  status,  were  re- 
jected fifteen  years  later. 

This  "pilot"  study  not  only  indicates 
that  the  present  "system"  of  public  and 
private  health  service  is  failing  to  meet 
the  need  for  dental,  nutritional,  and  other 
health  service  among  this  all  important 
younger  age  group.  It  also  shows  that 
as  of  today  and  for  the  future,  major 
emphasis  needs  to  be  shifted  from  the 
communicable  diseases  to  the  long  term 


illnesses,  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
removal  of  their  causes  in  the  younger 
years,  in  order  to  prevent  progressive  de- 
velopment into  hopeless  or  extremely 
serious  cases. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  and,  in  order 
to  do  it  more  effectively,  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  discovered  about  many  of 
the  diseases  which  today  constitute  these 
new  frontiers  in  our  battle  to  promote 
good  health. 

It  is  true  that  amazing  results  were 
recorded  in  the  reduction  of  deaths  from 
certain  causes,  between  the  years  1900 
and  1940.  Typhoid,  diphtheria,  diarrhea, 
and  other  communicable  diseases  were  re- 
duced more  than  90  percent  in  the  regis- 
tration area;  tuberculosis  70  percent; 
pneumonia  and  influenza  61  percent.  But 
progress  on  the  total  front  was  measured 
by  a  decrease  in  the  total  death"  rate  of 
only  16  percent. 

Frontier  Enemies 

Today,  two  of  our  most  thinly  held 
sectors  and  serious  gaps  are  represented 
by  the  tremendous  toll  of  heart  disease 
and  cancer.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  all 
deaths  are  now  due  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  16  percent  to  conditions  associated 
with  the  cardio-vascular-renal  complex. 
Eleven  percent  are  due  to  cancer.  These 
high  mortalities  are  evidence  of  premature 
degeneration.  Earlier  diagnosis  must  be 
an  important  part  of  the  preventive  pro- 
gram to  bring  them  under  direct  control, 
and  treatment  must  include  a  special 
regime  of  personal  hygiene.  It  may  be 
expected,  also,  that  lower  death  rates  from 
heart  disease  will  result  from  increased 
activities  to  control  streptococcicosis  and 
syphilis. 

Recent   studies   have   shown    that   vac- 
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cination  shortly  before  an  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza exerts  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
susceptibility  to  influenza  A  during  an 
epidemic  of  high  incidence.  However,  in- 
vestigators point  out  that  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  advance  in  control  of  epi- 
demic influenza  A  will  be  equally  effec- 
tive in  influenza  B,  or  effective  at  all  in 
severe  pandemic  influenza.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  field  of  im- 
munization where  established  procedures 
have  proved  more  or  less  effective  in  dis- 
eases such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  tetanus,  and  so  on. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
mental  ill  health  has  again  been  empha- 
sized during  World  War  II.  Increas- 
ingly, it  is  recognized  that  a  program  of 


prevention  should  include  not  only  the 
commonly  accepted  elements  of  a  com- 
munity plan.  It  should  be  so  planned  that 
it  will  begin  with  the  parents  of  the 
unborn  child  and  continue  with  the  child 
through  adolescence  and  until  he  has  made 
his  social  adjustment. 

Frank  Bondreau  has  well  stated  that 
nutritional  deficiency  diseases,  malnutri- 
tion, and  hunger  cannot  be  overcome  ef- 
fectively merely  by  providing  supplies  of 
food.  Like  infections,  deficiency  diseases 
and  malnutrition  must  be  sought  out, 
their  exact  nature  identified,  and  appro- 
priate treatment  provided.  "In  order  to 
restore  the  hungry  to  health,"  he  says, 
"it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  balanced 
diet,  and  to  do  so  requires  a  study  of  the 
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foods  locally  available  as  well  as  prevail- 
ing food  habits.  There  must  be  some 
agreement  as  to  dietary  standards  for 
different  age  groups  and  occupations. 
Measures  of  this  kind  cannot  be  impro- 
vised ;  they  must  rest  on  organization, 
study,  and  experience." 

While  research  is  being  vigorously  con- 
ducted on  cancer,  pneumonia,  and  in- 
fluenza, and  many  of  these  other  diseases, 
increased  momentum  is  needed  in  the 
scientific  study  of  all  of  them  through 
additional  federal  as  well  as  private  fi- 
nancial support.  The  lessons  learned  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency  about  the  value 
of  cooperatively  planned  scientific  studies, 
pooling  all  available  knowledge  and  re- 
sources, should  not  be  lost. 

Research,  however,  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  discovery  of  underlying 
causes — it  needs  to  include  the  practical 
ways  and  means  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures. The  dramatic  results  from  the 
use  of  DDT,  for  example,  came  not  only 
as  a  result  of  research  on  the  material 
to  be  used  to  control  typhus  and  malaria, 
but  also  from  studies  that  determined 
the  most  effective  administrative  methods 
to  be  employed. 

Family  Health 

A  major  weakness  lies  in  our  failure 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
health  is  a  family  as  well  as  a  personal 
concern.  True,  in  our  programs  to  con- 
trol the  communicable  diseases,  we.  do 
quarantine  the  entire  family,  when  that 
is  necessary,  give  tests,  and  take  pre- 
ventive measures  for  all  members  when 
one  is  stricken.  But  illness  or  the  physical 
defects  from  any  other  cause,  of  any 
member  has  its  effect  upon  the  family 
life  of  the  whole  group.  The  cost  of 
illness  is  a  family  cost.  The  preoccupation 
of  a  mother  with  a  sick  child  inevitably 
handicaps  her  in  the  discharge  of  other 
family  duties.  Illness  of  the  mother  her- 
self or  of  the  father  can  set  in  motion 
a  whole  chain  of  family  difficulties. 

Education  about  nutrition,  the  simple 
preventive  measures  that  make  for  health 
the  effectiveness  of  community  resources, 
must  be  directed  towards  the  family  as 
a  whole.  Yet  in  very  few  communities 
indeed  are  health  services  so  organized 
and  coordinated  that  the  health  and  ill- 
ness factors  of  the  children  and  adults 
in  any  given  family  can  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  How  else  explain  the  general  lack 
of  understanding  among  parents  and 
children  concerning  such  illnesses  as  colds 
and  other  respiratory  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases, or  the  difficulty  in  securing  response 
to  TB  X-ray  examinations? 

Our  community  machinery  is  due  for 
an  overhauling  so  that  it  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  mental,  physical,  and 
social  picture  of  the  total  family,  and  that 
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it  will  make  adequate  provision  for  dental 
care,  hearing  and  sight  conservation,  as 
well  as  meeting  the  more  commonly 
recognized  need  for  proper  nutrition  and 
for  immunization  against  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  and  tetanus. 

Economic  Disability 

Finally,  it  has  become  recognized  that 
families  of  low  and  moderate  income 
have  more  sickness  than  the  well-to-do. 
They  also  receive  less  medical  care,  either 
because  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  costs 
of  services  when  they  are  needed,  or  be- 
cause the  services  are  not  available,  or 
for  some  other  related  reasons.  Before 
the  depression,  it  has  been  stated,  we 
had  nearly  enough  doctors — though  only 
half  enough  dentists — to  give  complete 
medical  care  to  the  American  people.  It 
was  further  observed  that  while  the 
country  as  a  whole  actually  paid  out  al- 
most enough  money  for  that  care,  our 
people  did  not  get  it  because  of  the  lack 
of  effective  organization  of  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  in  local 
planning  and  administration,  which  must 
be  good,  if  any  well  conceived  program 
is  to  operate  efficiently.  According  to  a 
recent  health  program  conference  of  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  medical  care,  "the 
physicians,  the  hospitals,  and  the  public 
of  each  locality  must  deal  with  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  medical  care,  under 
ge/ieral  standards  which  make  place  for 
voluntary  as  well  as  government  action, 
and  which  give  room  for  freedom  and 
supply  helpful  incentives." 

Service  of  Supply 

What  of  the  "service  of  supply,"  the 
resources  at  our  command  to  move  for- 
ward toward  these  strategic  objectives  in 
our  battle  for  better  health? 

Today,  1,000,000  people  in  this  coun- 
try devote  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the 
other  135,000,000.  They  carry  on  their 
activities  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
official  or  voluntary  agencies.  They  are 
the  doctors,  health  officers,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  various  other  professional 
workers,  who  wage  relentless  warfare 
against  disease,  utilizing  about  1,400.00(1 
hospital  beds,  thousands  of  clinics,  and  re- 
sources of  medical  schools,  laboratories, 
and  research  institutions.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  board  members  and 
volunteer  workers,  who  give  devoted  ser- 
vice. Thousands  in  the  army  and  navy 
have  helped  write  a  bright  page  in  modern 
history  through  their  discoveries  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  their  care  of  the 
wounded  and  the  protection  of  our  troops 
in  the  most  fever-ridden  areas  of  the 
globe. 

This  army  .  can  look  back  on  many 
glorious  victories  of  the  past.  In  the 


United  States,  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
have  been  eradicated,  smallpox  has  be- 
come a  medical  curiosity  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  diphtheria  has  caused  no 
deaths  in  certain  cities  for  over  a  decade, 
and  typhoid  fever  is  well  under  control. 
The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  not 
finished,  but  this  enemy  —  once  the 
greatest  killer  of  them  all — is  retreating 
rapidly.  In  this  retreat,  the  significant 
role  played  by  voluntary  agencies  in  health 
education,  case-finding,  nursing,  and  re- 
habilitation should  be  stressed,  although 
as  official  health  departments  have  been 
strengthened,  a  shift  in  private  emphasis 
has  become  necessary. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  control 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  partly  through 
the  efforts  of  official  health  departments 
and  congressional  support  of  the  May  act, 
partly  through  private  enterprise.  Five 
years  ago,  successful  treatment  of  syphilis 
required  seventy  weeks;  there  was  no 
proved  drug  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhea. 
In  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  shown 
that  penicillin  can  cure  infectious  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  The  prospects  are  promis- 
ing that  these  diseases  need  not  long  con- 
tinue to  be  major  health  problems. 

Cold  facts  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  show  how  this 
long  attack  against  communicable  disease, 
coupled  with  a  rising  standard  of  living 
has  brought  successful  results.  Between 
1920  and  1940,  ten  years  were  added  to 
the  average  length  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  infant  mortality  was  re- 
duced from  100  per  1,000  live  births  in 
1019  to  40  per  1,000  in  1943. 

But  as  we  move  on  from  our  earlier 
attack  upon  the  communicable  diseases 
to  the  broader  strategical  objectives,  our 
"army"  and  our  "service  of  supply"  un- 
deniably need  strengthening  in  both  its 
public  program  and  its  voluntary  program 
and  resources.  Applicable  to  both  are  the 
broad  requisites  laid  down  by  Dr.  Parran  : 

(1)  a   force   of    well-trained    personnel; 

(2)  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  re- 
tention of  personnel  on  a  merit  basis ;  and 

(3)  adequate  financial  support,  evidenc- 
ing public  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Increased  Emphases 

The  expanding  concept  of  the  practice 
of  public  health  calls  for  increased  em- 
phasis on  maternity  and  child  health,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  venereal  disease  control, 
medical  nutrition,  health  education,  and 
social  aspects  of  medicine  or  medical  ad- 
ministration. It  also  calls  for  the  in- 
creased requirements  of  both  official  and 
voluntary  agencies  for  personnel  qualified 
by  special  training  and  experience  to  cany 
on  activities  in  these  fields. 

More  specifically,  in  respect  to  public 


c,  there  is  need  for  expansion  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  public  health 
services,  directed  by  health  officers  who 
have  led  in  the  administrative  control  of 
preventable  diseases  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. Some  1,800  of  the  3,050  counties 
of  the  United  States  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  full  time  health  administrators. 
But  there  are  still  40,000,000  people  who 
live  in  communities  where  there  are  either 
no  local  official  health  services  or  where 
such  services  are  provided  only  by  inex- 
perienced, part  time  health  officers.  Most 
of  these  areas  spend  less  than  half  of  the 
$1  a  person  per  year  that  is  needed  to 
pay  for  the  basic  essentials  of  a  public- 
health  program,  not  to  mention  a  Com- 
plete service,  including  necessary  public 
health  nursing,  health  centers,  and 
laboratories. 

Coordinated  Districts 

Because  in  some  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, the  population  is  small,  eco- 
nomic resources  at  a  minimum,  and  pub- 
lic interest  inactive,  state  health  depart- 
ments are  tending  toward  encouragement 
of  districts  for  local  health  administration 
in  rural  areas.  Such  a  plan  for  co- 
ordinated efforts  provides  for  more  ex- 
perienced leadership  and  better  qualified 
staffs,  resulting  in  increased  effectiveness 
of  services  than  is  possible  when  smaller 
units  function  separately. 

Voluntary  agencies  will  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  opportunities  by 
these  developments  in  public  health  ser- 
vices. There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
pioneering  efforts  in  such  fields  as  health 
education,  nutrition,  mental  hygiene,  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  control,  and  hous- 
ing; for  studies  of  problems  related  to 
standards  and  relationships ;  for  effective 
teamwork  between  official  and  voluntary 
groups. 

To  Plug  the  Gaps 

Basic  tools  that  should  be  utilized  for 
united  action  are  available  in  these  or- 
ganizations. They  have  a  body  of  fact 
and  talent  which  should  be  sensitive  to 
changing  conditions  and  unbound  by  the 
fetters  which  sometimes  handicap  official 
personnel  or  organizations.  They  have 
sufficient  power  to  reinforce  and  stimulate 
the  official  agencies  and  to  wield  a  sig- 
nificant influence  in  the  future  construc- 
tive development  of  far-retching  policies 
and  programs. 

Vigorous  efforts  should  now  be  made 
to  secure  more  unity  of  action.  The  sig- 
nificance of  joint  staff  planning  and  of 
combined  operations  in  order  to  achieve 
military  victories  is  established.  Wider  ap- 
plication of  these  methods  will  plug  the 
gaps  in  our  battle  line  against  disease  and 
speed  us  toward  new  victories  for  our 
public  health. 
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Leadership— A  First  Imperative 

The  strength  or  weakness  of  a  voluntary  health  agency   depends  on  its  executive; 
here  are  vigorous  suggestions  for  meeting  the  problem  of  selection  and  training. 


IN  the  course  of  our  study  of  volun- 
tary health  agencies,  it  was  the  unusual 
privilege  of  Selskar  M.  Gunn  and  the  au- 
thor to  interview  well  over  a  thousand 
executives  and  key  people.  Our  obser- 
vations, interpretations,  and  recommen- 
dations are  reported  in  full  in  "Volun- 
tary Health  Agencies — An  Interpretive 
Study."  Among  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions in  our  minds  \vas  the  fundamental 
one:  "What  kind  of  people  are  these  who 
direct  the  destinies  of  these  agencies?" 

There  were  all  kinds.  The  talented, 
trained,  imaginative,  efficient,  and — the 
opposite.  In  the  best  agencies  a  fine  team- 
work and  mutual  respect  existed  between 
the  board  and  the  executive.  In  others 
there  were  executives  who  dominated 
their  boards  and  boards  who  treated  their, 
executives  as  mere  errand  boys.  There 
were  many  executives  who  could  be  re- 
garded only  as  liabilities  to  their  agencies. 
These,  most  often,  were  in  smaller  agen- 
cies whose  limited  resources  will  never  en- 
able them  to  afford  a  trained  or  a  natu- 
rally gifted  executive.  But  even  in  the 
larger  agencies,  executives  often  were  so 
immersed  in  innumerable  details  that  they 
had  no  time  or  little  inclination  to  con- 
sider the  really  important  issues — the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agency,  developments 
elsewhere,  the  future  plans  of  the  organi- 
zation, broader  plans  for  the  community's 
health. 

As  we  concluded  our  field  study,  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  the  outstanding  chal- 
lenge before  the  voluntary  health  move- 
ment today  is  the  development  of  leader- 
ship— primarily  executive  leadership. 

These,  if  ever,  are  changing  times. 
Agencies  whose  leadership  stands  still  will 
soon  be  left  behind  to  wither.  Isola- 
tionism among  agencies  belongs  to  the 
past.  In  the  future,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  the  defender  of  the  "vested  agency  in- 
terests." Cooperative  relationships  that 
really  work,  coordinated  programs  that 
pool  the  resources  of  many  agencies,  ex- 
periments in  administrative  consolidation, 
unified  appeals  for  financial  support,  more 
effective  teamwork  with  the  official  agency 
— these  are  trends  demanding  leadership 
that  is  courageous,  generous,  forward- 
looking,  and  convincing.  The  public  is  re- 
sponsive, there  is  the  possibility  of  enough 
money  if  wisely  apportioned,  there  is  un- 
deniable need;  what  is  lacking,  in  large 
measure,  is  the  type  of  leader  who  can 
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look  ahead,  put  first  things  first,  and  move 
his  agency  forward  from  the  routines  of 
today  to  the  broader  sphere  of  influence 
and  service  required  for  tomorrow. 

Results  of  Poor  Leadership 

The  consequences  of  lack  of  better 
leadership  by  executives  and  boards  are 
all  too  apparent,  even  to  a  sympathetic  ob- 
server. Many  agencies  have  been  slow  in 
adjusting  to  economic,  technological,  and 
social  developments  in  these  rapidly  chang- 
ing times.  The  extreme  specialization  or 
fractionation  of  health  work  may  have 
been  a  historical  necessity,  but  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  maintain  a  scattered 
mosaic  of  isolated  approaches  to  slightly 
different  aspects  of  a  central  objective — 
the  health  of  the  individual.  Nevertheless, 
among  agencies  throughout  the  country, 
we  see  little  readiness  to  admit  that  "in 
union  there  is  strength." 

In  addition  to  the  multiplicity  of  small, 
weak  agencies,  there  is  often  disregard  of 
the  present  relative  importance  of  health 
needs.  It  is  easier  to  keep  on  doing  the 
old  things  in  the  old  ways  than  to  shift  to 
new  lines  of  attack.  The  stimulating  new 
activities  that  more  aggressive  agencies 
have  taken  on  in  the  light  of  increasing 
knowledge  have  not  had  much  effect  on 
the  programs  of  other  agencies,  if  indeed 
they  are  aware  of  them. 

The  changing  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  voluntary  health  agencies,  oc- 
casioned by  the  role  of  the  public  agency, 
and  the  new  concern  for  the  worker's 
health  by  organized  labor,  are  but  dimly 
appreciated  by  many  boards  and  execu- 
tives. While  the  personnel  policies  of 
the  better  agencies  are  undergoing  dras- 
tic changes,  in  all  too  many  their  em- 
ployes have  no  protection  against  sickness, 
death,  accident,  or  old  age  retirement,  and 
no  incentive  is  given  for  continuous  staff 
education  or  postgraduate  training.  On 
this  latter  point,  fortunately,  the  recently- 
organized  "National  Health  and  Welfare 
Retirement  Association"  at  last  makes 
available  an  employer-employe  sharing 
plan  that  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
entire  movement. 

Criticism  for  present  weakness  in  execu- 
tive and  board  leadership  cannot  be 
leveled  fairly  at  one  individual,  or  group 
of  individuals.  For  in  high  proportion, 
those  who  direct  our  voluntary  agencies 
are  acting  from  unselfish  motives  to  better 


the  conditions  of  others,  according  to  their 
best  knowledge.  They  are  doing  their 
best,  as  they  see  it.  Rather,  the  shortages 
of  trained  executive  personnel,  the  re- 
stricted vision  of  many  boards,  the  dis- 
parity between  ends  and  means,  are  a 
heritage  from  the  past  history  of  the 
whole  movement.  Their  remedy  can 
come  only  by  united  effort. 

When  one  realizes  that,  in  only  fifty 
years,  private  health  services  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  an  imposing  and  many 
sided  development  of  20,000  agencies,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been  few 
trained  leaders.  The  real  pioneers,  who 
saw  particular  needs,  could  not  rest  until 
they  had  formed  organizations  to  realize 
their  visions  of  what  could  be  done.  They 
enlisted  volunteer  helpers  where  they 
could  and  inspired  them  with  zeal  and 
devotion. 

Search  for  Leaders 

As  local,  state,  and  national  organiza- 
tions grew  in  number  and  importance,  the 
need  for  competent  executives  became  ap- 
parent. But  where  were  they  to  be  found  ? 
There  were  very  few  men  and  women 
trained  in  public  health  administration, 
and  these  turned  mainly  to  the  larger  field 
of  official  health  work.  Executive  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  anyone  who  could  be 
attracted  to  the  job  and  was  willing  to 
accept  a  poor  remuneration.  Nurses  who 
showed  some  administrative  capacity  be- 
came the  executives  of  visiting  nurse  as- 
sociations. Occasionally,  a  physician  was 
induced  to  head  an  agency. 

Today,  the  situation  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter but  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Staff 
nurses  have  been  given  public  health  nurs- 
ing training;  health  education  workers  are 
being  trained  in  increasing  but  still  very 
insufficient  numbers ;  public  health  trained 
physicians  are  beginning  to  be  attracted 
to  the  voluntary  health  field.  Institutes 
for  tuberculosis  workers  and  others  are 
doing  much  for  staff  education  in  this 
field. 

But  the  efforts  to  meet  today's  crying 
demand  for  leadership  are  largely  piece- 
meal efforts.  In  its  place  must  come  com- 
prehensive and  united  planning,  if  the  real 
situation  is  to  be  met.  Such  planning 
needs  to  be  aimed  in  two  directions.  First, 
towards  the  education  and  development 
of  board  members  who  will  be  alive  to 
new  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 
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Second,  towards  the  professional  training 
of  an  adequate  number  of  executive 
leaders  who  will  have  a  generic  approach 
to  their  administrative  tasks  that  goes 
beyond  the  recognition  of  specialized 
needs  and  the  use  of  limited  techniques. 

Board  Responsibility 

It  is  a  board's  inescapable  responsibility 
to  secure  a  competent  executive,  one  able 
to  carry  out  its  policies,  manage  its 
budgets,  maintain  an  efficient  staff,  repre- 
sent the  agency  effectively,  and  improve 
its  program  in  relation  to  the  community's 
needs.  One  of  the  reasons  for  poor  execu- 
tive leadership  is  that  boards  of  directors 
frequently  do  not  know  what  they  want 
in  an  executive.  They  seek  an  opportu- 
nity to  economize  in  their  expenditures, 
whereas  such  action  may  be  the  worst  ex- 
travagance. They  usually  understand  the 
routine  duties  of  their  executives  but  are 
seldom  clear  as  to  how  much  professional 
leadership  they  desire — or  would  tolerate. 
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THESE  WERE  PIONEERS  FOR — 

A  valiant  war  nurse,  Miss  Barton  founded  the  first  American  Society  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  1881.  In  1892,  Dr.  Flick  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  first  voluntary  group  to  attack  the  disease.  Mr.  Beers' 
classic  book,  "A  Mind  That  Found  Itself,"  stimulated  in  1908  formation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Dr.  Ewing  helped  found,  in  1913,  the  organ- 
ization now  known  as  the  American  Cancer  Society,  was  a  director  for  many  years. 


Nor  are  they  clear  as  to  the  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  board  and 
its  executive. 

The  best  boards  have  set  up  definite 
qualifications  as  to  training,  experience, 
and  personality  for  the  executive,  and  they 
approach  his  selection  as  their  most  seri- 
ous and  important  responsibility.  They 
canvass  the  country,  seek  advice  from 
qualified  sources,  have  personal  interviews, 
and  fix  the  remuneration  at  a  figure  in 
keeping  with  the  high  value  which  the 
position  has  for  the  agency.  They  realize 
that  a  mediocre  or  incompetent  executive 
is  an  unforgivable  extravagance,  for  then 
his  salary,  however  small,  is  wasted.  The 
most  profitable  expenditure  may  be  a 
salary  large  enough  to  attract  an  execu- 
tive of  superior  quality,  for  it  will  be 
more  than  repaid  by  improved  quality  of 
work,  by  wise  economies,  and  by  better 
standing  in  the  community.  Although 
good  salary  in  itself  is  not  enough,  if 
trained  executives  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  numbers,  an  adequate  salary 
scale  is  essential  to  attract  people  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  prospective  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  the  agency's  executive 
leadership,  the  agency's  board  of  directors, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  product  of  the  agency's  work. 
Taken  the  country  over,  their  members 
vary  enormously  in  the  acceptance  or 
avoidance  of  problems  that  mean  work 
for  themselves.  Some  boards  are  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  claim  the  pres- 


sure of  their  other  responsibilities  to  be 
so  great  than  an  hour  a  month  is  con- 
sidered the  limit  of  their  "contribution" 
to  the  agency.  More  often  than  not,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  member  has 
not  been  given  something  vital  and  chal- 
lenging to  do,  or  to  dull,  poorly  planned 
meetings  or  to  a  meeting  hour  that  con- 
flicts with  other  inescapable  obligations. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  to  be  the 
case.  A  committee  on  board  membership 
can  be  the  ferment  that  brings  a  board 
to  a  new  realization  of  its  own  weaknesses 
and  means  of  overcoming  them.  An  ap- 
praisal committee  can  review  critically  the 
agency's  achievements  each  year  and  de- 
cide frankly  whether  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  staff  personnel  and  morale, 
agency  interpretation,  cooperation  with 
the  official  agency,  the  use  of  volunteers, 
and  plans  for  future  development  or  cur- 
tailment. For  such  a  committee,  a  simple 
Self-Evaluation  Schedule  prepared  by  the 
author  of  the  study  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  of  the  volume. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  an  agency  in- 
vite appraisal,  at  intervals  of  perhaps  five 
years,  by  qualified  persons  combining  i 
wide  knowledge  of  community  organiza- 
tion with  an  expertness  about  the  field  of 
activity  in  which  the  agency  is  engaged. 
No  agency  would  think  of  omitting  its 
annual  financial  audit  merely  to  save  the 
cost;  an  audit  at  intervals  to  determine 
how  wisely  it  spends  its  money  is  even 
more  important. 

A  committee  on  orientation  and  train- 
ing of  board  members,  in  most  instances 
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Leading  social  hygienist,  Dr.  Snow  was  first  director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  (1914),  is  now  chairman  of  executive  committee.  Dr.  Lewis  was  a  founder 
(1915)  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  now  its  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  warm  interest  supported  organizing  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  (1938).  Beloved  founder  of  Henry  St.  Settlement, 
Miss  Wald  was  organizer  (1912)  of  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 


would  find  an  unfilled  field  of  opportu- 
nity to  bring  meaning  and  satisfaction  to 
the  sometimes  "stuffy"  role  of  board  mem- 
bership. Board  member  institutes  would 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  committee. 
Both  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  have  demonstrated 
the  values  which  can  come  from  activity 
along  these  lines. 

Professional  Training 

The  problem  of  providing  local  boards 
of  directors  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
well-trained,  well-rounded  health  ad- 
ministrators, is  basically  a  problem  that 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  the  national 
health  agencies.  Many  of  them  are  aware 
of  this  need  and  have  taken  steps  to  cope 
with  it,  as  far  as  their  own  fields  and 
their  own  organizations  are  concerned. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  and  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
provided  a  few  annual  fellowships  for 
training  junior  executives  and  medical 
social  workers  in  tuberculosis  and  sight- 
conservation  work,  respectively.  Lately, 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  has  appropriated  $1,267,000  for 
the  training  of  physical  therapists.  The 
training  of  health  education  specialists  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,  North  Carolina,  California, 
and  at  Yale  under  grants  from  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Leadership  in  its  highest  expression  may 


be  a  gift  bestowed  upon  few,  but  executive 
management  of  a  health  agency  is  a  type 
of  administrative  service  for  which  in- 
dividuals of  suitable  temperament  and  na- 
tive abilities  can  be  trained.  There  are 
graduate  schools  of  business  and  of  bank- 
ing, of  social  work  and  of  public  health. 
But,  unfortunately  at  present  in  their 
courses  on  administration,  the  majority  of 
schools  of  public  health  deal  very  largely 
with  the  administrative  problems  and  re- 
lationships of  health  departments  and  very 
little  with  those  of  private  agencies.  The 
multitude  of  administrative  techniques 
which  are  essential  parts  of  any  well-run 
organization  are  seldom  dealt  with  ade- 
quately. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  courses 
that  would  equip  an  executive  manager 
with  the  various  tools  of  his  craft  and 
with  skill  in  using  them  to  make  his 
agency  more  effective.  Seldom  put  before 
prospective  executives  in  practical  or  use- 
ful form  are  such  vital  matters  as:  how 
to  work  with  different  kinds  of  boards  of 
directors,  plan  board  meetings,  and  edu- 
cate the  members ;  how  to  execute  employ- 
ment apd  personnel  policies;  how  to  pre- 
pare budgets,  and  adopt  modern  practices 
in  accounting,  financing,  and  insurance, 
building  maintenance  and  equipment;  and 
how  to  establish  good  community  rela- 
tionships, cooperative  activities,  and  meth- 
ods of  self-appraisal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  training  facilities  for  those  on 
the  job  is  a  necessity,  and  for  this  the 
cooperation  of  professional  groups  and 
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educational  institutions  must  be  sought. 
The  "Proposed  Report  on  the  Educa- 
tional Qualifications  of  Executives  of 
Voluntary  Health  Associations,"  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  May  1945,  by  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Education  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  is  an  ad- 
mirable guide  for  both  national  and  local 
agencies,  and  educational  institutions. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  voluntary  health 
work  that  many  men  and  women  of 
high  quality  have  been  attracted  to  it ;  it 
is  among  its  liabilities  that  the  number 
is  too  few.  An  agency  with  a  poor  execu- 
tive is  like  a  ship  with  a  defective  rudder. 
No  greater  task  will  confront  the  re- 
organized National  Health  Council  than 
the  aggressive  development  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  plans  which  will  serve 
the  whole  field ;  and  provide  a  steady 
stream  of  men  and  women  equipped  to 
meet  the  high  opportunities  ahead. 
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Health  Agencies:  Private  or  Public? 

The  private  agency  can  be  the  gadfly  of  the  public  department — the  community  needs 
both    in    clo*e    cooperation,    not    rivalry,    to    work    for   the    highest    level    of    health. 

REGINALD  M.  ATWATER  AND  MARTHA  LUGINBUHL 


SOME  years  ago  the  public  health 
nursing  organization  of  Eastchester,  a 
township  of  Westchcster  County,  N.  Y., 
with  a  population  of  some  25,000,  de- 
cided to  survey  itself  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  its  community.  As  a  result,  the 
board  of  directors  concluded  that  what 
the  agency  was  doing  was  not  good 
enough. 

Its  own  services  were  largely  limited 
to  bedside  care  of  the  sick  and  of  ma- 
ternity patients,  while  an  equal  number 
of  county  or  township  health  department 
nurses  were  carrying  the  usual  respon- 
sibilities of  communicable  disease  nursing 
and  public  health  education.  Each  group 
covered  the  entire  township;  each  group 
worked  independently,  and  nurses  from 
both  might  visit  one  family  on  the  same 
<lay  for  separate  but  related  purposes. 

The  plan  for  the  coordination  of  these 
two  services,  recommended  by  the  survey, 
has  now  been  operating  successfully  for 
five  years.  The  two  groups  of  nurses 
are  pooled  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  voluntary  agency  (now  a 
civil  service  employe  at  a  dollar  a  year), 
giving  Eastchester  an  efficiently  general- 
ized nursing  program,  with  each  group 
continuing  on  the  payroll  of  its  own 
agency.  Another  constructive  result  of 


the  study  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
township  board  of  licalrli  which  employed 
only  a  part  time  health  officer,  and  the 
integration  of  the  township  public  health 
functions  in  the  well-organized  full  time 
county  health  department. 

Recently,  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  similar 
partnership  has  gone  a  step  farther.  Here 
the  voluntary  agency  has  transferred 
funds  to  the  health  department  to  cover 
the  salaries  of  its  own  nurses  so  that  they 
may  have  the  same  civil  service  status 
and  benefits  as  those  of  the  official  agency. 

These  examples,  and  many  others 
which  could  be  cited,  indicate  the  basic 
truth  that  both  public  and  private  agencies 
have  a  role  to  play  in  promoting  the 
community's  good  health.  Selskar  Ciunn 
and  Philip  Platt,  in  their  book  "Volun- 
tary Health  Agencies"  say:  "Cooperative 
movements  require  not  only  exceeding 
patience  but  unending  compromise.  The 
results  are  never  spectacular,  and  if  they 
were,  they  would  likely  be  ephemeral. 
.  .  .  Success  .  .  .  depends  upon  the  leader- 
ship, which  is  rare  and  costs  money. 
Moreover,  money  for  such  undertakings 
should  come  from  private  rather  than 
public  sources  .  .  .  for  private  money  alone 
has  the  necessary  freedom  and  elasticity." 
Such  cooperative  undertakings  are  the 
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bridge  "between  the  health  department 
and  the  residents  of  the  city  or  of  a  dis- 
trict, over  which  traffic  in  ideas  and  ser- 
vices may  flow  in  both  directions." 

Pioneers 

In  such  practical  experience  is  to  be 
found  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
posed  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  namely. 
"Why,  since  tax-supported  official  health 
and  educational  agencies  are  so  numerous, 
are  voluntary  health  agencies  needed .'" 
Historically,  their  function  has  been  and 
still  is,  to  pioneer  in  relatively  uncharted 
areas  of  direct  service  and  of  coordination 
and  planning.  Such  were  the  beginnings, 
as  told  by  Gunn  and  Platt,  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  others  like 
them,  together  with  their  state  and  local 
counterparts.  The  authors  say: 

"While  medical  knowledge  and  skill 
were  growing,  many  important  possibili- 
ties for  improving  health  or  preventing 
disease  were  receiving  no  official  atten- 
tion. Individuals  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, recognized  opportunities  for  positive 
action  that  might  advance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  generally  or  of  those 
suffering  from  particular  diseases.  One 
who  is  sensitive  to  the  need  and  resolved 
to  do  something  about  it  brings  together 
>ome  like-minded  citizens,  professional 
and  lay.  The  group  or  society  develops  a 
program  of  action.  It  elects  officers.  It 
raises  some  money.  A  voluntary  health 
agency  is  born — sometimes  a  local  body, 
sometimes  one  national  in  scope. 

"It  was  in  this  way  that  a  modest  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1892 
to  tell  people  how  tuberculosis  could  be 
prevented  and  cured.  This  started  the 
citizens'  attack  on  tuberculosis,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  physicians'  or  the  health 
officers.'  In  a  similar  way,  groups  of 
public- spirited  Americans  made  vigorous 
attacks:  in  New  York  City  on  the  double- 
edged  problem  of  venereal  disease  and 
prostitution ;  in  Connecticut  upon  the 
protean  but  wholly  neglected  field  of 
mental  hygiene;  and  in  numerous  large 
urban  communities  on  the  excessive  illness 
and  death  of  infants  and  mothers." 

And  again  the  authors  suggest  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  task  of  health  and  com- 
munity education  that  has  been  supremely 
the  field  of  the  voluntary  agency : 
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"It  was  equally  inevitable  that  the 
efforts  of  these  organizations  should  re- 
veal the  destructive  role  of  poverty  and 
privation  in  ill  health  and  disease.  These 
well  disposed  men  and  women  discovered 
at  the  same  time  that  the  gross  ignorance 
of  ordinary  people  contributed  toward 
keeping  them  and  their  children  both  poor 
and  sick.  Babies  dying  because  mothers 
were  ignorant  about  proper  feeding: 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

"We  had  long  since  accepted  the  com- 
mon tax-supported  school  as  a  necessary 
part  of  our  democratic  society.  And  we 
had  progressively  added  to  our  common 
education  many  items  that  seemed  of  gen- 
eral value,  including  the  elements  of  hy- 
giene. But  medical  knowledge  was  out- 
running our  educational  system  while 
changes  in  living  conditions  and  usages 
injurious  to  health  were  outrunning  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  keep  its  members 
well.  There  was  need  for  shortening  the 
path  between  those  who  were  creating 
vital  new  knowledge  and  those  whose 
daily  lives  depended  upon  making  use  of 
it.  The  dissemination  of  this  knowledge 
about  preventing  disease  "and  keeping  well 
became  a  major  task  for  those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  common  welfare." 

Further  analysis  of  the  roots  out  of 
which  the  uniquely  American  voluntary- 
health  agencies  grew  mentions  "first  of 
all,  the  American  tradition  of  freedom" ; 
and  second,  our  "common  aggressive  at- 
titude toward  all  sorts  of  problems  and 
situations,"  without  which  "no  amount 
of  freedom  would  produce  any  results." 
And  finally  there  was  the  "rapid  eco- 
nomic expansion  through  industrializa- 
tion, which  made  available  .  .  .  leisure 
as  well  as  ...  material  resources." 

On  this  point,  Harold  Gavins  in  his 
recent  "History  of  National  Health 
Agencies"  says:  "While  our  nineteenth 
Century  economic  system  may  have  been 
a  direct  and  incidental  cause  of  much 
poverty  and  social  injustice,  its  fruits  have 
implemented  and  made  possible  most  of 
the  nongovernmental  machinery  that  has- 
been  created  to  deal  with  our  social  prob 
lems.  .  .  .  When  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
imbues  an  individual  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  at  their  disposal  the 
modest — or  even  the  immoderate — profits 
of  capitalism,  the  use  of  some  of  it  for 
the  social  good  is  not  surprising." 

By  and  large,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
20,000  voluntary  health  agencies,  "count- 
less pieces  taken  from  a  great  mosaic  and 
scattered  about  the  country,"  are  a  prod- 
uct of  the  twentieth  century.  Their  rise 
coincides  roughly  with  the  rise  of  what 
we  know  as  present  day  promotional  tech- 
niques. The  devices  of  membership,  fund 
raising,  and  mass  education  through  the 
visual  and  auditory  arts  are  those  de- 
veloped in  the  advertising  world.  The 
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Gunn-Platt  study  makes  special  mention 
of  the  spectacular  returns  from  "cam- 
paigns using  special  devices  for  getting 
large  numbers  of  small  contributors  city 
by  city,  county  by  county,  state  by  state, 
throughout  the  nation,"  and  the  respon- 
sibilities laid  upon  the  agencies  by  the 
very  virtue  of  such  successes.  But  that  is 
another  story,  discussed  elsewhere  by 
other  authors  in  this  special  issue  of 
Survey  Midmonthly. 

Transfer  of  Functions    . 

Specific  working  relationships  between 
public  and  voluntary  health  agencies  vary 
with  many  factors,  such  as  the  social  ma- 
turity of  the  community,  the  strength  and 
completeness  of  the  official  agency's  pro- 
gram, the  character  of  the  board  and 
executive  of  the  voluntary  agency,  and 
many  others.  Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  in 
his  article  on  "Public  Health"  in  the 
1945  Social  Work  Year  Book,  says: 

''The  relationship  between  official  and 
voluntary  public  health  organizations, 
while  theoretically  simple,  is  in  practice 
complex  and  varies  from  place  to  place. 
Voluntary  organizations  manifest  the 
citizen's  desire  for  public  health  service 
over  and  above  that  provided  by  the 
government.  Where  government  has  been- 
slow  in  meeting  obvious  health  needs,  as 
in  tuberculosis,  independent  agencies  un- 


dertook health  services  designed  to  meet 
these  needs.  Later,  when  national,  state, 
or  local  appropriating  bodies  indicated  a 
willingness  to  provide  financially  for 
health  "work  previously  carried  on  by 
voluntary  agencies,  the  latter  as  a  rule, 
though  not  always,  have  moved  still  fur- 
ther forward  on  the  frontiers  of  public 
health." 

Dr.  Mustard  thus  agrees  with  Gunn 
and  Platt  on  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  private  agency  should  step  aside 
when  the  official  agency  is  ready  to  take 
over  responsibility  for  a  public  health 
function.  The  authors  put  it  thus: 

"Leaders  of  unofficial  agencies  must 
accept  as  sound  the  principle  that  when 
a  public  department  is  ready  and  willing 
to  assume  what  is  a  recognized  function 
of  such  a  department,  it  is  good  policy 
for  them  to  yield  that  function  graciously. 
More  than  that,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  private  agency  to  stimulate  such 
transfer  of  function  and  then  to  get  into 
action,  if  need  be,  to  insist  upon  com- 
petent administration  rather  than  to 
argue  public  incompetence  as  an  excuse 
for  recapturing  the  service.  .  .  .  The  good 
executive  and  the  good  board  are  for- 
ward-looking. .  .  .  They  do  not  cling 
to  activities  that  clearly  belong  to  the 
official  agency." 

Again  and  again — outstandingly  in  the 
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case  ot  the  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation— the  voluntary  agency  has  seen 
the  need,  organized  a  program  to  meet 
it,  mobilized  public  opinion,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  assumption  of 
the  program  by  an  official  agency,  local, 
state  or  federal.  Among  the  varied  rea- 
sons for  the  dissolution  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association  in  1935  was  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  activities  had  been 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, the  organization  of  which  it  had 
helped  stimulate  in  1912. 

Demonstration  Projects 

Someone  has  said  that  progress  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  nudges.  The  volun- 
tary health  agency  is  the  great  nudger  of 
the  public  health  movement.  Not  only 
have  these  agencies  shown  "exceptional 
initiative  and  inventiveness"  in  carrying 
out  their  pioneering  traditions,  but  they 
have  also  "advanced  the  public  health  by 
carrying  out  experimental  projects" 
which,  once  their  effectiveness  has  been 
demonstrated,  can  be  undertaken  by  the 
suitable  official  agency.  Some  of  the 
nudges  have  been  barely  perceptible, 
others  have  had  unmistakable  force. 

The  recent  act  providing  for  a  tuber- 
culosis division  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  with  its  provision  for  financial 
aid  to  official  state  tuberculosis  programs, 
is  the  natural  flowering  of  the  forty  years 
of  activity  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  its  locals  in  hammering 
home  the  evidence,  in  season  and  out, 
that  tuberculosis  can  be  completely  elimi- 
nated if  only  the  will  and  the  means  to 
do  so  are  available.  Likewise,  ripples  set 
in  motion  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  finally  resulted,  in  1938,  in 
the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  act  which  pro- 
vided the  Public  Health  Service  with 
funds  to  aid  state  venereal  disease  con- 
trol programs. 

On  the  local  level,  the  Cattaraugus 
County  Health  Demonstration  was  be- 
gun and  carried  on  for  eight  years  as  a 
cooperative  venture  between  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  and  the  official  county 
board  of  health,  as  the  first  full  time 
county  health  organization  in  New  York 
State.  Much  to  its  credit,  the  official 
county  board  of  health  continued  this 
all  inclusive  countywide  public  health 
program  after  the  private  funds  furnished 
for  the  demonstration  period  were  with- 
drawn. It  has  been  well  maintained  for 
fifteen  years. 

More  recently,  the  Astoria  school 
health  demonstration  project  in  New 
York  City  was  planned  and  carried  on 
jointly  by  the  department  of  health  and 
the  board  of  education.  Financial  sup- 
port for  the  project,  however,  came  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  various  agencies,  until  the 


demonstration  had  been  made  and  public 
funds  could  be  provided. 
-  A  final  and  excellent  illustration  from 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  (Marion  County  Tu- 
berculosis Association)  is  quoted  by  Gunn 
and  Platt:  "Six  projects  developed  by  the 
association  were  in  due  course  turned 
over  to  the  appropriate  official  agency: 

1.  Fresh  air  schools,  for  which  the  as- 
sociation  furnished   extra   personnel   and 
special  supplies; 

2.  Nutrition  program  in  city  schools; 

3.  Visiting     nurses    supplied     to     the 
county  health  department; 

4.  Nursing     demonstration     in     three 
townships ; 

5.  Rehabilitation     of     tuberculous     in 
county  sanatoria,  for  which   the  associa- 
tion   supplied    director    and    the    county 
school  board  supplied  teacher; 

6.  Tuberculin  testing  and  X-raying  in 
colleges." 

Aiding  the  Official  Agency 

Far  from  being  a  rival  of  local  or  state 
health  departments,  the  voluntary  health 
agency  can,  and  frequently  does,  render 
to  the  official  agency  a  unique  service, 
made  possible  only  because  of  its  non- 
official  character.  The  private  agency  "as 
a  free-roving  pioneer,"  not  subject  to 
statutory  and  financial  restrictions,  may 
assist  the  public  agency  by  lending  person- 
nel or  contributing  funds  for*  special 
equipment,  supplies  or  services. 

"An  impressive  example  of  such  support 
is  found  in  the  Iowa  State  Tuberculosis 
Association,  which  pays  half  the  salaries 
of  the  eleven  staff  members  of  the  bureau 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health.  In  addition,  the  local  associa- 
tions share  much  of  the  cost  of  the  case- 
finding  program  in  the  entire  state.  More- 
over, this  joint  operation  serves  not  only 
as  a  practical  demonstration  of  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  between  voluntary  and 
official  health  agencies  but  also  as  a  con- 
tinuous practical  education  on  standards 
as  well  as  on  the  values  of  the  services. 
All  this  has  its  effect  upon  the  officials, 
professional  workers,  and  on  the  public 
at  large;  and  it  leads  to  a  progressive 
strengthening  of  the  official  tuberculosis 
bureau,  thus  leaving  the  voluntary  as- 
sociation free  to  undertake  new  projects." 

Likewise  the  voluntary  agency  can 
guard  the  official  health  department 
against  unfavorable  public  opinion.  "It 
is  the  task  of  the  voluntary  health  agencies 
to  develop  understanding  ...  in  the 
citizen's  mind  that  the  health  department 
is  truly  his  health  department.  The  rare 
health  officer  can  bring  this  about  him- 
self; the  average  health  officer  needs  the 
voluntary  health  agency  more  often  than 
he  realizes." 

In  the  advancement  of  health  legisla- 
tion the  voluntary  agency  also  supple- 


ments the  official  agency.  "Every  con- 
ceivable method  of  arousing  public  opin- 
ion and  obtaining  public  support  at  elec- 
tion has  been  effectively  employed  by 
voluntary  health  agencies.  ...  So  long 
as  we  retain  a  democratic  way  of  life, 
we  may  expect  voluntary  health  agencies 
to  be  an  active  force  in  advancing  health 
legislation." 

Among  the  significant  outgrowths  for 
which  voluntary  initiative  can  take  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  are  the  health  councils 
that  have  been  developed  in  many  com- 
munities, either  as  independent  organiza- 
tions or  as  sections  of  councils  of  social 
agencies  or  other  planning  bodies  made 
up  of  both  voluntary  and  official  groups. 
The  health  council  represents  the  com- 
munity's conscience  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  its  citizens.  It  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate public  and  private  activities,  to 
fill  unmet  needs,  and  to  develop  a  pub- 
lic understanding  of  local  health  work  so 
that  there  will  be  the  necessary  citizen 
support  for  tax  funds  and  legislation  for 
the  official  agency.  One  of  the  methods 
used  to  achieve  these  objectives  has  been 
the  community  health  survey. 

During  the  war,  when  changes  were 
both  bewilderingly  rapid  and  kaleido- 
scopic, many  communities  were  fortunate 
in  having  health  councils  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  normal  peacetime  services  on 
the  home  front  which  were  of  vital  im- 
portance, though  less  glamorous  than 
many  of  the  more  direct  contributions  to 
the  war  effort. 

Community  Participation 

And  finally,  in  its  training  and  use  of 
a  large  body  of  volunteers,  the  private 
agency  renders  a  service  to  the  whole  of 
the  health  movemAt,  public  and  private. 
Not  only  do  these  volunteers  perform  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  service  for  the 
private  agencies,  and  often  for  the  public 
agency  also,  but  in  addition  there  "is  the 
incalculable  value  to  the  community  and 
to  the  workers  themselves  that  comes 
from  the  common  experience  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens  serving  a  common 
purpose."  This  common  experience  may 
mean  much  in  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  official  health  agency. 

Thus  it  is,  as  Gunn  and  Platt  point 
out,  that  there  is  no  necessary  rivalry  be- 
tween private  and  public  health  agencies 
on  local,  state  or  federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  private  agency  should  be 
the  initiator,  the  experimenter,  the  mo- 
bilizer  of  public  opinion,  the  gadfly,  if 
you  will,  of  the  official  health  depart- 
ment, sometimes  teaching,  sometimes 
prodding,  sometimes  defending,  sometimes 
supplementing,  but  always  working 
toward  the  common  goal  of  "preventing 
sickness  and  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
public  health." 
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The  Need  for  Teamwork 

The  health  movement,  at  present  disjointed  and  compartmentalized,  needs  a  unified 
plan.  The  National  Health  Council  should  further  experiments  for  centralization. 


IF  there  were  any  need  of  evi- 
dence that  voluntary  health  agencies  have 
made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  nation,  we  have  it  now  in 
the  Gunn-Platt  report — the  most  search- 
ing study  of  these  agencies'  activities  ever 
made.  They  have  proved  their  value  by 
enlisting  the  active  interest  of  thousands 
of  citizens  in  the  health  movement,  by 
carrying  authentic  health  information  to 
our  people,  and  by  launching  boldly  into 
new.  and  untried  fields  of  effort.  The 
voluntary  health  movement  will  continue 
because  it  has  proved  its  worth. 

But  in  the  searchlight  of  objective 
analysis,  crucial  defects  in  the  movement 
are  revealed.  Citizens  are  giving  price- 
less support  to  a  vast  network  of  private 
effort  which  is  not  measuring  up  to  its 
present  possibilities,  and  is  not  geared  to 
meet  widening  future  opportunities  to 
promote  vigorous  health,  work  efficiency, 
and  a  higher  enjoyment  of  life  for  all  of 
our  people. 

Planning  Essential 

Team  play,  general  over-all  strategy, 
intelligent  planning  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  great  effort.  Never  has 
this  been  more  strikingly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  European  war 
by  the  Allied  forces — one  united  team, 
a  single  coordinated  plan,  one  supreme 
command.  The  great  weakness  of  the 
voluntary  health  movement  is  that  it  has 
none  of  these.  It  is  disjointed,  compart- 
mentalized, without  centralized  direction. 

This  undesirable  characteristic  of  our 
private  health  service  is  equally  apparent 
among  the  national  agencies,  at  the  state 
level,  and  in  the  local  community. 

The  national  agencies  suffer  from  "iso- 
lationism." Each  deals  with  a  fraction 
of  the  problem,  usually  one  disease — tu- 
berculosis, cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes, 
infantile  paralysis.  Each  operates  inde- 
pendently with  its  own  particular  plans 
and  methods.  Wide  gaps  exist,  but  no 
group  is  concerned  with  filling  in  the 
voids.  Although  people  are  interested  not 
merely  in  avoiding  these  particular  dis- 
eases but  in  acquiring  and  maintaining 
positive,  vigorous  health,  the  national 
health  agencies  do  not  deal  with  the  whole 
man.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  their  at- 
tacks depends  not  so  much  on  relative 
need  as  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular 
money-raising  device.  Some  of  the  na- 
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tionals  count  their  funds  in  millions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  a  few  actually  have 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  sound  projects 
to  utilize  all  of  their  financial  resources. 
Others  tackling  far  greater  menaces  have 
so  little  that  they  can  attempt  only  a 
fraction  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  increasing  number  of  financial  ap- 
peals for  special  health  programs  is  dis- 
turbing local  communities  and  confusing 
the  public. 

In  the  states,  citizen  effort  in  the 
health  field,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, is  weak.  Two  or  three  nationals 
have  state  and  local  affiliates  and  reach 
great  numbers  of  our  people  with  their 
specialized  programs.  But  most  nationals 
are  too  poor  for  that.  In  the  main, 
small  local  communities  get  but  little  of 
the  kind  of  help  they  should  have  in 
building  better  health  for  their  people. 
In  only  two  or  three  states  is  there  a 
genuine  effort  to  coordinate  statewide 
voluntary  health  programs;  in  most  there 
is,  little  to  coordinate. 

It  is  in  the  local  community  that  these 
weaknesses  in  national  and  state  leader- 
ship come  home  to  roost.  Here  are  the 
grass  roots  of  public  health.  John  Doe 
may  make  a  modest  contribution  to  the 
national  fund  to  fight  infantile  paralysis, 
but  when  polio  strikes  in  his  own  com- 
munity he  is.  really  aroused  and  wants  to 
know  that  someone  is  on  the  job.  If  he 
hears  that  the  county  tuberculosis  hospital 
is  so  crowded  that  it  has  to  turn  away 
infectious  cases,  he  senses  personal  danger 
and  wants  something  done  about  it. 

Because  people  live  in  local  commu- 
nities, they  must  depend  upon  local  fa- 
cilities to  meet  their  needs  —  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  care.  They  look  to 
their  own  agencies  for  protection  of  the 
water,  milk,  and  food  supply,  school 
health  services,  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  public  health  promotion  in 
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all  of  its  aspects.  Indirectly,  they  pay  for 
all  of  these  services,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  get  as  much  public  health  as  they 
pay  for.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local 
public  health  leaders  to  see  that  none  of 
this  money  is  dissipated  in  duplication, 
friction,  or  waste  effort,  or  through  lack 
of  wise  community  planning. 

The  Local  Community 

However,  the  typical  situation  in  all 
but  a  few  urban  sections  is  none  too  good. 
The  school  health  program  is  meager— 
perhaps  conducted  by  school  authorities 
and  not  integrated  with  the  work  of  the 
health  department.  Numerous  voluntary 
health  agencies  are  each  working  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  special  fields.  The 
medical  school  is  ready  and  willing  to 
make  its  contribution  to  community  health 
planning  but  has  never  been  invited  to 
do  so.  The  professional  societies — medi- 
cine, dentistry,  nursing — are  on  the  side- 
lines. It  is  no  wonder  that  they  view 
with  suspicion  some  of  the  things  health 
organizations  are  doing,  since  they  are 
not  kept  informed  or  asked  to  participate. 

No  superstatesman  is  required  to  de- 
duce that  what  is  needed  is  some  practical 
means  for  bringing  all  health  groups  to- 
gether for  united  fact-finding,  program- 
ming, and  action.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  need  was  seen,  and  the  local  health 
council  plan  was  worked  out  to  meet  it. 

The  idea  is  simple  enough. .  It  involves 
setting  up  an  organization  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  these  interests  so 
that  they  may  sit  down  together,  become 
fully  acquainted  with  each  other's  func- 
tions, and  then  study  the  whole  field 
of  need.  Commonly  a  division  of  the 
council  of  social  agencies,  this  health 
council's  functions  are  those  of  coordina- 
tion, research,  elimination  of  duplication, 
general  health  education,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  broad  and  integrated  community 
health  programs.  It  usually  has  divisional 
committees  in  the  major  health  fields, 
such  as  child  health,  mental  hygiene,  nurs- 
ing, health  education,  dental  health,  with 
programs  and  activities  integrated  by  a 
governing  board. 

The  health  council  does  not  dictate 
and  it  does  not  weaken  the  autonomy  of 
any  affiliated  agency.  It  does  indicate 
ways  in  which  the  work  of  such  an  agency 
can  fit  more  effectively  into  the  com- 
munity health  plan,  perhaps  suggesting  re- 
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or  combination  of  some  ac- 
tivities but  never  attempting  to  coerce. 
Ordinarily  the  council  performs  no  direct 
services. 

There  is  no  fixed  pattern  of  organiza- 
tion. Some  councils  consist  of  represen- 
tatives of  health  groups  only.  Others  in- 
clude delegates  from  social  and  other 
agencies  and  citizens  at  large.  Those  with 
the  wider  representation  haye  an  elected 
governing  board.  In  the  other  cases,  the 
agency  representatives  are  the  board. 
Some  limit  their  interest  to  preventive 
health  work.  Others  cover  the  whole 
field,  including  organized  care  of  the  sick.. 
From  experimentation  with  these  varia- 
tions it  has  been  expected  that  the  most 
satisfactory  pattern  of  organization  would 
evolve. 

The  desirability  of  some  such  means 
for  community  planning  seems  so  patent 
that  one  might  assume  that  vigorous 
health  councils  were  in  operation  at  least 
in  all  large  communities.  This  is  far 
from  the  fact.  Progress  towards  real 
teamwork  in  local  health  effort  has  been 
painfully  slow.  Probably  not  more  than 
fifty  to  a  hundred  health  councils  exist 
even  in  name.  Judging  from  the  sample 
of  thirty-four  councils  studied  in  the 
Gunn-Platt  report,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
would  be  rated  effective.  Some  of  these 
have  done  a  first-rate  job.  What  they 
have  accomplished  proves  that  the  plan 
works  when  there  is  a  will  to  cooperate, 
sufficient  autonomy,  energetic  leadership, 
reasonably  adequate  funds,  and  competent 
staff  to  make  the  wheels  turn. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  "run- 
of-the-mine"  health  council  is  so  anemic, 
is  because  most  local  communities  have 
been  unwilling  to  give  it  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  operate.  With  little  critical 
analysis,  they  put  up  money  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  direct  services.  But  they  tend 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  "low  over- 
head," are  chary  of  spending  money  for 
a  competent  health  council  staff,  and  fail 
to  realize  that  a  small  investment  in  co- 
ordination and  planning  will  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  community's  total  health  ex- 
penditure. 

The  Immediate  Challenge 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  teaches  us  that  part  of  the  remedy 
for  this  lack  of  progress  lies  in  strong 
national  leadership.  During  that  period, 
communities  have  been  strictly  "on  their 
own"  as  far  as  community  organization 
and  community  planning  were  concerned. 
No  national  health  group  has  given  them 
stimulation,  helped  set  their  sights  toward 
coordination  and  unification,  been  avail- 
able for  advice  on  organizational  struc- 
ture and  planning  methodology.  Indeed 
the  national  impact  on  local  communities 
and  on  states  actually  has  been  divisive. 


In  the  main,  each  national  agency  has 
been  competing  with  the  others  for  local 
attention.  Almost  inevitably,  the  pull  of 
its  field  service,  its  publicity,  its  money- 
raising  efforts  has  been  away  from  the 
development  of  local  machinery  essential 
to  over-all  planning  and  coordination, 
rather  than  toward  them.  That  some  few 
communities,  more  or  less  independently, 
have  been  able  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps  and  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  is  to  their  everlasting 
credit.  They  have  pioneered  in  developing 
leadership  and  in  pointing  the  way  toward 
sound  structure  and  procedure.  But  we 
now  know  that  only  as  national  leader- 
ship capitalizes  on  their  experience  and 
aggressively  promotes  it,  will  these  seeds 
of  sound  procedure  ever  grow  and  flower 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

National  Health  Council 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  National 
Health  Council  was  organized  to  serve 
this  purpose.  But  it  has  failed  for  much 
the  same  reason  as  have  the  local  councils 
— lack  of  adequate  funds  and  strong 
leadership,  and  lack  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  boards  of  the  national  agencies 
to  yield  some  part  of  their  autonomy. 
With  these  essentials  supplied,  there  is 
no  reason  why  today  it  cannot  succeed. 

The  council  must  be  revitalized  into 
an  effective  agency,  adequately  financed, 
with  an  executive  of  outstanding  ability 
and  with  a  strong  board  made  up  not 
only  of  agency  executives  but  also  of 
able  public-spirited  citizens  who  will  in- 
sist that  the  larger  public  interest  super- 
sede that  of  any  individual  agency.  It 
must  bring  about  an  integration  of  the 
programs  of  the  national  agencies  and 
must  help  work  out  a  centralized  plan  for 
financing'  the  weaker  national  agencies 
that  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  raising 
money.  It  must  be  the  repository  of 
voluntary  concern  for  the  health  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  whole  health  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  should  undertake  a  dynamic, 
nationwide  campaign  of  health  education 
— such  as  our  country  has  never  had — 
directed  towards  positive  health  building, 
using  every  effective  medium  for  reach- 
ing all  of  our  people. 

Particularly,  the  council  should  have 
a  specially  trained  field  staff,  competent 
to  give  local  communities  and  states  ad- 
vice and  help  in  over-all  organization  and 
planning.  When  their  health  activities 
do  not  "click,"  communities  usually  know 
it.  What  they  do  not  know,  is  how  to 
make  them  "click." 

During  the  Gunn-Platt  survey,  local 
groups  almost  invariably  asked  the  authors 
how  their  community  measured  up  and 
what  was  needed  to  get  better  results. 
There  was  a  real  demand  tor  experr 
counsel  on  local  community  health  or- 


gani/ation.  The  National  Health  Coun- 
cil field  staff  should  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  successful  local  councils,  so 
that  they  can  give  complete  details  as  to 
how  they  operate,  what  they  have  done, 
and  how  they  have  done  it. 

In  addition,  an  impressive  amount  of 
unfinished  local  business  awaits  aggressive 
national  leadership.  It  is  up  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council  to  provide  it.  Small 
towns  and  rural  areas  have  been  largely 
neglected.  It  is  time  they  receive  more 
attention.  Even  the  larger  urban  area-, 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  For  example, 
in  the  country  over,  adequate  health  ser- 
vices are  not  being  provided  for  children 
and  adolescents — otherwise  the  selective 
service  examinations  would  not  have  re- 
vealed so  many  remediable  defects  that 
should  have  been  found  and  corrected  in 
childhood.  The  prevalence  of  dental 
caries  is  scandalous.  The  need  for  mental 
Ingiene  is  sharpK  pointed  up  by  the  war 
experience.  A  great  deal  of  positive  bene- 
fit can  be  brought  to  our  people  by  mak- 
ing better  use  of  the  priceless  modem 
knowledge  of  nutrition.  The  chronically 
sick  are  growing  in  numbers  as  the  aver- 
population  age  increases,  but  few 
communities  are  prepared  to  care  for 
them.  Local  planning  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems will  drag  unless  national  leader* 
point  the  way. 

Ultimate  Objerti\«-« 

Moreover,  many  local  health  leaders 
need  to  broaden  their  vision  and  pay  more 
attention  to  the  positive  side  of  health 
building.  This  involves  more  than  health 
examinations  and  health  education.  Slum 
environment,  inadequate  income,  unem- 
ployment, lack  of  wholesome  recreation, 
smoke-laden  air,  stream  pollution,  exec* 
sive  noise — all  of  these  factors  have  a 
relation  to  health.  While  health  agencies 
alone  cannot  solve  these  problems,  they 
should  support  national  and  community 
planning  for  this  purpose. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  National 
Health  Council  can  do  much  to  assist 
local  communities  to  envision  the  shape 
of  tilings  to  come  and  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  responsibilities. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  na- 
tional voluntary  health  agencies  will  take 
these  first  steps?  To  do  less  than  this  is 
to  do  nothing.  To  do  nothing  is  to  court 
demand  for  action  by  informed  citizens 
certain  to  become  increasingly  aware  of 
our  disunity  and  critical  of  the  numerous 
and  diversified  appeals,  financial  and 
otherwise. 

If  a  group  of  the  nation's  "top"  health 
leaders  were  asked  to  outline  an  effective 
plan  for  voluntary  health  organization 
without  regard  to  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  changing  the  existing  pattern, 
(Continued  on  page  279) 
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MANY  businessmen  have  long  felt 
that  the  entire  structure  of  social  work 
in  this  country  needed  to  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  unification  and  simplification. 
They  have  subscribed  in  spirit  and  with 
money  to  its  purposes,  but  with  increas- 
ing doubts  about  the  multiplicity  and  con- 
fusion of  its  organizations.  Organized 
labor  is  now  voicing  the  same  questions. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article,  therefore, 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Selskar 
( iiinn  and  Philip  Platt,  authors  of  the 
report  "Voluntary  Health  Agencies,"  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  sponsored  it. 
I  am  confident  that  informed  laymen 
everywhere  will  heartily  welcome  such  a 
constructive  and  courageous  approach  to 
this  central  problem  in  one  important  sec- 
tion of  our  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion services.  For  the  findings  of  the 
study,  while  limited  exclusively  to  our 
voluntary  health  services,  have  important 
implications  for  the  entire  field  of  social 
work. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  provision  of 
health  services,  or  any  other  kind  of  so- 
cial services,  takes  money.  Unless  there 
is  money  for  trained  personnel,  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  for  research,  for  citizen 
education,  the  best  plans  in  the  world 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  And  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  authors  of  this 
report  devoted  an  important  section  of 
their  study  to  the  adequacy  of  present 
financial  practices,  nor  that  they  feel 
many  of  the  recommendations  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  will  have  little  chance  of  success 


unless  accompanied  by  the  unification  and 
simplification  of  financial  procedures. 

Vast  sums  are  now  being  raised  and 
spent  by  the  voluntary  health  agencies 
of  the  country — local,  state,  and  national. 
The  report  states:  "The  closest  possible 
estimate  (which  is  necessarily  rough)  of 
the  sums  contributed  by  the  public  to 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  fields  repre- 
sented by  the  national  agencies,  and  in- 
cluding their  own  headquarters'  income, 
amounts  to  $48,100,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  health  services  of  civic  and 
welfare  associations,  private  physicians, 
hospitals,  foundations,  the  cost  of  health 
and  accident  insurance,  or  any  other  un- 
official expenditures  in  the  cause  of  health. 
Nor  does  it  include  that  portion  of  the 
$200,000,000  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  which  is  devoted  to  ci- 
vilian health." 

Such  an  aggregate  means  little,  how- 
ever, except  perhaps  as  evidence  that  the 
American  people  are  today  supporting 
private  health  services  with  reasonable 
generosity.  [See  page  252.]  The  issue  is 
whether  or  nof  this  amount  of  money, 
as  it  is  now  being  raised  and  spent,  is 
meeting  adequately  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  those  needs  which  are  the  present 
day  responsibility  of  private  service. 

Points  of  Weakness 

The  authors  of  this  report  are  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  need  is  not  being 
met  adequately.  In  this  connection  they 
make  the  following  points: 

1.  When    broken    down,    it    is   evident 


that  this  great  sum  is  not  raised  and 
utilized  with  reference  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  causes  of  ill 
health.  "Two  voluntary  health  move- 
ments, fighting  two  diseases  (tuberculosis 
and  infantile  paralysis)  obtained  from 
the  public  $31,600,000  in  1945,  while 
many  other  public  health  dangers  of 
greater  individual  or  collective  importance 
must  be  combated  by  all  of  the  other 
voluntary  health  movements  with  only  a 
small  fraction  of  this  amount."  Nor  is 
it  realistic  to  place  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting this  imbalance  on  the  contributors. 

"We  cannot  expect  every  person  to 
contribute  to  each  cause  according  to  its 
relative  importance  or  needs.  Many,  no 
doubt,  center  their  interest  on  one  or 
two  'causes'  and  harden  themselves  against 
other  demands.  Most  of  us,  however,  re- 
spond to  requests  for  help  according  to 
mood,  according  to  cash  in  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  emotional  tone  of  the  'appeal.'  " 

2.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
is  also  great  geographical  imbalance.  The 
money  now  raised  is  mostly  for  agencies 
established  in  urban  areas.  That  is  where 
\vealth  is  concentrated  and  service  has 
followed  the  dollar.  How  to  equalize  the 
present  situation  and  provide  service  in 
isolated  areas  and  small  communities  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  voluntary  health  movement. 
Obviously,  wealthier  communities  must 
be  persuaded  to  assume  their  share  of  this 
responsibility.  The  lack  of  strong  state 
organizations,  conducting  unified  educa- 
tional and  financial  campaigns  throughout 
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all  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  has  been 
a  factor  contributing  to  big  city  isola- 
tionism. 

3.  The  multiplicity  of  fund-raising 
drives  has  created  confusion  and  distrust 
in  many  communities.  Where  community 
chests  were  started  as  war  chests  during 
the  first  World  War,  they  were  con- 
cerned not  only  with  bringing  order  out 
of  the  chaos  created  by  the  multiplicity 
of  appeals  largely  for  foreign  relief,  but 
also  with  the  war  appeals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  Salvation  Army.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  chests  took  over  support 
of  local  social  and  philanthropic  agencies 
and  continued  to  support  certain  national 
organizations  which  had  become  firmly 
established. 

However,  since  that  time  many  new 
national  agencies  have  been'  created  and, 
generally  speaking,  these  have  undertaken 
separate  appeals.  In  fact,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  the  whole  country  (includ- 
ing the  Red  Cross  which  some  years  ago 
withdrew  from  community  chest  sup- 
port), more  money  is  now  raised  by 
separate  drives  than  by  some  800  com- 
munity chests  now  in  existence.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  saturation  point  which 
marks  the  practical  limit  of  total  con- 
tributions that  can  be  secured  in  any  one 
local  community  at  any  given  time.  The 
problem  confronting  community  chests, 
therefore,  becomes  seriously  involved  with 
national  agency  practice. 

4.  The  task  of  working  out  future 
plans  for  financing  private  health  service 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  contrast  to  most  other  fields  of  welfare 
service,  a  high  proportion  of  local  health 
agencies  do  not  now  participate  in  chests. 

"It  is  true  that  all  the  public  health 
nursing  associations,  half  the  mental  hy- 
giene societies,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  societies,  do  participate. 
But  the  other  local  health  agencies  of  the 
type  we  are  considering  are  seldom  in- 
cluded in  chests.  One  in  eight  of  the 
social  hygiene  associations  and  a  few  of 
the  local  heart  committees  are  included. 
Only  rarely  are  local  tuberculosis  associa- 
tions, county  chapters  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  the 
field  army  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, planned  parenthood  associations  or 
local  chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
found  in  a  chest." 

While  the  local  agencies  not  financed 
by  chests  generally  cooperate  through 
local  health  councils,  there  is  lacking  the 
intimate  scrutiny  which  chest  supported 
agencies  have. 

Although  the  community  chest  move- 
ment is  firmly  established,  its  value  and 
effectiveness  may  be  seriously  restricted 
if  further  inroads  are  made  on  the  con- 


tribution potential  of  local  communities. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  general  trend 
continues,  national  agencies  may  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  meet  their  ex- 
panding budgets. 

5.  The  entire  subject  of  money  raising 
techniques  needs  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. More  than  any  other  field  of 
social  service,  health  agencies  have  placed 
their  reliance  on  certain  campaign  "de- 
vices." In  three  instances  these  have 
brought  phenomenal  results.  The  March 
of  Dimes  profited  by  the  great  prestige 
which  President  Roosevelt's  support  gave 
it.  His  own  infirmity  and  popularity  gave 
it  a  unique  an,d  sentimental  character. 
The  tuberculosis  Christmas  seal  method 
has  been  outstanding,  and  its  counterpart 
in  the  Easter  seal  sale  for  crippled  chil- 
dren has  produced  substantial  sums.  But 
these  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Many  other  important  health  services  are 
very  meagerly  financed. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  present 
financial  situation  as  presented  to  us  by 
Gunn  and  Platt:  imbalance  in  expendi- 
tures both  in  relation  to  the  causes  of 
ill  health  and  the  needs  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  ineffective  money 
raising  techniques  of  many  national  move- 
ments; local  agencies  not  participating 
in  the  traditional  chest  plan  of  joint  fi- 
nancing; a  public  becoming  increasingly 
irritated  by  a  multiplicity  of  drives. 

One  National  Campaign 

What  is  the  constructive  solution?  My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  the  same  con- 
clusion reached  by  Gunn  and  Platt.  The 
only  practical  way  to  meet  present  weak- 
nesses is  to  organize  with  courage  and 
decision  a  single  national  campaign  that 
will  cover  the  entire  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  various  health  agencies — 
local,  state,  and  national. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  forward 
looking  group  of  national  agencies  moved 
practically  in  this  direction.  The  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  chaotic  situation  in  the  gen- 
eral national  agency  field.  The  National 
Social  Work  Council  has  recently  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  problem,  but  no 
definite  program  has  yet  been  put  into 
effect.  The  recommendations  of  this 
study,  directed  toward  the  group  of 
health  agencies  which  comprise  the  largest 
single  block  of  national  voluntary 
agencies,  if  put  into  effect,  might  well 
change  the  entire  character  of  our  na- 
tional outlook. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  grant  that  the 
task  of  achieving  financial  unity,  while 
theoretically  logical,  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, complicated.  It  calls  for  realistic 
statesmanship  and  a  willingness  to  sub- 
merge many  immediate  and  minor  issues 
in  the  interest  of  a  larger  ultimate  goal. 


But  if  we  look  candidly  at  the  present 
scene,  I  think  we  can  see  certain  under- 
lying factors  which  not  only  make  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result,  but  which  indeed  are  prc- 
us  toward  that  end. 

First,  there  is  now  at  our  disposal  both 
the  experience  and  the  machinery  of  the 
National  War  Fund.  The  wisdom  of 
such  organization  to  avoid  the  multi- 
plicity of  drives  and  the  resulting  con- 
fusion of  the  last  war  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  It  has  organized  cam- 
paigns in  every  state  and  every  county 
of  the  United  States.  Whole  sections  of 
the  country  —  sections  where  voluntary 
service  has  been  very  meager  or  non- 
existent— have  now  experienced  for  the 
first  time  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  joint  financial  effort. 

The  universal  testimony  of  men  in  the 
field  is  that  many  counties  and  small 
towns  would  like  to  continue  this  ma- 
chinery for  peacetime  purposes.  For  1945, 
about  $30,000,000  was  raised  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  agencies  in  rural  and 
small  town  areas  which  had  never  before 
conducted  joint  campaigns  under  com- 
munity chest  or  other  auspices.  More- 
over, this  $30,000,000  from  these  new 
rural  and  small  town  areas  represents 
only  the  money  which  they  allocated  to 
the  war  relief  agencies  of  the  National 
War  Fund.  A  very  great  number  of 
these  counties  and  towns  also  raised,  for 
the  first  time,  an  additional  amount  with 
which  to  develop  and  expand  local  ser- 
vices. 

No  national  figures  are  now  available 
to  give  us  an  accurate  estimate  of  this 
total.  But  in  certain  states,  we  know 
that  it  at  least  equaled  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  the  National  War  Fund  agencies. 
An  estimate  that  these  national  cam- 
paigns have  produced  more  than  $50,- 
000,000  of  new  contributed  money  in 
non-chest  areas  alone  is  probably  con- 
servative. This  new  income  not  only 
illustrates  the  potentialities  of  nationwide 
campaigns  for  peacetime  purposes,  but  in 
amount  approximates  the  total  reported 
by  Gunn  and  Platt  as  raised  (mainly  in 
urban  communities)  for  all  voluntary 
health  agencies  in  1944. 

Second,  it  is  true  that,  for  the  whole 
country,  urban  communities  through  their 
combined  war  fund  and  community  chest 
drives,  still  raise  the  biggest  proportion 
of  the  grand  total. 

Local  chests  raised  in  1944  for  1945 
about  $215,000,000,  of  which  $74,000,- 
000  was  allocated  to  the  National  War 
Fund.  After  including  $11,000,000  al- 
located by  the  New  York  City  War 
Fund,  the  total  from  community  chests 
and  the  New  York  Fund  was  $85,000,- 
000,  or  73  percent  of  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  National  War  Fund. 
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One  result  of  the  combined  war  relief 
and  chest  appeal  has  been  to  raise  sub- 
stantially the  local  level  of  giving.  Cleve- 
land, for  example,  raised  in  1944  $5,- 
751,012,  as  against  $3,440,786  in  1941. 
Other  chest  cities  showed  similar  in- 
•creases.  These  increases,  of  course,  have 
been  made  possible  by  th^  impact  of  the 
patriotic  war  appeal,  bj  the  increase  of 
incomes  of  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  by  the  stimulus  of  tax  deduc- 
tions for  both  corporations  and  individuals 
in  the  higher  income  brackets.  Another 
probable  factor  is  that  local  chests  were 
participating  in  a  national  effort  which 
gave  them  national  publicity  and  backing, 
and  many  specific  services  that  helped 
them  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
their  own  drives. 

Third,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  sums 
raised  in  chest  areas,  local  agency  budgets 
have  been  substantially  increased  during 
the  war  period.  In  Cleveland,  for  ex- 
ample, $1.648,979  of  the  total  raised  for 
1945  was  allocated  to  the  National  War 
Fund,  but  about  $500,0'00  more  than  in 
1941  has  been  available  for  local  services. 
For  the  country  over,  chest  appropriations 
to  local  member  agencies  for  1945  in- 
creased an  average  of  34  percent  over 
1941.  It  might  be  noted,  parenthetically, 
that  the  non-inclusion  in  chests  of  many 
of  the  health  services  studied  in  this  re- 
port has  meant  that  they  have  not  bene- 
fited in  this  increased  distribution  of  chest 
funds. 


To  be  sure,  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
local  chests  are  now  confronted  with  a 
serious  problem.  Many  of  these  increases 
have  been  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  living 
which  has  compelled  substantial  increases 
in  compensation  rates  for  the  employes  of 
all  voluntary  agencies,  local  as  well  as 
national.  Costs  of  supplies  and  main- 
tenance have  also  risen.  Chests  must 
raise  more  to  support  local  institutions 
at  a  time  when  cut-backs  of  war  orders 
may  reduce  employment  and  corporate 
and  individual  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  War 
Fund  has  announced  that  this  will  be  its 
last  campaign  for  war  relief  agencies, 
and  the  liquidation  of  these  appropria- 
tions will  "cushion"  re3uction  in  local 
totals.  High  taxes  will  no  doubt  prevail 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  continue  to 
provide  this  stimulation  to  voluntary  giv- 
ing. And  we  may  hope  that  the  optimists 
are  right  in  their  prediction  of  a  swift  in- 
dustrial and  employment  recovery. 

Undeniably,  however,  local  chests  are 
in  for  a  difficult  period  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  But  this  author,  at  least, 
believes  that  a  National  Health  Fund,  re- 
placing the  National  War  Fund,  would 
give  them  a  new  appeal,  with  national 
backing  and  challenge  that  would  be  a 
positive  help  in  maintaining  the  current 
level  of  contributor  support. 

Wishful  thinking?  Perhaps.  But 
imagination  is  the  herald  of  accomplish- 
ment. We  have  accomplished  many  im- 


possible things  here  in  America,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  them. 

Fourth,  over  the  years,  gifts  from  cor- 
porations have  accounted  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  raised  by 
community  chests,  and  the  National  War 
Fund  reports  that  about  one  third — up- 
wards of  $40,000,000 — of  its  total  income 
came  from  this  source.  Yet  it  is  a  fair 
guess  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  $48,000,000  reported  by  Gunn  and 
Platt  as  raised  by  the  voluntary  health 
agencies,  came  from  corporations.  The 
campaign  devices  which  account  for  the 
bulk  of  this  money  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  corporate  solicitation.  Isolated  appeals 
for  smaller  amounts  make  little  impres- 
sion on  corporate  boards  of  directors. 

Yet  for  health  agencies  particularly, 
there  is  a  challenging  possibility  in  the 
category  of  corporate  gifts.  If  a  corpo- 
ration can  be  shown  that  its  contribution 
is  not  only  justified  as  an  acceptance  of  its 
share  in  the  national  and  local  social  re- 
sponsibility but  that  its  employes  may  be 
directly  benefited,  many  may  be  induced 
to  make  substantial  pledges. 

Indeed,  in  addition  to  outright  gifts 
there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  enlist  pay- 
ments for  certain  kinds  of  direct  services. 
In  some  industrial  communities  hospital 
beds  are  supported  by  certain  companies 
for  use  of  workers  injured  in  their  plants. 
Personnel  departments,  which  have  in- 
creased in  number  so  rapidly,  usually  have 
dispensaries  with  physicians  and  trained 
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nurses  in  charge.  Trained  dietitians  di- 
rect plant  cafeterias,  and  home  visits  are 
made  to  service  the  sick  and  injured. 
There  would  seem  no  reason  why  at  least 
some  of  these  services  should  not  be  as- 
sumed by  local  voluntary  health  units. 
This  would  thus  relieve  the  employer  of 
a  task  which  is  usually  outside  his  own 
experience.  The  national  agencies  might 
well  explore  this  field  and  establish  a  pro- 
cedure that  local  branches  might  promote. 
A  needed  service  could  thus  be  provided 
and  sold  at  a  profit  to  both  parties. 

Another  type  of  direct  service  of  value 
to  both  employer  and  employe  might  con- 
sist of  systematic  physical  examinations, 
organized  on  a  communitywide  basis,  so 
that  men  and  women  would  be  assigned 
to  work  for  which  they  are  physically 
adapted.  Such  a  service  could  be  set  up 
in  connection  with  the  public  employment 
service.  The  new  National  Health  Cotm 
cil  could  plan  this,  and  experiment 
through  the  appropriate  local  agency.  Lo- 
cal labor  unions  and  employers,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  could  be  enlisted  and 
findings  carefully  noted  and  published.  If 
successful,  such  an  experiment  should 
help  reduce  turnover  and  absenteeism. 
Health  educatioti  in  factories  and  retail 
stores  might  well  be  part  of  this  coopera- 
tive plan. 

Fifth,  a  second  source  of  increasing  in- 
come for  both  the  National  War  Fund 
and  community  chests  has  been  from  em- 
ployes, in  an  amount  now  totaling  only 
slightly  less  than  that  from  corporations. 
While  some  of  the  present  appeals  for  con- 
tributions to  health  services  undoubtedly 
reach  individual  workers,  separate  drives 
can  never  do  so  as  effectively  as  a  single 
consolidated  appeal. 

Saturation 

The  separate  solicitation  of  workers  in 
plants  has  already  reached  the  limit  in 
most  industrial  organizations.  The  man- 
agement not  only  objects  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  routine,  but  in  most  cases  believes 
it  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  worker  from 
exploitation.  In  Cleveland,  two  cam- 
paigns for  funds  are  generally  accepted 
and  enthusiastically  supported  inside  the 
plant  by  management  and  workers, 
namely,  the  Community  Fund  (War 
Chest)  and  the  Red  Cross.  No  doubt 
this  is  true  of  other  cities.  Here  again 
multiplicity  creates  confusion,  and  in  the 
end  reduces  support. 

Through  the  Labor  League  for  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
War  Relief  Committee,  labor  has  now 
organized  to  participate  actively  and  of- 
ficially in  health  and  welfare  fund  rais- 
ing and  planning.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions expect  to  continue  to  represent  the 
voice  of  labor  in  peacetime.  Roth  are  on 
record  as  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the 


principle  of  joint  financing  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  separate  and  mul- 
tiple campaigns. 

Therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
this  labor  leadership,  if  consulted,  would 
support  a  consolidated  national  health 
agency  drive  and  bring  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  promotion  of  our  health 
sci  vices  that  has  been  lacking  in  the  past. 
Conversely,  we  may  expect  from  them  a 
lukewarmness  toward  the  permanent  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  fund  raising  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  field. 

Sixth,  the  only  way  in  which  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  funds,  imbalanced  both 
by  geography  and  by  field  of  service,  can 
ever  be  improved  is  by  carefully  worked 
out  budget  procedures.  This,  in  turn,  will 
be  impossible  until  there  is  a  consolidated 
appeal  and  a  national  fund  from  which 
to  make  allocation.  Many  practical  ques- 
tions will  have  to  be  faced,  but  the  task 
should  be  by  no  means  insuperable  and 
would  certainly  result  in  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  resources  than  is  at  present 
the  case. 

It  Is  Possible 

The  USO  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  budget  a  national  fund  with  approxi- 
mate relationship  to  local  needs  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
work  out  agreements  which  preserve  lo- 
cal autonomy  and  initiative.  It  has  also 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  do  this  with 
full  representation  of  the  national  agency 
interests  that  are  involved. 

Well  organized  community  chests  have 
long  followed  established  procedures  in 
appraising  the  programs  of  individual 
agencies  from  the  standpoint  of  relative 
need  and  importance.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure at  the  national  level  should  result 
in  an  objective  scrutiny  of  both  needs  and 
accomplishment.  Included  in  such  a 
budget  study  and  review  should  be,  of 
course,  the  service  and  administrative- 
budgets  of  the  national  agencies  them- 
selves. The  Gunn-Platt  report  makes 
clear  that  there  is,  at  present  just  as  much 
imbalance  in  'their  own  incomes  as  there 
is  in  the  general  distribution  of  resources 
throughout  the  country. 

Indeed,  if  a  national  campaign  is  or- 
ganized, this  whole  function  of  budgeting 
seems  a  logical  responsibility  for  the 
strengthened  and  enlarged  National 
Health  Council  recommended  by  the  re- 
port. Some  of  its  lay  members  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  experience, 
not  only  in  fund  raising  but  also  in 
budgeting  and  program  planning.  Noth- 
ing, I  predict,  would  do  more  to  put  this 
council  in  the  position  of  leadership  which 
the  authors  envisage  than  placing  upon  it 
this  responsibility. 

Seventh,  the  possibility  of  tying  in  with 
community  chest  support  should  he  ex- 


plored and  possibh  tued  out  in  a  few! 
cities  first.  This  will  make  it  possible  for! 
such  campaigns  as  March  of  Dimes, 
Christmas  seals,  gradually  to  be  replaced! 
by  community  fund  contributions.  We  j 
must  recognize  that  our  health  agencies , 
do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

Related  Groups 

Outside  the  health  groups  are  other 
national  and  local  agencies  whose  activi- : 
ties  are  related  to  them.  Such  organiza- 
tions as  those  concerned  with  family  wel- 
fare, child  welfare,  recreation,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  so  on,  arc  related  to 
problems  involving  both  physical  and  men- 
tal disease  from  the  point  of  view-  of 
prevention  and  education.  Intergroup  con- 
ferences and  exchange  of  experience  might 
also  be  concerned  with  coordinated  fiscal 
relationship,  and  some  functional  activi- 
ties may  well  be  relocated.  All  this  points, 
of  course,  to  the  eventual  uniting  of  all 
national  and  health  agencies  into  one 
federation. 

The  way  to.  begin  is  to  begin.  The 
( iiinn-PIatt  study  points  the  way  of  be- 
ginning towards  joint  financing  and  joint 
planning  by  this  most  important  group 
of  national  health  agencies.  Being  prac- 
tical people,  the  authors  are  doubtful  that 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  other  agencies 
whose  campaign  devices  are  now  produc- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  would  be  will- 
ing immediately  to  pool  their  resources  in 
a  joint  financial  effort.  But  they  believe 
it  would  be  practical  to  enlist  others  in 
such  an  undertaking.  And  they  would 
hope,  as  would  we  all.  that  once  the  sue 
cess  of  joint  financing  was  demonstrated, 
these  larger  and  stronger  agencies  woulr 
join  up. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  history  of 
philanthropy  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  has  shown  the  trend  toward  or- 
ganized and  unified  money  raising.  Lo- 
cally, in  a  large  measure,  giving  has  al- 
ready been  collectivized.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
trusts  and  foundations,  where  large  for- 
tunes are  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
society.  All  of  this  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  both  the  public  and  wealthy- 
individuals  want  to  put  their  contribu- 
tions into  the  hands  of  experts. 

Collective  giving  can  best  function 
through  collectively  organized  and  ex- 
pertly conducted  operational  groups.  Uni- 
fying national  voluntary  health  agencies, 
therefore,  would  be  the  national  out- 
growth of  a  local  manifestation.  We  are 
confident  that  the  public  will  approve 
such  a  combination  in  the  interests  of  re- 
straint of  waste,  increased  efficiency,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
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Housing  for  New  York 

If  New  York  voters  approve  the 
housing  subsidy  referendum  (listed  on  tin- 
ballot  as  Proposition  No.  1)  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  decent  homes  for  more  than  six 
thousand  American  families  will  be  made 
possible.  Passage  of  the  referendum  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  by  the  state 
legislature  of  an  additional  $1,250,000 
for  annual  subsidies  for  state  financed  low 
rent  housing  projects.  This  would  bring 
to  $6,250,000  the  total  amount  of  annual 
subsidy  the  state  may  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  operation  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects. 

Such  outright  contributions  are  needed 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  what 
low  income  families  can  afford  to  pay  in 
rent  and  the  actual  cost  of  operating, 
maintaining  and  repaying  the  loans  for 
the  construction  of  the  projects. 

When  the  State  Housing  Act  uas 
passed  in  1939,  in  addition  to  authorizing 
loan  funds  to  municipalities  up  to  $300,- 
000,000  for  projects,  the  total  amount 
of  annual  subsidy  was  limited  to  $5,000,- 
000.  This  latter  amount  is  being  used 
to  service  the  $185,000,000  in  loans  (of 
the  possible  $300,000,000)  actually  voted 
by  the  legislature  prior  to  1945.  New 
subsidy  is  now  required  for  another  $35,- 
000,000  in  loan  funds  passed  last  spring. 

This  is  the  first  test  of  the  New  York 
housing  act  before  the  voters  since  they 
approved  it  seven  years  ago.  An  over- 
whelming vote  in  its  favor  might  well  be 
regarded  as  a  mandate  from  the  people 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  program. 
It  has  national  significance  since  it  conies 
at  a  time  when  major  national  housing 
legislation  is  under  consideration  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  September,  page 
234).  New  York  State  has  been  a  leader 
in  promoting  progressive  housing  legisla- 
tion. What  happens  to  the  vote  on  this 
referendum  will  be  certain  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  national  picture. 

A  non-partisan  measure,  endorsed  by 
( invernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  and  all 
political  parties  and  labor  groups,  the 
housing  referendum  is  being  brought  to 
public  attention  by  a  Statewide  Citizens 
Committee  on  the  Housing  Referendum, 
with  offices  at  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Loula  D.  Lasker,  associate  editor  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic,  this 
committee,  with  a  membership  of  over 
eighty  prominent  civic,  business,  indus- 
trial, and  labor  leaders  throughout  the 
state,  is  organizing  local  committees  up 
and  down  state,  servicing  interested 


groups  with  speakers,  posters  and  other 
literature  to  help  turn  out  a  large  affirma- 
tive vote  for  Proposition  No.  1. 


Joanna  C.  Colcord  Retires 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  an- 
nounces the  retirement  of  Joanna  C.  Col  • 
cord,  who  in  1929  succeeded  Alary  E. 
Richmond  as  director  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department.  The  Survey  .Witl- 
inonthly,  with  the  rest  of  the  profession 
the  country  over,  feels  the  sense  of  loss 
that  conies  when  a  good  neighbor  moves 
away. 

Since  1934,  JCC's  name  has  stood  on 
our  masthead  as  contributing  editor.  In 
that  year  she  and  her  associate,  Russell 
Kurtz,  joined  the  staff  as  consultants,  and 
as  pilots  of  a  special  department.  Unem- 
ployment and  Community  Action,  which 
reported  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
communities  in  dealing  with  the  huma-i 
problems  of  the  great  depression.  The 
special  department  continued  until  1936, 
when  the  format  of  the  magazine  was 
changed,  the  news  columns  all  grouped 
together  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Before  and  after  that  two-year  close 
collaboration,  JCC  contributed  not  only 
articles  and  book  reviews  to  Survey  MiJ- 
inonthly  and  Survey  Graphic,  but  also 
tips,  leads,  good  advice  and,  occasionally, 
brisk  and  wholesome  correction. 

To  the  staff,  as  to  the  whole  field  of 
social  work,  JCC  has  brought  singularly- 
rich  gifts  of  background,  experience,  in- 
terest, and  "  'satiable  curiosity."  In  herself 
she  spans  a  whole  period  of  American  life, 


for  she  was  born  aboard  a  clipper  in  "the 
China  trade,"  and  spent  most  of  her  child- 
hood and  girlhood  at  sea.  The  sea  is  "in 
her  blood,"  and  its  traditions  and  its  lan- 
guage color  her  thought  and  her  writing. 
On  the  shelf  beside  her  professional  pub- 
lications— "Broken  Homes,"  "The  I>ong 
View"  (the  volume  of  Miss  Richmond's 
papers  and  addresses  which  she  edited), 
"Emergency  Work  Relief,"  "Cash  Re- 
lief," "Your  Community,"  many  articles 
and  reports,  stand  the  books  she  wrote 
"for  fun"— "Roll  and  Go,"  "Songs  of 
American  Sailormen,"  "Sea  Language 
Comes  Ashore." 

In  1920,  shortly  after  the  United  Sta'tes 
bought  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Red  Cross 
sent  JCC  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
meeting  the  social  needs  of  our  new 
islanders.  She  set  up  a  local  Red  Cross 
chapter,  instituted  a  program  of  school 
nursing,  opened  three  libraries,  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people 
and,  she  once  wrote,  "had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  diplomacy  on  a  miniature  stage." 

She  returned  to  the  Islands  briefly  in 
1931  and,  four  years  later,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  touncil  to  the 
Islands  government,  appointed  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Her  clear- 
eyed  and  unsparing  reports  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  colonial  administrator  were  published 
in  Survey  Midmonthly  (May  1931)  and 
Survey  Graphic  (April  1935).  Both  make 
timely  reading  today. 

Miss  Colcord  came  to  the  Russell  Sage 
from  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Minneapolis.  During  her  sixteen  years 
with  the  Foundation,  her  department  has 
made  many  studies  of  unemployment  re- 
lief, public  welfare,  social  security,  and 
emergency  community  services. 

In  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  and  other  professional 
bodies,  Miss  Colcord's  influence  has  been 
widely  felt,  not  only  because  of  her  clear 
and  vigorous  papers,  but  also  because  of 
the  broad  understanding  and  salty  com- 
mon sense  she  has  brought  to  committee 
meetings,  group  discussions,  and  the  long 
midnight  sessions  where  so  many  questions 
of  policy  and  procedure  are  threshed  out. 

Now  JCC  is  living  in  Searsport, 
Maine,  in  the  old  family  homestead  to 
which  generations  of  Colcords  have  re- 
turned after  their  long  voyages.  There  is 
a  dory  filled  with  red  geraniums  in  the 
yard,  and  the  sea  is  almost  at  the  door. 
All  who  know  JCC,  know  that  it  is  a 
beloved  harbor. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE  ARMED  FORCES  TOOK  60,000  Doc- 
tors during  the  war  to  care  for  12,- 
000,000  men,  leaving  only  90,000  to 
provide  the  medical  services  needed  by 
120,000,000  civilians,  according  to  testi- 
mony at  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

The  witness,  Colonel  W.  Paul  Hoi- 
brook,  an  investigator  for  the  committee, 
reported  that  the  60,000  medicos  had, 
moreover,  been  used  most  "wastefully" 
with  too  few  near  the  righting  lines  and 
too  many  elsewhere. 

However,  all  that  being  water  over 
the  dam,  the  colonel  proposed  a  national 
health  program  with  a  Cabinet  spot  for 
a  Secretary  of  Health  and  a  federally 
sponsored  nationwide  health  insurance 
system.  He  proposed  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  all  veterans'  hospitals  as  such, 
substituting  a  plan  of  government  pay- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  veterans'  health 
insurance  cost. 

Under  the  Holbrook  plan,  which  he 
told  the  committee  is  sponsored  by  three 
medical  councils,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
would  be  in  charge  of  military  medical 
services,  ranking  with  top-flight  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

•»      +      •»• 

SENATOR  THOMAS  (OKLA.)  is  SPONSOR 
of  a  bill  which  would  exempt  veterans 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  act. 
The  senator  took  action  to  forestall  argu- 
ments that  veterans  receiving  benefits  of 
any  kind  from  the  government  should  stay 
out  of  politics.  Under  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  he  says,  even  disability 
compensation  would  bar  former  service- 
men. 

The  act,  directed  primarily  at  govern- 
ment employes,  prohibits  all  such  from 
actively  participating  in  politics.  There 
are  various  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "active." 

•»••«••»• 

MORE     THAN     HALF     OF     THE     NATION'S 

hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  patients  with 
nervous  or  mental  disorders,  Surgeon 
General  Parran  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  told  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearings  on  the  bill  (HR. 
2550)  setting,  up  a  $4,500,000  national 
neuropsychiatric  institute. 

Dr.  Parran  declared  that  the  conquest 
of  mental  diseases  is  one  of  the  nation's 
Number  One  postwar  medical  problems. 
He  gave  the  number  of  hospitalized  men- 
tal patients  in  the  nation  as  600,000,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  figure  did  not  in- 
clude those  in  special  wards  nor  those 


under  treatment  but  not  hospitalized.  He 
predicted  a  rise  in  such  disorders. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Priest  (Tenn.)  would:  aid  states 
with  federal  funds  in  a  campaign  to  com- 
bat mental  and  nervous  diseases;  train 
personnel  to  handle  such  cases;  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  clinic  centers  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment. 

The  bill  has  a  more  than  fair  chance 
of  approval.  The  testimony  has  been 
rather  staggering,  with  figures  on  the 
service  rejectees  and  dischargees  highlight- 
ing the  committee  sessions. 


THE  SENATE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  HAS 

the  anti-poll  tax  bill,  recently  reported 
favorably  by  a  subcommittee's  3  to  2 
vote.  Senator  Hatch,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  opposed  the  bill  as  did 
O'Mahoney  (Wyoming)  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by 
the  committee  and,  probably,  none  will 
be  held  this  fall. 


PRACTICALLY  .UNCHANGED,  THE  FULL 
Employment  Bill  has  gone  to  the  Senate 
floor  with  a  favorable  1 3  to  7  report  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  changes  were  unimportant.  The 
"right  to  work"  clause  in  the  preamble 
was  revised  to  say  that  workers  were 
"entitled  to  an  opportunity"  for  full  time 
jobs,  but  the  change  was  in  wording 
rather  than  meaning.  For  some  unex- 
plainable  reason  that  "right  to  work" 
seemed  to  frighten  certain  committee 
members.  "Entitled"  does  not  establish 
a  legal  "right."  However,  the  bill  later 
refers  to  employment  "rights." 

Two  Republicans,  Tobey  (N.H.)  and 
Butler  (Neb.)  supported  the  bill.  Senator 
Tobey,  replying  to  a  threat  by  Senator 
Taft  that  the  fight  on  the  bill  would  be 
carried  to  the  floor,  said  that  he  viewed 
the  measure  as  a  "forward  piece  of  legis- 
lation." He  added,  "It  is  either  a  case 
of  constructive  planning  or  relief,  and 
between  the  two  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison." 


DOYLE  OF  CALIFORNIA  HAS  A  BILL  READY 
for  the  hopper,  although  not  yet  intro- 
duced, matching  federal  funds  for  those 
states  anxious  to  maintain  the  day  care 
program.  Mr.  Doyle  explains  that  it  is 
only  an  interim  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
present  emergency,  but  he  expects  later 
to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a  perma- 


nent program.  "Our  children,"  says  Mr. 
Doyle,  "are  a  national  asset  and,  there- 
fore, a  national  responsibility.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  take  care  of  them." 

Mr.  Doyle  was  at  one  time  a  juvenile 
court  officer  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
before    coming    to   Washington    was    on 
the  California  Board  of  Education. 
»      •»      » 

THE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BOARD  HAS  A 
program  which  promises  to  give  the 
American  people  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  stores  built  up  during  the  war.  These 
were,  of  course,  paid  for  out  of  taxes 
and  therefore  by  the  people. 

The  board  has  two  separate  programs, 
health  and  education.  Space  forbids  giv- 
ing complete  details  but,  briefly,  the  board 
would  make  medical  equipment  available 
to  doctors,  hospitals,  and  school  clinics; 
and  to  schools  the  equipment  for  setting 
up  school  lunch  programs,  visual  and 
audio  aid  programs,  athletic  and  physical 
education  programs,  manual  training 
courses. 

"Our  idea,"  said  Robert  A.  Hurley, 
a  member  of  the  board,  "is  to  use  surplus 
military  property  as  economic  seed  corn. 

"We  feel  that  most  of  this  machinery 
can  be  put  to  immediate  use  without 
hurting  industry.  On  the  contrary,  w( 
feel  that  if  we  plant  a  new  hospital  ir 
a  community  .  .  .  that  community  will 
keep  up  the  hospital  and  replace  the  drugs 
and  Pharmaceuticals  as  they  are  used. 

"Similarly,  if  we  put  a  motion  picture 
projector  or  a  radio  in  a  classroom,  the 
school  will  keep  the  equipment  repaired 
and  replace  the  parts  as  they  wear  out 

"In  this  way  military  leftovers  can  bt 
used  not  only  to  raise  standards  of  healtl 
and  education,  but  to  create  new  market; 
for  industry." 

*      *      » 

THE    JOBLESS    PAY   BILL   WAS    PASSED 

the  Senate  and  went  to  the  House.  There 
Chairman  Doughton  of  the  House  Way 
and  Means  Committee,  the  sponsor  o 
the  twin  House  measure  but  personal! 
antagonistic  to  the  bill  himself,  promise, 
to  begin  work  on  it  immediately.  A  fe\ 
days  lat«r,  the  committee  "postponed  in 
definitely"  any  consideration  of  extende- 
unemployment  compensation.  The  con 
mittee  vote,  which  shelved  both  the  Kil 
gore  bill  and  the  much  more  conservativ 
George  bill,  approved  by  the  Senate,  line ! 
up  Republicans  and  southern  DemocraiJ 
against  the  Administration  program. 
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CREATIVE  DEMOBILIZATION,  edited  by 
E.  A.  Gutkind.  The  International  Library 
of  Sociology  and  Social  Reconstruction. 
Oxford  University  Press.  Two  Volumes.  $12. 

IN  CARL  BECKER'S  HIGHLY  PROVOCATIVE 
book  "How  New  Will  the  Better  World 
Be?"  he  issued  a  pertinent  warning  to 
those  for  whom  the  word  "planning"  has 
become  anathema.  He  insisted  that  if  we 
attempt  to  revive  the  type  of  normalcy 
which  captivated  the  American  mind  after 
World  War  I,  "we  shall  only  undermine 
our  own  export  trade,  alienate  half  the 
world,  contribute  to  the  collapse  of  world 
economy,  and  do  our  share  to  prepare  the 
way  for  another  global  war."  The  im- 
perative of  our  age  is  unmistakable;  we 
must  either  learn  how  to  plan  our  lives, 
our  national  and  world  affairs,  or  go 
down  in  defeat.  But,  how  are  we  to 
learn  to  become  planners?  How  are 
we  to  jump  the  chasm  between  our  lazy 
habits  of  laissez  faire  and  the  dynamics 
required  of  a  technological  era? 

The  "how"  of  this  task  is  precisely 
what  Karl  Mannheim  and  his  associates 
have  undertaken  to  describe  in  the  new 
International  Library  of  Sociology  and 
Social  Reconstruction.  The  two  volumes 
being  considered  here  have  appeared  at 
the  right  time  and  are  written  in  the  ap- 
propriate mood.  The  first  discusses  the 
principles  of  planning,  and  the  second 
consists  of  case  studies  in  national  plan- 
ning. And,  happily,  the  principles  are 
launched  with  this  pertinent  generaliza- 
tion: "No  country  can  live  in  isolation, 
and  every  change  in  the  structure  of  one 
country  has  its  inevitable  reactions  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  country  has 
not  only  a  duty  towards  itself  but  towards 
the  world.  Domestic  reconstruction  is 
the  fundamental  counterpart  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  vice  versa." 

Knowledge  of  at  least  four  types  is  re- 
quired if  orderly  planning  is  to  succeed : 
namely,  knowledge  concerning  the  proper 
ends  or  aims  of  planning ;  technical  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  means  or  methods  ac- 
cording to  which  planning  is  to  be  per- 
formed ;  knowledge  about  the  various 
natural,  technical,  and  human  resources 
available;  and  finally,  knowledge  which 
deals  with  the  underlying  values  which 
planning  is  to  serve.  According  to  this 
scheme  it  appears  at  once  that  planning 
is  both  a  scientific  and  a  philosophi- 
cal enterprise.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
realized,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
introduce  appropriate  studies  in  plan- 
ning in  our  educational  curricula. 

In  the  first  volume  the  authors  have 
carefully  presented  the  chief  arguments 
against  planning;  but  in  my  opinion  they 
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have  successfully  demolished  each  argu- 
ment, and  notably  that  common  objec- 
tion which  insists  that  planning  cannot 
be  achieved  without  abandoning  democ- 
racy. The  chief  categories  of  Volume  I, 
in  addition  to  those  matters  which  have 
to  do  with  the  means  and  ends  of  plan- 
ning, are:  the  integration  of  agriculture; 
the  integration  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, or  town  and  country;  decentraliza- 
tion and  dispersal;  the  demographic  prob- 
lem, or  population.  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments in  national  life  is  treated  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  criteria  of  a  planned 
society. 

Volume  II,  in  a  sense,  is  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  thesis  expounded  in  Vol- 
ume I.  Here  are  presented  illustrations 
of  four  varieties  of  planning  -  -  human 
geography,  agriculture,  industry,  and  de- 
centralization— taken  from  many  sections 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
expounded  by  some  twenty-odd  specialists. 

These  volumes  have  encouraged  me 
more  than  anything  I  have  seen  in  years, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  all  of  us  stand  in 
need  of  exactly  this  type  of  courage  as 
we  face  the  arduous  days  of  peace. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Columbia.  University 

THE  MOVED-OUTERS,  by  Florence  Crannell 
Means.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Blair.  Houghton 
Mifflin  $2. 

CLASSIFIED  AS  A  JUVENILE  SUITED  TO 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens,  this  little 
volume  might  well  be  passed  on  to  par- 
ents, teachers,  judges,  and  potential  juries. 
For,  until  indoctrinated  by  race  conscious 
adults,  young  people,  whether  British 
American,  German  American,  Italian 
American  or  Japanese  American,  are  in- 
clined to  accept  each  other  as  friends. 

Emily  Andrews  and  Sumiko  Ohara  of 
Cordova,  Calif.,  walk  home  from  high 
school  and  into  our  story  "just  as  they 
had  walked  home  from  kindergarten — 
together."  Sue's  mother  welcomes  them 
demurely  with  cookies  and  is  pleased  to 
learn  that  her  son,  Kimio,  won  the  after- 
noon's debate  on  American  patriotism 
versus  internationalism.  "When  he  finish- 
ed with  chunks  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress," says  Sue,  "it  was  all  over  but 
the  shouting." 

A  few  days  later  the  news  of  Pearl 
Harbor  comes  over  the  radio.  Kim  in- 
sists, "It  must  be  the  Nazis,"  but  his 
father  reminds  him  sadly  that  "Japan  has 
changed."  The  FBI  takes  the  elder 
Ohara  into  custody.  Kim,  Sue,  and  their 
mothrr  go  to  Santa  Anita  Induction 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will  be 


Camp,  later  to  Amache  Relocation  Center 
in  Arizona,  where  the  father  eventually 
joins  them. 

Kim,  fiercely  American,  goes  tem- 
porarily zoot  suit  when  a  Jap-hating 
Arizonian  shoots  at  him  and  wounds  him, 
but  he  regains  his  poise  and  enlists  in  the 
Japanese  American  Combat  Unit  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Pacific.  Sue  teaches  kinder- 
garten, falls  in  love  with  a  young  neigh- 
bor, wins  a  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  Denver.  We  leave  the  family  at  the 
railroad  station  outside  the  barbed  wire, 
seeing  Sue  off  to  college. 

"And   now,   O  world,   world,   give  us 
just  a  little  chance!    Let  us  be  human. 
Let  us  prove  that  we  are  Americans." 
Napa,  Calif.          ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 

AMERICAN    EDUCATION    UNDER    FIRE, 
by  V.  T.   Thayer.   Harper.  $2.50. 

TWO    SHARPLY  OPPOSITE  THEORIES   FACE 

the  nation's  educational  system  today.  On 
the  one  hand  are  found  those  men,  loosely 
labeled  traditionalists  or  even  classicists, 
who  would  return  to  a  narrow  definition 
of  the  humanities  for  their  solution  of 
the  world's  ills.  On  the  other  hand  are 
the  educators  who  place  their  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  who  believes 
that  progress  in  education  is  as  impor- 
tant as  progress  in  science  or  engineering. 

"American  Education  Under  Fire" 
challenges  the  premise  of  those  educators 
who  seek  to  develop  the  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  personality.  Mincing 
no  words,  Dr.  Thayer  is  outspoken  in  his 
objection  to  the  philosophy  of  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  Mortimer  Adler,  Mark  Van 
Doren.  Stringfellow  Barr.  These  leaders 
in  the  "classical"  school  have,  in  his 
opinion,  a  far  too  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  content  of  a  democratic  educa- 
tion. The  classics  of  Western  culture  are 
worth  knowing,  but,  the  educational  di- 
rector of  the  Eth'ical  Culture  Schools  in- 
sists, it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  future 
voters  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
breathtaking  problems  of  a  world  torn  by 
war  and  soon  to  be  tried  by  peace. 

Dr.  Thayer,  unlike  the  many  educa- 
tional leaders  who  have  adopted  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude  as  to  the  future,  is  not 
alarmed  at  recent  superficial  trends.  He 
says  pointedly:  "Today  democracy  com- 
petes with  totalitarian  claims  for  the  loyal 
ties  of  youth.  It  is  therefore  all-important 
that  schools  and  colleges  make  explicit 
the  democratic  values  Americans  seek  to 
live  by  and  the  ultimate  criteria  upon 
which  we  base  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  common  life." 

Significant  among  these  values  are  an 
postpaid) 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

700  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  conduct  health  and  physical  education  programs.  Equip- 
ment operated  includes  850  gymnasia;  550  swimming  pools;  305  summer  and 
year-round  camps;  300  health  service  sections  for  limited  therapy,  under  trained 
operators  and  medical  committees,  and  hundreds  of  special  exercise  and  con- 
ditioning rooms. 

COLLEGE  TRAINED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  supervise  and  conduct  programs  Local 
health  and  physical  education  committees,  made  up  of  laymen,  advise  and  recom- 
mend policies  governing  program.  Similarly,  planning  is  done  on  the  area  and 
state  level  by  lay  committees  with  over-all  planning  and  guidance  provided  by 
the  National  Board's  Committee  on  health  and  physical  education. 

PROGRAMS  INCLUDE  instructional  classes  in  health  and  physical  fitness  for  many 
age  groups.  The  National  YMCA  Aquatic  Program  emphasizes  51  progressive 
tests  and  YMCA  Life  Saving.  An  expanded  boys'  health  and  fitness  program 
was  initiated  a  year  ago.  Local  Associations  have  conducted  intensive  health 
and  fitness  institutes,  using  city-wide  committees,  representing  many  different 
groups. 

APPROPRIATE  LITERATURE,  secured  from  Association  Press,  and  visual  aids  se- 
cured through  the  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  provide  resources  in  this  field.  Approx- 
imately seventy  million  dollars  has  already  been  raised  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
present  buildings  and  the  provision  of  new  facilities  for  YMCA  programs,  with 
a  sizable  share  of  this  to  be  used  for  YMCA  health  and  recreation  equipment 
and  facilities. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 
Health  and  social  welfare  program 

Sponsors  planned  parenthood  clinics;  teen  age  canteens;  well  baby  clinics;  scholarships. 

Assists  in  campaigns  such  as  tuberculosis  control  and  social  hygiene.  Cooperates  with 
national  organizations  serving  the  handicapped. 

Organises  community  educational  programs  including  price  control  and  consumer,  and 
orientation  programs  for  families  of  veterans.  Engages  in  know-your-community  projects 
such  as  local  surveys  of  health  facilities. 

Considers  social  welfare  legislation  a  natural  sphere  for  the  social  welfare  volunteer. 
Therefore,  stimulates  study  and  action  on  legislation  pertaining  to  such  subjects  CM  the 
consumer,  the  handicapped,  and  maternal  and  child  welfare. 


CHILD   HEALTH 


and   Character  Building   Films 

Silent  and  Sound  16  or  8  m.m.    Length  400  feet  film  each  subject. 

1.  BEFORE  THE  BABY  COMES 

2.  BABY'S  FIRST  YEAR 

3.  THE  CHILD  GROWING  UP    (1  to  6  years) 

Useful  to  adults,  young  adults,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  workers,  high  school, 

normal  school  and  colleges. 

4.  THE  LIFE  OF  A  HEALTH  CHILD 

5.  THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

For  elementary  schools,  Junior  and  senior  high  school  and  lay  groups.  Educational,  Enter- 
taining and  Reliable.  Prepared  in  close  collaboration  with  leading  health  authorities, 
practitioners,  and  educators  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Correlates  with  school  courses. 

Sale  or  Rent  —  lor  information 

HEALTH        FILM        SERVICE 

303-4  First  National  Bank  Building  Salem,  Oregon 


abiding  faith  in  the  worth  of  each  in- 
dividual, a  respect  for  his  integrity,  and 
his  right  to  self-development  irrespective 
of  the  accidents  of  birth.  In  other  words, 
education  in  a  democracy  teaches  that  not 
only  are  all  men  created  equal,  but  that 
they  should  receive  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
abilities  and  potentialities.  Anything  less 
would  make  the  classroom  and  campus 
sterile,-  insipid  places  where  democratic 
traditions  do  not  receive  more  than  lip- 
service. 

Dr.  Thayer  has  prepared  a  book  that 
needed  to  be  written.  Like  a  sudden 
shower  on  a  hot  July  midafternoon,  it 
clears  the  heavy  atmosphere  and  brings 
with  it  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  is  a  com- 
forting augury  of  pleasanter  days  to  come. 
BENJAMIN  FINE 
Education  Editor,  New  York  Times 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARK  OK 
GANIZATION  LN  CANADA,  by  Hurr>  M. 
Cassidy.  Bruce  Humphries.  $5. 

THIS  IS  A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO   PRO- 

fessor  Cassidy's  "Social  Security  and  Re- 
construction in  Canada,"  published  in 
1943. 

The. handicaps  of  a  student  of  Canadian 
welfare  problems  cannot  but  come  to 
mind  when  the  limited  Canadian  market, 
and  the  consequently  serious  problem  of 
publishing  for  it,  are  realized.  These  two 
volumes  together  cost  $8.50,  whereas  the 
aggregate  number  of  social  workers  ap- 
proximates only  800,  with  the  average 
salary  probably  not  exceeding  $30  a  week. 
Professor  Cassidy,  his  persistence  match- 
ing his  energy,  is  one  of  the  few  persons, 
familiar  with  the  whole  field,  who  has 
been  able  to  bring  substantial  productions 
actually  to  publication. 

The  present  volume  is  really  three 
books  in  one.  The  excellent  introductory 
section  of  32  pages  contains  quite  the 
best  analytical  comparison  yet  issued  of 
the  various  projects  or  proposals  put  be- 
fore the  Canadian  people  in  welfare  plan- 
ning since  Beveridge  succeeded  beer  as 
the  hope  of  well-being  in  the  British  Isles. 
This  and  the  succinct  14  pages  of  the 
concluding  chapter,  "The  Road  For- 
ward," justify  a  reprint  in  a  handbook 
which  could  be  singularly  helpful  at  this 
time  in  Canada's  social  and  probable  con- 
stitutional adjustments. 

The  body  of  the  book — 408  pa«<-> 
falls  into  two  segments:  "British  Colum- 
bia," nearly  250  pages,  and  "East  of  the 
Rockies,"  the  remaining  150.  It  is  a  bit 
like  dividing  the  U.S.A.'s  welfare  services 
between  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  area  east 
of  the  Cascades  and  Sierras.  Not  even 
British  Columbia's  high  standard  of  wel- 
fare services  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
of  development  can  quite  justify  such 
disproportion.  British  Columbia,  the  most 
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beautiful  and  homogeneous  and  poten- 
tially the  wealthiest  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, is  not  typical  of  the  intricacies  of  oc- 
cupational and  governmental  enactments 
in  the  older  and  diversified  Canadian  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Lakehead,  nor  of  the 
predominantly  agrarian  and  grain  economy 
of  the  800  miles  of  plains  and  prairies. 
Over  92  percent  of  Canada's  total  popu- 
lation, nearly  93  percent  of  her  gross 
production,  lie  "East  of  the  Rockies." 
Over  70  percent  of  th*e  latter  is  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  have  81  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  as  against 
British  Columbia's  6  to  7  percent. 

In  the  nine  tenths  of  the  Dominion's 
area  and  people,  given  only  40  percent  of 
this  welfare  story,  there  is  a  rich  and 
valuable  record.  There  is  the  gallant 
story  of  the  struggle  of  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces to  maintain  the  oldest  publicly  sup- 
ported welfare  provisions  in  Canada 
against  a  declining  economy,  undermin- 
ing the  living  standards  of  the  whole 
splendid  area,  settled  and  held  by  some 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  self-reliant 
stock  of  this  land.  Ontario,  pioneer  in 
local  government,  child  protection  and 
over-all  welfare  standards,  and  Quebec 
with  its  peculiarly  indigenous  and  ap- 
plicable blending  of  religious  benevolent, 
private  philanthropic  and  publicly  fi- 
nanced welfare  provisions,  offer  colorful 
faring  to  the  student  explorer.  Manitoba's 
standards  and  services  equal  British  Co- 
lumbia's, while  their  development  pre- 
cedes them. 

So,  the  book's  imbalance  can  be  held 
as  a  fair  criticism.  It  is  not,  however, 
one  that  is  irremediable,  for  the  volume 
should  serve  for  a  long  time  as  a  source 
on  Canada's  welfare  services.  Subsequent 
editions  are  bound  to  increase  in  value  as 
some  of  the  recent  political  story  of 
ephemeral  interest  in  the  British  Colum- 
bia picture  makes  way  for  more  adequate 
exposition  and  portrayal  of  the  problems, 
systems,  and  contributions  of  the  other 
provinces  as  Professor  Cassidy  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  them. 
Ottawa,  Canada  CHARLOTTE  WHITTOX 

KM'KRIMENTAL  SOCIOLOGY:  A  STUBY  IN 
METHOD,  by  Ernest  Greenwood.  King's 
Crown  Press.  $2.25. 

IN  AN  AGE  WHEN  SCIENCE  IS  REPLACING 

the  animistic  and  common  sense  modes 
of  getting  "knowledge"  to  guide  conduct 
and  thus  foster  wisdom,  it  is  inevitable 
that  many  should  cry  "Lord!  Lord!"  and 
that  all  who  call  will  not  be  found  worthy 
to  enter  into  the  sanctum  of  science.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  incantations  of  the 
scientific  ritual  is  "experiment"  and  its 
derivatives. 

Professor  Greenwood  recorded  over  a 
hundred  statements  "of  what  a  sociological 
experiment  is,  can,  or  should  be."  These 
he  reduced  to  five  core  definitions:  pure, 
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amination may  save  you  hours  of 
suffering,  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
medical  expense.  It's  the  first  book 
for  the  layman  unveiling  vital  facts 
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and  necessary  reading. 
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uncontrolled,  ex  post  facto,  trial  and 
error,  and  controlled  observational.  The 
second  and  third  he  rightly  rejects  as  not 
being  experimental  in  any  reasonable 
sense  of  the  term.  The  fifth  is  somewhat 
experimental  but  actually  is  a  form  of 
scientific  observation  aided  by  instru- 
ments. 

He  defines  an  experiment  as  "the  test 
of  a  causal  hypothesis  by  means  of  a 
controlled  contrasting  set-up."  The  two 
forms  of  experiment  to  which  he  devotes 
most  attention  are  the  pure  and  ex  post 
facto.  The  first  is  the  one  usually  as- 
sociated with  laboratory  research:  all  fac- 
tors are  selected,  controlled,  and  manipu- 
lated by  the  experimenter  according  to 
a  previously  formulated  plan. 

In  the  second,  the  experimenter  ob- 
serves occurring  or  occurred  events,  con- 
trols them  by  selective  symbolization,  and 
tests  his  hypothesis  by  manipulating  these 
symbols  according  to  tested  methods, 


chiefly  logical  and  mathematical.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  describes  the  methods 
and  difficulties  involved  in  the  use  of  this 
type  of  experiment.  This  is  the  type  upon 
which  all  social  scientists  must  rely  to 
a  considerable  extent,  since  the  use  of  the 
pure  type  is  limited  by  logical,  psycho- 
logical, and  ethical  considerations  which 
the  author  ably  discusses. 

Mr.  Greenwood  would  have  made  his 
thesis  more  convincing  if  he  had  written 
a  chapter  to  show  that  all  the  objections 
to  the  pure  experiment  in  the  social 
sciences  are  equally  applicable,  though 
perhaps  in  different  degrees,  to  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  sciences  and  that,  his- 
torically, these  sciences  have  depended 
largely  upon  ex  post  facto  research,  and 
.  still  do.  He  also  should  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  triumphs  of  the  physical- 
biological  sciences  have  come  largely  from 
dealing  with  simple  systems  and  minute 
specific  problems — the  so-called  "atomis- 


tic research"  which  disturbs  so  many  so- 
cial scientists  who  like  to  deal  with  large, 
general,  inclusive,  world-shaking  concepts. 
If  every  book  has  to  have  its  heroes, 
the  heroes  of  this  book  are  Chapin, 
Lazarsfeld,  and  Mill,  with  perhaps  R.  A. 
Fisher  as  a  runner-up — and  right  good 
heroes  they  are.  Chapin's  "projected  and 
ex  post  facto  experiments"  may  in  time 
replace  Mill's  "artificial"  and  "natural" 
experiments.  I  suspect  Chapin's  "Design 
for  Social  Experiments"  will  become  a 
methodological  classic.  Mr.  Greenwood's 
book  is  largely  a  critique  of  this  concept, 
though  it  is  considerably  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  competent  and  rewarding  discus- 
sion of  method  in  social  research  and 
should  become  a  useful  and  permanent 
addition  to  the  literature  in  this  field. 

READ  BAIN 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THE    RETIRMM; 
SOLDIER;  by  Roy  A.  Burkhart.  Harper.  $2. 

THE  "PIECE  DE  RESISTANCE"  OF  "THE 
Church  and  the  Returning  Soldier,"  is  its 
last  quarter  where  it  challenges  the  mod- 
ern church  to  make  its  program  attrac- 
tive and  vital.  It  maintains  the  thesis 
that  except  this  be  done,  the  church  can 
ill  afford  to  expect  that  it  can  lay  claim 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  returning  service- 
man. 

A  description  of  some  programs  which 
have  worked  and  ideas  which  have  proved 
practical  for  some  churches  are  also  in- 
cluded. From  these  brief  and  good  sug- 
gestions, local  church  planners  can  find 
inspiration  for  their  own  programs.  That 
is,  they  can,  if  they  will. 

Another  section  of  the  book  deals 
briefly  with  the  returning  man  himself, 
giving  a  quick  glimpse  of  his  attitudes, 
interests,  and  problems. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  thesis  that  the  church  is.  already 
at  work  in  a  limited  number  of  instances 
in  making  its  contact  with  and  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  returning  soldier. 

The  book  has  its  strengths  and  its 
weaknesses.  It  is  strong  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  challenge  which  the  church 
must  face.  It  is  weak  in  the  limited  num- 
ber of  suggestions  it  makes  as  to  how 
that  challenge  can  be  met.  It  leaves  much 
ground  untouched  in  the  area  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  returning  men.  However, 
no  person  can  read  the  book  without  end- 
ing up  with  the  definite  conviction  that 
if  the  church  wishes  to  have  the  allegiance 
of  the  returning  serviceman,  it  must  have 
something  worthwhile  to  offer  him.  The 
book  can  be  very  valuable  if  it  succeeds 
in  convincing  enough  people  of  that  one 
fact.  Riv.  JAMES  C.  FLINT 

Din-dor.   Congregational  Christian   Ser- 
vice Committet 
Council  for  Social  Action 
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NEED  FOR  TEAMWORK 

(Continued  from  page  268) 


it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  not 
recommend  the  disjointed  set-up  that  we 
have  today.  Almost  certainly  they  would 
propose  one  strong  centralized  national 
organization  concerned  first  with  the 
broad  health  program  for  the  nation  and 
its  citizens.  Such  an  agency  would  have 
competently  directed  subdivisions,  each 
with  its  committees  and  staff  to  carry  on 
the  present  kind  of  organized  attack  on 
special  diseases  and  special  problems.  It 
would  be  financed  through  a  single  cam- 
paign, perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the 
community  chest  campaigns — in  the  same 
manner  as  the  National  War  Fund — with 
funds  allotted  to  divisions  of  work  in 
accordance  with  the  need.  It  would  be  so 
organized  as  to  eliminate  the  many  pres- 
ent duplications  in  health  education,  in 
field  services,  and  in  other  activities. 

State  health  agencies  and  local  health 
agencies  would  be  similarly  organized; 
the  local  affiliated  with  the  state  society 
and  the  state  society  with  the  national, 
so  that  a  degree  of  unity  and  centralized 
planning  would  carry  through  the  whole 
structure. 

The  national  voluntary  agency,  the 
state,  and  the  local  would  cooperate 
closely  with  the  official  departments  and 
the  professions  of  nursing,  dentistry,  and 
medicine,  and  groups  in  allied  fields.  All 
would  work  together  with  a  common 
purpose  to  promote  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  health  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  obstacles  to  such  complete  reor- 
ganization of  voluntary  effort  are  ad- 
mittedly great.  At  the  national  level,  for 
the  near  future,  they  appear  insurmount- 
able. 
.  The  Case  for  Unity 

But  the  case  for  consolidated  unity  is 
so  strong  in  terms  of  economy,  efficiency, 
and  sound  planning  that  it  argues  for 
experiments  with  a  single  centralized 
health  organization  in  some  localities  and 
in  some  states.  We  should  find  out  by 
actual  experience  what  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties are,  and  whether  or  not  a  uni- 
fied type  of  agency  can  be  made  to  work. 

The  National  Health  Council  should 
take  the  leadership  in  furthering  these 
experiments.  It  should  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  national,  state,  and  local  volun- 
tary organizations  and  official  agencies  to 
this  end.  Two  local  demonstrations,  one 
in  a  large  and  one  in  a  small  community, 
and  one  state  demonstration  are  suggested. 
To  be  effective,  they  will  need  to  be  care- 
fully planned  with  the  advice  of  the  best 
qualified  people,  and  they  should  not  be 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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HEALTH 

AGENCIES 

By  Dr.  Harold  M.  Cavtm 

Here  at  long  last  is  a  guide  to  the 
following  organizations: 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  .Recreation 

American  Association  for  Social  Security 
American     Association     for     the     Advancement     or 

American    Asociation    of    Medical    Social   Workers 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

American  Association  of  the  History   of   Medicine 

American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 

American  Branch  of  the  International  League 
Against  Epilepsy 

American   Cancer   Society 

American  Child   Health  Association 

American   College  of  Physicians 

American  College  of  Surgeons 

American  Commitee  on  Maternal  Welfare 

American   Dental   Association 

American   Diabetes   Association 

American   Epilepsy   League 

American    Eugenics   Society 

American  Foundation   for  Mental   Hygiene 

American  Foundation  for  the  iBlind 

American   Genetic  Association 

American  Heart   Association 

American   Hospital    Association 

American  Industrial  Ilyfriene  Association 

American   Medical   Association 

American   Medical  Women's  Association 

American  Nurses'   Association 

American   Optometrlc   Association 

American   Orthops.vchiatric   Association 

American    Psychiatric   Association 

American  Public  Health  Association 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

American  Red   Cross 

American  School  Health  Association 

American   School   Hygiene  Association 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

American    Society   for   the   Hard   of    Hearing 

American   Student  Health  Association 

American   Tnideau    Society 

American   Veterinary   Medical   Association 

Association  of  American  Physicians 

Association   of   Military   Surgeons   of  the   U.    S. 

Birthright.    Inc. 

Committee  for  the  Study  of  Suicide 

Commonwealth   Fund 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Author- 
ities of  North  America 

Edward  L.   Trudeau   Foundation 

Georgia  Warm   Springs   Foundation 

Group   Health    Federation   of   America 

Health  and  Medical  Commitee,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Human   Betterment    Foundation 

Institute  for  the  Crippled   and  Disabled 

Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association 

Julius   Rosenwald   Fund 

Leonard  Wood  Memorial  (American  Leprosy  Foun- 
dation) 

Maternity   Center  Association 

Milbank   Memorial    Fund 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

National  Committee  of  Health  Council  Executives 

National    Conference   of  Tuberculosis   Secretaries 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

National  Conservation  Bureau 

National    Foundation   for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National   Health    Council 

National   League  of  Nursing  Education 

National    Maternal    and    Child    Health    Council 

National    Medical    Association 

National    Medical    Council    on    Birth    Control 

National   Negro  Health  Movement 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 

National  Kecreation   Association 

National   Safety  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  of  the  TT.S. 

National   Society  for  the  Prevention   of  Blindness 

National  Tuberculosis   Association 

I*lannod   Parenthood   Federation  of  America 

Rockefeller   Foundation 

Southern   Medical   Association 

United  States   Children's   Bureau 

United    States    Food    and    Drug    Administration 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

W.    K.   Kellogg   Foundation 

"The  book  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
references  thus  far  available  in  the  field 
it  concerns." — Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

*      *      * 

"It  is  not  only  public  health  workers 
and  others  with  an  interest  in  social  wel- 
fare who  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gavins. 
Here  is  a  record  which  future  historians 
will  appreciate." — Dr.  Reginald  M.  At- 
water,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Public  Health  Association. 
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A  book  with  a  double  purpose:  Presents  op- 
portunities available  to  handicapped  civilians  ; 
offers  war-wounded  the  hope  and  means  of 
rehabilitation  for  a  happy  and  useful  life. 
Contains  exhaustive  list  of  vocations  open, 
with  detailed  information  on  training,  related 
reading,  and  the  methods  of  starting  and 
working  in  various  fields.  Authoritative  and 
practical  book,  approved  by  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association,  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association,  and  government  agen- 
cies. $3.00. 
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undertaken  until  funds  have  been  secured 
for  a  three-year  period.  If  this  can  be, 
done,  it  will  furnish  a  valuable  guide  as 
to  what  is  practical  in  the  direction  of 
combined  operations  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  voluntary  health  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  a  notable  history  of 
past  achievement.  It  can  have  an  equally 
fine  record  in  the  future  if  it  sets  its 
house  in  order,  views  the  problem  in  the 
large,  prepares  itself  for  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  organizes  to  do  an 
efficient,  economical,  and  comprehensive 
job.  The  time  to  begin  charting  the 
course  is  now. 


CHALLENGE  TO  ACTION 

(Continued  from  page  257) 
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the  health  movement,  including  George 
E.  Vincent  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, Lee  K.  Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Livingston 
Farrand  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
launched  the  National  Health  Council. 
Ten  national  organizations  joined  the 
council.  Several  of  the  foundations 
agreed  to  contribute  generously  for  its 
support  over  a  period  of  years.  A  quali- 
fied public  health  administrator  became 
the  executive  director,  and  a  branch  office 
was  opened  in  Washington  with  a  rep- 
resentative who  followed  national  legis- 
lation and  studied  the  diversified  aspects 
of  public  health  in  the  national  govern- 
ment. This  was  hailed  as  a  strong  for- 
ward step  in  the  development  of  the 
voluntary  health  movement. 

National  Unity 

The  immediate  goals  envisioned  by  the 
founders  of  the  council  were  indeed 
modest.  They  hoped  that  by  being  housed 
under  one  roof  in  New  York  City,  the 
member  societies  would  get  better  ac- 
quainted, discover  the  similarities  of  their 
problems,  and  find  opportunities  for  com- 
mon planning.  Joint  services  were  set 
up,  and  it  was  expected  that  certain 
economies  would  follow.  But  there  was 
also  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  the  hope 
that  these  steps  would  lead  to  a  closer 
coordination  of  national  health  work, 
toward  a  consolidation  of  some  of  the 
agencies,  and  even  toward  a  unified  fi- 
nancial appeal. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  National 
Health  Council  has  not  measured  up  to 
the  high  hopes  of  its  founders.  Many 
joint  undertakings  have  been  developed ; 
but  of  these,  all  that  has  remained  is  a 
common  service  of  a  mechanical  and 
clerical  nature,  which  expedites  the  opera- 
tions of  the  constituent  societies.  The 
several  attempts  to  bring  about  unity  of 
planning,  of  joint  programming,  and  of 
united  field  operations,  were  one  after 
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"A  significant  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  treatment." 

—Chicago  Sun  Boolr  Week. 
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By  Grace  Sloan  Overfon 


FRANK  SURVEY  of  the 
whole  question  of  mar- 
riage and  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can family  life  today,  its 
wartime  problems,  en- 
forced separations,  and 
readjustments.  A  consul- 
tant on  college  campuses 
and  a  member  of  the 
World's  Youth  Commis- 
sion,  etc.,  Grace  Sloan 
Overton  presents  a  picture 
of  young  America,  telling 
how  they  are  reacting  to 
circumstances  with  which 
they  must  deal  and  why. 
She  faces  squarely  such 
problems  as: 

•  How  can  we  aid  the  personality 
chaos  ol  postwar  America? 

•  Will    the    rush    to    the    divorce 
courts  stagger  the  nation  when 
millions    in    service    return    to 
civil  life? 

•  Must  we  re-think  our  marriage 
pattern? 

•  What  is  the  place  oi  the  war- 
widow  in  the  postwar  world? 

•  How  will  we  deal  with  mixed 
marriages  and  difierent  cultural 
backgrounds? 

MARRIAGE  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 
analyzes  motives  and  offers  prac- 
tical help  to  counselors,  social 
workers,  pastors,  and  parents. 
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Ways  of  banishing  prejudices.  Pro- 
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Do  you  know  them?  Jewish  festival 
observances  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
group  activities. 
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Baby?",  facts  on  childbirth, 
child  spacing,  infertility  and 
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quizes.  24pp;  illus.  lOc  ea. 
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This  interesting  and  informative  pamphlet 
describes  the  many  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  membership  in  the  Girl  Scouts 
for  handicapped  girls.  The  program  of  activi- 
ties for  those  handicapped  by  blindness, 
crippling  conditions,  heart  disease,  tubercu- 
losis, deafness  and  diabetes  is  described. 
This  booklet  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  school  nurses,  public  health  nurses,  and 
to  others  working  with  handicapped  girls. 

Limited  number  of  copies  free  on  request. 
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library  and  new  materials  in  youth 
and  parent  education. 
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Now  Is  the  Time 

To  Buy 
That  Extra  Bond 


another  discontinued  either  because  of 
lack  of  financial  support,  inadequacy  of 
professional  leadership,  or  because  of  other 
difficulties  inherent  in  a  restricted  venture 
of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  members  have 
persistently  refused  to  delegate  power  to 
the  national  organization. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  the  health  move- 
ment are  very  conscious  of  this  failure. 
They  are  prepared  to  rectify  it  for,  since 
the  completion  of  the  Gunn-Platt  study, 
the  member  agencies  have  agreed  that  the 
council  must  be  strengthened.  A  national 
committee  is  being  appointed,  with  strong 
civic  leadership,  to  canvass  the  current 
situation  and  present  a  program  which 
may  stimulate  and  give  direction  to  the 
voluntary  health  movement. 

Immediately,  the  plan  calls  for  ade- 
quate and  continuous  support;  for  the 
highest  type  of  executive  direction  and  a 
professional  staff  which  will  assist  local 
health  societies  in  bringing  about  better 
organization  and  coordination.  In  addi- 
tion, the  plan  empowers  the  council  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  developing  under 
its  own  auspices  a  united  national  pro- 
gram of  popular  health  education. 

In  this  revitalization  of  the  National 
Health  Council  lies  much  of  the  hopi- 
that  the  voluntary  health  movement  may 
be  so  effectively  coordinated  that  the 
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American  people  will  respond  to  its  whole 
program  with  new  enthusiasm. 

Joint  Financing 

Finally,  ways  must  be  found  to  sup- 
port the  health  program,  national  as  well 
as  local,  without  exposing  the  public  to 
the  present  competition  and  duplication  of 
appeals  for  funds.  Experience  during  the 
war  period  has  shown  us  how  readily  and 
how  generously  the  American  people  will 
support  the  needs  of  all  welfare  agencies, 
if  they  are  presented  in  a  single  unified 
appeal.  We  must  in  particular  salvage 
for  peace  the  machinery  of  the  National 
War  Fund  and  of  its  chest  affiliates. 
Through  a  national  campaign  following 
this  general  pattern,  the  American  peo- 
ple would,  I  believe,  gladly  support  any 
substantial  block  of  health  Agencies  that 
would  combine  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  outset,  the  inclusion  of  those  or- 
ganizations which  have  developed  effec- 
tive financial  devices  of  their  own,  mighr 
not  be  wise  or  practical.  But  for  the  re- 
mainder, substantial  savings  would  un- 
doubtedly result,  and  the  public  at  large 
would  thoroughly  appreciate  relief  from 
multiple  appeals  for  funds.  Before  too 
long,  a  single,  well-sponsored  drive  should 
bring  increasing  support,  sufficient  to 
guarantee  an  effective  administration  of 
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health  work  not  only  local  but  statewide 
and  national.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  as  the  wisdom  of  working  in 
close  coordination  is  demonstrated,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  and  perhaps  even  the  American 
Red  Cross,  will  combine  forces  with  the 
rest  to  serve  as  one  united  effort,  reaching 
out  to  every  corner  of  our  country. 

The  voluntary  health  agencies  of  the 
country  are  at  the  crossroads.  They  have 
grown  rapidly  in  number  and  resources. 
They  must  now  give  increasing  thought 
to  their  effectiveness.  With  peace  re- 
turned, the  time  has  come  when  they 
must  reorganize  for  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead.  From  now  on,  a  more  critical 
public  will  demand  that  its  funds  be  used 
wisely  and  economically;  that  the  efforts 
be  directed  by  skilled  hands;  and  that 
there  be  team  play  among  all  voluntary 
societies  and  with  official  agencies. 

The  keynote  will  be  united  planning. 
That  the  challenge  will  be  met,  I  have 
no  doubt.  As  in  the  past,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  voluntary  health 
movement  will  find  ways  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  conditions,  and  by  continued  pio- 
neering, and  stimulating  along  new  paths, 
still  serve  as  the  coordinating  force  in  this 
essential  activity  in  our  American  life. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

accredits  the  following  institutions  offering  graduate  professional  study.  A  two-year  course 
leads  to  a  Master's  Degree.  Schools  marked  with  *  offer  a  standard  one-year  curriculum. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  individual  schools  or  for  general  information  write  to  Miss 
Leona  Massoth,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


ATLANTA  UMVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Department  of  Social  Work,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
25  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
Social  of  Social  Welfare 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington  17,  D.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago  37,  HI. 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver  10,  Colorado 
School  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
134  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

*THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu  10,  Hawaii 

*HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
Division  of  Social  Service 

'LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

THE  RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville  8,  Ky. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  Nortli  Franklin  Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN,   Curriculum 
in  Social  Work,  60  Farnsworth  Ave., 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
School  of  Social  Work 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

NASHVILLE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 

'UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 

*OUR  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  COLLEGE,  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service,  San  Antonio  7,  Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
51  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles  7 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto  5,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans  15,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 

•UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 
The  George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work 

KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH,  The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work,  5228  Charlotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

•WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgaiitown,  W.  Va. 
Department  of  Social  Work 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond  20,  Va. 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work 
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From  distances  as  far  as 
Tulsa,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Paul,  members  of  Survey 
Midmonthly's  Editorial 
Advisory  Committee  as- 
sembled in  New  York  on  October  5  for 
an  all  day  discussion  of  articles  and  issues 
that  would  keep  the  "Mid"  on  its  edi- 
torial toes  in  the  coming  months. 
From  every  quarter — health,  public  wel- 
fare, casework,  recreation,  community  or- 
ganization— ideas  came  thick  and  fast. 
At  the  day's  end,  our  editorial  heads  were 
buzzing  with  an  undercurrent  of  sober 
recognition  of  impending  changes,  the 
adequate  interpretation  of  which  will 
challenge  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Consensus  was  that  we  are  now  in  a 
momentary  lull  between  two  storms.  War 
pressures  are  fading  fast.  The  pattern  of 
peacetime  pressures  is  not  yet  clear. 
Trends  in  employment,  demobilization, 
migration,  tax  policies,  chest  income  are 
still  in  a  twilight  zone,  impossible  to  read 
with  surety.  But  all  agreed  that  this 
hiatus  is  not  for  long. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice,  top 
priorities  for  editorial  attention  included 
impact  on  local  services  of  returning  vet- 
erans, unemployment,  and  the  liquidation 
of  federal  subsidies  and  services;  transi- 
tion to  peacetime  activity  of  labor's  war- 
created  organizations  and  of  many  newly 
interested  volunteers;  moves  toward  reor- 
ganization and  consolidation  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  services  and  at  all  three 
levels — national,  state,  and  local. 

Shortages  of  trained  personnel  is  the 
most  acute  immediate  problem  in  every 
field.  Little,  if  any,  relief  is  in  sight. 
Casework  and  mental  hygiene  services 
will  be  in  the  worst  spot  as  new  problems 
of  veterans  and  their  families  add  to  cur- 
rent demands. 

New  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Bent 
Taylor,  public  relations  director  of  Com- 


munity Chests  and  Councils,  whose  skill 
in  turning  year-round  chest  publicity  to 
good  account  in  the  broad  interpretation 
of  all  social  work,  both  public. and  private, 
is  a  hopeful  sign  on  the  public  relations 
horizon. 

New  members  elected  to  the  committee 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly  February  1944) 
were:  Sallie  Bright,  National  Publicity 
Council;  Dr.  Ira  S.  Hiscock,  School  of 
Medicine,  Yale  University;  Charles 
Brightbill,  Recreation  Division,  OCWS; 
Helen  M.  Alvord,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Community  Chest  and  Councils;  George 
S.  Stevenson,  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene;  Frank  Hertle,  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America ;  Douglas 
H.  MacNeil,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies;  James  B.  Barn- 
ford,  Reading  and  Berks  County  (Pa.) 
Community  Chest;  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Mountin,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Minor  note.  Evidence  of  hotel  short- 
ages was  offered  freely.  Out"  of  town 
members  strongly  advise  social  workers 
to  keep  out  of  New  York. 

SUBTLE 

Thinking  to  take  a  whirl  at 
"therapy"  ourselves  this  month,  we  have 
carefully  given  lead  place  to  Jack  Bryan's 
article,  "Vote  of  Confidence  for  Social 
Work."  Purpose:  to  dispel  unloved,  un- 
wanted, and  inferior  feelings  among  social 
work  readers.  Our  hope  is  that  this  will 
release  vast  stores  of  energy  to  go  into 
the  big  job  for  the  home  towns'  social 
services,  as  outlined  in  the  special  section 
"From  Veteran  to  Civilian"  by  Bradley  , 
Buell  and  Reginald  Robinson. 

ANY  OBJECTIONS? 

After  considerable  research  by 
Commissioner  Robert  T.  Lansdale,  New 
York's  State  Association  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Officials  is  staking  out  a  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  oldest  public  welfare  as- 
sociation in  the  country — indeed  to  the 


oldest  welfare  conference  of  any  kind 
which  can  look  back  upon  a  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  existence.  The  first 
meeting  of  "State  Commissioners  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor"  was 
held  July  12,  1871,  in  Syracuse.  Under 
its  modern  title,  New  York's  present  day 
county  and  city  welfare  commissioners 
and  their  top  staffs  convened  in  Albany 
on  November  9  for  the  association's 
seventy-fifth  annual  session.  Current 
president  of  the  association  is  Richard  T. 
Gilmartin,  public  welfare  commissioner 
of  Suffolk  County. 

BACK  HOME 

Honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  in  July,  Bill  Plunkert  was  at- 
tached to  the  Naval  Military  Govern- 
ment on  Angaur  Island  in  the  Palaus 
when  he  wrote  Mrs.  Bill  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  letters  on  which  "Com- 
munity Organization  on  a  South  Sea 
Isle"  (p.  287)  is  based.  Bill  vacationed 
in  the  high  Sierras,  getting  ready  to  go 
back  to  social  work — this  time,  on  his 
own,  and  in  the  U.S.A. 

Also  recently  discharged  from  service: 
Major  William  Kirk,  formerly  executive 
of  the  family  service  agency  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  M. 
Heininger,  USNR,  formerly  director  of 
program  services,  national  USO. 

CHATTER 

At  least  three  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  federal  services  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  Leonard  Mayo  in  the 
August  Midmonthly  are  said  to  be  on 
President  Truman's  desk.  However,  the 
bill  giving  the  President  authority  to  con- 
solidate federal  services,  specifically  pro-, 
hibits  the  creation  of  any  new  cabinet 
post. 

Discontinuance  of  the  National  War 
Fund  is  causing  financial  worries  for  for- 
eign relief  organizations,  where  programs 
are  to  continue  through  1946  or  longer. 
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Some  would  like  to  combine  for  campaign 
purposes.  .  .  .  CIO  War  Relief  Commit- 
tee has  changed  its  name  to  "National 
CIO  Community  Services  Committee." 
Its  publication,  CIO  War  Relief  News, 
will  now  be  known  as  Citizen  CIO.  .  .  . 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  created  a 
new  "Division  of  Social  Medicine,"  with 
Dr.  John  Grant  as  director.  .  .  .  The 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  will 
meet  in  Buffalo,  May  19-25. 

The  National  YWCA  reports  300  un- 
filled executive  and  staff  vacancies  in  local 
associations  over  the  country.  .  .  .  Girl 
Scouts  have  200 — one  third  for  jobs 
newly  created  since  1939.  .  .  .  American 
War  Community  Services  hopes  to  con- 
tinue on  a  peacetime  basis. 

BIG  MONEY 

Biggest  local  fund  raising  cam- 
paign for  health  and  welfare  purposes 
ever  conducted  in  the  United  States  (or 
anywhere  else,  no  doubt)  is  under  full 
steam  in  New  York  City.  Conducted  by 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
it  has  a  goal  of  $30,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $21,000,000  will  go  for  capital 
improvement  and  expansion;  $9,000,000 
for  the  current  operating  expenses  of  the 
116  member  agencies  of  the  federation. 

YELLOW  JOURNALISM 

Apropos  of  last  month's  health 
number,  the  following  is  from  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Platt,  chief  architect  of  the  now- 
famous  Gunn-Platt  report.  "I  think  it's 
swell!  My  first  glance  at  the  color  made 
me  suspect  yellow  journalism.  On  further 
thought  I  realize  that  it  is  the  golden 


sunshine  of  hope  that  you  are  offering 
your  readers.  ...  I  hope  Paul  Feiss'  glass 
windows  are  still  intact." 

GRAPHIC  CONTENTS 

The  November  Survey  Graphic 
offers  a  choice  of  articles  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  Survey  Midmonthly 
readers.  Among  those  with  a  social  work 
background  are  "A  -National  Personnel 
Department,"  by  John  J.  Corson,  "Babies 
on  the  Doorstep,"  by  Michael  M.  Davis, 
and  "California's  Health  Insurance 
Drama,"  by  Geraldine  Sartain,  while  the 
following  are  more  general  in  content: 
"Our  Endless  Frontier,"  by  James  T. 
Shotwell,  "New  Boundaries  of  Collective 
Bargaining,"  by  Herbert  Harris,  "Four 
Horsemen  over  Germany,"  by  Paul 
Hagen,  and  "Amphibious  Medicine,"  by 
Endre  K.  Brunner. 

GOOD  INVESTMENT 

First  beneficiary  of  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Associa- 
tion was  the  daughter  of  a  maintenance 
worker  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Erie, 
Pa.  A  premium  of  $1305.53  was  paid  on 
account  of  her  father's  death — seven  days 
after  his  own  first  payment  of  $3.25. 
Sixty-five  community  chests  have  joined 
the  association  on  behalf  of  their  member 
agencies.  Twenty  more  will  come  in  after 
January  1,  1946. 

DECEMBER  7 

Believe  it  or  not,  that's  the  date 
on  which  the  members  of  the  National 
Social  Work  Council  will  vote  on  a  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan.  Central  ques- 


tion is  whether  the  council  shall  continue 
as  a  discussion  group  or  undertake  an 
operating  program.  Tentative  proposals 
include  a  budget  of  between  $75,000 
and  $100,000. 

PRICE  CONTROL? 

Forgotten  men  in  price  control 
discussion  are  the  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
the  public  welfare  families.  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  points  out 
that  a  15  to  30  percent  increase  in  prices 
will  automatically  wipe  out  most  of  the 
wartime  gains  in  liberalizing  grants. 

ON  TO  LONDON 

Organization  of  the  poll  of  public 
opinion  on  social  work  was  one  of  Jack 
Bryan's  last  big  jobs  as  public  relations 
director  of  the  welfare  federation  of 
Cleveland.  Early  in  September  he  took 
off  for  London  to  do  public  information 
for  UNRRA  there.  By  the  way,  his  ar- 
ticle "The  People  Speak,"  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Kenneth  P.  Clarke  for 
the  September  issue  of  Channels,  will  in- 
terest readers  who  want  to  get  technical 
about  how  to  conduct  an  opinion  poll. 

VETERAN  ARTIST 

To  the  War  Veterans  Art  Center, 
a  fine  going  concern  sponsored  by  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  our 
thanks  for  introducing  us  to  Marshall 
Davis,  whose  humorous  sensitive  per- 
sonality sketches  appear  in  Part  III  of 
the  special  section.  Lately  of  the  314th 
Combat  Engineers,  Mr.  Davis  is  now 
sketch  man  for  Young  &  Rubicam. 
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Vote  of  Confidence  for  Social  Work 

Some  pretty  gloomy  predictions  were  upset  when  returns  rolled  in 
from  Cleveland's  Welfare  Federation  poll  of  opinion  011  social  work. 

JACK  YEAMAN  BRYAN 


Do  you  know  what  the  public 
thinks  about  social  workers?  Most  Cleve- 
land leaders  in  welfare  service,  when 
questioned  this  summer,  imagined  they 
did  know — and  their  guesses  were  none 
too  flattering  to  the  profession.  When 
we  tabulated  the  results  from  the  wel- 
fare federation's  poll  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, however,  we  discovered  that  the 
experts  were  amazingly  and  delightfully 
wrong. 

The  original  proposal  to  conduct  a  poll 
carried  with  it  the  idea  that,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  we  might  confine  our 
inquiries  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  creators 
of  public  opinion  and  leaders  in  the  wel- 
fare field.  In  other  words,  the  supposi- 
tion was  that  we  could  get  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  from  peo- 
ple who,  being  closest  to  agency  practice, 
are  presumably  well-informed  about  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  it. 

In  Good  Standing 

Experience  has  .proved,  however,  that 
the  best  way  to  find  out  the  age  of  a 
horse  is  not  to  ask  the  jockey  but  to 
examine  the  horse's  teeth  and  get  the 
truth  straight  from  the  horse's  mouth. 
Regarding  what  the  public  thinks,  no  one 
could  be  anything  like  so  authoritative 
as  the  public  itself.  This  conclusion  was 
forced  upon  us  when  we  took  the  answers 
to  one  question  in  our  poll  of  public 
opinion  and  matched  these  against  the 
guesses  of  the  experts  as  to  how  the 
answers  would  turn  out. 

The  schedule  used  for  the  poll  con- 
cluded' with  this  question:  "Would  you 
mind  telling  me  your  idea  of  a  social 
worker?"  Our  inquiry  to  thirty  promi- 
nent Clevelanders  then  asked  what  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  could  be  expected 
to  show  an  unfavorable  attitude  in  reply- 
ing to  this  question.  The  average  of  their 
guesses  was  that  41  percent  would  be 
unfavorable.  Tabulation  of  the  answers 
on  the  poll,  however,  showed  only  9  per- 
cent which  could  in  any  way  be  inter- 
preted as  unfavorable.  Two  thirds  of 
these  answers  also  included  some  favor- 
able elements.  They  were  the  kind  of 
answers  which  said,  "On  the  one  hand — 
on  the  other  hand.  .  ."  In  other  words, 
only  3  percent  were  outright  unfavorable. 

The  thirty  experts  included  the  editors 
of  the  three  metropolitan  dailies,  the 
officers  of  the  welfare  federation  and  the 


various  councils,  and  several  agency  ex- 
ecutives and  board  members.  Such  peo- 
ple frequently  speak  with  some  confidence 
about  public  disapproval  of  social  workers. 
Theoretically,  they  should  know,  but  they 
did  not. 

It's  the  squeaky  wheel  we  listen  to, 
and  so  the  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease. 
The  experts  had  heard  much  from  the 
squeakers — so  much  that  it  deafened  them 
to  the  voices  of  others.  Another  thing  is 
that  board  members,  and  prominent  peo- 
ple generally,  when  they  complain  about 
social  workers  being  too  impractical  or 
too  radical,  may  be  speaking  less  from 
their  knowledge  of  social  work  as  it  affects 
human  beings  than  from  their  own  biases 
in  favor  of  exceptional  conservatism  and 
practicality.  Their  spokesmen  are  more 
apt  to  be  in  touch  with  the  prominent 
than  with  the  public.  Furthermore,  they 
tend  to  be  less  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
titioners of  social  work  than  with  agency 
executives. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  68 
percent  of  Greater  Cleveland  families 
have  received  some  form  of  personal  ser- 
vice from  welfare  agencies,  if  clearance 
of  draftee  records  for  induction  centers 
gives  a  sound  criterion  to  judge  by.  Thus 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  anpromi- 
nent  people  in  this  area  know  social  work 
by  what  has  been  done  in  their  own  homes 
or  for  their  friends,  rather  than  by  what 
is  said  in  meetings.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  results  on  the  inquiry  to  the 
prominent,  as  against  those  on  the  poll 
of  the  public,  must  have  reflected  this. 

How  It  Was  Done 

The  poll  was  conducted  according  to 
a  method  worked  out  by  a  national  polling 
agency  which  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  predicting  the  outcome  of 
Presidential  elections.  This  method  was 
chosen  because  we  wanted  our  results  to 
be  based  on  so  well  known  and  reliable 
a  method  that  they  would  be  accepted 
without  question. 

The  leg-work  was  done  in  May  on  A 
voluntary  basis  by  twenty-eight  graduate 
students  in  applied  social  science  from 
Western  Reserve  University.  They  were 
trained  for  the  job  under  the  volunteer 
guidance  of  the  supervisor  for  northern 
Ohio  in  the  national  polling  agency  whose 
methods  we  adopted.  Each  student  con- 
ducted twenty-five  interviews  for  a  total 


of  700.  The  interviews  were  carefully 
distributed  throughout  all  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  but  were  limited  to  adult 
women  because  the  census  proportions  of 
men  have  been  much  upset  by  the  war 
and  because  women  usually  govern  the 
welfare  decisions  in  each  household.  The 
basic  economic  levels  were  reached  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  proportions  in  the 
general  population,  and  the  same  applied 
to  the  adult  age  levels. 

The  schedule  used  by  the  interviewers 
consisted  of  eighteen  closely  related  ques- 
tions worked  out  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing largely  of  representatives  from  the 
fields  of  casework,  group  work,  health, 
and  children's  services.  The  questions  at 
the  beginning  were  general,  but  were  of 
a  kind  that  would  uncover  basic  attitudes 
on  which  many  future  judgments  about 
welfare  service  must  rest. 

Door-Openers 

The  first  question  asked,  "Do  you  think 
there  will  be  a  depression  after  the  war?" 
This  was  a  good  door-opener  because  in 
May  everyone  was  concerned  about  post- 
war issues  and  seemed  eager  to  discuss 
them.  Furthermore,  any  estimate  of  fu- 
ture needs  for  social  and  health  service 
must  certainly  hinge  in  part  upon  broad 
economic  considerations.  Our  results 
showed  66  percent  believing  a  postwar 
depression  to  be  on  the  way.  Nearly  half 
of  these  thought  the  depression  would  be 
of  serious  proportions.  The  bearing  which 
these  results  may  have  on  future  planning 
was  so  self-evident  that  they  made  a  page- 
one,  column-one  story  in  the  Sunday 
Plain  Dealer.  This  was  followed  the  next 
day  by  features  in  two  metropolitan 
dailies  on  what  to  do  about  the  situation. 

The  second  question  pointed  toward 
something'a  little  more  specific.  It  asked: 
"Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
do  you  think  that  people  are  better  off 
or  worse  off  today  than  they  were  before 
the  war?"  Fifty-six  percent  answered, 
"Better  off,"  evidently  with  economic  ad- 
vantages in  mind,  a  limitation  which  was 
emphasized  by  the  returns  on  the  third 
question.  When  asked,  "Do  you  think 
family  problems  have  increased  because  of 
the  war?"  83  percent  responded  in  the 
affirmative.  Most  of  those  interviewed 
gave  more  than  one  reason  for  the  in- 
crease, the  most  popular  reasons  being 
broken  homes  (mentioned  by  47  percent), 
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employment  of  women  (23  percent), 
neglect  of  children  (17  percent),  and 
moral  laxity  (15  percent). 

Radio  Advice  Voted  Down 

By  the  time  these  door-openers  were 
answered,  the  respondents  were  well  pre- 
pared to  consider  questions  about  services 
designed  to  benefit  the  family  and  the 
community  generally.  All  questions  there- 
after were  as  specific  and  as  close  to  cur- 
rent public  interest  as  we  could  make 
them.  They  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
servicemen's  families,  unmarried  mothers, 
family  quarrels,  old  age  assistance,  insti- 
tutional casework,  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion, prenatal  care,  and  home  nursing. 
The  answers  on  eight  of  these  proved 
especially  valuable. 

One  of  the  questions  presented  thi> 
problem:  "Suppose  you  know  a  couple 
whose  quarreling  is  so  serious  that  it  i> 
affecting  their  children.  Where  do  you 
think  they  could  get  help?"  A  card  was 
distributed  listing  twelve  possible  answers, 
such  as  doctor,  pastor,  lawyer,  social 
worker,  Mr.  Anthony,  psychiatrist,  anil 
so  on.  They  were  asked  to  number  the 
items  on  the  list  according  to  their  order 


of  preference.  Pastors  and  welfare  work- 
ers led  first  choices  with  30  percent  each. 
Thus  the  results  demonstrated  the  need 
for  very  close  cooperation  between  the 
churches  and  the  social  agencies.  The 
subsequent  publicity,  therefore,  included 
statements  to  this  effect  from  a  promi- 
nent minister  and  priest  as  well  as  from 
executives  in  family  service.  On  this  and 
on  the  succeeding  question  also,  which 
was  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr.  Anthony 
was  the  first  choice  of  less  than  2  per- 
cent, while  an  equal  proportion  took  time 
out  to  make  adverse  comments  about  in- 
cluding his  name  at  all  within  the  list  of 
choices. 

Social  Work  for  AH 

U  V  faced  one  of  our  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  the  question,  "Do  you  think 
social  work  is  for  poor  people  only  or 
for  all  sort>  of  people,  including  those 
who  can  pay  for  service?"  Seventy-five 
percent  said,  "For  everybody."  This  opin- 
ion was  especially  firm  in  the  middle  and 
lo\\er  income  brackets,  while  not  quite 
t\vo  thirds  of  those  in  the  top  economic 
level  gave  that  answer.  Thus  something 
very  important  has  happened  since  1930. 


The  picture  of  the  social  worker  as  u 
hireling  carrying  a  basket  for  Lady  Boun- 
tiful is  evidently  very  much  on  the  wane. 
The  reassurance  these  answers  gave  us 
was  further  affirmed,  though  with  less 
vigor,  by  the  answers  to  the  next  question. 
This  asked,  "Under  what  conditions 
would  you  seek  help  from  a  social 
worker?"  Nothing  was  said  to  indicate 
the  types  of  welfare  service  available; 
the  answers  were  entirely  spontaneous. 
Sixty-three  percent  named  conditions  un- 
der which  they  thought  social  work  ser- 
vice would  be  useful  to  them.  There 
were  only  1 7  percent  who  said  they  would 
not  seek  help  under  any  circumstances, 
but  an  additional  20  percent  answered, 
"Don't  know,"  or  said  they  could  not 
imagine  any  such  conditions.  The  types 
of  services  most  frequently  mentioned 
were  financial  assistance  (18  percent), 
and  family  problems  other  than  financial 
(25  percent).  Personal  guidance  was 
named  by  only  3  percent.  Interestingly 
enough,  of  the  116  people  who  said  they 
would  not  go  to  a  social  worker  under 
any  circumstances,  seventy-eight,  or  two 
thirds,  had  answered  the  previous  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  social  work  is  for 
everybody,  including  those  who  can  pay 
for  service. 

Shift  in  Public  Attitudes 

A  marked  change  in  public  attitudes 
since  the  start  of  the  depression  was  also 
reflected  in  answers  to  the  question, 
"When  people  are  unemployed  because 
there  is  no  work  for  them  how  do  you 
think  they  should  be  supported?"  Again 
all  the  answers  were  spontaneous.  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  at  least  a  share 
in  handling  this  problem  was  specified  by 
73  percent.  Only  14  percent  pinned  the 
burden  on  private  philanthropy.  This  in- 
dicates a  drastic  shift  in  public  attitudes 
toward  a  conviction  that  problems  created 
by  far-reaching  economic  changes  should 
be  handled  on  a  national  scale.  Some 
form  of  work  relief,  too,  was  much  pre- 
ferred over  a  mere  dole.  Public  thinking 
about  such  issues  has  certainly  become  far 
broader  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  this  constitutes  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  agencies  to  pursue  the  same 
trend. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
questions  of  all  asked,  "If  you  had  $15 
to  use  for  the  following  services,  how 
would  you  divide  it  among  them?"  The 
list  of  choices  included  care  of  homeless 
children,  care  of  needy  aged,  care  of 
needy  sick,  relief  to  the  unemployed,  rec- 
reation for  young  people,  hospitalization 
for  tubercular  patients,  daytime  care  of 
children  of  working  parents,  help  with 
difficulties  of  a  personal  nature,  help  to 
young  people  in  choosing  a  job,  citizen- 
ship training,  unified  planning  of  welfare 
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work,  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  care  of 
mentally  ill,  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  care  of  alcoholics.  As  we  expected, 
services  for  the  needy  sick,  the  needy  aged, 
and  homeless  children  were  much  the 
most  popular,  49  percent  of  the  possible 
funds  being  divided  among  these  three. 
All  of  these  have  had  traditionally  strong 
appeal  in  local  community  fund  and  wel- 
fare levy  campaigns. 

Service-Appeal  Test 

Rut  one  reason  why  they  should  be 
popular  is  built  into  the  very  phrase  with 
which  they  are  described,  since  the  word- 
ing itself  points  quite  specifically  to  the 
kind  of  help  which  the  cash  is  to  provide. 
Homeless  children  obviously  must  have 
homes ;  the  needy  sick  and  the  needy  aged 
obviously  must  be  given  assistance  of 
some  kind.  The  phrase  "recreation  for 
young  people,"  by  contrast,  points  up  no 
such  obvious  need.  Even  though  a  great 
variety  of  services  are  comprehended  by 
professionals  as  falling  within  that  phrase 
— services  affecting  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  citizens  than  all  three  of  the  most 
popular  ones  combined — this  was  given 
only  3  percent  of  all  the  budgets. 

Despite  the  extensive  publicity  given 
to  the  problems  of  returning  servicemen 
in  recent  months,  only  8  percent  of  the 
funds  were  voted  to  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans. One  trouble  is  that  the  word  re- 
habilitation is  too  general.  The  chances 
are  good  that  people  would  have  assigned 
more  money  to  "artificial  limbs  for  vet- 
erans" than  to  all  rehabilitation  services 
when  lumped  together. 

Next  in  order  of  popularity  were  care 
of  the  mentally  ill  (7  percent),  control 
of  contagious  diseases  (6  percent),  and 
hospitalization  for  tubercular  patients  (6 
percent).  One  of  the  big  surprises  was 
to  find  3  percent  of  the  •  funds  allotted 
to  unified  planning  of  welfare  work.  This 
represents  nearly  twice  the  percentage 
budgeted  annually  from  chest  contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose.  In  fact  it  is  fifteen 
times  the  percentage  set  aside  for  central 
planning  from  the  total  annual  budget 
for  welfare  federation  agencies.  Evidently 
the  need  for  teamwork  has  become  fairly 
clear  to  the  public. 

An  ironic  element  which  gave  material 
for  a  good  deal  of  corrective  interpreta- 


tion in  our  publicity  was  that  those  polled 
assigned  approximately  the  same  percent 
to  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  as  to 
care  of  alcoholics.  Spontaneous  comments 
indicated  that  many  were  looking  at  al- 
coholism solely  as  a  moral  issue.  The 
corrective  publicity  therefore  stressed  the 
necessity  of  regarding  it  rather  as  a  dis- 
order which-  needs  as  careful  scientific 
treatment  as  any  other  serious  pathology. 
We  suspect  that,  until  it  is  accepted  as 
a  pathology,  rather  than  as  mere  evidence 
of  moral  turpitude,  people  will  be  re- 
luctant to  back  any  program  of  prevention 
and  cure. 

There  is  good  reason  to  consider  the 
term  casework  a  complete  semantic  blank 
to  nonprofessionals.  We  felt,  however, 
that  if  we  could  frame  a  question  de- 
scribing what  casework  does  in  a  specific 
situation,  we  might  secure  a  reliable  in- 
dication of  the  value  the  'public  would 
put  upon  it  once  they  understood  it.  We 
picked  casework  in  child-caring  institu- 
tions because  the  development  in  that  field 
is  comparatively  new  and  because  there 
are  still  a  fair  number  of  executives  in 
such  institutions  who  resist  accepting  it 
and  are  inclined  to  argue  in  their  own 
defense  that  "people  don't  want  it." 
Cleveland  in  1930  had  only  one  child- 
caring  institution  offering  casework  ser- 
vice; there  are  now  sixteen,  but  several 
remain  to  be  fully  converted. 

Our  question  was  phrased:  "In  an  in- 
stitution where  children  are  cared  for, 
how  important  do  you  think  it  is  to  have 
someone  present  to  study  the  personal 
problems  of  each  child,  keep  in  touch  with 
his  home,  and  assist  him  in  making  a 
good  adjustment?"  The  description  con- 
tained in  the  question  does  include  cer- 
tain biasing  elements,  but  we  did  not 
see  how  we  could  get  rid  of  them  and 
yet  preserve  accuracy.  The  returns  showed 
that  95  percent  considered  this  service 
important — 80  percent  answering  "very 
important."  If  we  had  simply  asked  them 
how  important  is  it  to  have  a  caseworker 
in  such  institutions,  very  few  would  have 
known  what  we  were  talking  about.  As 
it  is,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  what 
an  excellent  way  to  get  this  and  other 
types  of  casework  much  more  widely  used 
would  be  to  make  very  clear  what  it  is 
and  what  it  does. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  group 


work.  We  tried  to  describe  an  important 
part  of  it  in  this  question:  "How  im- 
portant do  you  think  it  is  to  have  a 
supervised  place  for  young  people  to  get 
together  in  your  neighborhood?"  Eighty- 
eight  percent  labeled  it  important  in  some 
degree,  well  over  two  thirds  calling  it 
"very  important."  Our  public  relations 
program  has  been  founded  on  the  premise 
that  full  understanding  of  social  work 
is  the  prerequisite  of  wholehearted  ac- 
ceptance, and  we  take  the  answers  to 
these  two  questions  as  demonstrations  of 
the  soundness  of  this  premise. 

They  Like  What  They  Know 

The  last  question  on  the  poll  was  the 
one  asking  people  to  tell  us  their  idea  of 
a  social  worker.  This  showed  that  85 
percent  of  the  women  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land have  some  notion  of  what  the  social 
workers'  qualifications  or  duties  consist 
of.  The  great  majority,  however,  do  not 
have  anything  like  a  well-rounded  under- 
standing. Only  19  percent  of  the  replies 
could  be  called  a  well-informed  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  worker's  activities.  In- 
complete or  vague  descriptions  were  given 
by  42  percent,  and  descriptions  only  of 
personal  characteristics  were  given  by  24 
percent.  The  remaining  15  percent  either 
said  they  did  not  know,  gave  an  answer 
inaccurate  enough  to  make  it  obvious  that 
they  did  not  know,  or  simply  did  not 
reply.  Thus  a  big  job  remains  for  social 
workers  to  do  in  explaining  what  they 
are  about  and  why  it  is  important. 

Even  so,  the  fact  that  only  9  percent 
of  the  replies  were  in  any  respect  critical 
and  only  3  percent  outright  unfavorable 
has  been  accepted  as  encouraging.  Any 
of  the  other  major  professions  would  be 
justified  in  feeling  heartened  by  this  show- 
ing. Social  workers  can  toss  aside  their 
inferiority  complexes  and  face  the  public 
in  a  way  that  should  win  them  still  more 
friends.  There  is  clearly  no  need  for  them 
to  feel  apologetic  or  defensive  about  what 
they  do.  There  is  only  a  need  to  make 
it  more  thoroughly  understood. 

Conducting  the  poll  and  tabulating  the 
results  were  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
but  it  has  given  us  a  lift  and  has  placed 
us  on  sounder  footing.  It  has  given  us 
the  sense  of  being  closer  to  what  we  must 
reach  if  social  work  is  to  succeed — the 
general  public. 


Rehabilitation 

The  director  of  a  county  welfare  department  in  the  Middle 
West  writes  that  he  recently  received  the  following  purchase 
order  from  a  member,  of  his  staff: 

(Mrs.)  N.  H. — 6  joints,  2  elbows,  1  reducer,  2  nipples. 

Only  further  inquiry  revealed  that  the  order  was  issued  in 
connection  with  repairs  for  an  old  stove. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

On  a  South  Sea  Isle 


Working  for  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Palaus,  WILLIAM  J.  PLUNKERT* 
wrote  the  letters  from  which  G.  ELEANOR  KIMBLE  tells  this  story. 


FOR  two  days  our  ship  lay  off 
shore,  the  high  winds  and  rain  of  Septem- 
ber making  landing  on  Angaur  impos- 
sible. Heavy  fighting  was  still  in  progress, 
but  we  couldn't  tell  just  where.  Now 
everyone  has  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Peleliu. 

It  was  late  in  the  second  afternoon 
before  the  order  came  to  go  over  the  side. 
A  short  run  in  the  little  boat  and  we 
landed.  The  fighting  was  to  our  left. 
The  continuous  shelling  had  practically 
flattened  out  the  island.  Where  the  once 
beautiful  tropical  town  had  stood,  every- 
thing— houses,  stores,  church,  club  house, 
tennis  courts,  every  neat  little  garden — 
was  in  ruins  with  not  a  single  building 
left  intact.  A  structure  with  a  segment 
of  roof  was  being  utilized  as  head- 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  our  unit  was  divided 
into  four  groups.  The  camp  crew  which 
was  to  work  with  the  natives,  and  to 
which  I  belonged,  made  plans  to  move 
inland  to  establish  the  camp.  The  site 
selected  for  it  was  on  a  fresh  water  lake 
in  the  jungle,  close  to  the  caves  where 
the  Japanese  were  making  a  last  stand  am! 
where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives, 
if  any  survived,  also  were  hidden. 

It  was  apparent  we  would  have  to  clear 
the  jungle  to  make  space  for  a  camp  im- 
mediately, though  thus  far  we  had  no 
equipment  for  such  work.  All  day  we 
toiled  in  the  hot  sun  chopping,  clearing, 
picking  up  hand  grenades,  am!  all  the 
time  wondering  if  we  were  performing 
a  fruitless  task,  for  no  natives  had  been 
seen.  By  night  we  had  one  tent  pitched 
and  several  large  tarpaulins  stretched. 
a  place  where  war  torn  people  could  start 
a  new  life. 

Calling  All  Natives! 

Later,  we  learned  that  the  Japanese 
had  been  systematically  evacuating  this 
island  for  some  time,  although  they  had 
never  thought  we  would  capture  it.  Our 
army,  by  means  of  loud  speakers,  appealed 

*  The  author  is  known  to  many  of  our  renders  as 
a  socir.l  worker,  formerly  with  the  Federal  Transient 
Bureau.  Mr.  IMunkrrt  found  himself  doing  com- 
munity organization  in  an  unustul  setting  when,  a- 
i  I1MH  .utached  to  the  Nival  Military  Government, 
lie  was  assigned  to  ree-t.d>Ii--!i  the  tntive  community 
on  the  island  uf  .\nnanr  in  the  I'al.uK  after  the 
hattle  of  I'eleliu.  Angaur.  three  square  miles  hiR. 
is  a  nonfertile  coral  island  with  a  rocky  terrain  and 
ti-nm-a]  jungle.  Its  pho-phate  mines,  in  which  the 
natives  had  been  retained  prani!  allv  as  slavr  lalior, 
produced  one  fifth  of  Japan's  phosphate  supply. 
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to  the  natives  to  come  out,  assuring  them 
that  they  would  not  be  harmed,  but  the 
Japanese  told  them  of  the  frightful  atroc- 
ities they  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  if  they  emerged. 

Finally,  a  native,  Ramon,  and  his  wife 
Maria  decided  that  since  death  awaited 
all  in  the  hill  crevices,  they  would  risk 
the  Americans.  Ramon  later  helped  the 
army  prepa»e  a  leaflet  so  that  copies  could 
be  dropped  by  plane  into  the  crevices.  Al- 
though the  enemy  confiscated  most  of 
these,  some  reached  the  natives.  A  pow- 
wow was  held  inside  the  caves  and  three 
men  were  sent  out,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  return  if  all  was 
well  and  give  a  personal  account.  This 
was  done  and  the  mass  exit  arranged. 
They  told  the  enemy  they  were  moving 
to  another  cave,  but  instead  sneaked  out 
in  the  early  dawn  into  our  care. 

Down  the  road  they  came,  about  three 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
starving,  exhausted  emotionally  as  well 
as  physically.  They  were  a  sorry-looking 
group,  clothing  in  tatters  or  quite  gone, 
stomachs  bloated,  bodies  covered  with 
coral  cuts  and  vermin,  the  little  new 
babies  scarcely  alive.  Some  forty  required 
immediate  care  by  our  two  physicians  and 
the  pharmacist  mate  in  the  hurriedly 
equipped  hospital  tent.  The  others  wen- 
assigned  to  us  and  our  temporary  village 
near  the  lake. 

A  busy  period  followed,  with  cuts  am! 
bruises  treated,  food  given  out  from  a 
central  mess  tent,  and  shelter  provided, 
although  it  was  sixteen  persons  to  each 
16  x  16  tent.  During  the  shelling  of  the 
island,  the  people  had  lost  everything  they 
possessed,  since  it  had  been  impossible  to 
take  anything  but  food  into  the  caves. 
It  was  hoped  some  of  their  household  be- 
longings could  be  salvaged  from  the  vil- 
lage ruins,  but  souvenir  hunters  had  been 
there  first. 

All  plans  for  the  new  permanent  vil- 
lage were  made  jointly  by  our  administra- 
tion and  the  native  chiefs,  with  many  con- 
ferences between  the  chiefs  and  ourselves. 

Census 

In  order  to  plan  the  new  village  we  had 
to  determine  how  many  family  unit* 
would  need  houses.  This  was  not  easy, 
since  some  of  our  islanders  had  been 


evacuated  elsewhere  and  natives  of  other 
islands  had  been  brought  to  us  for  tem- 
porary care;  many  families  were  divided. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of 
records,  first  by  family  and  clan,  second 
by  individual.  Since  most  of  the  natives 
have  only  one  name  we  gave  them  I.D. 
numbers.  We  had  a  breakdown  by  age 
groups  and  made  a  family  analysis.  Our 
individual  records  contain  information 
about  emotional  disturbances  and  anti- 
social behavior,  as  well  as  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  so  on.  The  prob- 
lem of  determining  property  rights  and 
who  should  receive  compensations,  if  repa- 
ration is  to  be  made  at  some  future  time, 
led  us  to  devise  a  special  questionnaire. 
Now  we  know  the  names  and  relationship 
of  all  the  natives  in  each  family  group, 
their  previous  occupation  and  earnings, 
the  descriptions  of  their  homes  which 
were  destroyed,  what  household  posses- 
sions they  had,  their  bank  accounts,  money 
and  jewelry,  canoes  and  coconut  trees. 

Housing  and  Wages 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  village 
was  near  the  ocean  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  from  our  camp.  Our  big 
bulldozers  soon  had  leveled  off  a  twenty 
acre  tract — which  looked  more  hideous 
than  the  ruins.  The  natives,  under  super- 
vision of  our  engineers,  began  the  con- 
struction. When  we  explained  that  now 
a  money  economy  would  be  reestablished 
and  each  man  paid  a  wage,  the  chiefs  con- 
sulted together  and  decided  the  men 
should  not  be  paid  until  the  houses  were 
built  since  they  would  be  working  on 
their  own  homes. 

Unfortunately,  lack  of  lumber  delayed 
the  building  of  the  new  houses  for  some 
time  so  that  some  families  are  still  living 
in  tents  and  the  villagers  are  still  eating 
in  a  central  mess.  Bur  there  is  a  supple- 
mental cooking  of  fish,  taro,  tapioca  and 
ureens  at  four  open  fin-places  scattered 
through  the  village.  Adequate  showers 
and  toilets  are  available  and  there  is  a 
good  water  supply,  electric  lights,  a  cen- 
tral laundry  with  several  washing  ma- 
chines, a  school,  council  house,  store,  and 
the  old  church  now  being  rebuilt. 

In  the  early  emergency  period  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  provide  all  the  basic 
necessities — food,  housing,  clothing,  medi- 
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cal  care,  even  dishes  and  cigarettes — and 
in  addition  we  paid  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  for  work  in  the  camp.  When  we 
moved  to  the  new  village,  pending  con- 
struction of  the  new  houses,  the  families 
were  still  living  in  tents  and  eating  in  a 
central  mess,  so  housing  and  food  were 
still  furnished  by  us.  However,  we  began 
to  pay  wages,  with  a  scale  of  twenty-five 
to  forty  cents  a  day  for  men,  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  day  for  women,  and  a  store 
was  established  where  tobacco,  candy, 
clothing  and  miscellaneous  articles  could 
be  purchased.  This  temporary  arrange- 
ment provides  a  standard  not  unlike  that 
which  the  natives  had  under  the  Japanese. 
It  has  been  thought  wise  not  to  alter 
the  present  economic  life  too  much,  since 
none  of  us  knows  what  the  future  status 
of  these  islands  will  be  under  another 
mandate  or  some  sort  of  trusteeship.  They 
had  been  independent  until  taken  over 
»  by  Spain  in  1885.  Sixteen  years  later  they 
were  purchased  by  Germany.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I  they  became  part  of  the 
Japanese  mandate.  To  the  Micronesian 
natives  we  thus  represent  the  fourth  alien 
language  and  culture  in  a  sixty-year 
period. 

Community  Life  in  the  Jungle 

School  was  started  four  days  after  the 
natives  came  out  of  the  caves.  We  had 
one  interpreter,  just  one  native  who  knew 
some  English ;  no  supplies,  not  even  pen- 
cils. Native  assistants  helped  us  to  devise 
teaching  methods.  I  taught  with  a  rifle 
by  my  side  and  sometimes  a  guard  _nearby, 
for  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  island.  The 
chiefs  agreed  that  children  under  sixteen 
should  not  be  employed,  as  they  had  been 
when  under  Japanese  rule,  and  that  all 
must  attend  school. 

The  first  schools  in  the  Palaus  had  been 
the  Spanish  missionary  schools  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  succeeded  in  1899  by 
German  schools,  and  in  1919  by  Japanese 
schools  which  separated  native  children 
from  Japanese.  Native  children  of  eight 
years  or  more  were  given  three  years  of 
instruction,  largely  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. Some  received  additional  instruc- 
tion in  woodworking  and  agriculture. 
Elementary  schools  similar  to  those  in 
Japan  were  organized  for  Japanese  chil- 
dren, who  were  later  sent  to  Japan  for 
further  education.  In  1935  the  Japanese 
government  reported  that  56  percent  of 
the  native  children  of  school  age  (eight 
to  fourteen)  were  in  school.  Japanese 
teachers  rated  the  native  children  as  in- 
telligent as  the  Japanese. 

At  first  our  school  was  only  a  shady 
spot  in  a  jungle  clearing,  with  a  class  in 
elementary  English,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy from  9 :30  to  1 1 :30  each  morning 
and  singing  and  dancing  taught  by  natives 
from  1  :00  to  2:15.  As  soon  as  lights  were 


allowed  on  the  island,  we  had  a  chiefs' 
meeting  each  night  from  5 :40  to  7 :00, 
followed  by  .a  class  in  English  for  adults 
from  7 :00  to  8 :00. 

The  natives  learned  English  faster  than 
we  could  master  Japanese.  Soon  we  had 
a  preschool  group  of  youngsters  presided 
over  by  a  native  woman,  a  group  of  chil- 
dren six  to  eleven  taught  by  a  young  girl 
who  is  part  Chinese,  and  a  group  of  older 
children  which  I  taught.  We  trained 
natives  to  be  teachers,  and  helped  them 
put  their  own  skills  to  work.  We  found 
a  native  woman  who  could  teach  weav- 
ing; another,  sewing;  and  an  old  man  who 
could  teach  the  ancient  art  of  wood  carv- 
ing. Classes  in  the  Palau  language  were 
started  for  the  children  who  knew  only 
Japanese. 

Our  recreation  director,  borrowed 
from  the  army,  was  a  soldier  who  had 
done  boys'  work  in  a  Pittsburgh  settle- 
ment house.  He  started  classes  in  boxing 
and  calisthenics.  After  many  months,  a 
shipment  of  books  and  materials  arrived. 
How  the  children  enjoyed  the  volumes 
of  fairy  tales  and  folklore  which  were 
included! 

During  our  first  weeks  on  Angaur, 
when  no  lights  were  allowed,  some  of 
our  gang  played  mouth  organs  and  sang 
on  moonlit  nights.  The  natives  gathered 


round,  delighted.  For  sixty  years  singing 
of  anything  but  hymns  had  been  forbid- 
den, and  they  love  music.  Soon  we  had 
the  youngsters  singing  as  they  marched 
to  school.  Some  of  their  native  songs  had 
been  translated  into  Japanese,  but  they 
decided  they  didn't  want  to  use  that  lan- 
guage any  more.  They  asked  whether  they 
should  sing  them  in  English  or  Palau. 
We  told  them  Palau. 

Now,  everyone  works  or  goes  to  school 
in  the  daytime.  Come  late  afternoon, 
there  is  swimming,  followed  by  a  council 


Community    leaders:    acting    chief   of    the 
Island,  village  chief,  school  superintendent 


"Now  the  children  sing  as  they  march  to  school,"  and  Americans  help  rebuild  the  town 
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First  and  second  grades  of  the  island  "school  in  the  jungle,"  with  their  teacher 
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meeting  of  the  chiefs,  or  classes  for  adults. 
There  is  a  dance  every  Saturday  night 
and  church  every  Sunday  morning.  Eve- 
nings we  have  movies  or  perhaps  a  match 
between  the  native  soft  ball  team  and  a 
soldier  team,  both  members  of  the  island 
league. 

"Culture  patterns"  of  these  folks  be- 
gan to  emerge  as  community  life  took 
shape.  On  our  island  the  Catholic  church, 
a  cement  structure,  had  been  demolished 
in  the  bombardment.  When  the  natives 
came  out  of  the  caves  they  had  been  many 
months  without  a  priest  or  other  religious 
leader.  It  was  quite  a  ceremony  when 
our  chaplain  christened  all  the  babies  and 
said  the1  first  mass  at  the  edge  of  the 
jungle.  Some  of  the  couples  who  had 
been  "living  in  sin"  wanted  a  church  mar- 
riage, but  others  wouldn't  consider  it 
until  white  dresses  and  veils  were  avail- 
able. After  consulting  with  the  chiefs, 
we  proclaimed  the  couples  they  approved" 
as  married  by  civil  law.  The  chiefs  ruled 
also  in  one  case  of  divorce,  granting  it  on 
the  grounds  of  nonsupport. 

Although  the  death  penalty  for  extra- 
marital relationships  was  abolished  some 
time  ago,  the  whole  native  community 
approved  when  a  man  recently  beat  his 
wife  and  forbade  her  attendance  at  any 
dance  after  she  had  allowed  some  man  a 
liberty.  A  boy  who  had  done  no  more 
than  pass  a  love  note  to  a  married  woman 
was  fined  three  months'  pay  by  the  chiefs, 
who  also  forbade  him  to  speak  to  any 
Palau  woman  or  to  leave  his  tent  except 
to  get  food,  go  to  work  or  school.  Illegiti- 
mate children  seem  to  suffer  little  from 
stigma,  the  parents  of  the  girl  usually 
adopting  the  child.  Palau  people  really 
love  children,  and  severe  punishment  of 
a  child  is  almost  unknown. 

Medical  care  had  been  available  for 
the  natives  on  a  very  meager  basis.  The 
Japanese  had  established  a  small  hospital 
on  Palau  Island  and  another  on  Angaur, 
but  these  were  primarily  for  the  Japanese 
residents  although  workmen  injured  in 
the  mines  received  care.  Native  women 
who  worTced  in  the  hospitals  were  able 
to  take  back  to  their  people  some  knowl- 
edge of  modern  sanitation  and  nursing 
care.  Medical  attention  at  time  of  con- 
finement, other  than  care  by  a  midwife, 
was  unknown. 

We  now  have  established  a  hospital 
with  twelve  beds  for  the  villagers.  Luckih 
our  commander  is  a  doctor. 

Our  health  problems  are  not  all  physi- 
cal. One  night  there  was  a  terrible  com- 
motion. Kotep,  the  old,  old  man  who 
knew  most  about  ancient  customs  and  was 
so  skilled  at  wood  carving,  suddenly  went 
off  the  beam,  stabbed  his  daughter  and 
several  other  people.  Tn  the  inrlee  he  was 


killed,  which  was  perhaps  for  the  best. 
One  of  our  men  also  was  killed  and 
another  badly  wounded.  The  natives  re- 
fused to  have  a  funeral  for  Kotep  and 
didn't  want  him  buried  in  their  beautiful 
little  cemetery,  which  somehow  escaped 
bombing.  Even  his  relatives  would  not 
participate. 

The  natives  presented  a  formal  apolog\ 
for  the  disturbance,  as  though  it  were 
their  fault.  The  injured  daughter,  in  the 
hospital,  kept  saying  hysterically,  "The 
Americans  will  kill  me."  We  learned 
that  according  to  the  old  custom  every 
descendant  of  Kotep  would  have  been 
killed,  his  house  burned,  even  his  banana 
plants  destroyed. 

That  evening,  when  the  chiefs  were 
having  their  regular  meeting,  with  our 
staff,  our  doctor  explained  to  them  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  illness,  some  sick- 
ness is  of  the  mind  and  a  person  mentally 
ill  can  not  help  what  he  does  and  no  one 
should  be  punished  for  his  actions.  The 
chiefs  agreed  to  reconsider  having  .1 
funeral. 

Full  employment  is  almost  a  fait  ac- 
compli in  our  community.  Nearly  every- 
one employable  has  a  job — teaching,  car- 
ing for  nursery  age  children,  preparing 
food  in  the  central  kitchen,  working  in 
the  laundry,  helping  in  the  village  hos- 
pital, in  the  electric  plant  or  at  the  water 
works,  serving  on  the  native  police  force, 
keeping  the  camp  clean,  fishing  or  making 
canoes.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  main- 
tenance and  construction  work,  we  have 
done  all  we  can  to  develop  the  native 
handicrafts.  They  excel  in  making  tor 
toise-shell  articles,  in  woodcarving  and  in 
weaving. 

A  few  women,  too  old  to  work,  and  a 


Tin-  author  poses  with  the  "Butterfly  fam- 
ily": l.ikiki.  whose  mother  was  a  Palau, 
her  father  a  Japanese  admiral  who  sailed 
away :  and  her  daughter,  Kiko.  whose 
father  i-  half 


few  families  with  many  children  are  given 
material  for  clothing  from  our  relief 
fund,  the  chiefs  making  the  decisions  and 
dispensing  the  aid.  Another  relief  case 
is  a  crippled  man  whose  wife  is  tem- 
porarily an  invalid ;  they  receive  a  small 
cash  grant.  Another  special  case  is  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy,  a  native  of  Saipan. 
who  had  come  to  our  island  just  before 
war  started  to  attend  woodworking 
school,  his  well-to-do  parents  paying  his 
expenses.  Now  he  is  stranded  here. 

The  Democratic  Way 

Almost  from  the  first,  we  used  native 
straw  bosses  on  construction  work,  native 
understudies  to  help  operate  the  water 
works  and  the  light  generator,  native 
women  as  nurses'  aides,  a  native  assistant 
to  the  pharmacist,  native  teachers  of 
dancing,  weaving,  carving,  and  of  Palau 
language.  As  soon  as  we  could  get  a< 
motion  picture  machine,  we  taught  natives 
to  operate  it.  From  the  first  day  we  con- 
sulted the  chiefs,  and  at  their  meetings 
tried  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  in  the 
background  so  they  would  feel  free  to 
discuss  and  decide.  At  first  they  kept 
bowing  to  us  and  agreeing  with  every- 
thing we  said,  Japanese-fashion,  but  they 
have  learned  now  we  do  not  wish  such 
subservience.  At  times,  we  have  allowed 
them  to  go  ahead  with  a  decision  we 
knew  would  lead  to  difficulties,  so  they 
would  understand  why  their  way  of 
doing  something  would  not  work.  All 
this  is  new  to  them,  but  they  seem  to 
appreciate  it. 

In  its  broad  meaning,  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  our  unit  has  been  one  of  social 
work.  First,  the  immediate  need  for 
rehabilitation  was  so  acute  that  all  our 
waking  hours  were  spent  doing  concrete 
things,  providing  food  and  shelter  and 
caring  for  the  physically  disabled.  Our 
school  was  functioning  even  before  we 
had  finished  setting  up  our  records  or 
helping  the  natives  to  plan  the  construc- 
tion of  their  new  village.  Throughout 
we  have  tried  to  retain  or  even  revive 
the  best  of  the  old  island  culture,  en- 
couraging the  singing  and  dancing  which 
for  centuries  had  held  such  an  important 
place  in  their  lives;  the  old  handicrafts, 
such  as  weaving  and  wood  carving,  which 
in  the  future  may  be  their  major  economic 
asset ;  and  the  tribal  government,  which 
is  complicated  but  efficient. 

Since  1885,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Japan  have  tried  to  impose  their  cul- 
tures, their  ideologies,  their  languages  on 
the  natives  of  Angaur,  to  make  them  feel 
an  inferior  people.  We  hope  our  stay  has 
at  least  helped  them  to  regain  some  pride 
in  their  own  achievements,  some  assurance 
that  the  whole  world  is  not  unfriendly, 
some  hope  for  the  future. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTH1.Y 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


School   Week 

American  Education  Week,  ob- 
served this  year  from  November  11  to 
November  17,  marks  a  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary. It  was  in  1920  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  jointly  launched 
this  annual  dramatization  of  the  part  the 
schools  play  in  our  common  life.  This 
year,  appropriately,  the  theme  of  the  week 
is  "Education  to  Promote  the  General 
Welfare." 

As  churches,  schools,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations participate  in  their  special  pro- 
grams for  American  Education  Week, 
with  school  visiting  by  parents  especially 
emphasized,  the  NEA  directs  public  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  teachers' 
salaries.  In  its  current  issue,  The  Journal 
of  the  NEA  points  out  that  average  an- 
nual earnings  of  industrial  workers  in- 
creased 56  percent  from  1940  to  1943, 
while  teachers'  salaries  increased  11  per- 
cent— less  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  during  that  period. 

While  the  annual  average  salary  of 
American  teachers  in  1944-45  is  estimated 
at  $1,786,  this  figure  masks  a  wide  varia- 
tion. Of  the  nation's  850,000  teachers, 
the  research  division  of  the  NEA  reports 
half  are  receiving  less  than  $1,800  a 
year;  200,000  less  than  $1,200;  and 
25,000  less  than  $600.  In  Arkansas,  the 
average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers 
in  1943  was  $746;  in  Nebraska,  $933. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  Cali- 
fornia, where  teacher's  salaries  in  1943 
averaged  $2,373 ;  New  York,  with  an 
average  the  same  year  f  $2,697.  With 
all  due  allowance  for  the  call  to  patriotic 
service,  a  great  n,,iny  of  the  200,000 
teachers  who  left  uie  profession  during 
the  war  years  must  hav^  been  forced  to 
seek  better  paid  employment. 

The  theme  of  American  Education 
Week  focuses  attention  on  the  need  for 
a  high  level  of  universal  education  if 
this  nation  is  to  play  its  essential  part 
in  solving  worldwide  problems  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  full  employment, 
race  relations.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
1940  census,  of  adults  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  over  in  this  country,  3,000,000 
had  never  gone  to  school  at  all ;  13  per- 
cent had  not  completed  the  fourth  grade; 
56  percent  had  only  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation ;  75  percent  had  not  finished  high 
school.  Among  young  Americans  of  draft 
age,  Selective  Service  found  350,000  un- 
able to  write  their  own  names. 

Figures  such  as  these  are  a  challenge 


to  American  communities  and  their 
schools.  Clearly,  if  we  really  want  "edu- 
cation to  promote  the  general  welfare," 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  And 
the  most  fruitful  expenditure  will  not  be 
for  more  elaborate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, but  for  more  teachers  who  are  well 
educated,  professionally  trained,  free 
from  financial  worry,  with  a  margin  of 
time  and  income  for  study,  travel,  and 
self-improvement. 

Detroit's  Relief  Plan 

Believing  that  the  pure  unemploy- 
ment case  is  the  last  to  seek  relief  and 
the  first  to  leave  relief  rolls  and  that 
"most  of  our  clients  are  not  consumed 
with  iniquity  nor  intent  upon  deception," 
Detroit's  department  of  public  welfare 
in  July  completed  plans  to  handle  in  a 
simple  way  the  wave  of  reconversion  un- 
employment cases,  which  has  now  begun 
to  break.  According  to  Daniel  J.  Ryan, 
general  superintendent  of  the  department, 
the  plan,  which  was  worked  out  by  staff 
committees  in  about  eighteen  months,  was 
designed  to  go  into  action  in  one  day. 

The  plan  calls  for  opening  two  addi- 
tional intake  offices  for  exclusive  handling 
of  unemployment  cases.  Each  of  these 
would  be  equipped  to  handle  three  thou- 
sand cases.  Normally,  two  offices  handle 
four  thousand  cases.  Since  the  sole  prob- 
lem would  be  unemployment,  the  com- 
mittees believed  that  a  procedure  giving 
the  necessary  service,  but  making  best 
use  of  the  time  of  trained  workers,  would 
be  needed.  In  the  framework  of  the  plan, 
home  visits,  long  considered  essential  in 
the  welfare  application  process,  are  dis- 
pensed with,  since  they  "do  not  add  to 
the  department's  knowledge  of  the  client's 
economic  condition." 

The  Detroit  department  decided  that 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  trained  work- 
ers, both  the  regular  case  load  and  any 
emergency  work  would  have  to  be  handled 
by  the  regular  staff  with  few  additions. 
The  personnel  setup 'planned  for  the  new 
offices  includes  three  trained  workers, 
permanent  employes  of  the  department, 
to  take  over  administration,  office  man- 
agement, and  supervision  of  interviewing 
aids.  A  fourth  trained  worker  would  do 
intake  interviewing.  Interviewing  aids 
would  have  responsibility  for  continued 
check  on  family  budgets,  by  way  of  a 
semimonthly  interview. 

Efforts  to  revise  procedure  so  as  to 
render  essential  service  with  few  com- 
plications have  produced :  a  special  stream- 
lined version  of  the  manual  of  procedure, 


a  special  face-sheet  designed  for  getting 
necessary  information  with  a  minimum 
of  clerical  work,  authority  delegated  to 
the  intake  interviewer  to  make  a  relief 
grant  immediately  upon  satisfactory  veri- 
fication of  information,  and  a  procedure 
for  transferring  clients  in  one  week's  time 
from  cash  relief  to  postwar  projects 
budgeted  for  by  the  city. 

Those  who  lived  through  the  hectic 
public  welfare  days  in  the  early  Thirties 
recall  a  philosophy  influenced  by  the  re- 
sentment of  the  more  fortunate  but  un- 
sympathetic citizenry,  and  a  welter 
of  plans  which  seemed  to  change  regularly 
every  hour  on  the  hour.  Detroit's  philoso- 
phy of  the  unemployment  case,  as  well 
as  its  scheme  of  advance  planning,  ap- 
pears to  be  some  evidence  that  such  frantic 
days  need  not  recur  in  the  future. 

For  Board  Members  Only? 

Leaders  of  welfare  agencies  today 
have  not  kept  themselves  in  touch  with 
the  catastrophic  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution  upon  society.  So  said  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer,  author  of  "Journey 
Through  Chaos,"  when  she  addressed 
committee  and  board  members  of  the  210 
agencies  within  the  Federation  of  Protes- 
tant Welfare  Agencies  in  New  York  on 
October  15.  The  address,  which  was 
part  of  a  two-day  institute  on  public  re- 
lations sponsored  by  the  federation,  issuea 
a  flat  challenge  to  private  philanthropy 
to  become  "not  the  champion  but  thr 
voice  of  the  people." 

Mrs.  Meyer  quoted  Chicago  ,lum- 
dwellers  as  saying  that  social  work  tended 
to  help  them  adjust  to,  rather  than  get 
at  the  roots  of,  bad  conditions.  Attack- 
ing duplication  of  social  agency  program 
competition  between  agencies  and  self- 
perpetuating  boards,  Mrs.  Meyer  said, 
"Everybody  concedes  that  voluntary  be- 
nevolence must  be  trimmed  and  shaped 
to  a  new  pattern  and  the  reform  must 
come  from  within,  but  nobody  is  willing 
to  swing  the  ax." 

A  cabinet  appointment  to  cover  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  social  insurance, 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  was  the  speaker's  spe- 
cific suggestion  for  getting  at  the  root  of 
these  problems.  (See  September  Mid- 
monthly.)  "In'  the  sense  in  which  St. 
Paul  used  the  word,"  she  ended  by  say- 
ing, charity  could  be  "more  powerful  for 
good  than  the  atomic  bomb  is  for  destruc- 
tion .  .  .  and  should  give  our  social 
imagination  wings  strong  enough  to  en- 
circle the  globe." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL, 
after  having  passed  the  Senate,  is  hung 
up  in  the  House  Committee  on  Executive 
Expenditures  where  very  obvious  efforts 
are  being  made  to  hamstring  it  or  kill  it 
altogether. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Carter 
Manasco  (D.,  Ala.),  is  unfriendly  and 
has  the  backing  in  his  opposition  to  the 
bill  of  a  coalition  of  ultra-conservative 
Republicans  and  southern  Democrats. 

If  the  bill  gets  to  the  floor  it  has  a 
more  than  even  chance  of  passage.  Its 
sponsors  include  a  hundred-odd  members 
of  both  parties  with  some  very  persuasive 
talkers  included  in  the  number.  Obvious- 
ly, however,  getting  it  to  the  floor  is 
going  to  be  a  major  job  and  many  of 
the  bill's  friends  are  now  convinced  that 
it  must  be  handled  by  the  White  House. 
The  President  has  expressed  a  very  defi- 
nite interest  in  the  bill,  but  it  will  need 
more  than  that  to  get  the  measure  off  the 
reefs  where  it  is  now  stranded. 


THE  NEW  BOSS  OF  THE  VET- 
erans  Administration,  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  is  busy  on  a  program  which, 
he  hopes,  will  attract  to  VA  some  of 
these  brilliant  young  medicos  now  com- 
ing out  of  the  services.  It  will  include 
higher  pay,  opportunities  for  specializa- 
tion, residencies,  tieups  with  leading  medi- 
cal centers. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  these  young 
sawbones  are  coining  home  with  a  gleam 
in  their  eyes  that  bodes  ill  for  the  con- 
servative element  that  has  so  long  domi- 
nated the  medical  profession.  To  date, 
the  budding  revolt  is  unorganized  and  it 
may  peter  out  in  the  stress  of  resuming 
practice  and  making  a  living. 
•  «  • 

AS   SOON    AS  THE    SURPLUS    ?ROP- 

erty  Board  has  rewritten  a  few  regula- 
tions, the  Federal  Security  Agency  expects 
to  launch  the  program  to  make  available 
to  the  states  and  communities  the  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  which  under 
the  law  they  are  entitled  to  purchase. 

Established  channels  for  health  and 
educational  services  will,  of  course,  be 
utilized.  FSA,  however,  has  been  re- 
quested to  give  assistance  in  assuring  that 
the  property  is  distributed  on  an  equitable 
basis  and  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  will,  for 
example,  send  trained  personnel — medi- 
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cal  officers  and  sanitary  engineers — into 
the  states  and  communities  to  ascertain 
needs  and  help  draw  up  reports.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  this  crew, 
trained  especially  for  the  job,  are  all  set 
to  go  and  only  waiting  word  from  SPB. 
And,  of  course,  from  the  states  and  com- 
munities needing  their  help. 

The  SPB  has  indicated  that  it  will  take 
a  gratifying  liberal  attitude  in  judging 
just  what  items  are  for  distribution. 
Sewer  pipe,  for  example.  In  certain  com- 
munities this  item  might  be  considered  to 
have  a  very  definite  bearing  on  health. 
If  such  communities  can  make  a  case  SPB 
will  not  be  too  hard  to  persuade.  And 
it  has  miles  and  miles  of  sewer  pipe. 
»  »  » 

A  FUTURE  "FULL  OF  UNCER- 
tainties"  as  to  land  values  and  especialh 
farming  land  is  causing  concern  to  those 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  veteran  gets 
the  full  benefit  of  his  GI  loans. 

There  are  some  controls  over  the  use 
the  veteran  makes  of  his  loan,  but  Con- 
gress may  be  asked  to  take  further  steps 
for  his  protection.  R.  W.  Hudgens,  as- 
sociate Farm  Security  administrator,  told 
a  Senate  Finance  Committee  subcommit- 
tee recently  that  unless  some  such  protec- 
tion was  provided  few  veterans  were  go- 
ing to  get  farm  loans. 

»      »      » 

DURING  THE  WAR  YEARS  PER 
capita  purchases  of  goods  and  services  in 
Britain  fell  15  to  20  percent  below  the 
1938  level.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  both  went  up  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  The  Com- 
bined Production  and  Resources  Board 
is  responsible  for  this  statement. 

«      »      » 

IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
of  October  11,  Rep.  Christian  Herter  of 
Massachusetts  reports  on  his  recent  study 
of  UNRRA  operations  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Herter,  a  Republican,  did  a  thor- 
ough job  and  his  report  is  worth  reading. 
Unlike  too  many  globe  trotting  congress- 
men he  refused  to  limit  his  travels  to  the 
big  cities  or  the  high  spots,  but  got  out 
into  the  hinterlands  and  saw  for  himself 
what  was  underway. 

His  conclusions  are  that  UNRRA  is 
doing  a  good  job.  Maybe  not  the  best 
possible  job  but  still,  in  light  of  its  vari- 
ous handicaps,  a  job  of  which  no  one  need 
be  ashamed.  Says  Mr.  Herter,  "I  feel 
very  strongly  that  our  problem  today 
is  not  one  of  trying  to  find  a  substitute 


for  UNRRA  or  of  stopping  UNRRA  - 
operations  but  rather  one  of  trying  to  as- 
sist in  making  those  operations  more 
effective  and  more  efficient." 

With  the  view  of  making  UNRRA 
more  effective  and  efficient  Mr.  Herter 
has  recommended  certain  amendments  to 
the  appropriation  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. There  are  six  amendments  in 
all,  too  long  and  detailed  to  be  sum- 
marized here,  but  all  are  worthy  of  con^ 
sideration  both  by  the  committee  and  by 
those  interested  in  UNRRA's  success. 

Mr.  Herter  expressed  himself  vigor- 
ously as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
UNRRA  program.  He  is  equally  earnest 
in  his  belief  that  the  United  States  must 
participate  to  the  fullest.  Otherwise,  he 
declares,  the  entire  postwar  world  (in- 
cluding the  United  States)  will  be  the 
loser. 

»      »      » 

THE      MATTER     OF      MORE     THAN 

2,000,000  school  age  war  workers  presents 
real  difficulties.  Most  of  us  want  them  to 
go  back  to  school,  if  only  until  they  can 
find  other  jobs.  In  many  states,  however, 
to  go  back  to  their  books  means  to  lose  un- 
employment benefit  rights. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  urges  that  the  insur- 
ance rights  of  these  young  people  be  pro- 
tected. The  Committee  of  Trade  Union 
Women  agrees  with  her  and  recommends 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  state  un- 
employment compensation  laws  to  permit 
all  displaced  workers  to  attend  school 
without  sacrificing  their  benefits,  if  suit- 
able employment  is  not  available. 

The  situation  has  the  makings  of  a 
"youth  problem,"  national  in  scope  and, 
possibly,  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
Thirties. 

«      «      » 

THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  <>N 
Ways  and  Means  has  voted  to  "frce/.c" 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  tax  rates 
at  one  percent  each  on  employers  and 
employes  until  Congress  reviews  the 
whole  field  of  social  security  legislation. 
»  »  » 

WATSON  MILLER  SUCCEEDS  PAUL 
V.  McNutt  as  Federal  Security  adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Miller  has  been  assistant  di- 
rector since  1941  and  was  Mr.  McNutt's 
own  choice  as  his  successor. 
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Industry 


Facts  and  figures  on  wartime 
wages  and  "take  home"  pay  and  on  manu- 
facturing industry's  capacity  to  maintain 
the  workers'  purchasing  power  without 
raising  prices  are  offered  in  a  recent  state- 
ment from  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion.  The  data  show 
substantial  savings  to  industry  through 
new  tax  legislation,  notably  the  repeal  ot 
the  excess  profits  tax;  the  reduction  <5f 
overtime,  and  changes  in  upgrading. 

Gross  weekly  pay  of  the  average  work- 
er in  manufacturing  industry  rose  77  per- 
cent during  the  war,  according  to  this 
statement;  that  is,  from  $26.64  in  Janu- 
ary 1941  to  $47.12  in  April  1945.  But 
allowing  for  increased  cost  of  living  and 
higher  income  taxes,  the  April  1945  aver- 
age wage  was  the  equivalent  of  $31.47  in 
1941  dollars,  or  an  increase  of  18  percent. 
Loss  of  overtime  and  upgrading  will  re- 
duce the  gross  weekly  pay  of  the  average 
worker  to  $33.96,  or  28  per  cent  below 
his  April  1945  "take  home." 

The  OWMR  figures  show  that  a  wage 
increase  of  14  percent  above  present  levels 
in  manufacturing  would  allow  an  esti- 
mated corporation  profit  after  taxes  in 
1946  of  $6,300,000,000,  compared  with 
a  prewar  (1936-39)  average  of  $2,100,- 
000,000.  On  that  basis,  1946  profits 
would  be  almost  three  times  as  high  as 
prewar  profits.  A  wage  increase  of  24 
percent  would  allow  the  same  corpora- 
tions an  estimated  profit  after  taxes  in 
1946  of  $4,800,000,000,  or  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  prewar  average,  and 
almost  as  high  as  their  1942  profit  of  $4,- 
900,000,000. 

Organized  labor  is  demanding  a  wage 
increase  of  30  percent,  without  a  rise  in 
prices. 

Labor-Management  Parley 

The  agenda  of  the  management- 
labor  conference,  called  by  President  Tru- 
man to  meet  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  is  not  available  at  this  writing.  The 
general  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  work 
out  procedures  for  the  orderly  handling 
of  industrial  relations  during  the  recon- 
version period.  Officials  of  many  employ- 
er organizations  have  been  frankly  skep- 
tical about  the  success  of  such  a  confer- 
ence at  this  time,  and  few  labor  leaders 
have  expressed  optimism  as  to  the  results. 
Some  government  spokesmen  have  voiced 
the  belief  that  the  meeting,  which  will  be 
in  progress  when  this  issue  comes  from 
the  press,  will  be  as  useful  as  the  similar 


gathering  convened  by  President   Roose- 
velt shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Writing  in  the  October  Survey 
Graphic,  Herbert  Harris,  formerly  ad- 
viser to  the  War  Production  Board, 
points  to  "changes  in  the  whole  concept 
and  practice  of  collective  bargaining" 
during  the  war  which,  he  holds,  will  pro- 
foundly influence  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  "conduct  of  industrial  re- 
lations in  the  months  ahead."  He  points 
particularly  to  the  broadening  of  the  area 
of  collective  bargaining  to  include  the 
"creation  of  the  wage  rate  structure," 
promotions,  and  pay  raises — a  domain 
"customarily  regarded  as  management's 
own." 

Women  Workers 

More  than  80  percent  of  the 
women  workers  in  war  industries  in  New 
York  State  plan  to  continue  wage  earning 
in  the  postwar  period,  according  to  a 
1944-45  survey  by  the  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  Women  in  Industry,  and 
Minimum  Wage  of  the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  About  93  percent  of  the  work- 
ers interviewed  who  planned  to  keep  on 
working  gave  economic  necessity  as  the 
reason  for  remaining  in  the  labor  market. 
The  percentage  varied  somewhat  with 
marital  status.  Thus  88  percent  of  the 
single  women,  97  percent  of  the  widowed 
and  divorced,  and  about  70  percent  of  the 
married  women  expected  to  continue 
wage  earning.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  three 
out  of  five  women  in  the  survey  had  been 
employed,  28  percent  had  been  house- 
wives, and  11  percent  students.  In  the 
war  plants,  women  with  previous  employ- 
ment experience  found  they  were  given 
jobs  which  utilized  their  abilities  to  a 
greater  extent  and  provided  more  op- 
portunities for  increasing  their  skills  than 
had  their  previous  jobs.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  survey,  this  is  a  main  reason 
why  so  many  of  those  interviewed — 84 
percent — desired  to  remain  on  their  pres- 
ent jobs  or  do  the  same  kind  of  work  else- 
where. 

One  woman  in  five  who  planned  to 
work  after  the  war  feared  that  jobs  might 
not  be  available.  About  one  third  felt  that 
need  should  be  a  consideration  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  jobs.  Most  of  the  women 
recognized  the  right  of  Servicemen  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  jobs. 

USES 

The  United  States  Employment 
Sqrvice  has  been  transferred  by  President 
Truman  from  the  War  Manpower  Com* 


mission  to  the  Labor  Department.  In  his 
reconversion  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  the  President  urged  that  USES, 
"borrowed"  from  the  states  as  a  wartime 
measure,  remain  a  federal  agency  for  at 
least  two  years,  to  help  bring  jobs  and 
displaced  war  workers  together  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  during  the  reconver- 
sion period.  An  amendment  "tacked  on" 
to  pending  legislation  (HR  4407,  an  ap- 
propriations recapture  bill)  would  send 
USES  back  to  the  states  within  thirty 
days. 

A  number  of  unions  and  civic  groups 
are  pressing  for  the  continuance  of  USES 
as  a  national  system  of  employment  of- 
fices, urging  the  importance  at  this  time  of 
a  free  flow  of  employment  information 
among  the  states,  continuation  of  federal 
standards  and  rules,  and  of  a  nationwide 
agency  for  the  placement  of  veterans  and 
former  war  workers. 


Community  Affairs 


Timely  Health  Topics,  published 
monthly  for  the  past  year  by  the  Fort 
Worth-Tarrant  County  Health  Educa- 
tion Committee  (sponsored  by  the 
health  division  of  Fort  Worth's  Council 
of  Social  Agencies)  is  one  wartime  prod- 
uct which  will  not  need  reconversion. 
Concerned  about  the  need  for  education 
on  public  health  problems  and  control  of 
infectious  and  communicable  diseases 
among  newcomers  from  rural  areas  as 
well  as  the  city's  prewar  population,  rep- 
resentatives of  local  public  and  private 
health  agencies  asked  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  in  1944  to  look  into  the  sit- 
uation. Timely  Health  Topics  was  one 
of  the  results. 

Each  issue  deals  with  a  separate  topic 
•  and  is  sponsored  and  financed  by  some 
local  health  agency  or  other  community 
group.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  first 
number  "Maternal  and  Infant  Health," 
s-ponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth  department 
ot  public  health  and  welfare,  were  dis- 
tributed to  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
business  offices,  industrial  plants,  labor 
unions,  clubs,  and  individual  doctors  and 
dentists.  Eleven  months  later,  an  issue 
devoted  to  school  health,  sponsored  by  the 
Fort  Worth  public  schools,  had  a  circu- 
lation of  5,000  copies.  The  committee, 
which  includes  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  community  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  whose  job  it  is  to  check  care- 
fully on  accuracy  of  information  in  each 
issue,  has  received  many  out-of-state  as 
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well  as  out-of-town  requests  for  copies. 

The  fist  of  sponsors — Chamber  of 
Commerce,  American  Legion,  women's 
clubs,  are  among  them — seems  to  testify 
this  is  a  real  community  health  project. 

Cited  for  Service 

Last  month  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  cited  the  leagues  of  four  cities 
for  "outstanding  achievement  in  initiating 
significant  community  service." 

Among  other  things,  the  league  of  Pel- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  aided  in  working  out  a  plan 
for  countrywide  child-guidance  clinics, 
and  initiated  a  survey  of  summer  recrea- 
tion facilities  sponsored  by  ten  community 
organizations. 

In  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  league  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  post-war 
plan  for  that  city's  development  by  mak. 
ing  and  publishing  a  survey  of  the  com- 
munity's cultural  facilities  and  needs. 

The  league  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  programs  for  chil- 
^Iren  in  a  joint  planning  project  with  the 
public  school  system.  These  programs 
included  work  with  the  theater,  art,  and 
radio. 

In  Winston-Salem,  the  league  provided 
specific  services  to  help  in  the  expansion 
of  programs  of  the  community's  cultural 
life.  Among  these  were  an  arts  and 
crafts  specialist  for  the  municipal  recre- 
ation department,  a  part  time  director  for 
the  historical  museum  which  emphasizes 
activities  for  school  children,  and  a  com- 
munity radio  council  and  workshop  to  de- 
velop programs  interpreting  community 
services. 

Community  Planning 

Gains  in  recreation,  health,  and 
interracial  understanding  have  resulted 
from  a  project  in  community  planning  in- 
itiated by  a  group  of  concerned  citizens 
in  the  central  areas  of  Cleveland,  as  re- 
ported in  Community  for  September  1945 
in  the  article  "Better  Neighborhoods- 
Better  Pecple,"  by  Roosevelt  S.  Dickey, 
Welfare  Federation  field  worker,  central 
areas,  Cleveland. 

Alarmed  by  the  high  delinquency  rate 
in  this  low  income  section,  whose  popula- 
tion is  72  percent  Negro  and  28  percent 
white,  representatives  of  local  agencies 
and  groups  called  a  meeting  in  1942  to 
see  what  they  could  do  about  it.  The 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  was 
asked  to  make  a  social  study  of  the  sec- 
tion. A  working  committee  from  the  com- 
munity acted  as  advisers  in  the  study, 
which  revealed  that  the  chief  gaps  in  the 
services  of  the  numerous  agencies  in  the 
area  were  lack  of  preventive  work,  over- 
specialization,  lack  of  institutional  facili- 
ties for  dependent  and  neglected  Negro 
children,  but  above  all,  a  lack  of  joint 


planning  both  between  the  agencies  and 
with  "the  natural  social  forces  of  com- 
munity" itself. 

Acting  on  this  report,  the  working 
committee  appointed  a  field  worker  to 
make  continuous  studies  of  the  section. 
Two  councils,  intended  eventually  to  re- 
place the  working  committee,  were 
formed:  a  community  council  to  serve  as 
a  channel  through  which  the  community 
could  voice  its  needs  to  the  professional 
agencies;  and  a  social  service  council  of 
professional  people  to  work  on  referrals 
and  joint  projects  between  social  work 
agencies  in  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  achieve- 
ments of  the  community  council  was  the 
work  of  its  health  committee  in  conduct- 
ing a  mass  chest  X-ray  project  which 
lasted  nineteen  days  aid  reached  2,266 
people. 

Professional 

The  most  severe  type  of  deprived 
asocial  psychopathic  personality  deviation 
is  found  in  children  who  have  been  in 
institutions  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives  without  a  parent  who 
visits  frequently  and  takes  an  interest  in 
them.  So  reports  Lauretta  Bender,  M.D.. 
senior  psychiatrist,  psychiatric  division, 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  in 
the  September  1945  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America.  Eleven  yea'rs  of  careful 
studies  of  several  hundred  children  re- 
ferred by  child  placing  agencies  provides 
the  material  for  this  article  entitled:  "In- 
fants Reaied  in  Institutions  Permanently 
Handicapped."  Dr.  Bender  reports  that 
even  child)  en  who  had  had  only  one  year 
or  some  months  in  an  infants  home,  show 
this  peculiar  lack  of  ability  to  form  re- 
lationships and  to  identify  themselves  with 
others.  Infants  do  not  belong  in  insti- 
tutions, concludes  Dr.  Bender,  because 
they  cannot  offer  each  child  a  true  mother- 
substitute  who  would  remain  in  that  re- 
lationship throughout  the  first  several 
years  of  the  child's  life. 

Membership 

The  department  of  social  work  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  has 
been  accepted  for  provisional  membership, 
as  a  one  year  school,  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 

Music  Specialists  in  Croup  Work 

Recognizing  the  need  for  musicians 
equipped  to  participate  in  social  agency 
music  programs,  the  Turtle  Bay  Music 
School  in  New  York  City  is  giving  this 
year  a  training  course  for  music  specialists 
in  group  work.  In  addition  to  class 
study  on  informal  singing,  folk  dancing 


and  music  festivals,  students  will  work 
with  interest  groups  in  music  at  neighbor- 
hood settlement  houses,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Jennie  Cossitt,  music  director 
of  Union  Settlement.  According  to  Miss 
Cossitt,  "Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
group  process,  be  it  in  clubs,  folk  danc- 
ing, crafts,  or  whatever,  are  convinced 
that  a  participant  in  group  music  lessons 
acquires  broadened  musicianship  .  .  .  and 
has  his  personality  development  speeded 
up  by  means  of  the  group  process." 

Jobs 

Social  casework  positions  ^re  open 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  child  welfare, 
public  assistance,  probation,  announce* 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  These  pay 
$2,100  and  $2,320.  A  written  test  will 
be  given.  Application  forms  and  an- 
nouncement No.  367  giving  full  details, 
can  be  obtained  from  post  offices  or  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington. 
Professional  openings  for  social  worker* 
this  year  increased  14  percent  over  1944, 
reports  the  Social  Work  Vocational  Bu- 
reau. The  bureau  also  made  19  percent 
more  placements  this  year,  34  percent  of 
them  being  for  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  field  representatives  in  social  agencies. 

Note  to  Readers 

Social  Workers  and  students  in 
the  New  York  City  area  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Library  will  be  open  to  the  public 
Mondays  through  Fridays  from  8:45 
A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  and  Saturdays  from 
8 :45  A.M.  to  5 :00  P.M.  during  the  com- 
ing months.  The  library  has  a  collection 
of  applied  sociology  material  stressing  so- 
cial welfare,  both  public  and  private, 
which  is  widely  used  -for  reference  by 
social  work  students  and  practitioners  in 
New  York. 

AASSW  Report 

Preprofessional  training  for  social 
work  was  the  recurrent  theme  at  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
January  1945.  Papers  on  field  work  and 
teaching  problems  of  particular  concern 
to  this  group  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
sessions,  but  a  number  of  reports  of  more 
general  interest  were  given.  Among  these 
are  credit  for  military  service,  personnel 
shortages,  certification  and  inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation.  The  presidential  addrcsi 
of  Miss  Gordon  Hamilton  summed  up 
the  discussion  trends  by  focusing  on  the 
integration  of  the  whole  program  of  social 
work  education.  She  pictured  a  sequence 
of  preprofessional  training,  graduate 
work,  and  looked  towards  an  advanced 
professional  degree  in  some  specialization. 
The  82  page  publication  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  this  meeting  is  now  available  for 
$1.00  from  the  AASSW,  1313  East  60 
Street,  Chicago  37. 

Schools  of  Public  Health 

The  committee  on  professional 
education  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  undertaking  a  program  for 
the  accreditation  of  schools  of  public 
health,  financed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  Concentrating  first  on  the  one- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Public  Health,  the  supervision 
will  later  be  extended  to  include  more 
advanced  or  specialized  work.  Original 
suggestion  for  the  project  came  from  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health 
and  the  Surgeon  General's  committee  on 
postwar  training,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
.Health  Service.  Professor  C.-E.A.  Win- 
slow  of  New  Haven  has  been  chosen  as 
counselor  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
work. 

New  Course 

The  University  of  Illinois  this 
year  offers  a  two  year  curriculum  in  social 
welfare  administration,  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  having  added  a  second 
year  of  graduate  study  in  this  field. 
Marietta  Stevenson  is  the  director  of  this 
program,  and  Florence  I.  Hosch,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  has  joined 
the  staff  as  associate  professor.  The  mem- 
bership application  of  this  new  curriculum 
has  been  accepted  for  study  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work. 

Administration 

Social  agency  executives  and  stu- 
dents of  administration  who  found  Ord- 
way  Tead's  pamphlet,  "Creative  Man- 
agement," so  helpful,  will  welcome  his 
latest  publication.  "Democratic  Admin- 
istration" is  not  a  manual  for  executives; 
it  is  a  point  of  view  of  administration  as 
a  whole.  The  point  of  view  concerns  it- 
self with  helping  every  individual  and 
group  within  an  organization  to  under- 
stand its  role  and  integrate  itself  with 
other  groups.  Price  $1.25,  from  Associa- 
tion Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17. 

Outlook  for  Women 

There  is  a  general  trend  in  the 
medical  services  towards  an  increasing 
need  for  X-ray  technicians,  a  field  in 
which  80  percent  of  all  registered  tech- 
nicians are  women,  according  to  "X-ray 
Technicians,  the  Outlook  for  Women  in 
Occupations  in  the  Medical  Services." 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  pre- 
pared by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the  post- 
war outlook  for  women  in  particular  oc- 


cupational fields.  The  best  preparation 
for  this  slowly  expanding  field,  it  sug- 
gests, will  be  thorough  training  in  an  ap- 
proved school  or  broad  experience  on  the 
job,  preferably  with  training  in  a  related 
field,  such  as  laboratory  work  or  nursing. 
Minimum  requirements  for  training  and 
registration  in  this  field  are  listed  in  the 
pamphlet.  Price  10  cents  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington. 

In  Print 

"Practical  Suggestions  For  Train- 
ing the  Very  Slow  Child"  is  the  revealing 
subtitle  of  "Teach  Me"  published  by  the 
mental  health  unit,  division  of  public  in- 
stitutions, Minnesota  Department  of  So- 
cial Security,'  St.  Paul.  Written  in  an 
easy  informal  style,  the  pamphlet  is  more 
than  just  a  list  of  suggestions.  It  givei 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  very 
slow  child — what  he  can  be  expected  to 
do  at  various  stages,  and  how  he  feels 
when  too  much  is  demanded  of  him.  The 
suggestions  for  training  are  practical  and 
simply  stated  in  the  order  of  learning. 
This  booklet  is  a  significant  contribution 


to  this  particular  field  of  literature.  It 
will  be  useful  to  both  child  welfare  work- 
ers and  foster  parents  alike  because  it  com- 
bines the  what  of  teaching  a  slow  child 
with  the  how. 

Group  leaders  and  teachers  will  be  in- 
terested in  "Twenty-one  Pages  for  Par- 
ents" recently  prepared,  for  ten  cent* 
a  copy,  by  the  Play  Schools  Association, 
119  West  57  Street,  New  York  19.  The 
material  is  focused  on  the  participation 
and  understanding  of  parents  in  what  the 
child  is  doing  in  child  care  centers,  and 
relevant  problems  of  family  relationship*. 
Though  originally  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Wartime  Care  of  Children,  this  material 
will  be  suggestive  to  local  groups  in  pre- 
paring similar  sheets  designed  to  improve 
relations  between  the  home  and  play- 
school. 

"For  Your  Children,  Too"  is  a  ten 
cent  pamphlet  pviblished  by  the  Southern 
Conference  For  Human  Welfare,  506 
Presbyterian  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  book  tells  of  the  aims  and  work  ef 
labor  unions,  in  terms  of  what  they  have 
done  for  children. 


People  and  Things 


Western  Reserve  University  is 
expanding  its  facilities  for  training 
medical  social  workers  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands  for  such  personnel  from  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  civilian  hospitals  and 
rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the 
country.  Winfred  G.  Leutner,  president, 
recently  announced  the  promotion  of 
Agnes  Schroeder  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Sciences  to  the  position  of  professor  of 
medical  social  work.  Alice  L.  Grossman 
of  New  York  City  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor. 

SWVB  Board  Elections 

Helen  Crosby,  director,  bureau  of 
social  and  health  agencies,  welfare  divi- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Social  Work  Vocational  Bureau's  board 
of  directors  at  its  September  meeting. 
Other  officers  elected  were :  vice-president, 
Howard  Hugh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  Family  and  Children's  Society, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  treasurer,  Ernest  Cole, 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Housing  for  the  Aged 

As  a  part  of  its  program  to  pro- 
vide elderly  people  with  a  greater  measure 
of  comfort  and  privacy  than  the  institu- 
tional setting  provides,  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 


pies, recently  purchased  an  apartment 
house  in  New  York  City. 

The  second  such  project  opened  by 
the  Home,  the  house  will  be  remodeled 
to  provide  low  cost,  subsidized  housing 
for  old  people  who  are  independent  and 
able-bodied  but  have  limited  funds.  They 
will  pay  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  main- 
tenance. Single  persons  and  couples  will 
have  private  rooms,  and  there  will  be  com- 
mon dining,  living,  and  kitchen  facilities 
on  every  second  floor.  The  Home  will 
provide  cooking  and  maid  service,  medical 
care  and  recreation. 

In  addition  to  greater  privacy,  the  resi- 
dents will  be  entirely  free  to  carry  on 
their  own  social  life  and  interests.  Many 
may  continue  their  own  occupations,  or 
learn  new  skills  through  the  occupational 
training  facilities  of  the  Home. 

"Alerted  for  Peace" 

Enlarging  its  casework  staff  and  in- 
creasing its  services  to  the  handicapped  is 
the  way  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  meets  the  peacetime  needs  of 
people  who  are  facing  problems  of  read- 
justment. According  to  its  annual  re- 
port for  1944-1945,  entitled  "Alerted  for 
Peace"  just  issued,  casework  service  and 
financial  aid  was  given  by  the  agency  to 
19  percent  more  persons  than  were  served 
during  the  previous  year.  Handicapped 
people  helped  during  the  year  totaled  30 
percent  more  than  last  year.  Mary  Childs 
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Draper,  president,  says  that  after  more 
than  ten  years  of  curtailing  services  to 
the  absolute  essentials  in  response  to  the 
economic  pressure  of  the  times,  the 
BBSS  is  entering  upon  a  period  when  it 
must  expand  with  courage  and  foresight 
if  it  is  to  live  up  to  its  charter  and  ob- 
jective "to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn." 

On  the  Move 

Now  that  the  war  is  ended,  Trav- 
elers Aid  workers  all  over  the  country  are 
preparing  themselves  for  the  great  migra- 
tion of  returning  servicemen  and  ex-war 
workers  hunting  new  jobs.  Between  1940 
and  1943,  eighteen  states  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia  gained  in  population,  but  the 
other  thirty  states  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
nearly  three  and  a  half  million.  The  five 
biggest  losers  through  migration  were: 
New  York,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  and  Oklahoma.  Although  gov- 
ernment officials  do  not  expect  the  move- 
ment of  population  now  to  equal  the 
wartime,  shift  of  1940  to  1943,  NTAA 
expects  all  their  personnel  to  be  needed 
for  some  time. 

Good  Samaritans 

Americans  are  urged  to  start 
searching  their  attics  and  closets  for  any 
clothing,  shoes  or  bedding  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  spared  to  reach  the  goal  of  100,- 
000,000  garments  to  be  sought  by  Victory 
Clothing  Collection  for  Overseas  Relief. 


The  drive  will  be  held  in  January  as  a 
part  of  UNRRA's  broad  program  for 
war  victims.  Local  collection  depots  will 
be  announced  by  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Kaiser, 
director  of  the  drive,  "The  call  of  war 
sufferers  throughout  the  world  will  touch 
every  heart  which  knows  the  quality  of 
mercy."  National  headquarters  for  the 
drive  are  at  100  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Relief  Abroad 

Five  major  international  agencies 
concerned  with  European  relief  are  mak- 
ing a  renewed  appeal  for  help  from  Amer- 
ica. The  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  the 
Save  the  Children  International  Union, 
and  Catholic  Charities  have  pledged  them- 
selves "to  work  together  in  meeting  needs 
without  regard  to  nationality,  race  or 
creed."  In  this  joint  appeal  for  physical 
relief  of  Europe  the  five  agencies  say: 
"Children  by  the  millions  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  starving  and  freezing  as 
winter  comes  to  Europe  unless  immediate 


help  comes  from  countries  which  have 
food,  clothing,  vitamins  and  medicines. 
Only  by  immediate  and  coordinated  ef- 
fort can  a  colossal  catastrophe  be  avoided. 
Conditions  in  several  European  countries 
compel  us  to  make  this  common  appeal 
in  the  strongest  possible  way." 

The  Church  antl  Social  Work 

Convinced  by  wartime  experience 
with  servicemen  of  the  need  for  greater 
interdenominational  cooperation  and 
more  modern  methods  of  leadership  in  the 
Protestant  church,  Ellis  H.  Dana  has  re- 
signed as  field  director  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  become  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Churches.  Highly  successful  in  working 
with  the  servicemen  in  his  area,  Mr. 
Dana  believes  that  many  of  the  secular 
difficulties  in  American  life  are  traceable 
to  lack  of  real  Christian  education  and 
cooperation  and  to  an  inadequate  modern 
conception  of  church  and  state  relation- 
ships. He  has  deliberately  chosen  the 
layman's  approach  to  the  field.  In  his 
new  position,  he  will  cooperate  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  two  leader- 
ship training  institutes  for  professional 
leaders  and  also  will  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches. 

Canned  Food  for  UNRRA 

A  canned  food  drive  has  been 
started  by  UNRRA  which  will  continue 
as  long  as  interest  is  maintained  in  local 
communities.  The  contributions  must  be 
packed  in  tin,  and  can  be  of  all  types — 
vegetables,  fruits,  juices,  fish,  meats, 
soups,  and  baby  foods.  Local  collection 
centers  are  or  will  be  established.  In- 
terested organizations  and  community 
groups  may  write  to  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  drive,  100  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  7,  for  information  and  in- 
structions for  packing  and  shipping. 

Retired 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Gradu- 
ate School  and  director  of  the  School  of 
Research,  has  retired  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  service.  Author  of  numerous 
books,  Dr.  Hunt  was  awarded  the  de- 
grees of  LL.D.  and  Litt.  D.  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  social  science  field.  His 
successor  is  Emory  E.  Bogardus,  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  university  since  1911 
and  editor  of  the  journal  "Sociology  and 
Social  Research,"  which  he  founded  in 
1916.  Professor  Bogardus  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Ix>s  Angeles  Social  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  American  Sociologi- 
cal Society,  and  the  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  In  1933  he  received  the  merit 
award  from  Northwestern  University  as 
the  outstanding  alumnus  of  that  year. 


Louise  Strachan  has  retired  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  service  in  the  health 
education  field.  Director  of  the  child 
health  education  service  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  since  1925,  she 
was  the  U.  S.  representative  at  the  Third 
International  Congress  on  Open-air 
Schools,  held  in  Germany,  and  has  con- 
tributed frequently  to  health  and  educa- 
tion journals. 

Resigned 

On  September  1,  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Bissell  resigned  as  national  director  of 
volunteer  special  services  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  She  had  been  the  leader  of 
over  3,000,000  voluntary  workers  since 
1943.  One  of  her  achievements,  through 
the  work  of  the  volunteers  under  her  su- 
pervision, has  been  the  production  of 
over  a  billion  surgical  dressings.  Mr>. 
Bissell  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  S.  Sloan 
Colt  of  New  York  City. 

Assignments  and  Job  Changes 

President  of  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America,  W.  Carson  Ryan 
flew  to  China  in  late  October  to  begin 
his  work  as  the  new  child  care  consultant 
of  the  United  China  Relief  Advisory 
Committee  on  Child  Care  and  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Ryan  will  make  a  study  of 
the  teaching  programs  and  methods  of 
handling  children  in  all  the  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  United  China  Relief.  Co- 
operating with  UNRRA  and  leaders  in 
other  Chinese  relief  and  rehabilitation  or- 
ganizations, he  plans  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  to  make  recommendations 
for  a  coordinated  child  care  program  on 
which  United  China  Relief  and  UNRRA 
can  work  together. 

New  secretary  for  youth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  Rev.  William  Keys. 
Formerly  member  of  the  faculty  of  And- 
over-Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
Reverend  Keys  has  specialized  in  young 
people's  work  and  religious  education 
here  and  throughout  the  Far  East. 
Twenty-seven  denominations  in  the 
United  States  have  accepted  membership 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
which  now  numbers  eighty-eight  church 
bodies  in  twenty-nine  countries. 

National  headquarters  of  the  Amen 
can  Red  Cross  has  appointed  Louis  C. 
Boochever  as  director  of  public  relation;. 
With  Red  Cross  in  1942  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  public  information,  Mr. 
Boochever  has  had  an  extended  career  in 
business,  advertising,  and  publicity.  1  o. 
sixteen  years  he  served  as  director  of 
publicity  at  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Cecil  Lester  Jones,  who  h«- 
served  overseas  for  the  last  two  years  as> 
assistant  field  director  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
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has  been  appointed  welfare  consultant  to 
the  Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of 
America. 

Mildred  K.  Wagle  of  Pittsburgh  has 
joined  the  welfare  staff  of  the  Association 
of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  Re- 
cently returned  from  overseas  field  serv 
ice  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  MUi 
Wagle  succeeds  Margaret  Jelliffe,  who 
resigned  as  welfare  consultant  to  go  with 
UNRRA  in  Germany. 

Former  New  York  police  commissioner, 
Lewis  J.  Valentine,  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  cre- 
ated a  new  office — administrative  director 
— to  carry  full  responsibility  for  the 
business  management  of  the  organization. 
Edwin  J.  MacEwan  has  been  brought 
from  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  fill  this  new  position. 

Blanche  Pearl  Oilman  of  New  York 
City,  actively  identified  with  many  chari- 
table organizations,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  A  bureau  in  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the 
commission  provides  employment,  train- 
ing, and  medical  services  for  the  blind, 
and  conducts  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

Fresh  from  fifteen  months  of  service 
with  the  armed  forces,  Patrick  A.  Tomp- 
kins,  area  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  has 
been  nominated  by  Governor  Maurice 
Tobin  for  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
of  Massachusetts. 

Area  director  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  since 
1937,  Mr.  Tompkins  was  earlier  director 
of  public  assistance  of  the  Onondaga 
County  department  of  welfare,  and  di- 
rector of  the  emergency  relief  bureau  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

New  Address 

The  National  Refugee  Service  has 
moved  its  office  to  25  Ann  Street,  New 
York  7.  The  major  agency  aiding  the 
adjustment  of  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  NRS  also  assists  persons  seeking 
to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  refugees' 
relatives  and  friends  cut  off  by  the  war 
and  Nazi  persecution.  Several  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  NRS  have  also  moved 
to  the  new  address,  including  the  Euro- 
pean Jewish  Children's  Aid,  the  National 
Committee  for  Resettlement  of  Foreign 
Physicians,  and  the  Committee  in  Aid  of 
Displaced  Foreign  Medical  Scientists. 

Deaths 

KATHERINE  E.  YOUNG,  general 
director  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of 
New  York,  on  August  3.  With  Miss 
Young's  passing,  New  York  City  lost  one 
of  its  leading  social  workers.  While 


working  with  the  Charities  Organization 
Society,  after  graduation  from  Adelphi 
College  in  1916,  her  interest  was  early 
drawn  to  the  problems  of  adjustment  of 
the  foreign  born  and  their  assimilation 
in  American  life.  As  a  result,  she  be- 
came associated  with  the  Travelers  Aid 
Society  of  New  York,  where  she  served 
for  twenty-one  years.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  the  executives'  council  of  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  and 
the  delegate  body  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City. 

MAE  V.  LYNCH,  chief  probation 
officer  of  Union  County,  N.  J.  Her  early 
work  was  in  nursing,  but  since  1926  when 
she  was  appointed  to  the  Union  County 
probation  office,  Miss  Lynch  was  a  leader 
in  work  on  delinquency,  in  connection 
with  which  she  served  actively  on  many 
state  and  municipal  projects.  She  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Probation  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey,  and  chairman 
of  the  professional  council  of  the  National 

Probation   Officers  Association. 

i 

FREDERICK  A.  CARROLL,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  commissioner  for  Britain 
and  western  Europe,  was  killed .  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Paris  on  October 
16.  On  the  job  since  last  April,  Mr. 
Carroll  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
driving  with  a  convoy  of  Red  Cross 
trucks  carrying  clothing  to  be  distributed 
in  Luxembourg. 

ROBERT  PARKER,  area  director  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  for 
the  CIO  War  Relief  Committee,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  A 
union  organizer,  Mr.  Parker  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  community  organiza- 
tion in  his  area  and  in  developing  a  close 
relationship  between  it  and  organized 
labor,  in  the  interests  of  which  he  served 
on  the  executive  boards  of  many  social 
agencies.  Another  major  concern  of  his 
was  the  equality  of  job  opportunities  for 
all  races.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia chapter  of  the  NAACP  and 
executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  for  Equal  Job  Opportunities. 

LURO  JANE  RANKIN,  supervising 
therapist  of  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  in 
Illinois,  on  July  8.  With  a  background 
of  teaching  and  occupational  therapy, 
Miss  Rankin's  major  interest  was  the  non- 
medical  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 
She  introduced  progressive  methods  of 
treatment  at  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  her 
life,  she  carried  out  a  reorganization  of 
the  occupational  therapy  department  at 
Anna  State  Hospital  and  supervised  the 
hospital's  recreational  program. 
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for 


the  Disabled 

By  Edna  Yost 

in  collaboration  with 

Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth 


"Written  with  sympathetic  realism  and 
unerring  tact  ...  a  detailed  practical 
guide  to  obtaining  the  necessary  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  and  vocational  guid- 
ance and  training,  and  getting  and  hold- 
ing a  job,"  says  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  of  this  important  book. 
It  is  stimulating,  not  merely  for  the  re- 
turned veteran,  but  for  the  handicapped 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  $2.50 
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These  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS  are  available  for 
your  immediate  use  in  your 
services  to  veterans: 

Veteran's  Guide 

by  Dallas  Johnson 

Straight  Talk  for 
Disabled  Veterans 

by  Edna  Yost,  with 
Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth 

Epilepsy— The  Ghost 
Is  Out  of  the  Closet 

by  Herbert  Yahraes 

Facts  and  Tips  for 
Servicemen  and  Women 

by  Dallas  Johnson 

Gyps  and  Swindles 

by  William  Trufant  Foster 

Special  rates  are  available  on 
quantify  orders 

To   place    your   order   now   and   fa   get 
further  Information  write  today  to 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE.  INC. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York  20,   New  York 

Circle   5-6420 
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BOOK  SALE,  m-w  anil  used.  Bargains.  3.ic  up. 
New  free  catalog.  6.000  titles.  Novels,  westerns, 
mystene.,,  nun  hction.  AMERICAN  I. ENDING 
L11JRARY,  Dept.  SU.  College  Point,  N.  Y. 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  nerw»p«pers,  any  number  lu  uoc  order; 
o«ly  out  bill  to  pay,  in  insuimeuu  it  desired, 
liter  1  rntcr  subscriptions  at  publishers'  tuweat 
pricei,  club  rate.,  etc.  Institutional  account! 
expedited.  Catalog  SU,  free.  JOHN  CKKHOKK, 
Postbux  iin-<j,  Washington  U,  LI.  C. 

PAMfHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL     OF     NURSING 

•  howi  the  part  whic,.  prof--iional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SER..CES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES.  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


8EEMAN    BROS..    INC.,    Groceries. 
North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


Hudson   and 


WORKERS  WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Salary  from   $2500  to  $3000  In   accordance! 

with   experience 

Pour  trained,  competent  psychiatric  social  workers 
needed  immediately  I'rofram  includes  service  to 
Jewish  patient*  admitted  to  psychiatric  division  of 
Belletue  Iliwiiltal;  and  research  studj  or  needs  of 
palleaU  dinchareed  to  community.  Communicate 
with  Dr.  Kidney  E.  Goldstein,  Free  S'nugoioie 
Social  Herrlce.  40  West  68th  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TRAINED  WORKER  for  Caae  Work 
position  on  staff  oi  child-placing  agency.  Ad- 
dress: Worcester  Children!  Friend  Society,  2 
State  Street,  Worcester  8,  Massachusetts. 

IUPERVISOR.  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  ti4ve  charge  ot  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Respon«ibilitie»  include  supervision  oi  workers  and 
students,  administration  ut  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $27UO  to  $3»uu. 
1215  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewisk  family  and  Children's  Agency  uttering 
guoti  supervision  and  special  interest  it*Blguuieul». 
CUssincmliuns  Case  Worker  1  and  Case  Wurxer 
11  provKU  excellent  (alary  rang*.  UIU  Survej. 

WANTED:  COTTAGE  MASTER  in  Boys  School 
in  New  England.  Delinquents  7-16  years.  Refer- 
ences. 8232  survey. 

GENERAL,  SECRETARY,  with  executive  experi- 
ence, tor  welt  established  agency  in  progressive 
city  of  200,000  in  Western  state.  Recent  training 
and  some  supervisory  experience  with  caseworkers 
desirable.  Salary  $30(10  to  $4500  depending  on 
qualifications.  8233  Survey. 

WANTED:  GENERAL  SECRETARY  for  Family 
Agency  in  northern  Pennsylvania  ("omirunity. 
Training  and  exi>erience  required.  82.19  Survey. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED  in  connection  with 
Southeastern  Branch  of  the  Children'.,  Home  So- 
ciety of  Florida  at  Miami,  2  trained,  experienced, 
capable  Senior  Case  Workers  and  1  Junior  Case 
Worker.  Must  be  persons  of  unquestioned  good 
health,  character  and  habits,  and  able  to  furnish 
references.  Good  salary,  permanent  employment 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real  Case  Work  job 
with  a  State-wide,  non-sectarian  Child  Placing 
Agency.  Apply  to:  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


EXPERIENCED     PROGRAM  DIRECTOR     for 

Adult     Activities    in  l.ipini;     new 

and    different    adult     profit-am.  '                    '     job, 

interesting    colleagues,     salary  «                       (10.00, 

depending     on      qualiticntic-ns.  \YiiN       l\xr,  -utiv<- 

Director.      Y.W.C.A..      Ninth  .V      lluih      Si 
I  i.        Mnines    ">,     !"«  ( 


WORKERS  WANTED 


POSITIONS   OPEN    IN    ALASKA 
ALASKA    Uki'AKTMICNT    OF    PUBLIC 

WELFARE 

DISTRICT    WORKERS- 
SOCIAL   SERVICE    WORKERS 

Apply*  Alaska  Merit  System,  Bon  201,  Jnneau 
Alaska,  via  airmail,  supplying  minimum  qualihcn 
lions. 

There  are  positions  open  at  the  present  time  for  two 
District  Workers  and  two  Social  Service  Workers. 

District  Worker:  salary  range— $250  to  $280  pei 
month  ;  appointments  at  the  minimum ;  minimum  TV 
quirements — college,  4  years;  graduate  study,  1 
year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  mast 
have  included  courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  I'uhli- 
Welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  ii 
child  and  family  welfare;  experience — three  years  M 
the  past  six  years  of  social  work,  one  year  of  whic) 
mast  have  been  in  Child  Welfare,  one  year  in  Public 
Assistances  and  one  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

SocUl  Service  Worker:  salary  range— $225  to  $25' 
per  month;  appointments  at  the  minimum;  minimun 
requirements — college,  4  years;  graduate  study,  1 
year  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  rmis 
have  included  coursei  in  Child  Welfare  and  Pubb. 
Welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  ii 
child  and  family  welfare ;  experience — two  years  it 
the  past  five  years  in  social  work,  on*  year  o 
which  most  have  been  in  Child  Welfare  and  oni 
year  in  Public  Assistance. 


WANTED:  Supervising  Director  <A  Boy»  Coun 
Service.  Graduate  turning  and  exicericiicr  in  cast 
work  and  supervision  required.  salary  range . 
|J,UOO — *J,6Uu.  Apply  Department  of  SHAMS 
Service,  Church  Federation  ui  Greater  Chicago 
77  W.  Washington  street,  Chicago  i,  Illinois. 


QUALIFIED  CASE  WORKERS  with  or  withou' 
experience  for  day  nursery  and  family  work 
Forty  hve  minutes  trom  New  York  City.  Pre 
vailing  lalarie*.  Pivchiatric  consultation  service 
The  Bureau  of  Family  Service,  439  Main  Street 
Orange,  N.  J. 


COUNSELOR  as  Unit  Director  in  Co-education*, 
so-called  "progressive"  camp.  Summer  1946.  Ma' 
who  wants  to  learn  and  train,  as  well  as  teac' 
and  train.  Camp  Ironwood  Community,  552' 
Cates  Avenue,  St.  I.ouis  12,  Mo. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Distinguished  magazine 
specializing  in  social-economic  articles.  823' 
Surrey. 


CATHOLIC  Family  and  Child  Care  CaseworV 
Agency  needs  graduate  social  worker.  Oppor 
Minify  for  advancement.  Good  salary,  accordim 
to  training  and  experience.  Catholic  Charities 
418  N.  Twenty-fifth  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

CASK  WORKER  for  Private  Agency  9«b«rb  o' 
Chicago.  Exceljent  opportunity.  Good  salary 
Educational  possibilities.  Lutheran  Child  Welfare 
A»»uciAitou,  AUUI»WU,  Illinois. 

TRAINED,  experienced  children's  caseworker 
S'akima  branch,  Washington  Children's  Horm 
Society,  serving  five  scenic,  centra]  counties 
Aeency  prov?H"s  automoh-'le.  Starting  salar> 
$2280  to  $2^20.  depending  on  qualifications 
Travel  expenses  will  he  p-iid  to  Yakima.  Opppr 
tunity  for  worker  with  initiative  in  a  nroKressive 
private  chil-'ren's  pl-n-rment  agency.  Address  in 
q-'iric-s  to  Box  90,  University  Station,  Seattle  5. 
Washington. 

rfOSPITAL  ADMITTING  WORKER  for  larg' 
hospital  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Experience  it 
public  welfare  or  other  social  work  desirable 
8245  Survey. 


WANTED:  Program  Director,  man  or  woman,  wit) 
social  group  work  training  for  Neighborhood  Cen 
ter  in  Oregon.  Salary  commensurate  with  expert 
ence.  Good  opportunity  tor  right  person.  824^ 
Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  with  er.vltnte  training  for  Child 
Guidance  work  in  central  Illinois  town.  Psychia- 
tric experience  preferred.  8249  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER  for  position  with  child  placing 
agency  nflvri'it'  boarding  care  and  placeme-nts  for 
adoption.  Liberal  salary.  Apply — Children's  Bu- 
reau, 400  West  Hill  Avenue.  Knoxville  42,  Tenn. 


PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER  in  a  small  child 
guidance  agency  within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York!  Opportunity  for  intensive  psycho- 
therapeutic  work  with  children  under  direction  of 
an  outstanding  nationally  known  psychiatrist. 
Applv  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682  High 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  trained  workers  for  adoption  de- 
partment,  New  York  agency ;  salary  open ;  Cath- 
olic. Also,  trained  workers  for  intake,  homrfind. 
Write  8250  Survey.  • 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations   (cont.) 


Health 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 381)0  fcast  Culfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Samuel  Schaeter,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains  children's 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv 
ices.  H.  J.  Corper,  M.U.,  Research  Director.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Axelrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director.  Chicago  area :  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funda  o> 
direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— 1790  Broadway  at  58th 
St.,  New  York.  Ruth  Houlton,  R.N..  Gen,  Dir 
Advisory  Service,  statistics,  monthly  magazine, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

—  1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphleti 
of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention  o) 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  O) 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration  of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  tc 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  41 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  an 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorarj 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev 
Cornelius  P.  TVowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di 
rector,  Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

MARGARET    SANOER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St..  N.   Y.  City.     WA  9-«OOi 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eveningi  5:30  to  8  P.M 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL   BUREAU,    12. 

East    22nd    Street,     New    York    City.      Nationa 

Elacement    and    counseling    service    in    case    worl 
elds.     Membership  organization  for  social  workeri 
and    agencies.       No    placement    fee.      Louise    C 
Odencrantz,  Director. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street.  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professions 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  grout 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  meed 
ical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MALE  CASE  WORKER,  brie*  professional  expert 
ence  delinquent  boys,  seeks  post  where  length: 
newspaper  publicity  background  can  help  ofT'.e 
inexperience.  8230  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  with  wide  experience  in  the  Recre 
ational  and  Institutional  field,  desires  connecttoi 
with  a  children's  organization.  Can  only  consWe 
work  in  New  York  City  or  within  commntisu 
distance.  Am  alao  experienced  in  Und-raisinn 
8203  Surrey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  35.  member  AASW,  last  civil 
ian  job  Assistant  Director  of  Eastern  cbild-cannj 
agency  with  foster  home  program  and  institution 
now  discharged  from  Army  after  two  years'  • 
as  psychiatric  social  worker,  wants  challenging 
executive  job,  preferably  in  child  w*Uarr  field 
8240  Survey.  • 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  young  man,  college  graduati 
experienced.  Boys  Camp,  New  England  area  prs 
ferred.  8241  Survey. 

LAWYER.  Social  Worker,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  School  o 
Social  Work.  Experienced  in  child  protective 
work,  seeks  position  in  an  administrative  level  ii 
a  social  agency  with  legal  and  protective  activi 
ties.  8247  Survey. 
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/.  The  Challenge  to  Leadership 
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FROM  VETERAN  TO  CIVILIAN 

"The  veteran  deserves  better  than  to  be  treated  as  an  emotional  symbol."    He  is 
America's  youth,  and  his  hometown's  job  is  to  help  him  move  into  a  secure  future. 

BRADLEY  BUELL  and  REGINALD  ROBINSON 


THE  TIME  WAS  9:30  of  a  Monday 
morning  late  in  September.  The  place 
was  the  Veterans  Information  Center  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  scene  might  easily  have 
been  a  Hollywood  set  for  some  "stu- 
pendous" spectacle  of  military  might  and 
glory. 

As  if  drawn  by  a  magnet  from  the  seven 
seas  and  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
men  in  khaki,  white,  olive  green,  with 
service  stripes  and  decorations  earned  in 
Italy,  Normandy,  Guadalcanal,  the  Phi- 
lippines, milled  about  in  this  one  small 
spot  in  their  home  town.  Majors,  pri- 
vates first  class,  lieutenant  commanders, 
seamen  second  class,  crowded  about  the 
reception  desk,  stood  in  the  waiting  room, 
lined  up  on  the  steps  outside,  as  they 
waited  for  "directives"  toward  new  pur- 
suits sharply  contrasted  with  those  to 
which  their  uniforms  bore  testimony. 

Norfolk's  Center  had  been  open  and 
operating  in  a  leisurely  fashion  for  some 


five  months,   but   this   Monday   morning 
marked   the  first   rush  of  demobilization. 

Impact  on  Home  Towns 

Today,  every  community  in  America — 
large  or  small,  rural  or  urban — is  acutely 
conscious  of  the  day-by-day  return  of  its 
young  men  and  women.  Relief  over  the 
war's  end,  a  new  sense  of  moral  and  civic 
obligation,  response  to  the  color  and  ex- 
citement— these  are  feelings  commonly 
shared  by  all  of  us.  Deeper  than  these 
is  the  feeling  of  family  groups.  To  these 
families,  which  make  up  a  quarter  of  our 
total  population,  the  return  of  their  sol- 
dier or  their  sailor  is  an  intimate  and 
personal  emotion  which  spreads  out  to 
relatives,  neighbors,  friends,  and  is  be- 
coming strongly  embedded  in  the  very 
fiber  of  the  community  itself. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  these  men 
and  women  returning  from  the  wars  are 
our  nation's  young  people.  They  will 


be  the  backbone  of  their  community's 
future  industrial,  commercial,  and  civic 
enterprise.  In  the  next  immediate  years, 
they  are  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
establishing  homes  and  rearing  a  new 
generation  of  Americans.  Many  of  them 
have  already  passed  from  the  dependency 
and  irresponsibility  of  youth  to  the  in- 
dependence and  maturity  of  social  respon- 
sibility. These  particular  young  people 
have  lost  precious  years  in  learning  how 
to  cope  with  the  central  problem  of  every 
youthful  generation — how  to  find  and 
take  its  place  in  the  realistic  complex  of 
civil  and  community  life. 

They  want  to  get  back  fast.  Their 
families  and  their  communities  want  them 
to  get  back  fast.  And  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. Reports  and  estimates  accelerate 
daily.  As  this  is  written,  about  2,500 
men  a  month  are  now  returning  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (pop.  250,000).  By  July 
1946,  and  probably  earlier,  9,700,000  mer 
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nil  have  been  discharged  for  the  country 
s  a  whole.  To  Richmond,  25,000  will 
.ave  come  home — one  tenth  of  its  total 
opulation. 

To  the  men  themselves,  to  their  fain- 
lies,  to  Richmond,  even  the  most  rapid 
emobilization  seems  slow.  But  measured 
n  terms  of  the  complex  problems  of  so- 
ral  and  industrial  reabsorption,  it  is  very 
ast  indeed.  The  industries,  the  schools, 
fie  health  and  social  agencies  in  every 
ommunity  are  now  facing  an  un- 
recedented  challenge  to  gear  their  plans 
nd  services  to  a  tempo  of  demobilization 
•hich  has  speeded  up  unbelievably,  even 
i  four  months.  The  task  is  made  no 
asier  by  the  fact  that  problems  of  the 
eteran  cannot  be  met  on  the  basis  of 
oncern  for  him  alone.  What  can  be  done 
or  his  employment,  his  housing,  his 
icalth,  and  social  needs  must  be  done 
n  a  setting  where  employment,  housing, 
nd  social  service  for  the  total  community 
re  of  prime  importance.  The  fact  that 
nany  communities  are  in  a  state  of  flux 
.dds  to  the  sharpness  of  the  challenge. 

In  facing  this  task,  communities  are 
ortunately  finding  their  biggest  asset  in 
he  resiliency  and  capacity  of  the  GI  him- 
elf.  Just  as  he  moved  into  the  un- 
amiliar  regime  of  military  life,  and 
lemonstrated  a  capacity  for  doing  what 
nust  be  done,  now  he  is  demonstrating 
n's  ability  to  work  out  for  himself  with 
nitiative  and  ingenuity,  his  practical  re- 
urn  to  civil  life.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
tances,  the  bounce  back  to  a  way  of  life 
vhich  has  been  foreign  to  him  for  two, 
hree,  four  years  or  longer,  is  no  less  than 
mazing.  Already,  we  can  see  that  the 
irocess  of  community  reabsorption  must 
ise  to  the  level  which  our  GI's  are 
etting  for  themselves.  Given  reasonable 
mployment  and  educational  opportunities, 
here  is  no  question  but  that  most  of  them 


will  land  on  their  own  feet  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  American  youth  of  every  past 
generation. 

Because  that  is  true  for  the  majority, 
the  fact  that  an  important  minority  ar; 
not  bouncing  back  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. After  all,  the  2,500  men  return- 
ing this  month  to  Richmond,  or  to  Day- 
ton, or  to  any  other  community,  represent 
a  cross  section  of  citizens,  reflecting  an 
infinite  variety  of  experience  and  capacity. 
They  will  return  to  widely  differing 
family  patterns  and  economic  and  social 
circumstances.  Often,  the  circumstances 
of  family  and  personal  life  will  be  an 
asset  to  the  veteran,  but  by  no  means  in- 
frequently they  will  be  a  liability. 

We  do  not  yet  know  with  certainty 
how  high  a  proportion  of  men  will  be 
unable  to  cope,  by  themselves,  with  the 
problems  of  personal  and  family  adjust- 
ment which  face  them.  Unfortunately, 
communities,  as  yet,  are  not  keeping  rec- 
ords which  make  such  information  readily 
available.  The  extent  of  employment,  or 
unemployment,  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  underlying  factor.  The 
inability  to  find  suitable  work  inevitably 
creates  strains  which  help  cause  emotional 
and  family  difficulties.  We  do  know  that 
in  two  cities  where  careful  studies  were 
made,  Richmond  and  Dayton,  this  pro- 
portion is  running  between  15  and  20 
percent.  Opinion  from  other  communities 
confirms  this  figure. 

Furthermore  both  facts  and  opinion, 
so  far,  have  been  mainly  based  on  dis- 
charges which  took  place  before  the  rush 
demobilization  of  combat  troops  began. 
There  are  already  indications  that  in  ad- 
dition to  those  men  who  have  suffered 
actual  casualties  (few  of  whom  had  re- 
turned home  by  midsummer)  the  emo- 
tional disturbances  resulting  from  combat, 
the  horrors  of  jungle  warfare,  the  bore- 
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dom  of  inaction,  the  very  length  of  separa- 
tion, will  make  for  a  substantial  ratio  of 
men  who  will  need  help,  and  skillful  help, 
if  they  are  to  return  to  independent  self- 
sustaining  civilian  life. 

We  know  that  whatever  this  ratio  may 
be,  the  problems  which  this  group  presents 
are  serious  ones.  The  public  is  most 
aware  of  .  (but  probably  least  under- 
stands) the  high  proportion  of  neuropsy- 
chiatric  difficulties.  The  serious  incidence 
of  mental  disease  was  brought  home 
forcibly  to  Americans  when  selective  ser- 
vice figures  were  released  showing  that 
1,825,000  men  were  rejected  for  this 
reason.  The  proportion  now  returning 
with  a  similar  diagnosis  is  also  high. 

It  should  be  realized  that,  to  some  de- 
gree, these  proportions  reflect  advance- 
ment in  our  knowledge  of  nervous  dis- 
eases and  emotional  instability.  Psychi- 
atrists in  this  war  were  better  able  to 
spot  the  people  whose  backgrounds  and 
personalities  did  not  fit  them  for  military 
service.  They  are  better  able,  now,  to 
spot  the  person  who  will  be  likely  to 
have  difficulty  in  finding  and  keeping  a 
job,  and  establishing  a  secure  family  life. 

Long  Range  Problems 

A  different  but  no  less  serious  problem 
confronts  the  young  veteran  to  whom 
military  experience  has  brought  maturity, 
toughness,  and  self-sufficiency,  but  who 
now  returns  to  a  childish  young  wife 
whom  he  has  seen  only  fleetingly,  if  at 
all,  since  they  were  married.  He  finds 
that  she  has  botched  her  job  of  manag- 
ing their  home  and  children.  A  whole 
train  of  adjustment  problems  follow  in 
the  wake  of  his  return.  Similar  difficulties 
face  the  man  who  must  find  a  house  so 
that  his  family  can  move  out  from  under 
a  mother-in-law's  roof;  or  whose  wife 
has  divorced  him ;  or  who  can't  make  up 
his  mind  about  a  job,  or  further  educa- 
tion; or  who  is  up  against  any  one  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  frustrating  experi- 
ences and  circumstances. 

These  are  not  only  serious  problems, 
they  are  also  of  long  range.  Evidence 
is  clear  that,  in  many  instances,  the  vet- 
eran does  not  immediately  recognize  what 
he  is  up  against,  or  at  least  does  not  re- 
alize that  he  needs  help  which  might 
be  forthcoming  from  some  community 
agency.  Matters  drift,  often  for  months. 

During  the  next  five  years — indeed  for 
the  next  decade — we  may  anticipate  with 
certainty  that  there  will  develop  personal 
and  family  crises  which  had  their  begin- 
nings in  this  present  period  of  transition 
from  military  to  civilian  life.  When  the 
glamour  of  the  moment  is  gone,  when 
the  high  excitement  of  "welcome  home" 
is  over,  here  will  be  the  residual  legatees 
of  a  community's  failure  to  organize  and 
equip  itself,  as  of  today,  with  services 
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which  can  reduce  these  difficulties  to  a 
minimum.  Here,  in  a  practical  sense, 
will  be  the  "veterans  problem"  of  to- 
morrow, evidenced  in  tragic  personal  dis- 
satisfactions and  a  source  of  disturbing 
community  discontent. 

Communities  Can't  Sit  Back 

For  the  veteran  who  returns  to  Rich- 
mond, or  wherever  his  home  town  may 
be,  much  is  being  done.  But  a  great  deal 
of  it  stems  from  Washington,  and  many 
communities  have  been  too  prone  to  re- 
gard the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  main 
vehicle  through  which  our  obligation  to 
the  returning  serviceman  will  be  dis- 
charged. The  truth  is  that  for  those  who 
return  without  physical  disability,  the  fed- 
eral government  provides  certain  im- 
mediate cash  benefits. 

In  addition  to  mustering  out  pay  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $300,  the  veteran  unable 
to  find  a  suitable  job  after  discharge  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation 
of  $20  per  week  for  a  maximum  period 
of  a  year.  For  a  year's  "free  education," 
$500  is  allowed  for  tuition  and  $50  a 
month  for  living  expenses.  Approved  loans 
up  to  $2,000  for  houses  or  to  set  up  in 
business  are  guaranteed.  He  can  shift 
his  service  insurance  to  a  permanent  basis. 

The  principal  federal  services  as  dis- 
tinct from  cash  benefits  include  those  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  which  will 
help  him  find  a  job  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Center  which  will  give  him 
vocational  counsel.  Also,  he  is  entitled 
to  medical  or  dental  care  at  the  Veterans 
Administration,  if  he  can  demonstrate 
that  his  need  is  service-connected.  If  he 
is  taking  training  or  education  under  the 
G.I.  Bill,  he  is  entitled  to  medical  care 
for  any  illness.  He  is  entitled  to  free  hos- 
pitalization  at  a  veterans  hospital,  even  if 
the  illness  is  not  service-connected,  if  he 
cannot  pay  for  care  in  other  hospitals. 

The  disabled  veteran  properly  receives 
more  specialized  attention,  the  Veterans 
Administration  providing  for  him 'many 
rehabilitative  services.  Pensions  range  up 
to  $115  a  month  for  100  percent  dis- 
ability. Hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment including  occupational  therapy  are 
provided  as  long  as  necessary.  All  dis- 
abled veterans  are  given  vocational  coun- 
seling at  special  centers  set  up  for  that 
purpose.  In  addition,  the  VA  pays  a 
living  allowance,  tuition  and  other  fees 
during  vocational  training,  although  it 
does  not  itself  provide  or  administer  these 
training  programs. 

The  facts  in  one  community  are  again 
revealing.  Last  April  a  sub-regional 
office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  wa< 
set  up  in  Richmond  to  serve  not  only  the 
city  but  twenty-nine  adjacent  counties. 
A  large  number  of  men  have  come  to 
the  office  to  convert  their  insurance  and 


to  make  inquiries  about  loans  and  benefits. 
But  only  335  actually  filed  applications 
for  specific  claims.  Only  272  individuals 
had  been  treated  by  the  Administration's 
out-patient  medical  service. 

The  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  services 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  are  not 
unimportant  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  service 
which  communities  must  now  be  turn- 
ing to  assist  their  returned  servicemen, 
but  both  need  improvement.  Bernard 
Baruch's  report  to  President  Truma-i 
points  out  that  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
needs  amendment,  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration needs  reorganization  and  ex- 
pansion. Even  as  they  stand,  they  provide 
a  minimum  of  financial  and  service  as- 
sistance that  can  and  should  serve  as  an 
underpinning  of  the  program  for  which 
the  community  itself  must  take  respon- 
sibility. . 

However,  the  widespread  popular  at- 
tention, favorable  and  unfavorable,  which 
has  been  focused  on  both  the  Bill  and  the 
Veterans  Facilities  has  served  to  distort 
the  perspective  of  communities,  and  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  when  a  veteran  needs 
educational,  health,  social,  vocational,  and 
other  services,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  them 
unless  his  own  community  has  them 
readily  available  for  his  use. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  veterans  in- 
formation centers  has  tended  to  have  a 
similar  effect.  To  date,  286  cities  have 
reported  the  establishment  of  these  cen- 
ters, including  all  but  ten  cities  with  over 
100,000  population  and  over  half  of  those 
between  25,000  and  100,000.  These  cen- 
ters stand  as  testimony  to  a  broad  and 
sincere  community  intention  to  assist  the 
veteran.  As  "information"  centers,  they 
are  undeniably  serving  a  useful  purpose. 
The  veteran  can  find  them  easily,  their 
quarters  are  comfortable,  the  atmosphere 
is  cordial  and  sympathetic. 

Service  Is  What  Count.- 

However,  when  communities  feel  that 
by  setting  up  a  center  they  have  done 
their  bit,  they  tend  to  become  complacent. 
Yet  the  best  of  information  centers  can- 
not make'  up  for  meager  psychiatric  ser- 
vice, for  lack  of  vocational  training  fa- 
cilities, for  a  poor  organization  of  case- 
work resources,  for  gaps  and  weakness 
at  the  point  where  the  veterans  needs 
must  actually  be  met. 

The  strategic  weakness  in  the  majority 
of  communities,  today,  lies  in  their  failure 
to  plan  for  the  direct  and  specialized 
services  which  the  veteran  needs,  over 
and  beyond  those  now  available  through 
the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Particularly  have  they 
lagged  behind  in  planning  their  services 
to  meet  the  veterans  problems  of  social 
adjustment.  Employment  has  long  been 
recognized  as  having  a  top  priority  among 


veterans  requirements.  The  "right"! 
reemployment  in  his  old  job  has  serj 
as  a  compulsion  on  industry  to  exain 
its  whole  veterans  employment  policy, 
many  instances,  large  corporations  a 
ticularly  have  proceeded  intelligently  a 
sympathetically  to  pay  special  attention 
the  serviceman's  employment  needs. 
a  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  this  is  also  tj 
of  our  educational  authorities.  Since  j 
passage  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  tl 
have  known  that  a  considerable  nurd 
of  veterans  would  be  demanding  the  ' 
riety  of  opportunity  for  educational  I 
vocational  training  made  possible  uni 
its  provisions. 

There  has  been  no  comparable  advai 
compulsion  on  the  social  services.  G 
erally  speaking,  communities  have 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  veters 
need  for  skilled  assistance  in  making  f 
sonal  and  family  adjustments  is  of  eq 
importance  to  his  need  for  employm 
and  educational  assistance. 

In  few  places  is  there  systematic  recc 
ing  of  the  facts  necessary  for  either  sh 
range  or  long  range  planning.  G 
munities  do  not  know,  easily  and  i 
tinely,  how  many  men  have  now  returr 
nor  the  estimated  number  who  eventu. 
will  return.  They  are  not  carefi 
evaluating  the  needs  and  experiences 
those  already  back,  so  that  they 
modify  programs  or  plan  expansion  o 
sound  basis. 

Individual  agencies  do  not  know  1 
many  veterans  and  veterans  families 
in   their  current  loads.    There  has  t 
too  little  review  of  the  quality  and  qi 
tity  of  referral  to  the  social  agencies  f 
the  veterans  information  centers,  the  ^ 
erans  Administration,   the  Selective 
vice  Boards  or  the  American  Red  Ci 
all   of  which  come  in   contact  with 
majority   of   returning   men.    Functii 
responsibilities  of  specialized  agencies 
agreements  between  them,  never  too  c 
in  many  places,  have  not  been  revie 
or  clarified  in  particular  relation  to 
veteran. 

Almost  every  community  is  awan 
certain  gaps.  The  shortage  of  psychiat 
is  a  popular  subject  of  conversation, 
there  has  been  too  little  realistic  prc 
tion  of  needs  in  other  fields,  or  the  i 
tion  of  needs  to  costs  and  personnel. 

Need  for  National  Leadership 

The  sudden  and  tremendous  influ: 
veterans  is  making  these  wenknesses 
parent.   Communities  are  groping  ino 
ingly    for    outside    help    and    leader: 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  i 
need   is  not  so  much   for  assistance 
leadership  in  modifying  the  specific  I 
niques    of    casewoik,    psychiatry,    gr 
\vork,  or  medical  practice  to  meet 
situations  or  difficulties  which  the  vet 
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ssents.  Broadly  speaking,  community 
tncies  have  been  getting  help  of  this 
id  from  the  national  agencies  with 
u'ch  they  are  affiliated  or  from  govern- 
ntal  agencies  to  which  they  have  access. 
The  agencies  want  help,  and  the  local 
inmunity  leadership  itself  wants  help  in 
:kling  the  total  task  of  making  resources 
:asure  up  to  needs.  This  they  have  not 
d  in  any  significant  degree,  and  the 
:t  that  they  have  not,  accounts  in  part 
r  the  present  lack  of  preparedness. 
Two  years  ago,  the  federal  Retraining 
d  Reemployment  Administration  issued 
directive  authorizing  local  representa- 
•es  of  selective  service,  the  U.  S.  Em- 
jyment  Service,  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
nistration  to  take  the  initiative  or  par- 
ipate  in  plans  to  set  up  Veterans  In- 
rmation  Centers.  But  it  has  given  little 
no  help  to  communities  in  establishing 
ese  centers  or  in  working  out  standards 
administration,  personnel  or  procedure, 
he  National  Committee  for  Services  to 
nerans  of  the  National  Social  Work 
iuncil  has  published  two  useful  pam- 
ilets  primarily  designed  to  implement 
e  information  center  program  and  to 
ial  with  general  questions  of  local  com- 


mittee organization.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  little  to  report. 

There  is  opportunity,  indeed  a  growing 
demand,  for  a  national  service  equipped 
to  give  American  communities  the  leader- 
ship which  they  need.  Already,  all  over 
the  country,  there  is  a  rich  and  realistic 
experience  with  community  organization 
in  behalf  of  veterans,  which  has  not  been 
analyzed,  synthesized  or  made  available 
in  useful  form.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  social  adjustment  problems, 
but  in  lesser  degree  in  respect  to  his  em- 
ployment and  educational  problems.  Al- 
though in  these  latter  the  dimensions  are 
clearer  and  the  broad  needs  reasonably 
well  understood,  the  "know  how"  is  still 
developing,  community  by  community, 
each  working  in  altogether  too  watertight 
compartments. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  is  late.  Half 
of  the  men,  excluding  the  occupation 
forces,  are  more  than  likely  to  be  home 
by  midwinter.  Local  patterns  are  rapidly 
becoming  fixed.  A  national  service,  even 
if  brought  into  being  immediately,  could 
not  do  the  job  which  might  have  been 
done  a  year  ago. 

From  here  on  out,  the  task  is  not  so 


much  one  of  publicity  about  the  veteran 
who  will  return,  or  of  setting  up  centers 
and  other  organizational  devices,  as  of 
giving  communities  assistance,  with  skilled 
field  service,  in  implementing  the  ma- 
chinery which  they  have  already  estab- 
lished. The  approach  now  must  be  much 
less  in  terms  of  the  immediate  problems 
after  discharge,  and  much  more  in  terms 
of  longer  range  problems  which  will  de- 
velop. No  national  service  would  be 
worth  much  if  it  did  not  fully  recognize 
that  among  these  long  range  problems 
those  requiring  the  skills  of  social,  wel- 
fare, and  psychiatric  service  were  of  high 
importance. 

Without  benefit  of  needed  national  ser- 
vice and  leadership,  most  communities  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. The  challenge  of  our  obligations 
to  this  youthful  generation  is  finding 
many  takers.  With  characteristic  initia- 
tive and  ingenuity,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican communities  are  really  making  the 
effort.  To  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
"muddling  through."  But  the  authors  of 
this  report  are  hopeful  that  the  net  re- 
sult will  do  credit  to  America's  right 
intentions. 


//.  The  Priorities  of  Need 


BY      THE      END      OF      SEPTEMBER, 

'6,023  men  had  been  released  from  the 
veral  branches  of  the  armed  services, 
ith  a  medical  diagnosis  of  psychoneuro- 
..  They  represented  about  15  percent 

the  3,000,000  men  who  had  been  dis- 
.arged  up  to  that  time.  When  to  this 
ct  is  added  data  from  special  studies 
ade  in  Richmond  and  Dayton,  one  can 
ive  but  little  doubt  that  the  veterans 
oblems  of  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ent  constitute  an  imperative  priority  for 
•mmunity  action. 

Approximately  one  third  of  the  vet- 
•ans  cases  so  far  handled  by  the  five  ma- 
•r  casework  agencies  in  Richmond  were 

need  of  psychiatric  service.  It  is  this 
itio  of  one  to  two  which  is  significant, 
nee  a  diagnosed  psychoneurotic  condi- 
on  is  only  one  evidence  of  maladjust- 
ent.  There  are  other  manifestations 
hich  may  be  just  as  serious  and  inimical 

>  the  happiness  and  stability  of  the  in- 
vidual  or  his  family.     An  earlier  study 
i  Dayton,  using  somewhat  different  data, 
id  shown  that  about  17  percent  of  the 
ien    returned    were    represented    in    the 
ises   of   the   social   and   health   agencies 

>  contrasted  with  10  percent  of  the  gen- 
'al  population. 

Proportions  such  as  these  will  vary 
•om  community  to  community  and  mav€ 
lange  as  larger  numbers  return,  but  it 


is  already  clear  that  a  significant  number 
of  the  men  now  returning  are  facing  com- 
plex personal  or  family  problems. 

The  Richmond  study,  also,  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  types  of  personal  and 
family  difficulties  with  which  returning 
veterans  are  struggling.  In  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  instances  where  service  was 
rendered  by  casework  agencies,  either  the 
veteran  or  his  wife  were  in  an  upset  emo- 
tional state,  showing  evidence  of  erratic 
behavior,  although  they  could  not  be  clas- 
sified as  mentally  ill.  In  some  30  percent 
of  the  total  group,  the  veteran's  family 
had  broken  up  completely  or  marital  re- 
lations were  so  strained  that  a  crack-up 
was  imminent.  Some  financial  assistance 
was  needed  by  nearly  two  thirds  of  these 
families.  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  problem  which  had  brought 
these  families  to  the  Richmond  agencies 
centered  around  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional state  of  the  veteran  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  caseworkers,  in  the  fami- 
lies where  there  is  no  service  connection 
it  is  more  frequently  the  wife  who  is  the 
center  of  the  problem. 

Some  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  prognosis  on  these  cases  was  about 
evenly  divided  between  fair  or  good,  and 
poor.  That  is,  in  about  half  of  the  in- 
stances, the  caseworkers  who  were  serv- 


ing the  family  felt  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  veteran  would  find 
himself,  meet  the  situation  with  which  he 
was  confronted,  be  able  to  keep  his  family 
together,  and  achieve  independence  and 
self-sufficiency.  In  the  other  half,  they 
felt  the  chances  were  badly  against  it. 
Either  the  situation  was  so  serious,  or  the 
veteran  had  come  to  the  agency  so  late  in 
the  development  of  his  difficulties,  that 
there  was  little  of  a  truly  constructive  na- 
ture that  could  be  done  to  help  him. 

What  is  happening  in  Richmond,  and 
in  other  communities,  is  that  a  growing 
proportion  of  veterans  are  finding  that 
the  picture  of  "home"  seen  through  a 
rosy  hue  from  distant  foxholes  and  drab 
barracks  and  the  picture  of  "home"  seen 
at  close  range,  complicated  by  intimate  re- 
lationships and  practical  civilian  prob- 
lems, are  not  quite  the  same.  Communi- 
ties need  to  sense  this  difference  quickly. 
In  the  realistic  experiences  of  the  men 
who  are  already  back,  we  can  best  find 
the  "directives"  for  the  kind  of  com- 
munity action  which  at  least  may  prevent 
some  of  the  disillusionment  and  personal 
tragedy  that  always  has  come  from  the 
backwash  of  war. 

When  we  examine  the  problems  of 
these  men  who  are  already  experiencing 
difficulty,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find 
that  they  are  very  human,  often  very  com- 
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plicated,  and  frequently  serious  problems 
— more  serious,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Richmond  workers  at  least,  than  those 
normally  found  in  the  non-service  con- 
nected families  which  come  to  them. 
Roughly  and  for  descriptive  purposes  only, 
we  may  say  that  their  difficulties  fall  into 
several  discernible  classifications,  which 
are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  In- 
deed, from  the  standpoint  of  the  particu- 
lar veteran  and  his  family,  the  gravity  of 
his  total  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  more  often  than  not,  the  several 
types  of  situations  are  found  in  combina- 
tion. 

Problems  of  Emotional  Instability 

These  are  the  problems  which  show  up 
primarily  in  the  personality  and  mental 
condition  of  the  veteran  himself.  They 
range  from  cases  of  paranoia,  acute  al- 
coholism, and  other  readily-diagnosed 
mental  diseases,  to  chronically  nervous  and 
unstable  'personalities.  In  general,  here 
are  the  men  whose  fears  and  anxieties 
have  become  so  acute  that  normal  social 
and  vocational  activities  are  blocked. 

An  example  is  a  thirty-nine-year-old 
marine  with  two  years  of  combat  serv- 
ice, discharged  with  a  diagnosis  of  para- 
noia, who  fears  that  his  wife  is  unfaith- 
ful, and  mistreats  her  so  that  she  leaves 
home.  His  fifteen-year-old  boy  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  juvenile  court.  An 
infantry  corporal,  obviously  very  emotion- 
ally upset,  is  described  as  a  "changed 
man,"  abusive  and  alcoholic,  jailed  for 
a  time  on  a  rape  charge.  His  wife  plans 
to  leave  him.  Another  young  man,  har- 
assed by  a  dominating  mother-in-law, 


worried  about  his  wife  and  young  baby, 
has  abandoned  his  original  plans  to  re- 
turn to  medical  college.  There  is  the 
widower,  with  an  excellent  army  record, 
who  is  fighting  alcohplism  and  who  must 
still  keep  his  children  under  the  care  of  a 
child  placement  agency.  And  there  is  the 
veteran  who  served  long  and  ably  in  the 
Seabees,  a  Stable  man  himself,  who,  if  he 
can  secure  psychiatric  treatment  for  his 
attractive  but  neurotic  wife,  feels  that  he 
may  have  a  good  chance  to  keep  his  horn..' 
together. 

Problems  of  Family  Relationship 

Divorce  has  already  written  finis  to 
some  of  the  "hasty  marriages"  that  were 
a  fruitful  topic  for  yesterday's  headlines 
and  feature  writers.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  number  will  increase.  But  divorce  is 
only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  family 
relationship  problems  which  the  veterans 
are  finding  very  difficult.  I>ong  separa- 
tion puts  a  strain  on  the  affectional  ties  of 
family  life.  Where  there  were  actual  or 
potential  stresses  before,  where  the  veteran 
or  his  wife  have  changed  in  their  outlook, 
interests,  values,  where  either  has  not  held 
too  loyally  to  the  other,  reunion  brings 
with  it  inherent  difficulties.  In  other 
cases,  desertion,  separation,  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  veteran  to  support  his  family, 
may  be  forerunners  of  divorce.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  quarrels,  suspicion,  and 
misunderstanding  the  ties  are  sufficiently 
sound  to  warrant  hope  that  strong,  normal 
family  relationships  may  be  restored. 

So  it  is  with  a  former  petty  officer, 
whose  wife  was  so  upset  over  his  absence 
that  she  used  every  possible  device  to  pro- 
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cure  his  release,  meanwhile  neglecting 
herself  and  little  boy.  Her  husband  i< 
back  now,  working  sympathetically  anc 
carefully  to  give  her  a  sense  of  securit] 
and  normalcy.  Quite  the  opposite  ii 
true  of  the  lieutenant,  with  an  honorabli 
record  as  a  combat  pilot,  whose  wife  wen 
to  California  while  he  was  away,  de 
serted  their  child,  eventually  divorced  hin 
and  remarried.  He  is  now  trying  to  ob 
tain  the  permanent  custody  of  the  child 
Discouraging,  also,  is  the  situation  o 
the  veteran  who  was  discharged  durinj 
his  combat  training,  whose  wife's  parent 
never  did  think  much  of  him,  and  wh< 
now  feels  defeated,  that  life  is  against  him 
His  wife  flatly  told  him  that  she  didn' 
want  him  if  the  army  didn't,  and  has  de 
serted,  taking  their  child  with  her.  Ru 
in  another  home  the  return  of  the  husbam 
from  overseas  is  pulling  the  family  to 
gether.  While  he  was  away,  his  wife  wa 
in  a  bad  emotional  state.  She  was  work 
ing  and  unable  to  keep  her  children  witl 
her.  Now  that  the  family  is  reunited 
>he  is  happier  and  more  contented. 

Economic  Problems 

The  fact  that  veterans  or  their  fam 
ilies  required  some  financial  assistance  i 
two  thirds  of   the  531   adjustment  case 
handled  by  the   Richmond   agencies  ma 
easily  be  misleading.  Actually,  in  few  c 
these  was  lack  of  funds  the  primary  di; 
ficulty.  The  man's  problem  was  somethin 
else,  but  in  connection  with  its  solutio 
some  temporary  financial  help  was  nece 
sary.  He  was  waiting  adjudication  of  h 
pension  claims  and  needed  to  be  tided  ov 
for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks ;  he  was  ner 
ous  or  ill  and  wages  were  irregular;  or 
was  in  debt  and  needed  help  in  plannir 
his  way  out.    At  the  time  this  study  w 
made,   employment   was   good    and    the 
was  little  or  no  necessity  for  the  type 
financial    assistance   which   comes   simp 
because  an  able-bodied   man   cannot   fir 
work,    and    gradually    exhausts    the    r 
sources  which  he  had  accumulated. 

Even  these  emergent  financial  problen 
however,  are  not  to  be  underestimated, 
the  case  of  the  four  children  whose  fathe 
a  sergeant  with  an  overseas  record,  h 
been  very  irregularly  employed  since  d 
charge,  and  is  now  planning  to  divorce  r 
second  wife,  financial  help  is  importai 
The  veteran  whose  job  depends  on  t 
weather  (which  was  bad  this  summe 
and  who  is  now,  because  of  irregul 
wages,  threatened  with  foreclosure  on  1 
home  also  has  financial  needs.  An  AD 
grant  to  their  grandmother  is  the  saK 
tion  of  three  children  whose  mother  w 
brought  into  court  for  "going  out,"  whc 
father  had  been  dishonorably  discharg 
from  the  army  for  drinking  and  who  1- 
now  deserted  his  family  completely. 

The  veteran  who  comes  home  with 
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Usability  may  not  immediately  need  medi- 
:al  care  beyond  that  already  provided  by 
:he  army  or  the  Veterans  Administration. 
But  his  very  disability  is  apt  to  complicate 
lis  family  life,  his  vocational  career,  his 
fforts  to  achieve  social  satisfaction.  Al- 
:hough  relatively  few  of  the  more  serious 
jattle  casualties  were  yet  back  in  their 
)wn  communities  when  the  material  for 
his  report  was  gathered,  these  few  are 
-ich  in  evidence  of  need  for  skilled  as- 
sistance of  many  kinds. 

Health  Problems 

The  sergeant  whose  back  had  been 
>roken  and  who  is  now  bedridden,  para- 
yzed  from  the.  waist  down,  should  have 
lot  only  nursing  and  medical  supervision 
n  his  own  home  but  a  chance  for  occupa- 
ional  therapy.  Both  he  and  his  family 
iced  help  in  imaginative  planning  for  ac- 
ivities  and  experiences  which  will  give 
lim  a  maximum  of  satisfaction.  Other 
.ervices  were  also  needed  by  the  wounded 
Iyer,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
veterans  hospital  as  cured.  But  the  re- 
ponsibility  of  his  family  proved  too  much 
or  him.  He  has  not  been  well  and  is  now 
•eturning  to  the  hospital.  Meanwhile,  his 
.-wo  children  have  been  provided  for,  and 
t  is  hoped  that  when  he  returns  from  the 
lospital  again,  the  family  may  be  re- 
•stablished. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  be  certain, 
here  is  at  least  the  possibility  that  the 
itrains  and  hazards  of  army  life  will  have 
jroduced  susceptibility  to  illness  that  will 
>e  difficult  to  attribute  as  service-con- 
iccted.  If  this  proves  true,  there  will  be 
nore  cases  like  the  veteran  who,  some 
nonths  after  discharge,  developed  a  kid- 
ley  condition  which  is  keeping  him  from 
steady  work.  He  needs  a  thorough  medi- 
al examination  and  appropriate  treat- 
nent,  but  unless  he  can  demonstrate  that 
lis  difficulty  is  service-connected,  he  is 
lot  eligible  to  secure  this  at  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Still  another  type  of  health  problem  is 
beginning  to  be  apparent.  This  occur> 
where  veterans  have  been  ill,  while  in  the 
inny,  from  one  of  the  communicable  dis- 
eases -  -  malaria,  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
gonorrhea,  beriberi  (particularly  among 
reu  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war). 
These  men  are  not  returned  home  until 
:hey  have  had  full  army  medical  treat- 
Tien  t.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger of  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and 
Dublic  health  measures  are  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  man  himself  as  well  as 
the  community. 

Data  gathered  in  Richmond  showed 
that  about  7  percent  of  the  men  already 
back  have  needed  out-patient  service  and 
medical  care,  either  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration or  elsewhere.  This  figure  may 
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become  proportionately  higher  or  lower  as 
demobilization  goes  forward.  Many  of 
the  men  will  be  those  who  have  done  the 
fighting  and  who  are  returning  in  fine 
physical  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
V-J  Day,  there  was  a  backlog  of  half  a 
million  men  in  army  and  navy  hospitals 
who  had  not  been  released.  As  these  men 
come  back  to  their  home  communities, 
many  will  bring  health  problems — some 
of  them  long  time  problems. 

Leisure  Time  Problem 

One  does  not  ordinarily  think  of 
"leisure  time"  or  "recreation"  as  a  prob- 
lem. Rather  it  is  seen  as  an  often  longed- 
for  opportunity.  Yet  as  one  examines'  the 
histories  of  veterans  who  have  returned, 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  had  just  as  many 
difficulties  in  reorienting  themselves  to  a 
new  social  life  as  to  their  own  families,  or 
to  jobs.  The  youth  of  yesterday  finds  that 
his  old  gang  of  three  or  four  years  ago  has 
disappeared.  Some  have  not  come  back 
from  the  army,  others  have  married  and 
moved  away,  left  town  to  take  jobs  or  to 
go  to  school.  His  girl  friends  have  grown 
up  and  married  or  found  other  friend? 
during  his  absence.  He  therefore  returns 
to  a  social  vacuum,  in  which  he  must  start 
from  scratch  to  find  new  friends. 

This  difficulty  in  finding  a  social  group 
to  which  he  can  belong  especially  hits  him 
since  that  has  been  one  of  the  rich  values 
in  his  military  life.  He  has  leaned  on  his 
buddies  in  his  tank  crew,  on  shipboard, 
or  in  his  bomber  crew.  He  looks  back 
upon  that  association  with  nostalgia  and 
feels  lost  without  a  civilian  substitute. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  military  condi- 
tioning, veterans  so  far  have  turned  to 
athletics  more  than  to  any  other  specific 


interest.  But  this  has  been  largely  in 
terms  of  use  of  facilities  for  individual 
exercise,  rather  than  through  participa- 
tion on  teams  or  in  other  group  programs. 

Again,  many  of  the  young  men  now  re- 
turning as  captains,  majors,  lieutenant 
commanders,  have  been  showing  leader- 
ship' in  carrying  responsibilities  far  be- 
yond those  of  the  civilian  positions  from 
which  they  went,  or  to  which  they  are  re- 
turning. For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
they  must  now  look  for  opportunities  in 
their  social  and  civic  life  which  will  give 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  full 
use  of  these  capacities. 

Finally,  the  young  veteran  in  his  early 
twenties  is  quite  aware  that  he  has  missed 
out  during  the  three  or  four  years  when 
he  would  normally  be  circulating  among 
the  girls  of  his  home  town.  He  is  terribly 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  fre- 
quently he  finds  that  he  doesn't  know 
any  girls,  or  know  how  to  meet  them. 

THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  SERI- 
OUS and  specific  problems  which  indicate 
that  the  youthful  generation  now  return- 
ing must  go  through  a  not  too  easy  pe- 
riod of  readjustment  and  reorientation. 
They  are  problems  which  differ  not  at  all 
in  kind  from  the  difficulties  of  youth  and 
of  families  anywhere  and  at  any  time.  But 
the  many  facets  of  war  experience  are 
making  them  more  serious  in  degree  and 
more  numerous  in  relative  proportion. 
Certainly  they  define  an  area  ol  concern 
of  which  communities  must  promptly  be- 
come aware.  The  task  of  planning,  ex- 
panding, or  modifying  services  available 
at  present  is  one  that  should  command  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  community's 
ablest  leadership. 
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WHAT  CAN  A  COMMUNITY  do  to 
plan,  expand,  or  modify  its  services  so  as 
to  insure  their  maximum  usefulness  to  the 
young  men  and  women  now  returning 
home?  A  first  need  is  for  appropriate 
planning  committees  under  the  auspices 
of  the  council  of  social  agencies  or  some 
other  over-all  planning  body.  These  com- 
mittees should  include  the  community's 
best  and  strongest  citizen  leadership,  and 
its  best  and  strongest  professional  brains 
and  skills.  They  should  not  only  repre- 
sent particular  areas  of  service;  they 
should  also  be  concerned  with  the  task 
of  'total  community  planning  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  veteran — his  personal 
and  family  adjustments,  his  health  and 
recreation,  his  education  and  employ- 
ment. 


The  step  beyond  the  set-up  of  these 
committees,  however,  is  the  crucial  step. 
The  actual  service  which  the  veteran  re- 
ceives will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of 
his  community's  leaders  to  wrestle  with 
the  realities  of  the  particular  situation. 
They  must  get  facts,  define  issues,  find 
solutions,  and  translate  those  solutions 
into  practical  action. 

The  material  in  the  succeeding  pages 
of  this  report  will,  we  hope,  be  suggestive 
to  communities  which  are  now  consider- 
ing what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We 
have  tried  to  define  some  of  the  major 
problems  as  we  have  found  them,  to  in- 
dicate the  type  of  facts  which  are  perti- 
nent to  their  analysis,  and  to  suggest  the 
broad  lines  of  community  organization 
policy  needed  for  their  solution. 


A.  Social  Adjustment  Services 


Realistic  community  planning  to  meet 
the  veterans  problem  of  social  adjustment 
must  start  with  the  premise  that  the  main 
brunt  will  fall  upon,  and  should  be  borne 
by,  the  community's  social  casework  and 
mental  hygiene  agencies.  No  good  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  trying  to  avoid 
that  fact.  Such  personal  and  family  dif- 
ficulties as  were  described  in  the  preced- 
ing section  are  intimate,  complex,  deeply 
rooted  in  intricate  factors  of  personality 
and  human  relationship.  The  two  profes- 
sional skills  competent  to  deal  with 
such  difficulties  constructively  are  those 
of  the  psychiatrist  and  the  social  case- 
worker. In  cases  where  there  is  diagnosed 
psychoneurosis,  both  skills  are  usually 
necessary,  the  caseworker  supplementing 
the  treatment  plans  of  the  psychiatrist. 

The  communities  which  were  visited  in 
collecting  material  for  this  report,  were 
all  very  short  of  psychiatric  service.  They 
were  aware  of  this  shortage  and  knew 
that  it  would  become  acute  as  more  vet- 
erans needing  treatment  returned. 

There  was  also  a  shortage  of  skilled 
caseworkers.  But  there  was  much  less 
community  awareness  of  that  fact,  and 
relatively  little  realistic  anticipation  that 
the  adjustment  problems  of  returning 
servicemen  would,  or  should,  add  sub- 
stantially to  casework  agency  loads.  This 
lack  of  awareness  seemed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  although  the  proportion  of  re- 
turned veterans  receiving  agency  service 
was  both  significant  and  prophetic,  the 
impact  of  demand  upon  the  agencies  wa> 
not  yet  obvious.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  number  of  veterans  had  yet  re- 
turned when  these  studies  were  made. 


Even  among  those  who  had  returned, 
except  at  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
which  large  numbers  of  men  come  soon 
after  return,  there  was  a  substantial  time 
lag  between  discharge  and  the  appearance 
of  the  veteran  or  his  family  at  the  agency 
for  oservice. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
potential  need  for  casework  and  mental 
hygiene  services,  and  of  the  community 
planning  issues  involved  in  meeting  that 
need,  a  special  study  was  undertaken  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Made  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  fndividual  agencies  involved,  it  re- 
vealed certain  facts  and  posed  certain 
questions  which  our  more  general  infor- 
mation indicates  are  pertinent  to  com- 
munity planning  in  many  cities. 

The  Situation  Studied 

Richmond  has  five  principal  casework 
agencies:  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Family  Service  Society,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities, 
and  the  Travelers  Aid  Society.  There  is 
a  neuropsychiatric  clinic  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
The  Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  gives  relief  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  families,  but  rase- 
work  service  is  limited  to  those  eligible 
for  public  assistance. 

Thirty-three  full  time  and  seven  part 
time  caseworkers,  and  eight  full  time  and 
two  part  time  supervisors  make  up  the 
staffs  of  these  five  agencies.  The  clink- 
has  one  full  time  psychiatric  social  worker, 
with  psychiatric  service  given  by  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  college. 


As  of  September  15,  the  workers  in 
these  agencies  had  given  casework  or  psy- 
chiatric service  to  531  veterans  with  more 
or  less  serious  adjustment  difficulties. 
This  was  from  a  total  of  3,905  veterans 
who  had  so  far  returned  to  Richmond. 
If  this  proportion  were  to  hold  for  the 
30,000  servicemen  who  are  expected  to 
return,  some  4,100  veterans  cases  would 
find  their  way  into  the  service  loads  of 
these  agencies  during  the  next  twelve  to 
twenty- four  months.  Even  granted  that 
this  projection  has  only  limited  statistical 
validity,  it  does  broadly  outline  the  pro- 
portion of  the  demand  which  may  im- 
pend. 

What  any  part  of  this  increased  de- 
mand would  mean  to  the  agency  is  seen 
when  such  figures  are  looked  at  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  facts:  first,  that 
the  total  case  loads  of  the  agencies,  in- 
cluding both  veteran  and  civilian  cases, 
in  September  was  1,909;  and  second,  that 
the  veterans  cases  so  far  handled  have  on 
the  whole  been  more  serious  and  compli- 
cated than  the  civilian  cases  and  have 
thus  required  more  service  with  less  rapid 
turnover. 

Current  Agency  Experience 

Analysis  of  the  current  experience  o 
the  individual  agencies  helped  to  clarify 
the   picture   further. 

To  date,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
handled  more  veterans  cases  than  all  o 
the  other  agencies  combined.    But  durin] 
the  war  it  has  carried,  and  still  is  carry 
ing,  a  very  substantial  caseload  of  fam 
ilies  whose  men  are  in  military  service — 
not  yet   returned   as  veterans.    In   July, 
out  of  1,409  active  cases,  only  187  were 
veterans;   in   the   majority  of   cases,   the 
men  of  the  families  were  still  in  the  armec 
forces.    As  demobilization  proceeds,  this 
balance  will    shift.     By   next   summer   a 
high  proportion  of  its  total  caseload  wil 
be  veterans;  and   a  low  proportion,   the 
families  of  men  who  are  still  in  service 
Present  indications  are  that  its  total  loar 
may  increase. 

In  the  children's  agency,  the  situation  i 
somewhat  the  same,  although  the  numbei 
of  cases  is  not  large.  That  is,  children  o 
servicemen  have  been  placed  in  fostei 
homes  where  the  family  situation  require*- 
it.  As  men  return,  there  will  be  a  simila; 
shift  in  clientele  from  "servicemen"  t( 
"veterans." 

The  contrary  situation  exists  in  some  o 
the  other  agencies.  The  Family  Servio 
Society,  for  example,  has  been  carryinj 
relatively  few  cases  of  families  of  service 
men.  Most  of  the  44  veterans  cases  s» 
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far  handled  were  new  cases,  not  known  to 
the  agency  before.  Even  at  the  present 
ratio  of  veterans  cases  to  men  returned, 
one  can  predict  that  the  Society's  intake 
and  active  caseload  will  be  increased 
by  about  one  third.  If  the  proportion 
increases,  as  seems  quite  possible,  the  ad- 
ditional load  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

Facts  and  Forecasts 

Of  the  531  veterans  families  receiving 
agency  service  because  of  serious  adjust- 
ment problems,  only  36  were  reported  by 
the  neuropsychiatric  clinic.  Since  the 
clinic  was  even  then  working  to  full 
capacity,  this  throws  into  sharp  relief  the 
meagerness  of  Richmond's  mental  hygiene 
services.  In  the  judgment  of  the  case- 
work agencies,  some  23  percent  of  the 
531  cases  should  have  had  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  consultation  from  a  psychiatrist. 
Moreover,  if  the  average  ratio  of  15  per- 
cent for  neuropsychiatric  discharges  from 
the  armed  forces  holds  good  for  Rich- 
mond, nearly  twice  as  many  men  have 
come  back  with  this  disability  as  have  so 
far  been  reached  by  all  the  agencies  com- 
bined. 

These  facts  are  helping  Richmond  face 
the  realities  of  its  problem.  The  need  for 
additional  full  time  psychiatric  service  is 
clear.  By  projecting  present  experience, 
one  can  predict  that  by  the  time  all  of 
Richmond's  veterans  are  back,  there  will 
have  been  some  1,300  who  will  have  re- 
quired psychiatric  diagnosis,  treatment  or 
consultation.  This  is  probably  a  mini- 
mum estimate.  The  neuropsychiatric  clinic 


at  the  Medical  College  now  serves  about 
600  cases  a  year.  As  yet,  only  a  few  of 
these  are  veterans.  Conservatively  esti- 
mated, the  clinic  or  some  agency  should 
be  equipped  to  handle  at  least  three  times 
as  many  veteran  and  civilian  cases  during 
the  next  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

In  comparison,  the  probable  need  for 
expanded  casework  service  is  less  dra- 
matic. As  indicated  above,  in  the  Red 
Cross,  and  to  a  much  less  degree  in  some 


of  the  other  agencies,  current  caseloads 
include  the  families  of  men  now  in  mili- 
tary service.  As  these  men  return  there 
will  be  a  statistical  transfer  from  "ser- 
vicemen's" cases  to  "veterans"  cases, 
which  will  bring  down  the  net  increase  in 
agency  loads.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  to  date,  one  can  roughly  esti- 
mate this  net  increase  at  around  1,000 
new  cases  during  the  next  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  this  would  probably  require  a  staff 
expansion  of  about  one  third  in  Rich- 
mond's combined  group  of  casework 
agencies. 

Richmond  planning  groups  understand 
that  these  estimates  were  speculative,  as 
of  the  time  they  were  made — the  middle 
of  September.  Nevertheless,  on  that  basis 
they  are  beginning  to  define  the  propor- 
tions of  their  coming  task.  Similar  factual 
data  kept  up  to  date,  will  enable  them 
to  see  with  reasonable  definiteness  and 
clarity,  six  to  eight  months  from  now, 
the  exact  situation  with  which  they  will 
then  be  confronted. 

Personnel  Shortages 

Richmond  must  now  face  the  fact  of 
personnel  shortages  and  do  what  can  be 
done  to  meet  them.  In  a  broad  sense  this 
is  a  national  problem  and  its  ultimate 
solution  is  dependent  upon  national 
leadership  and  action.  Richmond,  Day- 
ton, Norfolk,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and 
every  other  community  basically  are  up 
against  the  same  problem.  At  present, 
not  only  are  they  competing  with  each 
other  for  psychiatrists  and  caseworkers, 
but  the  different  agencies  within  each 
community  (and  the  national  agencies 
with  which  they  are  affiliated)  are  also 
competing  with  each  other.  Coordinated 
recruiting  and  training  plans  at  the  na- 
tional level  are  badly  needed.  The  one 
effort  of  this  kind  in  the  casework  field, 
conducted  for  two  years  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  unfortunately  is  now 
quiescent  because  of  lack  of  funds.  In 
the  psychiatric  field,  the  principal  effort, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Mental  Hy- 
giene Committee,  is  for  a  federal  program 
which  would  include  scholarships  and  sub- 
sidies for  the  training  of  psychiatrists. 

The  local  community,  however,  can- 
not wait  for  a  national  solution,  although 
they  can  lend  their  aid  and  support  to 
any  plans  which  ultimately  are  formu- 
lated. Their  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men are  back,  or  soon  will  be.  They 
must  do  what  they  can  now  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation. 

The  Richmond  Community  Chest,  for 
example,  has  already  appropriated  $15,- 
000  for  additional  psychiatric  service, 
and  is  going  aggressively  into  the  mar- 


ket for  psychiatrists.  As  trained  men  are 
released  from  military  service,  it  is  in  a 
position  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  their 
availability.  The  Norfolk  Community 
Chest,  after  a  thorough  study  of  all  of 
its  casework  services,  has  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  staff  a  new  consoli- 


dated  casework  agency.  In  many  other 
communities,  money  is  being  similarly 
appropriated  for  staff,  as  soon  as  person- 
nel can  be  secured. 

Richmond  recently  came  firmly  to 
grips  with  another  perennial  problem. 
Casework  salary  levels  have  been  low  in 
comparison  with  many  other  communi- 
ties and  with  the  wartime  agencies  which 
have  made  a  heavy  drain  on  local  agency 
personnel.  This  year's  budgets  include 
an  increase  all  along  the  line.  Nationally 
the  net  demand  for  workers  during  the 
coming  months  will  still  be  greater  than 
the  supply.  However,  caseworkers  will 
be  returning  from  the  armed  services, 
from  overseas,  and  from  other  immedi- 
ately war-connected  activities.  By  its 
action,  Richmond  is  now  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  recruit  needed  personnel  during 
a  period  when  the  situation  will  be  more 
fluid  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Indianapolis 
Community  Chest  has  set  a  precedent 
that  is  worth  noting.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  personnel  shortages  were  long 
range,  rather  than  emergent,  it  appropri- 
ated $30,000  to  provide,  during  the  next 
five  years,  scholarships  which  would  send 
likely  candidates  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Indiana  University. 
Casework  agencies  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  and  other  cities  in  which 
schools  of  social  work  are  located,  have 
long  had  established  working  arrange- 
ments allowing  for  field  service  for  stu- 
dents and  employment  upon  graduation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  specific  and 
practical  steps  which  a  particular  com- 
munity can  take  to  meet  its  personnel 
problem,  one  basic  point  is  worth  mak- 
ing. Plans  should  be  made  jointly  by 
the  agencies  whose  requirements  must  be 
met.  Not  only  is  there  strength  in  unity, 
but  competitive  bidding  between  agencies 
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is  disruptive  of  any  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  or  some  other 
over-all  body,  a  committee  representing 
not  only  the  professional  workers  in  the 
agencies  but  the  lay  leadership  of  the 
community  should  undertake  a  statesman- 
like and  realistic  approach  to  this  central 
issue. 

TIGHTENING  UP 

Another  step  which  any  community 
can  take  is  to  "tighten  up"  its  present 
services,  and  put  the  now  available  case- 
work and  mental  hygiene  resources  more 
efficiently  to  work  in  the  veterans  inter- 
est. No  two  communities  will  need  to 
do  exactly  the  same  things.  The  set-up 
of  agencies  and  services  vary  and  with 
them  the  specific  measures  which  would 
help  improve  the  over-all  community 
efficiency. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  un- 
derlying issues  which,  upon  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  present  at  least  in 
most  urban  centers. 

Role  of  the  Red  Cross 

The  first  is  a  question  about  the  fu- 
ture community  role  of  the  home  serv- 
ice program  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Any  systematic  effort  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  total  group  of  casework  agen- 
cies, including  the  Red  Cross  itself,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  answer  to  that  question. 
At  present,  the  Red  Cross,  as  far  as  serv- 
ice to  servicemen's  families  and  to  return- 
ing veterans  is  concerned,  dominates  the 
local  scene. 

The  breakdown  of  the  July  caseload 
in  the  Richmond  Red  Cross  chapters  il- 
lustrates the  point.  In  that  month,  1,- 
409  families  were  served.  Of  these,  187 
were  families  of  veterans;  the  remainder, 
families  whose  servicemen  were  still  in 
the  armed  forces.  About  three  quarters 
of  the  187  were  cases  where  the  principal 
need  was  for  minor  service  or  temporary 
financial  assistance  while  the  veteran  was 
filing  claims  and  waiting  for  their  ad- 
judication. But  in  some  45  cases,  or 
nearly  25  percent,  the  workers  had  identi- 
fied serious  adjustment  difficulties  which 
required  psychiatric  service  or  extensive 
casework  service,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

Service  to  servicemen's  families  and 
temporary  assistance  to  veterans  while 
claims  are  pending  has  been  a  traditional 
Red  Cross  function.  But  what  communi- 
ties must  now  decide  is  whether  or  not 
they  should  look  to  the  Red  Cross  from 
now  on  as  their  principal  resource  for 
casework  service  to  the  veterans  families 
which  have  more  serious  and  complicated 
adjustment  problems.  By  a  series  of  na- 
tural circumstances,  but  with  little  con- 


scious  community  planning,  the  trend  had 
been  in  that  direction  in  the  cities  where 
we  were  able  to  gather  precise  data.  In 
Richmond,  for  example,  387  of  the  531 
veterans  families  so  far  served  by  its  five 
casework  agencies  and  identified  as  hav- 
ing the  type  of  serious  problems  described 
in  the  preceding  section,  were  Red  Cross 
cases.  Our  general  information  would 
indicate  that  a  somewhat  similar  situ- 
tion  exists  in  many  other  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

If,  in  a  particular  city,  the  Red  Cross 
is  to  do  that  job,  community  planning 
must  make  sure  that  it  is  equipped  to  do 
so.  Agreements  and  understandings  with 
the  other  casework  agencies  must  be 
worked  out  so  as  to  eliminate  confusion 
and  prevent  the  type  of  "run-around" 
to  which  the  veteran  and  the  veteran- 
conscious  community  now  so  violently 
object.  Generally  speaking,  also,  Red 
Cross  caseloads  now  are  very  large.  In- 
dividual workers  often  carry  one  hun- 
dred or  more  cases.  This  may  not  be 
too  much  where  the  service  required  is 
of  a  temporary  nature.  However,  a  stand- 
ard family  casework  agency  looks  with 
disfavor  on  having  a  worker  carry  a  loaii 
of  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
cases  where  complicated  problems  require 
skillful  and  constructive  handling.  Red 
Cross  chapters  will  need  to  segregate 
their  loads,  as  they  were  doing  to  a  de- 
gree in  Richmond,  and  give  their  best 
personnel  a  smaller  number  of  cases  when 
intensive  service  is  required.  They  will 
also  have  to  arrange  for  psychiatric 
service,  including  diagnosis,  treatment. 


and  consultation,  in  the  many  instances 
where  that  is  necessary. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  maintain 
the  Red  Cross'  traditional  role  of  tem- 
porary service  pending  claims  adjudica- 
tion. This  would  mean  clarifying  and 
speeding  up  its  referral  policies  so  that 
the  more  serious  problem  cases  can  be 
quickly  handed  on  to  the  community's 
family  casework  agencies. 

Such  a  policy  has  advantages  where 
there  are  other  casework  agencies  whose 
quality  of  work  is  of  high  standard.  The 
problem  which  the  veteran  brings  to  them 
is  in  general  the  same  type  they  are  ac- 
customed to  handle.  Their  approach  is 
a  generalized  approach — that  is,  they  are 
concerned  with  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  total 
family  situation,  rather  than  with  the 
specialized  treatment  of  only  some  par- 
ticular aspect  of  it.  Such  a  policy,  more- 
over, would  avoid  a  long-run  trend  to- 
ward the  development  of  another  com- 
plete service  set  up  for  one  particular 
group  in  the  community.  In  the  past  this 
has  proved  to  be  disruptive  to  efficient  and 
economical  community  organization. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  down 
any  rigid  national  pattern  to  guide  local 
communities  in  deciding  this  issue.  Vet- 
erans are  returning  rapidly,  their  need 
for  service  is  increasing,  and  each  com- 
munity should  determine  its  basic  policy 
now,  in  order  to  plan  for  the  best  use  of 
the  agencies  at  its  disposal.  But  failure 
to  make  a  clear  decision  will  result  in  in- 
evitable competition  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  community's  other  general- 
ized casework  agencies,  and  in  confusion, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  and  the 
public. 

Use  of  Psychiatric  Service 

A  second  point  well  worth  examining 
is  whether  or  not  maximum  and  efficient 
use  is  now  being  made  of  whatever  psy- 
chiatric service  is  immediately  available. 
A  psychiatrist,  assisted  by  a  psychiatric 
social  worker,  can  handle  only  a  very 
small  number  of  cases  at  any  one  time 
for  full  psychiatric  treatment.  After  di- 
agnosis, treatment  usually  takes  a  long 
time,  requiring  many  personal  interviews 
with  the  patient.  This  means  that  the 
turnover  of  cases  is  slow  and  that  in  a 
given  period  only  a  few  new  ones  can  be 
added  to  his  load.  On  the  other  hand, 
diagnostic  service,  and  even  a  limited 
amount  of  consultative  service,  given 
through  the  casework  agencies  can  put 
at  least  a  measure  of  the  psychiatrist's 
scientific  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  clients.  Consult- 
ative service  can  be  a  real  factor  in  pre- 
venting serious  developments  in  situations 
where  the  client  is  not  really  mentally  ill, 
but  is  neurotic  or  emotionally  disturbed. 
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Tempo  and  Intake 

A  third  point  to  be  given  practical 
consideration  is  the  tempo  of  service. 
Workers  serving  veterans  report  that 
there  is  a  readiness,  even  a  demand,  on 
their  part  for  swift  and  decisive  action. 
In  many  instances,  the  families  are  at  a 
major  crisis  brought  to  a  head  by  the  vet- 
eran's return,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
situation  is  recognized  by  the  clients 
themselves.  Speedy  diagnosis  and  swift 
treatment  procedures  are  really  called  for 
and  if  provided  will  step  up  client  turn- 
over and  make  it  possible  to  serve  more 
families  in  a  given  length  of  time. 

Closely  allied  with  this  is  the  import- 
ance of  skillful  and  discriminating  intake 
policies.  A  judicious  balance  between  the 
number  of  cases  accepted  for  long  and 
careful  treatment  and  those  offering  op- 
portunity for  quicker  and  easier  adjust- 
ment, can  help  insure  that  the  agency's 
limited  facilities  are  working  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  total  group  of  veterans. 
In  instances  where  there  is  little  hope  of 
successful  casework  treatment,  more  au- 
thoritative supervision  by  official  agencies 
such  as  Richmond's  Juvenile  and  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court  and  its  probation 
staff  may  well  be  the  best  solution. 

Role  of  Authoritative  Agencies 

Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  division 
of  functions  between  the  casework 
agencies  and  the  official  agencies  whose 
role  is  primarily  authoritative  and  pro- 
tective, may  well  result  in  understandings 
which  would  make  for  a  more  efficient 
use  of  each.  In  Richmond,  for  example, 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  veterans  cases  so  far  served 
by  the  Family  Service  Society  had  either 
been  referred  by,  or  were  concurrently 
being  handled  by,  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Domestic  Relations  Court.  Some  of 
these  cases  included  non-support,  di- 
vorced or  separated  families,  alcoholism 
or  other  situations  where  the  Family  So- 
ciety saw  little  possibility  of  reestablish- 
ing family  unity.  In  others,  there  was 
much  more  hope.  A  study  of  these  cases  is 
now  under  way.  On  the  basis  of  the 
findings  it  is  hoped  to  establish  policies 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  sort  out  those 
situations  which  can  best  be  handled  by 
the  probation  staff  of  the  court  and 
those  that  can  best  be  served  by  the  staff 
of  the  society. 

Financial  Assistance 

Measured  in  dollars,  the  veterans  need 
for  financial  assistance  through  direct  re- 
lief has  so  far  not  been  great.  The  state 
of  the  employment  market,  plus  eligibil- 
ity lor  mustering  out  pay,  unemployment 
compensation,  disability  pensions,  and 
other  benefits  have  reduced  financial 
stringencies  to  a  minimum.  For  this 


very  reason,  now  is  a  good  time  for  any 
community  to  examine  its  resources  and 
policies  so  that  it  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  greater  volume  of  demand,  if  and  when 
it  occurs. 

What  financial  need  there  has  been  to 
date  has  been  met  mainly  by  the  Red 
Cross,  which  in  Richmond  had  given  aid 
to  about  8  percent  of  the  men  already 
back.  A  few  cases  were  receiving  as- 
sistance from  the  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment and  from  the  other  casework 
agencies.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  this  situation  will  change  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months,  when  many 
more  men  are  back.  As  initial  resources 
become  exhausted,  individuals  will  find 
it  difficult  through  earnings  alone  to 
make  up  for  the  regular  allotments  their 
families  have  been  receiving  while  they 
were  in  service. 

For  the  private  agencies,  this  will  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  main  bur- 
den of  financial  subsidies  will  continue  to 
be  borne  by  the  Red  Cross,  or  whether 
more  of  it  must  be  assumed  by  the  case- 
work agencies  financed  by  the  Community 
Chest.  For  the  public  agencies,  it  means 
a  careful  examination  of  resources  of  the 
public  welfare  department  and  of  policy 
agreements  between  it  and  the  private 
agencies  in  respect  to  particular  types  of 
cases.  If,  during  the  next  twelve  to 
twenty-four  months,  as  is  now  predicted 
by  some  authorities,  an  over-all  total  of 
six  million  men  become  unemployed,  the 
public  department's  load  of  unemployed 
veterans  cases  inevitably  will  increase. 
Much  of  the  community's  ability  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  to  its  veterans  will 
depend  on  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the 
public  department  to  give  adequate  and 


prompt  aid  through  general  relief  rather 
than  through  categorical  assistance. 

Reorganization 

Finally,  many  communities  may  well 
examine  the  basic  organizational  struc- 
ture through  which  their  casework  and. 
mental  hygiene  services  are  provided. 
The  existence  of  a  number  of  separate  ad- 
ministrative units  has  long  made  for  ad- 
ministrative waste,  tended  to  confuse  the 
client  and  the  public,  and  been  a  deter- 
rent to  a  rapid  formulation  of  community 
plans  such  as  the  veteran  is  now  demand- 
ing and  expecting.  Prior  to  the  war,  and 
even  during  the  war  years,  many  com- 
munities have  been  moving  towards  a 
consolidation  of  different  types  of  case 
work  agencies,  which  combines  their  spe- 
cialized professional  skills  in  a  single 
strong  administrative  unit.  It  seems  al- 
together likely  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  pace. 

In  facing  such  an  issue  in  the  immedi- 
ate interest  of  the  veteran,  however,  a 
community  should  be  practical  about  it. 
Major  reorganization  or  consolidation  is 
a  process  almost  always  accompanied  by 
an  interim  period  of  organizational  un- 
certainty. If  the  ground  has  already  been 
laid  and  the  community  and  the  agen- 
cies involved  are  ready,  the  present  mo- 
ment may  be  opportune.  But  if  that  is 
not  the  case,  the  veteran's  interests  may 
be  better  served  by  delay  until  his  long 
run  -needs  are  established.  The  next 
twelve  to  twenty-four  months  will  be 
crucial  ones.  During  that  period,  the 
volume  of  veterans  demands  must  be  met 
successfully  if  the  agencies  are  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  veteran  and  of  the 
community. 


B.  Related  Areas  of  Need 


Although  this  report  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  veterans  personal  and 
family  problems,  he  has,  quite  obviously, 
other  needs  for  which  the  community 
should  do  some  planning.  In  no  one  area 
can  his  problems  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum.  The  veteran  must  be  seen  as 
a  whole  person,  not  as  a  personality  split 
into  innumerable  separate  parts.  To 
this  end,  plans  for  the  community's  ser- 
vices in  all  these  major  areas  must  be 
integrated.  Therefore,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  total  picture,  we  are  including 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  section  the  high- 
lights of  material  gathered  about  five 
other  fields  of  community  service  which 
should  contribute  to  his  successful  re- 
orientation  to  community  life — medical 
service,  recreation,  vocational  guidance, 
education  and  employment. 

In  the  communities  visited  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  report,  the  issues  ahead  in 


connection  with  medical  service  and  rec- 
reation seemed  neither  so  clear  cut  nor 
so  acute  as  in  the  mental  hygiene  and 
casework  fields.  Indeed,  because  mental 
hygiene  is  itself  a  medical  service,  health 
leaders  were  concerning  themselves  pri- 
marily with  problems  in  that  field,  and 
giving  less  attention  to  other  phases  of 
the  medical  care  program  which  might 
be  required  by  the  returning  veteran. 

It  was  also  apparent  that  recreation 
agencies  would  need  to  make  certain  shifts 
in  their  current  program  if  they  are.  to 
meet  the  veterans  leisure  time  interests. 

Since  almost  every  veteran  will  want 
a  job,  later  if  not  immediately,  education 
and  employment  facilities  must  receive, 
and  indeed  are  receiving,  a  top  priority 
in  community  planning.  Indications  so 
far  are  that  upwards  of  10  percent  of  the 
veterans  want  further  education.  No 
community  can  help  but  realize  that  the 
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veteran's  ability  to  obtain  satisfactory  em- 
ployment, or  pursue  his  education  suc- 
cessfully, has  a  direct  and  important  bear- 
ing on  the  whole  process  of  his  adjustment 
to  civilian  life.  For  many  of  them,  suc- 
cess at  these  key  points  can  contribute  the 
factors  of  confidence  and  security  which 
are  the  essential  bulwarks  against  potential 
frustration  and  deteriorating  personal  and 
family  relationships. 

Medical  Care 

As  far  as  medical  services  are  con- 
cerned, the  crux  of  the  matter — and  the 
thing  which  every  community  needs  to 
determine  with  as  much  precision  as  pos- 
sible— is  how  much  service  the  veteran  is 
getting,  or  is  going  to  get,  from  the 
Veterans  Administration.  This  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  what  he  is  entitled 
to  by  law  or  administrative  regulation. 
It  is  also  a  question  of  the  practical  ex- 
tent and  availability  of  the  VA's  service 
in  a  particular  community. 

As  to  the  first,  the  situation  is  rea- 
sonably clear.  The  VA  does  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  a  big  block  of  the  medical 
care  which  the  total  group  of  veterans 
(but  not  their  families)  will  need.  The 
disabled  veteran  has  been  given  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  before  he 
returns.  All  veterans  at  any  time  can 
get  either  medical  or  hospital  care  for  a 
service-connected  illness  or  disability.  All 
veterans  can  get  hospital  care,  if  they 
need  it  and  can't  afford  it,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  illness  is  service-con- 
nected. For  the  ordinary  illness  or  injury 
which  may  come  to  anyone,  the  veteran 
like  any  other  member  of  the  community 


must  turn  to  his  private  physician,  or  to 
the  community's  out-patient  clinic  and 
nursing  services.  There  is  some  opinion 
that  his  needs  for  such  services  would 
differ  in  a  substantial  degree  from  those 
of  the  general  population. 

Communities  differ  greatly,  however, 
in  the  practical  availability  of  Veterans 
Administration  services.  Last  summer  in 
Dayton,  the  VA's  only  out-patient  service 
was  in  connection  with  the  regional  office 
which  served  half  the  state  of  Ohio. 


Richmond  now  has  a  subregional  office, 
which  must  serve  twenty-nine  Virginia 
counties.  The  VA  is  now  in  the  process 
of  extending  its  medical  services  as  far 
down  into  local  communities  as  it  can. 
How  far  it  will  and  can  go  in  making 
them  practically  available  to  communities 
everywhere,  is  still  uncertain.  Mean- 
while, many  communities  will  find  that 
if  the  veterans  medical  needs  are  to  be 
met,  they  will  have  to  supplement  both 
out-patient  and  hospital  services,  e*\K-- 
cially  in  emergencies.  Facts  as  well  as 
policies  worked  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  VA  relevant  to  this  point  are  just 
as  important  to  sound  planning  as  those 
relating  to  the  veterans  need  for  mental 
hygiene  and  casework  services. 

Recreation  and  Croup  Work 

At  the  time  material  was  gathered  for 
this  report,  recreation  and  group  work 
agencies  in  the  cities  visited  had  given 
little  consideration  to  practical  readjust- 
ments which  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  make  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  veteran.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  these 
community  agencies  have  before  them  a 
real  opportunity  and  that  an  appraisal  of 
their  role  is  an  important  part  of  any 
community  undertaking  in  the  veterans 
interest.  Several  points  are  worth  noting 
in  this  connection. 

Because  leisure  time  interests  vary  with 
different  age  groups,  only  a  part  of  the 
community's  recreation  and  group  work 
agencies  are  concerned  with  men  and 
women,  eighteen  to  twenty-five  or  older. 
These  include  the  public  recreation  de- 
partments, YM  and  YWCA's,  YM  and 
YWHA's,  settlements,  boys  clubs,  and 
other  agencies  in  particular  communities. 
They  do  not  include  the  organizations 
whose  principal  concern  is  with  the  teen- 
age group. 

The  varied  activities  of  these  agencies 
depend  in  considerable  degree  upon  plant 
and  physical  facilities — buildings,  gym- 
nasia, tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  and 
the  like.  During  the  war,  expansion  of 
such  facilities  and  in  lesser  degree  their 
normal  repair  and  improvement,  have 
been  largely  at  a  standstill.  Many  com- 
munities are  now  making  plans  to  catch 
up.  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  is  conduct- 
ing a  countywide  survey  of  its  public  and 
private  recreation  service  to  determine 
where  to  expand,  and  how.  Richmond's 
city  council  has  endorsed  an  expenditure 
of  $2,280,000  for  new  swimming  pools, 
neighborhood  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
Such  plans,  while  not  primarily  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  the  veteran,  never- 
theless have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
leisure  time  resources  available  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  citizens  of  the 
community. 


A  more  immediate  point  is  in  the  fact! 
that  many^  of  these  agencies,  during  the! 
war  years,  have  been  adjacent  to  military 
camps,  or  located  in  urban   communities1 
with  many  servicemen  in  transit.    Their 
programs    shifted    substantially    to    meet: 
these  needs.    Less  emphasis  was  given  to 
programs  for  a  more  or  less  permanent 
membership    constituency.      More    stress 
was    put    on    programs    such    as    dances, 
parties,  and  large  social  gatherings  for  the 
shifting  non-membership  group  of  service- 
men and  women.  .Especially  for  the  pri- 
vate agencies,  this  tended  to  reverse  the 
prewar   trend    toward   work   with   small 
groups  and  the  refinement  of  group  work 
skills  and  leadership  in  the  programs  for 
this  age  group. 

Generally  speaking,  also,  over-all  bud- 
gets increased  substantially.  Some  of  this 
increase  was  especially  raised  for  service- 
men's work,  such  as  the  USO.  But  there 
were  also  increases  in  earned  income  and 
in  community  chest  appropriation  to  the 
general  budgets. 

Now,  as  the  serviceman  returns  home 
a  veteran,  to  find  and  take  his  place  as 
a  citizen  of  his  home  town,  these  agencies 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
many  services  which  will  not  only  help 
make  that  return  more  satisfying,  but 
which  can  assist  him  in  some  of  his  ad- 
justments to  civilian  life.  Realization  ol 
that  opportunity,  however,  again  will  call 
for  a  reorientation  of  program  policies 
and  a  modification  of  procedures,  in  al 
probability  along  some  such  lines  as  th« 
following: 

1.  The    development    of   smaller    clut 
groups  in  which  the  veteran  can  find 
substitute  for  the  close  personal  associa 
tions  which  meant  so  much  to  him  in  th 
armed  forces.   Opinion,  to  date,  seems  t 
be   that    these   should    not   be   organize 
as  veterans  groups  per  se,  but  rather  i 
terms  of    interests   or   friendships   whic 
appeal   to   the  veteran   as   an   individua 

2.  The  development  of  skill  in  persona 
counseling.     This   will    make    it    possibl 
to   identify   vocational,    employment,   ac 
justment,  health,  and  other  personal  prob 
lems,  and  to  make  appropriate  referral 
for    service    to    the    community    agencie 
equipped    to   give   the    assistance   needed 

3.  Increase  of  co-recreational  activitic 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  prewa 
years.    One  of  the  great  lessons  lea  me 
during   the   war  was   that  organization 
exclusively  for  men  and  those  exclusive! 
for  women  could  plan  activities  for  mixe- 
groups    jointly    and    serve    their    const1 
tucncies  more  effectively.    With  their  rr 
turn  to  civilian  life,  young  people  of  hot 
sexes   will   be   even   more  eager   to   <ee 
social  opportunities  together. 

4.  Greater  emphasis  on  outdoor  rccret 
lion   for  the  eighteen   to  twenty-five   af, 
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Broup  of  veterans  (and  non-veterans  as 
well).  What  is  needed  here  is  not  only 
organized  athletics,  but  opportunities  for 
outdoor  sports  of  all  kinds,  such  as  skiing, 
swimming,  overnight  camping,  and  other 
activities  in  which  men,  women,  and  fami- 
lies can  all  participate. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Central  to  the  issues  involved  in  plan- 
ning both  educational  and  employment 
services  are  certain  characteristics  of  the 
group  of  men  now  returning.  Many  of 
the  younger  men  have  never  held  a  ci- 
vilian job.  Others  have  held  only  un- 
skilled jobs  and  are  now  hoping  to  im- 
prove their  vocational  status.  In  many 
respects,  this  has  been  a  technician's  war, 
and  many  men  have  acquired  skills  which 
they  hope  to  utilize  in  some  civilian  em- 
ployment. Others  have  risen  rapidly  in 
the  armed  forces  to  positions  of  executive 
or  leadership  capacity.  To  a  high  propor- 
tion, the  two,  three,  or  four  years  spent 
in  service  brought  personal  maturity,  but 
left  them,  as  far  as  civilian  experience  is 
concerned,  vocationally  immature. 

As  educational  and  employment  au- 
rhorities  now  recognize,  all  of  this  is 
placing  a  high  premium  upon  adequate 
facilities  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  Never  before  has  there  ever 
been  such  a  concentrated  demand  for  the 
composite  of  vocational  knowledge,  apti- 
tude analysis,  and  interviewing  skills  re- 
quisite to  this  task. 

Yet  in  most  communities,  few  experi- 
enced people  are  available.  Richmond 
happened  to  be  an  exception,  for  there 
the  State  Department  of  Education  had 
for  some  years  been  operating  a  vocational 
clinic  under  the  name  of  the  Richmond 
Consultation  Service.  As  a  state  spon- 
sored service,  this  is,  however,  unique. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  now 
moving  rapidly  to  fill  this  gap.  It  is 
setting  up  new  counseling  centers,  re- 
cruiting, supervising,  and  interviewing 
personnel,  and  giving  them  short  train- 
ing courses.  In  the  next  few  months,  it  is 
expected  that  several  hundred  people  will 
be  available  from  these  courses.  Because 
these  months  will  be  the  key  months  for 
vocational  counseling,  full  use  of  the  VA 
facilities  is  likely  to  be  the  best  solution 
in  many  places. 

Educational  Services 

The  time  factor,  while  important,  is 
less  of  an  imperative  in  the  development 
and  adaptation  of  local  educational  ser- 
vices to  meet  the  veteran's  needs.  The 
veteran  has  two  years  in  which  to  apply 
for  his  educational  rights  under  the  GI 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  strictly 
a  local — and  state— responsibility.  The 
Veterans  Administration  will  foot  the 
educational  bill — or  at  least  part  of  it, 


but  it  neither  plans  nor  administers  the 
educational  services  themselves. 

Educational  authorities  are  already 
finding  that  major  adjustments  in  or- 
dinary school  and  college  programs  are 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  veteran's 
special  requirements.  The  need  for  these 
adjustments  is  stemming  from  three  main 
facts:  first,  the  veteran  is  now  a  mature 
adult;  second,  he  wants  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  and  get  his  education  quickly; 
third,  he  wants  his  training  pointed  quite 
specifically  towards  a  job  or  vocation. 

At  least  four  major  guideposts  are 
emerging  that  should  be  helpful  to  com- 
munities in  adapting  their  educational  ser- 
vices to  these  factors. 

1.  Teaching  methods,  texts,   and   pro- 
cedures used  for  adolescents  need   to  be 
revamped  to  meet  the  interests  and  pre- 
requisites of  more  mature  students. 

2.  Colleges,   as   well    as   high   schools, 
must  be  more  flexible  in   their  entrance 
requirements  in  order  to  save  the  veteran 
from  waste  of   time  or  courses  that   he 
does  not  want  to  take. 

3.  A  wide  range  of  local   educational 
and    training   courses   is    necessary.    The 
living  allowance  of  the  GI  Bill  ($50  per 
month)   makes  it  more  advantageous  for 
the  veteran  to  go  to  school  in  his  home 
town  than  to  incur  the  added  expense  of 
specialized  education  elsewhere. 

4.  Special    attention    should    be    given 
to  the  disabled  veteran,  including  more 
complete  records,  individual  guidance  and 
counseling,    and    assurance    of    adequate 
health    services.    Local    educational    au- 
thorities need  to  plan  his  program  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

Employment  Service 

Planning  for  employment  itself,  the 
creation  of  job  opportunities,  involves  an 
interwoven  complex  of  factors,  national 
and  local,  industry  by  industry,  that  lie 
quite  outside  the  province  of  such  a 
report  as  this — except  perhaps  to  note 
that  in  the  cities  visited,  industry  was 
vigorously  addressing  itself  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

Employment  service  to  veterans,  that  i* 
organized  assistance  to  them  in  finding 
an  opening  and  securing  a  job,  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Locally  this  service  is  now 
being  rendered  at  two  main  points:  first, 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service;  and 
second,  through  the  personnel  depart- 
ments of  the  larger  corporations.  In  Rich- 
mond, the  USES  had  registered  1,500 
veterans  for  jobs,  about  40  percent  of 
those  who  have  returned.  For  these 
1,500,  it  had  made  3,836  referrals,  re- 
sulting in  2,811  placements,  or  an  aver- 
age of  almost  two  placements  to  a  man. 
From  the  time  they  leave  the  reception 
desk,  veterans  are  handled  by  a  special 


veterans  division.  The  vocationally  handi- 
capped, and  those  with  other  placement 
problems  are  routed  through  the  Selective 
Placement  Division. 

This  reflects  the  essential  nature  of  the 
employment  service  function.  It  can  cor- 
relate information  about  current  employ- 
ment opportunities.  It  can  provide  a  cen- 
tral point  to  which  men  looking  for  jobs 
can  apply.  Within  that  general  role,  the 
service's  usefulness  depends  upon  the  qual- 


ity of  its  contact  with  employers,  itt 
knowledge  of  their  particular  require- 
ments, and  its  capacity  to  give  indi- 
vidualized attention  and  service  to  each 
applicant.  In  Richmond,  the  USES  stood 
well  in  all  of  these  respects. 

The  first  problem  posed  for  industrial 
personnel  departments  stems  from  their 
legal  responsibility  for  reemployment  of 
employes  who  entered  the  services.  Those 
visited  in  connection  with  this  study  had 
worked  out  systematic  procedures  for 
meeting  this  responsibility  and  had  had 
sufficient  experience  to  test  its  effective- 
ness. The  key  elements  seemed  to  be: 
first,  a  careful  and  sympathetic  personal 
interview  at  the  central  office,  with  full 
records  available  regarding  previous  em- 
ployment experience,  military  service,  and 
health;  second,  agreement  with  the  vet- 
eran in  respect  to  a  particular  job  that 
was  at  least  commensurate  with,  and  if 
possible,  of  higher  status  than  his  pre- 
vious one ;  third,  personal  introduction  to 
his  immediate  supervisor  or  foreman; 
fourth,  personal  attention  from  the  cen- 
tral office  to  any  difficulties  which  he  may 
have  on  the  job  itself.  This  may  involve 
reassignment  to  another  job  or  referral 
for  service  to  some  community  agency. 

In  -general,  in  the  cities  visited,  there 
was  evidence  of  considerable  leadership 
in  community  planning  for  this  type  of 
employment  service.  Stimulation  had 
been  coming  down  from  a  variety  of  na- 
tional sources,  and  local  exchange  of  ex- 
perience, under  various  auspices,  was  ap- 
parent. 
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W.  Eliminating  the  Run-Around 


FINALLY,  IT  is  NO  GOOD  for  a 
community  to  plan  for  the  extension  or 
reoricntation  of  its  services  unless  it  also 
makes  sure  that  the  veteran  will  get  to 
them,  if,  as,  and  when  he  needs  them. 
Channels  of  information  and  referral  need 
to  be  organized  so  that  he  can  be  put 
in  touch  with  the  proper  agencies  prompt- 
ly. Never  before  have  communities  been 
faced  with  a  quite  comparable  problem. 
For  never  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
have  so  many  people  needed  intelligent 
direction  to  such  a  variety  of  specialized 
resources.  Never  have  communities  them- 
selves been  so  aware  of  their  own  short- 
comings in  this  particular  respect. 

Generally  speaking,  these  shortcomings 
are  most  apparent  in  connection  with  the 
community's  adjustment  services.  In  most 
places,  the  veteran  can  get  to  the  agency 
which  can  give  him  authoritative  help  in 
filing  for  claims  and  benefits,  in  one,  or  at 
most  two,  jumps.  He  can  go  directly  to 
the  office  of  the  Veterans  Administration ; 
or  if  he  is  uncertain,  he  can  go  to  the 
Veterans  Information  Center.  From 
there,  if  his  question  cannot  be  answered, 
he  will  be  referred  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration or  to  its  representative. 

Key  Contact  Agencies 

If  he  wants  employment  assistance,  he 
can  go  directly  to  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  Or  he  may  report  to  his  Selective 
Service  Board,  or  go  to  the  Veterans  In- 
formation Center  to  inquire  about  his 
job  rights.  From  either  of  the  latter 
places,  he  will  probably  be  referred  to 
his  former  employer  or  to  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

His  search  for  detailed  information 
about  educational  or  vocational  courses 
or  for  vocational  counseling  may  not  be 
quite  so  simple.  At  present,  the  Informa- 
tion Center  itself  is  apt  to  be  his  best 
source  of  information  or  advice.  Or  at 
least,  it  should  be  able  to  send  him  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  Guidance 
Center  or  such  advisory  services  as  there 
are  in  the  public  schools  or  colleges. 

But  if  he  needs  help  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  adjustment  problems  with 
which  this  report  has  been  so  largely 
concerned,  confusion  too  often  rules.  This 
is  partly  because  people,  whether  they  be 
veterans  or  not,  seldom  realize  that  they 
need  skilled  assistance  with  their .  emo- 
tional or  family  difficulties.  Sometimes 
they  wait  until  some  critical  emergency 
has  developed  which  compels  them  to 
seek  professional  advice.  The  complexity 
of  the  service  set-up  itself  and  a  tradi- 
tional lack  of  orderly  referral  channels 
also  help  produce  confusion. 


At  present,  five  agencies  are  in  early 
contact  with  a  large  proportion  of  vet- 
erans— the  Selective  Service  Boards,  the 
USES,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Veterans  Information  Center,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  All  veterans  are 
supposed  to  report  to  their  local  draft 
boards.  The  Veterans  Administration  is 
not  only  the  authoritative  source  of  in- 
formation about  claims  and  benefits,  but 
the  agency  which  files  and  processes  them. 
Employment  is  one  of  the  early  major 
concerns  of  nearly  all  veterans.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  the  Richmond  USES  had 
registered  some  40  percent  of  those  al- 
ready back.  The  Veterans  Information 
Center  is  usually  well  advertised  and 
centrally  located.  In  the  three  cities  in 
which  statistical  data  were  collected,  50 
to  75  percent  of  the  returned  servicemen 
are  registered  with  it.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  Richmond's  veterans  had  regis- 
tered with  the  Red  Cross  and  92  percent 
of  these  had  gone  there  directly  on  their 
own  initiative,  that  is,  without  being  re- 
ferred by  other  agencies. 

There  are  also  normal  channels  through 
which  veterans  as  well  as  non-veterans 
might  be  referred  to  agencies  equipped 
to  diagnose  and  treat  family  and  adjust- 
ment problems.  Friends,  neighbors, 
churches,  schools,  industrial  personnel  de- 
partments, and  labor  unions  are  points  of 
natural  contact  from  which  persons  need- 
ing help  may  be  and  often  are  referred 
to  the  welfare,  health,  and  recreation 
agencies.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  in 
few  communities  have  such  points  of  con- 
tact been  systematically  organized  for  re- 
ferral purposes. 

Central  Referral  Spot 

Therefore  it  would  seem  doubly  im- 
portant that,  somewhere  among  the  five 
agencies  which  have  early  contact  with 
such  a  large  proportion  of  veterans,  real 
skill  be  developed  in  identification  of  ad- 
justment difficulties  and  discriminating 
referral.  The  inherent  nature  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Selective  Service  Boards,  the 
USES,  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
prevent  them  from  becoming  a  natural 
repository  for  this  job. 

The  veteran  is  supposed  to  "report" 
to  the  Selective  Service  Board,  but  its 
principal  responsibility  is  to  see  that  em- 
ployers live  up  to  their  legal  obligation  to 
give  him  back  his  previous  job.  The 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  concerned 
primarily  with  helping  him  find  a  job. 
In  Richmond,  an  alert  employment  ser- 
vice had  referred  a  total  of  774  veterans 
to  other  agencies  for  services,  most  of 
them  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  But 


the  limitations  hold  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, itself.  Men  go  to  it  for 
particular  or  specific  assistance,  to  ex- 
ercise rights  which  are  defined  with  rea- 
sonable precision  and  clarity. 

The  Veterans  Information  Center  and 
the  Red  Cross,  however,  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  The  most  common  con- 
cept of  the  center's  function  is  that  it 
should  be  the  repository  of  information 
about  all  available  community  services 
that  any  veteran  may  need.  The  Red 
Cross,  through  its  home  service  section, 
is  a  casework  agency,  which  by  definition 
presumes  particular  skill  in  identifying 
personal  and  family  difficulties  as  well  a* 
an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  com- 
munity's other  casework,  mental  hygiene, 
health,  and  group  work  resources. 

The  Veterans  Information  Center 

Reports  from  the  country  over,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  relatively  few  center* 
are  serving  as  effective  channels  of  re- 
ferral for  those  veterans  who  need  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  personal  and 
family  difficulties.  Eventually,  these  men 
and  their  families  are  finding  their  way 
to  some  social  agency,  but  in  about  the 
same  fashion  as  the  civilian  population — 
that  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  hap- 
penstance and  after  a  good  deal  of  trial 
and  error.  These  reports  of  the  general 
situation  were  borne  out  in  two  of  the 
three  cities  where  detailed  data  were  pro- 
cured for  this  report.  While  in  all  three 
about  1 5  percent  of  the  veterans  had  been 
assisted  by  some  social  agency,  in  Dayton 
and  Richmond  only  about  4  percent  had 
gone  to  the  agency  as  a  result  of  referral 
from  the  center.  In  Norfolk,  however, 
the  contrary  was  true.  Here,  for  many 
of  the  agencies,  the  center  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  their  veteran  clients. 
Roughly,  about  15  percent  of  the  rhei> 
registering  w-ith  it  had  been  referred  for 
agency  service. 

Not  only  in  these  three  cities  but  else- 
where, the  centers  are  handling  a  large 
volume  of  requests  for  general  informa- 
tion— claims,  pension--,  service  insurance 
loans ;  business  assistance,  employment, 
education,  and  training.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  good  deal  of  this  information 
is  given  by  the  staff  of  the  center  itself. 
In  others,  representatives  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Red  Cross,  or  certain 
of  the  other  agencies  have  desks  in  the 
center,  and  requests  are  easily  referred. 
The  tendency  in  many  cities  has  been  for 
the  center  to  specialize  in  referral  to  the 
federal  agencies.  A  high  proportion  of  the- 
veteran's  first  inquiries  are  about  matters 
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in  their  province,  and  the  center's  staff  can 
have  precise  information  about  these 
agencies  easily  available. 

The  Norfolk  center  differed  from  the 
other  two  cities  in  one  important  respect, 
and  in  this  difference  lies  the  principal 
reason  for  the  effective  role  which  it  was 
playing  in  identification  of  problems  and 
referral  of  the  men  needing  service.  On 
its  staff  were  two  general  counselors,  one 
of  whom  was  the  associate  director  who 
had  had  thorough  training  and  wide  so- 
cial service  experience.  In  addition,  a 
caseworker  from  the  Red  Cross  was  con- 
tinuously on  duty.  In  their  interviews 
about  the  veterans'  immediate  concerns, 
these  workers  were  quick  to  sense  emo- 
tional disturbances,  vocational  uncer- 
tainties, difficulties  with  a  wife  or  in-laws, 
and  other  problems.  Often  they  them- 
selves could  give  immediate  advice  or  help 
which  would  put  the  veteran  on  the  right 
track,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  does 
the  intake  interviewer  in  any  well-or- 
ganized casework  agency.  But  in  many 
other  instances,  skillfully  conducted  con- 
ferences would  reveal  perplexing  prob- 
lems and  ultimately  result  in  the  veteran's 
willingness  to  go  to  an  appropriate  agency 
for  longer  and  more  specialized  assistance. 
It  seems  clear  that  only  as  centers 


throughout  the  country  are  staffed  with 
personnel  of  comparable  competence,  can 
they  come  to  occupy  a  key  role  in  the 
orderly  direction  of  veterans  to  the  com- 
munity agencies  equipped  to  help  with 
such  problems. 

The  Red  Cross 

Because  of  large  numbers  of  service- 
men's families  being  served  by  the  Red 
Cross  while  their  men  were  still  in  ser- 
vice, because  of  the  activities  of  its  own 
representatives  with  the  armed  forces,  and 
because  of  its  general  position  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  Red  Cross  is  apt  to  be  the 
one  social  agency  of  which  the  veteran 
has  some  knowledge.  As  a  result,  many 
more  veterans  have  gone  to  it  for  as- 
sistance than  to  any  other  service  source. 

The  Richmond  Red  Cross  policy  re- 
garding referrals  to  other  agencies  was 
broader  than  was  true  of  the  Dayton  Red 
Cross  last  summer.  Altogether,  the  Rich- 
mond agency  had  referred  23  percent  of 
its  veterans  for  other  types  of  service. 
About  half  of  these  were  serious  adjust- 
ment cases  which  had  been  referred  main- 
ly to  other  casework  agencies.  Through 
June,  the  Dayton  agency  had  referred 
only  5  percent  of  its  veteran  cases  to  other 
agencies.  Reports  from  other  centers  in- 


dicate that  in  general  the  Red  Cross  is 
not  yet  playing  an  important  role  in 
channeling  veterans  problems  to  other 
community  services. 

Basically,  it  seems  to  us,  this  is  be- 
cause few  communities  have  made  the  key 
policy  decision  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing section :  Whether  or  not  the  Red 
Cross  is  to  be  the  community  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  a  high  quality 
of  generalized  diagnostic  treatment  ser- 
vice to  the  veterans  and  their  families 
whose  adjustment  difficulties  are  serious 
and  complicated.  If  the  Red  Cross  as- 
sumes this  responsibility,  one  may  an- 
ticipate relatively  few  outgoing  referrals, 
except  for  specialized  and  supplemental 
service.  If  other  agencies  are  designated 
for  this  responsibility,  the  flow  of  re- 
ferrals from  the  Red  Cross  should  in- 
crease. Relationship  with  the  other  agen- 
cies should  be  so  worked  out  as  to  make 
the  Red  Cross  a  key  unit  in  the  com- 
munity's information  and  referral  se.t-up.. 

One  major  advantage  which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  policy  was  clear  in  the 
two  cities  where  special  studies  were 
made.  In  most  of  the  veterans  cases  served 
by  the  other  agencies,  the  family's  dif- 
ficulties were  in  a  serious  or  advanced 
stage.  There  had  been  a  considerable  time 
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lag  between  the  veteran's  discharge  and 
the  family's  application  to  the  agency.  The 
reverse  was  true  with  the  Red  Cross 
cases.  Veterans  had  applied  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  their 
problems.  In  any  city,  intelligent  referral, 
at  this  point,  for  complete  casework  and 
psychiatric  service  would  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  prevention  of  more 
serious  difficulties. 

Social  Diagnosis 

Equipping  contact  agencies  for  more 
skillful  identification  and  referral  is  only 
the  first  step  towards  insuring  the  vet- 
eran's rapid  access  to  the  services  which 
he  actually  needs.  Two  other  steps  logic- 
ally follow:  making  available  facilities 
for  complete  social  diagnosis,  and  arrang- 
ing for  follow-up  treatment.  Towards 
both,  certain  obstacles  stemming  from  the 
organizational  manner  in  which  our  ser- 
vices have  grown  up,  must  be  overcome 
in  many  communities.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  lack  of  coordination  of  specialized 
agencies. 

The  adjustment  problems  of  the  vet- 
eran are  all  of  one  piece.  He  may  be 
emotionally  disturbed,  having  trouble 
with  his  wife,  looking  for  temporary  care 
for  his  children,  uncertain  whether  to 
take  vocational  training  or  find  a  job  im- 
mediately, missing  very  badly  the  security 
and  comfort  of  his  buddies  in  his  old 
army  unit.  He  may  not  have  all  of  these 
problems  at  once,  but  he  is  more  than 
apt  to  have  some  combination  of  prob- 
lems that  are  inter-related.  The  most 
helpful  referral  would  be  to  an  agency 
that  could  talk  all  these  things  over  with 
him,  make  a  study  of  his  capacities  and 
resources,  analyze  the  real  rather  than 
the  apparent  difficulties,  and  work  out 
the  best  possible  plan  for  meeting  all  of 
them — in  other  words,  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  a  complete,  generalized  social 
diagnosis. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  agency 
equipped  to  make  a  psychiatric  diagnosis 
is  apt  to  be  in  one  place;  the  society  able 
to  unravel  the  tangle  with  his  wife  in 


another;  the  agency  which  could  plan 
care  for  his  children  in  still  another;  an 
organization  which  could  analyze  his 
needs  for  social  companionship  somewhere 
else;  and  so  on.  If  he  is  referred  to  one 
of  these  places,  he  will  get  help  with  one 
part  of  his  difficulty.  But  there  is  likeli- 
hood that  the  rest  of  his  problem' will  be 
overlooked  or  neglected,  unless,  of  course, 
he  is  again  referred  to  some  of  the  other 
agencies.  Even  if  he  is,  no  one  is  likely 
to  see  all  of  his  difficulties  together  and 
in  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  the 
way,  unfortunately,  they  are  for  him. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  com- 
munities to  overcome  this  obstacle  once 
the  nature  of  the  problem  is  clearly 
recognized.  Indeed,  in  recent  years,  many 
have  been  working  persistently  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  overcome  it.  Intrinsically, 
that  is  what  is  behind  the  trend  toward 
agency  consolidation,  toward  the  use  of 
skilled  social  diagnosticians  as  intake  in- 
terviewers, toward  more  clear  cut  func- 
tional agreements  and  arrangements, 
toward  the  more  frequent  use  of  represen- 
tative case  conferences  and  clinical  discus- 
sions. 

Recognition  of  the  complexities  of  the 
present  situation  seems  to  us  to  under- 
score the  need  for  skill  and  broad  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  those  persons 
who  are  referring  veterans  for  social  ad- 
justment service.  It  also  seems  to  us  to 
point  to  the  desirability  of  identifying 
the  agency  or  agencies  best  equipped  to 
make  a  complete  social  diagnosis,  so  that 
early  referral  c'an  be  made  on  a  high 
proportion  of  the  adjustment  cases.  Agen- 
cies equipped  for  such  a  job  will  vary 
in  each  community.  Usually  they  will 
be  the  generalized  family  casework  agen- 
cies, particularly  if  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion is  part  of  their  equipment. 

Social  Treatment 

The  third  step  is  the  arrangement  for 
the  continuing  service  or  treatment  which 
a  good  diagnosis  shows  to  be  needed.  If 
what  the  veteran  really  needs  is  one  or 
two  immediate,  specific  services  which 


will  ease  a  temporary  tension  or  tide  over 
an  immediate  difficulty,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  one  more  referral  to  the 
agency  equipped  to  give  that  assistance. 
If  there  are  a  number  of  problems,  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  arranging  for  general- 
ized casework  help,  quite  possibly  by  the 
agency  making  the  over-all  diagnosis.  Un- 
der this  agency's  auspices,  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  specialized  services 
that  may  be  needed.  Most  urban  com- 
munities have  a  battery  of  such  services 
upon  which  the  caseworker  can  call,  al- 
ways provided,  of  course,  that  clear  and 
cooperative  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished. These  include  medical  and 
nursing  service  from  the  clinics,  hospitals 
and  nursing  agencies;  care  for  children 
in  foster  homes  from  the  children's  agen- 
cies; employment  assistance  from  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  like. 
These  specialized  tools,  effectively  co- 
ordinated, can  really  treat  the  problems 
of  a  veteran  and  his  family  as  a  whole. 

IN  A  SPIRIT  OF  DEEP  HUMILITY,  WB  CON- 

clude  this  report.  Ever  must  one  bow  to 
youth — to  its  courage,  enthusiasms,  innate 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  vision,  unclut- 
tered by  the  cobwebs  of  pride  and  preju- 
dice and  vested  interest.  The  youth  of 
this  generation  are  now  returning  to 
make  up,  as  best  they  can,  for  some  of  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  which  they 
know  they  are  in  danger  of  losing.  Some 
are  battle  scarred.  All  have  been  through 
experiences  with  which  only  youth  can 
cope. 

But  vividly  during  these  months,  has 
it  been  brought  home  to  us  that  all  of 
our  young  men  and  women  are  very 
human.  The  "veteran"  deserves  better 
than  to  be  treated  as  ^n  emotional  symbol. 
He  deserves  intelligent  and  discriminating 
treatment  as  a  precious  human  personality. 
America  should  be  his  now,  as  inevitably 
it  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant  years 
ahead.  The  job  of  his  home  town  is  not 
merely  to  "welcome"  him  but  to  ease  his 
entrance  to  its  very  life  so  that  he  may 
indeed  "take  over." 
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Christmas  1945!  Let 
others  prayerfully  con- 
template the  season's  im- 
port in  a  setting  of  world 
shattering  events.  Our 
own  spiritual  solace  will  come  from  vivid, 
human  pictures  of  Christmas  trees  in  insti- 
tutions surrounded  by  eager,  happy  chil- 
dren. Of  board  members  bedecked  as 
Santa  Claus,  thrilled  quite  as  much  as 
their  youthful  audiences.  Of  Christmas 
stores  piled  high  in  family  and  children's 
agencies,  waiting  for  clients  to  come  and 
make  their  own  selection.  Of  hospitals 
bedecked  with  holly,  and  carols,  music, 
entertainment  for  their  patients.  Of  fes- 
tivities at  the  Y's  and  settlements,  of 
Scouts  doing  the  best  deeds  that  they 
know  how.  Of  Christinas  dinners  and 
surcease  from  tension  behind  grim  walls 
of  prisons  and  reformatories.  Of  the 
warming  comfort  of  security  now  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  our  older  generation. 
We  wish  it  were  a  better  world.  And 
so  we  shall  think,  this  season,  of  this 
network  of  ^ood  people  who  are  trying 
to  make  it  so. 

WITH  HEAVV  HEAKTS 

December  is  Mollie  Condon's  last 
month  as  a  Survey  Midmonthly  staff 
member.  That  is  a  heavy-hearted  an- 
nouncement for  us  to  make,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of  social  workers  the  country  over 
to  read.  To  many  of  our  far-flung  read- 
er^ and  friends,  Mollie  Condon,  with  her 
conference  book  table  and  subscription 
blanks  is  the  Survey.  She  has  been  since 
spring  of  1923,  when  she  joined  forces 
with  us  as  a  field  worker,  and  the  late 
Arthur  Kellogg,  then  business  manager, 
bade  her  pick  up  some  Surveys  and  go  to  a 
conference.  "I've  been  doing  it  ever 
since,"  says  Mollie  Condon. 

Since  1931,  she  has  been  Survey  Mid- 
monthly's  circulation  manager,  but  the 
title  does  not  begin  to  describe  the  range 
and  effectiveness  of  the  job  she  has  done. 


Now  she  plans  to  divide  her  time  be- 
tween her  Stuyvesant  Square  apartment 
(and  thank  goodness  it's  hardly  farther 
than  around  the  corner  from  this  office) 
and  the  old  stone  farmhouse  in  North- 
hampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  and  her  husband  and  Mollie  Ann 
grow  a  fabulous  garden,  can,  preserve, 
pickle,  cut  wood,  mend  walls,  and  potter 
delightfully.  Perhaps  at  last  the  staff  will 
receive  some  of  Mollie  Condon's  letters — 
those  famous  letters  we  have  always  en- 
vied our  subscribers.  Appreciated  letters, 
too — as  witness  one  recipient  of  a  whole 
series  of  them  who  finally  replied,  with 
check  enclosed.  "I  put  off  renewing,  be- 
cause I  do  love  Mollie  Condon's  letters 
so  much !" 

INTERNATIONAL  "KNOW-HOW" 

Between  the  lines  readers  will  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  high  quality  of  organiza- 
tional "know-how"  requisite  to  successful 
international  cooperation  from  Charles  H. 
Alspach's  article,  "Helping  Nations  to 
Help  Themselves."  We  would  imagine 
that  "Charlie"  (to  his  host  of  friends) 
is  finding  invaluable  some  of  his  old.  skills 
in  this  new  setting.  From  early  days,  as 
director  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Commun- 
ity Chest,  he  struggled  with  FERA  dur- 
ing the  hectic  depression  days.  Then  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  where  his  last 
assignment  was  as  its  New  England 
regional  representative.  Now,  back  from 
a  year  in  Switzerland  and  the  Middle 
East,  he  is  serving  as  acting  director  of 
UNRRA's  Welfare  Division. 

PIONEER  PATTERNS 

Xarnes  ,  long  revered — Jane  Ad- 
dams,  Graham  Taylor,  Julia  Lathrop. 
Mary  McDowell — strike  the  eye  in  al- 
most everv  paragraph  of  Ruth  Austin's 
"The  Old  Records  Speak,"  (see  page 
326).  In  the  early  minutes  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Settlements,  on  which  her 
article  is  based,  one  finds  convincing  evi- 


dence that  there's  nothing  new  under  the 
social  work  sun.  Uniform  statistics,  work 
relief,  definitions,  more  playgrounds  and 
kindergartens  were  living  issues  half  a 
century  ago.  Capping  the  climax  is  the 
last  entry  in  1908 — the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  name,  part 
of  a  "reorganization"  plan  proposed  by 
Allen  T.  Burns. 

GERIATRICS 

According  to  Webster,  geriatrics 
is  "the  subdivision  of  medicine  which  is 
concerned  with  old  age  and  its  diseases." 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it's  stretching  a  point 
to  place  John  J.  Griffin's  article  on  "Shel- 
tered Care  for  the  Aged  in  Massachusetts" 
(see  page  323)  within  the  bounds  of  this 
new  and  increasingly  popular  addition  to 
social  work  terminology.  But  his-  plea 
for  close  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
many  now  profitable  "commercial  homes" 
for  the  aged  is  one  that  hardly  can  be 
ignored. 

HONORS 

To  Dorothy  de  la  Pole,  director 
of  the  UNRRA  Central  Tracing  Bureau, 
the  Medaille  de  la  Reconnaissance,  by  the 
French  government  in  recognition  of  her 
services  in  returning  displaced  French 
citizens  to  their  homes.  .  .'  .  To  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  on  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Eisenhower,  the  first 
Medal  of  Freedom,  recently  authorized 
as  a  civilian  decoration  for  any  person 
who,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  has  performed 
a  meritorious  act  or  service  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
...  To  Colonel  Marion  Rushton,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  as  head  of 
the  army's  correctional  program.  .  .  .  To 
Father  H.  J.  Carroll,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, elevation  bv  Pope  Pius  XII  to  the 
rank  of  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title 
of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor.  .  .  .  To 


Mary  I.  Barber,  expert  food  consultant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  army's  Excep- 
tional Meritorious  Civilian  Award. 

BROMIDE  PRIZE 

Thomas  D.  Eliot,  courageous  crea- 
tor of  "The  Perfect  Panel  Parley"  (see 
page  328)  issues  this  challenge  to  social 
work's  legion  of  battle-scarred  conference 
goers:  "The  author  is  saving,  as  a  prize 
for  anyorfe  who  can  find  less  than  fifty 
Round  Tablets  in  this  piece,  a  bottle  of' 
genuine  bromides,  1945.  Second  prize, 
for  anyone  who  recognized  the  last  name 
of  any  speaker,  a  pair  of  over-used  over- 
alls." Peg  for  immediate  attention! 

NOT  IN  THE  CARDS 

To  the  limbo  of  defunct  adjust- 
ment skills  the  Red  Cross  now  assigns 
the  following  by  an  official  directive  dated 
November  14:  "Many  people  tend  to 
take  fortune  telling  seriously,  and  among 
hospitalized  servicemen  this  tendency 
may  cause  serious  disturbances.  .  .  .  There- 
fore all  fortune  telling  by  means  of  cards, 
tea  leaves,  palmistry,  handwriting  analy- 
sis, or  horoscope  reading  .  .  .  should  be 
excluded  from  American  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital recreation  and  from  entertainment 
activities  conducted  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  held  under  its  auspices." 

PAGE  MR.  ANTHONY! 

Over  600  nickels  have  clinked  in 
New  York's  telephones  as  a  result  of 
signs  in  all  subways  advertising  a  central 
information  service  for  New  York's  eight 
family  casework  agencies.  Placards  (see 


page  335)  carry  the  simple  message, 
"When  problems  arise,  New  York's  eight 
family  agencies  offer  personal  consulta- 
tion and  help  to  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  all  creeds."  Telephone  number  is 
that  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  which  refers  people  to  the 
appropriate  borough  offices. 

DECEMBER  GRAPHIC 

The  Survey  Graphic  this  month  fea- 
tures "The  Last  Hundred  Thousand," 
the  inside  story  of  Earl  G.  Harrison's  re- 
port to  President  Truman  on  the  dis- 
placed persons  centers  in  the  American 
and  British  zones  in  Germany.  An  inter- 
esting companion  piece  is  "Fighting 
Against  Time,"  by  Herbert  H.  I^ehman, 
director  general  of  UNRRA. 

POST  MORTEMS 

(Jueer  mixture  of  "chagrin,"  "sat- 
isfaction," and  "optimism"  is  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  10  percent  reduction  in 
1945  Chest  campaign  returns,  according 
to  Community  Chests  and  Councils  Cam- 
paign News.  .  .  .  Optimism  is  over  next 
year's  prospects  when,  presumably,  funds 
for  war  services  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  will  not  be  included 
in  local  goals.  .  .  .  "X"  in  that  picture 
is  future  campaign  plans  of  these  agen- 
cies, many  of  which  expect  to  continue 
into  1947  or  longer.  .  .  .  National  War 
Fund  will  maintain  a  skeleton  staff  for 
liquidation  purposes  during  1946.  .  .  . 
USO  campaign  for  1946  may  give  a  rea- 
son for  continuing  some  of  the  state  war 
fund  organizations.  .  .  .  Deluge  of  capital 


fund  campaigns  is  in  the  offing.  One 
Atlantic  seaboard  city  reports  contem- 
plated drives  totaling  $10,000,000. 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 

Our  own  spy  department  has  ju^t 
turned  in  a  highly  favorable  report  on 
the  quality  of  professional  education  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  in  November, 
every  class  attended  by  its  student  expert 
made  some  use  of  material  in  either  Sur- 
r<  v  Mitlmonthly  or  Survey  Graphic. 

CHATTER 

Two  of  Boston's  distinguished 
pioneer  social  workers  recently  passed 
historic  milestones.  Laura  G.  Woodberry 
rounded  out  forty-five  years  as  director  ot 
the  Social  Service  Index.  Ida  M.  Cannon 
is  retiring  after  forty  years  as  chief  of 
social  service  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital .  .Number  of  patient  days 
spent  in  hospitals  during  1944  increased 
25  percent  over  prewar  average  .  .Some  ot 
the  principles  of  atom  physics  discovered 
during  the  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  can 
be  applied  to  the  problem  of  cancer,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  di- 
rector of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  New 
York. . .  Advertising  campaign  is  credited 
with  reducing  Cincinnati  deaths  from  ap- 
pendicitis from  eighty  in  1934  to  twenty- 
two  in  1943.  The  keynote  was — see  your 
doctor  early  and  avoid  trouble.  .  .  Cost  of 
a  statewide  study  of  the  "Treatment  and 
Care  of  Inebriates,"  authorized  by  Con- 
necticut's legislature,  is  to  be  met  from 
fees  for  liquor  permits. 
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UNRRA  staff  meeting  en  route  to  assignment.  This  unit  includes  American  nutri- 
tionist, nurse,  health  officer,  welfare  specialist,  and  Greek  doctor  and  interpreter 
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Helping  Nations  Help  Themselves 

Too  little  is  known  about  this  UNRRA  job — helping  ravaged  countries  to 
get  up  relief  programs  for  their  own  war  victims.  Results  to  date  told  here 
by  CHARLES  H.  ALSPACH,  acting  director,  UNRRA  Welfare  Division. 


FIGHTING  BLACK.  MARKETS,  fina- 
ling  all  types  of  transportation,  and 
istributing  relief  supplies  without  benefit 
f  the  familiar  network  of  welfare  agen- 
ies  are  all  in  a  day's  work  for  the  United 
ations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
tration  welfare  workers  serving  in  the 
berated  countries.  Transportation  sys- 
ems  are  almost  completely  destroyed,  and 
icll  holes  in  roads  are  ruinous  to  trucks 
nd  tires.  Welfare  agencies  are  disor- 
anized  or  nonexistent.  Distribution  of 
•nilk,  flour,  sugar,  and  other  badly  needed 
elief  supplies  requires  strict  control  to 
eep  them  out  of  the  black  markets. 

Under  such  circumstances  UNRRA's 
•velfare  programs  have  had  to  be  custom- 
uilt.  Each  country,  in  fact  each  com- 
nunity,  has  presented  new  problems,  and 
le  only  common  denominator  has  been 
he  overwhelming  need  of  the  people  for 
lie  relief  goods  which  are  sent  in.  In 
jreece,  the  government  was  given  a  help- 
ng  hand  in  establishing  a  new  system 
f  public  relief  centers.  In  Italy,  com- 
nunitywide  committees  were  organized 
o  determine  needs  and  to  distribute  re- 
ief.  In  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 


slovakia, UNRRA  welfare  specialists 
serve  as  advisers  to  government  and  in- 
stitution officials.  In  China,  they  are  un- 
dertaking a  program  for  training  Qhinese 
technicians  to  carry  on  the  welfare  work. 

United  Nations  in  Action 

The  UNRRA  welfare  services  have 
been  planned  and  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
that  "specific  provision  be  made  for  wel- 
fare services  for  the  victims  of  war — in 
particular  for  children,  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers,  the  aged  and  the  dis- 
abled." Representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  which  organized  UNRRA  at 
Atlantic  City  in  1943  knew  full  well  the 
terrible  suffering  that  their  people  were 
undergoing.  They  knew  that  the  women, 
the  children,  and  the  aged  were  the 
weakest  and  most  vulnerable  groups  and 
that  they  would  be  in  need  of  immediate 
and  special  aid. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions did  not  assume  that  UNRRA  would 
do  the  whole  welfare  job.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  individual  governments  ex- 
pected to  do  most  of  it  themselves.  They 


anticipated,  however,  that  the  structure 
for  administering  welfare  services  in 
existence  before  the  war  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  skilled  and  experienced 
welfare  staffs  killed  or  scattered.  '  They 
knew  that  UNRRA  assistance  would  be 
needed  to  reestablish  these  services  and 
to  reinforce  the  staffs  that  ren'aintd. 

UNRRA's  response  wa:  to  ci  Mte  with- 
in its  organization  a  We'tare  Division 
staffed  with  outstanding  persons  in  the 
relief  and  welfare  field  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  United  Nations. 
The  U.  S.  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau  loaned 
UNRRA  some  of  its  key  people.  Private 
welfare  organizations  did  likewise.  That 
small  group  began  to  bring  together  a 
hard-hitting  experienced  staff,  which  was 
available  to  any  liberated  area  that  found 
its  own  welfare  staff  inadequate. 

Today,  approximately  one  hundred 
trained,  experienced  welfare  specialists, 
recruited  from  many  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  serving  with  UNRRA  missions, 
providing  assistance  to  governments  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  These  tech- 
nicians did  not  enter  the  countries  with 
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preconceived  plans  of  operations.  They 
had  no  program  for  overhauling  social 
welfare  administrative  machinery  to  make 
it  conform  to  established  or  accepted  pat- 
terns. They  did  have  as  much  informa- 
tion as  they  could  get  concerning  the  pre- 
war structure  of  welfare  services  in  these 
countries,  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
their  services — above  all,  to  restore  or 
establish  the  machinery  necessary  to  get 
urgently  needed  food  and  clothing  to  the 
people  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this,  UNRRA's  wel- 
fare staff  has  worked  along  three  lines: 

1.  Helping  the  governments  determine 
the  extent  of  the  need  and  the  size  of 
the   problem,    and    then    assisting   in   or- 
ganizing the  administrative  machinery  for 
distributing  the  necessary  supplies. 

2.  Helping  organize   special   programs 
for  the  care  of  children  and  other  special 
groups,  such  as  the  disabled. 

3.  Helping   the  governments   organize 
special    training   programs    for   their   na- 
tionals who  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
welfare  job,  and  bringing  to  the  govern- 
ments the  latest  information  and  knowl- 
edge  developed    in    the   welfare   field    in 
other  countries. 

Greece 

Since  their  arrival  in  Greece  in  No- 
vember 1944,  the  major  work  of  the 
UNRRA  welfare  officials  has  been  to 
help  the  Greek  government  'develop  a 
sound  method  for  determining  relative 
need  of  individuals  and  their  ability  to 
pay  for  relief  goods  and  supplies.  After 
six  months  of  long  and  arduous  work 
with  the  welfare  officials  in  the  Greek 
government,  a  law  was  passed  which  es- 
tablished in  Greece  a  nationwide  public 
assistance  program.  Welfare  centers  are 
being  established  by  the  government  in 
each  of  the  thirty-nine  provinces.  As  a 
result,  the  people  know  the  conditions 
which  make  them  eligible  for  free  sup- 
plies ;  they  know  where  to  go  for  them ; 
and  they  know  what  to  do  and  where  to 
go  if  they  believe  that  their  case  has  not 
been  handled  justly. 

The  UNRRA  welfare  staff  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Greek  officials  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  centers  and 
is  advising  in  the  details  of  staffing  them, 
organizing  appeal  boards  which  are  part 
of  the  plan,  and  observing  carefully  the 
daily  operations  of  the  centers  to  ensure 
that  the  basic  necessities  are  given  to 
those  who  are  in  greatest  need.  Now, 
Greece  has  a  nationwide  program  for 
administering  equitable  and  speedy  relief 
to  the  needy.  This  is  the  way  it  works: 

Parish  Committees,  chosen  by  a  higher 
committee,  to  include  a  priest,  a  school- 
master, and  a  doctor,  if  any,  together 
with  two  or  three  other  citizens.  For 
this  committee  an  applicant  fills  out  a 
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torm  which  gives  information  about  him- 
self and  family,  and  a  brief  indication  of 
the  source  and  size  of  his  income.  The 
Parish  Committee  is  empowered  to  make 
an  immediate  decision  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  or  his  family  shall  be  classed 
as  indigent,  and  this  decision  is  final  un- 
less a  complaint  or  appeal  is  lodged  with 
a  higher  committee.  Thus  there  need 
be  no  delay  between  the  submission  of  an 
application  from  somebody  in  real  need 
and  the  •  granting  of  free  rations  and 
other  help. 

Secondary  •  Committees,  '  located  in 
larger  villages,  are  the  first  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  decisions  of  the  Parish 
Committees  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  Secondary  Com- 
mittee has  no  function  in  administration 
or  organization  of  the  scheme,  but  can 
confirm  or  reverse  the  decision  of  Parish 
Committees  if  appealed  to. 

Eparchy  Committees,  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Secondary  and  Parish  Committees. 
The  members  are  appointed  by  the  higher 
committee  from  certain  categories,  such 
as  church,  law,  and  banking,  and  from 
a  panel  of  citizens  put  forward  by  the 
professional  members.  Appeals  against 
decisions  of  the  Parish  and/or  Secondary 
Committees  can  be  lodged  with  them,  and 
they  have  the  final  decision  in  all  cases. 
They  can  not  only  consider  appeals  on 
documentary  evidence, 'but  can  send  their 
own  inspectors  to  check  the  facts. 

Nomos  Committees,  more  properly 
known  as  Provincial  Welfare  Centers. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  control  of  all 
the  subsidiary  committees,  for  ensuring 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  car- 
ried out,  and  for  making  suggestions  to 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  for  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme,  and  for  ex- 
tensions of  their  functions.  There  is  no 
appeal  to  them  from  decisions  of  the 
Eparchy  Committees. 


Chinest    New«    Service 
Chinese  and  lii-  sick  wife 


Within  the  framework  of  this  basic 
welfare  program  in  Greece  with  which 
UNRRA  welfare  officials  have  been  so 
closely  associated,  an  emergency  and  long 
term  program  for  the  care  of  children 
has  been  initiated  and  already  has  ren- 
dered much  valuable  service.  During  the 
last  summer,  from  July  until  the  end  o! 
October,  over  55,000  weak  and  under- 
nourished Greek  children  spent  a  period 
of  time  in  camps  on  the  seashore  and  in 
the  mountains,  building  up  resistance  to 
disease,  which  has  been  rampant  in 
Greece.  This  program  was  made  possible 
by  UNRRA  imported  foods,  by  govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  by  the  mobilization  of 
staff  and  equipment  on  the  part  of  numer- 
ous private  and  voluntary  agencies  within 
Greece. 

At  the  present  time  UNRRA,  the 
Greek  War  Relief  Association,  and  the 
Greek  government  are  expanding  the  sup- 
plementary child-feeding  program  so  that 
some  900,000  children  may  be  given  essen- 
tial additional  food.  This  program  aims 
to  extend  the  efforts  of  the  Swedish-Swiss 
Commission  which,  during  the  dark  days 
of  Occupation,  carried  on  a  child-feeding 
program  covering  one  third  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Greece. 

Through  this  three-way  effort,  it  is 
expected  that  children  will  receive  the 
additional  food  which  their  bodies  de- 
mand, and  that  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  for 
the  child-feeding  stations,  will  be  re- 
established and  extended  in  Greece.  It  is 
expected  that  the  school  feeding  program 
which  Greece  had  prior  to  the  war  will 
be  reestablished  and  greatly  extended. 

Italy 

UNRRA  headquarters  in  Washington 
recently  received  a  message  from  Italy  re- 
porting that  "Food  in  position  to  feed 
1,500,000  mothers  and  children  by  end 
of  November.  School  lunch  program  now 
in  full  swing  Naples  and  Rome  to  be  ex- 
tended in  the  fall  throughout  the  schools 
of  Italy." 

Behind  these  simple  statements  lies  the 
story  of  the  hard  and  difficult  task  per- 
formed by  the  welfare  division  of  the 
Italian  mission.  It  testifies  to  the  accom- 
plishments, in  a  few  short  months,  in  a 
nation  held  in  the  grip  of  fascism  for 
over  twenty  years  and  battered  by  war  for 
five  years.  Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
was  overcoming  the  attitudes  and  methods 
with  which  the  fascist  regime  has  in- 
doctrinated the  people  of  Italy.  UNRRA 
had  to  prove  that  it  had  no  ulterior  mo- 
tives in  its  work  in  Italy;  that  it  was 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  women  and  children  it  came  to  serve. 

Prior  to  March  8,  1945,  when  the 
Italian  government-UNRRA  agreement 
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was  signed,  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
"official"  contacts  with  the  Italian  agen- 
cies. In  spite  of  this,  UNRRA  welfare 
personnel  did  considerable  ground  work 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  program  of  wel- 
fare services  for  children  and  expectant 
mothers.  Areas  of  greatest  need  were 
visited  and  surveyed  for  resources  and 
facilities.  Information  was  secured  from 
the  Allied  military  government  and  from 
Allied  commission  officers.  "Unofficial" 
discussions  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  government  ministries  and  agencies 
involved  in  the  programs  to  exchange 
ideas  on  putting  operations  into  effect. 

On  the  basis  of  this  groundwork,  the 
first  supplies  that  arrived  were  allocated 
to  feed  the  women  and  children  in  the 
badly  devastated  provinces  of  Frosinone, 
Latina,  Aquila,  Pescara,  and  Chieti. 
These  provinces  span  the  Peninsula  and 
were  the  scene  of  the  bitter  Liri  Valley 
campaign  from  Cassino  to  Rome.  The 
cities  of  Rome  and  Naples  were  also 
selected  as  areas  of  greatest  need  because 
they  depended  upon  other  agricultural 
provinces  for  their  food. 

The  blueprint  of  the  organization  for 
distribution  was  worked  out  jointly  by 
the  UNRRA  welfare  staff  and  the  re- 
sponsible Italian  government  officials. 
However,  to  make  this  a  living,  working 
thing  required  tremendous  organizational 
activity  on  the  part  of  UNRRA. 

The  only  way  to  guarantee  that  pre- 
cious food  would  not  get  into  the  black 
market  was  to  establish  distribution  com- 
mittees made  up  of  the  most  responsible 
people  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  com- 
munes. The  provincial  committee  in- 
cluded the  following:  governor,  public 
health  officer,  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  representatives  of  OMMI,  (the  na- 
tional organization  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare),  of  the  Church,  the  govern- 
mental food  agency,  the  Italian  assistance 
agency,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
child  and  maternal  welfare  work. 

The  communal  committees  were  com- 
posed of  the  local  counterparts  of  the  or- 
ganizations represented  on  the  provincial 
level.  The  organization  of  these  commit- 
tees provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
Italian  people  to  work  together  in  a 
democratic  fashion.  For  the  first  time  in 
Italy,  women  were  represented  on  com- 
mittees and  participating  in  community 
affairs. 

In  the  first  distribution,  over  200,000 
children  and  nursing  and  expectant 
mothers  received  UNRRA's  supplemen- 
tary food.  Where  cooking  facilities  were 
available,  communal  feeding  operations 
were  set  up.  Where  there  were  no  cook- 
ing facilities,  food  was  distributed  in 
small  packages.  The  standard  distribution 
comprised  milk,  lard,  sugar,  peas,  beans, 
flour,  and  fish,  which  went  to  make  up  an 
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Mary  L.  Gibbons,  deputy  director  general  for  relief  services,  visits  UNRRA  school  lunch 
in  Rome.     About  250  children  are  served  here  daily 


additional  daily  meal  for  each  child  of 
750  calories. 

Parallel  with  the  development  of  the 
feeding  program  were  other  developments. 
The  democratic  Italian  agencies  partici- 
pating in  this  program  were  strengthened. 
School  lunch  programs  developed  in 
Rome  and  Naples  were  instrumental  in 
attracting  children  back  to  school.  Con- 
ferences were  organized  by  specialists  on 
the  UNRRA  staff,  providing  the  Italians 
with  the  latest  nutritional  information. 
Recreational  projects  for  children  were 
initiated  to  reduce  delinquency.  A  com- 
mittee on  institutional  child  care  was  or- 
ganized by  an  UNRRA  welfare  staff 
member. 

With  the  liberation  of  the  northern 
provinces,  the  end  of  the  war,  and  th;1 
easing  of  the  shipping  situation,  the 
UNRRA  program  developed  and  ex- 
panded. Each  succeeding  month  brings 
a  strengthening  of  the  UNRRA-Italian 
operation  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  and  nursing  and  expectant 
mothers  fed.  By  the  time  winter  arrived 
the  most  needy  of  the  Italian  women  and 
children  were  receiving  UNRRA  sup- 
plementary food. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe 

In  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, central  and  local  leadership  has 
been  dynamic.  Upon  liberation,  the  gov- 
ernments and  people  quickly  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  machinery  to 
handle  emergency  relief  needs  or  re- 
establishing prewar  social  welfare  agencies 
and  institutions.  Through  these,  basic 
supplies  are  being  distributed  and  crucial 
needs  of  special  groups  are  being  met. 


However,  the  welfare  specialists  in 
UNRRA  missions  to  these  countries  are 
advising  the  governments  and  institution 
officials  on  matters  of  equipment  and 
necessary  supplies  being  requested  of 
UNRRA,  as  well  as  on  questions  of  care 
during  the  recovery  period.  Field  trips 
are  made  with  such  officials  to  see  actual 
conditions ;  institutions  are  visited,  in  or- 
der that  food,  blankets,  and  special  sup- 
plies will  be  determined  and  used  to  best 
advantage. 

Institutions  of  all  kinds,  for  the  care 
of  both  young  and  old,  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  but  the  reports  show  valiant 
efforts  being  made  by  the  staffs  to  do 
the  best  possible  for  the  human  beings  in 
their  care,  with  the  existing  facilities. 

Requests  are  coming  to  UNRRA  head- 
quarters in  Washington  for  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  technical  literature  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  child  care,  and  such  matters 
as  school  feeding,  nursery  schools,  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers,  as  well 
as  work  relief,  welfare  administration, 
and  institution  management. 

In  one  of  these  eastern  European  coun- 
tries, the  government  Ministries  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have 
asked  the  UNRRA  welfare  officer  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  social  administration.  This  same 
country  hopes  to  establish  a  supplementary- 
feeding  program  for  about  a  million  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time  it  struggles  to 
restore  hostels  and  other  facilities  needed 
for  the  technical  training  of  its  youth. 

UNRRA  personnel  report  their  visits 
to  parts  of  Albania  in  which  the  people 
and  government  are  sharing  their  meager 
supplies  and  accommodations  with  some 
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20,000  Chamerians  who  will  not  return 
to  Greece  under  its  present  regime. 

China 

The  story  of  the  activities  of  the  seven 
I'NRRA  welfare  specialists  now  in  China 
illustrates  best,  perhaps,  how  UNRRA 
helps  governments  organize  themselves  to 
bring  relief  to  their  people.  UNRRA 
welfare  people  have  been  in  China  only 
about  four  months,  some  of  the  seven 
only  about  a  month.  Nevertheless,  in  that 
short  time  they  have  helped  the  govern- 
ment organize  a  program  for  relief  in 
one  of  the  most  devastated  provinces  of 
China  and,  through  this  organization,  to 
begin  the  training  of  the  thousands  of 
Chinese  workers  who  ultimately  will  be 
needed  to  administer  the  Chinese  relief 
program. 

Early  in  May,  the  U.  S.  Army  head- 
quarters appealed  to  UNRRA  for  relief 
for  refugees  in  Kweichow  and  Western 
Hunan  provinces.  The  Japanese  offensive 
south  of  the  Yangtze  River  in  1944  had 
forced  hundreds  of  thousands  to  flee  from 
their  homes  and  march  in  the  dead  of 
winter  across  the  high  plateau  land  of 
Kweichow.  Many  were  refugees  for  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time. 

As  soon  as  the  request  for  aid  was  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  Army,  UNRRA 
dispatched  several  of  its  staff  to  the  area 
to  determine  what  should  be  done.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  needs  reported  was 
to  organize  shelter  and  feeding  for  thou- 
sands of  refugees  living  in  half  destroyed 
shacks  and  hovels  and  showing  evident 
malnutrition.  About  a  third  of  them  were 
ill  with  dysentery,  malaria,  and  typhus. 

One  of  the  UNRRA  welfare  staff  and 
four  Chinese  agricultural  students  were 
sent  down — the  students  to  receive  train- 
ing while  helping  the  UNRRA  staff 
member.  This  is  what  they  did  in  one 
week:  They  took  over  two  refugee  camps 
housing  several  hundred  refugees,  chiefly 
war  widows  and  aged  persons;  obtained 
local  help  to  clean  up  some  of  the  most 
habitable  of  the  ruined  buildings  and 
moved  the  refugees  into  them;  set  up  a 
feeding  station  to  feed  not  only  those  in 
the  camp  but  refugees  living  outside  the 
camp;  obtained  the  services  of  a  local 
doctor  to  care  for  the  sick.  Five  refugees 
ilied  that  week;  the  others  have  a  chance. 

The  UNRRA  worker  returned  to  his 
headquarters  when  the  week  was  over. 
The  four  students  are  carrying  on  the 
job.  Soon  they  will  be  training  other 
and  newer  Chinese  workers  who,  in  turn, 
will  transmit  their  experience  to  others. 
The  organizational  and  administrative  ex- 
perience of  the  UNRRA  staff  is  being 
used  by  the  Chinese  government  to  bring 
actual  relief  to  the  Chinese  people  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  small  staff 
to  exert  its  maximum  influence. 


The  Chinese  government  has  been  plan- 
ning its  relief  operation  for  months.  This 
includes  an  ambitious  program  for  train- 
ing thousands  of  Chinese  workers  to  carry 
out  the  relief  operation.  Many  will  be 
trained  on  the  job  as  described  above. 
Others  necessarily  will  need  to  be  trained 
off  the  job.  For  this  group,  training  cen- 
ters are  being  established  by  the  Chinese 
government.  The  UNRRA  welfare  staff 
members  are  acting  as  advisers  to  the 
Chinese  in  developing  the  content  of  the 
training  designed  to  last  from  one  to  four 
weeks.  During  this  brief  period,  the 
Chinese  workers  are  being  taught  the 
methods  of  establishing  and  managing 
mass  feeding  stations,  methods  of  dis- 
tributing relief  supplies,  and  methods  of 
remodeling  salvaged  army  clothes.  The 
first  of  the  centers  organized  in  Chung- 
king a  month  ago  is  turning  out  about 
one  hundred  trained  workers  a  month. 
Other  centers  are  being  organized. 

Child  Welfare 

A  major  activity  has  been  in  helping 
the  governments  restore  their  child  wel- 
fare programs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
count the  sufferings  of  the  children  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  in  the  countries 
being  assisted  by  UNRRA.  There  are 
approximately  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple in  these  areas  and,  roughly,  a  fourth 
or  twenty-five  million  are  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these 
children  are  in  need.  But  the  numbers 
reported  orphaned,  homeless,  and  in  need 
of  special  care  are  staggering. 

In  Greece,  50,000  children  are  reported 
orphaned ;  of  the  five  million  children  left 
in  Yugoslavia,  about  3,500,000  are  in 
urgent  need,  and  500,000  have  been  left 
homeless  and  orphaned ;  special  feeding 
must  be  organized  for  the  4,000,000  chil- 
dren in  Poland ;  in  China,  the  total  of 
needy  children  runs  into  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions. Of  all  the  services  which  UNRRA 
has  been  called  upon  to  give  to  the  gov- 
ernments, the  demands  for  aid  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  children  have  been 
most  insistent.  In  addition  to  food  and 
clothing,  the  governments  request  help  in 
organizing  the  facilities  and  programs 
through  which  specialized  care  can  be 
brought  to  these  children. 

In  the  main,  the  work  of  the  UNRRA 
welfare  staff  has  been  that  of  helping 
the  governments  survey  the  problem,  ad- 
vising on  the  kinds  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  restore  or  institute  the 
necessary  programs,  and  then,  as  the  sup- 
plies arrive  in  the  country,  helping  the 
local  welfare  people  set  up  the  facilities. 

In  Greece,  the  UNRRA  staff  has 
helped  organize  care  for  30,000  orphaned 
and  homeless  children  by  restoring  the 
institutions,  and  has  helped  the  govern- 
ment register  about  20,000  others  to  as- 


sist in  getting  as  many  as  possible  back  to 
the  homes  of  relatives. 

In  Yugoslavia,  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  care  of  almost  500,000  children, 
and  special  supplies  to  establish  200  homes 
that  will  provide  for  about  20,000  are 
already  on  the  way.  Because  of  the  rela- 
tive inexperience  of  most  of  the  local 
Yugoslav  welfare  workers,  UNRRA  staff 
is  being  called  on  by  the  government  to 
work  with  the  national  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare in  going  out  into  the  provinces  to 
help  survey  the  problem  and  work  out 
appropriate  programs. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  story  is  the 
same.  As  a  result  of  help  in  evaluating 
the  situation  and  counseling  the  govern- 
ment's welfare  officials,  UNRRA  supplies 
are  on  the  way  to  establish  one  hundred 
child  welfare  centers  and  missions  for 
20,000  children. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  govern- 
ments, after  their  return  to  the  liberated 
areas,  has  been  to  provide  the  maximum 
possible  assurance  that  at  least  the  chil- 
dren would  be  fed.  They  knew  well  the 
consequences  to  their  countries  if  the  mal- 
nutrition of  the  children  remained  uncor- 
rected.  Greece  asked  UNRRA  to  work 
out  a  program  for  feeding  900,000  chil- 
dren through  school  lunches  and  child- 
feeding  centers.  Poland,  where  the 
UNRRA  mission  has  just  begun  to  work, 
has  reported  that  4,000,000  children  in 
the  cities  need  to  be  provided  with  a 
special  feeding  program. 

Some  of  the  governments  have  already 
been  able  to  go  further  than  organizing 
their  child  care  programs  simply  to  meet 
the  elementary  needs  of  shelter  and  food. 
Greece,  with  the  aid  of  UNRRA  staff, 
has  been  able  to  establish  summer  rest 
camps  for  55,000  undernourished  city 
children.  The  story  of  the  establishment 
of  these  camps  is  a  story  of  improvising, 
requisitioning,  and  borrowing — tents 
from  the  British  Army,  and  emergency 
shipments  of  supplies  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Middle  East.  With 
this  experience  behind  them,  the  plans  of 
the  Greek  government  for  caring  for 
100,000  city  children  next  summer  should 
materialize  without  the  struggle  that  was 
experienced  this  year. 

Czechoslovakia,  like  Greece,  has  al- 
ready progressed  with  establishing  youth 
hostels  for  about  30,000  undernourished 
young  people  who  are  being  given  special 
treatment  to  restore  them  to  health  and 
fit  them  for  new  responsibilities. 

The  battle  to  save  the  children  of 
Europe  will  be  a  long  one.  The  energy 
with  which  the  governments  are  tackling 
the  problem  and  the  progress  they  are 
making  give  rise  to  much  more  hope  than 
anyone  would  have  dared  express  a  year 
ago.  The  governments  now  know  their 
problems ;  they  know  what  to  do. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Sheltered  Care  for  the  Aged 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFIN,  OAA  supervisor  in  Somerville  (Mass.), 
tells  about  conditions  in  commercial  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
discusses  laws  which  are  "precise  but  unenforceable." 


MASSACHUSETTS  is  FACED  with 
a  crisis  in  the  placement  of  the  chronically 
ill  and  infirm  aged.  The  problem  of 
availability  of  and  provisions  for  "shel- 
tered care"  of  those  clients  in  need  of  it 
presents  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems at  present  for  administrators  of  old 
age  assistance.  Conditions  here  resulting 
from  lack  of  conveniences  were  aggra- 
vated and  intensified  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent by  the  restrictions  of  wartime.  That 
the  predicament  of  this  commonwealth  is 
not  unusual  is  evidenced  by  reliable  re- 
ports from  other  states. 

The  relatively  few  public  institutions 
at  our  command  are  overcrowded  and 
undermanned.  Public  and  private  hospi-. 
tals  are  struggling  under  nearly  over- 
whelming emergency  burdens.  The  de- 
gree of  personal  self-reliance  called  for 
in  boarding  home  accommodations  makes 
them  undesirable  for  the  infirm.  Place- 
ment with  relatives  has  become  an  excep- 
tional possibility  due  to  apartment  living 
and  the  increased  employment  of  the 
younger  women  of  families. 

Commercial  Homes 

The  only  alternative  is  the  realistic 
question  of  commercial  homes,  hetero- 
geneously  called  convalescent  homes,  rest 
homes,  nursing  homes.  One  becomes 
seismographically  attuned  to  the  violent 
repercussions  which  any  honest  discussion 
of  the  subject  evokes. 

There  are  two  habits  of  thought  about 
the  subject:  the  one,  frankly  pragmatic, 
admits  commercial  homes  are  greatly  in 
need  of  improvement,  but  "we  must  over- 
look many  things  for  the  nonce  because 
we  are  desperately  in  need  of  facilities." 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  temporizers 
who  sublimate  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  hold  to  the  concept  that  "necessity 
knows  no  law."  To  the  author,  this 
sophistry  is  unacceptable.  On  the  other 
hand  are  the  agitators  who  periodically 
proclaim  their  intent  to  engineer  revolu- 
tionary reforms  overnight. 

There  is  a  median  point  of  equilibrium 
'and  appraisal,  and  administrators  should 
climb  above  the  level  of  mere  circum- 
stances and  survey  the  perspective. 

Before  reviewing  the  present  program 
of  commercial  homes  in  Massachusetts,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  any  criticism 
offered  is  meant  to  be  constructive  and  in 
no  way  intended  to  reflect  on  the  Super- 


visor of  Inspection,  whom  the  author  has 
always  found  to  be  most  cooperative.  It 
is  a  small  mystery,  in  fact,  how  one  man 
with  only  a  single  assistant  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  supervise  some  800  li- 
censed homes  in  addition  to  the  annual 
inspection  of  all  infirmaries  in  the  state. 
The  primary  requisite  for  a  successful 
supervisory  program  is  sufficiency  of 
personnel. 

In  this  state,  the  right  to  license  and 
regulate  boarding  homes  for  the  aged  is 
exclusively  that  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Undoubtedly  familiar 
are  the  routine  procedures  of  acting  upon 
an  application.  A  few  brief  questions 
must  be  answered,  and  the  application 
signed  by  three  physicians  or  clergymen 
as  references.  Subsequently,  the  applica- 
tion is  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  local 
public  welfare  board  who  underwrites 
a  statement  that  the  applicant  is  a  fit 
person  to  run  a  home. 

A  preliminary  inspection  of  the  prem- 
ises is  required  by  the  local  "building  in- 
spector," a  step  to  reveal  any  obvious 
structural  defects  or  hazards  in  the  home. 
The  local  welfare  board  is  not  asked  for 
any  other  opinion  regarding  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  home.  If  the  report 
is  favorable  a  license  is  issued  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  There  are  two  types  of 
license:  Class  A,  where  a  registered  nurse 
is  in  attendance;  and  Class  B,  where  such 
services  are  not  available.  There  is  usually 
no  further  contact  between  the  licensing 
authority  and  the  home's  proprietor,  un- 
less complaints  should  be  filed,  until  the 
next  inspection  period. 

The  language  of  the  statute  on  the 
books  makes  clear  that  the  public  welfare 
department  is  invested  with  absolute  juris- 
diction and  the  broadest  possible  discre- 
tionary powers  over  these  homes.  State- 
ments of  the  law  and  penalties  for  vio- 
lation are  precise.  A  supplementary  set 
of  regulations  also  has  been  enacted  for 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  in 
regard  to  housing  standards,  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  maximus  of  deportment. 
Reading  over  the  list  of  regulations, 
however,  we  find  that  many  of  them  are 
at  present  unenforceable,  or  are  not  taken 
seriously.  To  discuss  one  or  two  ex- 
amples, Section  4  reads:  "No  boarding 
home  shall  admit  or  care  for  persons  who 
are  suffering  from  insanity,  epilepsy,  ab- 
normal mental  conditions,  or  those  who 


are  addicted  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
narcotics  or  stimulants  so  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  self-control."  The  phrase 
"abnormal  mental  conditions"  certainly 
needs  clarification  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  actually  many  patients  domiciled 
in  our  nursing  homes  who  suffer  from 
senile  dementia  and  mild  psychoses. 

Section  5.  "Homes  caring  for  con- 
valescents and  the  chronic  sick  shall  make 
provision  for  necessary  medical  care  by 
a  medical  doctor  registered  under  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  ." 
The  precise  significance  of  that  remains 
obscure,  for  in  practice  the  patients  re- 
ceive medical  care  either  from  a  private 
physician  of  their  own  choosing  or  from 
physicians  provided  by  public  relief  offi- 
cials. The  precept  apparently  means  only 
that  a  legally  registered  doctor  will  be 
summoned  to  the  nursing  home  if  occasion 
demands. 

The  regulation  calling  for  resident  su- 
pervision by  a  registered  nurse  also  is 
meaningless  at  present.  During  the  nurs- 
ing emergency,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Class  A  and  Class  B  homes  has 
broken  down  completely.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  requirement  for  main- 
taining dietary  schedules  with  a  record 
kept  for  inspection  by  the  department. 
Most  homes  do  not  maintain  a  dietitian 
who  would  be  responsible  for  such  things. 
The  wording  is  strictly  accurate,  too, 
about  living  arrangements;  yet  when  one 
reviews  the  total  picture,  little  in  the  way 
of  real  comfort  or  hygienic  necessities  of 
life  has  been  ordered  thereby. 

Certain  observations  are  pertinent.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  as  fatuous  as  it  is  futile 
to  make  rules  which  are  unenforceable 
or  specifications  which  cannot  be  carried 
out.  There  is  no  sense  in  putting  statutes 
on  the  books  if  every  infraction  is  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  attacking  the  rule, 
the  way  it  is  enforced,  or  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision. 
Nor  is  a  wholesale  emergency  sufficient 
justification  for  evasion  of  standards. 

Education  Program  Needed 

A  second  observation  seems  (to  us) 
much  more  important.  It  is  evident  that 
the  regulations  are  postulated  exclusively 
on  the  police  powers  provided  by  the  law 
and  are  not  complemented  at  all  by  any 
educational  interpretation.  This  fact  did 
not  loom  so  large  when  the  homes  were 
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less  important  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
public  welfare  and  care  of  the  aged.  And 
it  must  still  be  recognized  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  not,  generally  speaking,  en- 
tered their  work  from  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  motives  alone.  It  simply 
cannot  be  assumed  that  social  principles 
are  guiding  factors  to  these  men  and 
women  who  are  not  likely  to  have  a  back- 
ground in  social  service.  Therefore,  they 
need  constant  interpretation  of  the  de- 
partment's program. 

Proprietors  must  be  assisted  in  under- 
standing the  full  responsibility  of  their 
position.  To  hold  the  threat  of  license- 
revocation  over  them  will  not  accomplish 
a  good  purpose.  They  need  affirmative, 
constructive  guidance  rather  than  atten- 
tion only  on  the  basis  of  grave  violation 
or  abuses.  If  the  actual  and  potential 
community  resources  for  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  aged  are  to  be  explored, 
inspection  must  be  supplanted  by  positive 
educational  social  work,  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive. 

In  considering  the  ideal  regulation  of 
these  homes,  three  phases  are  distin- 
guished. 

For  the  first  phase,  the  author  would 
like  to  amplify  the  standards  outlined  in 
his  study  for  Public  Welfare,  December 
1943.  In  that  report  may  be  found  the 
very  keystone  of  this  thesis:  "The  most 
important  of  all  factors  to  be.  considered 
in  the  granting  or  continuance  of  a  license 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  home  for  the 
aged  should  be  the  moral  character  and 
integrity  of  the  persons  licensed.  .  .  ." 

The  present  application  form  should 
be  redrawn  so  as  to  obtain  basic  informa- 
tion for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
character.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  strong 
confirmation  of  this  attitude  by  Nexv 
Jersey's  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  as  stated  in  the  essay  on  "In- 
spection and  the  Power  of  License  as 
Tools  in  the  Care  of  the  Chronically  111," 
by  Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D.,  Laura  Howell, 
B.S.,  and  Marion  Lockvvood,  R.N.  These 
writers,  speaking  of  their  own  experi- 
ences, declare:  "Our  original  assumption 
that  a  nursing  home  would  be  satisfactory 
if  a  graduate  registered  nurse  were  the 
owner  proved  to  be  false.  The  basic 
integrity  of  the  owner  is  the  most  funda- 
mental criterion  on  which  approval  for 
license  can  be  based." 

This  author  has  proposed,  as  a  corollary 
of  this  requirement,  that  it  is  logical  to 
demand  standards  of  character  for  the 
personnel  responsible  to  the  proprietor. 
The  owner  should  request  reliable  refer- 
ences and  should  keep  on  file  full  in- 
formation pertaining  to  their  residence, 
qualifications,  experience,  training,  and 
specified  duties.  To  insure  uniformity  and 
facilitate  the  process,  the  state  department 
could  draw  up  a  form  to  be  filed  with 


the  home  owner  for  each  employe. 

The  second  phase  of  regulation  has  to 
do  with  the  physical  plant  and  its  equip- 
ment and  general  environment. 

Obviously,  few  of  the  sites  or  build- 
ings selected  as  homes  were  originally  in- 
tended for  such  use.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  single  or  two  family  dwelling  units. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  necessity  for  sub- 
stantial alterations  and  renovations.  An 
insistence  on  such  changes  as  are  needed  is 
only  practical  business  and  common  sense, 
and  no  sentimental  compromising  should 
mar  the  negotiations.  The  time,  of  course, 
to  make  the  changes  is  in  the  beginning, 
before  the  license  has  been  granted.  It  is 
precisely  because  these  homes,  despite  their 
private  ownership,  are  by  virtue  of  their 
use  quasi-public  institutions  that  they  are 
licensed  by  the  state.  At  one  time  our 
hospital  standards  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  appallingly  low.  The  lessons 
learned  there  have  analagous  value  for 
this  situation. 

Low  Safety  Standards 

Regardless  of  the  great  need  for  new 
homes,  we  remain  persuaded  that  present 
standards  regarding  safety  are  too  low. 
It  may  come  as  a  startling  surprise  to 
many  people  to  learn  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Massachusetts  law  which  re- 
quires these  homes  to  be  provided  with 
fire  extinguishing  equipment!  Unless  the 
law  of  averages  is  suspended  some  day, 
there  may  be  a  "Convalescent  Grove" 
catastrophe  if  remedial  steps  are  not  taken 
promptly. 

Every  application  for  a  license  should 
be  by  precept,  and  be  accompanied  by 
written  approval  not  only  of  local  zoning, 
health,  and  building  authorities,  but  also 
by  fire  inspectors  as  witness  that  the  locale 
is  suitable  and  the  structure  safe  in  view 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
And  specifically,  every  home  should  be 
equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system,  since 
most  of  the  buildings  used  are  wooden 
frame  dwellings  of  second  class  construc- 
tion. The  local  fire  department  and  not 
the  state  welfare  department  should  over- 
see the  important  technical  questions  re- 
garding doors,  combustion  hazards,  acces- 
sible water  pressure,  and  so  on. 

Since  the  health  of  the  patient  is  para- 
mount, the  next  important  topic  is  sanita- 
tion. Here  local  boards  of  health  should 
be  called  upon  for  periodic  inspection  of 
the  sanitation  facilities  and  related  mat- 
ters. Health  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished and  rigidly  enforced.  Enumeration 
of  what  those  minimum  standards  should 
include  may  seem  to  be  too  obvious,  but 
present  regulations  do  not  insure  them : 

1.  Plumbing    and    refuse    disposal    fa- 
cilities of  high  quality  and  efficiency. 

2.  Adequate    toilet    and    bath    facilities, 
on  each  floor  used  by  patients. 


3.  Comfortable    beds    and    clean    bed- 
ding; no  cot  beds  under  any  circumstances 
and    provision    of    hospital    beds    for    the 
bed-ridden. 

4.  Adequate   refrigeration  and   precau- 
tion against  the  use  of  deteriorated  foods. 

5.  All    outside    doors,    windows,    and 
vents  screened  adequately  against  insects. 

6.  Satisfactory  ventilation  of  the  home. 

7.  Sterilizing  equipment  and  antiseptic 
agents    available   in    every   home    and    a 
first-aid  supply  kit  fully  equipped  for  all 
ordinary  emergencies. 

Administration  of  Home 

The  third  phase  involves  the  internal 
administration  of  the  home.  Here,  too. 
more  exacting  minimum  standards  are 
needed. 

First.  To  repeat  what  I  have  main- 
tained in  other  articles:  "All  details  con- 
cerning the  ownership,  leasing,  or  rental 
of  property  in  which  a  home  is  main- 
tained, and  all  pertinent  details  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business  shall  be  on  record 
with  the  local  public  welfare  agency  as 
well  as  with  the  state  department. 

"The  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that 
the  ownership  or  leasing  of  property 
should  be  reasonably  secure.  In  other 
words,  financial  responsibility  should  be 
required.  Bonding  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary  depending  upon  circumstances. 
In  any  event,  there  should  be  no  tenuous 
contracts  or  marginal  ownerships  per- 
mitted. No  deceptive  corporate  or  cor- 
poration titles  should  be  tolerated.  More- 
over, it  should  be  understood  that  notices 
of  sale  or  transfer  of  property  or  owner- 
ship should  immediately  be  given  to  the 
local  agency  as  well  as  to  the  State  De- 
partment." 

Second.  There  should  be  adequate 
heating  and  lighting  facilities.  A  cold 
weather  temperature  of  72°  Fahrenheit 
should  be  maintained. 

Each  patient's  room  should  have  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  natural  light.  All 
common  rooms,  hallways,  and  so  on 
should  have  satisfactory  lighting. 

Third.  Bannisters  and  hand  railings 
should  be  available  wherever  needed. 

Fourth.  All  homes  for  the  aged  should 
be  expected  to  have  adequate  and  ade- 
quately trained  staffs.  There  should  be 
a  guarantee  of  competent  and  sufficient 
night  service. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely 
what  number  of  employes  constitutes  an 
adequate  staff.  Obviously,  the  size  of  the 
home  and  the  number  of  the  inmates  will 
be  conditioning  factors.  Certainly  there 
should  be  at  least  a  nurse,  a  cook,  and  a 
maid,  and  the  functions  of  the  three  office> 
should  not  be  combined  in  one  person. 
The  necessity  for  competent  and  sufficient 
night  service  is  apparent  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  often  overlooked  or  nep'ected.  (The 
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Red  Cross  could  conduct  first  aid  courses 
and  if  possible  arrange  basic  nursing 
courses  specifically  for  the  untrained  or 
so-called  "practical  nursing"  attendants  in 
these  homes.) 

Fifth.  On  the  register  required  for 
data  relating  to  patients  there  should  be 
sufficient  information  for  the  filling  out 
of  death  certificates  of  the  patients.  The 
health  condition  at  the  time  of  entrance, 
as  diagnosed  by  a  physician,  should  be 
recorded  and  a  continuing  record  should 
be  kept  of  changes  in  condition ;  the  dates 
of  medical  attention  (i.e.,  the  attendance 
of  doctors,  dentists,  oculists,  and  so  on)  ; 
also  information  on  the  residence  and 
character  of  interests  of  the  next  of  kin, 
relatives,  or  friends.  The  accurate  main- 
tenance of  such  a  register  should  be  in- 
sisted upon. 

It  frequently  has  been  found  that  no 
exact  or  nearly  exact  record  of  medical 
attention  or  medicinal  needs  has  been 
maintained  by  owners  and  that  too  much 
dependence  has  been  placed  on  memory 
and  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in- 
formation at  the  time  of  an  emergency 
from  the  local  board  or  some  other  source. 

Sixth.  At  the  time  of  both  admission 
and  departure  of  a  patient,  a  detailed  list 
of  his  or  her  belongings  should  be  made. 
This  sound  practice  is  followed  in  nearly 
all  hospitals  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
wrangling  and  confusion. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  essential  belongings  of  patients 
in  private  compartments,  bureaus,  or 
chests.  There  should,  however,  be  no 
storage  of  large  amounts  of  bric-a-brac 
or  furniture  in  cellars  or  attics. 

The  appropriation  of  a  person's  goods 
by  the  owner  of  a  home,  under  any  pre- 
text whatsoever  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
forbidden.  In  order  to  avoid  litigation  or 
embarrassing  complications,  owners  should 
consider  it  an  unalterable  policy  not  to 
accept  gifts  of  furniture,  furnishings,  or 
other  such  items. 

All  property  and  belongings  of  patients 
who  are  recipients  of  public  assistance  and 
\vho  die  intestate  or  without  specific  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  disposition  of 
their  goods,  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
local  board  of  public  welfare  immediately 
after  the  death  of  such  patient. 

Seventh.  Owners  should  be  instructed 
to  bear  in  mind  always  that  they  have 
not  been  appointed  the  custodians  of  per- 
sons domiciled  in  their  homes,  nor  con- 
servators of  the  property  of  such  persons. 

Patients  Are  People 

The  following  provisions  at  least, 
should  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  patients : 

The  patients  should  have  complete  free- 
dom to  come  and  go  as  they  please  at  all 
reasonable  hours  and  should  not  be  re- 


strained or  restricted,  except  on  the  or- 
ders of  a  physician. 

There  should  be  reasonable  privacy  for 
all  patients,  and  patients  in  semi-private 
rooms  or  in  wards  should  be  provided 
with  alcove  curtains  or  screens  accessible 
at  each  bed  so  that  they  may  be  used 
when  visitors  are  with  the  patients. 

Patients'  mail,  including  their  OAA  or 
other  assistance  checks,  should  be  de- 
livered to  them  personally,  promptly,  and 
sealed.  Any  violation  of  this  procedure 
is  contrary  to  postal  laws  and  regulations, 
and  is  a  federal  offense.  Furthermore, 
outgoing  mail  from  patients  should  be  sent 
out  daily  and  not  delayed. 

All  patients  should  be  kept  clean  and 
completely  free  from  vermin  of  any  kind. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  airing  pa- 
tients during  warm  weather  on  sun- 
porches  or  piazzas,  either  by  means  of 
wheel  chairs  or  mobile  hospital  beds,  at 
least  some  of  which  should  be  available 
for  such  use.  Patients  should  be  provided 
with  a  signal  cord  or  bell  to  summon  help 
when  needed. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  consolation  of  religion  for  the  patients 
and  when  patients  are  in  danger  of  death, 
any  clergyman  whom  they  may  wish 
should  be  summoned  immediately. 

Suitable  afternoon  and  evening  visiting 
hours  should  be  established  and  relatives 
should  have  access  to  patients  at  every 
reasonable  time. 

There  should  be  a  common  recreation 
room  for  patients,  furnished  with  easy 
chairs,  good  lamps,  and  provided  with 
books,  magazines,  and  games.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  usually  for  home  owners  to 
arrange  with  the  local  public  library  for 
regular  exchange  service  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on 
these  provisions.  However,  some  owners 
of  homes  for  the  aged  have  treated  pa- 
tients as  if  they  had  been  permanently 
"committed"  to  cells,  and  have  regulated 
them  according  to  a  code  which  would  be 
unacceptable  even  to  penologists. 

Eighth.  Home  owners  should  be  in- 
structed that  the  local  board  of  public 
welfare  will  not  accept  as  valid  any 
peremptory  notice  for  the  removal  of  a 
patient  receiving  relief. 

The  local  board,  or  interested  parties, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  given  at 
least  ten  days'  notice  in  the  event  that 
the  removal  of  a  patient  is  considered 
necessary. 

Furthermore,  before  accepting  as  pa- 
tients any  persons  who  are  receiving  any 
form  of  relief  or  public  assistance,  in  or 
from  an  outside  city  or  town,  the  state 
or  government,  and  who  are  likely  or 
liable  to  become  welfare  charges  or  OAA 
recipients,  the  owners  should  consult  the 
local  department  or  bureau  affected. 


Moreover,  owners  of  homes  should  be 
instructed  that  they  must  not  conceal 
from  the  local  agencies  any  helpful  in- 
formation concerning  patients  who  are  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance,  nor  should 
they  enter  into  any  confidential  or  secret 
contracts  or  agreements  with  such  pa- 
tients, their  agents,  or  third  parties  as  to 
the  payment  for  their  care  or  maintenance. 

Ninth.  Persons  of  opposite  sex  except 
in  the  case  of  married  couples,  should  be 
placed  in  rooms  as  far  removed  from  each 
other  as  possible. 

Tenth.  There  should  be  a  closer  con- 
tinuing liaison  and  contactual  relation- 
ship between  the  local  agency  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
the  homes  for  the  aged. 

Needless  to  say,  these  recommendations 
as  presented  should  be  seen  as  suggestive 
rather  than  conclusive.  There  are,  for 
instance,  certain  relevant  problems  which 
have  not  even  been  mentioned.  In  the 
matter  of  referrals  to  homes  for  the  aged, 
there  arises  the  haunting  dilemma  of  re- 
stricted payments  insofar  as  federal  sub- 
sidies are  concerned.  There  is  also  the 
difficulty  imposed  by  the  ceiling  on  federal 
grants  in  individual  cases.  The  question 
of  custodial  care  for  the  senile  who  are 
not  considered  committable  to  mental  in- 
stitutions, constitutes  a  vast  field  which 
would  require  a  lengthy  separate  study. 
There  are,  however,  certain  valid  con- 
clusions which  can  be  drawn  here. 

Call  for  Action  Now 

The  present  situation  is  critical.  The 
incidence  of  old  age  to  the  general  popula- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  highly 
advisable  that  a  commission  of  experts  in 
all  .the  related  fields  be  assembled  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of  sheltered 
care  for  the  aged  in  this  commonwealth. 

To  such  a  commission  we  would  com- 
mend, first  of  all,  special  consideration  as 
to  the  advisability  of  constructing  regional 
public  hospitals  or  county  hospitals  for 
the  care  of  the  chronically  ill  aged  as  a 
part  of  our  institutional  postwar  plan- 
ning. Annexes  in  general  hospitals  de- 
voted to  the  science  and  art  of  geriatrics 
is  a  hope,  albeit  a  remote  one. 

As  for  immediate  action,  the  state  de- 
partment should  provide  an  adequate  su- 
pervisory staff  to  put  into  effect  an  edu- 
cational program  such  as  the  one  outlined 
here.  A  probationary  period  in  the  grant- 
ing of  a  license  could  also  be  established. 
During  this  period,  the  home  owner 
should  have  opportunity  to  manifest  an 
acceptance  of  supervision  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  execute  efficiently  the  work  un- 
dertaken. The  question  of  charging  a 
license  fee  should  be  carefully  recon- 
sidered. The  present  definition  of  Class 
A  and  Class  B  homes  should  be  revised, 
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and   the   present   breakdown   of   the   line 
of  demarcation  should  be  rectified. 

In  the  classification  of  homes,  as  in  the 
setting  of  rates,  two  factors  rather  than 
one  should  be  weighed — first,  the  amount 
of  care  needed  by  the  patients,  and  sec- 
ond, the  amount  of  care  actually  provided 
as  determined  by  sufficiency  of  personnel 


and  high  quality  facilities.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  sufficiency  of 
personnel  has  a  bearing  on  safety  prob- 
lems as  well  as  on  the  matter  of  nursing. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  state  de- 
partment should  summon  the  best  talent 
available  to  prepare  a  printed  manual  of 
standards  for  homes  for  the  aged,  as  a  part 


of  the  educational  program  which  is  indis- 
pensable. Finally,  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for 
the  owners,  we  believe  that  when  the  new 
high  standards  are  established  and  effici- 
ently enforced,  the  rates  paid  for  nursing 
home  cases  should  be  raised  to  guarantee 
adequate  care  in  good  surroundings. 


The  Old  Records  Speak 


IN  THE  URGENCY  of  any  present, 
the  past,  though  acknowledged  good  and 
great,  may  sometimes  assume  museum 
piece  status,  so  that  the  impetus  of  its 
teaching  is  lessened.  The  names  of  foun- 
ders and  pioneers  may  be  enunciated  with 
reverence  by  the  "youngsters,"  often  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  reasons  for  the 
revering;  therefore,  a  thoroughly  factual 
examination  of  beginnings  now  and  then 
is  a  healthy  gesture.  Separated  from  ad- 
jectives of  evaluation  old  records  often 
speak  with  new  and  startling  emphasis 
for  themselves.  And  the  pleasure  of  re- 
view is  undeniable,  with  the  warmth  and 
broadening  always  to  be  found  in  a  de- 
tailing of  the  origins  of  great  ideas. 

Three  Pioneers 

Three  names  forever  linked,  not  only 
with  Chicago,  but  with  the  concept  of 
world-citizenship,  are  those  of  Jane 
Addams,  Graham  Taylor,  and  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell. The  Chicago  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements was  conceived  and  dedicated  by 
them  and  their  early  contemporaries  to 
the  interpretation  and  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  settlements.  In  the  records  of 
the  first  decade  and  a  half  of  the  federa- 
tion, a  wealth  of  material  testifying  to 
wisdom  and  forethought  is  to  be  found. 
An  attempt  to  list  the  contributions  these 
pioneers  made  to  Chicago  and  to  the 
world  will  always  fail  of  its  purpose,  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  their  participa- 
tion. But  in  a  brief  chronological  survey 
of  these  old  records,  from  1894  to  1908, 
the  clue  to  greatness  is  clear,  suggesting 
the  larger  canvas  that  still  remains  for 
some  major  historian  to  frame. 

As  recorded  in  the  minutes,  "Represen- 
tatives of  the  social  settlements  in  Chicago 
met  at  Hull  House,  October  7,  1 894,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability 
of  forming  a  Social  Settlement  Federa- 
tion. Miss  Addams  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  Professor  Charles  Zeublin  was 
elected  to  preside.  The  following  settle- 
ments responded  to  roll-call:  Hull  House, 
Northwestern  University  Settlement, 
Maxwell  Street,  University  of  Chicago 


RUTH  AUSTIN,  Head  Resident,  Gads  Hill  Center,  looks  down  the 
years  at  the  early  days  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements. 


Settlement,  Epworth  House,  and  Chicago 
Commons.  Upon  Dr.  Taylor's  motion  it 
was  voted  to  organize  a  federation,  of 
which  Miss  Addams  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Taylor,  secretary."  The 
executive  committee  was  to  consist  of 
the  officers,  and  a  representative  from 
each  member  house.  In  those  early  years 
meetings  were  held  only  every  three 
months. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  that  mechanics  of  organization  seek 
the  same  simplifications  over  and  over 
again.  For  example,  at  this  first  meeting 
it  was  voted  to  "prepare  a  blank  form  for 
the  uniform  tabulation  of  social  statistics 
gathered  at  the  settlements." 

The  profitable  custom  of  inviting  out- 
standing men  and  women  in  fields  im- 
portant to  the  ideology  of  settlement  work 
to  share  experiences  was  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  federation.  Percy 
Alden  of  Mansfield  House,  East  London, 
spoke  on  the  work  of  British  settlements 
at  a  meeting  in  1895,  and  it  was  recorded 
that  a  lively  discussion  of  socialism  fol- 
lowed. 

From  1895  to  1904,  topics  for  the 
quarterly  meetings  ranged  through  the 
conduct  of  clubs  and  classes,  fees  for 
music  schools,  relief  problems,  to  the  re- 
lationship of  settlements  to  municipal 
politics. 

In  1896,  a  committee  of  five,  which 
included  Julia  Lathrop  and  Dr.  Taylor, 
was  appointed  to  define  "what  constitutes 
a  settlement,  and  what  should  constitute 
membership  in  a  settlement  federation." 
The  final  report  of  the  findings  quotes 
Miss  Lathrop  as  saying,  "The  committee 
appointed  to  define  what  a  settlement  is, 
has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  determina- 
tion, which  in  itself  is  looked  upon  as  a 
report  of  progress." 

Work  Relief  Problems 

In  February  of  1897,  Dr.  Taylor  called 
attention  to  "the  existence  of  unusual  dis- 
tress in  settlement  neighborhoods,  and  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  call  a  special  meeting 


to  consider  the  problem  of  relief."  At 
the  special  meeting  the  newly  popular 
idea  of  work  relief  was  discussed,  and 
the  advisability  of  sewing  rooms  to  which 
mothers  could  bring  their  children  and 
make  needed  garments  for  the  family 
while  relief  was  dispensed  privately  in  an 
adjoining  room.  According  to  the  minutes 
there  was  lively  dissension.  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell announced  that  until  a  broader 
plan  was  hit  upon  she  would  accept  what- 
ever she  could  get — namely  such  a  sewing 
room  supported  by  the  King's  Daughters. 
The  project  was  generally  characterized 
by  members  as  little  better  than  nothing, 
with  Dr.  Taylor  terming  it  wide  of  the 
mark.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  "vigorously 
denounced  the  whole  idea,  saying  she  felt 
relief  should  be  handled  by  the  relief  so- 
cieties as  the  settlements  were  too  inex- 
perienced to  handle  such  work." 

Miss  McDowell  became  president  of 
the  federation  in  1897,  and  John  Gavit, 
editor  of  The  Commons,  secretary.  Prob- 
lems of  relief,  municipal  lodging  houses, 
city  garbage  disposal  are  recorded  as  mat- 
ters of  deep  concern  to  federation  mem- 
bers in  the  next  two  years,  and  various 
committees  conferred  with  the  mayor  and 
other  public  officials  on  these  issues.  "A 
series  of  free  lectures  in  the  public  schools 
on  municipal  economics"  was  proposed  in 
1897  by  George  Hooker,  who  outlined 
studies  prepared  by  a  circle  of  interested 
friends. 

No  Ivory  Towers 

Topics  familiar  today  are  found  again 
and  again  in  those  listed  for  discussion 
meetings — for  instance,  "The  Relation  of 
the  Settlement  to  Positive  Programs" — 
and  to  other  issues  of  political,  social,  and 
religious  reform.  The  ivory  tower  seem- 
ingly had  not  been  built  that  could  con- 
tain these  vigorous  social  workers.  But 
in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were,  there  was 
also  an  evening  given  over  to  "ethical 
problems"  which  included,  "Shall  we  al- 
low boys"  [girls  were  not  even  men- 
tioned] "to  play  cards  in  the  reading 
rooms  on  Sunday  or  in  the  settlements  at 
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all?"  Another  one,  "Shall  we  crusade 
against  beer,  and  what  is  the  attitude 
toward  the  saloon,  Sunday  picnics,  mas- 
querade balls,  and  dancing  in  general?" 

True  to  procedure  through  all  time, 
a  committee  was  then  appointed  to  con- 
sider these  matters  and  "the  formulation 
of  a  program  upon  which  the  settlements 
could  agree."  The  whole  subject  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  Dr.  Taylor's  request 
some  months  later,  since  the  committee 
had  decided  "the  adoption  of  a  definite 
program  about  these  matters  was  a  trend 
toward  institutionalism  in  the  settle- 
ments." What  toe-treading  this  avoided 
is  not  specified! 

In  October  of  1898,  a  meeting  was 
held  that  would  be  long  important  to 
Chicago.  By  this  time,  seven  more' settle- 
ments had  been  added  to  the  role :  Henry 
Booth,  Clybourne  Avenue,  Elm  Street, 
Forward  Movement,  Mutual  Benefit, 
Helen  Heath,  Neighborhood  House. 

Spreading  Out 

Mr.  Galway,  now  president,  asked  for 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
suggest  any  concerted  effort  the  settlement 
might  make  for  the  betterment  of  muni- 
cipal conditions.  Dr.  Taylor  presented 
the  report  as  follows: 

"That  each  settlement  by  means  of  its 
educational  classes  and  clubs,  its  dis- 
semination of  literature,  and  by  personal 
influence  and  its  provision  for  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  shall  endeavor  to 
secure : 

1 .  The    assumption    by    the    board    of 
education  of  establishment,   maintenance, 
and  management  of  kindergartens,   play- 
grounds, vacation  schools,  and  of  parental 
schools  for  derelict  children. 

2.  The    establishment    of    a    separate 
court  and  place  of  detention  for  juvenile 
delinquents,    and    an    appropriation    for 
whatever  is  needed  to  put  to  immediate 
use  the   recently  erected  boys   dormitory 
of  the  House  of  Correction. 

3.  The  improvement,  codification  and 
publication  of  the  building  and  sanitary 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  those  providing 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  people.   The 
establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  city 
of  public  baths,  small  parks,  and  places 
of  public  comfort.    Larger  provisions  for 
music  in  the  parks,  especially  in  the  most 
densely  populated  districts.    Provision  for 
the  cost  of  repaying  streets.  The  abolition 
of  the  contract  system  in  public  work. 

4.  Legal   provision   for    the   municipal 
ownership      and      operation      of      public 
utilities." 

The  minutes  of  those  early  years  earn 
respect  as  models  of  brevity;  but  some 
entries  are  tantalizing — such  as,  "Dr. 
Taylor  opened  the  discussion  on  the  at- 
titudes of  the  settlements  toward  radical- 
ism, and  each  representative  gave  an  opin- 


ion on  the  subject."  Many  discussions  are 
characterized  throughout  the  chronicles 
as  "interesting"  "animated"  "free" — 
which  suggests  exchange  of  good  thoughts 
sadly  unrecorded. 

Lillian  Wald  of  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  June  1902  meeting;  her  topic,  "New 
Features  of  Work  in  the  New  York  Set- 
tlements." But  apparently  she  got  no 
further  in  her  talk  than  a  proposed  plan 


Florence  Kelley 

to  open  social  halls  where  light  wines 
and  malt  liquors  would  be  sold,  when 
another  "lively  discussion"  ensued,  for  the 
Chicago  settlements  had  shortly  before 
participated  in  a  countrywide  investiga- 
tion of  the  liquor  problem. 

Another  perennial  problem  came  up  in 

1903.  Miss  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Kelley 
graphically  presented  the  problem  of  chil- 
dren engaged  in  street  trades,  especially 
newsboys.    Miss   McDowell   said,   "The 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rid  the  streets  of  children  under  four- 
teen  years  of   age,   but  an   investigation 
should  be  made  if  only  to  center  public 
attention  on  the  problem."    The  federa- 
tion voted  to  constitute  itself  a  Commit- 
tee-of-the- Whole ;  an  investigation  subse- 
quently was  made  covering  a  two-day  and 
night    period,    with    interviews    of    1000 
newsboys.    A  full  report  of  findings  was 
published  later. 

John  Gavit's  magazine,  The  Commons, 
in  1904  was  reported  as  merging  with 
The  Charities — the  new  publication  to  be 
called  The  Charities  and  Commons,  with 
"new  impetus  and  wider  scope."  Here 
was  the  embryo  which  in  1909  was  born 
as  The  Survey. 

Into  Local  Politics 

The  settlement  and  local  politics  was 
the  subject  for  a  series  of  meetings  in 

1904.  Raymond    Robins,    then    head   of 
Northwestern  University  Settlement,  dis- 
cussed the  political  boss  and  his  relation 
to  the  political  machine. 


Jane  Addams 

Mr.  Robins  contended  that  it  was  ad- 
visable for  settlements  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  local  politics,  since  they  had  so 
greatly  to  do  with  improvement  of  neigh- 
borhood conditions.  He  counseled  the 
recognition  of  the  political  boss — good  or 
bad — and  the  use  of  his  influence  when 
needed  to  put  good  men  into  office.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  "getting  in 
touch  with  men  in  their  own  haunts — the 
lodging  house,  the  saloons,  and  the  street 
corners,"  in  order  to  get  out  and  influence 
the  vote,  and  said  settlement  workers 
"must  be  able  to  make  strong  statements 
as  to  why  one  candidate  is  not  good  and 
the  other  is."  He  reminded  listeners  that 
"it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  reformer 
to  get  what  he  wants,  but  the  boss  can 
get  it  always." 

Growing  concern  with  labor  and  the 
union  movement  registers  in  the  records 
of  the  next  few  years.  In  June  1904, 
Miss  McDowell,  who  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Packing  House  strike,  reported  on 
the  evils  of  slugging,  but  according  to 
the  record,  advised  against  action,  since 
"some  men  approve  of  slugging." 

In  minutes  of  this  same  meeting  an- 
other interesting  matter  is  considered.  "A 
man  living  in  a  settlement  which  had 
always  been  identified  with  a  trades 
union.  During  a  strike,  this  man,  con- 
fined to  his  room  with  temporary  illness, 
held  interviews  with  non-union  men,  with 
a  view  to  employing  them.  This  was  re- 
sented by  the  union,  who  felt  that  it  was 
a  breach  of  good  faith.  Upon  discussion 
of  this  question  it  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  settlement 
should  stand  for  what  is  right,  thus 
excluding  acknowledged  law-breakers 
whether  civil  or  religious.  Inasmuch  then 
as  a  settlement  purports  to  stand  for  the 
right,  the  individual  who  becomes  volun- 
tarily a  part  of  any  settlement  with  a 
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definite  policy  should  conform  to  its  prin- 
ciples as  long  as  he  remains  a  part  of  the 
settlement." 

In  1906,  Gregory  Maxim,  representing 
the  Russian  revolutionists,  spoke  on  the 
revolution  at  a  meeting  at  Hull  House. 

Problems  of  the  immigrant  were  spot- 
lighted in  1907  when  Frances  A.  Kellot 
spoke  on  "The  immigrant  girl  and  her 
problem  of  adjustment  to  urban  life." 
Jane  Addams  offered  the  use  of  Hull 
House  as  an  information  center  through 
which  arrivals  and  addresses  of  these  girls 
could  be  cleared,  and  member  houses  of 
the  federation  were  asked  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  the  social  and  industrial 
welfare  of  such  girls  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  A  long  discussion  of  the 
grave  implications  of  this  undertaking 
followed. 

The  Commissioner  of  Health  in  1908 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  settlements 
in  investigating  housing  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  Allen  T.  Burns  was  ap- 


pointed chairman  of  a  committee  to  work 
with  the  health  department  on  a  general 
survey.  Miss  Addams,  always  the  op- 
portunist, at  this  point  in  the  proceedings 
reminded  the  commissioner  of  the  need 
for  public  school  nurses,  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  although  the  budget  made  pro- 
vision for  such  service,  he  did  not  know 
what  the  city  council  would  do  about  it. 

Self-Examination 

A  meeting  of  settlement  workers  in 
New  York  City,  which  Dr.  Taylor  had 
attended,  was  reported  on  later  in  1908. 
He  said  "that  a  discussion  arose  on  the 
function  of  the  settlement,  some  holding 
that  it  should  represent  the  neighborhood 
interests  only  and  should  secure  the  larger 
results  by  articulating  with  its  neighbor- 
ing settlement.  The  boundary  for  the 
scope  of  its  work  should  be  geographically 
determined.  Others  believed  that  the  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  geographically  bounded, 
inasmuch  as  a  settlement  is,  after  all,  a 


method — a  manifestation  of  democracy,  * 
group  of  people  united  in  their  viewpoint 
and  hence  the  settlement  neighborhood  is 
a  spiritual  unit,  and  its  work  to  promote 
civic  organization  wherever  possible  and 
to  secure  the  wider  neighborhood  affilia- 
tions." 

The  last  entry  in  the  little  brown 
minute  book  for  these  fourteen  formative 
years  records  changes  to  come,  new  fields 
of  concentration,  and  continued  willing- 
ness to  move  with  the  times.  On  May  13, 
1908,  Allen  T.  Burns  presented  a  plan 
for  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration, to  bring  it  to  conformity  with  the 
New  York  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers.  Thereupon  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted  along  with  a  new  name — 
"The  Association  of  Neighborhood  Work- 
ers" with  a  sub-title,  "A  League  for 
Progressive  Legislation  and  Civic  Prog- 
ress"—which  reflected  concisely  the  long 
story  of  intrepid  faith  that  made  welfare 
history. 


The  Perfect  Panel  Parley 

(Complete  with  Cliches) 


Dick:  This  topic  that  has  been  thrown 
in  our  laps  this  morning  has  certainly 
been  kicked  around  a  lot,  but  it's  still  on 
the  fire,  and  the  current  news  has  long- 
range  implications  that  are  packed  with 
dynamite.  Nobody  expects  the  big  shots 
to  have  all  the  answers,  but  we're  all 
on  the  spot.  We  haven't  time  for  a  grass 
roots  job,  but  perhaps  we  can  give  our 
listeners  an  over-all  picture  of  over-all 
plans  as  a  backdrop  for  postwar  develop- 
ments. Would  you  go  along  with  me  on 
that,  Tom? 

Tom:  Yes,  Dick,  we  need  an  over-all 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  am  all  for 
taking  our  hair  down  and  going  to  town 
on  this  thing.  It  ties  in  with  the  retooling 


of  all  our  recognized  agencies  for  the  war 
effort.  The  present  over-all  set-up  has  a 
lot  on  the  ball,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  Harry, 
here,  take  it  to  pieces.  There  are  a  lot  of 
points  that  the  rank  and  file  ought  to  be 
briefed  on  if  the  over-all  program  is  not 
to  bog  down  for  lack  of  specific  tech- 
niques. Don't  you  agree  with  me  about 
that,  Harry? 


THOMAS   D.   ELIOT 

Harry:  I  believe  Tom's  got  something 
there,  Dick.  We  haven't  time  to  spell  it 
out,  but  we  need  a  breakdown  of  the 
dynamic  factors  in  the  over-all  situation 
before  we  attempt  to  do  our  stuff  on  the 
global  level. 

Dick:  Wouldn't  you  both  agree  that 
from  here  on  out  we  have  got  to  do 
a  build-up  for  an  action  program? 
We've  got  to  put  teeth  in  it  or  we'll 
find  ourselves  being  panned  for  being 
just  another  bunch  of  do-gooders.  Now, 
Harry,  I'm  going  to  pass  the  ball  to  Tom 
for  a  while  and  let  him  play  around 
with  it. 

Torn:  Well,  Harry,  I'm  going  to  stick 
my  neck  out  for  you  to  shoot  at.  One  of 
our  first  steps  in  dealing  with  the  total 
community  is  the  topside  industrialists. 
I  believe  we  have  to  have  a  shelf  of 
projects  on  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels,  as  a  springboard  from  which  we 
can  move  in  on  this  thing  and  do  a  real 
job. 

Dick:  Still  and  all,  I  believe  that  you've 
got  to  meet  the  situation  as  you  find  it, 
whether  on  the  local,  state,  or  national 
level.  From  here  on  in  the  foundation 
boys  are  going  to  have  to  carry  the  ball. 
How  else  could  we  implement  a  how- 
to-do-it  campaign  here  on  the  home 
front? 


Harry:  Dick,  I  don't  want  to  needle 
you,  but  I'm  going  to  pick  that  one  up. 
I'm  glad  Tom  underscored  the  need  for 
people  with  the  know-how.  The  swivel 
chair  cowboys  can't  just  pull  the  solution 
out  of  a  hat. 

Tom:  Well,  Harry,  as  Dick  would  like 
to  say,  it's  easy  to  get  off  the  beam  with 
stereotypes,  but  there  are  certain  basic 
semantic  factors  that  you  just  can't  brush 
off  without  finding  yourself  behind  the 
8-ball. 

Harry:  In  other  words,  what  we  seem 
to  be  trying  to  say  here,  is  that.  .  . 

Dick:  Gentlemen,  our  time  is  up,  now. 
Thank  you  for  taking  a  candid  shot  at 
the  current  critical  phases  of  this  perennial 
headache.  We  now  have  a  backstage 
close-up  of  specific  dynamic  factors  in- 
volved. You  have  set  the  pattern  of  over- 
all goals  as  over-all  objectives  and  have 
given  us  an  over-all  frame  of  reference 
in  which  we  must  move  ahead  into  the 
new  era  that  opens  before  us. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Scientific  Research 

Two  bills  are  before  Congress 
dealing  with  the  urgent  question  of  en- 
larged governmental  participation  in  sci- 
entific research.  Both  measures  were 
drawn  in  response  to  President  Truman's 
suggestion  of  a  single  federal  agency  de- 
signed to  promote  and  support  research 
in  the  basic  and  social  sciences,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  national  defense, 
and  in  medicine,  public  health,  and  allied 
fields;  provide  financial  assistance  to 
young  scientists ;  coordinate  and  control 
the  scientific  activities  of  all  federal 
agencies;  make  fully,  freely,  and  publicly 
available  to  commerce,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  scientific  institutions  the  fruits 
of  research  financed  by  federal  funds. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  in  the  make-up  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  proposed  agency.  The  Kil- 
gore  bill  (S.I 297)  would  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  headed  by  a 
director,  with  an  advisory  board  consist- 
ing of  eight  government  officials  plus 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  bill  prescribes  broadly  how  the 
agency's  funds  are  to  be  allocated. 

The  Magnuson  bill  (S.1285)  would 
establish  a  National  Research  Foundation, 
headed  by  a  board  of  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Founda- 
tion is  given  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of 
its  funds  and  the  shaping  of  its  program. 
This  measure  is  widely  supported  by 
scientists  and  scientific  bodies  as  most 
likely  to  set  up  machinery  through  which 
the  federal  government  will  stimulate  and 
further  research,  without  hampering  or 
controlling  scientific  activities. 

Annual  Meeting 

A  firsthand  account  of  the  plight 
of  the  displaced  persons  still  held  in 
German  concentration  camps  was  brought 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates by  Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, who  visited  the  camps  at  the  request 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  last  sum- 
mer. The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  in  New  York  City  on 
November  27. 

Mr.  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Survey  Associates,  described  conditions 
as  he  saw  them  in  the  thirty  camps  he 
visited  in  the  British  and  American  zones. 
Of  the  6,500,000  displaced  persons  in 
Germany  on  V-E  Day,  "over  4,000,000 
had  been  sent  home  by  July,"  he  said. 
"At  this  time,  about  1,000,000  remain. 


Eventually  we  shall  come  down  to  a 
'hard  core'  of  at  least  100,000  people  for 
whom  some  solution  outside  the  gigantic 
repatriation  program  must  be  found. 
When  I  saw  them,  they  felt  they  were 
being  treated  not  as  our  fellow-fighters 
against  totalitarianism,  but  much  more 
like  prisoners." 

While  conditions  in  the  camps  have 
improved  in  the  weeks  since  he  made  his 
report  to  the  President,  "the  latest  news 
indicates  clearly  that  much  remains  to 
be  done."  Mr.  Harrison  is  convinced  that 
the  only  real  solution  of  the  tragic  prob- 
lem of  these  "stateless  and  non-repatri- 
able" victims  of  Nazi  barbarism  is  not 
"better  camps,"  but  "their  quick  evacua- 
tion 'from  Germany — to  Palestine  for 
those  who  want  to  go  there,  to  other 
lands  for  those  whose  ties  are  elsewhere. 
Palestine  is  the  main  hope,  but  not  the 
only  one." 

He  added,  "Our  army  has  proved  its 
ability  to  move  millions  of  people  with 
speed  and  humanity.  It  will  have  no 
trouble  in  evacuating  this  last  100,000 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  once  doors 
are  open  to  receive  them." 

Attainable  Goal 

It  is  no  doubt  more  than  merely 
fortuitous  that  the  "known-how"  needed 
to  implement  at  least  one  of  President 
Truman's  health  goals  is  already  at  hand. 
Since  1943,  the  committee  on  local  health 
units  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation has  been  studying  the  practical 
problems  involved  in  completely  covering 
the  country  with  adequate  public  health 
services.  Their  report,  published  earlier 
this  fall  as  a  Commonwealth  Fund  pub- 
lication, shows  in  complete  detail  how 
this  can  be  done  most  economically  and 
efficiently. 

By  adequate  public  health  service,  the 
committee  means:  (1)  a  local  public 
health  unit  covering  every  area  of  50,000 
population  or  more;  (2)  a  minimum  staff 
consisting  of  one  full  time  health  officer, 
one  public  health  nurse  for  every  5,000 
of  the  population,  two  workers  in  environ- 
mental sanitation  per  50,000,  one  clerk 
per  15,000,  and  part  time  clinicians,  den- 
tists, laboratory  and  other  technicians  as 
required. 

Precise  recommendations  regarding  the 
number  of  local  units  needed,  staff,  and 
necessary  expenditures  for  each,  are  pre- 
sented for  every  state  in  the  union.  Key 
to  the  whole  plan  is  the  reduction  by  con- 
solidation for  health  purposes  of  the  coun- 
try's 18,000  "political  jurisdictions"  to 


1,197,  with  none  covering  less  than 
50,000  population.  Testifying  to  a  tri- 
umph of  realism  in  the  committee's  study 
procedures  is  the  fact  that  all  but  two 
state  health  officers  have  given  basic  con- 
currence to  the  jurisdictional  consolida- 
tion and  other  recommendations  ap- 
plicable to  their  own  states. 

The  annual  cost  of  these  1,197  health 
units  is  estimated  at  $127,000,000.  Pres- 
ent expenditures  total  $77,000,000,  but 
for  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  it 
provides  no  public  health  service  worthy 
of  the  name.  One  can  hardly  fail  to 
concur  with  the  report's  conclusion  that 
here  is  a  practically  attainable  goal. 

Housing  Roundup 

On  November  6,  New  Yorkers  re- 
affirmed their  approval  of  the  state's  pub- 
lic housing  program  when  they  passed 
Proposition  No.  1  by  a  two  to  one  ma- 
jority. This  resounding  endorsement  will 
enable  the  state's  low  cost  housing  pro- 
gram to  go  forward  immediately.  It  will 
provide  homes  for  about  6,000  New  York 
City  families— about  20,000  to  25,000 
individuals — eligible  for  this  type  of 
housing. 

This  action  comes  at  a  propitious  mo- 
ment when  the  city  is  faced  with  the 
greatest  housing  crisis  in  its  history.  But 
with  practically  no  vacancies  in  decent 
buildings  and  with  thousands  of  veterans 
returning  monthly,  rejoicing  should  be 
tempered  by  the  realization  that  this  new 
housing,  not  yet  built,  will  be  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  toward  the  needed  supply. 

The  passage  of  Proposition  No.  1  em- 
phasizes the  part  citizens  can  play  in  im- 
proving the  housing  situation  in  a  positive 
way,  for  while  no  Gallup  poll  exists  te 
evaluate  the  exact  effects  of  the  work  of 
the  State-Wide  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Housing  Referendum  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October,  1945,  page  273), 
by  general  agreement  of  those  in  the 
know,  it  deserves  no  little  credit  for  as- 
suring the  Proposition's  passage,  and  much 
credit  for  the  large  percentage  of  favor- 
able votes. 

Among  other  things,  this  committee 
helped  communities  organize  special  local 
committees,  prepared  and  distributed  over 
600,000  pieces  of  literature,  and  prepared, 
recorded  and  distributed  radio  scripts. 

Since  election,  New  York  City  has  been 
a  veritable  beehive  of  official  scouting  for 
feasible  plans  to  alleviate  the  crucial  hous- 
ing shortage.  Mayor-elect  O'Dwyer  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  experts  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Park  Commissioner 
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Robert  Moses  to  draw  up  and  present  a 
plan  for  his  consideration  within  the 
month.  Mayor  LaGuardia  has  offered  to 
cooperate  now  in  any  way  his  successor- 
to-be  requests.  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  his  own  to  ex- 
plore the  causes  for  the  bottleneck  in 
building  construction.  Simultaneously, 
Governor  Dewey  has  named  a  third  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  him  in  Albany  to 
devise  ways  to  meet  the  situation.  Finally, 
the  Housing  Authority  of  New  York  City 
has  called  a  public  hearing  looking  toward 
similar  objectives. 

All  these  activities — which  many  ex- 
perts point  out  should  indeed  have  been 
initiated  months  ago,  or  even  longer — are 
still  in  the  preliminary  stage  at  this  writ- 
ing. Results  of  their  various  deliberations 
are  being  awaited  by  the  whole  country, 
for  the  New  York  housing  crisis  is  dupli- 
cated in  different  degrees  in  all  states  and 
thousands  of  cities,  and  New  York  has 
always  shown  forward-looking  leadership 
in  the  housing  program. 

Long  Range  Notes  —  The  Citizens 
Housing  Council  of  New  York  has  just 
made  public  a  mammoth  proposal  to  clear 
the  city's  slums  in  ten  years  through  pri- 
vate financing  and  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  accepting  a  one  percent  sales 
tax.  .  .  .  The  revised  Wagner-Ellender 
housing  bill  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September,  1945,  page  234),  sponsored 
also  in  its  present  form  by  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  was  introduced  in  Congress  last 
month.  Now  in  committee  hearings,  it 
may  be  a  couple  of  months  before  it 
reaches  the  House  where  it  will  be  keenly 
debated — favorably  and  otherwise.  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  backing  this,  the  country's 
first  over-all  proposed  housing  program, 
to  organize  quickly  and  dynamically. 

The  Need  Speaks 

President  Truman's  health  mes- 
sage last  month  included  impressively 
marshaled  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  truly 
adequate,  nationwide  governmental  health 
program.  The  facts  are  not  new,  but 
taken  together  they  speak  with  a  voice 
which  should  be  heard  above  the  clamor 
of  political  and  professional  contro- 
versies. 

We  lose  more  people  each  year  from  pre- 
ventable and  premature  deaths  than  we  lost 
in  battle  or  from  war  injuries  during  the 
entire  war. 

An  average  of  7,000,000  people  a  day  are 
unable  to  perform  their  usual  tasks  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  injury.  About  half  of 
these  are  out  of  regular  employment. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  men  examined  by 
Selective  Service  were  rejected  as  unfit  for 
military  duty. 

There  are  at  least  2,000,000  people  in  the 


United  States  who  are  mentally  ill.  As 
many  as  10,000,000  will  probably  need  hos- 
pitalization  for  mental  illness  sometime  in 
their  lifetime.  .  .  .  Cancer  is  responsible 
for  over  160,000  recorded  deaths  annually. 

The  poor  have  more  sickness,  but  they 
get  less  medical  care.  .  .  .  People  in  rural 
areas  do  not  get  the  same  amount  or  quality 
of  medical  attention  as  those  in  cities. 

Fifteen  million  people  in  40  percent  of 
the  nation's  counties  have  no  local  hospital 
which  meets  even  minimum  professional 
standards. 

Forty  million  people  live  in  counties  still 
lacking  full  time  public  health  services. 

In  the  aggregate,  all  health  services — 
public  health  agencies,  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  hospitals,  and  laboratories — absorb 
only  4  percent  of  the  national  income. 

.Many  of  these  same  facts  appeared  in 
the  Gunn-Platt  survey  of  voluntary 
health  agencies  (see  "From  Yesterday  to 
Tomorrow  in  the  Voluntary  Health 
Movement,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  Octo- 
ber 1945),  as  evidence  of  the  need  for 
national  planning  by  our  private  health 
services.  But,  difficult  as  may  be  the 
solution  of  practical  issues  of  ways  and 
means  in  both  areas,  the  pressure  of  the 
situation  which  they  reflect  is  bound  to 
continue  as  a  persistent  challenge  to  both 
governmental  and  private  action. 

Honoris  Causa 

The  Reverend  James  Myers,  in- 
dustrial secretary  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  a  luncheon  in  New 
York  last  month  by  the  Workers  Defense 
League  in  recognition  of  his  "distinguished 
service  for  labor's  rights."  Dr.  Listen 
Pope  spoke  at  the  luncheon  for  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  Matthew  Woll  for  the 
AFL,  James  Carey  for  the  CIO,  Anna 
Arnold  Hedgeman  for  the  National 
Council  for  a  Permanent  FEPC.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Nathaniel  N. 
Minkoff,  secretary  of  the  Dress  and 
Waistmakers  Union  of  Greater  New 
York. 

Mr.  Myers  has  been  a  circuit  rider 
extraordinary  in  his  chosen  field.  In 
preparation  for  it,  he  had  been  a  pastor 
of  churches,  was  for  seven  years  director 
of  personnel  in  a  factory.  Since  1925  he 
has  traveled  the  country  over  for  the  Fed- 
eral Council — meeting  workingmen  and 
foremen,  labor  leaders  and  company  presi- 
dents, county  sheriffs,  mayors  and  govern- 
ors. Out  of  these  contacts  he  has  evolved 
a  philosophy  and  an  approach  to  industrial 
peace.  The  philosophy  is  based  on  his 
Christian  theology.  The  method  is  stu- 
dious investigation. 

When  people  remind  you  that  "there 
are  two  sides  to  this  labor  issue,"  he 
writes,  "they  grossly  underestimate  th? 
facts.  There  are  at  least  seventeen  sides." 


And  in  a  pamphlet  especially  designed  for 
churchmen:  "Instead  of  swallowing  whole 
some  newspaper  story  or  a  verbal  rumor, 
it  is  incumbent  on  an  honest  minister  or 
church  member  to  go  down  the  line  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  what  he  has  heard 
is  true.  It  is  both  intellectually  dishonest 
and  morally  reprehensible  to  base  one's  at- 
titudes on  rumors  and  newspaper  stories 
without  checking  them." 

"Do  You  Know  Labor?"  is  the  char- 
acteristic title  of  his  book  on  labor  prob- 
lems and  the  labor  movement — one  of  the 
best  books  for  the  intelligent  layman  ever 
written,  full  of  wisdom  and  human  under- 
standing. 

War-Born  Volunteers 

One  of  the  most  valuable  factors 
of  victory,  the  "war-born"  volunteer, 
came  in  for  his  share  of  reconversion  at- 
tention, at  a  "town  meeting,"  held  in 
New  York  on  November  20,  sponsored 
by  The  New  York  Times.  Under  the 
title,  "Reconversion  of  the  Volunteer," 
speakers  discussed  the  volunteer  as  a  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy,  the  stages  of  attitudes 
toward  volunteer  work,  the  significant 
work  done  by  volunteers  in  wartime,  and 
their  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  in 
their  experiences. 

Eduard  Lindeman,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  reported  on  the  last  item,  from 
informal  talks  with  men  and  women  who 
had  done  wartime  volunteer  work  in  all 
kinds  of  situations.  The  satisfactions  were 
four:  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  war, 
a  way  to  use  skills,  a  way  of  "getting  pres- 
tige in  our  set,"  and  an  opportunity  to 
gain  new  knowledge.  The  dissatisfac- 
tions were  five:  poor  supervision,  no 
chance  to  participate  in  important  deci- 
sions, no  opportunity  for  developing  the 
new  skills  learned,  no  chance  to  initiate 
anything,  and  the  great  number  of  times 
"we  were  made  to  feel  inferior." 

The  hope  that  social  work  is  now  en- 
tering on  a  period  when  the  partnership 
of  the  volunteer  and  professional  will  be- 
come a  more  active  one,  was  expressed 
by  Leonard  Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Mrs.  de  Forrest  Van 
Slyck,  vice-president  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  Inc.,  reported  that  among 
the  eleven  million  volunteers  registered  in 
January,  1944,  there  were  more  men  than 
women,  more  people  with  full  time  jobs 
than  those  not  employed. 

Consensus  of  the  meeting  was  that  there 
is  great  need  for  dignified  training  for 
volunteers,  definite  job  descriptions,  and 
more  imaginative  planning  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  the  volunteer  to  interpret  to 
his  community  the  causes  of  social  break- 
down and  the  resulting  needs. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


CURRENT  EFFORTS  IN  CONGRESS 
to  kill  or  emasculate  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Bill  bears  out  Senator  Murray's  con- 
tention that  there  are  small  but  exceed- 
ingly powerful  groups  in  this  country 
who  do  not  want  full  employment. 

The  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
October,  after  weeks  of  study  by  the 
Banking  and  Finance  Committee,  was  a 
much  diluted  version  of  the  original  pro- 
posal, as  drafted  by  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana,  and  introduced 
jointly  by  him  and  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York. 

The  first  week  in  December,  the 
House  Expenditures  Committee  reported 
out  its  version  of  the  Murray-Wagner 
Bill  from  which  even  the  words  "full 
employment"  had  been  deleted.  In  spite 
of  sharp  opposition  in  the  committee  to 
the  basic  principles  of  the  measure,  the 
new  draft  was  favorably  reported  by  a 
two-to-one  vote. 

The  original  House  measure,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Tex- 
as, closely  followed  the  Murray- Wagner 
draft.  It  "assured"  jobs  to  all  workers 
able  to  work  and  wanting  to  work,  and 
committed  Congress  to  provide  funds  for 
"constructive"  public  works  to  take  up 
the  slack  when  private  business  failed  to 
furnish  employment  at  this  level. 

The  draft  reported  by  the  House  Ex- 
penditures Committee  declares  its  pur- 
pose to  be  to  create  "in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
employment  (including  self -employment) 
and  to  attain  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  employment  (including  self-employ- 
ment), production  and  purchasing 
power." 

Representative  Carter  Manasco  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
pressing  for  early  consideration  of  the 
measure. 


THROUGH  A  NEAT  BIT  OF  POLITI- 
cal  foresightedness  the  President's  health 
program  will  be  spared  one  of  the  earlier 
hurdles  which  in  the  past  have  doomed 
similar  legislation.  As  introduced  the  bill 
contained  no  provision  for  raising  funds 
to  pay  for  the  health  insurance  program 
and,  thereby,  avoided  referral  to  the  ultra- 
conservative  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committees.  It  is  be- 
ing handled  by  Senate  Education  and  La- 
bor and  the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committees. 

The  old  team  of  Murray- Wagner-Din- 
gell  are  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  Sena- 


tor Murray  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee.  As  such,  Murray  can  arrange 
for  an  early  hearing  on  the  measure  (he 
has  done  so  already)  and  can  save  it  from 
too  drastic  manhandling  in  committee.  It 
will  be  a  fight,  of  course,  and  the  op- 
position, led  by  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  is 
already  crying  "socialized  medicine," 
with  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  charging  that  the  program 
would  lead  to  "politically  controlled  med- 
icine." 

President  Truman  anticipated  the  so- 
cialized medicine  charge  in  his  message 
submitting  the  program.  He  said :  "None 
of  this  is  really  new.  The  American 
people  are  the  most  insurance  minded 
people  in  the  world.  They  will  not  be 
frightened  off  from  health  insurance  be- 
cause some  people  misname  it  socialized 
medicine." 


The  message  emphasizes  the  records  of 
the  induction  centers.  As  of  April  1, 
1945,  the  President  pointed  out,  nearly 
5,000,000  male  registrants  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-seven  had  been 
rejected  as  physically  unfit  and  more  than 
a  third  of  the  women  who  had  applied 
for  admission  into  the  WAC  for  the 
same  reason. 

•f      *      •» 

THE  GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZA- 
tion  bill,  high  on  the  President's  list  of 
"must"  legislation,  has  gone  to  confer- 
ence. 

•»      •*      •» 

IN   A  RECENT  RADIO   ADDRESS, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  de- 
clared that  this  country  has  enough  in 
its  larder  to  feed  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  nation  and  take  the  edge  off 
starvation  in  Europe.  Our  contribution, 
he  pointed  out,  would  be  only  enough  to 
bring  European  supplies  up  to  a  livable 
level.  The  war  ravaged  countries  can 
and  will  do  the  greater  part  of  the  job 
themselves  and  most  of  them  will  pay 
for  what  we  contribute. 

•»      *      + 

SENATOR  ROBERTSON  OF  WYO- 
ming  has  proposed  that  federal  aid  be 
granted  to  the  states  to  enable  them  to 
raise  old  age  assistance  to  $60  a  month 
for  all  those  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
senator  is  also  urging  that  the  "means'" 


test  be  abolished  and  that  instead  eligible 
applicants  should  be  limited  to  those  not 
paying  an  income  tax  for  two  years  or 
more. 

•»•»•» 

THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Committee  has  still  to  act  on  the  various 
bills  protecting  veterans'  social  security 
rights.  The  issue  threatens  to  come  sud- 
denly to  life  as  more  and  more  millions 
of  servicemen  and  women  are  discharged. 


BY  A  VOTE  OF  327  TO  39  THE 
House  on  December  6  passed  its  bill 
pledging  this  country  to  a  second  $1,350,- 
000,000  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration in  1946.  It  wrote  into  the 
measure  a  "request"  that  American  press 
representatives  be  permitted  to  report 
without  censorship  on  the  distribution  of 
supplies  and  services  in  any  country  re- 
ceiving UNRRA  aid. 

With  an  unexpected  burst  of  speed, 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  December  18. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee eliminated  from  the  bill  for  the  final 
$550,000,000  appropriation  due  on  our 
1945  commitments  the  so-called  "free- 
dom of  the  press"  rider,  imposed  by  the 
House.  The  rider  would  have  barred 
use  of  U.S.  funds  unless  U.S.  press  rep- 
resentatives were  permitted  to  cover  op- 
erations in  the  country  involved.  The 
"rider"  disregarded  the  fact  that  no  one 
country  can  modify  the  terms  under 
which  UNRRA  operates,  since  these 
were  fixed  by  agreement  among  the  par- 
ticipating nations. 

Testimony  of  General  Eisenhower  in 
defense  of  UNRRA  was  most  effective. 
The  general  is  a  national  hero,  even  if 
some  of  his  views  are  causing  a  few 
raised  eyebrows  in  Congress.  When  he 
talks  even  the  most  conservative  congress- 
man listens. 


THE  NEW  FEDERAL  SECURITY 
Administrator,  Watson  B.  Miller,  will 
ask  Congress  to  expand  the  social  security 
program  to  include  agricultural  workers, 
the  self-employed,  domestic  workers,  and 
employes  of  non-profit  organizations. 

Captain  Miller  (the  military  title  goes 
back  to  World  War  I)  will  ask,  further, 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  totally  and 
permanently  disabled. 
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7 HE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Education 

The  headline  news  in  the  world  of 
education  today  is  the  international  agree- 
ment to  establish  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion designed  to  lift  levels  of  learning 
and  culture. 

The  decision  was  taken  at  a  meeting  in 
London  in  mid-November,  after  three 
weeks  of  continuous  sessions,  following  a 
year  of  preparatory  work.  Representa- 
tives of  every  major  country  except  Soviet 
Russia  participated  in  plans  for  the  new 
agency — the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
The  educational  body  is  to  be  included 
within  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
and  it  will  derive  its  powers  from  the 
over-all  body. 

During  the  next  six  months,  the  affairs 
of  the  new  organization  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  interim  commission,  which 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  com- 
plex problems  before  the  permanent  group 
can  meet.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  London 
delegates  that  the  first  meeting  be  held 
in  May  1946,  in  Paris. 

The  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
without  opposition,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  literacy,  and  of  international 
understanding  and  confidence  as  essential 
to  world  peace. 

It  proposes  exchange  of  teachers  and 
students  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown,  and 
also  the  exchange  of  books  and  educa- 
tional materials  among  all  countries.  The 
international  body  will  encourage  scien- 
tific research,  the  study  of  cultural  prob- 
lems, and  will  in  every  way  possible  "ad- 
vance the  ideal  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity." 

The  organization  is  to  be  made  up  of  a 
General  Conference,  an  Executive  Board 
and  a  secretariat.  Each  country  is  to  have 
five  delegates  to  the  General  Conference, 
selected  after  consultation  with  cultural 
groups.  Eighteen  members  will  constitute 
the  Executive  Hoard,  anil  the  secretariat 
will  consist  of  a  director  general  and  the 
necessary  staff. 

The  constitution  will  come  into  force 
when  twenty  nations  have  adopted  it.  All 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
eligible  to  membership,  and  countries  not 
now  in  the  United  Nations  can  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Each  member  state  will  be  required  to 
report  periodically  to  the  organization  on 
its  laws,  regulations,  and  statistics  relat- 
ing to  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
life  and  institutions. 


The  interim  commission  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  United  Na- 
tions signing  the  charter  in  London,  with 
an  executive  committee  of  fifteen  to  pre- 
pare the  agenda  for  the  first  session  of 
the  General  Conference. 

The  London  conference  voted  to  send 
all  documents  relating  to  its  work  to 
members  of  the  United  Nations  not  rep- 
resented in  the  sessions,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Government  might  join  the  in- 
terim commission. 

The  organization  is  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  matters  that  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
member  state.  However,  the  organization 
will  appoint  a  committee  to  make  annual 
reports  on  what  is  happening  in  every 
country.  The  exchange  of  educational 
materials  and  publications  will  constitute 
a  record  of  the  type  of  schooling  that  is 
being  carried  on. 

In  Print 

The  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Educa- 
tion, 119  West  57  Street,  New  York  19, 
offers  a  selected  and  annotated  list  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies  in  its 
field,  prepared  by  William  Van  Til. 

"Only  by  Understanding,"  by  William 
G.  Carr  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, is  No.  52  of  the  Headline  Books, 
published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  well  documented  discussion, 
in  brief  compass  and  interesting  style,  of 
"international  action  in  cultural  and  edu- 
cational matters." 


Industry 


The  crux  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
General  Motors  is  the  insistence  of  the 
union  that  collective  bargaining  on  the 
wage  question  must  be  carried  on  in  rela- 
tion to  prices  and  profits.  The  course  of 
events  leading  to  the  strike  makes  clear 
this  basic  issue.  First,  the  UAW-CIO  de- 
manded a  30  percent  wage  increase  in 
order  to  prevent  a  cut  in  "take  home"  pay 
with  the  cut  in  the  hourly  work  week. 
The  union  based  its  demand  on  the  profits 
of  the  corporation,  and  stipulated  that 
prices  for  new  cars  must  not  be  increased 
to  cover  the  proposed  wage  increase.  The 
corporation  refused  the  demand,  and  also 
refused  to  base  negotiations  on  profits  or 
prices.  Later,  General  Motors  proposed  a 
10  percent  increase,  based  on  increased 
living  costs,  which  the  union  rejected. 
The  union's  next  move  was  to  propose 


public  collective  bargaining,  on  the 
profits-prices  basis.  This  was  rejected  by 
General  Motors.  Then  the  union  offered 
to  arbitrate  the  30  percent  wage  demand, 
on  condition  that  the  arbitrators  have  ac- 
cess to  the  corporation's  books,  offering  to 
withdraw  its  wage  demand  if  General 
Motors  could  show  its  inability  to  meet 
the  demand  without  raising  the  prices  of 
cars.  The  corporation  refused. 

In  the  economic  brief  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  in  support  of  the  wage  de- 
mand by  Walter  P.  Reuther,  director  of 
the  GM  department  of  UAW-CIO,  the 
basis  of  the  union  demand  is  stated  thus: 
"Maintenance  of  GM  workers'  wartime 
level  of  real  wages — equivalent  to  30 
percent  increase  in  present  wage  rates 
without  price  increase — is  an  indispens- 
able 'must'  in  order  to  prevent  disastrous 
retreat  from  the  national  objective  of  ade- 
quate purchasing  power  in  the  peacetime 
economy." 

Child  Labor 

The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  an  important 
amendment  to  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  now 
pending  in  Congress  (S.I 349).  The  bill 
directly  prohibits  employers  in  interstate 
commerce  from  employing  "oppressive 
child  labor."  Under  the  present  act,  ac- 
cording to  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  only 
employers  who  actually  "produce"  or 
"ship"  goods  are  covered  by  the  child 
labor  provisions.  This  means  that  children 
employed  in  telegraph  messenger  service, 
or  on  railroads  or  boats  operating  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  not  covered.  The 
amendment  would  not  change  present 
standards  which  set  a  general  sixteen- 
year  age  minimum  for  employment  in  in- 
terstate industry,  and  an  eighteen-year 
minimum  for  hazardous  occupations.  "It 
would  merely  correct  a  technical  error  in 
the  wording  of  the  law  which  limits  the 
establishments  covered,"  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  points  out.  The 
committee  reports  that  Western  Union  is 
strongly  opposing  this  change. 

Labor  Policy 

Criticism  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's failure  to  develop  "a  labor  policy 
that  can  be  regarded  as  a  coherent  and 
integrated  system"  is  included  in  a  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study,  "Labor 
Policy  of  the  Federal  Government,"  by 
Harold  W.  Metz.  The  study,  made  un- 
der a  Falk  Foundation  grant,  was  based 
on  analysis  of  statutes,  administrative  ac- 
tivities, and  judicial  decisions.  The  author 
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concludes  that:  "In  recent  years  the 
major  objective  of  the  government  in  this 
field  has  been  to  secure  for  labor  a  larger 
income  with  shorter  hours  of  work.  It  has 
sought  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this 
goal  primarily  through  the  bargaining  ef- 
forts of  the  workers  themselves.  Only 
where  they  cannot  attain  desirable  wages 
and  working  conditions  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, does  the  government  directly  set 
minimum  conditions  of  employment." 

The  report  states  that  various  mechan- 
isms have  been  established  for  composing 
industrial  disputes,  but  that  in  practically 
all  instances,  labor  has  been  left  free  to 
choose  whether  it  will  use  this  machinery, 
adding,  "But  in  no  case  is  its  right  to 
strike  really  limited  or  restricted  in  order 
to  encourage  its  use  of  the  machinery." 

White  Collar  Convention 

The  calling  of  a  special  postwar 
convention  of  the  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  (CIO)  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland  the  week  of  February  18,  was 
authorized  by  the  Union's  general  execu- 
tive board,  which  met  in  New  York  City 
last  month.  The  board  also  authorized  the 
calling  of  a  general  salary  conference  to 
which  all  white  collar  unions  that  are 
affiliated  with  the  CIO  or  independent 
will  be  invited. 

Work  for  the  Handicapped 

A  worldwide  survey  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  men  and  women  is 
given  by  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
a  new  report,  "The  Training  and  Em- 
ployment of  Disabled  Persons"  (302  pp., 
price  $1.50).  The  foreword  points  out 
that  the  six  war  years  have  meant  a 
mounting  problem  of  vocational  handicaps 
due  to  casualties  in  battle  and  to  civilians 
supposedly  behind  the  lines,  and  also  to  the 
health  impairment  caused  by  "war  condi- 
tions of  food,  shelter  and  clothing."  But 
"the  war  .  .  .  has  also  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  the  problems  of 
their  training  and  employment  and  to 
find  solutions  for  them  based  on  the 
cumulative  experience  of  the  past."  The 
survey  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters 
with  such  headings  as  General  Adminis- 
trative Organization ;  Coordination  of 
Medical  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services;  Sheltered  Employment  for  the 
Severely  Disabled;  Placement  Arrange- 
ments. Each  section  includes  detailed 
factual  material  from  many  countries. 

In  Print 

An  annotated,  selected  bibliogra- 
phy on  "Organized  Labor's  Participa- 
tion in  Social  Work,"  compiled  by  Mar- 
garet M.  Otto,  is  offered  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East  22 
Street,  New  York  10;  price  10  cents. 


"Group  Health  Insurance  and  Sick 
Benefit  Plans  in  Collective  Bargaining," 
by  Helen  Baker  and  Dorothy  Dahl,  de- 
scribes a  number  of  plans  and  proposals, 
and  discusses  the  major  policies  and  prob- 
lems they  embody.  89  pp.  Price  $1.50 
from  the  Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Department  of  Economics,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  •  N.  J. 

A  program  for  community  surveys  of 
available  jobs  and  labor  supply,  as  a 
means  to  reducing  unemployment  both  in 
volume  and  duration,  is  set  forth  in 
"Matching  Men  and  Jobs,"  available 
without  cost  from  the  California  State 
Reconstruction  and  Re-employment  Com- 
mission, 631  J  Street,  Sacramento  14. 

A  timely  account  of  the  structure,  pro- 
gram, personalities,  and  social  goals  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  is  given  in  "British 
Labor's  Rise  to  Power,"  by  Harry  W. 
Laidler.  Price  25  cents  from  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  3. 

Against  Crime 

The  evils  of  the  detainer  or  hold 
order  often  placed  on  a  prisoner  already 
in  prison  is  discussed  at  length  in  Federal 
Probation  for  July-September  1945.  This 
has  been  used  to  insure  that  on  comple- 
tion of  his  sentence  the  prisoner  will  be 
available  to  the  authority  filing  the  de- 
tainer. Consensus  among  several  author- 
ities writing  in  that  publication  is  that 
this  practice  is  punitive  rather  than  re- 
habilitative. The  obvious  difficulty  in 
planning  successfully  for  a  prisoner  when, 
as  a  result  of  a  detainer,  he  is  not  eligible 
for  parole,  is  pointed  out.  In  such  case, 
however  excellent  his  prison  record,  he 
faces  trial  in  another  jurisdiction  upon 
release,  and  possible  sentenc  to  a  different 
type  of  correctional  institution. 

Judge  Carroll  C.  Hincks,  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  Connecticut,  sug- 
gests that  the  practice  of  comity  be  ex- 
tended between  states,  whereby  all  au- 
thorities with  charges  against  a  prisoner 
would  agree  on  one  full  sentence  in  one 
institution  with  the  possibility  of  parole. 
Cooperation  on  a  national  basis  might  be 
achieved  by  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Control  of  Crime,  he  states. 

A  policy  of  a  statute  of  limitations  on 
detainers,  requiring  a  public  prosecutor  to 
bring  the  "detained"  prisoner  to  trial 
within  a  specified  time  or  drop  the 
charges,  is  recommended  by  James  V. 
Bennett,  director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Judge  Van  Buren  Perry,  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  South  Dakota,  Aber- 
deen, agrees  that  judges  should  confer 
and  agree  on  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner, 


and  suggests  that  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  be  asked  to  study  the  problem. 

Youth  Council  Bureau 

Representatives  of  thirty  child 
welfare  and  guidance  organizations  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  conferred  with  the 
District  Attorney  on  November  30  re- 
garding help  for  the  sixteen-  to  twenty- 
one-year-olds  who  have  been  brought  into 
court  as  law  offenders  but  who  have  been 
dismissed  with  no  provision  for  preven- 
tion of  further  misdemeanor.  The  out- 
come of  the  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  Youth  Council  Bureau  of  Brooklyn. 

Delinquency  Report 

"The  State's  Role  in  Treating  De- 
linquency," Part  II  of  the  interim  report 
of  Governor  Dewey's  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Delinquency  (N.Y.),  cov- 
ers the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of 
convicted  offenders  in  state  institutions, 
and  makes  recommendations  for  a  more 
modern  and  coordinated  system  of  cor- 
rectional treatment.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  five  state 
agencies — the  Departments  of  Correction, 
Education,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Social 
Welfare,  and  the  State  Board  of  Parole. 
Recommendations  include:  A  reception 
center  in  the  Department  of  Correction 
to  receive,  study,  and  determine  treatment 
for  young  male  offenders  sentenced  to  an 
institutional  term;  granting  of  authority 
for  interdepartmental  transfers  of  cer- 
tain offenders  among  the  Departments  of 
Correction,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Social 
Welfare,  and  for  intradepartmental 
transfers  within  the  Departments  of  So- 
cial Welfare  and  Mental  Hygiene;  con- 
solidation of  all  parole  functions  under 
the  State  Board  of  Parole;  additional 
psychiatric  personnel  for  institutions  in 
the  Department  of  Correction;  a  recep- 
tion and  treatment  center  for  girls;  a 
secure  institution  for  over-aggressive  boys 
not  suited  for  treatment  in  an  open  type 
of  institution. 

Probation  Costs  Less 

Per  capita  cost  of  probationary 
supervision  in  Massachusetts  in  1944  was 
$54.40,  as  compared  with  $716.50  for 
prison  care,  reports  the  National  Proba- 
tion Association  in  the  pamphlet  "Proba- 
tion— What  it  is — How  it  works." 

Other  figures  cited:  $5,984,354.07  col- 
lected in  1943  in  New  York  State  from 
probationers  for  the  support  of  their  de- 
pendent families;  $152,307.34  paid  over 
by  probationers  in  Massachusetts  in  1944 
for  property  stolen  or  damaged. 

The  United  States  District  Courts  re- 
ported that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1944,  16,549  persons  terminated  their 
probation  and  only  1,296  or  7.8  percent 
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violated  it.  "In  spite  of  serious  handicaps, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  perhaps 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel  due  to  in- 
adequate appropriations,  probation  suc- 
ceeds." 

Five  cents  each  from  the  association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Spotting  Delinquency  Areas 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  its  great- 
est incidence  in  industrial  and  commercial 
sections,  among  families  of  poor  rather 
than  average  education,  and  in  areas 
where  housing  is  poor  and  rent  cheap,  ac- 
cording to  map  studies  done  by  the  re- 
search department  of  the  Council  of  So- 
cial agencies  in  Oakland,  Calif.  It  was 
also  learned  that  the  fewest  youngsters 
were  being  served  by  boys'  and  girls' 
agencies  in  these  sections  where  the  prob- 
lem was  most  critical. 

The  folder  of  maps  prepared  by  the 
Oakland  Council  to  discover  areas  of 
needs  and  services,  is  based  on  material  in 
"Studies  in  Population  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency," a  summary  of  their  three 
major  projects  of  the  past  year — child 
population  study,  estimates  of  total  popu- 
lation, and  the  incidence  of  delinquency 
by  census  tract.  These  materials  are  now 
being  utilized  by  the  local  police  depart- 
ment, city  planning  department,  public 
schools,  and  other  community  agencies. 

In  Print 

Affirming  that  "every  delinquent 
boy  or  girl  is  a  glaring  symbol  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  community  as  a  whole," 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  has  prepared  a  booklet  "Juve- 
nile Guidance  ...  A  Plan  for  Action," 
offering  concrete  suggestions  to  its  local 
units  for  attacking  the  problem. 

Mental  Hygiene 

The  relationship  of  mental  hygiene 
to  the  establishment  of  world  peace  was 
emphasized  by  Major  General  G.  Brock 
Chisholm,  Deputy  Minister  of  National 
Health  of  Canada,  speaking  at  the  36th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  held  in  New 
York  on  November  1  and  2. 

"Mental  hygiene  doesn't  mean  just 
keeping  out  of  mental  institutions,"  said 
General  Chisholm,  "it  means  being  able 
to  think  about  everything  in  terms  of 
cause  and  effect."  Honest  thinking,  he 
said,  was  the  only  salvation  for  a  world 
in  which  the  consistent  human  behavior 
pattern  is  going  to  war  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mental 
hygiene  problem  in  the  country  today, 


hope  for  ultimate  solution  was  held  out 
by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  medical  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service's 
mental  hygiene  division.  Dr.  Felix  pointed 
out  that  illnesses  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  hazard  to  the  public 
health  have  always  been  attacked  by  co- 
ordinated public  effort  and  brought  under 
control.  "Certainly,"  he  added,  "a  type  of 
disorder  which  fills  over  half  the  hospital 
beds  in  the  country  .  .  .  such  as  is  the  case 
with  neuropsychiatric  disorders,  must  be 
considered  a  public  health  problem  of 
paramount  importance." 

Training  of  more  personnel — psychia- 
trists, psychiatric  social  workers,  and 
psychologists — was,  of  course,  a  primary 
practical  problem.  Dr.  Felix  headed  the 
list  of  an  urgent  four-point  program  for 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  with  this 
item.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
country  has,  at  present,  only  3,500  psy- 
chiatrists to  serve  the  many  patients  need- 
ing care,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychiatry  at  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  and  director 
of  the  committee's  rehabilitation  division, 
recommended  drastic  and  immediate  ac- 
tion for  federal  support  of  training  and  a 
combined  pooling  of  hospital  training  re- 
sources so  that  minimal  staff  needs  for  the 
mental  health  of  America  could  be  met. 

The  inadequacy  of  community  facilities 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness clearly  revealed  by  the  heavy  demand 
from  returning  veterans  as  well  as  civi- 
lians suffering  from  maladjustments  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  of  war,  was  a  recur- 
rent theme  in  the  addresses  of  the  two-day 
meeting.  Dr.  Felix  said  that  passage  of 
the  "National  Mental  Health"  bill  in 
Congress  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  relieve  existing  conditions. 

In  the  midst  of  papers  dealing  with 
ways  of  grappling  with  problems  of  men- 
tal illness  in  our  adult  population,  Dr. 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  associate  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  entered  a  plea 
for  preventive  care.  A  mental  health  pro- 
gram should  be  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
all  children,  she  said,  not  just  those  who 
show  symptoms  of  illness.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  an  integral  part  of  gen- 
eral health  and  welfare  services. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meetings  was 
the  announcement  of  winners  in  the  con- 
test conducted  by  the  magazine,  Modern 
Hospital,  for  the  best  essays  in  improved 
hospital  treatment  of  psychiatric  patients. 
First,  second,  and  third  prizes  went,  re- 
spectively, to  Lieutenant  L.  L.  Hasen- 
bush,  Medical  Corps,  USNR,  formerly 
instructor  in  psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Gerard  V.  Haigh,  formerly  a 
boys'  worker  with  YMCA  and  Boys'  Vil- 
lage, and  now  a  conscientious  objector, 
working  under  the  Civilian  Public  Serv- 
ice mental  hygiene  program  as  an  at- 


tendant at  Norwich  State  Hospital;  and 
Captain  K.  R.  Eissler,  Medical  Corps,  U. 
S.  Army,  who  received  his  award  in  ab- 
sentia, as  he  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, S.  C.,  where  he  is  chief  of  consulta- 
tion service  in  the  Regional  Hospital. 

The  Lasker  Award  for  meritorious 
service  in  promoting  mental  health  was 
divided  between  Dr.  John  Rawlings  Rees, 
consultant  in  psychiatry  for  the  British 
Army,  and  General  Chisholm,  for  their 
work  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Pres- 
entation was  made  by  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley. 

Professional 

"The  Road  to  Community  Re- 
organization," a  consultants'  report  is- 
sued by  the  Woman's  Foundation,  lists 
minimal  educational,  health,  welfare,  and 
recreational  facilities  needed  in  every 
community,  and  recommends  federal  lead- 
ership for  these  areas  through  a  new 
cabinet  post.  From  the  foundation,  10 
East  40  Street,  New  York  16. 

An  unusual  "how-to-do-it"  publication 
of  the  National  Publicity  Council  is 
"Working  With  Newspapers,"  by  Ger- 
trude Simpson.  Aiming  for  a  good  head- 
line, how  to  work  into  all  the  newspaper 
departments,  and  who's  who  on  the  paper, 
are  some  of  the  angles  covered. 

This  manual  is  useful  for  anyone,  but 
is  especially  well  designed  for  the  busy 
executive  who  has  to  get  the  news  of  his 
agency  into  the  paper  along  with  every- 
thing else  he  has  to  do.  Little  tips  on 
how  to  handle  photographers  at  meetings, 
and  ho\y  to  prepare  releases,  and  so  on,  are 
given  with  examples  of  the  right  and 
wrong  way.  Seventy-five  cents  a  copy 
(quantity  rates)  from  the  council,  130 
East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Case-Finding  on  Wheels 

Tackling  the  problem  of  making 
themselves  known  to  New  Yorkers  who 
might  need  help  and  not  know  where  to 
go  for  it,  "Eight  Family  Agencies"  de- 
signed the  poster  shown  here  and  placed 
it  in  all  subways  and  elevated  trains  in 
New  York  City. 

The  information  service  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City,  which  han- 
dled the  resulting  flood  of  inquiries,  had 
to  borrow  social  workers  from  the  other 
agencies  to  supplement  their  own  staff  in 
taking  the  calls. 

Sample  phone  applicants:  a  man  whose 
wife  had  died  leaving  four  small  children  ; 
a  woman  having  trouble  with  her  hus- 
band ;  a  deserted  wife  unable  to  plan  for 
her  children. 

"Eight  Family  Agencies,"  members  of 
which  include  three  nonsectarian  agencies 
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and  five  Catholic  and  Jewish  agencies 
serving  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City,  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frances  Taussig  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association.  Secretary  and  chair- 
man of  publicity  is  Clare  Tousley,  of  the 
Community  Service  Society. 

Community  Organization 

"When  community  organization 
workers  learn  to  determine  what  the 
community's  concern  is,  and  work  with 
this  instead  of  trying  directly  to  foster 
programs  and  services,  a  special  commun- 
ity organization  skill  will  develop."  So 
writes  Hester  Graham  Stoll  in  an  article 
"Are  We  Doing  Community  Organiza- 
tion?" which  appears  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Community  Service  published  by 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity.  Among 
her  suggestions  is:  "Community  chest 
campaign  collectors  might  be  taught  to 
collect  contributions  of  the  people's  inter- 
est in  social  welfare  problems  and  their 
suggestions  as  well  as  their  money." 

People  and  Things 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Care  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
Boston  has  awarded  a  clinical  fellowship 
in  pastoral  care  to  Rev.  James  H.  Burns 
of  Princeton,  Mass.  The  first  such  fel- 
lowship offered  by  the  institute,  it  will 
provide  both  teaching  and  research  op- 
portunities in  the  field  of  ministering  to 
individuals. 

New  Jobs 

J.  Gilmore  Marquis  has  been  ap- 
pointed national  director  of  Red  Cross 
service  in  veterans  hospitals,  a  new  pro- 
gram to  expand  and  coordinate  the  work 


of  volunteers  in  these  institutions.  Mr. 
Marquis,  a  naval  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  has  been  serving  as  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  Red  Cross  services  to 
the  armed  forces. 

The  Girl  Scout  Organization  has  an- 
nounced that  Julian  Harris  Salomon  will 
fill  a  newly  created  position  on  their  staff 
as  national  camp  consultant.  An  estimated 
$5,000,000  will  be  spent  in  Girl  Scout 
camp  development,  as  a  result  of  a  war- 
time increase  in  membership  from  600,- 
000  to  over  a  million.  Mr.  Salomon  was 
formerly  regional  executive  with  the 
USO  and  previous  to  that,  a  member  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  His  pub- 
lished books  include  "The  American  In- 
dian Pageant"  and  "Camping  and  Scout- 
ing Lore." 

Colonel  Howard  A.  Rusk,  whose 
pioneering  work  with  the  convalescent 
division  of  the  air  corps  during  the  war 
attracted  nationwide  attention,  has  tem- 
porarily resigned  from  the  army  medical 
corps  to  serve  as  consultant  on  physical 
rehabilitation  with  the  Baruch  Committee 
on  Physical  Medicine. 

Dr.  Ernest  Lyman  Stebbins,  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  public  health 
administration  in  the  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  will  assume  his  new  posi- 
tion next  July  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Allen  W.  Freeman.  Dr.  Stebbins  will 
also  become  assistant  director  of  the 
School  and  will  succeed  Dr.  Lowell  J. 
Reed,  the  present  director. 

Max  Stern,  prominent  social  welfare 
executive,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  community  relations  department  of 
the  National  Refugee  Service.  Mr.  Stern 
has  been  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation  and  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  past  eight  years. 
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George  W.  Rabinoff  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  welfare  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.  He  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  social  welfare  work  in 
the  United  States. 

Deaths 

EMMA  L.  DEGRAW,  the  last 
surviving  founder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  August  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  little  group  which  met  in  1881 
at  the  home  of  Clara  Barten  to  found  the 
Red  Cross,  and  maintained  her  interest  in 
that  organization  throughout  her  life. 
She  served  as  an  active  volunteer  during 
World  War  I,  and  took  part  in  the 
golden  jubilee  celebration  in  1931. 

LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  sociologist 
and  for  seventeen  years  managing  director 
of  the  Children's  Village  at  Dobb's  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  at  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  in  October.  Among  his 
achievements  at  the  Village  was  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  mental  hygiene  clinic,  new 
trade  schools,  and  a  progressive  education 
school.  Four  thousand  boys,  who  once 
were  under  his  supervision  there,  are  now 
useful  members  of  society.  Mr.  Faulkner 
was  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  and  a  member  of 
many  organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute  and  the 
International  Boys'  Work  Council. 

PHILIP  W.  AVRES,  founder  of  the 
first  School  for  Social  Work  in  New 
York,  last  month  in  New  York  City  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  The  school  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Ayres  in  1892  later  be- 
came the  New  York  School  for  Social 
Work,  now  a  part  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. A  social  welfare  worker  in  early 
life,  he  served  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  in  Cincinnati  and  in 
Chicago,  and  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  New 
York.  For  health  reasons,  he  left  the 
welfare  field  in  1901,  and  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  forestry,  working  with 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests. 

CHARLES  Nisov,  director,  per- 
sonal service  division  of  United  Seamen's 
Service  in  New  York,  November  30. 
From  1932  to  1939,  Mr.  Nison  worked 
in  TERA  and  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  Previous  to 
his  joining  the  USS  staff,  he  had  spent 
three  years  with  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  in  charge  of  basic  data  and  com- 
munity relationships.  He  had  set  up  spe- 
cial emergency  personal  services  for  mer- 
chant seamen  in  more  than  140  USS 
facilities  throughout  the  world. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


DOCTORS  AT  WAR,  edited  by  Morris  Fish- 
bein  M.D.,  Dutton,  $5. 

THE  RECENT  EXPOSE  OF  THE  VETERANS 

Administration  supplied  convenient  rotten 
tomatoes  for  opponents  of  "government" 
medicine.  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  as  editor 
of  "Doctors  at  War,"  shows  the  public 
the  efficiency  and  high  quality  of  govern- 
ment medicine,  organized  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's wartime  needs.  It  is  strange  that 
this  outstanding  opponent  of  the  whole 
idea  should  be  the  one  to  pull  together 
the  best  collection  of  articles  in  American 
medical  organization  in  time  of  crisis;  for 
in  doing  so  he  not  only  shows  that  doc- 
tors were  able  to  rise  to  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion,  but  that  under  federal 
organization  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship survived  and  the  quality  of  care  was 
first-rate. 

This  book  is  the  chronicle  of  medicine 
during  the  war  years.  It  is  the  saga  of 
new  drugs,  of  the  use  of  blood  plasma, 
of  organization  for  prompt  treatment  of 
casualties.  It  will  make  exciting  reading 
for  every  person  who  had  a  relative  or 
friend  at  a  World  War  II  battle  front. 

Statements  by  the  chief  of  each  agency 
that  mobilized  medical  resources  for  war, 
demonstrate  the  tremendous  job  done  in 
all  fields  of  medical  work.  Coordination 
between  the  various  branches  of  services 
and  between  the  medical  corps  and  the 
combat  units  they  supported  are  miracles 
of  science  and  American  ingenuity  and 
selflessness.  Doctors  everywhere  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  their  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical abilities  to  further  the  welfare  of 
our  fighting  men  and  civilians. 

The  lessons  of  this  volume  for  peace- 
time are  our  primary  concern  now.  Can 
our  experience  in  medical  organization 
for  war  be  turned  to  the  constructive  so- 
cial needs  of  democracy?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  servicemen  who  will  return 
to  their  homes  in  medically  underprivi- 
leged communities,  after  having  had  the 
best  that  modern  medical  science  has  to 
offer? 

The  medical  profession  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  wartime  record.  Will  it 
meet  the  peacetime  challenge  as  well? 
New  York  City  CLAIRE  L.  PERRY 

CAMPING  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 
Edited  by  Harry  H.  Howett.  The  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
Inc.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  $1. 

I?  YOU   ARE  PLANNING  TO  OPEN  A  CAMP 

for  crippled  children  or  if  you  are  already 
operating  such  a  camp,  this  is  the  book 
for  which  you  have  been  waiting.  The 
authors,  members  of  the  committee  on 
camping  of  the  National  Association  for 


Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  cover  the 
entire  field  with  vigorous  thoroughness, 
presenting  the  material  with  keen  insight 
into  the  special  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped child. 

The  book  is  divided  conveniently  into 
chapters  with  complete  subtitles,  making 
it  useful  for  easy  reference.  Technical 
details  are  discussed  fully,  from  choosing 
the  camp  site  to  purchasing  an  electric 
dishwasher;  from  sample  records  and  ap- 
plication forms  to  the  intricacies  of  camp 
insurance.  The  authors  stress  the  im- 
portance of  defining  the  "crippled  child" 
at  the  start  of  any  camp  venture  and  of 
careful  selection  of  those  children  "who 
will  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from 
camping  experience,  supervised  activities, 
and  group  living." 

The  chapters  on  "Personnel"  and 
"Program"  might  well  be  required  read- 
ing for  director  and  counselors  in  any 
camp,  for  the  authors  are  acutely  aware 
of  modern  trends  in  the  philosophy  of 
camping,  with  emphasis  on  camper  par- 
ticipation and  small  group  activity. 

The  do's  and  the  don'ts,  the  hazards 
to  be  avoided,  the  mass  of  detail,  may 
seem  almost  prohibitive  to  some  prospec- 
tive camp  sponsors.  It  should  be  realized 
that  the  authors  are  presenting  the  blue- 
prints for  an  ideal,  and  for  many  or- 
ganizations the  material  will  be  suggestive 
rather  than  mandatory.  But  those  who 
wish  to  initiate  a  successful  modern  camp, 
with  a  maximum  of  usefulness  to  a  handi- 
capped group,  will  welcome  this  carefully 
planned  and  organized  volume  interpret- 
ing the  needs  and  special  problems  of  the 
crippled  child  and  challenging  the  com- 
munity to  offer  him  the  best  in  camping 
experience.  KATHERINE  BURT  JACKSON 
Providence,  R.  I. 

IN   THE    MARGINS   OF   CHAOS,   by   Fran- 
cesca    M.   Wilson.    Macniillan.    $3. 

THIS     VOLUME     OF     RECOLLECTIONS      BY 

Francesca  M.  Wilson,  a  reh'ef  worker 
associated  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  is  a  most  timely  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  international  relief 
and  rehabilitation.  It  covers  a  wide  range 
of  humanitarian  effort,  and  its  scope  is 
almost  coextensive  with  the  area  of  suf- 
fering produced  by  war  and  social  con- 
flict in  the  present  generation. 

Miss  Wilson's  story  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  her  early  experience  with  Belgian 
refugees  in  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  Serbian  war  victims  in  Corsica, 
North  Africa,  and  Serbia  during  the  first 
World  War.  The  fast  moving  narrative 
takes  us  through  the  postwar  chaos  of 
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truncated  Austria,  and  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  vast  work  carried  on  by  the 
Friends  in  famine-stricken  areas  of  post- 
revolutionary  Russia.  Following  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  in  Spain  in  1936,  Miss 
Wilson  was  active  on  behalf  of  Spanish 
refugees,  first  in  Spain  and,  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Loyalist  government,  in 
France.  The  most  recent  relief  operations 
discussed  were  those  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Poles  who  fled  to  Hungary 
after  the  occupation  of  Poland  by  Hitler's 
legions. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  mere  chronicle 
of  events.  The  author  invariably  describes 
relief  operations  against  the  background 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  respective  theaters  of 
operation,  and  displays  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  human  and  national  equation 
'in  the  administration  of  foreign  relief. 
Apart  from  the  interest  inherent  in  the 
story  itself,  this  volume  should  prove 
useful  to  international  relief  workers  who 
once  more  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  tragic  legacy  of  war. 

J.  C.  HYMAN 

Executive  Vice-Chairman,  American  Jm- 
isli  Joint  Distribution  Committee 

A  GUIDE  ON  ALCOHOLISM  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORKERS,  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  Seliger,  in 
collaboration  with  Victoria  Cranford.  Alco- 
holism Publications.  Paper  $2.  Cloth  $3.50. 

THIS   PURPORTS  TO   BE  A  COLLECTION   OF 

seven  papers  re-issued  in  original  form. 
At  least  one  of  them,  reprinted  from 
Your  Life  magazine,  originally  entitled 
"Do  You  Dare  Take  This  Liquor  Test?" 
and  appearing  as  the  fourth  chapter, 
"Test  Questions  for  Early  Signs  of 
Chronic  Alcoholism,"  can  hardly  be 
called  a  scientific  paper.  The  over-all  re- 
sult is  a  redundant,  repetitious,  badly 
written,  somewhat  moralistic  book, 
heavily  interspersed  with  colloquialisms, 
slang,  and  incorrectly  used  technical 
terms.  The  authors'  apparent  attempt  to 
present  their  "scientific"  findings  for  so- 
cial workers  falls  far  short  of  its  mark. 
However,  Dr.  Seliger,  who  is  listed  as 
assistant  visiting  psychiatrist,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  and  Miss  Cranford,  as 
psychotherapist  and  Rorschach  analyst  at 
Haarlem  Lodge,  Catonsville,  Md.,  make 
several  good  suggestions.  One,  although 
hardly  original,  bears  repetition:  Alco- 
holism should  be  considered  a  national 
health  problem  requiring  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  public  health,  educational,  and 
social'  service  agencies. 

JOSEPH  ANMJRIOLA 

Assistant  Director.  (Community  Welfare 
Cnuncil.  San  Dict/'t.  Calif. 
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